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THE 


Parliamentary Debates 


During the Fourth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
the Kingdom of Great Britain the Twenty-first, appointed 
to meet at Westminster, the Twenty-third Day of January, 
1810, in the Fiftieth Year of the Reign of His Majesty 


King GEORGE the Third. 





[ Sess. 1810. 





— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, May 18, 1810, 


[Seconp Report ON PRocEEDINGS RE- 
srecTING Sir F,. Burpett’s Norticts.] 
. Mr. D. Giddy brought up a second Re- 
port from the committee appointed to 
consider the notices of action sent by sir 
F. Burdett. The Report was read at the 
table by the clerk, and will be found in 
the Appendix to the present volume, On 
the motion, that it be laid on the table 
and printed, 

‘ Mr. Horner expressed his surprise that 
the Committee should have thought it ne- 
cessary to go inte such details with respect 
to a right, which the House undoubtedly 
had exercised from time immemorial. He 
did not think the Committee were entitled 
to go into an argumentative detail upon 
the subject, and if such a report should be 
received without any notice being taken 
of it, the foundation of the privilege might 
be brought into doubt, where otherwise 
there could have been no_ reasonable 
ground whatever of doubt on the subject. 
He believed this was the first time, that a 
Committee appointed for an inquiry into 
the privileges of the House had resorted 
to the authority of the courts of law and 
of judges. He believed it had been the 
constant maxim of the most enlightened 
men who lived in times when the princi- 
ples of liberty were at least as well un- 

lerstood and acted upon as now; men 
who had defended the liberties of the peo- 
ple through the privileges of that House, 
that their privileges were not to be judged 
of by analogy to common law proceedings, 
nor to be founded upon the authority of 
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judges. —But not content with adverting 
to common law proceedings; and the au- 
thority of judges, the committee had gone 
into a detailed reasoning upon the general 
expediency of this privilege. This did 
appear to him to be going beyond their 
authority :—They should have looked at 
the journals, and stated simply in their re- 
port, what was to be found there as to the 
privileges of the House; they ought not 
in his opinion to have entered upon gene- 
ral discussion as to the question of utility. 
They would not, he believed, be borne 
out in the course they had taken by the 
practice of the best times. Then they 
said that the existence of the privilege had 
been assented to in a conference with the 
House of Lords: this did appear to him 
an improper mode of supporting the pri- 
vileges of the House of Commons. Their 
dissent could not have weakened the real 
foundation of these privileges. 

Mr. Wilberforce being a member of that 
committee, could not help expressing his 
dissent from the charges which had been 
urged against it. He could not very well 
understand the reason why the charges 
were made, till some light had broke in 
upon him, as to the motives from which 
several gentlemen had refused to give 
their assistance at the committee, when 
he considered the state of parties. They 
certainly had an opportunity by that con- 
duct of raising objections to the proceed 
ings of their political adversaries. But 
really it did appear very strange to him, 
that it should be said, that the rights of 
the House had been at all compromised 
by a reference to a declaration of the 
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privilege which had been called in ques- 
tion, when it was considered that the House 
of Lords was the most likely to deny the 
existence of the privilege, if there had 
been any real doubt about it. Did not 
this shew, that the existence of this pri- 
vilege in the House of Commons was un- 
questionable ? Then, as to the objection, 
with respect to the courts of law, were 
they so alienated, so utterly unconnected 
with the ordinary courts of law, that their 
authority was to go for nothing, when it 
appeared that those courts had uniformly 
decided in favour of the existence of the 
privileges? So far from weakening the 
foundation of the privilege, the acknow- 
fedgment of these most respectable autho- 
rities, in his opinion, very much strength- 
ened it. The committee therefore had 
seen no reason whatever when called upon 
for their opinion to abstain from stating 


that, in their judgment, this privilege 


was connected with the security of the 
liberties of the subject. 

Mr. Ponsonby was not in the House when 
the report was read, but he had heard a 
part of his hon. and learned friend’s 
speech, and of that, as far as he heard it, 
he expressed his most unqualified appro- 
bation. The hon. gent. who had just sat 
down, had not, it appeared, understood 
that speech till a new light had broke in 
upon him from a consideration of a state 
of parties ; a light which had shewn him 
that the reason for their not attending the 
committee was, that they might have 
something to say against the proceedings 
of their political adversaries. ‘There was 
just about as much candour in the obser- 
vation as there generally was in the re- 
marks of those who boasted that they be- 
longed to no party, and held themselves 
out superior to all. He (Mr. P.) might 
say, that there was a set of persons in that 
House ever balancing between two par- 
ties, and watching to see how the sub- 
jects brought under discussion would turn, 
that they might take that side which 
should appear to be the most popular in 
the House, and most agreeable to the ge- 
nerality of the members. He might say 
that the hon. gent. had cautiously refrain- 
ed from giving his opinion on this subject, 
fill he had pretty well ascertained what 
were the sentiments on both sides of the 
House. If he had so spoken of the con- 
duct of the bon. gent. he would have 
done him injustice ; but he certainly was 
as much exposed to an observation of that 
kind as those to whom he had chosen to 
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impute improper motives, were exposed 
to the remarks which he had made. Not 
having heard the Report read, he could 
not say whether he should approve of it 
or not; but he objected to its being print- 
ed before it was considered by the House. 
It might be said, that the House could not 
be sufficiently masters of its contents to 
come to the discussion, till it was printed. 
In ordinary cases he would admit the soli- 
dity of that objection, but in this he could 
not. If it was printed now, it would go 
to all quarters of the country as fast as the 
post would carry it, and it would go with 
a great share of the authority of the 
House attached to it; whereas, on exami- 
nation, the House might see reason to dis- 
sent from it. He had voted against the 
appointment of any committee on the 
subject, though he had been ready and 
forward in defending the privileges of the 
House. He hoped, therefore, that the 
printing would be postponed for three or 
four days, that some opportunity might 
be given to the House to ascertain, whe- 
ther the report was such as it ought to ap- 
prove. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observ- 
ed, that the report must be recorded on 
the Journals—a much more solemn act of 
the House, than an order to print. If the 
right hon. gent. had heard the report, he 
did not think he would have objected 
to it; and in order to hear it, he had 
only to desire it to be read again by the 
clerk, The very object of printing the 
papers of that House was to give the 
members an opportunity of judging. The 
right hon. gent. had said that he approved 
of the speech of his hon. friend behind 
him, which was very kind in him, when 
that speech was founded on a report which 
the right hon. gent. had acknowledged he 
had not heard. This, no doubt, proceed- 
ed from a sort of kindness entertained for 
one who generally agreed in opinion with 
himself. He gave the right hon. gent. full 
credit for the manner in which he stood 


up at last in defence of the privileges of . 


the House ; but he could not give him 
credit for being remarkably forward in 
the cause. With the view which the 
hon. and learned gent. who began this 
discussion had, he ought to have come 
forward a little sooner. His objections to 
the report were unfounded ; but he re- 
joiced at the alacrity with which that hon. 
and Jearned gent. had at length come 
forward in defence of the privileges of the 
House. When he found that a great le- 
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gal authority in that House had objected 
to the privilege, he ought to have then 
stood up in its defence, There was no 
force in the observation, that the com- 


mittee ought to have confined itself to pre- | 


cedents. They had been expressly di- 
rected to give an opinion. But the objec- 
tion ought to have been made before,.if at. 
all; for the committee had, in their for- 
mer report, given ample notice of the 
manner in which they intended to pro- 
ceed in their next. He then contended 
that the committee had done perfectly 
right in reporting the admission of the 
Lords and the decisions of the courts of 
law. Ifthe opinions of the Lords and the 
authority of the courts of law had been in 
opposition to the privilege, and the House, 
notwithstanding, was convinced ‘of the ne- 
cessity of its existence, then they ought 
solely to look to themselves. But when 
the | Bac in a case of conflict with the 
House of Commons, admitted the privi- 
lege to the extent now claimed, that was 
surely a most important fact in support of 
the claim and one fitto be stated. He did 
not understand that sort of pride of inde- 
pendence which should induce them to 
look solely to themselves, when the 
House of Peers, the courts of Jaw, and all 
the history ofthe country, as far as it bore 
on the question, was in their favour. The 
objection to reporting on the expediency 
was equally unfounded. ‘The strongest 
argument against the privilege was this, 
that privileges were bounded by their 
necessity—that this was not necessary, 
and therefore that it ought not to exist. 
The committee was therefore called upon 
to enter into the propriety and expediency 
of the existence of such a privilege ; and 
having done so, they had only discharged 
their doty. 

Mr. Lackhert said, that, in his opinion, 
the most objectionable passage in the re- 
port, was that.which had not yet been no- 
ticed. He alluded to that part which 
stated, after citing certain law authorities 
in favour of their privileges, that “ there- 
by their privileges had been confirmed.” 
This passage he considered so exception- 
able and so derogatory from the dignity 
of that House, that he should vote for 
referring back the report to the com- 
mittee. 

Lord Milton said, that he felt, a.good 
deal, the objection made, by his hon. 
friend who had just .sat down, to the re- 
port; for, if they went to courts of law 


- for the confirmation of their privileges, 








they would weaken them in the yery.act. 
Ifthey considered the decisions of such 
courts, when coinciding with théir privi- 
leges, as a necessary sanction ; they must 
consider such decisions, when made in 
contradiction to their privileges, a dete- 
rioration of them. He thought the entire 
proceeding derogatory from the dignity 
and the privileges of the House; they 
shewed a kind of doubt and apprehen- 
sion, as if it was necessary that they should 
be confirmed by other judicatures, instead 
of being asserted and maintained by their 
own authority. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that even without 
considering whether, as the hon. gent. 
under the gallery had justly said, the 
terms of the report were derogatory to 
the dignity of the House, he would put it 
to the members of the Committee them- 
selyes, whether they would wish it to go to 
the printer in its present form ? He found 
upon looking over the appendix, that it 
was not in a state to be intelligible to any 
printer. There was so many interlinea- 
tions and erasures, that he did not know 
how any person could proceed in the un- 
dertaking ; there were erasures by knife, 
by pen, and by pencil, in-so-much that it 
was all irregularity and confusion. He 
was sure that it was not and could not be 
the intention of the Committce to mislead 
the House, or to be guilty of any mis- 
quotation, however indirect; but he could 
not help observing, that the opinion of 
Lord Chief Justice Wilmot, alluded to ia 
the report, was not cited as an opinion 
which bad never been delivered ; it ap- 
peared there with all the solemnity and 
weight of a judgment actually passed, 
though even he (Mr. W.) uninformed as 
he was upon such subjects, was perfectly 
aware that it was an opinion not delivered, 
but said to have been prepared to be 
delivered, though in reality, never pro- 
nounced. It was, he understood, several 
years after his death, that it met the light. 
He would ask, therefore, did the Com- 
mittee intend that it should be published 
in this manner? He was sure that they 
did not, because he was sure that they 
did not mean to deceive. He denied a 
toto that such a paper could be quoted as 
true legal authority ; or, at least, thavit 
should be considered of equal weight with 
a judgment actually pronounced.in a court 
of justice. He enumerated several instances 
of the inaccuracy of the Appendix ; 
in one instance, there appeared the word 


“ analogy”’ followed by two blank leaves; 
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in another, there were parts of sentences 
expunged, leaving parts that were unin- 
telligible behind them. It was surprising 
that gentlemen silting ina Committee on 
such a subject, should come forward to 
that House, with such a farrago. Ifa 
bill was offered in such a state to the 
Speaker, he would refase to receive it 5 
so should they refuse this report, if they 
had any consideration for their own cha- 
racter, or for that of the Committee. He 
found in cne place, that, out of eleven 
precedents, originally enumerated, five 
were struck out. In another, all but the 
dates were erased. In short, he had only 
to request, that before gentlemen made up 
their minds to vote for the printing of the 
report, they would take the trouble to 
look a little into the intended publication. 


Mr, D. Giddy said, that the Committee, 


conceiving that the report would ve ex- 
pected from them very soon, had pre- 
pared it with all possible expedition. They 
had turned over many of the Journals, and 
collected a number of precedents, from 
which they were afterwards to make a 
selection. This necessarily introduced 
many erasures. However, as they had 
no choice but to make their report that 
night, or postpone it till Monday, it ap- 


peared to them the better course to deliver ° 


it in as it was. If the House agreed to 
the motion for its being printed, he and 
the other gentlemen of the Committee 
would have felt themselves called upon to 
correct it, which he flattered himself they 
would have done in such a manner, that 
it would have reflected no disgrace, either 
upon them, or upon the House. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn thought the objections 
of his hon. friend went, 1iot merely to the 
form, but to the substance of the report. 
He admitted that the paper of Lord Chief 
Justice Wilmot was entitled to great 
weight, as containing the opinion of a 
wise and upright man; but he did not 
think it consistent with the dignity of that 
House to quote the opinion of any indivi- 
dual, however eminent, in support of their 
privileges. The authority for them to re- 
sort to upon such eccasions was the decla- 
ration of their predecessors—the decisions 
of that House. It was not to analogies, 
therefore, they were toresort; the ground 
upon which they must stand or fall, was 
the practice of their ancestors. With re- 
spect to the notion of correcting the report 
previous to its publication, he did not be- 
lieve that the Committee possessed any 
such power, unless it was to be recommit- 
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ted by a vote of that House, which he 


would propose. He accordingly moved, 
That the report shouldbe re-committed. 

The Speaker suggested, that the report 
should be taken off the table again. It 
certainly was drawn up in a’manner that 
did not entitle it to be received, and it 
ought unquestionably to be re-committed. 

Sir S. Romilly could not think that even 
if the Committee had aright to defend 
the privileges of the House by analogies 
from the courts of law, they were there- 
fore at liberty to quote the private opi- 
nion of a judge, which had never been 
delivered ; and which, though previously 
entertained, was liable to be al:ered upon 
consultation with his brethren. He could 
not but think it right for the Committee 
to have referred to the decisions of courts 
of law; but when it asserted that commit- 
tals for contempt, even by courts of ses- 
sions, were not cognizable elsewhere, and 
supported that doctrine upon authorities, 
it should give the authorities against it 
also. The case of Bushell, he considered 
as most important; Inthat case, the whole 
of the jury was committed for having 
given a verdict contrary to the opinion 
and direction of the judge. If that jury 
was committed fer contempt, did the com- 
mittee think that such committal would not 
have been cognizable in other courts? He 
concluded with accounting for. bis not 
having attended the Committee, by stating 
that, as he differed in sentiment from those 
of whom it was composed, and could not 
have the vanity of expecting that he would — 
be able to alter their sentiments he 
thought it better to absent himself, 

The Solicitor-Gencral expressed his re- 
gret, that his hon. and learned friend had 
thought it necessary to absent himself 
from the committee. It appeared to him, 
that the best way to arrive at a true judg- 
ment in such cases was, by canvassing 
different opinions. The question upon 
which the committee was to exercise its 
judgment and to which to direct its in- 
quiries, was, whether the House had a 
right to commit for contempt! He re- 
gretted it for a most unfortunate circum- 
stance, that his hon. and learned friend, 
who stood almost alone upon the occasion, 
should call in question one of the best es- 
tablished principles in that House—a prin- 
ciple which stood upon the united grounds 
of reason, authority, and analogy. He 
remembered, upon a late occasion, that 
his hon. and learned friend had ransacked 
precedents, not to establish a principle 
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upon their authority, but to shew how 
little weight precedents should have. He 
had quoted instances of punishing people, 
by placing them on horses, with their 
faces towards the tail, as if that could be 
a reason for under-rating the force of pre- 
cedent. What was there censurable, he 
would ask, in giving such sanction to the 
privileges of that House? Did not the 
right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Ponsonby ) 
quote such authorities, in that speech, 
which impressed them, at once, with such 
conviction and delight? No individual in- 
stances of bad precedent could be admit- 
ted to invalidate the force of rights and 
privileges, standing upon immemorial 
usage. But it had been objected, that 
the opinion of justice Wilmot was not de- 
livered in court; it was true that it was 
not, but it was nevertheless, no less his 
opinion, contained in his manuscript, and 
published by his son. If it did not carry 
with it all the authority of a judicial de- 
cision, it had, at least, as good aright to 
be quoted, as the opinion of Coke or Black- 
stone, or any other great man who had 
written upon the subject without being in 
ihe situation to pronounce actual judg- 
ment. He hoped that his hon. and learned 
friend was also singular in his opinion, as 
to the right of one court to decide upon 
cases of committal by other courts, for 
contempt. Bushell’s case did not apply, 
for it was not for contempt; but if it was 
for contempt, did his hon. and learned 
friend mean to contend that the committal 
was cognizable in any other court ? 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that in citing justice 
Wilmot’s opinion, he had previously de- 
clared, that it never had been given in 
judgment ; besides he was not aware that 
the speech of a member of parliament had 
ever been made the ground of the report 
of a committee of privileges. . ‘The privi- 
leges of that House rested upon no other 
foundation than the law of parliament, 
and that law was to be learned only in 
the knowledge of the usage of parliament ; 
reference to the courts below, was refer- 
ring to that which had nothing to do with 
the case. 

Sir Thomas Turton dissented from the 
propriety of all the proceedings that had 
been had upon the question. The speech 
of a right hon. gent. (Mr. Ponsonby) had 
convinced him that the House ought to 
appeal to its own authority only; that 
they ought to have entered no plea, and 
that it was disgraceful to their journals 
that they should record upon them that 
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their Speaker had pleaded to such: an ac- 


‘tion, and that the House should request 


that his Majesty’s attorney general should 
defend them. 

The order for laying the Report upon 
the table was discharged, and the motion 
that the report be recommitted, was car- 
ried without a division. 

[ Motion ror EXPUNGING PRocEEDINGS 
RELATING TO Lorp CasTLereacu.} Lord 
Castlereagh said he was curious to know. 
the nature of the question, whether it so 
far personally affected him, as to pre- 
clude him from the opportunity of being 
present or taking a share in the dis- 
cussion ? 

Lord A. Hamilton replied, that his mo- 
tion was not in the least degree calculated 
to revive the original question, as affecting 
the noble lord; this he had been anxious 
to avoid, and so he had distinctly stated in 
his notice. His sole object was to propose 
the erasure from the Journals of Resolu- 
tions, which appearing inconsistent with 
one another were necessarily derogatory 
from the honour and dignity of the House. 
Before he proceeded, he would request 
the Clerk to read the Resolutions in ques- 
tion.—[The Clerk accordingly read the Re- 
solutions, which were those relating to the 
conduct of lord Castlereagh in the ap- 
pointment to a writership in India: and 
also another resolution passed in 1779, re- 
specting the purity of parliament.] The 
noble lord then proceeded to comment 
upon the apparent contradiction of those 
two resolutions, the one of 1779 stated 
that it was the duty of that House to keep 
a zealous guard over the purity of elec- 
tion, and to resist invariably all attempts 
made to violate that purity. The other 
vesolution, after admitting the attempt, 
proposed, that the House should pass, it 
over, because, though the attempt had 
been made, it had not been carried into 
effect. Ashe had been instrumental in 
causing the introduction of that resolution, 
by bringing the case itself before the 
House, he thought it to be his duty to take 
the first step in moving, that it be rescind- 
ed. He stated that a new era had com- 
menced at the period of that unfortunate 
discussion; for, till then, the practice of 
selling seats in that House, was not only 


‘not ' justified, but had never been avowed 


—it would have been disorderly for him 
to‘have mentioned it. The conduct of the 
House upon that occasion had, he feared, 
contributed to sanction the imputations 
which had since been so liberally cast 








other. 
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upon it. The resolution which had been 
passed upon that occasion, had been since 
often cast in the teeth of the House—this 
referred to the resolution considered in it- 
self, but compared with the one of 1779, 
he thought that they neutralized each 
In the petitions lately presented, 
the words of one of these resolutions had 
been cited, and even the quotation of their 
own resolutions had been urged as an ob- 
jection to. receiving the petitions that 
quoted them. He next referred to the 
conduct of gentlemen opposite on former 
occasions and upon questions affecting the 
privileges of that House. He instanced 
the case of Mr. Alexander Davison, who 
had been prosecuted and confined. He 
instanced also the case of the Hampshire 
petition, in which the gentlemen now com- 
posing his Majesty’s ministers had taken 
so active a part, in avowed support of the 
privilege of parliament and the purity of 
election. Another inconsistency: in the 
practice of those gentlemen, he conceived 
to be their approving of a criminatory re- 
resolution against lord Chatham, as did 
the noble lord (Castlereagh), and the 
right hon, gent. (Mr. Canning), though 
they acquitted him of any intention to 
take an unconstitutional course, yet the 
same gentlemen, together with rest of his 
Majesty’s ministers, had acquitted the 
noble lord (Castlereagh) on the ground 
that the intention was not carried into ef- 
fect. He then concluded with moving, 
That the said entries be expunged from 
the Journals. 

Lord Castlereagh felt himself personally 
concerned in the question, though the 
noble lord had thought fit to direct his 
motion more against the decision of the 
House than against him. The noble lord 
could only intend to say the decision the 
House had come to on his conduct, was 
one which it was improper for them to 
come to on one of these two grounds; Ei- 
ther that they were not competent so to 
decide, or that being at liberty to come to 
such a decision, they ought not to have 
come to such aone in his case. In the 
latter part of his speech, the noble lord 
had particularly endeavoured to demon- 
strate to the House that their decision was 
improper. He had contended that, the 


resolution of 1779 precluded them from 
going into the circumstances of any case 
that might come before them of that na- 
ture, and only left them to execute the 
Jaw and inflict the punishment denounced 
against.an offender on the individual ac- 





cused. If the noble lord had wished his 
motion not to be of a peysonal nature, ia- 
stead of taking the line of conduct he had 
chosen, he would have brought the stand- 
ing order under the consideration of the 
House. He seemed to think they ought 
not to have the power of judging of the 
Circumstances connected with the case on 
which they were to pronounce judgment, 
but that whatever the circumstances an- 
nexed to or connected with it might be, 
they should inflict the punishment due to 
an offender on the accused individual, 
even though they should be of opinion 
that such punishment would be unjustly 
inflicted. The motion went to attack his 
conduct indirectly, and call upon hima 
condemnation, which, under such circum- 
stances, must be more painful than if the 
motion had been directly brought against 
him. The decision of the House, on his 
case, he apprehended, was owing not only 
to the transaction referred to not having 
taken place, but from its being their con- 
viction, that under all the circumstances, 
no criminatory resolution was deserved, 
The noble lord’s wishing to expunge from 
the Journals, the resolutions of the House, 
because they contained no censure on 
him, was wishing them to pass an indirect 
censure on his conduct, which, in such a 
case, was most unjust to the individual. 
If he were to be placed in such a new si- 
tuation, being in effect again to be put on 
his trial, he ought to be allowed to give 
any explanation of his conduct in his 
power, availing himself of such means as 
might have grown out of the former dis- 
cussion. The noble lord, indeed, had 
professed to haye no wish to make the 
question personal. He could not thank 
him for his clemency, as he thought the 
course taken most unjust towards him, 
and towards the House. Whatever he 
might have felt had the decision of the 
House been against him before, he should 
think himself placed in a more cruel si- 
tuation now if the motion were carried, as 
that circumstance would leave the world 
to impute to him any thing the most cor- 
rupt mind could imagine. If the resolu- 
tions of the House were expunged now, it 
would be thought that his conduct merited 
their censure before. This was the view 
he took of the question, which, thinking it 
unjust, he felt it to be his duty humbly to 
submit to the House, 

Lord Folkestone was surprised at the ob- 
servations of the noble lord. Not a word 


or insingation had fallen from his noble 
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friend, which could go directly or indi- 
rectly to impeach the noble lord. His 
noble friend had formerly felt himself 
called on to bring forward a question con- 
cerning the noble lord opposite, on which 
occasion an amendment had been moved 
by aright hon. gent., then one of the se- 
cretaries of state, which had been entered 
onthe Journals, ‘To this resolution, being 
in complete contradiction to a previous 
resolution, also on the Journals of the 
House, frequent allusions had been made 
in petitions to that House, and it had been 
repeatedly thrown in their teeth. Cap- 
tious objections had in consequence been 
taken to the wording of these petitions, al- 
though no notice was taken of the allu- 
sions to this more offensive and obnoxious 
resolution. His noble friend, therefore, 
came forward to night, not to renew the 
question in which the noble lord was con- 
cerned, but to point out the contradiction, 
and to move to have the resolution ex- 
punged. What attack the noble lord saw 
in this against him, he could not conceive. 
It was, no doubt, true that the charge ap- 
pearing on the face of a report of a com- 
mittee which remained on the record, his 
noble friend or any other person might 
renew the question; but still the noble 
lord opposite would not be worse; he 
would only stand on the same ground as 
before. But still his noble friend had de- 
clared, that he had no such intention, and 
all he wished was to have the resolution 
expunged as not creditable to the honour 
or the character of the House. He could 
not see that there was in this any attack 
on the noble lord opposite, and he should 
therefore vote for the motion. 

The Hon. J. W. Ward said the noble lord 
who had just sat down, had been pleased 
to express his surprise that his noble friend 
(Castlereagh) should have viewed the pre- 
sent motion as an attack upon him. For 
his own part, he could not forbear from 
expressing his surprise, that his two noble 
friends on his side of the Honse could have 
viewed it ina different light. After a 
serious charge had been brought forward 
against his noble friend, and the House 
had come to a resolution acquitting him, 
it was now proposed to expunge that re- 
solution, and yét his noble friend was told 
that this did not affect him personally. 
He believed his two noble friends to be 
sincere in their declarations on this sub- 
ject; but, at the same time, he could not 
have supposed it possible that two persons 
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of such good sense as they possessed, 
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should have come to such a conclusion. 
If any thing new had occurred, he could 
see some reason for the motion, but there 
was nothing new to account for it. If it 
were agreed to, he was convinced it would 
be found to be a singular instance, nor 
had it ever yet been attempted to over- 
turn a vote of the House of such a nature, 
at so recentadate. In the case of Wilkes, 
no doubt, the resolutions had been ex- 
punged, but that was at a considerable in- 
terval of time, and by a different parlia- 
ment. The motion now proposed was nei- 
ther more nor less than an attempt to try 
his noble friend twice for the same offence, 
He did not quite approve of the conduct of 
his noble friend in the transaction in ques- 
tion, butstill he had been tried; the House 
had expressed their opinion as to his con- 
duct;. and he, for one, could not consent 
that he should be subjected to a second 
trial.—If the present motion had .been 
brought forward by almost any other per- 
son than his noble friend, of whose strict 
sense of honour and justice he entertained 
the highest opinion, he should have been 
led to suppose it something like an at- 
tempt to catch at popularity among a clase 
of persons who were pleased to attach to 
the subject connected with the resolution 
infinitely toomuch importance. Heshould 
have been almost persuaded to think, that 
it was an attempt to flatter a certain class 
of men who wished that House not at all 
to exist. There was only one change 
which had taken place, as conneeted with 
his noble friend since the resolution, now 
proposed to be expunged, was passed. On 
his former tfial he was a minister of the 
crown, which he was not now. And 
should it be said that that House refused 
to inflict any punishment on a minister of 
the crown, but adopted a different and 
more severe line of proceeding the mo- 
ment he became a private and unprotect- 
ed individual ? 

Mr. Ord understood the motion of his 
noble friend to be founded on generals, 
totally distinct from the merits of the case 
of the noble lord. On that ground 
he should support the motion. He 
was one of those who had not been so 
much struck with the enormity of the 
case as others had been. He, therefore, 
presumed to hope, that he gave an unpre- 
judiced vote im supporting the present 
motion, which he did from a conviction of 
the itreconcileable nature of the resolations 
quoted by his noble ‘friend. His noble 


friend, in bringing forward the present 
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motion, he was convinced, sought only to 
rescue the House from the unfortunate 
predicament into which it had fallen, and 
to wipe out one of the foulest blots that 
had ever been cast upon them, and which 


_ they were obliged to submit to the indig- 


nity of having constantly thrown in their 
teeth.—The question being called for, 
Lord A. Hamilton rose to reply. He 
could not but extremely regret that the 
noble lord opposite should, notwithstand- 
ing his.declaration to the contrary, have 
been pleased to conceive that the present 
motion was at all meant to affect him; or 


- to use.his own expression, that. he meant 


to bring him to trial a second time. He 
had assured the noble lord that such was 
not his object, and in: the course of his 
statement had carefally avoided any thing 
that could lead or give colour to such an 
idea. ‘The noble lord, however, should 
recollect, that there were other parties be- 
sides himself concerned in this question. 
The dignity .of the House of Commons 
was interested, and it was more becoming 
to consider the character of the House of 
Commons than. the feelings of the noble 
lord. The noble lord had attributed to 
him a desire, by the present motion, :o do 
him injustice, but had not pointed out 
any other mode by which the stigma of 
which he complained might be wiped off 
from the House. His lordship could not 
help feeling the entry in. question most 
unfortunate and disgraceful to the House ; 
and, if it could not be expunged without 
seeming to affect the noble lord, must 
it not be.effaced at all, but remain a dis- 
grace and reproach to the House of Com- 
mons? No part of his conduct warranted, 
he presumed to: hope, the idea that he 
could be actuated by personal considera- 
tions. His hon. friend (Mr. Ward) there- 
fore had hardly given him credit for his 
conduct on the present occasion, though 
he had at the same time been pleased to 
compliment him. He assured his hon. 
friend, however, that in such a case he 
would rather have his censure unaccom- 
panied by his praise. His. hon. friend 
had said, if the motion had come from 
some other persons he should have con- 
ceived it an attempt to catch at popula- 
rity. He however, could not forbear 
being impressed with the idea that his hon. 
friend himself was, at the mument he was 
making the observation, much more liable 
to such an imputation. His hon. friend 
seemed at that moment to have been en- 
gaged in an attemptto catch at popularity— 





within that House. He could not forbear 


sayingso, feeling how unmerited the reproof | 


was, which he had received from his hon. 
friend: and that his hon. friend had been 
successful.in his attempt to catch popula- 
rity within the House, was to. be inferred 
from the large tribute of praise with 
which ‘his effort had been crowned. The 
honour and credit of the House, however, 
required that this resolution should be ex- 
punged. While it remained, it was, to his 
mind, impossible for the House justly to 
find fault with any disrespectful impression 
which might be used against them. When 
the resolution, on the other hand, should 
be. expunged, a considerable void would 
be made in the materials, of which such 
petitions .as those which they had lately 
been accustomed to see were in the use 
of being composed. When his hon. 
friend in the only part of his speech pro- 
perly applying to the question alluded to, 
the case of Mr. Wilkes, he seemed to have 
forgotten that a motion for expunging the 
resolutions in that case had been made at 
a far more recent date, than the period when 
they were actually expunged. When the 
motion to that effect was first proposed, it 
was treated with more hostility than the 


motion-he had now submitted ; and he did * 


not despair of seeing the day when not 
only the present resolution, but a similar 
one relating to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer entered on the Journals a few 
days after, should be expunged. If, how- 
ever, the House were not dispused at pre- 
sent to pay that attention to public opinion 
he must wait till another parliament. But 
he submitted to the House whether they 
did not expose themselves to the worst of 
all reproach, by not saying that the charge 
of their being resolved to connive at corrup- 
tion was untrue, instead of allowing an ad- 
mission to that effect to remain on their 
own Journals, He again said, that he had 
no intention that the noble lord should be 
twice tried for the same offence ; but was 
it to be maintained, because an individual 


‘might feel hurt from an idea that the ex- 


punging of certain resolutions conveyed a 
reflection on -him, which; however, was 
disclaimed by the person~ proposing the 
measure, that therefore entries of a discre- 
ditable and disgraceful nature to the House 
must continue on its Journals? 

Mr. Ward and Lord Castlereagh ex- 
plained, disclaiming any idea of imput- 
ing any improper motives to the noble 
mover.—The motion was then put and ne- 
gatived without a division. 

8 
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. {Roman -Caruottc: Petitions.) On 
the motion fora Committee’ to consider 
the Roman Catholic Petitions, ita 
_ Mr. Grattan spoke in substance 2s fol- 
lows ; That he was always happy to keep 
opena communication between the Par- 
liament and the people, and: pavtiqularly 
anxious that an arrangement with the 
Catholics should be contemplated as prac- 
ticable ; that he stated his intention to 
rest his motion on two grounds, domestic 
nomination, and civil capacities ; with re- 
gard to the former, he considered the pro- 
position as perfectiy compatible with the 
rights of the Catholic church. - Domestic 
nomination, obtained with the consent of 
the Pope, whether placed in the chapter, 
or the Catholic bishops, did not affect the 
Pope’s authority of investiture of iustitu- 
tion, or any of his spiritual functions : it 
is what has taken piace in most Catholic 
countries; it has taken place in Protes- 
tant ones ; it was part of a proposition of 
the Irish Catholic bishops, in 1799, and 
itis at present the practical constitution 
of the Irish Catholic church, for: in gene- 
ral ithe Irish Catholic church nominates. 
This proposition will: be rendered the 
more necessary if the veto be withheld, 
otherwise there would be no domestic 
check on a foreign, and perhaps a French, 
appointment of Irish bishops. Let me 
suppose the Pope to be made by Buona- 
parte, to be a French subject, and to no- 
minate by hisdirection Catholic bishops 
for Ireland. If under that circumstance 
an invasion should happen, I wish to 
know what would be our situation with 
French troops and French bishops in our 
country. The people of England may 
say to the Irish, follow your faith, we do 
not understand your religion ; but there 
is one religion which we do. understand, 
and which should be common to both of 
us, a perpetual separation from the poli- 
tics of France ; this should be our com- 
mon faith; without it no Protestant is 
safe, and with: it no Catholic is dangerous. 
The Catholics of Tipperary have answered 
that call, and agree; the Catholics of 
Kildare have done the same; the Catho- 
lic clergy, on consideration, cannot hesi- 
tate, because it is doing no more than 
has been done, and is now done in Catho- 
lic countries, and was proposed in 1799 by 
themselves. 

With regard to the second part of the 
subject, I beg to premise some. general 
And first, the Legislature has no 
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make partial laws, or’ a‘different code. for 
different ‘parts of the same community. 
Again, the Legislature cannot, in\justice, 
make: arbitrary laws,’ or disabling: statutes 
on account ‘of accidental differences, 
Again, the legislature has no’ right ‘to 
punish the operations of the mind; for she 
has no right to know them. Again, the 
legislature has no right topunish reli- 
gion, or that relationship which man holds 
to ‘his God independent of society.» In 
answer to this it is said, that-the Catholic 
code does not come within these descrip- 
tions, because the Catholic. religion is 
connected with disaffection. Let us»bring 
the objection to the test, and supposesa 
Catholic indicted for treason, ‘and that 
the counsel for the ‘prosecution tendered 
in proof, that he had committed the 
offences which the disqualifying:oath ab- 
jures ; namely, that he paid adoration to 
the Virgin Mary, received the wafer «as 
the real presence, and considered»the 
Pope as the best interpreter of thes scrip- 
tures. Let me suppose the counsel, de 
rided for such an attempt, should make 
another essay, and tender, as evidence of 
treason, the canons of the council of 
Lateran. Such. an advocate would be 
laughed out of Westminster Hall ;.or the 
judge, who suffered such evidence to go 
to a jury, would-be removed and pu- 
nished ; and yet this very evidence, for 
the tender of which against a single man 
a lawyer would: be scorned and for the 
admission of which a judge would, be 
punished, isthe ground on which we im- 
pose a code of disabilities; not on an 
individual, but on the fourth part of the 
community and their generation. 

I will abridge the charge against-the 
Catholics : itis nearly as follows ; namely, 
that they believe that the Pope: has«a 
deposing power—has, in this country, a 
temporal power : that they hold the doc- 
trine of, ‘no faith with heretics;’ that they 
believe that the Pope is infallible ; . that 
they hold that he has a power to absolve 
from moral obligation ; and that they are 
hostile to the establishments ‘in + church, 
state and property. rr 

To establish this'monstrous: libel, - the 
framers have brought no proofi*hatever ; 
and to disestablish these chargesy are 
given three answers: Ist, the reply of 
the six universities ; 2dly, the oath of the 
Catholics ; and 3dly, the impessibility-of 
the truth of the charges, . With regard 
to the universities, three questions. were ~ 
as as 3« namely, whether the Popeor 
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cardinals had, in these countries, any 
temporal power ? whether they had a de- 
posing power ? and, whether the Catholic 
church maintained that with relation to 
heretics no faith was to be regarded ? 
The six universities (those of Salamanca, 
Louvain, Paris, Valadolid, Douar, and 
Alcala) distinctly. and indignantly an- 
swer, that the Pope and cardinals have, 
in these Countries, no temporal power— 
have no deposing power; and that the 
supposition of the doctrine of no faith with 
heretics, is equally false, injurious, and 
abominable. 

The second answer to the charges is the 
oath of 1793, proposed and enacted by the 
Irish parliament, which abjures the tempo- 
ral power of the pope, his dispensing power, 
the doctrine of no faith with heretics; 
abjures the pope’s infallibility, as an arti- 
cle of the Catholic faith ; and swears the 
Catholic to the support of the Protestant 
state, church, and. property. This oath 
has been taken by the Catholics generally, 
and is conclusive on the Protestant who 
made it, a test of his affection, and on the 
Catholic, by whom thattest has been taken. 

The third answer regards the impossi- 
bility of the truth of the charges; for they 
amount to a criminality, which would 
have rendered the Catholic incapable of 
civil government or foreign relationship ; 
it amounts to a transfer of allegiance, and 
a dissolution of the elements of human 
society. The existence of society, and of 
government, in Catholic nations, is the 
practical answer. But there is another 
answer, more conclusive and authorita- 
tive ; that isto say, that the charge is irre- 
concilable to the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion: it supposes the Catholic to be more 
depraved than either pagan or idolater. 
But the Catholics are by far the majority 
of the Christians ; it would follow, that the 
majority of the worshippers of Christ are 
worse than the worshippers of Jove, or of 
Mahomed. But that is not all; they 
are, according to this charge, rendered 
thus execrable by their religion; it would 
follow, that the design of Christianity had 
been defeated ; that omniscience had been 
blind, omnipotence baffled ; and, that what 
we'call redemption, was the increase of 
sin and decrease of salvation: that is to 
say; that the Christian religion is not di- 
vine. They who make the charge, must 
therefore abandon their argument or their 
weligion. No, itis replied, it is not the 
Catholic religion, but the Irish Catholic, 
we object to. What will an Irishman 





say to this? will he become a false wit- 
ness against his country ? Well, according 
to this, the religion is acquitted, and we 
must search for the source of censure in 
physical or moral causes. But there is no 
physical cause producing. meral depravi- 
ty: God punishes, but he does not cor- 
rupt. We have no idea of a moral pesti+ 
lence, least of all of a party plague, 
which should visit the house of the Catho- 
lic, and obediently retire from that of the 
Protestant, living in the same vicinity : 
such a supposition is nonsense. The cause 
cannot be physical, it must be moral, 
therefore ; that is to say, it must be the 
laws: it cannot be wealth that has caused 
this perversity in Ireland, it must be the 
penal laws and penal government. 

It seems, then, the charge goes not 
against the Catholics, but against your sys- 
tem of governing them; and pronounces, 
that you have been in possession of Ireland 
for 500 years, and that the result of your 
connection has been, the unparalleled de« 
pravity of the inhabitants. However un- 
true the charge may be, the general system 
is-the ground of it; it is the ground of 
whatever alienation towards this country 
may be supposed to harbour inthe minds of 
the Irish Catholics: or do you suppose it 
is the soil of freland, or the air, or the 
Eucharist, that produce that conclusion: 
and not the laws, that took from the Ca- 
tholics their land, their arms, and their 
civil liberty. ‘The laws, or the penal sys- 
tem, are a partial attainder of the people in 
mass, not on account of acts, but on an al- 
legation of character; which character is 
not proved, is not true, and has no possi- 
bility of truth, except such as may arise 
from oppression. 

I conclude this part of the subject by 
observing that there is nothing either in 
the Catholic religion, or in the composi- 
tion of the Irish Catholics, that warrants 
the objection. We are told we are to look 
for that objection in the fundamental laws 
of England, and in the oath of the king. 
It is late, very late, to tell us this; before 
the Union we should have known it. 
What, have you taken away the Irish par- 
tiament, and then do you tell the Irish 
Catholics that by the fundamental laws of 
the land, they must be excluded from 
yours; did Mr. Pitt think thus when he 
held out that expectation; did his cabi- 
net?——Come let us examine the laws al- 
luded to; namely, the declaration of 
right, and the limitation of the descent of 
the crown ; I bow to these sacred instru- 
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ments. The declaration of right, it is a 
modest document of intelligible liberty, is 
founded on two great propositions, that 
civil and religious liberty is the inheri- 
tance of the people.—2d. That the viola- 
tion of this inheritance is a forfeiture of 
the crown. Isee here no Catholic disabi- 
lity, we will send for the other great in- 
strument, the limitation of the crown, it is 
a limitation of the crown to certain de- 
scriptions of persons being Protestants, in 
consequence of a forfeiture by the preced- 
ing family, incurred for the attempt to 
take from the subject his civil and religious 
liberty. The objection suggests, that the 
words‘ being Protestant,’ importnot merely 
that no Catholic should be a king, but that 
no Catholic should be a free subject; and 
that being rendered incapable of the 
crown, thé Catholics were ex vi fermene, 
rendered incapable of enjoying civil ca- 
pacities. This interpretation I submit to 
be inadmissible; it raises a code of disa- 
bility by implication; it confounds two 
powers which are essentially distinct; the 
power of limiting the descent of the 
¢rown, and a power of destoying the inhe- 
ritance of the people. It makes the act 
of settlement, with regard to the Catholic 
and his posterity, commit the very viola- 
tion for which it deprives the house of 
Stuart of the throne, and at once transfers 
his allegiance and takes away his birth- 
right. : 

I do acknowledge that the oath taken 
by members serving in parliament, is a 
part of the act, but I deny it to be a fun- 
damental part thereof. Ist, Because the 
fundamental parts of that act are the 
rights of the subjects, but the clauses 
setting forth their rights are only decla- 
ratory of the subjects’ rights, obtained by 
your Catholic ancestors, and therefore 
cannot contain any thing against the civil 
rights of their posterity. Again J beg to 
observe that the oath in question has no 
connection with any of those rights, either 
in time or principle, but was introduced 
in the 30th of Charles the II. at the time 
ef the invention of the Catholic plot, and 
founded on the temper and fury of that 
time. The Catholic plot was a fabrica- 
tion; the executions under the pretence 
of that plot were murders, the disquali- 
fying oath was the companion of that 
fabrication and those murders, dictated 
by the same spirit and in the same fury. 
T theretore submit, that the disqualifying 
oath is no part of the fundamental laws’ of 


England. 
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The next objection is to be found in the 
oath of the King. The words on which 
the objection is raised are; “ I will pre- 
serve the Protestant reformed religion, as 
by law established.”” The comment is; 
that by law established is meant law not 
to be altered; and that any alteration of 
that law, to favour the Catholic, would en- 
danger the Protestant church. This in¢ 
terpretation, in every shape and reference, 
[hold to be destitute of reason and justice : 
it supposes the King to be sworn in his le- 
gislative capacity, which is a false suppo- 
sition ; it supposes the oath of the King 
to be intended as a check on the advice 
of his two houses of parliament—another 
false supposition; it supposes the laws 
regarding the different religions in these 
countries to be, what indeed the rights of 
the people are, and what laws (except 
such as are declaratory of those rights} 
cannot be, irrevocable. A proviso ina 
statute, that a law should not be repealed, 
is void; the legislature has not the power 
to make it. ‘The comment inverts the 
order of things: it makes rights revoca- 
ble, and penalties everlasting. Further, 
this comment takes from the jurisdiction 


| of parliament the whole code of laws re- 
| specting the different religions that exist 


in the kingdom, and of course disinherits 
the legislature of its supreme power. 
Further, it supposes the Protestant church 
to rest on pains and penalties inflicted on 
the professors of another religion ; that 4s 
to say, it rests the word of God on an act 
of power, and makes what is a scandal to 
religion the support of the church. And 
finally, it supposes the chief magistate to 
have made a covenant against the civil li- 
berties of a great portion of his subjects, 
and to have called on his God to witness 
the horrid obligation. 

I need not observe how often and how 
meritoriously the oath, as so interpret- 
ed, has been violated; but I beg to re- 
mind the House, that the strong acts 
against the Catholics were passed after 
this oath was prescribed, namely, in the 
reign of Anne; and then the interpreta 

tion must be, “I will preserve the law 
regarding the church, not unaltered, but 
unmitigated.” And then the comment on 
the oath amounts to this—That the King 
is sworn, not only against the franchises 
of his people, but the mildness of his 
religion. Here, then, aré produced against 
the Catholic claims two oaths: the one 
founded on the madness of the time; the 





other, on am interpretation which’ sup- 
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poses the king ofa free government and a 
merciful faith to have sworn against the 
freedom: of his subjects. and the merciful 
quality .of his religion. .We are, how- 
ever, stopped.in this argument by two 
paradoxes: Ist, That the Catholics do 
not desire civil. rights; .2dly, That they 
do not desire-equality. We are told this 
without evidence, against the evidence of 
innumerable petitions, and against the na- 
tural feelings of men. Let us try that 
argument.on ourselves: let us propose to 
the Protestants.to renounce their employ- 
ments,-and to give up their seats in parlia- 
ment—-what.say you? Am I to under- 
stand, then, that the Catholic spirit is 
broken, and that our penal code has rob- 
bed them, of moral elevation. It is 
added, franchises would be of no use. to 
them, and that they are too. poorand mi- 
serable to avail themselves of civil capaci- 
ties; that.is to say to them, we have. de- 
stroyed your fortunes, we have broken 
your hearts, and all we now. expect is, 
that youwill lay down your lives in our 
service. Sir, the laws have not been so 
bad as this would made them: the laws 
and the government, have destroyed nei- 
ther.the spirit nor the property of the Ca-: 
tholic. ‘The Catholics do, I believe, most 
exceedingly wish for the franchises in 
question, and are .rich enough and. able 
enough to,make use of them. ‘The landed 
interest, of the Catholics is considerable : 

you imagine that interest does not feel 
the exclusion from parliament, and from 
the State? The commercial interest is 
considerable ; do you imagine that inter- 
est.does not feel the exclusion from the 
bank—frem the corporations? The com- 
monalty—the peasantry; do you ima- 
gine they do not sympathize with their fa- 
ternity ? do you imagine they do not feel 
for themselves—not. feel the torrents ot 
abuse uttered against them and their bre- 
thren? When gentlemen talked of asking 
the peasant, whether he cared for cman- 
cipation, they used a phrase which he 
would not have understood.; butif you had 
asked him, Whether he felt the distinc- 
tion made between the Protestant and the 
Catholic ?, he. would bave given a rapid 
answer in. the. affirmative ; and he would 
have been able .to explain that answer, 
by reciting his sufferings: In short, he 
cannot be a. chancellor, perhaps, but the 
peasant can be a man ; and the law which. 
blemishes his community, and sets ano- 
ther sec: over him, degrades him. from 
that station. Repeal the law, and, you 











restore him to his place: you give to 
the Catholic peasant, protection—to the 
Catholic gentleman, hope-and to your- 
selves, a people. 

I. have more objections to this argu- 
ment; it is.a contumelious way of talking 
to your fellow-subjects, as if they were of 
a different and inferior nature; and it 1s 
also an injurious way of talking ; for in 
teaching them, you teach yourselves to 
depreciate the value of your own fran- 
chises; and you become an_ apostle 
preaching against pour own liberties; and 
sophisticate yourself out of the passions 
by which those liberties are to be de- 
fended. 

But we are told that all- this supposi- 
tion of Catholic indifference is a mistake, 
and that instead of this, the Cathclics do 
most ardently desire situations in parlia- 
ment and in the state; and that they 
would use both to overturn the settlement 
of property, and the establishment of the 
church. I do allow self defence to be a 
legitimate cause of restriction; but the, 
danger must be evident. Let us investi- 
gate the danger. Ere that the Catholics 
can by a. law repeal the settlement of 
property, they must be the parliament. 
Let us suppose that difficulty overcome, 
and let us consider how that parliament 
would act.on property. First, that par- 
liament. must possess the property of the 
country, otherwise it could not be the 
parliament. Again, the Catholics have 
made great. purchases since 1778, founded 
on Protestant titles; and the Catholic 
tenantry hold under Protestant landlords, 
ina very great extent: the bulk, there- 
fore, of Catholic property, depends on 
Protestant titles. The danger alleged 
arises, then, from two impossibilities :-— 
Ist, that the Catholics will be the par- 
liament ; 2ndly, That they will then use 
their power to destroy their property. 
I do not ask whether this danger be pos- 
sible, but I ask whether it be that immi- 
nent and obvious danger which can justify 
us to take away the franchise of the 
Catholic, to endanger our own, and to 
make the inheritance of our property in- 
compatibie with the freedom of our fellow 
subjects. Let us reduce our policy to an 
act of parliament, aad make our situation 
the recital of the statute—it would run 
thus :_ Whereas the different. powers of the 
continent .of Europe have yielded to 
France, and whereas we have no support 
but in the people of these islands ; be it 
enacted that one fourth of the same. be 
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disqualified! Or, let us suppose a ship of 
war at sea, with the French in view, and 
that before the engagement some learned 
gentleman should desire to speak to the 
‘captain, and should address him as fol- 
lows:. Sir, one hundred years ago, the 
Papists fought against us at the Boyne— 
four hundred years ago, the Papists broke 
the passport of John Huss; and six hun- 
dred yearsago the Papists.voted the can- 
nons of Lateran, and denounced the Albi- 
genses—numbers of your seamen are Pa- 
pists, and, therefore, for the safety of the 
ship, throw the crew overboard.—These 
islands are that vessel—the ark in the 
French deluge—in it the living creatures, 
‘not yet swallowed up by France, are as- 
sembled, and you propose, by your penal 
code, to make them drown one another: 

As to the danger of religion, that dan- 
ger, like the other, stands without proof. 
‘Let us contemplate the state of the church, 
and then let us speak of its danger ; The 
Protestant church is the established 
church of Ireland, the people Catholic, 
that Catholic people pay that church : 
the objection is, a proposition that we 
should disfranchise those Catholics, the 
better to secure their payment of that 
church. It isa proposition in breach of 
a moral duty, against the people by whom 
the church is paid, and the principles of 
that religion for which that church is sup- 
ported: it is a proposition that sacrifices 
tothe imaginary danger of the ecclesi- 
astical establishment, not only the peo- 


‘ple, but the Deity—that is, his attri- 


butes; and supposes that holy and pious 
corporation todo what it could not con- 
ceive, still less perpetrate, to shoulder 
God out of the church, and the people out 
of the constitution. Let us try the sanc- 
tity of this policy by making it part of our 
prayers, and let us suppose aclergyman 
thus to recite the christian duties, saying, 
Do as you would be done by, love your 
enemies, love your neighbours as your- 
selves, and so may God incline your 
hearts to disfranchise one another. I am 
not surprised that a philosopher should 
have rested the world on an elephant, but 
T am surprised that you should laugh at 
that philosopher, and should exceed his 
folly, and rest not the globe, but the Ma- 
ker of it, on the mischief we do one 
another, and should think it necessary to 
crutch up omnipotence by penal laws, 
and should contemplate the Deity asa 
petty potentate of a subsidized dominion ; 
some Italian prince, or German duke, kept 
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alive by act of parliament. The elephant, 
the tortoise, and the two oaths—give us 
them, and all'is safe, the creation’ and the 
creator; take them away, and down goes 
the universe: See the united ‘wisdom of 
the old sage, and the modern politician. 
The refusal rests on six wicked propo- 
sitions : 

ist. That the majority of the followers 
of Christ, are the worst of the human 
species, and that they are rendered thus 
bad by their religion. 

gnd, That the result of the British go- 
vernment in Ireland, has been the un- 
qualified depravity of her inhabitants, 

3rd, That the fundamental laws of 
England are incompatible with the civil 
privileges of the majority of the Irish. 

4th, That their first magistrate is sworn 
against their rights. 

’ 5th, That the Protestants of Ireland 
have gotten a great proportion of her 
land, and should therefore disqualify a 
great proportion of her people. 

6th, That the Protestant church is paid 
in a great proportion by the Catholics, 
and should, for that reason, deprive them 
of their civil privileges, 

On the truth of such monstrous propo- 
sitions, it is supposed We are warranted 
to commit, on the principles of law, four 
capital violations ; namely, to continue 
laws which are partial Jaws, laws that are 
arbitrary, laws that punish opinions, and 
laws that punish religion, Six monstrous 
propositions, and four palpable violations, 
to do what? to ruin your empire: for 
what else but ruin is ‘that policy which di- 
vides your people in the face of your ene- 
my? But if gentlemen. think this policy, 
and if you were to send to hell for 
principles, or to Bedlam for discretion, 
you would not find worse: Wise and vir- 
tuous in theory, see what it has proved 
to be in practice ; let ussee what it has 
done in Ireland. The close of the 17th 
century was -the commencement of the 
penal code ; that was the age in which a 
law passed in England to deprive Ireland 
of her trade, to prohibit in Ireland the ex- 
port of her woollen trade; that was the 
age in which a law passed in England to 
subject the Irish, concerned in that export, 
to~be taken from Ireland, and tried, fined, 
and confined in England; that was the 
age in which a bill. passed to deprive the 
Irish lords of their judicature, and to 
establish the power of the British par- 
liament to make law for Ireland. 

Having thus disposed of her liberty, 
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see the effect of this policy on her for- 
tunes. After an experiment of near eighty 
ears (a time long enough for the exercise 
ofall its virtues), that is, about 1779, the 
people and the government were both 
ruined. The Irish government could not 
pay its establishments—its establishment 
at that time was remarkably low, for 
4,000 of our troops were taken off the 
Irish list. The Irish government could 
not pay that reduced establishment : the 
Irish government borrowed 50,000/. from 
England, to sustain itself; the Irish go- 
vernment borrowed 20,0001. from a pri- 
vate gentleman of that country, to give 
the army bread ; the Irish government 
consult the commissioners of: the revenue 
in that distress; the commissioners an- 
swer—their answer is remarkable: to a 
uestion put by the government touching 
i cause of our distress, they reply, that 
among other causes, one was to be found 
in the following fact, namely, that the 
Irish had ceased to quit the country, and 
thatthe American war had stopped emi- 
gration. The cause was as the commis- 
sioners had mentioned: we could not feed 
our inhabitants, and we banished them; 
we were restrained from the export of our 
manufaciures, and we found relief by ex- 
porting our people. The Irish govern- 
ment then assemble the Irish parliament; 
the parliament reply, that nothing but a 
free trade could save the nation from 
impending ruig—a nation possessed of 
above seventeen millions of acres, a tem- 
perate climate, a fertile soil, without the 
visitation of plague, pestilence or famine, 
and without any enemy in the country 
except her laws, precipitated on imme- 
diate rain! Such were the effects of the 
penal code and its concomitants, or 
rather such were the judgments of God 
on the land that had passed such a 
code+—judgments inflicted by her Maker, 
and declared by her parliament. 
. Turn now to the age of the repeal of 
those laws. It began in 1778; about 
that time, when every other country ad- 
vanced in riches, ours had come on s0 
slowly, as not to be able to support her 
government, or feed her people. The 
repeal began in 1778; the system had 
been attacked before. My old and inesti- 
mable friend, sir Hercules Langrishe, had 
Mr. Burke, with truth, observes) thrown 
is youthfulspear at the horrid fabric— 
he had refused’ to pay adoration to the 
demon that resided therein, and had un- 
sainted the diabolical spirit in “his own 








_pandeemonium ; but the great assault, in 
which he took a leading part, was in 1778 
and 1782: the rights of property and the 
rights of religion were then in a great 
measure restored. The grant fell short ; 
but the gratitude of the Catholics at that 
time out ran the provisions of the statutes, 
gave the parliament a credit for a future 
complete emancipation, and the country 
the strength of complete unanimity. 

That was the age of the repeal of the 
penal code, and in that age the personal 
liberty of the subject was secured by an 
habeas corpus act; the justice of the 
country was secured by a judges’ bill 
(they held their offices before during plea- 
sure); the army of the country was made 
parliamentary by an Irish mutiny bill—it 
had been before imposed on the country 
without law, and against it; the revenues 
of the country were made annual—they 
had been, in a great proportion, the per- 
petual inheritance of the crown; the trade 
of the country became free—it had been 
before, by English acts, restrained and an- 
nihilated ; the trade of the country with 
the British colonies became open and di- 
rect—it had been, in the essential articles, 
interdicted; the power of the English 
privy council, to originate and alter Irish 
bills, was annihilated ; the power of the 
Irish privy council, to alter, origimate, and 
suppress Irish bills, was annibilated ; the 
power of the courts of England, to try 
Irish appeals, was annihilated ; the power 
of the British parliament, to make law for 
Ireland, was relinquished; the power of 
the Irish parliament, who before could 
only originate petitions, not bills, was re- 
stored in full, complete, and exclusive au- 
thority. 

Nor were these acquisitions a barren li- 
berty. The exports of Ireland increased 
above one half; her population near a 
third; and her agriculture, that was not 
before able to feed a smaller number of 
inhabitants (for we were fed by corn from 
England), supplied an increased popula- 
tion of one million, and sent a redundancy 
to Great Britain. The courtier was asto- 
nished— he had re such pros- 
pects as the frenzy of the enthusiast, he 
read that frenzy registered tn the public 
accounts, 

Nor was all this wealth slow in coming. 
The nation started into manhood at once ; 
young Ireland came forth like a giant, 
rejoicing inher strength. In less than 
ten years was this increase aceomplished ; 
in 1782 we exported 3,300,000—in 1792, 
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what would now be valued at near 
11,000,000—in 1784, 24,000,000 of yards 
of linen—and in 1792, 45,000,000 of yards 
of linen. Public prosperity so crowded 
on the heel of the statute, that the powers 
of nature seemed to stand at the right-hand 
of parliament. , , 

The leading causes of this were as evi- 
dent as the fact: the country became cul- 
tivated, because the laws that deprived the 
catholic of an interest in the soil were re- 
pealed, and an opportunity was given to 
the operation of her corn laws; her trade 
increased, because the prohibitions on her 
trade were removed ; and the prohibitions 
were removed, because she asserted her 
liberty ; and she asserted her liberty, be- 
cause she suspended her religious ani- 
mosity. Unanimity shut the gates of 
strife, and Providence opened the gates of 
commerce. Providence had whipped the 
country, through a century, with her own 
acts of parliament, and blessed her on the 
repeal of them; and so connected were 
the penal laws and the poverty—the 
‘crime and the punishment, that it did not 
seem to be a series of cause and effect; but 
a superior power standing in the island, 
visible, inflicting with its lash and exhort- 
ing with its bounty, and suggesting, by 
the indelible lessons of woe and weal, to 
my country how to get her liberty, and 

ours how to secure her empire. 

I have drawn example from my own 
country ; 1 pass over others: I might—I 
do not detail the gloomy catalogue of des- 
potic governments, whose yoke has been 
established by a discord; or of 
empires, like that of the Greeks, erased ; 
or of nations, like your own at certain pe- 
riods, stung to madness by that inexorable 
fury. I avoid the dungeon of theology, 
the mad-house of casuistry, and the noisy 
tribe of the sectarians ; nor do I dwell on 


. their bookish ignorance, and their vulgar 


turbulence, nor tell with what fury they 
fought, with what feebleness they rea- 
soned; and how they ever abused their 
Victories over each other; trampled on 
one another’s liberty, abandoned their 
own; forgot their God, and sated the 
wildest revenge with all the spiteful cant 
of hypocritical devotion.—They did not 
want their king-cry, and their church-cry, 
nor any of that public rant, with which, 
for political purpose, the public cheat 
panders the name of his Maker. I pass 
over the contentious part of the history of 
my own country; the ashes are yet warm, 
and I fear to tread on those perilous ma- 


‘ 
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where oblivion is patriotism, and concord 
is salvation; doubting whether I possess 
the good qualities, certain that I share all 
the infirmities of my nation, I have no 
right, in another country, to criticise my 
own, but am obliged by duty, and led by 
inclination, to defend her—protestant and 
catholic without distinction, and with un- 
abated fidelity. Sufficient to say, that in 
her religious contests the different parti- 
zans did what all religious partizans ever 
do, they abused their victory, and they 
paid the penalty ; the catholics lost their 
land, the protestants lost their liberty, 
and both a free constitution. The times 
1 allude to are past, the religious spi- 
rit that inflamed them is past, Bellona 
has recalled her learned gentlemen of 
much theology, and much metaphy- 
sics—Bedlam has shut her gates upon 
them—Bigotry is now no more than a 
spent fury. Three hundred years have 
been sufficient to subdue one miserable 
madness; the great bodies and establish- 
ments that formerly petitioned against the 
catholics, have either recalled their thun- 
der, or expressed their approbation. There 
is not, on your table, a single petition 
against the catholics, the city of London 
has not stirred; the city of Dublin has 
rejected an anticatholic address ; the uni- 
versity of Dublin has done the same; a 
great northern protestant county in Ire- 
land has passed resolutions in their fa- 
vour: the university of Oxford, in her 
late distinguished appointment, has marked 
her approbation of the principles of civil 
and religious liberty; your pulpit ree 
sounds with strains the most liberal, in les« 
sons equally brilliant. and profound; the 
mitre is placable—we recognize, with gra» 
titude, the genuine majesty of the chris- 
tian religion: You yourselves, your 

vernment and parliament, have led the 
way. In 1709 you set up the popedom ; 
1791 you established popery in North 
America; in 1808, you conveyed the ca- 
tholic religion, with all its rites and cere~ 
monies, to South America. In 1809, you 
sent to Spain and Portugal two armies, ta 
support in both, and in full power, the 
splendour and the rights of the Romish 
church. You employed Irishmen and 
Irish money in these expeditions, and will 
you now disqualify the Irish for popery. 
France out of the question, there is not a 
catholic on the globe whom you have not 
embraced, except your fellow subjects, 
To that embrace-I now recommend yor, 
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The right hon. gent. concluded with mov- 
petitions be referred 


ing, “ That the said 
toa Committee.’ 

Sir J. C. Hippesley * rose, to second the 
motion of his right hon. friend. He ob- 
served, that, called upon as he had been, 

he felt himself constrained:to bespeak the 

atience of the House, to a greater extent, 
he feared, than was suited to so late an 
hour. The subject naturally branched 
itself into distinct heads, which might be 
more advantageously discussed in’a com- 
mittee' than under the present form of the 
House ;—but he was not so sanguine as 
to anticipate that a committee would be 
conceded: and, as his right hon. friend 
had left so little to be added in point of 
argument, after the brilliant and powerful 
appeals he had made to the House upon 
former occasions, as well as on the pre- 
sent, it would be highly presumptuous to 
attempt to follow his example. The 
question had been introduced to their con- 
sideration with every advantage which 
most powerful talents and impressive 
energy of language could give; and he 
should certainly avoid every endeavour to 
add further interest, by declamation, on a 
subject to. which the feelings of the House 
had been so strongly excited. 

The course of sir J. H. proposed to 
take, with the indulgence of the House, 
was one derived more immediately from 
his own experience, and consistent with 
that peculiar combination of circumstances 
and events, which had probably induced 
his right hon. friend to make that reference 
which it now became his duty to meet; 
aduty no less urgent with regard to those 
friends who had madesuch sacrifices in sup- 
port of this great question, at an antecedent 
period, than to the claims of several mil- 
lions of our fellow-subjects; and espe- 
cially of those among them to whose 
valour we were constrained to resort for 
the preservation of all that was dear to us ; 
but. from whom, nevertheless, we with- 
held the participation and enjoyment of 
franchises which are the birthright of 
every loyal subject under a free consiitu- 
tion, and which cannot, in common jus- 
tice, or upon any sound principle of poli- 
tics or morals, be refused to men that are 

‘ deemed worthy of being called forth in 
_ defence of the general security ofthe state. 
_ That the Catholics, whose claims, are 
now before the House, “ ought to be con- 





jist From the original edition, printed for 
J. Faulder, Bond Street. 
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sidered as good and loyal: subjects of his 
Majesty, his. crown, and. government,’ 
has been generally and repeatedly, de- 
clared by successive acts of the: legis. 
lature *; and another great truth is no Jess 
inculcated— that it must tend. to» the 
prosperity and strength of his, Majesty’s 
dominions ; that his subjects, of all deno- 
minations, should, enjoy the blessings of 
our free constitution, and should be bound 
to each other by mutual interest and af- 
fection t.” But it is a melancholy fact, 
that these salutary objects have been very 
little advanced ; though it is certain that 
every inference which can be drawn 
from the most. incontrovertible documents 
and from experience, ought to have tended 
to cultivate and strengthen the growth of 
such a wise and. just policy. Sir J. H. 
considered it to have been the object. of 
his right hon. friend, in calling upon him, 
that he should state to the House some 
facts with which he had been intimately 
concerned, and further to substantiate the 
causes why so little had been effected ; 
and he flattered himself that he was com- 
petent to adduce such collateral evidence 
as would place the subject in a clear light. 

He lamented that a part of the Roman 
Catholic community. had, by their own 
acts and declarations, since the period of 
the last discussion of this subject in the 
House, not a little contributed to produce 
unseasonable impressions in- the minds of 
such as had but little examined the ques- 
tion, and were content to rest their opi- 
nions upon the basis of an antiquated, 
though honest prejudice. The conduct 
of certain Roman Catholic prelates, since 
the period just mentioned,—and the ob- 
loquy cast by many individual writers, 
professing themselves, Catholics, upon the 
conduct of those parliamentary friends 
who have invariably sought the interests 
and aggrandisement of the United King- 
dom, by endeavouring to promote the 
honour and advantages of their Catholic 
feflow-subjects, had naturally strength- 
ened that original prejudice. But the 
cause in agitation is. not merely that of an 
insulated part of the community ; it is the 
cause of the whole state; the aggregate 
strength of the empire, the vital organs of 
its power, and the consolidation of all its 
physical and moral energies, are at stake ! 





* Particularly the preambles of 31 Gee. 
3, c. 323; 33 Geo. 3, c. 445 also 21 and 
22 Geo. 3, c. 24, &c. Ke. &e. ; 

+ Pream. 9, lrish act, 1778. 
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and these at a moment, “ when,” as the 
right hon. mover had; on a former occa- 
sion, observed, “ ail Europe is arrayed in 
battalion against us!” 

The proceedings and animadversions 
connected with, what is styled, the Veto, 
or the proposed negative power of the 
crown upon the appointment of ‘the pre- 
lates of the Roman Catholic church, have 
principally tended to check the growing 
progress of a favourable disposition in the 
public mind to the prayer of the peti- 
tioners. A reference to the documents 
resulting from the voluntary acts of the 
Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, and 
to some of the animadversions of their 
humerous commentators, cannot fail to 
demonstrate how far the plainest facts are 
susceptible of perversion, and how little 
ground any description of the Catholic 
body have to accuse their parliamentary 
friends of originating a measure (whether 
from ignorance or design) tending to im- 
pose upon their church an injurious inno- 
vation of their essential discipline. 

Nevertheless, from a period commenc- 
ing about two months after the motion 
made by his right hon. friend in this 
House, on the 25th of May, 1808, down 
to the present hour, the Irish press has 
poured forth, in rapid succession, the most 
unqualified calumnies against those who 
had favoured a measure, which in fact had 
its origin with the four metropolitan and 
six other senior prelates of the Roman 
Catholic communion in Ireland. The 
last, though not the least injurious and un- 
merited attack of this description, which 
is confidently stated to have issued from 
the pen of a Roman Catholic prelate of 
Ireland, is addressed to the right -hon. 
member for the county of Kerry :* “ The 
pretended necessity for a veto, I consi- 
der,” (says the writer,) “ is a stale trick— 
a mere finesse to cozen Catholics out of 
their religion ; a manceuvre, to effect, by 
intrigue and cunning, what the most per- 
secuting laws were unable to bring about; 
it is holding out an insidious flag of truce, 
to betray the garrison, and take it by sur- 
prise :—but the Irish are clear-sighted, and 
though, from nature, they are generous 
and unsuspicious, they now have had suf- 
ficient experience to teach them to the 
contrary.”’—Could ‘this prelate be really 
ignorant of the origin of that very mea- 





* Published in the Kerry Herald, dated 
26th of April 1810, signed, A Catholic 
Clergyman. 
VOL, XVII, 
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sure which he thus deprecates ?>—Could he 
be ignorant that the ten senior prelates of 
his own order, comprehending the four 
titular archbishops, in the month of Ja- 
nuary 1799, solemnly resolved, that «such 
interference of government as may enable 
it to be satisfied of the loyaity of the per- 
son appointed is just, and ought to be ac- 
ceded to?’ And further, “ that, to give 
this principle its full operation,’ them- 
selves laid down the details of the elec. 
tions of their bishops ;_ and proposed that 
the person so elected was to be presented 
to government, and that, if he were obs 
jected to, the electors were to proceed to 
the election of another candidate ? Could 
he be ignorant that those prelates ap- 
pointed a committee of three of their ape 
pointed body, to transact ail business with 
government, “ relative to the said propo 
sal, under the substance of the regulations 
agreed on and subscribed by them ?”? and 
the proposed resolutions of the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th January, 1799, were transmitted 
to the lord-lieutenant, and to the king’s 
ministers ? Such were the facts! True it is 
that those resolutions were not acted upon, 
for they were to be practically concurrent 
with a proposal which had been made to 
the prelates, namely, that of an indepen- 
dent state-provision for the clergy of Ire- 
land; and the prelates had resolved, that 
“such a provision, through government, 
competent and secured, ought to be thank 
fully accepted.”’* Circumstances had in- 





* A doubt, at that period, had been en- 
tertained, whether the see of Rome might 
not object to such a provision, as convey- 
ing an impression unfavourable to the in- 
dependence of the Irish Roman Catholic 
church. The Roman Catholic bishops in 
Scotland had, at the same period, solicited 
such a provision in aid of the miserable 
pittance left to them and their clergy after 
the confiscation of their property on the 
continent. Mr, Pitt lent a compassionate 
ear to their distresses, and the sentiments 
of the see of Rome are expressed in the 
following official note, under the signature 
of the Cardinal Borgia, prefect of the col- 
lege of Propaganda Fide, countersigned 
by Cardinal Brancadoro, then secretary. 

(Copy.) “ Da Monsigr. Moylan Vescovo 
di Cork in Irlanda, il quale ha costi goduto 
l’onore di trattare con V. S. Illma, e con i 
degni Ministri di Sua Maesta Brittannica 
sopra gli affari déi nostri Cattolici, sono 
stato ragguagliato di quanto. Ella siasé 
= a proteggerli; e come sia lé” 
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tervened which impeded the execution of 
that great and just measure, which was 
then avowed: to be in the contemplation 
of government. Whether the ministers 
were sincere in their declarations, is not 
the present object of inquiry, nor is it ma- 
terial ; it is certain that the presumption 
is in their favour. They avowed that the 
* obstacles to the bringing forward mea- 
sures of concession to the Catholic body, 
were insurmountable whilst in office, and 


that they felt it impossible to continue im 


administration under. the inability to pro- 
pose it, with the circumstances necessary 
to carry the measure, with all its advan- 
tages.”’* They made the sacrifice of their 
offices to their opinions, which may be 
considered as no light test of ministerial 
sincerity. 

But to return to the resolutions of the 
Roman Catholic prelates in 1799: we have 
been lately told that they passed, « when 
the reign of terror was still breathing,” 
by “ practising upon fear and solitude ;” 
and were “ concerted with little less than 
a menace,” and that “a pension to our 
clergy was the preamble of the written 
concession.” A learned Roman Catho- 
lic prelate on this side of the channel, who 
has recently published “ An elucidation 


of the Veto,” assuming as his motto, 
Quaque ipse miserrima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui, 
describes his constituent prelates, at the 
period in question, as “ beset and plied” 





ben’ anche riuscito di ottenere un’ onesta 
privisione per i Vicarj Apostolici, e Clero 
Cattolico di Scozia: Opera tutta del suo 
grande animo e zelo senza pari, degno 
percid dei piu vivi ringraziamenti! II 
Santo Padre, questa Sac : Congregazione, 
ed Io, che vi presiedo in qualita di Pro- 
Prefetto ce ne nostriamo tutti sensibilissimi: 
ond’ é, che pregandolo in commun nome 
a continuarne anche in appresso la pro- 
tezione; ed esibendeci pronti a poterle 
corrispondere per si segnalati -favori in 
qualunque incontro de suoi desiderj, do 
vero cuore me le offero, e resto. Servi- 
tore, &c.—S. Carde. Borgia Pro-Prefetto. 
= Cesare Arcivo. di Nisibii—Roma 26 
Luglio 1800.—Di V. S. Ilma.—Sigr. 
Cavre. Hippisley (Londra.) 

* Vide the notes transmitted by mar- 

vis Cornwallis to Dr. Troy, in Mr. Plow- 
den’s History of lreland, and in the Speech 
of lord Castlereagh, on the 25th of May. 

+ Vide Mr, Clinch’s Inquiry, Dublin, 
1808. 2 





by. the then minister of Ireland; and as 
having been “ led to believe that their 
church would not only be protected and 
honoured, but also that it would, in a sor’ 
of subordinate way, become the establish- 
ed church of Ireland :’’ and, “ under this 
persuasion, these ten prelates admitted, 
that, in the appointment.of the prelates of 
the Roman Catholic religion to vacant 
sees, such interference of government as 
may enable it to be satisfied of the loyalty 
of persons appointed, is just and ought to 
be acceded to,” &c. &c. 

Now, with respect to the fact of those 
resolutions having been influenced by @ 
reign of terror and dictated by menace, 
the noble viscount (lord Castlereagh) on 
the opposite bench, who is the ex-minister 
alluded to, is most competent to speak ; 
and should any circumstance, connected 
with the transactions of the government 
of Ireland of that period, be mis-stated by 
sir J. H. it would be subject to the cor- 
rection of that noble lord, with whom, 
during the whole of thése transactions, 
he had maintained a confidential cor 
respondence, particularly at the in- 
stance of the minister of the depart- 
ment* the continuation of which was re- 
peatedly solicited by the noble viscount 
himself. (Here lord Castlereagh was ob- 
served to nod his assent.} Sir J. H. con- 
tinued.—That he could, from these cire 
cumstances, speak with greater confidence 
respecting the measures then in the con 
templation of government, many of which 
had been suggested by himself, and ap- 
proved by his Majesty’s ministers; nor 
was he less in familiar habits of corres- 
pondence, at the same period, with some 
of the most eminent prelates, who were 
parties to those resolutions, and were 
fully apprised of the situation in which he 
stood with the King’s ministers. No- 
thing could be more strongly marked in 
their correspondence, than their unquali- 
fied reliance on the honour of those mi- 
nisters ; their communications with the 
castle were unembarrassed by apprehen- 
sions, if any faith is to be reposed in their 
statements ; and an apparent reciprocal 
friendly understanding was the basis of all 
their proceedings. 

But we will suppose that it was other-, 
wise, and that terror had been the order 
of the day : what different qualities then 





* The late duke of Portland, then se- 
cretary of state for the home department, . 
1799——1800, 
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must these venerable prelates possess, 
from the sterninflexibility oftheir con- 
fidential agent, who has so repeatedly de- 
clared, that he invites martyrdom, sooner 
than give up an atom of the essential disci- 
pline of his church? His own consti- 
tuents, nevertheless, for the very act now 
deprecated (which is authenticated by 
their signatures, namely, that of the four 
metropolitan and the six senior bishops), 
are acccused “ of a commerce of robbery 
not less than sacrilege, and of an acquies- 
cence ina measure calculated to stir up 
insurrection, to suffocate Christianity, to 
desolate Ireland-”’ * 

Adverting to the progress of these ill- 
fated transactions, we come to the period 
when Dr. Milner (as the avowed agent 
of the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland) 
communicated with noble lords and right 
honourable gentiemen, who, in conse- 
quence, stated in Parliament the result of 
that communication, and announced, as 
they conceived they were warranted, the 
assent of the Roman Catholic prelates of 
Ireland, to the spirit, if notthe letter of 
the proposal virtually sanctioned by Dr. 
Milner. Onthis part of the subject great 
misapprehension has taken place, and 
volumes have been written upon it: the 
git of the question however is this — 
Was any measure stated to the House, in 
1808, as having obtained the actual or vir- 
tual assent of the Roman Catholic prelates 
which, in point of fact, was not consonant 
to the letter of their own resolutions’ in 
1799? It matters not how those noble 
lords or gentlemen may have themselves 
reasoned on the effects’of that measure— 
different conclusions may be drawn from 
the same premises : the fact was simple, 
and stood on record : andthere was no dis- 
position to bind Dr. Milner beyond his 
authority ; he had stated that he was not 
accredited to assent to the specific mea- 
sure, though he considered himself well 
warranted to express his confidenge in the 
assent of his constituents. 

But we will look a little further.—The 
debate in this House took place on the 
25th of May, and in a few days the report 
ef itreached Dublin. Those parliamen- 
tary friends who had been the advocates 
of the measure, received deliberate ac- 
knowledgments of their. efforts, and 
thanks in the name of the Roman Catholic 
prelacy of Ireland. From the 2d of June 
till towards the end of the following July, 





* Letters of Detector, Dublin, 1809. 
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not a word escaped to lead their parlia- 
mentary friends todoubt thatthe same im- 
pressions continued in the minds of those, 
who, from their stations, must naturall 
have been considered as the niost promi- 
nent toobject or approve, sir J. H. observed 
that no person was more competent to 
speak to this fact than himself. About 
the end of July, commenced the attack 
upon this proposal in the public prints, 
led by a writer under the signature of 
Sarsfield, and followed by Lacius, Inimicus 
Veto, and other assumed signatures ; and 
by some writers, who attested their opi- 
nions under their real names. The tone 
of all was in unison with the denunciations 
that have been quoted ; and increased in 
violence, as the period approached for 
assembling the Catholic prelates in Dub- 
lin, to deliberate on the precise object 
which had been so much misconceived 
and misrepresented, and had thereby ex- 
cited an almost general discontent. 

If particular periods are to be marked 
by distinct appellations, the hour of this 
ecclesiastical convention might truly have 
been termed the reign of terror :—for, un- 
questionally, many of the prelates went 
thither under a very alarming anticipation 
of the possible result. No imputation - is 
meant to be cast upon the integrity, the 
patriotism, or the truly Christian spirit of 
those who constituted that assembly of di- 
vines ; and still less is any reproach in- 
tended to be cast upon the feelings of an 
honourable, frank, and high-spirited class 
of our fellow-subjects, deeply interested 
in the resolutions of their prelates, and 
more jealous of the independency. of their 
religion, than anxious for their own resto- 
ration to the common: franchises of the 
constitutien. Such, however, was ‘the ill 
omen and misfortune of the times, that a 
combination of circumstances, some extra- 
neous, and some more or less connected 
with the interior discipline of the: Roman 
Catholic church, very forcibly operated, 
at this conjuncture, to produce that colli- 
sion, which militated so powerfully against 
the united efforts of their best friends, “ to 
“ insure the success of a system of univers 
“’sal and unreserved benevolence.” * 


4 





* The above passage is fromthe speech 
of lord Grenvilie, on moving the question 
on the 27th of May, i805. Mr. Trotter, 
formerly private secretary to Mr. Fox, 
asserts, in a recent pamphlet, that the ex- 
ministers were pledged to support Catho- 
lic emancipation, without any such con 
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As opinions seem to change with the 
fleeting hour, it is instructive to look back 
to the estimation in which the proposal of 
the Veto was held by the accredited 
agent of the Irish prelates, a few months 
alter it was renewed on the presumed ac- 
quiescence of his constituents, in 1803. 

Dr. Milner, V. A. and bishop of Cas- 
tabaia, in his Letter to a Parish Priest, 
dated_ist August, 1808, says—* I proceed 
to shew upon what grounds I resied my 
opinicn, that the Irish prelates, in the 
‘event of a iriendly ministry succeeding 
to power, and of the emancipation being 
granted, would not hesitate, under the 
presumed sanciion of his Holiness, to ad- 
mit of a limited power of exclusion in the 
executive government. The first of these 


grounds is the actual consent which they 
(that is, the four metropolitans and six of 
the most antient bishops), speaking in the 
name of the whole episcopal! body, have 
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actually given to the proposed measure in 
their solemn deliberations, held at Dub- 
lin,on the 17th, 18th, and 19th January, © 
1799. In these deliberations, having 
premised the justice and propriety of the 
interference of government in the ap- 
pointment of Catholic bishops, as far as is 
necessary to asceriain their loyalty, they 
resolve as follows :”—!'The Resolutions of 
1799, are then quoted by Dr. M.) “« With 
respect to these Resolutions, I have to ob- 
serve—Iist, That they are in the hands, I 
believe, both of ministry and opposition, 
and are considered by both as binding 
upon the episcopal body :—2dly, That 
the exclusive power itselt, or ihe right of 
ihe Veio, is not less explicitly offered in 
them than it is mentioned in my negocia- 
tious :—3dly, ‘Phe necessary checks upon 
this Veto are not so distinctly expressed 
in the former as they are in the latter.” 
Again, “In almost every uncatholic 





dition. ‘Ihe jollowing extract of a letter 
written during the contest for the chan- 
cellorship of Oxtord will supply the best 
answer to this assertion: — “ The state 
of the question, as agitated in Parliament, 
is, in general, very i] understood. The 
Catholics petitioned for equal rights: 
Lord Grenville never moved that the 
House should agree to the prayer of the 
Petition; but that it should resolve itself 
into a committee to consider the Petition. 
In that committee, he adds, the subject 
could be fully investigated ; to consider 
what new safeguards its adoption might 
require — by what suggestions jealousy 
could be satisfied, and fear allayed : that, 
on this subject, he had concurred entirely 
with Mr. Pitt; their opinions had been 
formed together, by mutual communica- 
tion and unreserved confidence ; their 
plans embraced the whole ecclesiastical 
state of Ireland, including measures of 
considerable benefit to the established 
church, calculated to promote both its 
honour and advantage. The erection of 
churches and glebe houses, in a country 
where, of 2,400 parishes, not more than 
400 had glebe houses, formed an essential 
part of their plan.”—* The state of the 
Reman Catholic church adminis'ering to 
the spiritual wants of four millions of our 
people, had also been an object of their 
deliberate consideration. If you tolerate 
the Roman Catholic church, which is epis- 
copal, you must of course allow it to have 
bishops; but, adds lord Grenville, it is 
unquestionably proper that the Crown 
should exercise an effectual negative over 





the appointment of the persons called to 
exercise these functions. Lord Grenville 
then proceeded to enumerate the measures 
with which Mr, Pit and himself always 
meant to accompany the proposal :— 
‘Great and important sateguards,’ says 
his lordship, ‘they were for the civil and 
ecclesiastical constitution of the realm ; 
wise and salatary provisions for promoting 
the mterests of religion—for extending 
the beneticial intercourse of our reformed 
and established’ church—for conciliating 
the warmest affection: of a people, 
whose varicus interests and feelings 
were ibus consulted—and for insuring the 
success of a system of universal and unre. 
served benevolence.’ ”” —‘“ What I ask 
(says lord Grenville): is only that you 
should enter fully into the discussion of 
the subject; whatever be the result of 
your deliberations, much benefit will be 
derived from the mere examination of 
these questions—asperities will be softened 
-—unfounded jealousies allayed. Let it be 
indelibly impréssed upon the mind of Ire- 
land, that it is only by Union, by close 
and intimate Union with Great Britain, 
that she can, in this dreadful convulsion 
of the world, defend her soil, protect her 
people, or maintain her independence.” 
—Such are lord Grenville’s recorded sens 
timems, and if they were calculated te 
give offence to the Catholics of Ireland, 
why was he again selected to move the 
Petition, afterwards presented by the earl 
of Donoughmore ? The Catholics of lre- 
land could not be ignorant of his. senti- 
ments, 
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country means are provided, and) care is 
taken, both by those who have a right to 
present, and by the holy See herself, that 
no-person obnoxious to the sovereign shall 
be. raised to the prelacy within his domi- 
nions. The sovereigns of Russia and 
Prussia will be fuund to have exercised a 
power in this respect, which far exceeds 
that which the Irish prelates have offered 
to his Majesty, and accordingly these so- 
vereigns have each of them an accredited 
agent at Rome, chiefly for the exercise of 
this power. The King himself enjoys it, 
with the consent of Rome, in the province 
of Canada ; the bishop of Quebec not be- 
ing allowed so much as to chuse his co-ad- 
jutor, until the latter has been approved 
by the civil governor :—Fourthly, What- 
ever outcries of the church being in danger 
may have been raised by ignorant or vio- 
lent Catholics in Ireland, 1 challenge any 
Jearned divine, or other writer, to shew 
that the allowance to government of an 
exclusive power in presenting to Catholic 
prelacies, if confined to three times, and 
accompanied each tine with the avowal 
of a well-grounded suspicion of the candi- 
daie’s loyalty, contains any thing either 
unlawful to itself or dangerous to the 
church.” 

The learned prelate then proceeds to 


assign the grounds of his opinion, and 
afterwards deprecates the outcry, that the 
rites of their church were about to be sur- 
rendered, and the King’s ecclesiastical 


supremacy over it acknowledged. “ But 
since this opinion” (he continues) “ is 
founded in the grossest error, nothing is 
so casy as to dissipate it, by exposing the 
true siate of facis in opposition to news- 
paper falsehoods, and by explaining in its 
several parts, the true system of canonical 
elections.” 

Dr. Milner then proceeds thus: — 
« Should the prelates recede from the Re- 
solutions which they entered into at Dub- 
lin, in 1799, I hope they will be.abie to 
vindicate their proceedings and character, 
against the numerous and able opponents 
of each communion, who will not fail to 
attack them on the subject, and harass 
them for many years to come. I hope 
they will provide answers, and such an- 
swers as may be defended against men of 
talents, to the following questions, which 
will incessantly be put to them, as they 
have in p+rt been already frequently put 
tome. The head of the church has al- 
lowed a direct. interference and power in 
the appointment of bishops throughout 
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the greater part of the Christian continent, 
to a man who has apostatised to Maho- 
metanism ; and shall it be deemed uns 
lawful for our Monarch to interfere in 
this business just so far as it is necessary 
to ascertain the loyalty of men who are to 
possess such great influence over his sub- 
jects ?—-The schismatical sovereign of 
Russia, and the heretical king of Prassia, 
have always been consulted in the choice 
of Catholic prelates, for the vacancies 
within their respective dominions ; what 
then hinders the sovereign of the united 
kingdom from enjoying the same privi- 
lege ? He actually possesses it now in his 
American dominions ; is that unlawful in 
Ireland, which is lawful in Canada? But 
you have already declared, after three 
days solemn deliberation on the subject, 
that such interference of government in 
the appointment of prelates, as may ena 
ble it to be satisfied of the loyalty of the 
person to be appointed, is just, and ought 
to be agreed to; and that, therefore, the 
candidate elected is to be presented to go- 
vernment, and that, if government has 
any proper objection against him, the 
president will convene the electors, and 
proceed to the election of another candi- 
date.””—“ Such were your decisions de- 
livered to government nine years ago, 
and which have remained with. it ever 
since, to be acted upon whenever circums 
stances should permit. Do you break 
faith with it? Or, is that become false 
and uclawful now, which was true, and 
lawful then? In a word, will you reject 
these resolutions (for the purpose of quiet- 
ing the alarms of the nation, and promot. 
ing the emancipation), which you heretoe 
fure voluntarily made in order to obtain a 
provision for yourselves ? 

«« Such are the objections, in part, (says 


‘Dr. Milner) which 1 am confident will be 


thus held out against the prelates on every 
side, should they retract their decisions. 
It is wise, Sir, to anticipate mischief of 
every kind, in order to guard against it. 
If, on the other hand, the prelates should 
abide by what they have solemnly re- 
solved upon, they will have nothing more 
to do than what is perfectly within their 
sphere, and what is comparatively eas 
to be done; namely, to enlighten their 
people, and shew them how grossly they 
have been imposed upon, both as to facts 
and reasoning.” 

Such were Dr. Milner’s sentiments, 
expressed im the month of August, 1808. 
On the 14th of September following, the 
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convention of the prelates was held in 
Dublin, and in that assembly they re- 
solved, “ That it is the decided opinion 
‘of the Roman Catholic prelates of Ire- 
land, that it is inexpedient to introduce 
any alteration of the canonical mode hi- 
therto observed in the nomination of the 
Roman Catholic bishops,” &c. Soon af- 
terwards, Dr. O’Reilly, the Roman Ca- 
tholic primate of Ireland, in answer to the 
enquiries of lord Southwell, and sir Edw. 
Bellew, says, “I think and am certain 
that, in forming their resolutions, the pre- 
lates did not mean to decide, that the ad- 
mission of a veto or negative on the part 
of the crown, with the consent of the 
Holy See, in the election of Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops, would be contrary to the 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic church, 
or to any practice or usage essentially 
and indispensably connected with the 
Roman Catholic religion.” The primate 
proceeds to avow his opinion, “ that the 
objection raised against the negative is of 
a temporary nature resulting from exist- 
ing circumstances, though many persons 
suppose it to arise from the nature of the 
measure, thus giving to the resolution of 
the bishops of 1808, a meaning which 
(he says) it does not deserve.” 

Sach is the construction placed on the 
veto by the Roman Catholic primate of 
Ireland, and by the accredited agent of 
the Irish Catholic prelacy.’’* 





* After the debates in 1805, when Mr. 
Fox moved to go into a commitiee on the 
Catholic petition, sir J. H. circulated a 
large impression of what was intitled 
« The Substance of additional Observa- 
tions, &c.” and copies were transmitted 
to Dr. Troy, for distribution to the Roman 
Catholic prelates of Ireland, in order that 
they might be fully aprised of the mea- 
sures that sir J. H. had conceived it to be 
his duty to recommend to the considera- 
tion of the King’s ministers, antecedent 
to the Union. Sir J. H. received many 
applications, particularly from two dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic prelates in 
Ireland, as well as from others in England, 
to reprint a large edition of the pamphlet, 
for circulation in Ireland; and a gentle- 
man, who has since that period particu- 
larly distinguished himself by his oppo- 
sition to the negative of the crown, then 
united with the Roman Catholic bishops in 
urging the re-publication of the pamphlet, 
as the “ wish of all those who had read 


it.” This pamphlet adverted to the 
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It is of some interest to consider the 
view taken of this proposed measure, by 
the see of Rome itself. Dr. Milner tells 
us, in the same Letter to a Parish Priest, 
that another ground of his opinion in fa- 
vour of the proposed veto, was, “ the im- 
plied consent of the sacred congregation 
of the Propaganda, adding, “ I shall take 
care that the original note of the sacred 
congregation here alluded to, and which 
was addressed to me in answer to my en- 
quiries, be laid before your assembled 
prelates.’ It is certain, that Dr. Milner 
did lay that note before the prelates as- 
sembled in 1808; it is certain, also, that 
they approved the whole of his conduct 
respecting his transactions here, as the 
assembly p4ssed an unanimous vote of 
thanks in his favour, requesting him to 


mode of appointing Roman Catholic bi- 
shops in lreland ; stated the practice, ob- 
taining in the United Provinces, upon the 
authority of the cardinal secretary of the 
Propoganda,—namely, that all Catholic 
priests, or cures, were presented by the 
arch-priest to the civil magistrate, pour étre 
avoués comme Curés, (as, in the United 
Provinces, there were no Roman Catholic 
bishops.) Sir J. H. proceeded to object 
to the nomination of the Irish Catholic bi- 
shops by the crown, which had been sug- 
gested by an Irish county member, in the 
course of the debate of 1805, and quoted 
the letter of Mr. Burke to lord Kenmare 
in support of his objection to all power of 
nomination, adding, ‘that the whole- 
some end which the learned gentleman 
had in view, might easily be attained by 
another regulation.” He then stated, 
«that, among the various regulations sug- 
gested to government, at that period was 
one, providing that, in future, all lists of 
persons recommended to fill vacant sees, 
or deaneries, previous to their transmis- 
sion to Rome, should be communicated to 
his Majesty’s ministers.”’—He then ad- 
verted to various other regulations, con- 
cluding, “ that such regulations could not 
be considered, even at Rome, as incompa- 
tible with the acknowledgment of a spi- 
ritual supremacy.” In fact, that sug- 
gestion was in conformity to the practice 
in nearly all the states of Europe, Catho- 
lic, Greek, or Protestant; but the autho- 
rity cited by Dr. Milner on this head, in 
reference to the opinion of the see of 
Rome, is decisive. 

Vide sir J. H.’s “ Substance of addi- 
tional Observations.” Faulder, 1806. 
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continue to act as their agent in London, 
Dr. Milner has avowed that cardinal 
‘Borgia, then prefect of that congregation, 
which superintends the Roman Catholic 
clergy of this United Kingdom, had de- 
clared to him, “ that, though, Benedict 
XIV. had refused “to enter into a con- 
cordat with the king of Prussia, it being 
without example, for an uncatholic king 
to choose, even among grand vicars, ap- 
pointed by the prelates; there was less 
difficulty about a pure negative, provided 
there were due precautions to prevent its 
becoming, in fact, a positive power.” 

The cardinal might, with truth, have 
added, that, in later times, the appoint- 

.ment of Roman catholic bishops, by an 
uncatholic sovereign, was not without ex- 
ample. Dr. Milner cites the examples 
himself, in the instances of Russia and 
Prussia, and brings it home to Canada. 

Sir J. H. observed, that when he was 
himself last at Rome, in 1794, the car- 
dinal prefect of the Propaganda, shewed 
to him the correspondence of Monsignor, 
now Cardinal, Lrskine, who had been 
desired by his Majesty’s ministers to pro- 
cure fromthe see of Rome the necessary 
faculties of institution in favour of the 
bishop of Comminges, who was named, 
by the king, to the bishopric of St. Do- 
mingo :—the requisition was acceded to ; 
but, soon after, another requisition was 
made to the see of Rome, to suspend the 
faculties, in consequence of a change of 
intention with respect to the individual, 
and this was also acceded to. 

Previous to this period, sir J. H. had 
been in very intimate communication 
with the ministers of the late sovereign 
pontiff, whose favourable disposition to- 
wards this country had been particularly 
marked ; and he considered himself suf- 
ficently authorised, from such communi- 
Cation, to address his Majesty’s then 
ministers, and intimate that there was no 
difficulty about making the appointments 
ofthe Roman Catholic prelates subject to 
the approval of the king; and: further, 
that the see of Rome wasready to recede 
from the nomination of apostolic vicars, in 
whom, at present, was vested the ecclesi- 
astical government of the Catholics of Great 
Britain; aud thus to liberate his Majesty’s 
Catholic subjects from all vicarial or de- 
legated power * ;—though, by a strange 

* The distinction between the appoint- 
ments of the Irish Roman Catholic bishops 
erdinary and the English and Scotch 

. 
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misapprehension it had happened, that a 
noble friend of his had pronounced the 
eulogy of the present vicarial delegation 
in opposition to the constitution of ordinary 
bishops. 

On this head of the proposed veto, sir 
J. H. observed, that, he would only refer 
toa sketch which he had himself drawn 
up on the basis of the resolutions of the 
Irish Catholic prelates of 1799, and com- 
municated confidently to several emi- 
nent persons of the Roman Catholic com- 
munion, both ecclesiastics and laymen, 
from whom it had received an unqualified 
approbation. Afterwards it had been 
transmitted as a sketch, still open to 
correction, to the Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop of Dublin, who, in consequenee of 
much clamour excited by the report of 
a bill of restriction being about to be 
moved in parliament, of which a copy had 
been sent to the archbishop, thought 
proper to transmit the sketch, thus come. 
municated to him, to the general commits 
tee in Dublin. Sir J. H. proceeded to state 
the alterations he had suggested in that 
sketch, fromthe original regulations pro- 
posed by the Catholic bishops in 1799 3 
which alterations were wholly on the side 
of the Catholic, although the security 
given to the crown was equally substan- 
tial *- 

Sir J. H. then referred to various or 
dinances and practices, principally regu- 
lating the communications with the see of 
Rome, in foreign States, whether Catholic 
or non-Catholic. These were, 

1. An edict of the empress Catharine II. 
dated January 17th, 1782, erecting the 
see of Mohilow into an archbishopric of 
the Roman communion; reserving the 
nominations of the archbishop and his 





apostolic vicars, is treated at large, in 
sir J. H.’s “ Substance of additional Ob- 
servations.” Faulder; 1806. 

* As Mr. C. Keogh has published this 
sketch of sir J. H. in a recent pamphlet, 
with some strictures, the sketch is given 
at length in the Appendix, (No. V.) Mr. 
Keogh expresses himself equally adverse 
to the proposal of the bishops, which he 
deprecates with great severity. He ree 
commends also the very singular measure 
of a popular veto upon the appointment 
of the Roman Catholic bishops: “« By 
vesting a controlling power of assent or 
negative on the acts of convention, in the 
people at large, who might be simul- 
taneously polled in all the parishes,” 
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coadjutor bishop; assigning revenues to 
the see; declaring the archbishop to be 
subject only to the sovereign and the senate; 
A gern all foreign ecclesiastics who 

ad no licence from the crown; and sub- 
jecting all religious orders to the arch- 
bishop inde endently of all foreign juris- 
diction. This public act also confirms 
other anterior edicts, which prohibit the 
introduction of all papal balls and other 
rescripts of the see of Kome without 
examination of the senate, lest they 
should contain any matter injurious to the 
established government. Sir J. H. added, 
that a noble lord had, at his instance, con- 
sulted a distinguished foreign diplomatic 
character, respecting the authenticity and 
Hg effect of this edict ; and that he 

ad declared, that it was authentic, and 
that it constituted the invariable regulation 
of the Roman Catholic establishments in 
the Russian empire ; that the usual facul- 
ties of institution were obtained from the 
see of Rome, and the Russian government 
have an agent resident at Rome, for the 
expedition of the usual instruments con- 
nected with the discipline of the Roman 
Catholic church. 

2. That the nomination of the Roman 
Catholic bishoprics under the government 
of Prussia, since the annexation of Silesia, 
had been made by the king, who also has 
an agent residing at Rome, for the expe- 
dition of the necessary faculties. Pro 
fessors Busching and Thiebault, in their 
works, recognise this appointment. In 
the Frederican code, there is no regulation 
to this effect, because no dominant reli- 
gious establishment obtairis in the Prussian 
state. 

3. That, in Canada, as is well known, 
the nomination both of the bishop and his 
coadjutor, is in the British crown, although 
the measures consequent to the appoint- 
ments are transacted with the see of 
Rome, without the ostensibility of an ac- 
tual nomination. In countries since con- 
quered, for instance St. Domingo, and 
others, it had been stated that the nomi- 
nativn of the crown was acceded to by the 
see-of Rome. 

4. There is no dominent church estab- 
lishment in the states of America, and the 
see of Rome, with the implied assent of 
the government, nominates to the R. C. 
episcopacy. Six new bishops had been 
recently appointed, some of the regular 
and some of the secular clergy—natives 
of Ireland, France, and other nations 

5. It is well known that the emperor 
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Joseph 2. made many alterations in the 
exterior discipline of the church, in Aus- 
tria; these regulations had all the force of 
laws; and the emperor was unquestiona¢ 
bly supported by the co-operation of the 
heads of the German church, though 
many of the regulations were adverse to 
the see of Rome.* 

_ By a decree of the 26th of March, 1782, 
recourse to Rome was prohibited in many 
cases which before were admitted, and the 
introduction of all bulls, briefs, and other 
rescripts of the see of Rome were subjected 
to examination, and required to have the 
royal assent (Exeguator Regiwm) before 
they were allowed to be promulgated; 
and to this regulation, the rescripts of 
doctrine in many instances, as well as those 
of distipline, were equally subject. All 
regulations and proceedings from foreign 
jurisdictions, such as generals of orders, 
were also prohibited ; the facuities of in- 
stitution to bishoprics were to be examined 
before they were carried into effect: an 
exception, however, was made in favour 
of the Forwn Inturnum, in matters purely 
spiritual. | 

6. In Tuscany, by several edicts of 
Leopold 2, between the years 1778 and 
1789, regulations were established to the 
same effect, respecting rescripts from 
Rome. These were'subjected to the same 





* The late pope, Pius VI, was very 
adverse to these alterations, and thought 
it necessary to come in person to Vienna, 
hoping to prevail upon the emperor to 


rescind them. Atthe conference between 
these illustrious chiefs, the pope having 
stated his objections, was asked by Joseph, 
whether he considered the measures in 
question as matters of the Catholic faith, 
or as matters of regulation ?—To which 
he answered, that he considered them in 
the latter view; whereupon the emperor 
replied, that as he should have yielded 
to the pope’s spiritual supremacy, had 
they been matters of faith; so he must 
reserve to himself the exclusive govern- 
ance in all matters which regarded the 
internal regulation of his dominions. It 
is known that the pope was unable to 
shake Joseph from this ground, and that 
he soon after quitted Vienna, re infectd.— 
It must be confessed however, that Joseph 
was not candid in his conduct towards the 
pope, for he certainly, in many instances, 
went beyond the limits within which he 
had originally declared to the pope that 
he should confine himself. 
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examination and licence as those esta- 
blished in the Austrian dominions. . The 
bishops were directed to notify all ordina- 
tions to the government in order to obtain 
licence ; to communicate their triennial 
reports to government before their trans- 
mission to Rome, &c. &c. 

7. Ia the kingdom of Naples the Ex- 
equator Regium wa: alsoestablished froma 
very early period, without which no bulls, 
briefs, or rescripts trom the 5ee of Rome 
could have currency. In the history of 
the Exequator Regium, in the Istoria 
Civile of Pietro Gianone, he cites the 
various instances of the exercise of this 
prerogative in Portugal, France, Flanders, 
Milan, Savoy, Sicily, Venice, Florence, &c. 

8. In the Venetian States, regulations 
were established in 1754, with respect to 
all rescripts from the See of Rome, sub- 
jecting them to the Exequatur. 

9. in Spain, by a decree of Charles 3, 
1761, all bulls and rescripts whatever were 
directed to be submitted to the King in 
order to obtain the Regium Exequatur, 
lest any prejudice might. result from their 
publication, either to the concordatum, ta 
the laws, customs, or tranquillity of the 
kingdom, excepting from this presenta- 
tion only the briefs of the penitentiary of 
the Internal Forum. The Inquisitor Gene- 
ral was also directed not to publish any 
pontifical bull or brief, unless it were first 
tvansmitted to the King: and it was or- 
dered that no book or paper should be 
condemned by the Inquisitor General, or 
by the tribunal of the inquisition, before 
the defence of those concerned in the 
same should have been heard. 

10. In France, under the old Regime, 
the nomination to the bishoprics and bene- 
fices was secured to the crown, by the 
concordat between Francis the first and 
Leo the tenth. The privileges of the an- 
cient Gallican church, ever watchful and 
jealous of the encroachments of Rome, 
depended principally’ upon two maxims : 
-first, that the pope has no authority to 
order or interfere in any thing whether 
general or particular, which concerns.the 
civil rights of the kingdom. Secondly, 
that notwithstanding the pope’s supre- 
macy is acknowledged in cases purely 
spiritual, yet in other respects his power 


is limited by the decrees of the ancient. 


councils of the realm. 

In 1482, the supreme council of Pro- 
vence enacted, that “no letters coming 
from foreign jurisdictions, though only re- 
lating to: spirituals, should be executed 
VOL, XVII, 
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without the tatification and registry of 
the court ;” and. this practice was uni- 
versally adopted by the supreme courts 
within the kingdom with a relaxation in 
favour of such cases as fell within the 
Forum Internum, cases of conscience, &c. 
—In consequence of these enactments, 
every bull, brief, faculty, &c. from the 
See of Rome, was directed to be presented, 
within a stated time, to one of the courts 
of parliament, where it was examined, lest 
it should contain any thing hostile to the 
privileges of the Gallican church, or the 
temporal rights of the crown: if not ob- 
jected to, it was circulated of course as a 
matter of mere ecclesiastical regulation. 

On these principles the Concordat be- 
tween Buonaparté and Pius VII, was regu- 
lated ; and on similar principles a con- 
trolling authority has been exercised, at 
some period or another, in almost every 
state in Europe, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, with respect to the introduction of 
rescripts of the See of Rome. 

Sir J. H. observed, that his right hon. 
friend had, with great force, pressed upon 
the attention of the House, his considera- 
tions upon the subject, as applying to 
foreign interference. ‘Ihe Catholic pre- 
lates contend they have given the highest 
security that subjects can give, by taking 
the oaths of allegiance. It is admitted 
that none higher can be given by an indi- 
vidual; but. from the authorities which 
have been cited, it appears that almost 
every state has seen reasons for adopting 
collateral measures of precaution. It. is 
not the Catholic subject against whom the 
state seeks to legislate, but against the en- 
croachment of a foreign power, not slow 
in devising the means, nor inactive (a8 
history will show, at various periods) it 
carrying them into effect. 

Upon a former occasion, sir J. H. ob- 
served, he had noted how inadequate the 
existing laws were to provide against any 
such encroachment. The statute of the 
13th of Eliz. c. 2; constituted what has 
been considered as the only barrier. It 
enacted, “ ‘That any person who shall get 
from the See of Rome any bull, writing, 
or instrument, written or printed, contam- 
ing any thing, matter, or cause whatever,” 
shall be subject to the penalties of high 
treason. That statute remains still unre~ 
pealed ; yet iristruments from the See of 
Rome are, in various cases, essential to the 
exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, 
which, in lord Mansfield’s construction, is 
now not merely tolerated, but protected 
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and established by law. The result is, 
that the act is, and must be continually 
violated. The provisions, in any case, 
are too sanguinary to be enforced in the 
present. times.—Whereas, if institutions, 
similar to those which have been establish- 
ed by the wise policy of other states, were 
introduced here, in the place of the inef- 
fectual guard of the statute of Eliz. we 
should obtain rational and practical se- 
curity from eventual encroachment, in 
the place of a sweeping prohibition, which 
defeats itself by its absurd severity. But 
it will be said—Why this solicitude, at 
this hour? Where now is Rome? The 
answer may be made in the words of a 
Roman proverb—“ Ubi Papa, ibi Roma!” 
The Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, 
Joyal and vigilant, were not insensible to 
the possibility of such a danger. So late 
as in the year 1794, an alien bishop was 
sent to Ireland, upon a private mission 
from Rome, and his mission was remon- 
strated against by a late Romam Catholic 
metropglitan prelate. It was not con- 
tended that the purpose of the mission 
had an injurious tendency, further than 
as it was coupled with an assumption of 
power whjch might be occasionally exer- 
cised to a mischievous end. We know 


too that a Roman Catholic metropolitan 
had expressed his apprehensions to the 
See of Rome, lest cardinal Erskine, then 
in London, should appear in Ireland, 
which might be interpreted, by the ad- 
versaries of the Catholics, as a mission to 
dispense with the newly enacted oath of 


allegiance. At that period, it is certain 
that the conduct of the reigning Pontiff 
was marked by the strongest acts of 
friendly attention to his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, as the various briefs emanating from 
Rome will abundantly prove ; but had it 
been otherwise, there existed no barrier 
against encroachment, in Iveland*, but 
what was to be found in the loyalty of our 
Catholic fellow subjects+. 





* The statute 13th Eliz. does not ex- 
tend to Ireland. 

t+ This subject is treated at some length 
in sir J. H.’s pamphlet, « The Substance of 
Additional Observations, 1806.” Mr. 
Pitt also evidently refers to such restric- 
tions, in his speech on Mr. Fox’s. motion 
1795; those measures were concerted be- 
tween Mr. Pitt and lord Grenville; and 
the-known fact affords.also a refutation of 
the assertion that lord Grenville was 
pledged to support the clans of the Ca- 
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If the prejudices of the public have been 
rather increased than allayed, by the ap- 
peals of the Catholics themselves, on the 
subject of the negative power of the crown, 
the efforts of their old opponents have not 
in the mean time relaxed, but have there- 
by been augmented. 

Sir J. H. could not but refer with great 
pain to a discourse pronounced in the ca- 
thedral church of St. Paul, by a now 
right reverend prelate, and published, 
« Jussu Reverendissimi.”’ It is entitled : 
Concio apud Synodum Cantuariensem, 
de Paulina Habita—IX. Kal. Julii 1897. 
In which is found the following passage : 

“« Verdm dum illi omnes qui extra suze 
Ecclesize terminos sunt, tanquam here- 
ticos, suppliciisque deditos sempiternis 
habeant; dum universum sibi vel in ipsos 
Reges imperium arrogent; dum palam 
profiteantur nullam fidem cum hereticis 
servandam esse ; dum hec, inquam, talia 
portenta ab illo Antichristo et profluxisse 
et adhuc profluere videmus, quanta peri- 
cula in nos ingruere arbitramini, si in im- 
perii societatem ullam asciscerentur! Luc 
tuosissima illa que majores nostri perpessi 
sunt, hac ipsa origine enata, altius animis 
nostris herent infixa quam ut ullo tem- 
poris intervallo possint deleri. Ne dicant 
se mitiores esse hodié, justiores, huma~ 
niores; .non jam esse quales eos fuisse 
nostri memorant. Quamdiu enim Triden- 
tina illa invalescat confessio*, quamdiu 





tholics without restriction, Mr. Pitt, on 
the debate on the 25th of March 1805, ob- 
served: “ I thought that such concessions 
to his Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, 
might have been granted, by an united 
parliament under such guards and’ se- 
curities for our ciyil and ecclesiastical 
constitution, as would entirely remove the 
danger which many apprehended might 
arise from so greata departure from the 
policy of former times, as would render 
the boon safe to the country, effectual to 
those who received, innocent to those by 
whom it was conferred, and conducive to 
the strength, unanimity, and prosperity of 
the empire. Such were my sentiments 
formerly, such are they now; if, from a 
concurrence of circumstances, it were ex- 
pedient now to grant them; and, if by a 
wish, I could carry such a measure into 
effect, I am ready to confess that I see no 
rational objection.—Debates, 1805. 

* It is difficult to conceive what the 
learned prelate has in view, or what is the 


| precise cause of the alarm excited in his 
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illa agendi, sentiendique norma, ad quam 
omnia exigant, in integro sit, tamdiu illos 
tanquam omnis humani pariter, divinique 





mind by this “ Tridentina confessio,” un- 
jess he alludes to the creed or profession of 
faith of Pius IV. founded upon the council 
of Trent, which solemnly promises obe- 
dience to the Pope—* veram obedientiam 
spondeo et juro.” Catholics have ever 
disclaimed that they are bound to it be- 
yond spiritual matters :—they have sworn 
allegiance in temporal or civil matters to 
the king; and when it was represented 
to the late Pope Pius VI. (in 1791) by the 
Roman Catholic archbishops, that a mis- 
construction of the pontifical oath had ex- 
cited some discontent in Ireland; the 
pope, by a rescript dated 23d June, 1791, 
grants permission to substitute an oath si- 
milar to that taken by the archbishop of 
Mohilow, omitting the words “ Heereticos 
persequar et impugnabo,” and concluding 
with these words—* I will observe all 
these things the more inviolably, as I am 
firmly convinced that there is nothing 
contained in them, which can be con- 
trary to the fidelity I owe to his most 
serene king of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and to his successors to the throne; so 
help me God, and those Holy Gospels of 
God: this I promise and engage.” Such 
are the words substituted by the Pope 
Pius VI. 

Very different are the sentiments of 
another right rey. prelate. The following 
advertisement is prefixed to a charge of 
the lord bishop of Llandaff, delivered to 
his clergy in Jane 1805, soon after lord 
Grenville’s motion in parliament, and pub- 
lished, for the first time, onthe Ist of June 
1808 ; three days after the second motion 
of lord’ Grenville :—* A numerous and 
respectable part of the clergy of my 
diocese requested me, at the time it -wasde- 
livered, to publish the charge nowv submit- 
ted to the world. I excused myself from 
complying with their request, because I 
considered the Catholic question to have 
been then settled, at least for a time; and 
I was unwilling to revive the discussion of 

‘ asubject, on which I had the misfortune 
to differ in opinion from a majority in each 
house of parliament. [ have still that 
misfortune—but looking upon the situa- 
tion of the empire to be abundantly more 
hazardous now, than it was three years 
ago, I have thought it a duty to declare 
publicly, my approbation of a measure, 
calculated, I sincerely believe, above all 
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juris hostes, pertimescere, et & curid et 
militia arcere necesse est !!!’’* 
In this short passage, our Catholic fel- 
low-subjects are distinctly charged with 
entertaining opinions which they have re- 
nounced upon their oaths. The first 
charge indeed is that, of which the nega- 
tive forms no part of their oath: for the 
legislature must have seen that the impu- 
tation might equally have been made 
against the Established Church, in re- 
ference to the condition of all who were 
not baptized, as inculcated by the 18th 
article of the Established Church, as well 
as by the Athanasian Creed. The charges 
of the right reverend prelate denounce 
this class of his fellow subjects, amounting 
to a fourth of the whole population of the 
empire, as enemies of all laws, divine and 
human, who as such should be driven from 
our courts and our armies! a class of 
which probably the greater proportion of 
our fleets and armies are composed ! what 
encouragement! But, on this head a few 
considerations will be offered hereafter. 
With not. less regret must we turn to 
the sentiments of an hon. and right reve- 
rene prelate, long distinguished by almost 
a boundless munificence, and ‘not less for 
a liberality of opinion and action, in other 
respects, which claims the gratitude of his 
fellow-citizens. Nevertheless, he unfor- 
tunately thinks, “ there is some danger, 
lest, under a misconstrued indulgence to the 
popish petitions, we should, by an appear~ 
ance of indifference to our church, give 
countenance to doctrines and usages which, 
as sincere Protestants and readers of our 
bible, we must ever hold to be idolatrous, 
blasphenrous, and sacrilegious.”* In this 





other measures, to support the indepen- 
dence of the country, to secure the stabi~ 
lity of the throne, to promote peace among 
fellow subjects, and charity among fellow 
Christians, and in no probable degree 
dangerous to the constitution, either in 
church or state. R. L. 

Calgarth-Park, 1st June 1808.” 

* The first construction given by lexi- 
cographers of the verb arceo, is, ‘ to drive 
away :’ from, aexéw—propulso; the second, 
‘to keep off;’ Vide Littleton. “« Odi 
profanum valgus—et arceo.”’ Horace. 

* It may be asked, what is the opinion 
of orthodox divines, at the present day, of 
the solemn service ordained by the church, 
‘at the healing of the’ king’s evil?”’ This 
service will be found in Sparrow’s Collec- 
tions of Canons, 1675, and was continued 
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opinion, however, the learned prelate is at 
issue with the declarations of the legisla- 
ture ; for, assuredly, such men could. not 
be recognised as “‘ good. subjects ;”’ for, at 
every hour of their lives, they would be 
open to prosecution both at common law 
and upon the statute: Yet we find their 
churches protected by law ;_ their priests 
licensed by law to perform the rites of 
their religion; penalties assigned for inter- 
rupting those rites; and public institutions 
raised and supported by parliament for the 
education of their priests, and for the sup- 
ply of their churches. We may refer to 
the words of the great lord Mansfield*, in 
speaking of the “ Dissenter’s way of wor- 
ship,” so is that of the Catholic—<« It is 
not only exempted from punishment, but 
rendered innocent and lawful, it is esta- 
blished, it is put under the protectection, 
and is not merely under the connivance of 
the law.” 

The Irish Roman-catholic clergy have 
complained, “ that, the secret of confes- 
sion not being acknowledged by law, 
priestshave been interrogated in the courts, 
and declared contumacious for. not an- 
swering, or not revealing it.” 

They also complain, “ that the freedom 
of worship is denied to Roman catholic sol- 
diers and sailors, who, for the most part, 
are compelled to attend the protestant 
churches, in England, and sometimes in 
Ireland, notwithstanding the acts of 1791 
and 1793.” 

On the subject of confession, and con- 
sequent absolution, as tenets of faith and 
discipline in the R.C. Church, sir J. H. 
observed, that in no respect did they es- 
sentially differ from the ritual of the esta- 
blished church; and that, on a former oc- 
casion, he had so stated it ; but there was 
no part of the discipline of the Roman ca- 
tholic church, that was more industrioualy 
misrepresented : the only difference, in 
practice, is, that the catholic is enjoined, 





and acted upon even in the reign of queen 
Anne, if not later. The Gospel of St. 
Mark is first recited; and, upon the words 
being repeated, “ they (the Apostles) shall 
lay their hands on the sick, and they shall 
recover,” the direction is, ‘“ Here the in- 
firm persons are presented to the king, 
upon their knees, and the king layeth his 
hand upon them,”’—No comment need be 
made. 

* Vide Furneaux, page 24, quoted in 
the memoir of J. F. Dillon, esq. 
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by the council of Trent, to confess at least 
once a year to a priest; and the form of 
absolution invariably made use of by the 
priests of the church of Rome, is that 
which is also enjoined by the rubric of 
our church, to be used in the “ visitation 
of the sick;” and likewise in the Irish 
ritual of the established church, in “ The 
Visitation of prisoners.” “Ihe priest, by 
the rubric of the established church, is 
enjoined to move the sick to a special con« 
fession. ‘The order of the communion of 
king Edward 6. requires—“ such as shall 
be satisfied with a general confession, not 
to be offended with them that do use, for 
their further satisfying, the auricular, or 
secret confession to the priests; nor those 
also which think needful for the quietness 
of their own consciences, particularly to © 
open their sins to the priest, to be offended 
with them which are satisfied with their 
humble confession to God, and the gene- 
ral confession of the church.’’ The words 
of the rubric of the established church, are 
these: “ Our Lord Jesus Christ, who has 
left power to his church to absolve all 
sinners who truly repent and believe in 
him, of his great mercy, forgive thee thy 
offences; and by his authority committed 
to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins, in 
the name of the Father, &c. 

The same words are used by Archdea- 
con Paley, and Dr. Mant, in their. com- 
panions for the visitation of the sick,’ 
founded on the power imparted by the 
imposition of hands, at the ordination of 
priests,“ Those whose sins thou shalt 
forgive, &c.”’ In both churches, the con- 
dition of absolution is the same, namely 
contrition for past sins, joined to a firm 
purpose of amendment; and otherwise the 
absolution is declared to be nugatory. 

It is, nevertheless, a prevalent opinion, 
that, in the R. C. church, absolution is un- 
conditional, or at least, that ics effect is 
taught to be more dependent on the per- 
formance of works of imposed penance, 
than upon a truly contrite state of the 
mind, and firm resolution of amendment ; 
the best answer to give tothose who main- 
tain such an opinion, is, in the words of 
the compiler, of “ the book of prayers, 
recommended to the use of catholics sery- 
ing in the fleets and armies of Great Bri- 
tain.’’* 

Under the head of a “ Preparation for 





* Printed by Keating, Duke-street, Gros. 
venor-square, “-permissu superiorum.”’ 
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death,” are these words: + (which sir J. 
H. read:)=—“ You know; from the cate- 
chism you have learnt, and the books of 
catholic instructions you have read, that 
the absolution of a priest can be of no be- 
nefit to you, unless you be duly disposed 
toa reconciliation with your offended God, 
by true faith, by a sincere sorrow for all 
your sins, by a firm resolution never to 
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commit them again, and by a willingness 
to satisly God, and your neighbour also, 
as far as justice requires. Without these 
dispositions on your part, the act of the 
priest would not be ratified im heaven, 
you would be guilty of the profanation of 
the sacrament of penance, and provoke 
the indignation of the Almighty, instead of 
obtaining his merey. It is only when he 





+ It is but justice to the laudable and 
pious efforts of the compiler (an English 
prelate of the Roman catholic church), to 
subjoin the following extracts from this 
well-directed work. 


« Advertisement. 


« Whereas a very considerable portion 
of his Majesty’s subjects, employed in the 
defence of the British empire, consists of 
catholics, whose chief happiness is derived 
from the performance of the duties of their 
religion; and whereas the known princi- 
ples of their religion do not permit ca- 
tholics to unite in prayer, or in a form of 
worship, with others of a different religi- 
ous communion, the following form of 
prayer is composed for the use of such of 
his Majesty’s catholic subjects as may be 
serving in his forces by sea or land, and 
may not have the means of recourse to 
the ministers of their holy religion: in the 
humble hope, that by the authority of the 
legislature, ia its kind indulgence and just 
attention to the conscientious feelings of 
so numerous and so meritorious a class of 
the defenders of the United Kingdom, the 
catholic seamen and soldiers will be ex- 
empted by law from attending the service 
of the established:church, and will be per- 
mitted to assemble together on Sundays 
and holidays, im some convenient place, 
to worship God agreeably to the service 
of their own communion, and to offer up 
their ardent prayers for their king and 
country.” 


“ Before an Engagement. 


- © Psalm xxvi. (alids xxvii.) The Lord 
is the protector of my life; of whom shalt 
Ibe afraid? If armies in camp should 
stand together against me, my heart shall 
not fear. If a battle should rise up against 
me, in this will I be confident. And in 
Psalm xxii. (alias xxiii.) Though I should 
walk in the midst of the shadow of death, 
F will fear no evils, for thou art with me.” 


“ For the Litany. 
“ That thou vouchsafe: to bless and save 





our most gracious sovereign George, with 
all the royal family, to support him by 
thy power, to direct him by thy wisdom, 
and to conduct him at length to thy eter- 
nal kingdom.—That thou vouchsafe .to 
protect and support our commanders and 
officers, to inspire them with wisdom and 
courage, to crown their exertions with vic- 
tory and success, and after this life to 
bless them with the everlasting happiness 
of heaven.—That thou vouchsafe to give 
us gtace to fear thee, to honour our king, 
and readily submit to all whom itis our duty 
and thy will that we should obey, because 
it is thy will: for we know that he who 
resisteth thy power, resisteth thy ordi- 
nance, O God; and they that reésist, 
purchase to themselves damnation, Rom. 
xiii, 1, 2.’ 

« An Admonition to Catholics serving in 

his Majesty’s fleets and armies. 


If to the faithful performance of your 
duties to your king and country; you add a 
constant attention to the worship of God, 
and to the salvation of your immortal 
souls, your happiness will be complete, 
«¢ Render, therefore, to Cassar the thin 
that are Casar’s, and to God, the things 
that are God’s.”” Matt. xxii. 21. Your 
families and your country are justly dear 
to you; but how much more dear than 
even these, ought your own souls to be ? 
« What doth it profit a man, if he gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul? 
or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ?””? Matt. xvi. 26. 

« With regard to what concerns the 
conduct and behaviour of one man amongst 
you towards another, take care that no 
difference of religion disturb that union 
and peace which ought to reign in’ the 
hearts of those, who have one common 
duty and interest in serving and in de- 
fending their king and country. 

« As much as is in you, keep’ peace 
with all men. Render to.no man evil‘ for: 
evil, (Rom: xii.) nor railing for railing, but 
contrariwise, blessing, (I Pet. fii.9.) The 
grace of God be with yowall. Ainien..’ 
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‘sees you thus duly disposed, that~God 
looses in heaven, what, by his authority, 
and according to the conditions of his in- 
stitution;his minister looses on earth.” 

On the subject of secret, or auricular 
confession, and the obligation imposed by 


‘the church upon the priest or minister re- 


ceiving it, we may derive information 
from the 113th. canon, intitled « Peccata 
‘notoria ministris jus est denunciare, pri- 
‘vatim confessa retegere nefas.”  Pro- 
vided always, that if any man confess his 
secret and hidden sins to the minister, for 
-the unburthening of his conscience, and 
to receive spiritual consolation and ease 
of mind from him; we do not any way 
bind the said minister by this our consti- 
tution, but do strictly charge and admo- 
nish him, that he do not, at any time, re- 
veal and make known to any person 
whatsoever, any crime or offence so com- 
mitted to bis trust and secrecy (except 
they be such crimes as by the laws of this 
vealm his own life may be called into 
question for concealing the same,) under 
pain of irregularity.” 

A’ member (Mr. Wilberforce,) on the 
bench behind sir J. H. here interrupted 
him by saying, “ That is a canon of the 
church of Rome.” Sir J. H. replied— 
No, it is a canon of the established 
church, and as late as the year 1603, of 
the latest class of canons, which consti- 
tutes the principal ecclesiastical code for 
the government of the church. The 
King’s ratification gives an authority, 
which is considered as binding on all those 
who are subject to him in ecclesiastical 
matters. Such is the construction put 
upon them by ecclesiastical writers: but 
it is of more: importance to examine the 
opinion entertained in Westminster Hall. 
In the case of Du Barré v. Levitte, 31 Geo. 
3. om a question raised relative to the 
examination of an interpreter, Mr. Garrow 
cited a.case determined by Mr. Justice 
Buller; it was a case in which the life of 
a ‘prisoner was at stake:—the King 2. 
Sparkes. The prisoner being a Roman 
Catholic, made a confession before a Pro- 
testant clergyman, of the crime for which 
he was indicted, and that confession was 
permitted to be given in evidence, upon 
which he was convicted and executed. 
Lord Kenyon -observed, “ I should have 
paused: before. I admitted the evidence 
there admitted.” Lord Coke also: says, 
in his 2d institute, “ If high treason is dis- 
closed to a clergyman in confession, he 
ought to reveal it, but not ina case of 





felony.” By the law, as it now stands, 
there is no crime, not even high treason, 
the concealment. of which can call in 
question the life of the person concealing 
it: hence the canon law is at issue, in this 
respect, with the common law. This head 
of complaint may be concluded with re- 
fering to a well-known fact, namely, that 
Henry 4. of France, wished to make a 
law, by which confessors should be bound 
to reveal conspiracies against the King, 
which might come to their knowledge, 
even under the secret of confession. But fa- 
ther Cotton convinced Henry 4. that it is 
contrary to the divine, and natural law, to 
disclose what is known only by confession 
—that it would not be expedient to the 
public good ; for in that case, no person, 
engaged in a conspiracy, would mention 
this crime in confession, if he knew that 
his confessor was at liberty to denounce 
him ; whereas, in the absolute confidence 
in the inviolable secrecy that is, and must 
be, observed, a conspirator may disclose 
his guilt to his confessor without fear, and 
the confessor may employ the most 
powerful motives to engage him to re- 
nounce his criminal designs, and thus pre- 
vent evils, which would not otherwise 
have been known.—Henry was perfectly 
satisfied that his intended law would have 
defeated its own purposes. 

‘With respect to the situation of the Ca- 
tholic military under the existing laws, 
the bare mention of it ought in justice, 
and, indeed, in common decency, to be 
enough to insure redress; nevertheless 
the complaint has been necessarily re- 
urged, as often as this subject has been re- 
newed in parliament ; repeated applica- 
tions have been made to ministers, to 
every administration in succession, it may 
be said, since the year 1793, when the 
Irish Act opened the army to Catholics, 
but no adequate redress has been obtained. 

At Chatham, it is true, a spot of ground 
was granted by government, to erect a 
chapel for the use of*the Catholic military, 
and, under successive commanding of- 
ficers, the Catholics were separated from 
others, on the Sunday parade, and marched 
to their own place of worship. In other 
places, the Catholic military have experi- 
enced a very capricious fate ; sometimes, 
though rarely, allowed to attend their 
own pastors exclusively ; at other times, 
obliged to attend the service of the esta-< 
blished church, previously, or subse- 
quently, to their own service ; but oftener 
marched indiscriminately to the esta- 
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plished church, without permission to at- 
tend their own. The Catholic prelates of 
Ireland have frequently addressed govern- 
ment upon this subject, particularly on the 
gsth of May, 1800; which address, sir J. 
"HH. said, was transmitted to the duke of 
Portland by himself; and stated that, 
« notwithstanding the assurances given to 
the Catholics upon taking service in Ire- 
land, no sooner was a regiment though 
chiefly composed of Catholics, arrived in 
England, or in any other part of the em- 

ire, than they were forced to conform to 
the established church, and often re- 
strained even in their dying moments, from 
the exercise of their religious duties.” 
The address proceeded to pray, that some 
parliamentary regulation might take 
place, to assure to the Catholic -soldier, 
liberty of conscience in this respect. It 
had been stated by an honourable gene- 
ral, on the motion of thanks to sir 8. Ach- 
muty, “ That the seventh regiment, which 
had so gallantly fought at Monte Video 
under the command of sir Edm. Butler, 
was composed altogether of Catholics, 
and that in point of fact, he knew that, 
of the 4,000 men who had attacked that 
garrison, no less than 3,000 consisted 
of Catholics.”” Sir J. H. observed, that it 
was consistent with his own knowledge, 
that of three levies of 1,000 men each, 
marched into the Isle of Wight, a few 
years since, in two of those levies 160 only 
were not Catholics; and of another regi- 
ment, then in the south of England, con- 
sisting of about 900 men, 860 were Ca- 
tholics; it is also well established, that 
the proportion of Catholic recruits, at pre- 
sent, greatly exceeds that of Protestants. 
In Austria, it is well known, that the army 
is open to Jews, and so much attention is 
paid to the rights of conscience, that 
a military order regularly issues every 
year.to exempt the Jews, for a certain 
time, from duty, in order to allow them 
undisturbed attendance on their solemn 
festivals. It had, in a former debate been 
stated in the House by sir J. H. .that his 
Majesty had granted commissions of 
chaplains * to Roman Catholic priests in 
the several regiments of the Irish brigade, 





* One of these commissions tothe rev. 
B. O’Brien, is dated 1 Oct. 1794, and that 
of the rev. J. Macdonnel of the (Scotch) 
Glengary fencibles, 14 Aug. 1794. All 
the regiments of Irish brigade have had 
chaplains appointed to them, whose com- 
miggjous were all signed by his. Majesty. 

> 





and also in the regiment of Glengary fen- 
cibles, which had been raised on the Bri- 
tish establishment: this fact is now stated 
in answer to some gentlemen, who had 
expressed an opinion, that those who ad- 
vised such a measure, had advised a breach 
of the coronation oath; let it be remem 
bered, however, that Dr. Milner’s refuta- 
tion of the restrictive operation of that 
oath, as affecting the question now before 
the House; had been declared, even by 
the late chancellor Sturges, to be unan- 
swerable, 

In the naval service, Catholics were not 
less numerous ; Sir J. H. held in his hand 
a list of 46-ships of the line, which, at two 
different periods, had belonged to the Ply- 
mouth division, and in the majority of 
which, the Catholics greatly exceeded 
the Protestants. In some of the first 
and second rates they amounted even to 
two thirds; in one or two first-rates they 
formed nearly the whole; and in the 
naval hospital, about four years since, of 
470 sick, 363 were Catholics. The pro- 
portion indeed at present in the ‘naval 
hospital at Plymouth, is less than almost 
at any antecedent period, scarcely amount- 
ing to a fourth.* 

As the difficulties opposed to Catho- 
lics, with respect to an attendance upon 
their own pastors, must necessarily be 
greater in the navy than in the army; the 
little manual of devotions, which has been 
mentioned as being more particularly ap- 
plicable to their situation, will, it is to be 
hoped, receive that countenance which is 
prayed for, and to which it is so justly 
entitled. 

The memorable bill introduced some 
years ago, by a noble lord since removed 
to the other house of parliament, would 
have applied an effectual remedy for. the 
grievance complained of; and would not 
only have assured to the Catholics a full 
protection of the rights of conscience, but 
have held out the means of inviting young 
men of condition to those ranks, in which 
they might with honour distinguish thems 
selves in the service of their country— 
ranks which they must now seek, if they 
seek them ‘at all, by stealth and under 
every disadvantage: nevertheless those 
who are so prone to withhold those ad- 





* In the year 1780, when fewer Catho» 


‘lics entered the service than at present, 


the crew of the Thunderer of 74 guns, 
commodore Walsingham, was composed 
two thirds of Catholics; su 
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vantages from them, do not scrujple to in- 
vite them, in the last resource, to the post 
of danger. Even the Catholic priest is 
occasionally selected to acquit ardous and 
high conlidential commissions—involving 
great personal risk and delicacy of ma- 
hagement. The defection of the marquis 
de Romana from the cause of the enemy, 
it is known, was produced by such a re- 
aort*. A Catholic priest was also sent by 
government to appease the mutineers at 
the Nore; theirservices were very properly 
acknowledged, as the well-known father 
O’Leary’s had been at an antecedent pe- 
riod in Ireland.—-The eulogies pronounced 
upon the latter by members of that House 
are upon record: and no man had ren- 
dered more substantial services to his 
country in the bour of danger. The con- 
tinent for many years had opened a great 
field for the exertions of this class of our 
proscribed fellow-subjects; and George 
the second is said to have exclaimed, at 
the battle of Dettingen, where he had occa- 
sion to witness their valour—* Curse on 
the laws that deprive me of the aid of such 
subjects !’’? With all the resentment, how- 
ever, which we may suppose to be insepa- 
rable from a high spirit of honour, when 
surely oppressed, it is well known, that in 
the year 1745, not a single domiciliated 
Irisoman joined the standard of rebellion. 
Lord Chesterfield (then lord-heutenant) 
was instructed to raise 4,000 additional 
troops, for the defence of Ireland. He 
took it upon himself not to raise a single 
man; but, on the contrary, he sent four 
regiments from Ireland, to join the duke of 
Cumberland. Upon his return, being 
asked by the King, whether there were 
many dangerous Papists in Ireland, he re- 
plied, «« that he had only discovered two, 
im the persons of two handsome young 
ladies of the name of Devereux, who had 
danced at the castle, on: his Majesty’s 
birth-night.’—-This head may be closed 
with an observation made by a noble 
friend, many years since, in reference to 
the condition of some of his own country- 
men, “that after having served their 
country with fidelity and honour, and 
after having bled in her cause, they were 





* The rev. J. Robertsen, one of the pro- 
fessors of Maynooth, was selected for this 
dangerous service; and the rev. ——— 
Plunkett, a Roman Catholic priest; was 
sent from Chatham to the Nore to endea- 
vour to appease the mutineers, ! 
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‘liable to be ruined by fines, and subject to 


punishments fit only for felons.” 

A learned gentleman, in an interestin 
collection of Memoirs* recently published, 
addressed to the University of Oxford, has 
asserted, that “ the provisions of the mar- 
riage act have been complied with, by the [7 
Catholics, without objection.” Sir J. He, 7 
could not agree with him in this assertion, | 
having considered it as a well-established 
fact, that the provision of the act, by which 
Catholics are obliged to submit to the 
marriage ceremony in the Protestant 
church, has, for half a century, been a 
subject of complaint amongst Catholics, 
and particularly of their clergy. On the 
known principle of their church, that it is 
unlawful for Catholics to join in acts of re- 
ligion, or in any sacred rite, with others 
of a different communion, the late Catho- 
lic bishop Challoner considered bimself 
bound to consult Rome on the subject, 
and, in his pastoral instruction, addressed 
to his elergy in the London district, in 
1759, charged them to caution Catholics, 
as much as possible, against going to the 
Protestant church to obtain the sanction of 
the marriage ceremony. In 1791, the Ca 
tholic clergy certainly expressed a wish 
to obtain redress of this grievance; they 
have no objection to be placed under re- 
strictions similar to those of our marriage 
act. In speaking upon the subject some 
years since, sir J. H. then observed, that 


| they contended only that the sacramental 


essence should be reserved to the spiritual 
primacy, and that the civil effects should 
wholly be regulated by the civil jurisdic- 
tion. Both in Ireland ¢ and England, it 
is of great importance that this solemn 
contract should be established aud legalized 
by some unequivocal and uniform act. 
Sir J. H. could venture to assert, that all 
those Catholic prelates with whom he has 
ever communicated, would be content that 
a registry was established by the civil 
magistrate, which might be certified and 
registered at the general courts of quarter 
sessions. The Quaker, and even the Jew, 
are by a provision of the marriage act it- 
self, exempted from the penalties and dis- 
abilities imposed by it on others, Some 





* Memoirs of the Catholic question, by 
J. F. Dillon, esq. of Lincoln’s-Inn, bar- 
rister-at-law. 

+ In Ireland the certificate of a Roman 
Catholic priest marrying a Catholic to a 
Catholic is admitted as evidence: to sab- 
stantiate the marriage. 
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writers have contended, as it has been ob- 
served, that the discipline of the council 
ef Trent is paramount in Ireland. The 
fact is, that, in the arch-diocese of Dublin, 
and in the dioceses of. Meath, Kildare, 
Ossory, Fernes, and ia the wardinate of 
Galway, containing 4 vast mass of Catho- 
lic population, the discipline of the coun- 
cil of Trent has never been received, and 
of course has no canonical operation upon 
clandestine marriages. The regulations of 
the council of Trent exact the presence of 
the parish priest, two witnesses, and the 
consent of parents and guardians in the 
case of minority, as are also required by 
the statute of 26th Geo. IT. 
quence is, that marriages, which, under 
certain circumstances, are deemed valid, 
in each of the dioceses that have been 
mentioned, are considered as null and void, 
in all those districts where the discipline 
of the council of Trent has been received : 
«The whole of Great-Britain, as well as. 


France, stands in the predicament of those 


six dioceses.* Nothing more need be 
said to urge the propriety of some state 
provision, in concurrence with the wish of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, on this point, 
to remedy what cannot but be considered 
as a serious evil, particularly as affecting 
the descent of property and honours, 
which cannot be secured, as the law now 
stands, without a violation of the liberty of 
conscience. It should indeed have been 
stated, that, within certain prohibited de- 
grees, a dispensation of the Pope is abso- 
lutely necessary ; but, by the statute. of 
the 13th of Eliz. such dispensation exposes 
the parties receiving it to the penalties of 
high treason.+ 

In attempting to rescue that vast class 
of the community from the operation pro- 
duced on the public mind, through igno- 
rance, or wilful misrepresentation, it may 
be proper to advert to certain other charges 
against them collected, with great in- 
dustry, by a learned and right hon. gent., 
Aot at present in his place, but who, on a 
former occasion, had favoured the House 





* In France, where any part of the dis- 
cipline of the council of Trent has been 
received, it has been in consequence of a 
national régulation, independently of the 
authority of the council. 

+ Vide this question stated more at 
Jength, im sir J. H.’s « Substance of Ad- 


ditional Observations,” 
VOL. XVII. 


Faulder, 1906. 
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with the result of his elaborate researches 

into general councils and decretals, and 

has recently given to the public the con- 

centration of all his former labours, in a 

work intitled, « The nature and demands 

of the Irish Roman Catholics.” The at- 

tack a made upon the administration 

which he honours with the name of “ the 

Talents,” is not the least prominent part 
of his work. He compliments the wisdom 

of his Majesty, in discovering their in- 

trigues, and removing them from his coun- 
cils, and “ thus rescuing the nation from 
their machinations,” adding that, thus re- 

moved, “ they fell with the universal exe- 
crations of every good subject in the em- 
pire!”’—He has, however, omitted to state 
how soon it happened after “ their fall,” 
that his right hon. friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who now presides in his 
Majesty’s councils, and to whose hands, 
as himself declared, « His Majesty, bound 
by his regard for the establishments and 
religion of his country, had confided the 
administration of his affairs, upon remov- 
ing them from those to ‘which they had 
lately been entrusted :’’—how soon after 
that removal, he had invited a noble lord, 
at the head of that so execrated adminis- 
tration, with his friend, a.noble earl, to re- 
sume their seats in his Majesty’s councils 

in order to give strength and stability to 
the government! The learned author has 
also omitted to inform us, how much the 
more récent and better informed opinions 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ap- 
peared to have been seconded by that 
graceful array of the high prelacy of the 
church, who supported the election of the 
noble lord to the office of Chancellor of 
the most ancient seat of learning and re- 
ligion in the United Kingdom. 

It is to be regretted, that the strength of 
the learned gent.’s prejudice has not yet 
yielded to the force of such bright exam-= 
ples for his imitation. But we will still 
hope for his support of measures better 
suited to the state of the empire, than the 
re-enactment of the Anti-Catholic crimi- 
nal code. We know, that in 1798,.con- 
templating the union, he has recorded, im 
a letter to the right hon. mover of the 
question now before the House, his opi« 
nion, “ that. were we one people with the 
British nation, the preponderance of the 
Protestant body in the whole empire would 
be so great, that all rivalships and jea- 
lousies between Protestants and Romanists 
would cease for ever, and it would not be 
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necessary to curb Romanists by any laws 
whatever.” * 

This learned writer has often imputed 
to his Catholic brethren, that.“ they are 
taught that all engagements, stipulations, 
or agreements with heretics, though con- 
firmed by oath, are, with the oath, absolute 
nullities ;” but the truth of this impu- 
tation he has not invariably maintained, 
for, in the Irish House of Commons in 
1793, the oath now taken by the Catho- 
lics, was introduced by himself; which 
oath was founded upon the letter of their 
own declarations, in fact identified with 
them. “The Catholics have been charged 
{says the learned and right hon. gent., on 
that occasion) ‘ with holding tenets injuri- 
ous to the social compact, by which states 
subsist. The belief that this charge was 
true, was one great reason for not entrust- 
ing them. with power—their declaration 
denies the charge—I am glad they do—I 
believe them to be honest men—and de- 
sire ‘they will swear to their declara- 
tion!!!’? Admirable consistency ! 

The act of the 33d of his present Ma- 
jesty, ch. 44, has used more defined terms, 
speaking of the penalties and disabilities 
to which Catholics are subjected by the s 
and 9 of William IIL. than had been used 
in any other act—the preamble states that 
“the rigour of the aforesaid act, at the 
time ef its passing, was chiefly judged ex- 
pedient in order to preserve the govern- 
ment against the attempts or efforts of 
those. persons, who then did, or were sup- 
posed to acknowledge the temporal supe- 
riority Or power of the pope or see of 
Rome, which is contrary to and inconsis- 
tent with the allegiance of. the subjects of 
the said realm.” The preamble of the 
act of the 31st of the present reign, had 
before declared, * that certain principles 
have been attributed to them (the Catho- 
lies) which are dangerous to society and 
civil liberty, and which they are willing 
to disclaim.” 

Sir J. H. here read + several passages 





* Letter of Dr. Duigenan to Mr. Grat- 
tan, 1797. 

+ The following passeges are extracted 
from. different publications of the right 
hon. P. Duigenan, LL.D.—“ I ask this 
author (of the Case of Ireland reconsi- 
dered); whether he can produce a. single 
instance on which a state, having sufficient 
power to exclude all traitors from its 
sovereignty, voluntarily called them to 
the exercise of supreme power? This 





from Dr. Duigenan’s publications, and, 
then observed that the British and Irish, 
Catholic subjects of his Majesty contend, 





would be the case,-if Romanists in Ire- 
land were admitted into the Houses of 
Lords and Commons.—Shall we give 
voices, in the supreme legislative assembly, 
to those who are taught by their religion, 
not only to renounce and disobey, but to. 
vilify and traduce the supremacy of that 
legislature ; and who thus allay supersti- 
tion with treason, and, as it were, sanctify 
rebellion ?””—Dr. Duigenan’s “ Fair Re- 
presentation of the State of Ireland.” 

1779. « The Romanists of this day 
complain of the laws which enjoin the 
taking of this oath, declaring that they 
cannot in conscience take it, that it is to 
them an exclusive oath, as they cannot set 
in parliament without taking it ; and they. 
and their abettors (among whom in this 
point they muster all the Jacobins in the 
country,) desire to have these laws re- 
pealed. . They plead thys: We are from 
conscience traitors to our country ; we 
maintain that our country is subject to. a 
foreign power ; we are always ready to 
support the authority of that foreign 
power in every possible way, by arms or 
otherwise, and to bow down our country 
to its authority ; we therefore demand the 
repeal of the laws which oblige us to 
swear allegiance to the constitutional 
governing powers ef our country: it will 
enable us.to procure seats in the great 
supreme council of the nation; and con- 
fer power on us to betray the independence 
ofour country. The Pope and all our 
divines assure us, that we are bound in 
conscience to do so, when we shall procure 
power. Pursuant to this doctrine, we the 
Catholics, will endeavour by every means 
in our, power, to free ourselves from that 
usurpation; and ,pray, good Protestant 
usurpers, assist us. in doing so! put us into 
a capacity of effecting it! that is, of be- 
traying our common country to depend- 
ence and slavery !—After this exposure 
of the present, Romish religious principles, 
so radically hostile to the temporal go- 
vernment and established constitution of 
the British empire in church and state, of 
such antiquity, of such indisputable authos 
rity, and of such recent avowal, let the 
supporters of the present measure inform 
the House, at what period, and by what 
public authority, did the Romish church 
or its votaries renounce or disavow these 
principles, or any and which of them, It 





69] 
that such principles as are ascribed to 
them in those passages, were never held 
by them, nor could ever be held consist- 
ently with the known tenets of theimfaith 
and discipline. General Councils and de- 
cretals of Popes have been arrayed against 
them by their opponents, to prove the 
charge ;—to this they plead the general 
issue, “ not guilty,” and specially they 
plead, that an examination of those coun- 
cils and decretals, combined with a know- 
ledge of the extent of obligation imposed 
by them upon Catholics, and with the 
evidence of the conduct of Catholic sub- 
jects in the mosé trying times, ought to es- 
tablish their full acquittal from such a 
charge. 





is notorious they never did.” —Dr. Duige- 
nan’s Speechon Mr. Fox’s Motion. Hatch- 
ard, 1805. 

The decree of this fourth Lateran coun- 
cil, that all engagement, stipulations, or 
agreements with heretics, though con- 
firmed by oath, are, with the oath, absolute 
nullities, affords a full answer to a specious 
argument used by Romanists, and their 
abettors, against what is so often, and with 
so much reason, objected to them; that 
they do not consider themselves as bound 
by oaths.—Again ; The decrees of this 
council (Lateran) are specially recognized, 
acknowledged, and confirmed, by the sub- 
sequent general councilsof Basil, Constance 
and Trent; they are warranted by the 
constant practice of the Romish see, ever 
since their promulgation; they are declar- 
ed, by all, or the great majority otf the 
principal Romish divines, to be infallible 
‘authority in points of doctrine or morals. 
The zeal of the Talents’ ministry to ag- 
grandize Popery, as well in England as in 
Ireland, at length ovtran their policy and 
discretion. They attempted, with great 
dexterity, to surprise his Majesty into ap- 
probation of a measure of dangerous ten- 
dency to the Protestant establishment of 
the empire, to wit, to enable Romanists to 
fillthe highest command in the military 
force of the empire, as well by land as_ by 
sea, and t6 procure the royal assent to a 
bill for that purpose. The sagacity of his 
‘Majesty discovered the intrigue ;» he -re- 
probated the measure, as a meditated in- 
vasion of the constitution, he was as much 
‘dissatisfied with the mode in which it was 
conducted, as with the behaviour of the 
party, when they were detected, which 
Was not very respectful to the Sovereign, 
who immediately removed them from his 
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The dispensing, * and consequently the 
deposing doctrine, are also prominent 
among the accusations advanced against 
the Catholics; and these are taught, say 
their adversaries, by the 3d and 4th coun- 
cils of Lateran, by the council of Constance, 
and fully recognised by the Council of 
Trent ; the last general council constituting 
the great code of Catholic faith and. dis- 
cipline. 

To enter upon the detail of all the 
charges made against his Catholic fellow- 
subjects, by the learned and right hon. 
member whose opinions have just ‘been 
noticed, would be but little suited to the 
patience of the House—it is to be regretted 
that he has found so many supporters of 
his erroneous and injurious opinions 
among that ‘venerable class of society 
whose education and profession must na- 
turally lead to investigations, which, it 
were to be wished, had produced different 
results; and it isto be regretted, that 





councils and their employments, and 
rescued the nation from their machinations. 
They fell with the universal execration of 
every good subject in the empire, and 
their flimsy endeavours afterwards to ex- 
cuse or extenuate the attempt, were re- 
ceived withderision. The Talents’ minis- 
try, discarded in the manner before-men- 
tioned, and now forming the first, or the 
aristocratic class of malcontents, deters 
mined to redouble its exertions in en- 
couraging the claims of the Irish Ro- 
manists.—Irish Romanists, who were 
most numerens among the peasantry, 
had procured considerable influence, 
as forty-shilling © freeholders in coun- 
ty elections, issued orders to their 
agents in Ireland, to support every can- 
ditate for the representation of a county 
in Ireland, who professed himself attached 
to the Romish interest: by these means 
they procured some of their party in Ire- 
land to be returned members of the impe- 
rial Parliament, and such men were by 
them held forth as Protestants, though ac- 
tually destitute of all religion$!!’’—Dr. 
Duigenan’s «‘ Nature and extent of the 
demands of the Irish Reman Catholics 
fully explained.” -Stockdale, Pall+Mall, 
1510. 

* It is not contended that all oaths are 
of eternal obligation: the sovereign au- 
thority, in every state, exercises.a dis- 
pensing power, when it has a legitimate 
authority, over the parties or over the 
subject of the oath or other engagement. 
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such charges should be reiterated, under 
the sanction of an assembly which must 
necessarily give great weight and solem- 
nity to the accusation, and materially. tend 
to counieract the endeavours of those. who 
have sought, in the spirit of legislated 
truth, to promote the prosperity and 
strength of all his Majesty’s dominions, 
by assuring * his subjects of all. denomi- 
nations the blessings of a free constitution, 
and binding them to each other by mutual, 
interest and affection *.’’ 

Although nearly the whole substance of 
what is asserted in those passages might, 
without meaning any personal offence to 
the learned author, be justly answered by 
the simple counter-assertion “it is not 
true; yet as the charges therein made 
have not failed to excite very unfavour- 
able impressions, and have often been 
cited by those who naturally imagine that 
the author must have had great advan- 
tages of information, it becomes a duty to 
this House, now sitting upon a petition 
affecting the civil rights of so many mil- 
lions of our fellow-subjects, that members 
having the means should resort to them, 
in order to disabuse the minds of those 
who have given credit to such calumnies. 

It is painful to press upon the attention 
of the House sucha frequent recurrence 
to those antiquated councils; but as they 
constitute the great engines of attack 
against the Catholic claims, we ought to 
examine them with attention, especially 
on the points so often recurred to in the 
speeches and wiitings of the learned and 
right ‘hon. gent. It is of importance here 
to consider what construction is given to 
those canons, and to the decretals of cer- 
tain Roman Pontifls, by the states, and in- 
dividuals which are in known communion 
with the See of Rome, and above all, to 
ascertain whether the See of Rome her- 
self actually holds those doctrines which 
are imputed to her:—we shall find it 
otherwise. 

We know that the opinions of foreign 
universities have been resorted to, at the 
instance of Mr. Pitt :—we know their an- 
swers, but the learned and right hon gent. 
not being able otherwise to combat the 
refutation thereby so decidedly given 
to his own assertions, has told us, in his 
last publication, that “it is not stated 
upon what authority the authenticity of 
these answers depends,” and that « they 
were produced and published by a Roman 





* Preamble, Irish Act, 1778, 
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priest of the name of Hussey, educated in 
Spain.”’ So also, speaking of “ the prin- 
ciples of Roman Catholics from the 
prayer-book,”, which, “ he admits, isin 
general use among the Catholics of Ire- 
land ;” he considers them as depending 
“merely on the authority of Dr. Cop- 
pinger, R. C. bishop of Cloyne. 

As to the answers of the six. Catholic 
universities, namely of Louvain, Douay, 
the Sarbonne, Alcala, Valladolid, and Sa- 
lamanca, they have been often printed, 
and their valadity rests on the regular 
official. attestations of the principal of- 
ficers, which were all verified to the satis- 
faction of Mr. Pitt: and sir J.. H. said, 
that he is in possession of the original 
letters of two of the prelates who procured 
them. No fact can have been better as- 
certained. 

With respect to “ the principles of Ca» 
tholics” on this subject, resting on the au- 
thority of Dr. Coppinger, it is well known 
that they are annexed to a work, printed 
in the year 1682, and written by Gother, 
whose merits have been recognised by the 
late bishop Law, (of Elphin.) ‘ The Ca- 
tholics in my Diocese (said this venerable 
prelate) are numerous; I know I cannot 
make them Protestants, I wish to make 
them good Catholics, and to that end, I 
put into their hands the works of Gother, 
an eminent Roman Catholic divine.” — 
We will avail ourselves of as much at 
least of Dr. Coppinger’s re-publication 
of Gother’s work, imtitled, ‘ Catholic 
Principles,’ asthe learned gent. has in- 
advertently admitted into his own pam- 
phiet. 

-“ As for the king-killing doctrine, or 
murder of princes excommunicated for 
heresy (says Gother,) it is universally ad- 
mitted in the Catholic church, and ex- 
pressly so declared, in the council of Con- 
stance, that such doctrine is impious and 
execrable, being contrary to-the knowa 
laws of God, and nature. 

“Jt is also a fundamental truth in our 
religion’ that no power on earth can li- 
cense men to lie, to forswear, or perjure 
themselves, to massacre their neighbours, 
or destroy their native country, on pre- 
tence of promoting the Catholic cause or 
religion.”” The Catholics are bound to 
acknowledge, at least, this favour done 
them by the learned and right bon. gent., 
in admitting this small extract from the 
comprehensive and strictly loyal work 
of Gother. x: 

_ The learned gent. should also be told, 
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that an answer similar to the one given 
by the universities in 1788, was given, 
Jong ago, on their being consulted by Phi- 
lip I, after the death of Sebastian, king 
of Postugal, when the pope, Paul IV., in 
the year 1580, pretended to judge of his 
claim to that kingdom: they then re- 
plied, that “the pope had no right to in- 
terfere, since it was a mere temporal 
concern, and was not mixed with any 
thing subject to the cognisance of the 
spiritual court. For the regal form of go- 
vernment being once adopted, it is under- 
stood to be the prerogative of kings and 
of their successors, that all jurisdiction 
should be in their hands, and that they 
should not be judged by others.”* 

As to the councils of Lateran, Con- 
stance, and Basil,—we cannot, in candor, 
readily see what connexion they have 
with the question now before the House, 
unless it be contended, that modern Ca- 
tholics are to do penance for the senti- 
ments of men who lived four or five cen- 
turies ago. It is, indeed, said of the Ca- 
tholics, that they maintain that the Catho- 
lic church never changes, and if those 
councils hold these doctrines, they, the 
Catholics, must now also hold them. 
They however will say that the inference 
is not just, and it will only follow, if the 
premises be true, that those are in error 
who suppose that the Catholic doctrine has 
not changed. 

But if those councils must be pressed 
into the discussion, it may be said that nei- 
ther they, nor any other, ever declared that 
the deposing and dispensing doctrines are 
parts of the Catholic faith : consequently, 
all Catholics are at liberty to renounce 
them; and the only question must be, 
whether those councils did actualy exer- 
cise or vindicate to themselves the de- 
posing and dispensing power? It is well 
known indeed, that the council of Con- 
stance deposed three popes, though this is 
a fact which the learned and right hon. 
gent. has not condescended to notice. 

In which-ever way this be determined, 
it cannot affect the present Catholics, as 
they do not acknowlege, but have ex- 
pressly renounced, on their oaths, the ex- 
astence of such powers in any council, 
much less in any pope. We will not 
deny that some of these councils did as- 
sume such powers in a certain degree, not 
however as belonging to them ex officio, 
but as conferred on them by the free con- 
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* De Thou. Hist. part 3. 





sent of the temporal authorities. It must be 
recollected that, before the dismember- 
ment ofthe empire, the emperors frequent- 
ly enforced the observance of the ecclesias- 
tical canons by temporal laws, and also 
that, after the conversion of the barba- 
rous nations, their princes did frequently, 
in dubious cases (particularly those of a 
mixed nature, partly temporal, and partly 
spiritual,) submit themselves to the de- 
cisions of the pontifis, and request them to 
confirm their temporal laws by the spiri- 
tual authority. In such cases the popes 
certainly did not usurp any power, since 
it was freely given to them. 

The famous decree of the council of 
Lateran, so much objected to, will be 
found as a constitution of the emperor 
Frederick, and in the precise words of the 
canon—though, as a canon, even its au- 
thenticity is called in question by the 
Catholic bishop Hay, and by Collier and 
other Protestant writers. ‘The canon, 
nevertheless, appears in severa! collectious 
of the councils, nor is it necessary to dis- 
pute it, inasmuch as it is not a canon of 
faith, nor was ever considered as such by 
any Catholic.* 

Those councils may all be considered as 
general parliameats of Christendom, the 
lords temporal and spiritual being assem- 
bled, and almost every Christian sove-~ 
reign, with the emperors of the East, and 
of the West, being present, either in per- 
son or by representation. On those occa- 
sions, the temporal princes (and it must be 
recollected, too, that the abbots often held 
great temporal sovereignties) often ad- 
vised the bishops to enforce their canons 
with the threat of temporal punishments, 
and promised to see that such threats were 
executed. It is well known thai the em- 
peror Sigismond, whose safe-conduct to 
Jobn Huss, the council of Constance is 
accused of having violated, declared in 
that council, that if Huss did not retract 
“ himself would light the first faggot at 
his pile!” 

The assumption of such power by gene- 
ral councils under such circumstances, 
cannot therefore be said to be usurpation, 
as it was only assumed with the consent 
of the civil authorities, and could haye no 
effect without their concurrence. 





* The distinction between canons of 


faith and discipline, and the relative ob- 
ligation imposed by them, should ever be 
kept in view, in the discussion of this 
question. 
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To shew that this is not an imaginary 

theory, it is to be observed, that the same 
doctrine is laid down in the first of the 
canons that inflict or rather threaten tem- 
poral punishment, namely, the last canon 
of the third council of Lateran: It begins 
dy stating,—“ Although the discipline of 
the church, which is confined to the exer- 
cise of sacerdotal jurisdiction, does not in- 
flict sanguinary punishments, yet it is as- 
sisted by the constitutions of catholic 
princes; so that men may often have re- 
course to a salutary remedy, when they 
are in dread of some corporeal chastise- 
ment, &c.”? This canon, as well as the 
$d canon of the 4th Lateran, were pub- 
lished among the imperial constitutions, 
by Frederick II. at the request of Hono- 
rius III. on the day of his coronation: a 
proof that the pope considered them as 
belonging properly to the civil power. 
The manner in which the deposition of 
Raymond count of Thoulouse, according 
to the 3d canon of the 4th Lateran, was 
effected, claims attention, and may be 
urged as a proof that that canon was con- 
sidered as published by the united autho- 
rity of the church and the state. It was 
done, says Rigordus, “ Innocentio pro- 
curante, et Philippo rege concedente.” 
Again, the chronicle of Tours, describing 
the petition of Amalric, the son of Simon 
Montfort, for the restitution of the county 
‘to him, says he produced “ Jitteras Inno- 
‘centii et Philippi, in quibus continebantur 
comitis damnatio, et terre patri suo do- 
natio.” Here we see that both powers 
concurred to the execution of the canon: 
‘the condemnation of the count, for adher- 
‘ing to the heterodox opinions of the Al- 
bigenses, belonged to the pope, but the 
‘transfer of his property, to the king. 

This general answer may be given with 
respect to the councils, without entering 
into any discussions about the particular 
canons. A mistake, however, is frequently 
made in regard to the “ Domini princi- 
pales,” in the third canon of the 4th Late- 
‘yan: Catholics contend, and it seems with 
reason, that those words cannot mean so- 
“vereigns, as is often supposed; since, they 
occur, in the same manner, in the consti- 
tution of Frederick II. which could only 
bind his own vassals. They may how- 
ever have in view those who held lands 
by free allodial tenure, and acknowledged 
no superior lord of the soil. 

It is fair to note also the frequent dis- 
‘avowal of these doctrines by the English 
Catholics, not only since the beginning of 
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the last century, ‘but also, in the years 
1570, 1602, 1660,* and the public dis- 
avowal of them by the clergy of France, 
particularly in 1682, since which year, 
every candidate for theological degrees 
graduating, in any university, maintains 
his public disavowal of them. It is not to 
be expected that we should meet with 
many disavowals of them by the popes 
themselves; it is sufficient that they have 
been long silent on the subject. Their 
silence is a proof that the catholics will 
not admit of such pretensions. This was 
sufliciently shewn in the inefficiency of 
the sentences of deposition issued by the 
popes against Henry VIII. and Elizabeth. 
Notwithstanding these bulls, every Catho- 
lic prince in Europe admitted them to be 
legitimate sovereigns. We have only to 
advert to the conduct + of the subjects of 
those princes, at the same period, when 


nine-tenths of the population of their do-. 


minions were, probably, of the Roman 
catholic communion. 

Lord Bacon, in his life of Henry VII. 
says, he added among his titles that of 
« The sanction or approbation of the so- 
vereign pontiff,” as his successor did that 
of «defender of the faith.” If princes 
allowed this power to the See of Rome, no 
wonder it was accepted: nor is it any 
wonder that individual pontifts sometimes 
have-abused it. We know that the dis- 
pensing power has been assumed and ex- 
ercised by some of our monarchs, in the 
face of the law of the land. 

In Caron’s Remonstrantia Hibernorum, 
published in 1665, will be found a decla- 
ration signed by most of the deposed Ca- 
tholic bishops and abbots, soon after the 
bull of pope Pius, declaring, « that not- 
withstanding that bull, or any other bull 
that might be issued, they held Elizabeth 
for lawful queen of England.’ Caron re- 
fers for collateral proof to Burleigh, in his 





* Vide Dodd’s Church History. 

+ On this subject it will be interesting 
to refer to the arguments and examples 
cited in “ Gillow’s Principles of Allegiance 
illustrated,’ printed at Newcastle, 1807 ; 
who takes as his motto the following pas- 
sage from “ Clarendon’s history of the 
Irish Rebellion :’—* Away then with the 
antichristian spirit of defending what has 
been done amiss, only because it hath 
been done, and of discrediting the catho- 
lic religion, as if it would not suffer its 
children to be dutiful and loyal subjects 
to protestant kings and princes.” 
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book, Execution for Treason,” -and also 
to the ‘ Catholic Apology ;”’ which, sir J. 
H. observed, he had brought with him to 
the House, in the persuasion, that if a 
learned and right honourable member had 
been, present, he should have found abun- 
dant use for it. The copy was printed at 
Douay, in 1004. ‘ 

An: adjuration of the date of 1660, is 
also found in the same work of Caron, 
which says:— - 

« I swear, that notwithstanding any de- 
claration or sentence of excommunication 
or privation—notwithstanding any abso- 
lution of his subjects from their fidelity, I 
will pay true fidelity to his Majesty, and, 
to the best of my power, will defend him, 
against all conspiracies, &c.—moreover, 
I swear that from my heart I do abhor and 
detest that doctrine as erroneous and he- 
retical, that princes may, on any pretext be 
put to death by their subjects, or by others.” 

A declaration of 1602, signed by thir- 
teen missionary priests, in Dodd’s church 
history, is of the same tenor ; and it is re- 
markable that the first person, whose sig- 
nature appears to it, Dr. Wm. Bishop, was 
the first Roman catholic bishop appointed, 
in this kingdom, by the see of Rome, afier 
the reformation. The dying speeches of 
lord Stafford and the others who suffered 
for Oates’s conspiracy, collected in Dodd’s 
history, attest the same principles. It 
may be said that Dodd was a catholic 
writer ; the inference will only be the 
stronger in favour of principles which he 


> 


has taken so much pains to uphold and. 


circulate. 

Sir J. H. here read the following ex- 
tract of lord Stafford’s speech on the scaf- 
fold, on the 29th of December, 1680.* 
“IT have no reason to be, ashamed of my 
religion; for it teacheth nothing but the 
right worship of God,—obedience to the 
king, and due subordination to the tem- 
poral laws of the kingdom.”’—*« And 
whereas it has beenso much and so often 
objected, that the church holds that so- 
vereign princes, excommunicated by the 
pope, may, by their subjects, be deposed 
or murdered ;—as to the murder of princes, 
I have been taught, asa matter of faith, 
in the Catholic church, that such doctrine 
is diabolical, horrid, detestable, and con- 
trary to the law of. God, nature, and na- 
tions.-As for the doctrine of deposing 
princes, I know that some divines of 
the Catholic. Church hold it, but. as able 








* See 7 Cobbeit’s State Trials 1564 
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and as learnedas they have written against 
it. Wherefore, ldo here, on my consci- 
ence, declare, that it is my true and real 
judgment, that the same doctrine of de- 
posing kings, is contrary to the funda- 
mental laws ofthis kingdom, injurious to 
the sovereign powers, and consequently, 
in me, would be, or in any other of his 
Majesty’s subjects, impious and damna- 
ble.’— It is much reported of indul- 
gences, dispensations, and pardons, to 
murder, rebel, lie, forswear, and commit 
such other crimes held and given in the 
church.—I do here profess, in the pre- 
sence of God, I never learned, believed, 
or preached any such thing, but the con- 
trary, and I speak th's without equivoca- 
tion or reservation whatever.*” 

Lord Stafford, in his speech, also allud« 
ed to a letter on catholic principles, 
(which was afierwards_ printed in 1683.) 
It says—*“ Ifa general council, much less 
a papal consistory, should undertake to 
depose a king, and absolve his subjects 
from their allegiance, no catholic, as ca- 
tholic, is bound to submit to such decree: 
nor do catholics, as catholics, believe that 
the pope has any direct or indirect autho- 
rity over the temporal power and jurisdic- 
tion of princes.” 

In the same collection, said sir J. H., 
are found the dying-speeches of most of 
those executed in consequence of Oates’s 
perjuries, and other actual or supposed 
plots—They all breathe the same doc- 
trines, and it may be fairly inferred, that 
such were not only their doctrines and 
opinions, held by the unfortunate sufferers 
themselves, but of the priests who attend- 
ed them at the hour of death, and whose 
influence, if we are to believe all that is 
ascribed to them, is beyond all bounds of 
imagination. 

It is impossible, on the present occasion, 
to pass over a recent publication of a work, 
entitled; “ Occasional Essays on_ various 
subjects,’—comprehending various tracts 
originally published in the reigns of Eli- 
zabeth, Charles I, and Charles IIL. &c. 
without noticing two of those tracts, to 
which it is astonishing that any person of 
candour and liberality can assist in giving 





* This extract of lord Stafford’s speech 
has been collated, since the first edition, 
with an original copy struck off on the day 
of bis execution ; now in the possession of 
sir George Jerningham, bart. whose claim 


{ to the peerage of Stafford is now before 


the House of Lords. 
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éurrency.. The editor is well known to 
be an eminent and learned gentleman, 
deservedly in the highest estimation of 
his friends, and it must ever be desirable 
that the Carus Amicis! should be coupled 
with the Patrie idoneus ! 

The first of these tract, is styled, “ The 
Papist’s bloody Oath of Secrecy,”—given 
by W. Rushton to one Robert Bolron, 2 
Feb. 1676-7.—Bolron is stated to have 
been sworn, “ to defend the pope’s right 
against the now pretended king of Eng- 
land, to renounce all allegiance to him, to 
root out the Protestant doctrine, &e. &c.”’ 
It is followed hy relating, that a priest, 
by the name of Thwing, (a nephew of sir 
Thomas Gascoighe,) and Rushton, another 
priest, swore Bolron under this oath, and 
that the object was to bring the then duke 
of York to the crown, that he went to 
confession, swore the eath, and received 
the sacrament, 

In January, 1679, sir Thomas Gas- 
coigne, in the 85th year of his age, was 
tried for High Treason on the evidence of 
. this Bolron and one Mowbray : both of 
them were Papists who had abjured.— 
After a trial in which the judges appear 
to have well seconded* the efforts of the 
witnesses, sir Thomas Gascoigne was 
acquitted. It appeared on the trial, 
that both Bolron and Mowbray had 
defrauded sir T. G. and were not to be 
credited.—It is remarkable upon this trial, 
(whichis found inthe State Trials,) that 
Bolron ‘says -not a word of this oath. The 
chief justice asked Mowbray, “ Whether 
he took the oath of secrecy ? and what it 
was ?--Mowbray answered, that“ Rush- 
ton reserved the sacrament for me, and 
swore me by it, that I should be faithful 
and secret, and not to reveal any discourse 
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* Oldmixon—a history not very obsery- 
ant of accuracy in details adverse to the 
Catholicsspeaking of the conduct of the 
judges on the trials of the persons accused 
by Oates, &c., has the candour to admit 
— That the court began to grow weary 
of indulging the zealous Protestants in the 
prosecution of the plot: and it was inti- 
mated to Scroggs, the chief justice, that 
he must abate of his fury if he hoped for 
favour ; and we shall find that he will 
change his tone in the trial of sir George 
Dukeman, and turm his rage against the 
witnesses which he had hitherto very in- 
humanly employed against the criminals.” 
«-Oldmixon, Hist. of the Stuarts, vol. i. 
p- 635. 
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nance, in the whole or in part—a 
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I was privy to’—Not a word of this 
bloody oath—but a mere oath of secrecy, 
—In July 1680, Thwing was brought to 
trial, and, on the evidence of these same 
men, perjured and discredited as they had 
been on the former trial, was convicted 
and executed.—Lord Stafford, was are 
raigned on the 30th of November, and 
executed on the 29th of December, 1680: 
the feelings of the public were strongly 
in favour of the prisoner ; and on the 16th 
of December, 1680, while the axe was 
suspénded, as it were over the head of 
this unfortunate nobleman, the House of 
Commons ordered, by a vote, the printing 
and publishing of this « bloody oath” 
which contains the internal evidence of 
fabrication, and could impose only upon 
such as are among the lowest and most 
ignorant classes of society. 

The other tract, “ Rome the great Cus- 
tom House of Sin,” follows : a mass 
of the most stupid and ignorant fabrication, 
built on the Taxe Cancellarize Romane,’”’* 
and assigning the prices of pardons, for 
offences not to be named!—the most 





st 





* The Roman Chancery is a spiritual 
court which has cognizance of the colla- 
tion of benefices ; dispensations from ca- 
nonical impediments of marriage; and 
absolutions from canonical censures in- 
curred by scandalous crimes, but in no 
case of absolutions from sin. The canons 
of the established church, of 1640, pro- 
vide also “ the commutation of any pe- 
that 
the monies received for such commutation 
be disposed of to charitable and public 
uses.”,—The absolutions of the Roman 
Chancery are styled in furo externo, as 
they regard only the remission of punish- 
ments inflicted by the canons, or the re- 
moval of ecclesiastical disabilities incur- 
red. Fees are required by the officers who 
transact the business of the court—but 
these are not the price of sin, or ‘of the 
absolution granted, any more than the fee 
paid to the clerk of a magistrate’ who 
administers an oath, is to be considered as 
the price of the oath. The fees are for the 
expedition of the business, and for the 
support of the officers of the court.— 
Mulcts or fines are sometimes imposed by 
the Roman Chancery, for charitable‘ uses, 
on those who obtain dispensations, by 
way of satisfaction or restraint.—To. at- 
tempt.a serious refutation of the impos- 
ture of the above noted tract, is toode= 
grading a penance to be imposed, 
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offensive parts of the tracts are tiarked 
by the N. B. of the editor, whom one can- 
not but tegtet to see thus carried away 
by the most idle and valgar tales. The 
-injary however to society must be great, 
and the odium, cast, by the republica. 
tion, upon some of the most distinguished 
families in Yorkshire, is not of light con- 
sideration.——The learned editor, however, 
has discovered that he is no enemy to the 
dispensing power, when exercised by the 
legislature ; for he proposes a bill to 
enable Roman Catholic bishops and priests 
to marry, and to legitimate their children, 
any oaths, vows, &c. to the contrary not- 
withstanding !’’* 

In an ancient book, intitled « La Gran- 
deur de nos Rois et de leur Souveraine 
Puissance,”’ the only one he had ever 
seen, and which sir J. H. said was in his 
possession, was a decretal epistle of Inno- 
cent III. who presided at the fourth Late- 
ran council, and of course was most com- 
ipetent to interpret the decrees, which his 
successor and relation, Gregory IX, al- 
ways asserted were of Innocent’s own 
es This decretal is addressed 
to Noble V. de Montpelier, and printed 
in Spain, in 1576. 

“* As the king (it is observed) is inferior 


to us in spirituals; so you are subject to 


us in tempurals, as well as in spirituals, 
in consequence of a part of the territory 
which you hold of the church of Maga- 
lone, which acknowledges the see of Rome, 
as its lord.”” Again; “ As the king ac- 
knowledges no superior in temporals,” 
&e. &e. 5 also, “ We would not prejudice 
the right ofany other; nor usurp an au- 
thority which is not owr due, well know- 
ing that Christ has said, ‘ Render unto 
Cesar,’ &c.” The compiler then re- 
marks, that “ this deeretal of the Great 
Innocent Hil. is of high authenticity, as it 
recognizes the king to be paramount in 
temporals, and that tlie sense is clear and 
the words precise.’’ The same Pope, ‘in 
another decretal, (the collection of An- 
toine Augustin,) speaking of France, says, 
** We will not judge of the king’s fief; it 
is the king who is to judge,” &e. &c. 
The author then cites the authorities of ten 
popes, holding the same language, of ge- 





* Vide a proposed act of parliament for 
the regulation of the government of 
Canada, Printed in the same volume of 
tracts.—(White, Fleet Street. ) 

YOR, X¥I, 
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néral and provincial councils of various 
states, of the fathers of the chureb, &c. ; 
and brings his work down to the arrét of 
parliament, sitting at Tours, condemning 
certain edicts of Gregory XIV., and pro- 
nouncing that Pope to be an enemy to the 
peace and union of the Church.” 

Sir J. H. then more particularly ad- 
verted to the various declarations and ad- 
jurations of the Catholic subjects of this 
realm, from the period of the reformation 
to the present day, disclaiming all the te- 
nets now objected to them: referred 
again to the answers of the six universi- 
ties which had been procured at the in- 
stance of Mr. Pitt. He also observed, 
that it was of great importance to refer to 
the “ Tractatus de Ecclesia,” or Class 
Book of the Theological Students at May- 
nooth College; in which all the obnox- 
ious doctrines imputed to Catholics, are 
distinctly disclaimed and reprobated. The 
last and not the least impressive authority 
he should now quote, is that of the late 
Pope ,Pius VI. addressed to the Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Ireland, 1791. “In 
this controversy, (says the See of Rome,) 
a most accurate discrimination should be 
made between the genuine rights of the 


‘Apostelical See, and those that are im- 


puted to it by innovators of this age, for 
the purpose of calumniation. The Sée of 
Rome never taught, that faith is not to be 
kept with the heterodox: that an oath to 
kings separated from Catholic communion 
can be violated: that it is lawful for the 
bishop of Rome to invade their temporal 
rights and dominions, We too consider 
an attempt or design against the life of 
kings and princes, even under the pretext 
of religion, as an horrid and detestable 
crime.” 

Sir J. H. observed, that with these quo- 
tations from irrefragable documents, esta- 
blishing, at different epochs, the uniformi- 
ty of the principles of the Roman Catho- 
lics, he should leave it to the House to de- 
cide between the assertions of the learned 
civilian, and the weight of those authori- 
ties, as afiecting the great cause now be- 
fore them. It is admitted that the charges 
against them do not rest on the individual 
authority of the learned civilian: He has 
found many supporters, of all classes and 
conditionsmany men, many women, and 
many children—and perhaps the last have 
most reason on their side in favour of their 
prejudices, as the loss of their annual bon- 
fire, in the rubricated orgies of the 5th of 

G ‘ 
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November, would naturally be a source 
of much infantile chagrin!* ; 
Much more might be urged, and indeed 
ought to have been urged, but sir J. H. 
said, he could not but perceive that the 
disposition of the House, at that late hour, 
was little suited to such details. Ina 
committee, the question certainly could 
have been better discussed, but he feared 
there was but little chance, that such a 
committee would be acceded to. Sir J. 
H. said, he had spoken with frankness, 
and though his own labours in the cause, 
seemed, from what he had lately heard, to 
be less valued by his friends on the other 
side of the water, than they had been ata 
former period, he was not less disposed 
to serve them—not from its being ab- 





* In the “ Protestant Catechism, shew- 
ing the Papal errors of the Church of 
Rome,” printed by order of the Incorpo- 
rated Society in Dublin, for promotin 
English Protestant Schools in Ireland, st 
edition, is found this question: 2. How do 
the Papists treat those whom they call he- 
retics ?—-A. They hold that faith is not to 
be kept with heretics, and that the Pope 
can absolve subjects from their oaths of al- 
legiance to their sovereigns.—In the same 
train of misrepresentation are compiled 


some of the little tracts of the Sunday- 
School Union Society; particularly one, 
intitled “The Powder Plot;’’ in which, 
Mr. Wickliffe teaches the history of the 
Fifth of November; commemorating “The 
desperate attempt of the Catholics to esta- 


blish Popery again ;” and, in various pas- 


Sages, misrepresenting the religious tenets, 
and reprobating the moral principles of 
Catholics. 

To the sentiments and efforts of such 
misjudging supporters of our Establish- 
ment, may be well opposed the better 
regulated opinions of an enlightened 
Statesman, whose recent loss to his friends 
and his country, and at such a crisis, can 
never be sufficiently deplered ! 


Extract of a Letter from the right hon. W. 
Windham, to sir J. C. Hippisley, bart. 
previous to the debate on the Catholic 
Question, 1808. 


« The short argument is, that in this, as 
in other cases, you must chuse between 
opposite dangers; and that the danger to 
be apprehended from leaving the Catho- 
lics of Ireland in their present state, is 
greater than any that can be supposed to 
arise, in whatever length of time, out of 
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stractedly the cause of the Catholics, but 
as it was the cause of the empire, “ the 
union of all,”’ as the legislature itself pro- 
nounced it, “in the bonds of reciprocal 
interests and affection.’ To the Catholic 
and Protestant bigot he felt himself equal- 
ly indisposed; and he recommended to 
many Catholics to desist: from their flip- 
pant, ill-directed attacks on their firmest 
friends, and not out-strip their adversaries 
in the race of calumny : -they had to com- 
bat the honest prejudices of a great peo- 
ple, the early impressions .of youth, and 
the force of inconsiderate zeal, as well as 
the timidity and defect of information ina 
great portion of their fellow-subjects. It 
was a melancholy truth, that the best in- 
formed on other. subjects, philosophers 
and statesmen, were often most ignorant 





the increase of their present privileges. If 
the Church be necessary to the State (as it 
is), the State must be acknowledged to. be 
equally necessary to the Church; and 
what is to become of the Church of Eng- 
land, should England itself be lost? or how 
shall England be maintained, if the French 
should seta permanent footing in Ireland? 
The condition of Ireland is, for the greater 
part of its population, that of a sort of 
semi-barbarism: which not only keeps 
that country in a depressed state, de- 
prived, for the greater part, of those ad- 
vantages, which nature seems to have in- 
tended for it; but renders it, in the pre- 
sent circumstances of the world, a source 
of continued and imminent danger to us. 
This depressed and disordered state seems 
to have been altogether produced, by the 
system of laws and government adopted 
originally, perhaps necessarily, but since 
continued unnecessarily. With respect 
to the Catholics ; without converting them, 
the only operation of these laws has been 
to brutalize and barbarize them, rendering 
them atthe same time our enemies. Of 
these laws, the greater part have, during 
the present reign, been repealed; and, 
upon the principle, as also. with a view to 
to convey to the Catholics the real and 
practical benefit of what has already been 
done for them, it would be right, in my 
opinion, to repeal the remainder. The 
danger of such repeal, even at any period 
the most distant, I cannot persuade myself 
to be any at all. If the Church of Eng- 
land is ever to be overturned, or under- 
mined, it will not be by the Catholics, 
but by sects ofa far different description, 
or by persons of no religion whatever.” 
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of this, which vitally affected the interests, 
the feelings, and the honour, as he had be- 
fore observed, of millions of the people, 
and the security of the empire itself ! Re. 
peated discussions in this: House, and out 
of it, had done much, and would do more. 
As, on a former occasion, in speaking to 
this question, so would he again advert 
to the. memorable words of Mr. Burke; 
«Our constitution (said he) is not made 
for great, general, proscriptive, exclusions ; 
sooner or later it will destroy them, or 
they wilt destroy the constitution.” Un- 
fortunately, some acrimony had recently 
been excited by misconception and misre- 
presentation, but he trusted it would sub- 
side and be forgotten. . “ Iliacos intra 
muros peccatur et extra.” In the choice 
of measures, he only wished to see those 
adopted that could insure the great ends 
of conciliation by the least exceptionabie 
means ; to secure the right of conscience 
for every description of our fellow-subjects, 
and to guard religiously the bulwarks of 
our constitution for the prosperity of all. 
To promote this great object, he cheerfull 
seconded the motion of his right hon. friend. 

The moment the hon. bart. sat down, 

Mr. O'Hara moved an adjournment; 
and it was agreed, after a short conversa- 
tion, to resume the debate on Thursday 
next.- 


. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. — 
Monday, May 2}. 


[Duke or Brunswick’s Annuity Bixt.] 
On the second reading of this bill, 

-Lord Holland rose, aud re-stated his ob- 
jections to it, on the supposition that the 
pension was to be taken from the consoli- 
dated fund, and thus tend to increase the 
burthens of the people. He was not a 
litile surprized that the bill was not print- 
ed, or that the noble secretary of state 
had not at least stated from what fund the 
pehsion. was to be drawn. Much had 
been said on a former occasion about prac- 
tising delusion on the people. He believ- 
ed that on no sybject had the people been 
more deluded than on the subject of the 
civil list. It had been solemnly pledged 
on the accession of bis Majesty to the 
throne, that no further debts would be in- 
curred by the civil list. Yet notwith- 
standing that solemn engagement several 
heavy debts had been incurred and paid 
off within these few years, without dimin- 
ishing the pressure of the taxes. In the 


mean time the wealth of the. crown in- 
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creased, and funds formerly unknown 
were now acknowledged to exist He 
alluded to the droits of the admiralty, 
which had accumulated to a sum far be- 
yond what was necessary to constitute a 
fund for the payment of this pension. He 
was convinced that every one must see 
the propriety of taking it from that source, 
and not from the consolidated fund. Con- 
vinced at least he was, that it must prove 
infinitely more acceptable to the feelings 
of the illustrious duke himself, and more 
grateful to the feelings of his Majesty, 
that it should be taken from the droits of 
admiralty, than that it should contribute 
to aggravate the burthens which weighed 
already so heavily on the people. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that it was 
not usual to print such bills. As to the 
debts of the civil list, it was impossible 
they should not have increased during a 
period when it was notorious that the price 
of articles had increased. It should also 
be recollected that the demands on the 
civil list had increased, as the amount of 
the hereditary revenues had diminished. 

Earl Grey was willing to allow that 
provision should be made for the illustri- 
ous person in question, who had so many. 
claims to the attention and respect of their 
lordships ; but while he acknowleged the 
propriety of the grant, he was far from 
thinking that it should fall upon the con- 
solidated fund. It would certainly come 
with a much better grace from the droits 
of admiralty. 

The bill was then read a second time, 
and ordered to be committed for the next 
day, for which day their lordships were 
summoned to attend, on the motion of 
lord Holland. 

[Navy—Troop Suirs.] Lord Melville 
rose and spoke as follows :—Many weeks ‘ 
have elapsed since I intimated to your 
lordships my intention of bringing under 
your consideration the necessity: of an 
establishment of ships of war, under the 
denomination of Troop-ships, to be armed 
and equipped upon a reduced scale, and 
to be prepared for the reception and con- 
veyance of such military force as may be 
found necessary, from time to time, to em~ 
bark for publicservice ; and I at the same 
time moved for the production of such of- 
ficial statements and accounts asI thought. 
requisite for the elucidation of the sub- 
ject.—When I moved for these papers it 
was suggested by some of your lordships 
that I was calling for more information, 
than was necessary or expedient. I per- 
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severed, however, in my motions, because, 
with the importance I attach to the ques- 
tion, I should not have felt that I acted 
wisely, if I did not fortify myself with 
every species of information, which ap- 
peared necessary, to enable me to repel 
any objections which might be stated 
against my proposition. How far I was 
right in adhering to that line of conduct 
your lordships will now have the opportu- 
ms and the meansof judging. 

am more particularly anxious to have 
this subject fully illustrated by official do- 
cuments on account of some remarks, 
which, during the conversation respecting 
the production of the papers in question, 
were made by a noble ear], on whom the 
_ administration of our naval affairs devolved, 
when lord Barham retired from the admi-. 
ralty. The noble ear! to whom I allude 
supported my motion for the production 
of full information prior to the discussion 
of the subject ; but, if my recollection be 
correct, he expressed himself in such a 
manner as to convey an idea that, when 
he presided at the board of admiralty, he 
had occasion to consider the subject, and 
that, from thinking its policy doubtful, he 
had never been able to form a decisive 
opinion as to the expediency of it. I can 
with great truth assure your lordships that 
there is nothing I wish for more than am- 
ple and candid discussion; and I_ never 
was more mistaken if the result of a dis- 
passionate consideration of the subject 
will not produce a full conviction in the 
mind of that noble earl (and indeed of 
every other person) that an establishment 
of armed troop-ships, for the purposes I 
have aaeenill, is essential to the public 
interest. 

Nothing less than this persuasion could 
have induced me to bring forward this ques- 
tion ; as the conduct and language of the 
late first lord ofthe admiralty warrant me in 
supposing that the measure in my contem- 
plation will not be favourably received by 
his Majesty’s government ; and, as I have 
brought forward my proposition without 
communication or concert with any party, 
or, indeed, any individual in the House, I 
can only hope for a successful result from 
being able to prove irresistibly the bene- 
ficial consequences which may arise from 
its adoption. 

It is proper to remind your lordships 
that, at the commencement of the late 
war, the conquest of the enemy’s colonial 
possessions, with a view to the destruction 
of their commerce and naval resources, 
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engaged the earliest attention of those 
who were at that time entrusted with the 
conduct of public affairs; and, although 
the success of this system of warfare an- 
swered the most sanguine expectations, 
was impossible not to feel deep regret at 
the great loss of troops in the course of 
this service. ‘The mortality, however,’ 
did not arise solely, nor, perhaps, princi+ 
pally, from their services in the field, in- 
deed I was early led to believe that 
an improvement in the mode of conveying 
the troops, by affording them a more airy 
and comfortable accommodation during 
the passage to the West Indies, would 
tend greatly to their preservation, and I 
was encouraged in this persuasion by my 
correspondence with the then commander 
in-chief of the troops in the West Indies, 
who, in one of his private letters, advert- 
ing to my practice of msn | for: 
promotion the officers who brought home 
the account of our successes, suggested: 
to my consideration the propriety of ex- 
tending this principle of reward to such 
of them as might be entrusted with the 
charge of troops sent thither, and who 
might have conveyed them in a healthy 
and serviceable state; as every prospect 
of effectual success from the operations of 
the troops depended more upon the care, 
attention, and comfort, afforded to them 
on their passage than upon any other cit- 
cumstance whatever. 

The relative situation of our own fleet 
and that of the enemy did not, however, 
at that time, admit of our having recourse 
to an establishment of armed troop-ships ; 
yet, by a careful and unremitting atten- 
tion to the accommodation of the troops, 
and by a diligent discharge of duty by 
‘the transport-board, many salutary im- 
provements were made, much good done, 
and many valuable lives were preserved. 
But, at a ioe pericd of the war, when our 
naval triumphs afforded the means of 
forming an establishment of armed troop- 
ships, the system was adopted. © 

Your lordships have all equal means of 
information with myself, many of you may 
possibly have mach better ; still in any 
event, I may, I think, with confidence as- 
sure your lordships, that such officers as 
were employed with troops on distant sere 
vice, and were sent in regular troop-ships, 
will readily confirm the opinion | enter- 
tain of the superior advantages of this 
mode of conveyance. In truth, I am sa- 
tisfied, that, whether you consider the 
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officers and men enjoy upon the voy- 
age, compared with that which they ex- 
perience in common transports,~——the safe- 
ty of the troops incase of separation,— 
the comparatively few ships requized for 
the conveyance of an army,—the expedi- 
tion with which it may be 4ransported,— 
the facility of landing and re-embarking 
troops, as well as other essentials not ne- 
cessary to be detailed,—the superior ad- 
vantages of this mode of sending troops 
over that of conveying them in hired 
transports—are altogether incalculable. 
There is still, however, one advantage 
paramount to every other, and which well 
deserves to be separately mentioned: I 
allude to that of having ships for the con- 
veyance of troops under naval discipline. 
This is a circumstance of the highest im- 
portance, and might be elucidated by a 
variety of considerations. I could indeed 
refer to many proofs, though I shall men- 
tion only one; I mean the embarkation of 
the army after the battle at Corunna. I 
speak with certainty when I assert that 
the naval and military officers, who super- 
intended that midnight émbarkation, en- 
dured by far more anxiety than they had 
experienced in the hour of battle, owing 
to the want of order and discipline amongst 
the transports ; and that this want of dis- 
cipline produced the utmost confusion and 
embarrassment, and created in the minds 
of those present the greatest alarm for the 
fate of the army. Indeed, the serious 
consequences so much apprehended were 
only prevented by the zeal and active ex- 
ertions of the officers and seamen of his 
Majesty’s navy, and of the superintending 
commissioner of the transport-board. 
These distressing circumstances would not, 
however, have occurred, if, instead of com- 
mon transports, there had been regular 
troop-ships, under naval discipline, and 
whose officers would have been attentive 
and obedient to the signals, made to point 


out to them the rositions which the re- , 
} the king’s ships. 


spective ships were to take and maintain. 
It cannot be supposed that I possess any 
official knowledge upon the subject, 
though my sources of information may be 
sufficiently accurate to justify the state- 
ment I now make; yet, should I have 
fallen into any error, every one of your 
fordships, in your intereourse with the 
officers employed on that occasion, may, 
without difficulty, inform yourselves upon 
all points relating thereto.—Indeed I have 
recently been furnished with the olserva- 
tioas of a respectable naval officer, who 
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witnessed the embarkation at Coranna ; 
and, although, for obvious reasons, I do 
not mention his name, I pledge myself for 
the authenticity of the extract of the 
letter which I shall now read. 


Extract of a Letter from an Officer in the 
Navy, dated May 12, 1810, 


«Tam glad to find there is a prospect 
of employing King’s ships as armed transe 
ports. If you enumerate the advantages: 
on comparison with the expence and Tove 
of subjects from the merchant-ships, it 
must appear evident that —— ships are 
the best mode of conveyance for troops..~ 
I was eye-witness to the superiority of 
men of war, being on the spot to protect 
a retreating army at Corunna. If the 
boats of the transports were the only help 
the army could receive in embarking, f 
am certain our loss would have been great; 
as the transports have scarcely men enough 
to manage the ship, and, when their 
boats are away, they are totally helpless, 
—The troop-ships are sufficienty manned 
to enable them to relieve boats crew in 
case of necessity, besides carrying mere 
effective boats than the transports, com. 
paratively with the tonnage of the’ trans- 
ports for so many men. Its a fact, the 
transports at Corunna made one trip with 
their boats, when the men of war made 
ten ;—indeed the relief of the men of war 
made it easy, whereas the transports men 
were fatigued and unable to do any duty 
in the ship. Take a view of the expence, 
and you will find, considering all eircom. 
stances of capture, losses, &c., which hapw 
pened at Corunna, that king’s ships will 
be less expensive, with certain defence 
and security, than the present mode. How 
often has it happened that troop-ships 
have done, with great credit, the service 
of regular men of war. The blockade of 
Genoa was conducted by a majority of 
troop-ships till it surrendered.—Another 
advantage is the discipline and health of 
! The provisions should 
_be a great consideration in case the arm 
wanted a supply on shore. Hew little 
the loss is in the King’s ships cempared to 
a erapipert..—— trustee vantage,—-you 
employ all navy men, who certainly on al? 
occasions exce] merchants men, where 
landing and fighting is necessary. Ifsiek~ 
ness should take place, the troop-ship can 
take care of them, whereas adivided regi 
ment cannot have that advantage 
want of medicine, &e. The expedition 





of a fleet of troop-ships, from superior 
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sailing, compared to transports, is no 
small consideration in process of war,” 
» Having so pointedly adverted to the 


embarkation at Corunna, on the night of 


the 16th of January 1809, [cannot leave 
that topic without addressing myself, in 
the most earnest manner, to his Majes- 
ty’s minister who holds the seals of the 
war-department. Iam not at present dis- 
posed to intrude any opinion whatever 
upon the subject of the warfare in Spain 
and Portugal. I only mean to advert to 
the circumstance of the flower of the 
British army being now employed in that 
service, and those who may be most 
sanguine in their expectations, as to the 
insue of that contest, must, at least, con- 
cede to me that the chances of war are 
precarious. I pray to Heaven that such a 
scene as that which took place at Corunna 
may never again occur; and I trust that 
the noble lord, to whom I have alluded, 
will not lose sight of the Tagus or the Bay 
of Cadiz.—-What human energy can do, I 
doubt not will be done by our brave army 
and their gallant leaders; but if, under 
any circumstances, the time should come 
when they are to be re-embarked on the 
coasts either of Spain or Portugal, I trust I 
may, with confidence, hope that measures 
have been, or will be, taken, for providing 
some more salutary accommodation for 
them than what was allotted for the army 
which embarked at Corunna. 

But, had I before becn doubtful upon 
the general question, the information I 
have derived from the perusal of the offi- 
cial papers relating to the expedition to 
the Scheldt, and now lying upon your 
lordships table, would have removed all 
doubt upon the subject. 

In the collection of papers produced by 
the admiralty under the head of “ Intel- 
ligence,” there isa series of information, 
beginning the 2nd of January and .con- 
asing until the end of March, the pur- 
port of which is, that there was lying in 
the Basin of Flushing a fleet of the eaemy 
of about ten sail of the line together with 
some frigates, but apparently not in a 
condition, during all that period, to leave 
the basin ; and ion the same intelligence 
it should seem, that, at that time, there 
was a very. small military force in the 
island of Walcheren, 

From an attentive consideration of this 
intelligence, I cannot entertain a doubt 
that if there had then existed in this coun- 
try an establishment of armed troop-ships, 
segues 4a the conveyance of even 
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cight orten thousand men, a very con- 
siderable portion, if not the whole, of the 
enemy’s ships at Flushing might have 
been captured or destroyed ; and, if it had 
been thought expedient, the basin might, 
without much difficulty, have been de- 
stroyed also. Ihave said if it bad been 
thought expedient, because I am strongly 
impressed with an opinion that, if there 
had been such an establishment of floating 
barracks as I am now recommending, 
neither the evacuation of Walcheren nor 
the destruction of the basin at Flushing 
would have been necessary. | A particular 
elucidation of the opinion I entertain 
would lead to an inconvenient length ; 
but allow me to recommend tothe perusal 
of your lordships the letters from Sir R. 
Strachan and capt. Cockburn, as to the 
defence of Walcheren, and perhaps you 
may then form some conjecture of the 
nature of it. 

Few men will, I think, conceive it pro- 
bable that because the enemy’s ships 
were not in a condition to quit the basin 
of Flushing in the months of February 
and March of last year, we were therefore 
equally sure of finding them still there in 
the months of July and August, when our 
great armament sailed for the Scheldt; 
consequently the prospect of capturing 
or destroying them was reduced to the 
single chance of a successful attack upon 
Antwerp. If, however, there had been, 
in the beginning of last year, such an es- 
tablishment as that for which I now con- 
tend, eight or ten thousand men might 
have been easily embarked, without osten- 
tation or parade, and might have pro- 
ceeded to the point of attack in perfect 
secrecy, when, in conjunction with our 
blockading fleet, a successful result would, 
I confidently believe, have crowned their 
operations, 

I shall here refer again to the papers 
upon the table, relating to the said expe- 
dition, for the purpose of making an ob- 
servation immediately connected with the 
subject under consideration. I allude to 
the reports, made by the physicians, upon 
the nature of the disease which raged 
withso much violence and which proved 
so fatal to the troops of Walcheren. — It 
is not necessary for me, on the present 
occasion, to distress the feelings of your 
lordships with a recital of the calamitous 
effects of that dreadful malady. Yet I 
must request your particular attention 
to such parts of the said reports as point 
out the very beneficial effects which might 
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have been expected to result to the diseased 
soldiers, had they been removed from the 
island and put on board ship; bat the 
physicians represent the hired transports 
to have been totally unfit for their recep- 
tion: nay, they even represent them as 
unfit to convey home the sick, and par- 
ticularly from a want of medical attend- 
ants accustomed to naval service. The 
difficulty of providing a sufficient number 
of transports, under the pressure which 
then existed, is also another serious con- 
sideration ; but -neither that difficulty, 
nor few, if any, of the evils and incon- 
veniences I have pointed out, could have 
arisen, if there had existed such a regular 
and permanent establishment of floating 
barracks, as I here, without hesitation, 
pronounce to be essential to the public 
service. 

When I read those parts of the physi- 
cian’s reports, and coupled with them, the 
information I received of the perfect 
health of the seamen on board the ships of 
war employed on the Expedition, it ex- 
cited in my mind feelings of the deepest 
regret, that regular troop-ships had not 
been employed on that service; being 
impressed with a firm belief that the 
dreadful effects of that fatal malady might 
thereby have been materially lessened. 

Having in the course of my argument 
been obliged to refer to the. Expedition 
¢o the Scheldt, I trust your lordships must 
do me the justice to perceive, that [I have 
done so, only from theintimate connection 
between the circumstances I have referred 
to and the subject to which I am earnestly 
endeavouring to direct your attention. If 
the general merits of that Expedition had 
been the subject of immediate discussion, 
I should have regulated my opinion by 
the evidence before me, I mean by the 
papers on the table, without regard to 
any of that extraneous clamour by which 
the candid investigation of the subject 
has been overwhelmed. I must have said, 
what I feel to be true, that, from the mo- 
ment the decision was taken to send an 
armament on such an extensive scale, and 
directed to such complicated objects, no- 
thing could be more meritorious than the 
exertions of every person concerned in 
the management of it. The plan of the 
Expedition was a splendid one; but it 
was cumbersome, unweildy, and too com- 
plicated in its arrangements to afford any 
very sanguine hopes of success. Vis con- 
silit expers, mole ruit sua.—I shall, however, 
refrain: from any farther observations on 
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that topic, because they are foreign to the 
object of my argument. Perhaps some of 
the opinions I have expressed may be 
considered as a digression from the ques« 
tion, but, when a subject has for near 
twelve months been the topic of unre- 
mitting public and private discussion, it 
would have been impossible not to draw 
some conclusion : and that conclusion has 
inadvertently intruded itself upon me at 
the present moment. But I hasten to re- 
turn to the subject; and shall conclude 
my argument on this part of it, by reading 
to your lordships extracts of letters from 
two experienced officers of the navy, 
whose sentiments upon the subject of 
troop-ships have likewise been submitted 
to me within these two days. 


Extract of a Letter from an Officer in the 
Navy, dated 12th May, 1810. 


« On the question now agitating, and 
likely to come before parliament, Whe- 
ther men of war troop-ships are, upon ge- 
neral terms preferable to transports? I 
venture to give an opinion founded on ex- 


. perience, and I agree with you decidedly 


in favour of ships of war regularly com- 
missioned under our own discipline. © It 
is totally impracticable to land an army 
in the face of a respectable enemy in 
transports boats: I venture to say ovr 
greatest loss in landing in Egypt was oc- 
casioned by the confusion of the transports 
boats on our left; and, had not the centre 
and right of that brigade been carried in 
men of war’s boats, (principally those of 
troop-ships,) that landing would not have 
been accomplished in the very noble and 
gallant manner it was so irresistibly exe- 
cuted, in the face of nearly equal force 
under cover of sand-hills close to the wa+ 
ter’s edge.” 


Extract of a Letter from an Officer in the 
Navy, dated 12th May 1810. — 


« The army landed in Egypt was in ge- 
neral healthy. The troop-ships received 
the wounded and sick (as casualties arose 
after landing) on board the ships that con- 
veyed them there: but we had:-two hos- 
pital ships, the Harmony and the Planter, 
which received the dangerously sick on 
the passage. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, convalescents were removed to their 
own ships as soon as possible.” 

The statements with which I have hi: 
therto troubled your lordships are founded 
on a retrospective view of some: publie 
events, all tending to excite a regret, that 
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an establishment of atmed troop ships has 
not been kept tp in this country. Allow 
me now to say a few words prospectively : 
for, Lam satisfied, it is by a judicious use of 
such an establishment of floating barracks 
that there remains any chance of our being 
able to conduct the war en 2 rational and 
practical plan. 

I have for a long period of years been 
ja the habit of committing to paper such 
reflections as fromi time to time arise in 
my mind on reviewing the state of publie 
affairs, A memorandum of this descrip- 
tion; which I made on the Ist of January 
last, is intimately connected with the sub- | 
ject I am now endeavouring to impress 
upon your attention ; and F cannot, ina 
more compendious form, submit my ideas | 
to your lordships than by relating to you 
the substance of it. It is simply this :— 
I propose to fit out, from the ordinary of 
the navy, a number of armed troop ships, 
adequate to the accommodation of 24,000 
men. The troops.to be divided into de- 
tachments, each properly commanded ; 
and to be accompanied and escorted by a 
few two-decked ships, and a certain nom- 
ber of frigates and light armed vessels. 

These flying armaments to be distributed 
along the enemy’s coasts, and to act either 


séparately of conjointly according to cir- | 


eumstances ; and, if their operations were 
judiciously conducted, they might, (be- 
sides annihilating the coasting and such 
other trade as may still be carried on by 
eur enemies,) by keeping up a constant 
alarm on their coasts, oblige them to draw 
a very great part of their armies down to 
their coasts for the purpose of protecting 
them against our attacks and predatory 
ineutsions ; and such a system of warfare 
would thus act in the most beneficial 
manner, both as a means of co-operating 
with our allies, and of effectually annoying 
out enemies.* 


Rin 





_* The memotandam is as follows : 
Memo. ist January, 1810. 

«If the farst year’s experience of our 
disastrous warfare in the interior of Spain 
did not convince us that such appropria- 
tien: of ow military resources would be 
of no avail, and bead ultimately to dis- 
gra¢e, 1 showld hope there would not 
exist any where a disposition to persist in 
such a system after a second year’s ex- 
perionee of its result. 

« T had the misfortane to augur ill of 
etir late Expedition to the Seheldt very 
seen after it sailed. My only hope was, 





I regret that I should have found it me 
céssary to occupy so much of your lord. 
ships’ time ;_ but with a thorough convic- 





that Walcheren would be taken and kept, 
and my disappointment was great on 
finding that even in that respect our ar- 
mament would be productive of no perma- 
nent benefit to the country. 

“ F wish these severe disappointments 
may not lead to the opposite extreme of 
desponding inactivity. What is called 
the public in this country is so fickle and 
unsteady in its opinions, or, to speak 
more properly, its feelings, I should not 
be surprised if they should take an alarm 
at any idea of renewed active exertions of 


the military resources of the country ;_ 


and, if the public mind should take such 
a direction, I am ‘afraid it will require 
much exertion to counteract such a dan- 
gerous apathy. 

“ Hf, as was at one time in contempla- 
tion, there had been made such an addi- 
tion to the corps of Royal Marines as to 
have a surplus -of 10,000 men more than 
was necessary for the whole of the ships 
in commission, the naval department 
would have possessed the means within 
itself, of combining a very powerfal force : 
but, in -the present state of our navy and 
army, there is no occasion for any delay 
in forming and acting with the combined 
force to which I allude, and the outlines 
of which I shall shortly detail. 

“ With this view, my first step would 
be, without delay, to fit out fromour ships 
in ordinary armed troop-transports, ade- 
quate to the accommodation of 24,000 men, 
which we can well spare for a beneficial 
purpose, if we do not squander away our 
army in fruitless and disastrous pursuits. 
Having prepared these floating barracks, 
I would divide them into eight detach- 
ments, of 3,000 men each, under the com- 
mand of an active colonel, with the rank 
of brigadier-general. : 

« T would in like manner prepare eight 
small naval armaments, each under the 
command of an active and skilful post 
captain, with the rank of a commodore. 
The naval strength of each squadron need 
not exceed a fifty or sixty-four gun ship, 
with two or three stout frigates. These, 
joined with the troop ships, properly armed 
and commanded, would form a very re- 
spectable force for the accomplishment of 
the objects in view, and would, at the same 
time, act as cruising squadrons for the 
annihilation of the coasting and every 
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tion that the proposition I have ventuted : 
e 


to lay down is closely connected with 
most important interests of the country, 
I must still request your farther indulgence 
and attention, in order that I may exa- 
mine into the reasons which I have heard 
suggested against the adoption of the 
measure; 

Every argument which professes to be 
founded upon a principle of economy is 
naturally prepossessing ; and, as it has 
been asserted that the mode of conveying 
troops on-board transports derives great 
weight from the consideration of its com- 
parative advantages in this respect, I ap- 
prehend that, without a due examination 
of the subject in all its bearings, the system 





other species of trade, still carried on by 
our enemies. 

«1 would employ three of these arma- 
ments to cruise separately along the 
whole Atlantic coast of France, and 
three more in the Mediterranean, and the 
two othersin the North seas. I need not 
enter into any minute details of the in- 
structions undér which they would be or- 
dered to act. Upon that subject. there 
would be no difficulty ; and, if the opera- 
tions of those eight armaments were judi- 
ciously directed, I have an absolute con- 
viction that they woula keep up so con- 


stant an alarm on the whole range of the 


coast of France as would oblige our ene- 
mies to keep their whole or the greatest 
part of their numerous armiés, to protect 
their own coasts from the dread of our 
predatory incursions. By such measures 
we should annoy our enemies more effec- 
tually than. by any other means, and it is 
obvious that, in that manner, we should, 
at the same time, co-operate in the most 
beneficial manner with our allies, and 
give, to them that salutary aid,-which the 
measures hitherto pursued by us have to- 
tally failed in doing. 

“T have only to wish that any intel- 
ligent and candid man would exercise his 
own reflection and judgment on comparing 
the probable effects of sucha system, con- 
trasted with all those expensive and dis- 
astrous operations which have been going 
on during the last two years. The ex- 
pence of such a system would be com- 
paratively trifling, and, in addition to its 
other salutary effects, would be the means 
of keeping constantly alive the spirit and 
enterprize of both our naval and military 
services. mh’ 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to observe, 
VOL, XVII. - 
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of hiring transports has been pursued in 
preference to maintaining a regular esta> 
blishment of armed troop-ships, properly 
equipped and fitted for the reception and. 
accommodation of troops, in the shape of 
floating barracks. Yet, even if it could 
be proved that there really is a consider- 
able saving in hiring transports,* I should 
still adhere to the opinion I have formed ; 
as Iam convinced that no saving would 
counterbalance the many important ad- 
vantages I have detailed to your lord- 
ships. Iam not, however, prepared to 
allow the existence of this alleged eco- 
nomy: and I must trouble your lordships 
with the reasons which lead. me to ques- 
tion the truth of it. 

As, in considering the comparative ex- 
pence of armed troop-ships and of hired 
transports, it is necessary distinctly to, 
state the scale of establishment on which 
I propose that troop-ships should be fitted 
out, I shall proceed, shortly, to detail my 
sentiments on that head. 

I would, therefore, suggest that such 
ships of war as may be appropriated to 
the reception and conveyance of troops 
should be fitted, armed, manned; and 
equipped, on the following reduced scale: 
—the crew not to exceed, at the utmost, 
one-third of the proper complement of 
men ;—no ship to carry more thag 20, nor 
less than 12, guns, (according to _ her 
class,) and these to be principally carro- 
nades ;—the ships also to have reduced 
masts and yards, the original lower masts 
only being kept. in; and, upon these 
data, I am satisfied that the wear and tear 
of aship sofitted and employed would not 
exceed one-fourth of an active cruizer, 
and that the expences and charges would, 
in the aggregate, be less than one half of 
the expences and charges incurred for 





that if, at any time, an object shouid pre- 
sent itself, upon which we could, with ef- 
fect and benefit, ¢mploy together the 
whole 24,000. men, ‘a single letter from 
the War office and the admiralty could 
speedily assemble them at any rendezvous 
most expedient for the execution of the 
projected service.’ (Signed) MELviLLE, 
* Amongst other disadvamtages arising 
from the extent to which the system of 
hiring transports has been carried, the in- 
convenience and impolicy of abstracting 
so much of the commercial shipping from , 
the trade of the country must be obvious 
to every person who has had occasion at 
all to considér the subject. 
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ships when fitted, armed, and equipped, for 
the purposes of war.—And here it is very 
material to state, that these opinions have 
the ‘full and entire concurrence of several 
naval officers, whose experience and 
judgment entitle them to perfect confi- 
dence in this respect, and that one of 
these officers commanded, nearly the 
whole of the late war, either an armed 
transport or a troop-ship, and was present 
at all the most important conjunct opera- 
tions. 

From these premises the following com- 
parative calculation of the expence.of an 
equal quantity of tonnage of Goop-ot 
and of hired transports has been made 
out; and though it is, perhaps, impos- 
sible to form a perfectly accurate compu- 
tation, | am warranted (on the authorities 
I have just alluded to) in submitting the 
following to your lordships. 

Ishall select a 64-gun ship for the 
comparison. ‘Taking, therefore, into con- 
sideration the injury the ship would sus- 
ain’ lying in ordinary ;—the reduced 
scale of masts, yards, &c. and the small 
number and light weight of the guns, the 
annual expence may be as follows : 


The average tonnage of a 64 is about 
1380 tons. Her complement of men is 
491, but when fitted as a troop-ship I 
should propose 164, being only one- 
third. 

The mode of estimating a ship’s ex- 
pence is as under: 

Wages per man per 
ROOT: “cssnscccndeineesccten £1 17 

Victuals do. do. ..... 2 19 








4 16 

‘Wear and tear, and ord- 
nance per ton per month 2 6 
£.7 2 





This sum of 7/. 2s. on the number of 
men is found to cover the monthly ex- 
pence of the ship, upon a war establish- 
ment and full complement; but, as a 
_troop-ship and on a.reduced complement, 
Ihave taken the wages and victuals on 
the 164 men, separately, at 4/. 16s. per 
man per month; and the wear and tear, 
or the 2/. 6s. per ton per month, on the 
whole tonnage, this appearing to be the 
fairest mode ot forming the estimate. 
Wages and victuals for 
164 men, at 4/. 16s. per 
man per month, amount 
annually to cvsorbvesqucces coe 1 0,208 12 0 








1 
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The wear and tear, and 
ordnance at 2/. 6s.’ per 
ton per month, amount 
annually to 41,262/, one- 


fourth of which is ......... 10,315 10 0 





Estimated annual ex- 
pence of a 64, fitted asa 
trOOP-ShiIP .ersevseeeeeereees 

One thousand three 
hundred and eighty tons 
of transports at 25s.* per 
ton per month, for 12 
MONEHS, 1S esosseceeee svveere 


20,549 2 0 


20,700 0 O 





Difference in favour of troop ships 
150/. 18s.; so that, when this system is 
established, it would appear, after being 
thus explained, to be even more econo- 
mical than that of hiring transports. 

In addition to the decided superiority 
of troop-ships in every other respect, they 


are calculated in a great degree to serve. 


as their own convoy, and in-so far to ren- 
der a smaller number of ships of war ne- 
cessary for the purpose of accompanying 
any expedition. 

Besides, it must not be forgot that, by 
the adoption of the system, a very great 


j additional security would be derived 


against the capture and loss of great num- 
bers of our seamer and soldiers in hired 
transports. I should be most unwilling 
to estimate the lives of either on data of 
pecuniary compensation ; but, if any cold 
calculator should think it advisable to fol- 
low out such an investigation, he might 
find, upon inquiry, that the expence of 
the recruiting service amounts to an enor- 
mous sum.t 

But I reject all such calculations; for 
I hold the life of a British sailor or sol- 
dier to be inestimable; and if I had the 
means.of bringing forward the evidence 
of our enemies upon that subject, I should 


willingly rest upon their testimony. I. 


cannot therefore consent to have this sub- 
ject considered upon the ground ofa trifling 
saving of expense, even if the allegation 
were true; which, ag I have already 
stated, I hold it not to be.’ 

I have also heard another objection 
mentioned, which is of such a nature as to 





* The price paid during the last year. 

+ Upwards of 120 transports have been 
captured or lost since the commencement 
of the present war (May 1803).—About 
1700 persons were taken prisoners, and 
more than 1900 were lost, in these vessels, 
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render it impossible for me to pass it over. 
without an accurate examination. It has 
been stated that the equipment and keep- 
ing upon the requisite number, of armed 
troop-ships, upon the scale I consider ne- 
cessary, would be such a drain upon the 
ordinary of the navy, and would. require 
so many seamen to navigate them, as to 
cause serious inconvenience to the naval 
service. 

In consequence, of these objections, I 
thought it mere 4 to move for many of 
the accounts, which were objected to as 
not bearing upon the question, but which 
objections will, I trust, be no longer enter- 
tained after a due consideration of the 
statements which | shall now endeavour 
to make, as accurately as I can, from the 
imperfect information with which I have 
been furnished. 

It is impossible to lay down any precise 
rule as to the extent to which it may be 
expedient to carry an establishment of 
armed troop-ships : but your lordships are 
aware that, in the memorandum to which 
T have already alluded, I suggested that at 
present, and probably at all times, the esta- 
blishment should not be less than adequate 
to the conveyance of 24,000; which al- 
lowing two tons toa man, would require 
48,000 tons of shipping. 


Now, if I am correctly informed, which | 


I believe [ am, in stating the tonnage of 
the British navy at about 800,000 tons, 


let me ask your lordships whether any - 


man, competent to form a judgment on 
the subject can entertain a doubt that, if 
ships to the extent of 48,000 tons were to 
be appropriated for the conveyance of 
troops, the remainder would not be more 
than amply sufficient for every naval ser- 
vice for which our fleet can possibly be 
required. ‘lf any embarrassment should 
arise from such an appropriation, it would 
be attributable only to an injudicious ar- 
rangement and distribution of our force. 
In illustration of this position, I would re- 
quest your lordships to advert to the fact, 
that, in 1800 and 180!, the number of 
troop-ships and armed transports, that were 
employed, amounted to ,50 sail, and their 
tonnage to about 50,000tons; which troop- 
ships and transports we had _ no hesitation 
in employing at that time, notwithstand- 
ing the fleets of France, Spain, and Hol- 
Jand, amounted to about 100 sail of the line 
But the justice of this observation ad- 
mits of. being still more forcibly shewn, 
by a comparison of our present navai 
Strength with that of all the other powers 
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of Europe, who either are already our 
enemies, or who may be compelled to'be- 
come so. 

As the returns of ships in commission 
and in ordinary have not yet been laid 
before the House, the numbers cannot be 
precisely stated; but we have probably 
about 105 sail of the line in actual service, 
beside 7 serving as guard-ships and store- 
ships, and five effective fifty-gun ships. 

e have likewise about 103 sail of the 
lineinordinary, = 

I believe the following to be a pretty 
accurate statement of the force which can 
be opposed to us: The Russian fleet, in 
the Baltic, consists of 13 sail of the line 
with several heavy frigates. The Danes 
have one ship of the line, and the Swedes 
eleven sail. The Dutch have agreed, by 
a recent treaty, to furnish nine sail of the 
line to France. These are all the ships 
they have; and no doubt they will find 
great difficulty in fitting and manning 
them for active service.—France has, in 
the Scheldt, ten sail of the line, whose 
crews, though not nearly complete, are 
(as far’as they go) composed of various 
nations. She has also two sail at Cher- 
burgh, and, in the ports on the Bay of 
Biscay, ahout 12 sail of the line, most of 
which are at Rochefort. France has also 
in the Mediterranean 13 effective ships. 
—Upon a recapitulation it therefore ap- 
pears, that the. Kussian, Swedish, Danish, 
Dutch, and French, force, amounts col- 
lectively to only 71 sail of the line, while 
there are 105 sail of the British line now 
in commission, { 

It must immediately occur to your lord- 
ships that J can have no such precise in- 
formation respecting the force of our 
enemies as to be certain of the perfect ac- 
curacy of the account! have given. From 
his official information the noble lord, 
lately at the head of the board of admi- 
ralty, can of course set me right if am 
proceeding upon a misapprehension ; but 
any trivial inaccuracy is of no moment as 
to the general conclusion; for, if I am 
nearly correct, (of which I entertain ng 
doubt,) it is obvious that all the maritime 
powers of Europe combined are not, even 
in a numerical point of view, adequate to 
contend for the sovereignty of the ocean 
with the naval force of Great Britain ; 
and I need scarce!y observe that this mode 
of stating the question is the most disad- 
vantageous for my argument, because it 
supposes, contrary to the known fact, that 
the ships of our enemies are manned and 
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equipped, so asto be upon a par with an 
“equal number of our own. . 

“In truth, my lords, I argue this part of 
the question with more confidence, be- 
‘cause, although I am perfectly ready to 
yield my opinion to a more correct view 
‘of the subject, I am strongly impressed 
‘with a conviction, ‘that the naval establish- 
‘ment of the country is now upon a scale 
‘considerably exceeding what in wisdom, 
in sound policy, and on every’ principle of 
‘economy, it ought to be. 

To order to make my ideas in this res-- 
pect move intelligible to your lordships, I 
shall detail hypothetically what I con- 
ceive tobe not an improbable distribu- 
tion of our naval force, as applicable to 
the extent and existing positions of the 
fleets, that are, or may eventually be, op- 
posed to us. 


Sail of the Line. 
FOR (DC. Baltic: cchececeetspecceseesss BO: 
“To watch the motions of the 
Dutch fleet,—the French fleet in 
‘the Scheldt, andat Cherbourg ...... 18 
- For the ports in the Bay of 
BisCy -i0ycccccccconccsesceccqoacssccere: 12 
_ For the Mediterranean and Black 
il ndtvidsbebnpernisaiancieinadiastonn. ith 
For the service of Lisbon and 
CRESS Sere Soran «PRO 10 


Total for European service....... 81 


‘The force appropriated to watch the move- 
ments of the French ships in the ports in 
the Bay of Biscay may be considered fully 
adequate, until the fleet returns from the 
Baltic, when one half of the ships, as they 
may be refitted, will be disposable for the 
blockade of those ports, and the other half 
to aid in the blockade of the Texel, 
Scheldt, &c. during the winter months. 

+. Upon the whole, therefore, even with a 
‘view to the contingency of Sweden being 
‘opposed to us, and to the service of Spain 
and Portugal, $1 sail of the line would 
appear to be perfectly sufficient for Eu- 
ropean service. , 

France having now no port in the Cha- 
ribbees, and of course no means of keeping 
up any permanent naval force in that 
quarter, very few ships of the line can be 
required for the West-India station; and, 
under the present circumstances, | am 
not aware that any considerable number 
of ships of the line can be requisite in the 
East Indies. If, therefore, ten ships of the 


line were allotted for the East and West 
Indies, Portuguese America, the Cape of 
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Good Hope and North America, the whole 


force requisite for European and foreign 


service, would amount to 91 sail of the 
line; a force which I consider amply 
sufficient for every probable demand. 

On those distant stations it is-certainly 
expedient to ‘employ a number of frigates, 
and smaller vessels of war, both for the 
protection of our own trade and the an- 
noyance of that of our enemies ; and we 
possess ample means of making such an 
appropriation of this description of force. 
[ have reason to believe that France and 
Holland have not, together, more than 
30 frigates. . 

I trust your lordships will believe that I 
should be one of the last men to recome 
mend that our naval establishment should 
be put upon a footing of doubt or nice 
balance with the force of the enemy, 
Our superiority ought at all times to be 
decisive and commanding; but ! am sure 
Iam reasoning soundly, when I contend 
that, considering the scarcity of naval 
timber and the high price of naval stores 
of every description, this is not 2 moment 
when the country ought to give way toa 
wasteful, ostentatious, and prodigal, ex- 
penditure.. And such I consider-an un- 
necessary number of ships in commission, 
if they be either detained in our own 
ports or seut where they are not likely to 
meet with an enemy. Ido maintain that, 
circumstanced as the country now is,-we 
ought to husband our navy, particularly 
our ships of the line, in order that we may | 
keep.as many as possible sound and entire, 
to meet future exigencies, when the in- 
creased strength of our enemies may render 
the equipment and employment of a 
larger force essential to the preservation 
and the safety of the empire. \ 

These are sentiments which I have long 
entertained, and they are not declared at 
the present moment for the purpose of 
supporting a favourite proposition ; still 
less with any intention of either idly or 
factiously censuring the administration of 
the country. It will always give me pain 
when I cannot concur in the measures of 
those to whom his Majesty may think 
proper. to entrust the administration . of 
public affairs; and it is peculiarly painful 
to me to criticise the administration of a 
department over whichI once presided. I 
am aware of the imputations to which such 
a line of conduct is liable, and nothing 
would induce me to undertake such a 
task, but the conviction I entertain that in 
some very important particulars his Ma- 
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jesty is not well advised on the naval and 
military interests of the country. 

But to return to the subject: I have 
stated that, in the opinion I entertain re- 
specting an unnecessary expense of naval 
establishment, I am not urging an opinion 
which I have lightly or lately adopted. 
Immediately after the glorious and un- 


‘paralleled victory of Trafalgar, I had oc- 


casion, in answer to a communication from 
Mr. Piit, to write two letters to him; in 
both of which, but more especially in the 
Jatter, I took occasion to express opinions 
similar to those I am now pressing upon 
your lordships. : 

After stating the ideas which I enter- 
tained upon the pleasing and essential 
change in our naval affairs, arising out 
of the glorious victory of Trafalgar, and 
the brilliant success of the squadron under 
sir Richard Strachan, I represented to him 
that I hoped the -reports then given in the 
daily papers, of an intention, on the part of 
the board of admiralty, to repair forthwith 
and to put into commission the ships 
taken by sir Richard’s squadron were un- 
founded, as | entertained a belief that the 
results of those victories were so decisive 
as to render the naval force of the enemy 
incapable of making any stand against 


‘the fleet of this country during the: re- 


‘mainder of the war. I therefore suggested 
that, instead of putting the captured ships 
into commission, ‘they should receive such 
repairs as they might be in need of, and 
be laid up; that such of our own ships as 
could be spared should be gradually paid 


off, repaired, and laid up, and that no more 


new ships should be commissioned, but 
that, as soon as they were launched, they 
should be laid up, conceiving it to be the 
best policy that measures should be taken 
‘to preserve our ships, so as to enable us to 
bring forward such a fleet as might, even- 
tually, be capable of meeting .and of 
vanquishing -all the naval powers of Eu- 
rope. 

1 likewise recommended that, under 
the existing circumstances, more time 
should be given to the merchant builders 
than had been allowed by the conditions 
of their contracts, in order that the timber 
might be better seasoned, and that the 
ships which they were then building might 
thereby be rendered more durable and ef- 
ficient ; and I added that, considering the 
scarcity and consequent difficulty of pro- 
curing an adequate supply of naval tim- 
ber, no ship shoul be allowed to be 
broken up until it should be clearly as- 
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certained that she was totally unfit for 
any farther service whatever.* 


1810.—respecting Troop Ships. 





* The following are copies of these let- 
ters : 


Copy of a Lerrer from Lord Melville to 
Mr. Pitt, dated Dunira, Nov. 11, 1805. 


« My dear Sir; The guardian angel of 
Great Britain never fails-to interpose at 
moments the most critical, and where such 
interposition is least looked for. Never 
was that observation more verified than in 
the communications which were accom- 
panied by your note of last night; the 
disasters on the Danube required some an- 
tidote more powerful than we had almost 
ever required at any former period, and 
the one which has arrived exceeds what 
the most sanguine wish could have almost 
hoped for. ‘The effects to Europe in ge- 
neral, and in Europe, I hope will be great; 
but, to the separate interests of our own 
country, the consequences are beyond Cal- 
culation. The fleets of our enemies were 
advancing faster than they ought to have 
done, consistently with our maintaining’a 
superiority such as we possessed durin 
the later periods of the last war, indee 
from the time of lord Howe’s victory. 
That victory had the effect of baffling all 
the naval exertions of our enemies during 
the remainder of the war; this victory 
will have precisely the same effect: they 
cannot recover it; indeed, unless they 
have got great supplies of naval stores in 
the ports of Spain, since the time I left the 
admiralty, I do not see how they can re- 
pair the crippled ships that have made 
their escape to Cadiz. 

« In such a moment you will not think 
mea croaker if I most earnestly recom- 
mend to you not to allow any diminution 
of our naval exertions to take place in con- 
sequence of this great event; and, although 
new ships must be progressively comin 
forward, I am sure you will feel the ne- 
cessity of resisting every attempt to break 
up any of our ships of war, however old, 
while they can, at any expence not im- 
moderate, be kept in a state fit for any 
service. The scarcity of naval timber 
renders this at present, more than at any 
former period, a consideration of deep im- 
portance ; and, if it was possible to allow 
the indulgence of any sentimént of regret 
in the contemplation of such brilliant suc- 
cess, it would be on account of the neces- 
sity there was for destroying or abandon- 
ing so many of our prizes. They would 
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Some weeks after. this correspondence 
I joined Mr. Pitt at Bath, and had many 
conversations with him upon those points ; 
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‘and I have a firm belief that, if his valua. 
ble life had been spared, the suggestions. 
I offered to him would not have been 





have made a most splendid and important 
addition to our strength in large’ ships of 
war. 

«© T meant you a short letter of thanks 
and congratulation, and J tind I have in- 
advertently got into a naval dissertation; 
but, before I lay down my pen, I must add 
a few lines more, again to entreat you not 
to think me a croaker, if I suggest to you, 
even at this moment, the precaution of 
adding, as far as practicable to the num- 
bers of our gun-brigs and other vessels of 
that description between this and the 
month of May‘next. I hope in God our 
allies, if Prussia comes forward, may af- 
ford us rational ground of confidence from 


their exertions ; but, after what has hap- | 


pened at Ulm, whether proceeding from | 
pusillanimity or treachery, it is impossi- | 
ble not to be diffident, and to foresee the 
possibility of our being again to contend 
single-handed. If that moment shall come, 
let us not be unprepared with the means 
which can alone give confidence to the | 
feelings of the country under such circum- | 
stances. These means are the possession | 
of such numbers of strong armed vessels | 
as may be sufficient to blockade and annoy 
every place where they shall attempt an 
assemblage of menacing vessels of that de- 
scription, You know well my sentiments | 
of invasion, and nothing has ever occurred 
to shake the opinion I have long enter- 
tained, that nothing but frenzy could ima- 
gine the possibility of a successful invasion 
of this country -against a decided naval 
superiority. But if we are again during 
the present war to be reduced to single 
combat, it must be a naval war; and un- 
less, by a naval force adapted to the pur- 
pose of security at home, the minds of the 
country shall be set at ease, you will never 
be able to achieve those great naval ope- 
rations against the distant possessions of 
our enemies, which will be necessary to 
cut off their commerce, and consequently 
their naval resources, and yet it is by these 
means only we can expect to retard the 
rogress as a.naval power, which France 
_ will natgrally attempt to make, in the pro- 
secution of the resentment and jealousy 
which she entertains against Great Bri- 
tain. It is full time however I was reliev- 
ing you from my lucubrations. I remain, 
&c. (Digned) Metviute.” 
« P.S. It is impossible not to mourn the 








death of so distinguished and illustrious a 
character as lord Nelson; but I cannot for 
a moment participate in the mode of re- 
gret which is expressed on the occasion. 
In so far as we lament him on account of 
the great loss the'public has sustained by 
the fall of so able, so popular, and so be- 
loved, an admiral, I heartily join; but, 
with regard to himself, his death is envia- 
ble beyond expression. Accidents might 
have lowered his name in a fickle country, 
but such a brilliant end, following such a 
series of brilliant service, places his fair 
fame beyond the reach of caprice, envy, 
or malevolence.” 


Copy ofa Letrer from Lord Melville, to 
Mr. Pitt, dated Melville Castle, No- 
vember 30, 1805. 


«My Dear Sir; I have received, under 
yous cover, this morning, the additional 
Extraordinary Gazette; which certainly 
places’the splendour of our naval success 
in a view even more forcible than before. 
There seems just three ships, out of the 
thirty-three which formed the combined 
fleet, left fit for service. In the course of 
my rides, these few days past, I have been 
thinking a great deal on the most expe~- 
dient line of conduct to be adopted with 
regard to our naval affairs, in consequence 
of the essential change created by_ our 
late successes. The Gazette of this morn- 
ing oealy confirms me ‘in the train of 
thinking I had: entertained on the subject. 
I was led to it from observing in the 
newspapers that the Admiralty intended 
immediately to repair and put into com- 
mission thé ships taken by Sir Richard 
Strachan. I shall shortly state to you my 
reasons for thinking this would be very 
injudicious, It is so clear that I need not 
say any thing to prove a proposition 
which is indisputable; viz. that ‘for the: 
remainder of this war, be it longer or 
shorter, the naval power of the enem 
cannot make head agairist the fleet of this 
country, and that consequently: such ar- 


‘rangements ‘may be! made respecting our 


fleet as if the war were actually at an 
end. Under such circumstances it would 
be wisdom in this country to lay’ the 
foundation of, and unremittingly perse- 
vere in, such measures as would enable 
us, in case of a new war, to produce a 
great fleet, consisting not of worn-out and 
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overlooked ; but he was never able again 
to take part in any public business, 

It may be proper here to remark that, 
since the memorable victory of Trafalgar, 


the naval force of the enemy has been 
- diminished by the capture and destruction 


of many ships of the line, frigates, and in- 
ferior vessels of war. 

Let me then. entreat your lordships, but 
more especially his Majesty’s advisers, to 
give a serious consideration to what I have 
urged; and ‘I persuade myself that, if 
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ministers attend candidly: to the sugges- 
tions 1am. now submitting to your lord- 
ships, a very material saving may be 
made in our naval expenditure, and ‘at 
the same time a fleet maintained which shall 
be perfectly adequatetoevery exigencythat 
may arise. I assure: your lordships that I 
am no. advocate for such a system of eco- 
nomy as may tend to impede any great 
national service, more especially when 
the object in contemplation may be con- 
nected with the interests of the navy ; and 





decayed ships, but of ships in goog re- 
pair, and fit to encounter the fleets of any 
supposable combination of enemies. I 
say you have it in your power now to 
adopt this system ; and, therefore, in place 
of rapidly and ostentatiously putting the 
new captured ships into commission, (tak- 
ing it for granted, as I do, that they are 
excellent ships,) I would put them in the 
best possible state, to be laid up, to make 
part of a future fleet, when the exigencies 
of the country may require it. I would 
do the same with the best of our own ships, 
as. they required to be docked or refitted. 
I would reserve for the. same purpose all 
the ships now building, either in the king’s 
or merchants’ yards, and I would give the 
contractors.who are building them some 
relaxation of the time specified in their 
contracts, because this service is not so 
pressing as it was, and because, by building 
more slowly, the timber will be better 
seasoned. I do not advert to the re- 
sources to be expected from India, or any 
other resources which may be in our 
power. These, of course, will:add to our 
naval strength ; but, circumstanced as the 
fleet of the enemy is, it appears to me, 
that, by the means I have already stated, 
you have it in your power, even during 
the war, to commence and persevere in a 
system of naval arrangements, which, in a 
very few years, would put the country in 
possession of a numerous fleet, in excellent 
condition, and ready for any service they 


may be called upon to undertake ; and I 


am sure.I need say nothing to convince 
you of the comfort such a state .of the 
navy, at the commencement of war, would 
be to the country, compared with the 
gloomy prospect which was at one mo- 
ment felt, in consequence of the measures 
pursued, under a mistaken idea of eco- 
nomy, by his Majesty’s advisers imme- 
diately subsequent to the peace of Amiens. 
—You will naturally ask if the suggestions 
I have offered are compatible with the 





means of keeping afloat a sufficient fleet, 
for answering the exigencies of the present 
war, if it should be of long continuance. 
I have no doubt on that point; and I am 
perfectly confident that, by means of the 
oldest and least serviceable ships in our 
fleet, a force might with ease be kept up 
which would outdo, both in numbers and 
strength, any thing the enemy could’ 
bring against us. I am-sure you may as- 
sume it as a'certain proposition that, with- 
out commerce, and considering the havock 


| which has been made among their ships 


and ‘their seamnen, it is impossible for our 
enemies to bring out a fleet that can create 
the smallest apprehension. Continue, 
therefore, the system which necessity 
obliged us to adopt in the month of March, 
Repair and refit, as occasion may require, 
but Jet it not be that thorough repair which 
requires much time and expence. The 
experience you have had in the course of 
this last year must convince you how 
speedily and efficaciously a naval force 
may be brought forward for service. The 
ships so brought forward have borne their 
full share in the late splendid. achieve-. 
ments. Even in giving such temporary 
repairs, it may perhaps not be necessary 
to have recourse to Mr. Snodgrass’s plan ; 
but, ifit should, the experience we have 
lately had is decisive as to the reliance to 
be placed upon:it. Thé Cesar, which 
bore the flag of Sir R. Strachan, is one of 
the doubled ships; and it has been reported 
to me that Sir Richard had stated that she 
sailed as well after as before the operation. 
—I have taken up more of your time than 
I intended ; but I was desirous, in a matter 
of such magnitude, to put either you or 
lord Barham: in’ possession of my ideas ; 
and, if they are not well grounded, you 
will of course pay no attention to them.— 
This letter requires no answer; and there- 
fore your only trouble will be that of 
reading it.I remain, &c, 


(Signed) Metvitts.” 
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yet, upon this most important service, no 
superfluous expenditure should be in- 
curred. 

The termination of the war in which we 
are now engaged no human being can 
foresee; and I have no hesitation in de- 
claring that, so long as France shall re- 
tain the sovereignty of the continent of 
Europe, it is, in my judgment, impossible 
to make a desirable peace with her; im- 
pressed as Iam with a belief, that any 
peace which she might propose would but 
too probably lead to the subjugation of 
this country, by presenting to the ruler 
of France an opportunity of creating a 
naval force, which, in conjunction ‘with 
the fleets of the other maritime powers of 
Europe, (all of whom, with the exception 
of Spain and Portugal, are now completely 
under his controul) might dispute with us 
the sovereignty of the ocean. T'ais is the 
event to which we must look forward, as 
then, though perhaps not till then, we 
should have to contend, not merely for 
our independence but for our very ex- 
istence. While we, however, retain the 
‘dominion of the sea, and preserve the 
fabric of our constitution, which is the 
true and genuine source of our manufac- 
tures, of our commerce, of our agriculture, 
and of our revenue, we have nothing to 
apprehend from the boasted threatsor from 
the power of France. These may be con- 
sidered as mere bugbears ; let the war be 
conducted ona rational and practicable 
system, and we shall find our resources 
perfectly adequate to the contest, so long 
as circumstances and the safety of the 
country may render a continuation of it 
necessary. 

Having so long intruded on your lord- 
ships time, I shall avoid entering in detail 
upon any of the other considerations which 
have occurred to me in the course of the 
investigation I have had occasion to make 
into the subject now under discussion. I 
cannot however conclude without express- 
ing my earnest hopes, that those who are 
entrusted with the naval administration of 
the country will give a most attentive re- 
vital to the subject of our naval expendi- 
ture. This war has, in its progress, as- 
sumed acharacter very different from that 
of any former contest in which we have 
been engaged ; and our naval superiority 
isso decided that it cannot with propriety 
be termeda naval contest: but, although 
the ruler of France cannot pretend to rival 
us.in that respect, still, as we cannot look 
forward to the termination of the war so 
1 
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long as he retains his present ascendancy 
over the continent of Europe, it is our duty 
as I have before said, to make such re. 
gulations in our naval expenditure as may 
be warranted by our relative situation, in 
order to enable us to maintain that supe- 
riority for any length of time. 

I am convinced that, on an accurate in- 
vestigation, it would be found that reduc- 
tions might be made, amounting in the 
aggregate to a large sum. 

A very material saving would arise from 
our not keeping in commission a greater 
establishment of ships of the line than 
might be requisite for any probable de- 
mand: and I am satisfied, that the build- 
ing of new ships is carried to a most im- 
politic extent, and much unnecessary ex- 
pence thereby incurred. Entertaining 
these yf sme I confess I heard with sur- 
prise of a vote of 15,000 additional seamen 
for the service of the present year. 

I am aware that any very great diminu- 
tion of our naval establishment would have 
the effect of throwing a considerable num- 
ber of our meritorious officers out of em- 
ployment: but I cannot suppose that any 
serious opposition can be fairly grounded 
on this circumstance, when it is recollected 
that the same effect would be produced 
in a much greater degree by the return of 

eace. 

I do not overlook, nor am I disposed to 
underrate, this inconvenience, but I have 
long foreseen, and am strongly of opinion 
that a remedy might be found to compen- 
sate the service for the hardship to indi- 
viduals arising out of the unprecedented 
extent of our naval establishment, and the 
impossibility at all times of giving em- 
ployment to a large proportion of its best 
officers. But every such act of benevolence 
ought to flow spontaneously from the so- 
vereign, and a particular suggestion com- 
ing from any other quarter would be an 
impertinent intrusion, 

I shall now conclude with moving the 
following Resolution : “That it appears 
to this House, in consideration of the 
many advantages attending the convey- 
ance of troops in king’s ships, fitted up as 
troop-ships, over the mode of conveyance 
in hired transports, that it is essential to 
the interests of this country that an ade- 
quate number of king’s ships should, with- 
out delay, be prepared and held in rea- 
diness for the accommodation of such 
troops as it may be found expedient to 
embark in fartherance of the public ser- 
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Lord Mulgrave expressed his surprise, 
that the noble viscount should have dwelt 
upon the advantages to be derived from 
naval discipline on board of ships of war 
employed for the conveyance of troops, 
after the letters which the noble viscount 
had received upon a former occasion, from 
naval officers of high rank, strongly ex- 
pressing the great inconveniences which 
had arisen from it, and after what had 
happened on board some of the ships em- 
ployed for this purpose in the Expedition 
to Egypt. In that expedition 41,000 tons 
of troop-ships were employed for the con- 
veyance of 17,000 troops ; and it appeared 
upon a comparison of expence, that in 
troop ships it was 27/. per ton, and 551. 
per man; and that in hired transports the 
expence was not more than 12/. per ton, 
and 24/. per man. His lordship depre- 
cated the idea of reducing our navy ata 
period like the present, and observed upon 
the difficulty of restoring it to its former 
state of efficiency, when once reduced, 
the calculation besides of the noble vis- 
count of the number of ships that could 
be mustered against us was erroneous— 
the actual number being 101. It was 
quite impracticable to derive from our 
navy the quantity of tonnage necessary 
for the transport-service—the quantity 
now employed being 147,000 tons. His 
lordship thought it impossible to get over 
the difficulties which .occurred in the 
clashing of the two services, when troops 
were embarked on board ships of war. 
As to sending out an expedition to Flush- 
ing in the early part of last year, it was 
impossible, in consequence of there not 
being troops enough who were sufficiently 
recovered from the effects of the retreat 
to Corunna. Conceiving the motion to 
be an unnecessary interference with the 
executive government, he moved the pre- 
vious question. 

The Earl of Warwick observed upon the 
want of water at Walcheren, and stated 
that the soap which he had recently dis- 
covered, and which would wash perfectly 
well with sea water, might be rendered 
the means of saving the consumption of an 
immense quantity of fresh water in the 


navy. 

"The Earl of Galloway was decidedly of 
opinion that any measure which interfered 
with the paramount authority of the com- 
mander of a ship of war, on board that 
ship, would destroy the discipline of the 
navy ; but he thought the difficulty might 
be easily got over, by making the troop 
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ships a separate establishment from the 
regular navy, and enacting for it special 
regulations by act of parliament. In this 
view -of the question, he was clearly of 
opinion, that there would be immensely 
superior advantages in conveying troops 
in troop ships, instead of hired transports. 

Earl. Stanhope agreed with the noble 
earl, and observed upon the superior ad- 
vantages which would be derived from 
having a class of vessels drawing little 
depth of water, and which might be em- 
ployed for the conveyance of troops, and 
for various other purposes. He had shewn 
this by an experiment of his own, the re- 
sult of which was, a vessel 11) feet in 
length, which drew only seven feet odd 
inches of water, and outsailed the swiftest 
vessel in the navy. 7 

Viscount Melville shortly replied, and 
observed, that his idea was not the em- 
ployment of ships of war for the convey- 
ance of troops, as supposed by the noble 
lord, but of troop ships, as mentioned by 
his noble friend (the earl of Galloway). 
With respect to Flushing, he still thought 
that a force sufficient for the object he had 
mentioned might have been sent over 
early in the last year. 

The Earl of Liverpool observed, that the 
question as now stated with reference to 
the establishment of troop ships, with se- 
parate regulations, was one of great dif- 
ficulty, and which required very serious 
consideration, and which therefore, with- 
out giving an opinion upon it, was one 
that could not be decided upon in the 
manner now proposed. As to Flushing, 
he assured his noble friend that troops 
could not be spared for the object he had 
mentioned at that time; and supposing it 
to have been done, all the ulterior objects 
of the expedition to the Scheldt must have 
been given up. 

The previous question was agreed to 
without a division. 


ee 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 21. 


[Petition rrom Liverroot For Re- 
FORM IN PaxLiaAMENT.] General Tarleton 
stated, that he had in his hand a petition 
from certain inhabitants of Liverpool, in 
favour of parliamentary reform, &c. The 
mayor had refused to call a meeting, but 
the petition was signed by 3,000 persons, 
many of them well known to him as of 
the most respectable description and of 
os sania property and influence. 
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The Petition was then delivered in at 
the table and read ; setting forth, “ That, 
in the year 1793, his Majesty, by the 
advice of his then ministers, engaged in a 
war against France, for the purpose of 
curbing the power of that country, and 
circumscribing its limits ; and that in the 
prosecution of the said war, various mili- 
tary expeditions have been planned and 
conducted by successive administrations, 
which expeditions have almost uniformly 
failed in accomplishing the objects for 
which they were undertaken ; and that, in 


proof of this assertion, the shen beg 
| 


leave te call to the recollection of the 
House the expedition to Flanders in the 

ear 1793, the descent upon Quiberon 
Bay in 1794, the invasion of Holland in 
1799, the attack on Constantinople in 
1807, the expeditions to Egypt and Bue- 
nos Ayres in the same year, the disgrace- 
ful cotivention of Cintra, the campaign of 
Sir John Moore in Spain, and the retreat 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley after the victory 
of Talavera, where he left his sick and 
wounded to the mercy of the enemy : and 
that the petitioners particularly beg leave 
to call to the recollection of the House, 
that his Majesty’s present ministers did, 
in July last, fit out an armament of a mag- 
nitude unexampled in the annals of this 
country, for the purpose of taking the 
city of Antwerp, and destroying the ships 
and stores which might be found in that 
port; and that the said armament returned 
home without eflecting the object of its 
equipment, and having its numbers miser- 
ably thinned by a disease, the certainty 
of the occurrence of which seems to have 
been known to every body, his Majesty’s 
ministers alone excepted; and the peti- 
tioners further beg leave to represent to 
the Flouse, that, in considering the foreign 
policy of the different administrations who 
have managed the war with France, they 
find, that, whereas on our entrance into 
the said war, all the great powers of Eu- 
rope were in alliance with us, they are 
now arrayed on the side of the enemy ; 
and that the general result of the present 
long protracted hostilities is, that, notwith- 
standing the most gallant exertions on the 
part of his Majesty’s fleets and armies, 
the limits of France, instead of being 
contracted, are greatly extended, and that 
her power, instead of being checked, 
reigns paramount throughout almost the 
whole of Europe; and the petitioners, 
moreover, beg leave humbly to state, that 
their feelings on the above-mentioned 





subjects are greatly aggravated. by the 
scandalous system of piestlanion which has 
of late years been disclosed, and by the 
profuse expenditure of public money, 
which has occasioned the grievous weight 
of taxation under which the nation now 
labours ; and the petitioners do humbly 
conceive, that a long train of misfortunes 
such as they have enumerated, and the 
consequent diminution of the relative 
strength and political influence of the 
nation, must be imputed ay matter of 
blame either to the commanders employed 
to execute the measures of government, 
or to ministers who by the unskilfulness of 
their plans have lost attainable objects, or 
by their folly and obstinacy have wasted 
the efforts of the nation on objects which 
are unattainable ; and yet the petitioners 
are coinpelled to state, that, save in the 
case of the commander of the expedition 
to Buenos Ayres, no individual, either 
minister or general, has been brought to 

unishment as being accountable for the 
tery and misfortunes which have befallen 
the British arms; that, on the contrary, 
thé plan and conduct of one disastrous ex- 
pédition after another stands vindicated on 
the journals of the House ; and that no- 
thing appears there to deter his Majesty’s 
ministers from again wasting the blood 
and treasure of the country, as they have 
lately done in the expedition to Walche- 
ren ; and the petitioners further beg leave 


to state, that they are humbly of opinion 


that this impunity of the planners and 
conductors of disastrous enterprizes, and 
the consequent repetition of such enter- 
prizes, is no otherwise to be accounted for 
than by the mode in which many of the 
members of the House obtain seats therein, 
and especially by the introdaction into 
the House of numerous placemen, pen- 
sioners, and dependents on the minister 
for the time being, whom the petitioners 
humbly conceive to have an obvious in- 
terest in forbearing to condemn, when 
condemnation would remove from office 
those to whom they look up for fortune 
and influence ; and the petitioners further 
beg leave to state, that this their opinion 
has of late been strongly confirmed, by 
the open defence of the system of parlia- 
mentary ate in which, during the last 
session of parliainent, was set up in the 
House, and which drew from the Speaker 
the memorable remark, that the practices 
so defended were practices at the mention 
of which our ancestors would have started 
with indignation and disgust ; and that the 
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petitioners have been still more strongly 
confirmed in the opinion above stated, by 
the fact that lord viscount Castlereagh, a 
member of the House, was in the said 
session convicted of the twofold offence of 
offering East India patronage in barter for 
a seat in the House, and that this offence, 
and the vindication of the system of cor- 
ruption above alluded to, were passed over 
by the House without any vote of censure 
thereon; and that Sir Francis Burdett, bart, 
also a member of the House, having in a 
letter to his constituents on the cominittal 
of John Gale Jones, questioned the right 
of the House to commit any one not being 
a member of the same for an offence cog- 
nizable by the laws of the land, has, for 
the publishing of the above-mentioned 
letter, been himseif committed a prisoner 
to the Tower; and the petitioners further 
beg leave to state, that, reflecting upon the 
long continued impunity of the authors of 
national disasters, and also upon the im- 
punity of lord Castlereagh, and the vindi- 
cators of parliamentary corruption, as com- 
pared with the proceedings lately adopted 
against Sir F. Burdett, they are greatly ap- 
prehensive that an opinion may go abroad. 
among the people at large, that a zealous 
maintenance of the liberty of the subject 
is @ more flagrant offence in the eye of 
the House than the wanton destruction, 
by rashness and imbecility, of thousands 
of his Majesty’s gallant soldiers and sea- 
men, the profuse expenditure of the public 
resources, or the corruption of the repre- 
sentation of the people; and that the pe- 
titioners, abstaining from animadversions 
on matters which will in all probability 
become the subject of legal investigation, 
humbly state to the House, that, consider- 
ing the premises, and being anxiously de- 
sirous that the true dignity of the House 
should be maintained, they do strongly 
but respectfully press upon the considera- 
tion of the House the necessity of a re- 
form in the Commons House of Parlia- 
ment, which may ensure the purity and 


_ integrity of the House, and above all the 


responsibility of ministers ; and they fur- 
ther beg leave to submit to the Wisdom of 
the House the expediency of summoning 
Sir F. Burdett to assist in the deliberations 
which must necessarily take place on this 
momentous subject, and also of perform- 
ing what the petitioners cannot but con- 
sider as an act of justice, the liberation of 
John Gale Jones from imprisonment.” 
General Tarleton stated that he con- 
curred in that part of the Petition which 
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related to reform, but could not give u 


the privileges of the Elouse. He move 
that it be laid on the table. 

General Gascoyne seconded the motion. 
He agreed in the respectability of many 
of those whose signatures appeared to the 
petition, But its sentiments were by no 
means that of the majority of the popula- 
tion of Liverpool, whieh contained 
100,000 inhabitants. . Not one-tenth of 
those he thought would sign that petition. 
His hon. colleague had himself not very 
Jong ago entertained a diflerent opinion. 
In general the inhabitants of Liverpool 
were content with the blessings they en- 


joyed, without being disposed to cavil and 


exaggerate evils, 

Mr. Whitbread remarked that there ap- 
peared a disposition in some gentlemen 
to discredit petitions when they came to 
that House. This petition pretended to 
be nothing more than an expression of the 
sentiments of the 3,000 persons who had 
signed it. As tothe allusionto a change 
of opinion, the hon. general would recol- 
lect that the member for Yorkshire had 
strenuously contended that the strongest 
proof of independence was to vote some- 
times with one side and sometimes the 
other. ‘There was one signature which 
added greatly to the weight of the petition 
—le meant that of Mr. Roscoe, a most 
enlightened patriot ; and the bon, general 
would forgive him the wish, that Mr. 
Roscoe had presented the petition, and 
that the honourable general had signed it. 

‘The Petition was then laid on the table. 

[Petition rrom Worcestser ror Par- 
LiaMENTARY Reronm.] Mr. Robarts pre- 
sented a Petition from the Inhabitants 
of Worcester in favour of Parliamentary 
Reform. 

Mr. Gordon seconded the motion for 
its being laid on the table, and expressed 
his determination to support such a Re- 
form as might be consistent with the 
safety of the constitution. 

The Petition was read, setting forth: 

« That the Petitioners are of opinion it 
is indispensable for the preservation of our 
admirable and revered constitution, that 
the House should be so formed as to be- 
come in reality what it is in theory. and in 
name (that is to say,) that it should ac- 
tually consist of the representatives of 
such as pay. taxes to the State ; and that 
in various petitions which ‘have been pre- 
sented to the House, the defective state of 
the representation has been clearly point- 
ed out; and particularly in a petition 
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“presented by Charles Grey, esq. (now earl 
Grey,) on the 6th day of May 1793, it was 
stated, and proof thereof was offered to be 
adduced, « That the House of Commons did 
not fully and fairly represent the people 
of England ; that the elective franchise 
was partially and unequally distributed ; 
and that the right of voting was regulated 
by no uniform or rational principle ;” 
and “ that Rutland and Yorkshire (the 
one the smallest and the other the largest 
county in England) returned an equal 
number-of representatives ;” and that in 
such petition are enumerated various other 
anomalies in the representation equally 
glaring, as will appear by a reference tothe 
said petition, entered onthe Journals of the 
House ; and that in the opinion of the 
petitioners itis owing to these defects in 
the constitution of the House, that the na- 
tion is now groaning under a weight of 
taxes almost intolerable, occasioned by im- 
politic, ill-conducted and disastrous wats ; 
and also that to the same cause is to be as- 
eribed the present temper and feeling of 
the people, who are unhappily led to regard 
the House as having ceased to be the effi- 
cient guatdians of their rights, their li- 
‘berties and ‘their properties; and the pe- 
titioners having seen that the hon. Tho- 
mas Brand, one of the members of the 
House, has given notice of a motion on 
this subject, do therefore earnestly request 
that this House will give the same their 
most serious consideration, in* order that 
means may be adopted, not only for 
shortening the duration of parliaments, 
but for carrying into speedy effect some 
measure of radical reform, calculated to 
remedy the grievances complained of, and 
to entitle the House to the affection and 
full confidence of the people.” 

[Petition From CANTERBURY FoR ReE- 
FoRM IN PartiaMent.} Mr. Wardle pre- 
sented a Petition from the freemen and in- 
habitants of Canterbury, setting forth, 
«¢ That the petitioners, the freemen and in- 
habitants 3 the antient and loyal city of 
Canterbury, assembled before the Guild- 
hall of that city, on the 14th day of May 
1310, humbly beg leave to lay before the 
‘House_their heartfelt regrets at the late 
proceedings of the House, in which are in- 
volved the seizure and commitment of 
two of their fellow-subjects, on a charge 


_ of having offended the House by their 


writings, the breaking open of a dwelling 
house with an armed military force, under 
the alledged sanction of a warrant from 
the Speaker of the House, and the foul 





stain of murder. fixed by two coroners 
juries on that body of troops to which the 
care of the royal person is more particu- 
larly confided ; the petitioners neither 
wish nor mean to insult the feelings of the 
House. by an open and explicit declara- 
tion of their sentiments on these subjects, 


and they humbly trust that the House will . 


not be offended when they say, that they 
feel exactly as the House would feel, sup- 
posing, what cannot happen in this reign, 
that the King should by armed force break 
open the house of the Speaker, and convey 
him to the Tower, for having uttered an 
expression in a pamphlet, which however 
true in itself, might be offensive to some 
corrupt member of administration; and 
the petitioners do further beg leave to state 
to the House, that where the reign of un- 
limited privilege begins that of liberty 
ends; and that they, in common with the 
great mass of their countrymen; are tho- 
roughly convinced, that if a body of men 
is allowed to be prosecutor, judge, jury, and 
executioner in its own cause, there is not 
sufficient virtue in man to prevent that 
body from becoming arbitrary, oppressive, 
cruel, and tyrannical ; the petitioners do 
therefore most humbly entreat the House 
to revise their proceedings against Mr. 
John Gale Jones and Sir Francis Burdett, 
and to state in what their offence con- 
sists; for in the paper of the former 
the petitioners can see nothing to excite 
such indignation in the House: and the 
letter of sir F. Burdett to his constituents 
most ably, legally and constitutionally 
discusses the question of the confinement, 
and has never en refuted ; and the peti- 
tioners are the nore earnest that the House 
should revise their proceedings in these 
respects, since they are not able to ac- 
count for the unexampled severity of the 
House towards Mr. John Gale Jones and 
sir F. Burdett, and the refusal of the House 
to enquire into the conduct of lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Perceval, who at the 
time stood distinctly charged with the 
sale of a seat in the. House, evidence of 
which was offered at the bar by a member 
of the House, and it was declared in the 
House, “ that such practices were as no- 
torious as the sun at noon day,” prac- 
tices at the bare mention of which the 
Speaker of the House declared that our 
ancestors would have started with hor- 
ror .and indignation: now the peti- 
tioners humbly beg of the House to con- 
sider, which is of the greatest importance, 
the preservation of, to say the least, a 
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doubtful privilege, or the preservation of 
the country from corrupt and dishonoura- 
ble practices ; and in what light it will 
be considered by posterity, that sir F. 
Burdett, a real representative of the peo- 
le, should be confined in the Tower, and 
Mr. Perceval should be at large in the 
House, and should take so great a share in 
the rejection of Petitions coupling his name 
with a transaction of a most odious nature, 
fromacharge of which he ought either to be 
relieved, or to receive the severest censure 
of the House : and that the evils of which 
the petitioners complain, and many more 
which they could enumerate, they attri- 
bute to the state of representation in 
the House, which, if suffered to con- 
tinue, may place the country in such 
hands as will render the House totally in- 
effectual for the grand purposes for which 
it is designed, and make it, instead of the 
pride and honour of the kingdom, the 
contempt of our own country, and the 
laughing stock of foreign nations: the 
petitioners do humbly, therefore, intreat 
the House to adopt such reforms in the 
representation as shall prevent any in- 
dividual from possessing in his: own right 
the means of controuling the votes of 
members of parliament, and to re- 
store immediately to, his seat sir F. 
Burdett, that at this aweful crisis, and 
in this most important work of reform, 
the House may have the benefit of his 
advive and assistance ; and the _ peti- 
tioners do deprecate the idea, that the 
House should ever stand in need of the 
military for its support, as their earnest 
wishes and prayers are, that the House 
may be entitled to the utmost respect and 
veneration of the whole kingdom.” 
- The said Petitions were severally or- 
dered to lie upon the table. 

{Forest or Bere.] Lord Cochrane ad- 
verted to the impropriety of allowing the 
bill for dividing and inclosing Bere forest 
to pass unknown to him, when he had 
given notice of a motion on the subject. 
He strongly objected to the parcelling 
away of the royal forests in this manner 
among individuals, when the scarcity of 
timber was so severely felt, and the ex- 
pence of ship-building had risen to double 
its amount some years ago. He moved 
that a committee be appointed to examine 
into the interest of the crown in Bere 
forest. 

Mr. Rose stated, that as to the allowing 
of the bill to pass, his lordship had had an 
opportunity of attending, as the bill had 


’ 
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ouse. The -interest of the crown had 
been carefully ascertained by the sur- 
veyor-general, and every attention paid 
to it. Only 8 or 900 acres of it belonged 
to the crown, which could not be inclosed 
till a division was made. . By the division 
the crown had secured 1,500 acres, which 
might be inclosed, and the timber conse- 
quently preserved. This forest was not a 
royal one, the crown having only a small 
part of it. He saw no ground for the 
noble lord’s motion. 

. Mr. S. Bourne stated that as the forest 
formerly stood, it was impossible to pre- 
serve the timber. The bill to which the 
noble lord objected was designed to ac- 
complish the very object. which he him- 
self appeared to have in view. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. 

Lord Cochrane then proposed a Resolu- 
tion, That due notice should in fature be 
given in the orders of the day respecting 
the proceedings upon bills granting away, 
diminishing, &c. the rights of the crown 
in the forests, &c. 

The Speaker stated that it was perme 
at present where the crown was interested, 
for the Speaker to ask whether the consent 
of the crown had. been given. - A plan, 
however was under consideration in a 
committee above stairs for having the se- 
veral stages registered,-so that any person 
might at once ascertain the stage of any 
such bill as this. The plan as to public 
bills was already known. Those that 
were both of a public and private nature 
were to be subjected to the double guard 
of a committee above stairs and a com- 
mittee of the whole House. ; 

Mr. Chute expressed his surprise at t’-+ 
charge of precipitation in the proceeding 
on this bill, when it went on slower than 
bills:of this nature usually did. 

- The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
a very effectual guard existed for the pro- 
tection of the property of the crown. 
The . surveyor-general examined, and re- 
ported to the treasury board, and they de- 
cided, whether the consent. of the.crown 
should be given. As to the bill in ques- 
tion, enough had been said to shew that 
the noble lord had been .completely mis- 
taken in his ideas respecting it. 

Mr. Fitzgerald agreed with the noble 
lord, that additional precautions were ne- 
cessaty with regard to these bills. 

Mr. Wilberforce observed, that the prace 
tice with regard to the property of the 
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crown, was exactly that with respect to 
- the property of individuals. The crown 
and individuals stood on the same footing 
with respect to notices, amd every thing 
was conducted in a way that precluded 
private interest and favour. An exact 
inquiry was made by the surveyor-general 
before the consent of the crown was given. 


He mentioned a forest in Lancashire of |. 


which the crown had only a small part, 
which was useless for the purposes of rais- 
ing timber when undivided and uninclos- 
ed, but which, by being divided, as in the 
present instance, was in a fair way of 
heing very valuable. 

Lord Cochrane thought, that when indi- 
viduals came asking favours, the House 
ought to stipulate with them in favour of 
the public. 

The motion was negatived without a 
division. 

[Rerorm 1n Partiament.} Mr. Brand 
rose to sabmit to the consideration of the 
House the motion respecting parliamen- 
tary reform, of which he had given notice 
previous to thé recess. When he. consi- 
dered the vast importance of this great 
question—when he looked to the internal 
‘situation of the country at the present 
moment—when he perceived that much 
vf its difficulty, and all of its danger, arose 
from withholding a moderate reform in 
parliament from the wishes of the nation ; 
but above all, when he contemplated the 
essential importance of this question to the 
liberties and rights of the empire, he felt 
the weight of the task he had undertaken 
—all the difficulties that belonged to it 
pressed upon his imagination; and he 
became more deeply sensible of his inabi- 
lity to do justice to the question. Be- 
fore, however, he should enter upon the 
subject of his motion, he must beg leave 
to say afew words, which would relate 
personally to himself, in explanation of 
his-motives in bringing it forward. At an 
early period of the session he had intended 
to have submitted to the House a motion 
similar to the present. On the morning 
(previous to the commitment of sir F. 
Burdett) of the decision of that House 
after the important discussion upon the 
Walcheren expedition; a decision which 
had excited so strongly the feelings of the 
public, and attracted so much suspicion 
upon that House, and drawn down so 
much and such just.censure upon his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, he had determined to 
bring forward this motion. An hon. friend 
of his had, however, at that time dissuaded 
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him from putting his intention into execu. 
tion; and the arguments of his hon. friend 


and cogent, that he was induced to defer 
for a short time the motion which he had 
determined to bring forward, though -his 
‘purpose most certainly remained fixed 
and unshaken. 

The reason, which influenced him to 
make this statement of his former deter- 
mination, was that he might refute the 
calumnies which he had already heard, 
‘and which he had no doubt he should 
hereafter hear urged against him, as to 
the time and circumstances under which 
he had thought it right to bring this sub- 
ject before the House. It had been insi- 
nuated against him as matter of charge, 
that he should have thought of making 
any motion respecting parliamentary re- 
form in the absence of sir Francis Burdett, 
who was considered the principal sup- 
porter of such a measure, But the state- 
ment of ‘his fixed determination upon the 
subject, previous to the events which led 
to the absence of that hon. baronet, was 
the best answer to such a charge. Be- 
sides, it was well known to most of the 
very respectable constituents whom he 
represented. What were his opinions as 
to the necessity and expediency of parlia- 
mentary reform—they expected from him 
that he should bring the subject into dis- 
cussion—and in making his motion on this 
night, he should only be discharging a 
duty which was expected from him, and 
he was solemnly bound to perform. 

The events which had already taken 
place, and the consequent agitation of the 
public mind on this particular subject, 
alike rendered this duty imperious. A 
moderate reform of parliament was abso- 
lutely essential to the weifareof the com- 
munity. It was a measure, which the 
violent demanded, and the prudent deemed 
it wise to encourage. ‘The critical situa- 
tion of the country called for it as the best 
means to dissipate the alarm which was so 
general, and to allay the discontents of the 
nation. If they wished to recover or pre- 
serve the confidence of the public, they 
must take speedy measures to conciliate 
the people—they must identify more with 
the people. It was notorious that there 
were at that moment in the House about 
| seventy members, who were sent there at 
the nomination of certain individuals, the 
proprietors of the boroughs which they 
represented. Surely it could not be said 





that such members were representatives of 
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on the occasion appeared to him so sound | 
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the people in that House. They in reality 
only represented places, which having 
been formerly rich, opulent, and populous, 
had obtained the privilege of sending 
members to that House: but that right 
was virtually extinguished in consequence 
of the decay, and impoverishment, and 
decrease of population, which had 
subsequently taken place. These were 
circumstances too generally known, and 
too universally admitted, to require any 
demonstration. Evidence had even been 
offered in proof of the fact at their bar, 
and, therefore, it was unnecessary for him 
to attempt to establish by argument what 
was so notoriously borne out by the fact. 
The evils resulting from such a state of 
the representation were two fold; first, 
many decayed, rotten, and uninhabited 
boroughs sent members to that House, 
which had the effect of disfranchising a 
large portion of the population of the 
country; and, secondly, many opulent 
and populous places sent no representa- 
tives whatever to parliament. ‘There were 
various other evils attending the present 
system which he should hereafter allude 
to, but the two he had thus’stated would 
be sufficient for him to notice at that 
time. - 

Before however he,should proceed to 
the detailed consideration of the evils that 
existed, and the remedy to be applied, he 
begged to say a few words as to the mode 
which he proposed topursue. The griev- 
ance, as he had stated, was universally 
admitted, Every man thought that a re- 
form in Parliament was necessary, but 
most men were alarmed at any idea of 
sudden or violent reform. He was ready 
to admit that he was one of those who felt 
this alarm ; and, however partial he might 
be to his own plan, his intention was ‘in 
the first instance, to move for a Committee, 
in-which it might undergo a vigilant re- 
vision, and he would have the opportunity 
of adopting any amendments which might 
be recommended. His first step, there- 
fore, would be to move, that a Committee 
be appointed to inquire into the state of 
the representation of the people in that 
House, and to suggest what remedies 
might be applied to any evils that existed. 
But previously to his making that motion, 
he felt it aduty he owed to the House, 
to state specifically the plan which he 
had it in contemplation to recommend, if 
it should be the pleasure of the House to 
accede to his motion and resolve into the 
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without hope, too, that his plan would 

meet the support of many of his. hon. - 
friends, as well those who wished well to 

reform generally, as those who were 

alarmed at the idea of any sudden or vio- 

lent reform. Having stated thus much ag 

to the manner in which he meant to pro- 

ceed, he came now to the principal evils 

which he wished to have corrected, and 

to state the remedy he proposed to re- 
commend. 

The first, the most obvious, and the 
greatest evil that existed was, that so 
many members of that House were no- 
minated by individuals, the proprietors of 
decayed boroughs. The remedy for this 
evil was to be found in the good old con- 
stitutional practice of the legislature. He 
was not disposed to look to any innovation 
—he should not consult any fanciful theory 
or speculative system—he would be guided 
by the sound practice of the British con- 
stitution, and in that he should find means 
enough to remedy the evil of which he 
complained. It was well known to have 
been the constitutional practice of old to 
relieve, on their application, particular 
boroughs from the onus of sending repre- 
sentatives to parliament. The same prin- 
ciple upon which this practice was founded, 
would authorise the disfranchisement at 
the present period, of such boroughs as no 
longer possessed property or population 
to entitle them to such a right. This prin- 
ciple had been uniformly acted upon, and 
he trusted that on the present occasion it 
would be applied by that House, in order 
constitutionally and effectually to correct 
the defects in the state of the representa- 
tion. He trusted that the decayed bo- 
roughs, whose representatives were sent 
to Parliament at the nomination of indi- 
viduals, would be disfranchised, and that 
the right of returning members to that 
House would be transferred to more opu- 
lent and populous places. There could be 
no question that it would be more desirable 
to have in that House, members uninflu- 
enced by any external controul, than such 
whose opinions and votes must be con- 
trouled by the individuals who nominated 
them. 

But, as he had before ohserved, the re- 
medy was pointed out by the constitution ; 
and the only difficulty that occurred to 
him in its application was, hew they were 
to ascertain what boroughs were so de- 
cayed as to be proper objects for disfran- 
chisement. There were, he had reason to 
know, above thirty boroughs which had 
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not fifty voters each, and the represen- 
tatives for which were consequently no- 
minated by the proprietors of the boroughs. 
But it. would be altogether for the Com- 
mittee, if he should succeed, as he hoped 
he should, in his motion, to ascertain what 
boroughs were in that state, and to recom- 
mend to the House to disfranchise them— 
a recommendation which if made he 
trusted that House would not fail to act 
upon. 

-Now that he was adverting to that part 
of the question, he should beg to make 
one or two observations on the right of 
election. That right, he must contend, 
could not constitutionally exist in depo- 
pulated and uninhabited places. Property 
rea] and personal, and population, must and 
ought to be the basis of such a right. 
When a place became deficient in popu- 
lation, and no property existed in it but 
what was possessed by the individual 
claiming the power of nomination, then 
the place must cease to possess the right 
of returning representatives to Parliament : 
and no consequences could result from 
that right being suffered to remain with 
them, but such as were injurious and de- 
trimental to the nation. That property 
and population formed the basis of repre- 
sentation, he clearly collected from the 
spirit of the constitution. It was a prin- 
ciple recognised and established by our 
ancestors, and he found it pervading every 
one of their measures respecting the con- 
stitution of Parliament. 

The elective franchise for counties had 
very wisely been given to the-freeholders 
of such counties. He should not think 
of altering that. arrangement, but was of 
opinion that the copyholders should also 
be allowed to vote; as he could see no 
ground in reason or principle, why they 
should not, equally with the freeholders, 
be permitted to vote for county members. 
In this part of his plan, therefore, he 
should propose no innovation. He re- 
cognised in its full extent the principle of 
making property the basis of the elective 
franchise : for property would, inevitably, 
possess its influence, in spite of the theory 
of the philosopher, or the violence of the 
people. The counties, therefore, he should 
propose to leaye as they are at the present, 
with the exception of adding the copy- 
holders to the freeholders; and, after the 
destruction of the feudal system in this 


country, he could see no objection to a 


bill for enfranchising copyholders. This 
was in fact the only alteration he proposed 





to recommend in the regulation of the 
right of voting in counties, except in afew 


of the northern counties, and in Scotland, 


of which he should say something before 
he sat down. 

In the metropolis, and in other populous 
places, he should propose that the right of 
voting should be given to all householders 
paying parochial and other taxes. This 
was a principle that had been recognised 
and acted upon by their ancestors; and, 
in proposing to adopt and act upon it in 
the present instance, he thought that he 
removed the principal objection to reform. 
He was aware that this plan had not any 
of the ostentatious parade of theory, or the 
affectation of being rendered such as to 
be intelligible to even the meanest capa- 
city; but it was all of pure English 
growth, and on that account, principally, 
he was inclined to prefer it. The repre- 
sentative system would be continued ac- 
cording to the sound old principles of the 
constitution; and no alteration would be 
made in any particular, but in extending 
the right of voting to copyholders in 
counties, and to all householdersin populous 
towns and boroughs. In the northern 
counties of England, and in Scotland, he 
could not see any reason why the right of 
voting should not be assimilated to the 
practice in this country, and left in ‘the 
counties to the resident freeholders and 
copyholders; and in the boroughs, to 
householders, paying parochial and other 
taxes. : 

Having made these observations on the 
right of voting, he came, in the next 
place, to consider the question of disfran- 
chising such boroughs as were in the no- 
mination of individuals. To this part of 
his plan he could not conceive any consti- 
tutional objection. It was conformable 
strictly to what had been the constant and 
uniform practice of Parliament in former 
times. But there was one very material 
difficulty attending it, which could not so 
easily be got over, viz. how far it might 
be proper to give compensation to the 
proprietors of boroughs. In principle, or 
on the ground of strict right, they could 
not have any such claim; because when 
the right became extinct in the boroughs, 
the people had the constitutional right to 
re-enter, and to claim the representation 
from such decayed boroughs. In feeling, 
however, and in equity, he thought that 
some compensation ought, perhaps, to be 
granted ; at the same time that he should 


Lever deny that the borough proprietors 
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had any right to such compensation.” Yet 
he would, with satisfaction, agree to grant 
some compensation; because, even renee 
it should be prodigal, it would eventually 


‘be a saving to the country. He was sen- 
" gible that this part of his proposition would 


not meet with the concurrence of those 
who were advocates for reform, but was, 
however, thoroughly Uta that, upon 

be of opinion, that, 
whatever taxes might be imposed in order 


to defray the amount of such compensa- 


tion, this would be the cheapest payment 
ever made by the public. 

He had thus briefly stated his plan, 
without anticipating any objections, or at- 
tempting to obviate them. What he had 
to say on this head he should reserve for 
a future’ opportunity, when he should 
hear what objections should be urged 
against his proposition. As the abolition 
of the rotten boroughs would necessarily 
reduce the number of members in that 
House, he had to come next to the consi- 
deration of that material part of the sub- 
ject, the application of the members for 
the disfranchised boroughs, to places 
which have not hitherto been represented. 
Upon this head, not having the necessary 
evidence, it was impossible for him to be 
competent to point out the proper places 
to which to transfer the right of election. 
North of Oxford-street there was a popu- 
Jation of above 400,000 inhabitants, who 
were at present not represented at all. In 
the west of England, on the contrary, 
many places returned members to Parlia- 
ment without having any population de- 
serving of notice. at claim, he would 
ask, could Gatton, Old Sarum, or the sub- 


_ Mnarine inhabitants of St. Mawes, have to 


the right of sending representatives to 


Parliament? The.right of election, in his’ 


opinion, should be transferred from these 
and such places to Sheffield, Manchester, 
Birmingham, and other populous towns, 
and the most populous counties. By ap- 
plying such members as should be set 
oose by the disfranchisement of the bo- 
roughs in that way, the House would em- 
ploy the sound constitutional remedy for 
the existing evil: they would restore the 
confidence of the country in its Parlia- 
ment, and remove all those suspicions, 
which, in consequence of the late events, 
attached to that House, and that, too, 
without any innovation—without the adop- 
tion of any uncertain theory—and without 
any departure from the uniform practice 
of the constitution. There were repeated 
VOL, XVI. 





instances to be found in the annals of Par- 
liament, of places having received the 
right of representation in the manner be 
now recommended. Whenever any town 
began to flourish, our ancestors too effec- 
tual care that it should not want a repre- 


sentative in that House to attend te its in- 


terests. 

With respect to Scotland, he could not, 
feel it so easy to point out a remedy, as 
he did with respect to his own country. 
He was not sufficiently informed upon the 
state ‘of the representation in Scotland ; 
but he should suppose, that there could 
be no objection to assimilate the election 


‘laws of that country to the laws of Eng- 


land. He was not aware that there was 
any thing in the contract for the Union 
of the two countries, that would or could ~ 
operate to preelude such an arrangement. 
At least he considered it the duty of. that 
House to inform itself upon that subject, 
and he could not bring himself to think 
that there would be any thing inconsistent 
with that contract, in the legislature endea- 
vouring. to ameliorate the laws of that 
country. bees 

As to the state of the representation in 
Ireland, he was not disposed to propose 
any change. He should, however, bring 
that subject under the consideration of the 
Committee, if his motion should be agreed 
to. There were, he had no doubt, bo- 
roughs in that country, as well as in this, 
which were entirely in the nomination of 
some members of the aristocracy. But as 
the Union with that country was sorecent, 
and the consequent abolition,of boroughs 
there so extensive, he was not prepared to 
state how. fac that evil extended. The 
House. upon the whole, he was. sure, 
wonli see and feel the necessity of adopt- 
ing his proposition; because nothin 
could be so dangerous to the rights and lie 
berties of a nation, as the forms of a.free, 
and the spirit of an arbitrary government. 
(Hear! hear !) 

He had thus given a general outline of 
his plan, which would go to obviate the 
two principal objections to the present 
state of the representation. Other gen- 
tlemen might consider other objections to 
the existing state of the representation of 
the people, of more importance ; and par- 
ticularly that respecting the duration of 
Parliaments. Upon this question he had 


| bestowed much and earnest attention, and 


he found it one of enormous difficulty, but 
of extreme interest and equal importance, 


> Bee Parliaments had a tendency, 
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from the length of their term, to weaken 
the relation between the elector and the 
representative, and to shake the depend- 
ence of the one upon the other. While 
annual Parliaments would be found not 
less exceptionable, from the shortness of 
~ the period, by leaving the representative 
too little accustomed to business to be 
* competent to his duties in that House, and 
from the too frequent recurrence to the 
troubles and contests of Parliamentary 
elections. The one term was too long to 
please the people, and the other too short 
_ to satisfy the members. He, for his own 

Part, would be inclined to take a middle 
course between the extremes of annual 
and septennial Parliaments, and to recom- 
mend triennial Parliaments ; which, with- 
out the evils of either, would possess all 
the advantages of both. 

But: the difficulties in changing the 
duration of the ‘parliament he must con- 
fess,” would be immense, unless a concur- 
rent change were to be made in the mode 
-, of making the return. On this head much 

' discussion had frequently taken place, and 
' \ ‘¥arious opinions were entertained. Some 
thought that the returns should be made 

“by districts, others, that the votes should 
“be taken by districts. ‘To making the re- 
turit by districts he had strong objections ; 
of voting by districts he approved. He 
‘dit not, however, know whether gentle- 
men had attended particularly to this point, 
but he considered it of considerable im- 
portance. He-begged to exemplify the 
opinion he had.givenhy a reference to the 
county (Hertfordshire) he represented. If 
there were four members to be returned 
for that county, for instance, and they 
were to be returned’ by. districts, that 
‘would throw the whole of the representa- 
tion into the four principal towns of the 
county. The freeholders of the towns would 
uniformly prevail over the freeholders of 
the county, because they could almost 
always outnumber them at:an electjon, 
‘and consequently some inhabitant of the 
town would be generally returned. This 
would be to commute the county, for the 
borough election.. But if the votes.were 
to be taken by districts, it would save 
much-expence, and enable those, who at 
present are deterred by a consideration of 
‘the expence attending an election from 
offering themselves, to become candidates. 
Nothing need prevent. the sheriffs. from 
taking the votes throughout the different 
districts without subjecting the candidate 
to the expence of bringing up the free- 
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holders fronythe extremities of the coun- 
ty to the place of the election. The votes 
might also be collected in the same way, 
throughout the different parishes in popu- 
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lous towns. Unless some such arrange- 
ment should be made it would be impos- 
sible he was persuaded to. establish tri- 
ennial parliaments without producing mis- 
chiefs of the most dangerous tendency. 

He had thus briefly gone through the 
statement ofthe plan he had to recommend ; 
and in order to prevent all misappreben- 
sion or misconstruction of its nature, must 
beg.to recapitulate its principal features, 
The subject had been repeatedly discussed, 
and a great variety of opinions was enter- 
tained upon it. No man could, therefore, 
enter into the question without feeling 
much difficulty, and some inconvenience. 
To guard against misconception, there- 
fore, he would: restate, that he did not 


| mean to touch the right of voting for coun- 


ty members, except. by letting in copy- 
holders, and assimilating the mode of 
voting in Scotland to the practice in this 
country ; that whilst he left the right of 
voting untouched, he should propose to 
disfranchise the boroughs in which the 
members were returned upon the nomina- 
tion of individuals; and, as the numbers 
of the House would be diminished in that 
proportion, to transfer the right of return- 
ing such members to populous towns, and 
to apply any surplus to populous counties ; 
that he would recommend the duration of 
parliament to be made triennial, together 
with a concurrent arrangement for col- 
lecting the votes by districts and parishes. 
This was what he had to propose; but 
there was one other point remaining, to 
which it was necessary to call the attention 
of the House, and which would require a 
remedy, viz. the number of persons hold- 
ing places and seats in that House. Some- 
thing was necessary to be done on that 
head, but he was ready to admit that he 
did nat think that all persons holding of- 
fices should be excluded from that House. 
He was confident; however, that with a 
view to the snpontncs of parliament 
persons holding offices without responsi- 
bility should not be suffered to have seats 
in that House. He hoped, therefore, that 
a bill would be brought in to exclude such 

ersons from parliament.. On these grounds 
he had felt it a duty he owed to hiscon- 
stituents and to his country to bring for- 
ward his motion, and he trusted the House 
would give it all the attention it deserved. 
Of one thing he was sure, that they must 
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_it could hardly be contended by any body 
_ that the nobles, or he should rather aay 
_the noblemen of this country, had any 
* distinct interest from the rest’of the peo- 
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either have a temperate reform or a ritili- 
tary government. In saying that, he was 
not actuated by any’ hostility towards the 
gentlemen opposite, or by any feeling of 
attachment to the gentlemen on the same 
side with himself. The people demanded 
a moderate reform as their. right, and, if 
their deniand were not complied with, 
would endeavour to assert that right. 
What the result of such a struggle myge 

ut 


in his conscience he believed that the 

country must have a moderate reform, or 

it would be subjected to a military govern- 

ment. If that-House were to reject the 

former, then would the sun of the nation’s 

freedom and greatness be for ever set ; 

but if, on the contrary, that House should 

adopt reform, then would the sun of 

Britain rise from its present dark horizon, 

and dispelling those clouds with which it 

was overcast, again shine forth in all the 

splendour of meridian lustre. He should 

not trespass longer upon the attention of 

the House, but concluded by moving ;— 

«“ That a Committee be appointed to en- 

quire into the state of the representation of 

the people in parliament, and of the most 

efficacious means of rendering it more 

complete, and to report the same with 

their observations thereupon tothe House.” 

Mr. D. Giddy felt that the present was 

a question of great difficulty: but it was 
a question, which nevertheless he would 
acknowledge had engaged his most serious 
consideration, He felt, too, that it de- 

rived additional weight from the character 
.and talents of the hon. gent. who brought 
it forward ; and the plan submitted to the 
House was certainly the most moderate 
and reasonable of any of the plans of re- 
form which he had lately heard. He 

thought,’ however, that all the reforms 

which he had heard proposed went on a 
wrong principle, because it was his opi- 
nion that the people were virtually repre- 
sented in every branch of the legislature. 
He conceived that the King represented 
the people in his executive capacity, and 
that the House of Lords might be consi- 
dered as hereditary representatives : for 


ple. It was not here, as in other countries, 
that they formed a distinct ‘class ; forthe 
noblemen of this country saw their near- 
est relations, and their own children,,. 
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then could they have interests different © 
from those of the rést-of the community ? 
He conceived that the House of Commons 
were virtually the representatives of the 
people, although they were not absolutel 
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their delegates. He did’ believe that, if 
the House of Commons were really a 
House of delegates, it would be impossible 
that the other branches of the legislature 
could exist in conjunction with it. Such 
an assembly must be governed by every 
prejudice and biass of public opinion, and 
would gradually absorb the whole power 


| of the state. Such a great share of public 


feeling and sympathy would always attach | 
to a House of delegates, that the House off 
Lords could not weigh as a feather in the 
balance against them, and, indeed his 
firm persuasion was, that it would not be 
long suffered to exist as a branch of the 
legislature. This experiment had lately 
been tried in a neighbouring ‘country 
(France) ; and the result of the experiment 
was in the knowledge of every person. 
The whole feeling of the country sympa- 
thized at first with the national assembly ; 
and the king could no longer maintain the 
ground which the constitution of their own 
framing had assigned him, The history 
of our own. country also furnished 2 re- 
markable instance how powerful a House. 
of Commons was, around which the whole 
le rallied, and how soon that power 
was likely to be abused, and in its abuse to 
lead te the destruction of the liberties of 
the country. In our constitution, however. 
there was something of the delegate system 
intermixed with the representation; for 
there were particular members elected for 
large, populous, and commercial towns, 
who might be considered as delegates. 
Now it was a matter of opinion upon which 
men might well differ, whether there was 
not already enough of those delegates 
in the House of Commons under the pre- 
sent system? He would not say, that in 
his opinion, it would do any harm to dis- 
franchise two or three rotten boroughs, and 
give representatives to two or three popu- 
lous towns that did not return any. Others 
however, might think, that. even now, 
there were too many members returned 
by: pcpular election. This opinion did 
not seen altogether unreasonable, whenit - 
was considered liow great a sympath 


- there was between the clamour of the mo 


and the opinions of some gentlemen in 
that House. He saw it laid down in all 


our constitutional books, that a repre~ 
sentative elected for any county, city, or 
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town, should immediately conceive him- 
self to be the representative of the whole 
kingdom. How could this doctrine be 
reconciled with the delegate system? 
Nobody would ‘venture to propose that 
the army and the’navy should send their 
. -Fepresentatives to parliament, or that the 
inns of courts should-return members. As 
the case however now stands, every person 
that is ‘most distinguished in the military 
and navalsetvice, in the profession of the 
law, and indeed in almost every trade or 
manufactory; “found his. way into that 
House, and communicated in the course 
of its deliberations, such information as 
could not otherwise be obtained. - He cer- 
tainly was acquainted with some of the 
boroughs in the South, onehe would men- 
tion, “Tavistock, and he. did not think 
that ‘Borough had been very unfortunate 
in its selection of representatives. 

* In.talking of the best times of the con- 
stitution, he thought that he should speak 
of modern times ; for certainly the condi- 
tion ‘of the House of Commons was not 
thuch to be boasted of in those ‘times, 
when they were’ only assembled to grant 
subsidies, and were not considered.an effi- 
cient part of the legislature. . Whatever 
defects there might be'in the theory of its 

- construction, yet the system went on well. 
It was easy to draw™ plans of constitu- 
tions ; but when they were put into ex- 
ecution, many that were good’ in theory 
weré found bad in ‘practice, and soon led 
to what was the simplest of: all constitu- 
tions, a military despotism. _ Tt would be 
‘absolutely impossible to apportion ex- 
actly the mode of election according to. 
the Sites of property and population. It 

‘would, be hard to say how many men of a 

certain property should balance a greater 

‘number of inferior property. A charge had 

‘also been generally made, which he believ- 

ed was considerably exaggerated. In all 
the petitions now presented for reform, the 

‘practice of buying and selling seats was 

‘alluded to, and he believed it was supposed 

;to exist to a much greater degree than it 

actually did. _He did not doubt but that 
perhaps 10 or 12. seats in’ that House 

' might have been so obtained. (A _gene- 
ral laugh.) If the election was for dis- 

tricts, in every district there would be rich 

,,demagogues, who would be sure to get 
themselves returned, by their wealth and 

“influence. Some few individuals it was 

- trae, might purchase in for the purpose of 
making money ; but this was, indeed, a 
bad speculation. Among those who came 


\ 


into parliament from the influence of pro« 


Now, ‘when it was considered of what 
great, importance the West Indies are to 
the ‘empire, and the. great revenues and 
commerce we.derive from them, it wag 
surely not unreasonable that some gentle- 
men connected with those interests should 
find their way into that House. He wished 
that those, who thought every thing bad 
in this country, would compare its situa- 
tion with that of any other country in the 
world. _ All other nations-had sunk in the 


stood its ground. And what had the peo- 
ple of this country to complain of? No- 
thing, but an accumulation of taxes, which 
a war of eighteen years rendered neces- 
sary. He felt the pressure of taxes as 
much asany one ; but he knew that large 
armies and fleets were not to be. kept 
without money. The country exhibited 
every mark of increasing — prosperity. 
The canals, the docks, the public works 
and private speculations that were every 
day going forward, shewed the great and 
increasing wealth of the country. The 
climate even was improved, diseases were 
banished, human life was prolonged to a 
greater term, as was shewn by the bills of 
mortality, than ever it had reached before. 
The people were better fed, and that was 
a reason, why they should live longer. 
In such a'state of superior comfort, was 
there any body who would wish to throw 
all our national prosperity to hazard, 
merely because they thought that one in- 
dividual. (Gale Jones,) who had libelled 
the House, had been punished in rather 
too summary a mode, or that an hon. bart. 


of the privileges of the House. He .was 
ready to ¢ontend that our government, 
and every government except an absolute 
‘tyranny, must be considered representa- 
tive. He, then recapitulated the observa- 
tions he had already made, and declared 
that he was afraid of the first step to. re- 
form, however innocent it might seem. 
About the duration of parliaments there 
would be also a great difference of opi- 
nion. One.man would wish for a trien- 
nial parliament, another would be for an- 
nual parliaments, while a third, whose lu- 
nar periods recurred oftener, might wish 
them monthly. Evenif the plan then under 
consideration should be adopted, some 
| would complain that the freeholders and 
copyholders engrossed the elective fran- 
chise. He feared therefore greatly, that 





perty, were many West India gentlemen, ' 


struggle with France, but this country had © 


had been sent to the Tower for a violation © 
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if any changes were made in our consti- 
tution, they would finally lead us through 
the tumultous storms of democracy and 
anarchy, into the gulph of despotism. 
Mr. Noel supported the motion. He by 
no means wished to change the consti- 
tution of the country, but merely to re- 
medy these abuses which had been pro- 
duced by time. When it was recollected 
that it had been offered to be proved at 


the bar of the House, that no less than, 


150 seats were disposed of by the nomina- 
tion of a few individuals, ne thought it 
was evident that some reform was. ne- 
cessary, and the reform proposed by his 
hon. friend appeared to him moderate 
and reasonable. 

Lord Milton thought it impossible that 
any motion could come forward better re- 
commended than this was. He hoped, 
however, that the House would not be in- 
duced to agree to the motion, merely from 
the high character, honour, and indepen- 
dence of his hon. friend who brought it 
forward with so much moderation and so 
much talent ; and that they would not 
give less weight than it deserved to what 
had fallen from the hon. gent. who spoke 
last but one, merely from the part of the 
country he came from (Cornwall). The 


* hon. gent. had said, that he only wished 


for the constitution, and to bring back the 


. House of Commons to its constitutional 


perky, or rather to what he thought the 
ouse of Commons ought to be. Now 
with the information and historical - re- 
search which his hon. friend had shewn, 
he would challenge him to point out the 
time, the year, when this happy era was 


-to be found, in which the House of Com- 


‘mons was in that state to which he would 
now wish to bring it. Would he go back 
to ancient times, and to the reigns of the 
Tudors, or would he wish to assimilate 
the House te what it even was in the time 
of the Stuarts, or more especially to that 
parliament in the reign of Charles 2, 
which was called par excellence, “the 
pensioned parliament ?””? His hon. friend 
would find, that in these very parliaments 
which passed the best laws, there were 
members sitting who represemted such 
places ‘as Gatton, Oid Sarum, and Hel- 
stone, and all those boroughs which he 
wished to destroy with one dash of his 


pen. He was no particular friend to bo- 


roughs of this sort; but still he would say 
that they had introduced into the House, 


try, many 


men of the very first rate talents. The 
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plan of his hon. friend was certainly fair 
to view, and specious. It seemed to be 
well-proportioned, and adapted to its end; 
but he believed his hon. friend was much 
mistaken if he thought that he could by 
any such plan make a better constitution 
than the old constitution of this country. 
In America there was an example of a 
constitution newly formed, and supposed 
to be nearly perfeet in its theory. What 
was it, however, in practice? Did his 
hon. friend really believe that the consti- 
tution of America was as well calculated 
for securing the happiness of the people 
of that country as the constitation of 
England was for securing the happiness 
of the people of this country? (Hear, 


“hear! from the ministerial benches.) His 


hon. friend wished the House to grant 
him a committee in order to see what 
might then be done with his plan. But 
if the committee were granted, some 
member might propose other and more 
extravagant plans. He did not mean to 
say this plan was an ark oe one, for 
he did not think it so; but if there was a 
committee, every member of it might 
think himself competent to i is 
own plan, He did not wish for his own 
part to go to sea to hunt for constitutions ; 
he enjoyed the British constitution, and 
was perfectly content with it. He wished 
that those who spoke of merely bringing 
back the House of Commons to the state 
it formerly was in, would also tell to what 
times they looked for that state of the 
constitution of that House to which they 
wished to bring it back? This was a thing 
which he knew they could not do. As to 
shortening the duration of parliaments, 
that was a proposition which he had no 
objection to ; but he conceived it more a 
matter of regulation than of reform. He 
thought his hon. friend could not want a 
committee for that purpose, but that he 


might have simply moved for leave to 


bring in a bill to shorten the duration of 
parliaments. He might have also at once 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to abo- 
lish burgage tenures, without asking for a 
committee, who would have not only to 
determine on his plan, but on every other 
plan which could be proposed. Did his 
hon. friend mean to contend, that the 
members of that House were bound in 
every instance to obey the instructions of 
their constituents? For his own part he 
had every respect for the opinion of the 
people, but his conduct as a member of 


| parliament ke must regulate by his con- 
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science. When he spoke of the people, 
he by no means meant the mob. He 
knew that gentlemen out of doors could 
form as correct opinions as gentlemen ‘in 


. that House ; and when he spoke of the 


people, he always meant those who were 
possessed of information. If the House of 
Commons were to consist merely of dele- 
gates from the people, what security were 
they to give the people that they would 
act in that capacity? Were they: to be 
bound by indéntures never to act other- 
wise than as they were instracted by their 
constituents? The House of Commons 
would.then be converted into a congress. 


.of ambassadors. He was inclined to think 


that the people were nearly as well-repre- 
sented in the present state of that House, 
as it was possible. - It had been laid down 
as the principle of representation, that 
Englishmen should not be bound to pay 
taxes, except by their own consent: But 
if this principle was to be carried to its 
full extent, it must lead to universal suf- 
frage, which hardly any reformer had yet 
recommended. The plan of an hon. bart. 
(sir F. Burdett) detailed to the House last 
session was, that the right of voting should 
be confined to householders paying taxes. 
If it wére-the assessed taxes which were 
meant, this principle could not have been’ 
applied before the American war; for 
until that time, there were no assessed 
taxes. This was sufficient to shew, that 
it was a new principle lately introduced, 
and not an old principle of the constitu- 
tion. Ifdirect taxation was not the cri- 
terion, there was not a pauper who would 
not have a right to vote as paying taxes; 
for when every article of consumption 
was taxed, every person must pay taxes 
in some shape or other. If then they 
were to stop short of universal suffrage, 
they never could get at the real theory of 
the constitution. If universal suffrage 
were granted, how would it be possible to 
collect the votes of nine millions of pee- 
ple. It was even found that in Westmin- 
ster the voters were so numerous that.they 
could be hardly polled in 15 days, and was 
also notorious that every Westminster 
election was a scene of riot. If the par- 


os 


‘liament were to be so altered as was pro- 


on by this plan, the members of that 
House, upon every great question, would 
be guided not by their own judgments, 
but by the popular opinion, which was 
often wreng. He-objected most strongly 
to choosing a time of public ferment for 


convening parliament. When the pub- 


lic mind was in a state of madness, any: 
one that would come forward to the peo- 
ple, and talk a great deal of nonsense, had 
a tolerable chance of being returned ; and . 
it was in this manner that the country had 
such a parliament as the present. He 
thought that the House should not be go- 
-verned much, upon this question, by the 
idea of satisfying the people; for it was. 
impossible that they could ever satisfy 
those who were determined to be dissatis- 
fied. The present plan of reform was not 
so much a plan to reform the parliament, 
as to reform the constituent body. He 
thought that any alteration in the consti- 
tution would be full of danger, and he 
therefore felt himself bound to oppose the 
motion of his hon. friend. 
Sir John Newport deprecated innova- 

tions as much as any man. Gentlemen 
had no objection, however, to those inno- 
vations which had for their object to nar- 
row the rights of the people. They had 
narrowed the right of voting in Ireland. 
They had taken away the elective fran- 
chise from the inhabitants of Shoreham, 
Cricklade, Aylesbury, &c. on the ground 
of their misusing the right ; here they were 
only asked to do the same thing, on the 
ground that the right was, in the instances 
complained of, no longer applicable to 


ner of doubt but that parliament had 
strictly a right to do so in the case of any 


leges, may have acted directly contrary to 
the objects.on account of which the pri- 
vilege was conferred. Those boroughs 
had the privilege to exercise for the good 


{of the people ; but instead of faithfully 


executing this trust, which the constitu- 
tion and their charter imposed.vpon them, 
they made their election not for the peo- 
ple,-but for the interest of the individual 
who had the nomination. His noble 
friend had cited, as an argument against 
reform, the example of the constitution of 
America. Now he must directly differ 
from his noble friend on the fact, and. ask 
for what reason or upon what authority he 
had conceived that the American consti- 
tution was not as well framed for the hap- 
piness of that country, as the British con- 
stitution is for that of the people of this 
country? The people of America had 
been governed to their own satisfaction : 
their population, their commerce, their 
industry, and their wealth, had increased 
greatly under their present constitution : 





‘their taxes were low, and their public 


‘the purpose intended. He had no mane 4 


borough which, by misuse of its privi- . 
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debt wasconstantly diminishing. In what 
respect then had the constitution of Ames 
rica been found in practice to have failed? 
He did not wish to see the fabric of our 
constitution pulled down altogether, be- 
‘cause it appeared to him only to want 
some timely and judicious repairs. » He 
thought the constitution itself sufficiently 
pointed out the repairs that were neces- 
sary. Without perfectly agreeing jn all 
the ideas of his hon. friend, he thought 
that he had stated a case sufficiently strong 
to call for a committee. Those gentle- 
men who had already spoken, seemed 
to agree that it might be an improvement 
to extend the right of voting to copy- 
holders; but yet they were afraid even to 
adopt this measure, for fear it should lead 
to other consequences of the danger of 
which they seemed to be particularly ap- 
prehensive. They might, however, have 
recollected, that last year the House pass- 
éd some resolutions favourable to reform ; 
and that a bill brought in by an hon. 
friend of his (Mr. Curwen) had passed 
that House, although indeed it was pre- 
viously mutilated and mangled in such a 
manner as to prevent any good resulting 
from it.~ He believed that it would be a 
great advantage to obtain such a reform of 
that House as would be produced by the 
adoption of the plan of his hon. friend, 
even at the expence of giving compensa- 
tion to the patrons of boroughs. He be- 
lieved the only material advantage which 
Ireland derived by the Union, was get- 
ting rid of the rotten boroughs, even al- 
though the public paid for the purchase of 
them. He ap roved of most of the ge- 
neral ideas of his hon. friend, and thought 
that he had taken a right course in pro- 
posing a committee. 

_ Sir J. Pulteney deprecated the wild no- 
tions which were so industriously diffused 
respecting the necessity and practicability 
of a radical reform in the representation 
ofthe people in parliament. The question, 
even if agreed to on the principles recom- 
mended by the hon. member, would only 
be productive of a little more or a little 
less alteration in the constitution of that 
House. When he found, that under this 
Constitution as it now existed, a greater de- 
gree of security, a greater degree of civil 
liberty and a purer administration of jus- 
tice prevailed than in any other part of 
the world, he could not’bring himself to 
put these blessings to hazard by the in- 
considerate adoption of wild and undigest- 
ed schemes of reform. The hon. member 
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adverted to the argument drawn from the 
failure of the Walcheren expedition in 
support of Parliamentary Reform, and 
asked whether if that measure were to take 
place, ministers would become better 
qualified to conduct expeditions, or whe- 
ther it would have the effect of preventing 
wars. 

Mr. Jacob contended that. the decisions 
of. that House were not to be ascribed to 
the preponderance of the representatives 
for rotten boroughs. If on the question 
respecting the Walcheren Expedition, the 
representatives of the cities and boroughs 
were put out of the account, it would be 
found that the number of county members 
who voted on each side were nearly equal. 
He thought the advantages derivable from 
a radical reform were much over-rated ; 
nor could he think the plan of the hon. 
member would be productive of much 
benefit. There was a kind of Reform in- 
deed that was very desirable; namely, 
that which should reduce the expences of 
elections. He was against the motion. 

Mr. S. Bourne observed that it was very 
natural that any person or number of per- 
sons who were dissatisfied with the deci- 
sion of a majority of that House, should 
persuade themselves that that’ majority 
not only thought differently from him or 
them, but from the majority of the nation 
also. So much had been lately heard of 
Magna Charta, that one might suppose 
that famous statute slept, until it was called 
into life and action by sir Francis Burdett. 
It was strange that that hon. baronet never 
should have mentioned the violation of 
Magna Charta when general Clavering 
and Mr. Sandon were sent to, Newgate. 
And that he should have allowed the 
Speaker’s warrant to be sent at midnight 
into the House of the latter, his drawers 
to be ransacked, and his papers brought 
away under the authority of that warrant. 
Where was the hon. baronet’s exquisite 
sensibility for Magna Charta on that occa- 
sion? That hon. baronet had stated, that 
things had gone on well from William 
the conqueror to William the third, when 
the borough system began to prevail. 
Now, so.far was he from agreeing in this 
opinion, that he would date the prosperity 
of the country, and the security and im- 
provement of its constitution, precisely 
from that period. As to Magna Charta, 
nothing was more absurd than to take it as 
the standard by which we were exclusively 
to regulate ourselves. He suspected that 
persons talked of Magna Charta who had 
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never read it. He did not wish to under- 
value this grand Charter. But, as stated 
by a great authority, it was only intended 
to crop the luxuriance of the feudal system. 
Many of the provisions in that statute were 
- wholly inapplicable to the present state of 
the country. Several of them related to 
ecclesiastical affairs ; and the principle of 
every article that was good in it, was em- 
bodied, confirmed and enacted in the Peti- 
tion of Rights,’ and: the Bill of ‘Rights. 
There was no period of our history in 
which the constitution of pasliament was 
more popular and pure than at: present. 
If the population was diminished in certain 
places that sent representatives to parlia- 
ment, the House should recollect how | 
much the constituent body was increased 
throughowt the kingdom. They would 
also recollect the distribution of property 
that had taken place sinte the reign of 
Henry the sixth ; that the qualification for 
a vote for knight of the shire, which was 
then fixed at 40s. was equal to 6!. in the 
reign of Queea Elizabeth and to 12/. in the 
reign of Queen-Anne, and to 20/. forty 
ears ago. The clamourers for Reform 
talked as if that House, when it taxed the 
people, did not’ tax themselves ‘at the 
game tinie. It always was, as it should be 
the duty, and had been the practice, of 
the goverument when he was connected 
with it, so to combine taxation as that it 
should fall as lightly as possible on the 
lower classes of the community. Would 
the plan of Reform now proposed satisfy 
that class of persons whose petitions were 
on the table? He was persuaded it would 
not. They wanted sir F. Burdett’s plan, 
the great principles of which were univer- 
sal suffrage and frequent elections. That 
lan was opened to the House last session. 
by the hon. baronet, and his adherents 
had been‘ extremely active in the interval 
to rouse the’ counties and great towns to 
tition in support of it; and the result 

of their labours were the few petitions on 
the table. As to universal suffrage, it 
had been tried in two countries and com- 
pletely failed in both. See the effect 
of it in France.’ See the effect of 
jt in America. Of the latter country he 
knew nothing except from what he read, 
and from those. who spoke of what they 

, had been eye witnesses to. He read in 
one of these publications that in conse- 
quence of the system of election that pre- 
wailed in America, the popular branch of 
the legislature was so badly 





composed, 
that no honest tradesman would aufler one | 
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of its members to enter his shop.—He had 


‘also the authority of a noble lord (Selkirk) 


in another House; who had travelled much 
in that country, who visited it with stro 
prejudices in favour of its form of governs 
ment, and who had studied its constitution 
in theory, and seen its operation in practice, 
that the scheme of representation by uni- 
versal suffrage had completely failed. 
Whatever defects might exist in the repre- 
sentative system might be easily corrected, 
without having recourse to plans that, if © | 
pursued to the extreme that some hot | 
spirits were. disposed to push them, would 
at least endanger if not destroy the con- 
stitution. 1 be 
Mr. Wardle observing, that an attack 
had been made‘dn the plan proposed last 
session by his hon. friend (sir F. Burdett) 
and certainly not the less honoured from, 
his being a prisoner in the Tower, and 
having a faithful recollection of the plan 
of his hon. and worthy friend, begged to 
call the attention of the House to its na- 
ture and features, from which they would 
see, that instead of there being any thing | 
objectionable in it, it. was highly the re- | 
verse. It went to two propositions, the © 
duration of parliaments, and the descrip- 
tion of persons who should have a right to 


vote. His hon. friend did not press any — / 


particular method of effecting these ob- 
jects. He did indeed suggest, that free» 
holders, householders, and others, subject 
to direct taxations for church and state, 
should have a right to vote: and, as to 
the endurance of parliaments, that it 
should be brought back to the legal period. 
His hon. friend certainly did take property 
as the basis of political power. It was to 

roperty that they looked in the days of 

enry 6, when the amount of income by 
which an independent freeholder was to 
be estimated, was fixed at 40s. If they. 
were at this day to endeavour to ascertain 
the same thing, who, he would ask, were 
more likely to be independent than those 
who were able to pay the heavy burthens 
now imposed on the people of this country ? 
He had no hesitation in declaring the feel- 
ing of his mind to be, that the right of 
election should. be regulated by the pro- 
perty of the country, and should belong 
.to those. who contributed directly to the 
exigencies-of the state. Who were they 
that now represented the freeholders of 
‘40s. a year? They were comprised exact- 
ly in that class of men to whom he had 
alluded, namely, those who pay all the 
taxes of the state; and who by paying 

Qrits; 
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the whole taxes, are now the most inde- 
pendent body of men in the kingdom. 
The hon.. gent. (Mr. 8. Bourne) had said, 
that the constituent body had greatly in- 
creased. Why should it not-doso, in pro- 
portion to the increase of property. It 
was a doctrine which he ever should main- 
tain, that people could not be justly taxed 
unless they were represented, 
when he imposed taxes upon Wales, gave 
the people of that country representatives 
—thus laying down and marking this dis- 
tinct line of right. 

As to the duration of parliaments, the 
hon. mover preferred triennial. By an 
act of Edward $, parliaments were ordered 
to be holden every year, and oftener if ne- 
cessarv. This rule was strictly observed 
from the 18th Richard 2nd, and was first 
infringed in the reign of Charles 1, when 
for 12 years together there was no parlia- 
ment at all. After this time triennial par- 
liaments were first introduced, and came, 
at the time of the revolution, to be consi- 
dered as the law of the land, although, in 
the Bill of Rights, « frequent parliaments’ 
are the words made use of. The idea of 
triennial parliaments was a sentiment held 
sacred till the reign of George 1, in the 
year 1716, when instead .of three years, 
parliament itself passed a law declaring 
that it should live for seven years. It 
might be argued that the supreme legisla- 


‘ ture cannot be bound. But if the repre- 


sentatives of the people took upon them- 
selves to destroy the power. of the people, 
he should venture to assert, that a. more 
illegal act could not be committed ; and 
that if ever high treason was committed 
against the state, it was in that very act. 
He begged leave to read to the House the 
sentiments of my lord Raymond on this 
occasion :—* The King, Lords, and Com- 
mons can no more prolong a parliament 
beyond its natural duration, than they 
can make a parliament.”—Again, allud- 
ing to the despotic ministers of those days, 
the right hon. the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer might judge how far the words 
were applicable to the present times. He 
said-—* A standing army and a standing 
parliament -are fit instruments to support 
each other.” The right hon. gent. would 
know how far this applied to himself and 
to the present ministers. He asked, what 
had passed last session ? Was it not.then 
admitted that taxation and representation 
should go hand in hand? That was all he 
asked. The advantages to be derived 
from this rule, he could not pretend to cal- 
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culate ; but when he heard the hon. gent. 
(Mr. Bourne) contend that, when that 
House imposed taxes on the public, they 
also taxed themselves, he could not for- 
bear from thinking that the sums distri- 
buted from the public revenue among the 
members of that House might account for 
some of the votes passed by them. If all 
the people who paid taxes were entitled 
to the right of voting he entertained no 
doubt that there would be an end to cor- 
ruption, as it would be impossible that 
bribes could be given to so vast a number 
of electors. How, then, could a seat in 
that House be swapped for a writership? 
Such a thing would be impracticable—-it 
would be impossible. (Cries of hear! 
hear! and question! question!) As gen- 
tlemen seemed to be in such a hurry for 
the question, he should not trespass mach 
longer on their attention, though, to his 
mind, the subject was of far greater im- 
portance than by this impatience they 
seemed to suppose. There was another 
reason, why he was anxious to see amore 
extended exercise of the right of franchise. 
It would do away the number of contro- 
verted election petitions, with which so 
much time was occupied. Between the 
reigns of Henry 3d, and Edward 4th, 
being a space of 200 years, there were. 
only three petitions of the kind presented 
to the House. The question being again 
called for, the hon. gent. declined pro- 
ceeding and sat down, 

Mr. Whitbread rose to express his.com- 
plete assent to the arguments and proposi- 
tion arlvanced that night by bis hon. friend 
(Mr. Brand). ‘To the necessity of a reform 
in the representation he had been uni- 
formly.alive ; and-he had felt that neces- 
sity from long and mature research—from 
a reliance on the talents and integrity of 
those great authorities, which had for so 
many years pressed its adoption, as wel 
as from the innate strength and irresistible 
conviction, which accompanied the very 
proposition itself. It had long and re- 
peatedly engaged the attention of that 
House; by parliament its merits and de- 
merits had been there before canvassed. 
It had to boast in its favour the coincident 
opinions of many great men, who, though 
differing on other subjects, in the necessity 
of parliamentary reformation, all concur- 
red. It had been considered by Mr. Pitt. 
himself as a measure of the most vital im- 
portance ; and by him, acting upon that 
feeling, submitted to the consideration of 
that House, though it was prevented from 
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being carried into effect only by a majo- 
rity of 20-votes. ‘lo the introduction of 
guch a meusure no objection upon. the’ 
ground of its being a rash and crude in- 
novation, therefore could. apply,; and 
whatever difference of opinion may even 
now prevail, upon the propriety or expe- 
diency of bringing it forward; there 
seemed, however, to be a universal assent 
from all sides of -the House, to the expli- 
citness, the candour, and the moderation, 
with which his hon. friend had on that 
night introduced it. -Notwithstanding the 
commendations pronounced by hon. mem- 
bers upon his hon. friend (Mr. Brand) for 
the display and iltustration of all those 
— it was impossible for him not to 
think, that from-some of their insinuations 
his hon. friend had not been fairly dealt 
with. Motives were attributed to him for 
bringing forward the subject of that night, 
which no fair construction of his language 
or his conduct could warrant. It was 
charged against him that he was induced 
to press its consideration now, in conse- 
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any distinct plan; it followed the prece- 
dents which were in existence; it was the 
course pursued by Mr. Pitt when he came 
forward the advocate of reform ; it was 
that adopted by the Irish parliament, when 
that assembly was impressed with the neces- 
sity of correcting the prevailing abuses in its 
constitution. Such also was the course 
recommended when he had the first oppor- 
tunity of expressing his opinion on_ the 
subject, at the period when it was intro- 
duced by his dear and noble relative 
(earl Grey.) ‘True it was, that at that, 
period, one of the great and strenuous 
supporters of parliamentary Reform had 
changed his opinion upon it.- Mr. Pitt, 
the minister of that day, strack with the: 
awful change that had taken place in the 
political situation of Europe, affected, as 
he said, by those changes combined with 


certain appearances in this country, then 


called upon his noble friend to retract the 
notice he had given of bringing forward 
that question. But whence sprung the 
objections of Mr. Pitt? Was it that he 


quence of the popular clamour, as it was 4 had altered his opinion upon the intrinsic 


styled, which prevailed out of doors,—that 
such a love of duty would not be felt o 
manifested by him if sir F. Burdett had not 
Jones committed to Newgate. On th 
part of his hon. friend, he protested again 
such a construction, and he could do $ 
with the more propriety, inasmuch as he’ 
had the best reason to be convinced, tha 
no such influence operated with him. 
far back as the morning of the decision on | 
the Walcheren question, the hen. mover 
had intimated to him his determination of | 
making a motion upon the subject. For 
reasons unnecessary then to explain, he 
(Mr. W.) had recommended to bim not to 
press it immediately at that moment, not 
that he had ceased to entertain the least 
doubt of the propriety of its adoption, 
Indeed, as he had before said, there could 
be no reason for a change of his opinion, 
agitated as that question had been for al- 
most half a century. In 1793 he voted 
for it; when brought forward in 1797 he 
took the same course; and so would he 
have voted in 1809, when it was intro- 
duced by sir F. Burdett, had he been in 
his place, from which he was alone pre- 
vented by the utter impossibility from the 
short. interval between the notice and the 
decision, of reaching town from the part 
of the country in which he then was. 

The motion now. proposed, as it appear- 
ed to him, wisely abstained from urging 


been sent to the Tower, and Mr. “a 


Sot} 


merits of parliamentary reform? Was 
it that he felt the arguments for its adop- 
tion less cogent, or the effects likely to 
follow from itsaccomplishment less salu- 
tary? It was no such thing. He ob- 
jected to it not upon apy grounds attach-. 
ing to, or deducible from, the measure it- 
self, but growing out of causes altogether 
extraneous. His opposition to it cannot 
be considered as directed to the merit of 
‘the measure, but to the particularity of 
} the season when it was introduced. 

“+ An hon. gent. (Mr. 8. Bourne) had that 
night vauntingly asserted that the prin. 
ciple of reform by an extension of the 
right of suffrage had been tried in two 
different parts of the world, and that in 
both the experiment had failed. He (Mr, 
W.) begged leave positively to deny it. 
Reform had not failed, because reform 
never had a trial. In America, so trium- 
phantly referred to by the right hon. 
gent., (and where he could find authority 
for the description he had given of the 
members of congress, he (Mr. W.) was 
wholly at a loss to ascertain ;) the experi- 
ment had not been made. There it was 
creation, and not reform, that had taken 
place ; and what an awful admonition to 
that House must arise from inquiring, 
what the causes were which forced upon 
America the necessity of that creation. 
All the evils which accompanied that un- 
natural contest—all the calamitous conse- 
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quences which first tore America from 
England, and scattered the seeds of future 
desolation throughout the whole earth, 
might have been avoided, if the British 
House of Commons had been at that cri- 


_ tical and awful period reformed. To the 


corrupt constitution of the parliament, 
said Mr. Pitt, was to be attributed the 
alienation of the colonies—the disgrace of 
the parent country and the dismember- 
ment of the British dominions. It could 
not, therefore, be said, that reform had 
failed in America; but it was too manitest 
that the want of reform in England had 
forced America to the necessity of a poli- 
tical creation ; which, so far from failing 
in its object, had far exceeded the extent 
of human hope—exceeded, inasmuch as it 
was the work of one of the greatest and 
the best of men—of that patriot (Wash- 
ington,) who communicated to the go- 
vernment he had reared a certain portion 
of the purity of his own spotless mind 
and unsullied life: inasmuch as it had 
grown from the weakness of infancy to 
the strength of manhood, engaged in all 
the pursuits which lead to greatness and 
to power—capable of existing upon its 
own resources, and too likely to become 
your future rival. If such was the case 
as to America, how was the assertion of 
the right hon. gent. borne out by a re- 
ference to France? Could he affirm, that 


‘ even there the experiment of reform was 


once tried? Unfortunately for France, 
for Europe, and humanity, reform was re- 
fused. To all applications for the redress 
of abuse, for to every proposed ameliora- 
tion of the system of its government, the 
answer of those then in power in that 
country uniformly communicated denial 
—until those denials terminated in the 
overthrow of the French monarchy. Then 
followed the horrible catalogue of mi- 
series which some few in that House had 
predicted, but which so many of those 
who then would not believe, have how 
lived to see so lamentably realized. 

When, then, such instances were plain 
to their ‘understanding#y was it not natural, 
that many persons in the country should 
now look to a reform in that House, im- 


_ pressed as they were with the opinion, 


that neither the American nor the French 
war, both events so replete with national 
calamities, would never have taken place 
if that House had been fairly constituted, 
and if it spoke the feelings and the wishes 
ofthe people ?, Was it not natural, when 
men contemplated the disastrous came 
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paigns, the fruitless expeditions, the la- 
vish expenditure of the nation’s blood and 
of its means, which characterised so the 
political history of latter times, to attri- 
bute such effects to the want of that con- 
stitutional influence which .the country 
should possess over the conduct of its pub- 
lic'servants ? When they see ministerial 
majorities ready todefend every rash pro- 
ject of war—to screen every delinquency 
—to protect every malversation, and to 
refuse every popular appeal for redress— 
could it be a matter of surprize to thet 
House, to find the country anxious to cor- 
rect that which they consider the source 
of all the national evils, namely, the im- 
perfect representation of the people in 
the Commons House of Parliament? Then 
how was that remedy to be affected ? 
It was to bé effected, as his hon. friend 
said by looking into the principles of the 
constitution, and applying them to present 
circumstances. It was by giving to the 
people their due in returning mento that 
House who came there the representatives 
of the country, and not of theirown money. 
But the hon. gent. opposite, has said 
that the peers constitute a virtual repre- 
sentation of the people. Did that hou. 
gent. (Mr. D. Giddy) forget the manner, 
in which such honours and dignities: had 
beenin modern, times tov frequently bes 
stowed ?. Did he believe that the more 
the peerage was diluted by the prostita- 
tion of its distinctions, its honour was pro- 
portionably increased ? Without any in- 
vidious application, he would suppose a 
case of a great independent commoner, 
from many causes possessed of considera- 
ble influence in that House and in the 
country: he would suppose too that to 
get the support of such aman must be- 
come a great object with the minister of 
the day. Howcould he more effectually 
proceed to accomplish his purpose thanby 
holding out the honours of the peerage as 
the recompence for the desertion of the 
cause of the public ?—Having thus ex- 
cited no very commendable feeling of am- 
bition, and with the facility of saying 
“much on both sides of a public ques« 
tiow,’ which the member fer Yorkshire 
(Mr. Wilberforce) had stated according to 
a great writer, to exist, Was it not’ very 
probable to suppose that by such a pur- 
suit the dignity of the peerage might be 
lavished in’ order to corrupt the members 
of the other branch of the legislature ? 
Was there not some ground for believing 
that which had been often contended, 











namely, that such an instrument had: the 
House of Lords been made as actually to 
suck at the best blood of the House: of 
Commons? From the operation of such 
causes the House of Lords continued no 
longer what the constitution intended it, 
whilst the Commons stands in need of re- 
formation. 
In considering the mode of that reform 
that might be most eligible, it was impos- 
sible to overlook the consequences which 
followed from men finding their way into 
that House by the nomination. of peers. 
Consider the relationship in which a per- 
son thus returned stands with a represen- 
tative sent by a portion of the population 
ofthe country. The latter stands forward 
for the free choice of his constituents. 
He takes his place in this House unfet- 
tered. If circumstances should. arise on 
which his constituents express their opi- 
nion, and request his support, what is his 
alternative? Should he even against his 
own judgment acquiesce with them or va- 
cate his seat: -(No! No! and some 
murmurs from the Ministerial benches.) 
If gentlemen would but wait with a little 
patience they soon should learn his opi- 
nion and that was, that the representative 
was not bound, whatever view he took of 
the question, to vacate his seat. But 
what wasthe case ofa nominated member 
on a pinching question? Was he not 
bound either to vote for his patron or to 
vacate ? The latter was the uniform prac- 
tice when such circumstances arose: and 
it mrght be said in the one case, that the 
“member refused to pay what some con- 
sideréd a legal debt, whilst there existed 
no objection to discharge the other, which 
might be termed a debt of honour. ‘Such 
a man, the nominee for a borough, when 
he took his place in that House, came not 
as a representative of the people, but as the 
delegate of the nobleman: He was aware, 
however, that men of the first talents and 
strictest integrity were frequently in that 
way returned, and that in the present 
state of the representation, they could not 
from many causes obtain seats in’ any 
other manner. But the system of his hon, 
friend had the advantage of affording such 
men opportunities of being elected to serve 
in that house. And though it took,away 
tweniy nominators, it opened forty places 
where they could, from their talents and 
their character, establish claims to popu- 
lar support. 
_ But it was said by an hon. gent. (Mr. 


Giddy) that in that House there were | 
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many distinguished officers of the arm 
and navy, and lawyers (of the latter a 
great superfluity,) who could not obtain 
seats unless by this mode of nomination. 
Did not the right hon. gent. know that 
some of the great cities and populous 
towns were in:the habit of electing some 
ofour naval heroes? Had he not an ex-. 
ample before him. Let him look to the 
city of Westminster? Was it not at this 
moment represented bya noble lord 
(Cochrane) whose great and gallant ser- 
vices entitled and obtained for him the 
support and suflrages of his constituents ? 
Had not lord Gardner, and before him 
lord Hood, been thus returned, standing 
forward as they did in the face of the peo- 
ple, and supported by that people in con- 
sequence of their professional services? 
So far as the assertion of the right hon. 
gent. applied to naval heroes, his statement 
completely fell to the ground. 

There had fallen from his noble friend, 
(lord Milton) certain observations which 
he must confess he had heard with sur- 
prise. His noble friend had stated that 
at a popular election the man who could 
talk the greatest nonsense was sure to suc- 
ceed. Now his noble friend had been en- 
gaged in a great popular contest, in which 
character was opposed to character, great 
natural interest to great natural interest, 
and money to money. “he result had 


proved in favour of his noble friend, and — 


without feeling inclined to make any in- 
vidious comparison, he would ask, what 
could have induced the people of York- 
shire to prefer bis noble friend to his op- 
ponent ; but that both he and his friends 
and adherents spoke better sense, and ex- 
hibited more constitutional principle ? In 
this country the good. sense of the can- 
didate and the sound principles of the 
constitution would generally predominate 
at popular elections, he was convinced, 
unless some dangerous delusion in the 
shape of an hypocritical cant or a reli- 


‘gious cry, was artfully raised to conceal 


some unconstitutional project. 

_ It was now unfortunately but too ma- 
nifest that in the public mind there pre- 
vailed a’ great and -growing indisposition 
to that House.—(No, no, from many mem- 
bers) That such indisposition existed 
he was firmly persuaded, and he most ap- 
prehended that those who did not believe 
its existence, would not awaken from their 
delusion until it was too late. . It had 
been generated by acts done in that House 
during the present and late sessions of 
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Parliament. Many of its decisions had 
given great disgust to the great body of 
the people, in so much, that in their 
wrath against that House they would de- 
prive it of those privileges: which to a 
House of Commons duly constituted they 
would freely grant and cheerfully submit 
to. The opposers of reform, indeed, en- 
deavoured to deny that it is the wish of 
the country, and they ground the assertion 
on this, that the people have not petitioned 
for it. But years ago the people had_pe- 
titioned, and the reason they-did not re- 


peat their applications was, that they feel 


disappointed and disgusted with the apos- 
tacy of those who once were firm sup- 
porters of it. ‘Fhey have found all their 
petitions for the redress of grievances dis- 
regarded ; and in that very session they 
had seen the. House of Commons fre- 
quently refuse to receive the prayers of 
the people. But it was most idle, most 
delusive and mischievous to believe, that 
they did not wish for reform in their hearts. 
Its necessity became every day more ab- 
solute. Wise councils might unquestiona- 
bly do a great deal, for the country in its 
present situation, but for complete reco- 
very, in his opinion, a reform in the con- 
struction of that House was essentially 
necessary. What, he would ask, had been 
the fate of other nations who neglected 
the means of national safety ? Did Prussia 
reform ?-—Did Austria redress the people’s 
grievances ?—Why has Spain been the 
theatre of havoc and desolation >—Were 
their miseries to be traced to the experi- 
ment of reform ? Or rather, was it not the 
effect of the resistance with which their 
respective governments tréated every pro- 
position of redress and amelioration ?—Had 
Sicily reformed ?—And what, notwith- 
standing the liberal assistance of Great 
Britain, ,wiil be its fate, unless that go- 
vernment shall be wise enough to accede 
to the reasonable wishes of the: people ? 
Subjugated Europe has fallen prostrate, 
not. because she made rash experiments of 


reform on her systems of government, but | 


by Ss tn every abuse, and pertina- 
ciously refusing to accede to the just de- 
sires of the people; she destroyed. the 
moral energies of her population, and 
though she placed arms in the hands of 
those, who ought to be her defenders, 
there remained nothing of influence over 
their hearts when brought in contact with 


_ the enemy. 


What was the effect of the denial of ‘re- 
form inIreland? It was this—that the 





corruptions of its Parliament became, so 
glaring and sodestructive, as to have ren- 
dered it necessary to merge it by an in- 
corpofating union in the legislature of 


Great Britain. Far better would it have 


been for the reciprocal happiness of both 
islands, that a course of a seasonable and 
salutary reform had been resorted to, and 
that the two independent Parliaments had - 
been continued. When thehon. gent. (Mr. 
Bourne) talked of virtual representation 
and its beneficial effects, how was it that 
he did not speak one word of the represen- 
tation of Scotland. Did it exist there? 
How was it that it escaped his observa- 
tion? Was it that he knew nothing of its 
situation, of its crying grievances upon 
that subject ; or that with the skilful 
adroitness of a dexterous pleader, he care- 
fully. abstained from touching upon that 
part of the subject in discussion : which 
must have exposed his fallacious sophistry. 
Compensation for boroughs had been al- 
luded to by his hon. friend, but to arrange- 
ment for that object he was decidedly 
averse. There was not a feature of right 
connected with such a principle. The 
case here was different from that of Ire- 
land, where compensations. were made. 
There it was admitted by the right hon. 
gent. who now was-at the head of its 
exchequer (Mr. Foster) that every thing 
connected with the union had been effect- 
edby means of money, and that every 
step of its progress had been procured by 
purchase for valuable consideration. 

The hon. gent. then proceeded to com- 
ment upon the mischiefs which must follow 
from collusions between the patrons. of 
boroughs, and the minister of. the day, 
the one bartering his patronage either to 
gratify his ambition or his avarice; the 
other squandering the honours of the 
crown, or the money of the people, to ac- 
quire Parliamentary support. Suppose 
for instance, some great lord with his six, 
or seven nominees in that House, should, 
in the longing of his empty vanity grasp 
at those distinctions which were ordained 
to reward heroic achievements—that he 
should threaten the minister of the day 
with the defection of his nominees in that 
House, unless he obtained that ribband, 
which, though an ornament to merit, must 
when otherwise conferred, be considered 
a badge of disgrace to the wearer. Had 
such a case never happened, or was it 
it impossible that it should ever happen 
again? Had it never occurred that me- 
naces of a similar nature were addressed. 
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to a: minister, unless his countenance were 
given to some proposed public’ work, in 
which was, however, blended some little 
of private interest, but for the accomplish- 
ment of which the public money was to 
be entirely applied ?—If, then, such things 
had happened—if they can happen again 
—who was it, that could deny that the 
compliance of such minister constituted 
the most. profligate exercise of those 
powers which were entrusted for far dif- 
ferent purposes ? 

But between the contending opinions of 
Ins hon. friend and of the hon. gent. (Mr. 
Bourne) opposite, he (Mr. W.) was placed 
in a dreadful alternative. His hon. friend 
said, that unless reform took place, a mili- 
tary despotism would follow. The hon. 
gent. on the contrary was fully persuaded 
that, if reform was acceded to, this coun- 
try, after being dragged through the. vor- 
tex of democracy, would at length be sub- 
jected to a military government. It was 
not for him to say that either consequence 
would follow, but in adjuring that House 
to aequiesce in the motion for going into a 
committee, lie would appeal to the autho- 
rities of the dead to strengthen the admo- { 
nitions of the living. I call upon you, 
said he, to bear in remembrance the 
mighty characters who have expressed 
their decided support to this question of 
reform. ‘The horrors of that democracy 
which the denial to reform had accelerated 
in France, have subsided from their own 
exhaustion. England, though buffeted in 
the tempest, has escaped from the general 
_ wreck which has befallen so many other 
nations. Will she not profit even by 
their example?. Will she, with their ca- 
lamities and their fate, speaking to her 
with more than oracular force, refuse to 
redress her grievances, and, by such infa- 
tuation, hurry to the same destiny ? Events 
have taken place within these walls which 
have sunk deep into the hearts of the peo- 
ple: It is true, that many of the gentle- 
men. opposite think the impression done 
away, and that the popular reason is now 
righted. If the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the first minister of this 
country, thinks himself justified by the 
decisions of this House, he must allow me 
to,tell him, that he grossly deceives him- 
self. Let me assure him, that the votes 
of this House, which were meant to justify 
his actions, have in no inconsiderable de- 
gree. increased. the advocates for parlia- 
mentary reform. Those fears, whichspring- 
ing fromthe changes of Europe in 1792, 
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had so alarmed the mind against innova- 
tion, now cease to operate. All men see - 
the absolute necessity of reforming—they’ 
see that danger pressing upon them which 
was so feared and so expected when: our 
expenditure was ten millions—when after- 
wards twenty millions—How much more 
chilling the prospect when it has been in- 
creased to’ seventy millions? and when 
we contemplate the awful truth, that all 
human resources are finite? There was 
little to add to the reasoning already ad- 
vanced at various periods upon the subject. 
But with respect to the sale of seats, he 
would contend that the man returned by 
his money could have little connection with 
the public feeling. With constituents he 
could never come inconitact, perhaps never 
see them. ‘He therefore had no bias to 
comply with their opinions. He felt and 
acted as the representative of his 5,000/. 
When versed in the system of ministerial 
management, he would not remain long 
backward in pursuing that course which 
he observed followed by so many to their 
own private advantage.—Mr. Whitbread 
next adverted to the Septennial Act, 
which, abstractedly considered, he thought 
most tyrannical, but which was in some 
degree justified by the motive which led 
to its adoption -at the time, namely, the 
preservation. and maintenance of the 
House of Brunswick on the throne of these 
realms. He would vote now for triennial 
parliaments, and for regulating the man- 
ner of taking votes, as recommended by 
his hon. friend. The latter would be a 
consequence of the first, and without it the 
other would be intolerable. Whether 
under a refornt the members returned 
would be intrinsically better than those who 
now sat there, he would-not say, but by 
coming in under so many popular checks, 
as much good would be produced as if they 
were intrinsically better. After express- 
ing his wish to see, though not the efficient 
officers of the crown, yet their dependants 
removed from that House, he concluded 
with observing, that even though no other 


good was to follow but the satisfaction of 


the people, for that, the exertion should 
be made, and from its accomplishment the 
most salutary benefits would follow. 

Mr. Canning conceived the question pro- 
posed by the motion to be plainly this, 
whether that House should deélare itself 
inadequate to the performance of its fanc- 
tions—whether it should abdicate its au- 
thority? The House would, he hoped, 


pause before it decided in the affirmative 
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upon such a serious subject. To what 
consequences such a decision must lead, 
‘ through what variety of untried being,’ 
it was likely to take both the House and 
the country, he thought it unnecessary to 
describe. And for what purpose was such 
a dangerous experiment recommended— 


to conciliate truly not the sober reflecting . 


part of the people, because he did not be- 
lieve any thing of this nature was requi- 
site to their satisfaction; no; but, a parti- 
cular class, whose study it was to create 
agitation and make a noise about reform. 
For that class he could never hesitate to 
express his confirmed disdain. They were 
not deserving of any favour from that 
House, because for that House or the con- 
stitution they felt no solicitude. If such 
persons could attain their object, they 
would constitute such a-system of popular 
delegation, as could not exist as a co-or- 
dinate authority in the constitution of 
England. There could be no question 


that there existed such a party in the” 


country, who pretended a zeal for reform 
but in reality sought anarchy, and, as the 
best mode of accomplishing their object, 
reviled and distrusted that House, the ob- 
ject of whose views was not its improve- 
ment, but its destruction: a vain, con- 
temptible, degraded crew, who magnified 
themselves into the nation, and diminished 
the nation into a faction; who declared 
’ their own infallibility, and depreciated 
the judgment of all others; a body who 
were too weak to be respected—too despi- 
cable to be feared. But even this wretched 
body, though they demanded reform, de- 
clared that the reform proposed, would not 

prove sufficient. No, they would have the 
_ House of Commons omnipotent; they 
would have it every thing; all other esta- 
blishments nothing; they would make it, 
like the rod of the prophet, swallow up all 
around it. 

An hon. gentleman who had spoken 
early in the debate, (Mr. D, Giddy) had 
ably and satisfactorily shewn the incom- 
patibility of any co-ordinate powers in 
the other branches of the legislature, 
with the existence of a House of Com- 
mons, such_as the wildness of the de- 
mocratic theory supposes—an assembly, 
_ which should be in itself the full, com- 
plete, immediate, and adequate representa- 
tion and concentration of the will,the wishes 
and the interests of the whole nation. This 
is not the nature, it is not the: just theory 
of a British House of Commons: nor is 
the argument of the hon, gent, (Mr. D. 
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Giddy) that such a House of Commons, if 
it existed, would draw to itself all the 
power of the state, the exaggeration of an 
enemy of reform. Friends of reform in 
former instances have delivered the sanie 


opinion. And one of the ablest men that 
ever professed the creed of parliamentary 
reform—a man who professed it honestly 
and without participating in the views 
and principles of the reformers of the pre- 
sent day-—-a man too honest and too en- 
lightened, not to have changed in some 
degree the opinions of his youth, after the 
experience of the last 15 years, (he meant 
sir James M‘Intosh, of whom he spoke 
with the sincerest sentiments of esteem 
and friendship). Sir James M‘Intosh, in 
his most eloquent publication in defence 
of the early parts of the French Revolu- 
tion, in discussing the question of parlia- 
mentary reform, had stated distinctly his 
opinion, that such would be the power 
and preponderance of a reformed House 
of Commons, that the powers of the Lords 
and of the Crown would be but * as dust 
“in the balance against it.” That sir J. 
M‘Intosh now-or ever seriously wished 
for such a reform, he (Mr. Canning) did 
not believe. In bim this declamation was 
nothing else but the ebullition of a young 
and ardent mind, enamoured of the fair 
form of ideal liberty, and of the theories, 
the fallaciousness of which, and the danger 
of which he had not then had occasion to 
appreciate. But what he declaimed in 
the sport and exuberance of a classical 
imagination there are those, who would 
now reduce to sober and fatal practice ; 
for he had no doubt that such was the 
general opinion and calculation of those 
who now so clamourously called for re- 
form out of doors. Therefore he would 
resist them, because he saw no good that 
could result from conceding to them, 
while there was too much reason to ap- 
prehend great> evil. To explain the 
grounds of that apprehension, to shew the 
effects of any attempt at the practical ap- 
plication of theoretic notions of democratic 
reform, he need only refer to the cases, 
already quoted in support of the other side 
of the argument,.of America and France== 
to illustrate the circumstances of the 
former his hon. friend (Mr.S. Bourne) had 
already. quoted the authority of a writer, 
who, on his arrival from that country 
about ten years ago, was industrious im 
proclaiming the baneful effects of a demo- 
cracy, although of late years, still more 
industrious in supporting those who looked 
for what this writer called reform. 








159) 
~ For his own part, he would freely own, 
that pins as he did, every desire for 
the dignity of that House, and cherishing 
every rational hope for the prosperity of 
the people, he could never consent so to 
raise them above their natural level as 
that every other constituted establishment 
of the state should be “ but as dust in the 
« balance.’”’ No; he would never conci- 
liate the reformers at such a price; and, 
at any expence short of that, he did not 
think they were to be conciliated. 

The case of France, he would contend, 
afforded an equally strong ground of ob- 
jection to the description of reform sought 
by designing persons out of doors, as that 
Gh Avantica: For what, he would ask, had 
been the case actually in France? The 
reformed legislative assembly absolutely 
set out with the principles of revolution ; 
but even if they had not done so; if their 
ideas had been purely patriotic, they 
were, in the wild frenzy of fantastic re- 
formation, so strangely constituted, that it 
was impossible they could move jn a na- 
tural orbit; it was impossible they should 
not run into an irregular and eccentric 
course, whirling every surrounding object 
into their dangerous deviation. Would 
the House follow that rash and awful ex- 
ample? Would they go wavering and 
perplexed to a Committee, without any 
adequate means to attain their object, or 
even without any adequate object to at- 
tain—without one fixed idea, except the 
wise notion that whatever is, is wrong, and 
the sober expectation that, by some Techy 
expedient, the right may be hit upon! 
There was, however, one principle to 
which those reformers pretended, and 
which of late, they appeared unusually 
eager to profess—a veneration for the 
throne itself, aad an high respect for the 
individual by whom it was filled. But, 
unfortunately, that House well knew such 
language had not even the merit of origin- 
ality. By such pretences it was, the un- 
happy Louis had been deceived. By such 
men it was he had been deluded into the 
notion that he had an interest separate 
from his people, and a place in the hearts 
of those who flattered that they might be- 
tray him. He hoped sincerely there was 
not a man in that House, who was not 
eager to ward off the’ melancholy omen. 
Why (said Mr. Canning) why should we 
embark upon this dangerous voyage? 
Why should we trust ourselves to this un- 
known ocean? ‘We have heard that the 
ancient empires of the earth have been 


‘te 
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uprooted ; that the most solid monarchies 
have been crushed ; that oligarchies the 
best established have been destroyed, and 
that England alone stands erect amon 

the ruins! And why have we so stood? 
because, say the reformers, we have been 


radically corrupt. Sir, I will not bow to 
the whimsical deduction; I will rather 
deduce from some wise distinction the 
source of our prosperity.. Like the na- 
tions which have fallen, we have a mo- 
narchy. Like the nations which have 
fallen, we have an aristocracy ; but un- 
like every one of those nations, we pos- 
sess—an House of Commons! This is our 
proud distinction ; this is the sole palla- 
dium of our salvation; and this we are 
now called upon to regenerate, by the mad 
ci'y of unmeaning reformation ! ws 
But, (say the discontented) the House\ 
of Commons, constituted as it now is, has’ 
burried the nation into extravagant ex- 
penditure, and unnecessary wars. It is 
not the fact. There has not been a war 
during a century, which was not in its 
commencement strictly popular. ‘The | 
people it was who goaded the government | 
and the House to hostility—the people it | 
was who forced and woaded even the pa- | 
cific sir Robert Walpole into the declara- | 
tion of war. The people it was who at | 
first urged the American war, and at Jast | 
decried it when it became unfortunate ; | 
the people it was who encouraged the war 


with France, which’ saved this country | 


from all the miseries entailed on that, 
What'a pity then it was, that the House | 
and the country at large did not become | 
converts to the opinions of the hon. gent. 


and the few by whom he was supported in | 


Opposition to that war! What a pity they 
were not dipped in the well of his politi- 
cal sagacity, that they might meet, re- 
baptised, all the inevitable mischievous 
consequences which must have followed. 
After having thus gonethrough the history 
of ages, the friends of reform scrutinized 
the present times, and passed their un- 
qualified censure on every vote of that 
House, and on every member with whom 
they were dissatisfied. All with whom 
they were not pleased, had, it seemed,’ 
some sinister motive. Now, even allow- 
ing this to be the case; even allowing 
that some extra considerations did enter 
into the minds of each unpopular repre- 
sentative, how would the reformers remedy 
it? Would they banish human nature 
from their reformed House of Commons ? 


No, but they would banish the boroughe. 
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would only take the trouble 


Now, if the 
to examine borough members’ votes, they 
would find that just as many voted on the 
popular as on the unpopular side of the 
question, so they would neither-lose nor 
gain by their reform. They might in 
this way alternately subtract from each 


side, till they had eradicated all. Deci- 
mation would be mercy compared to this 
plan of reform ; and, indeed, whether one 
considered its motive or its consequences, 
its justice would appear exactly to corres- 
pond with its policy. 

The accusations of the reformers against 
that House were exactly those which 
could be made justly against themselves, 
for there never yet was a state demo- 
cratic and powerful, which had not a ten- 
dency to war. ‘The compliances which 
they sought from the House it was im- 
possible they ever could obtain. The 
House of Commons owed to the people, 
a manly but not a servile obedience ; they 
should be respectful, but not enslaved ; 
they should not watch the eye, nor bend 
to the nod, nor crouch to the unspoken 
will of the multitude, but proceed in the 
plain path of undeviating independence; 
they should act to the people as repre- 
sentatives, just as they should act towards 
their Creator as men, virtuously but freely, 
founding their hopes ofretribution on their 
consciousness of honesty. He was as 


’ ready as the hon. gent. to lament, that 


more liberal and solid. provisions had not 
been made for securing the liberty of the 
subject, at the period of the restoration ; 
but this made directly against the right 
hon. gent.’s own arguments, for Charles 
the second was restored chiefly by the 
spirit and strong impulse of the people. 
Let it be recollected too that it was the 
extent of the popular influence, whieh at 
the restoration prevented the arrangement 
ef those provisions for the security of po- 
pular freedom, which an hon. gent., re- 
peating an observation in the celebrated 
tract of hisdeceased friend (Mr. Fox,) had 
expressed his regret did not take place. 
A just sympathy with the people, and a 
reasonable attention to their desires, was 
no doubt, the duty and must ever be the in- 
elination of that House. The people, un- 
questionably, could reason fairly when 
they had time ; but as, notoriously, their 
first impulse was feeling, he did not think 
it would be politic, or for the interest of 
the country, to have that House quite 
subject to popular controul. 

Every class of the people he must con- 
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tend was fully represented in that House, 


and its general conduct since the revolu- | 
tion, excepting the septennial act of the | 


whigs, tended to ameliorate the country. 
Therefore he saw no necessity for the pro- 
posed reform. As to the argument of 
that necessity which had been drawn from 
particular votes, he asked what assurance 


could be offered that similar votes would | 


not take place even after the desired re- 
form ? He believed that, while human na- 
ture was unchanged, no change in the 
constitution of that House could guard 
against some improper decisions ; and he 
could not discern, ’mid all the perils of 
surrounding nations, a nobler security to 
English independance than the established 
House of Commons. Should he then un- 
gratefully now forget those benefits? 
Should he impoliticly fling aside all hope 
of future advantage, and trust to the con- 
flicting wisdoms of a reforming committee 
to strike out some new and speculative 
system? He saw no necessity for the ex- 
periment ; the House of Commons was all 
that the honestly patriotic could desire it. 
What question but here met a discussion ? 
What grievance but here met its remedy ? 
What man in the land so poor but here 
had his advocate? ‘The experiment of re- 
form had been tried in France and failed. 
They had it before theireyes. No honest 
visionary in this country should: now be 
so blinded as to seek here, in the hope of 
benefit, what the corrupt men there sought 
to cover their ambition. If they did, 
some more cunning and ambitous visionary 
would take advantage of the tamult to 
place himself on the throne. They would 
soon see popular commotion end in mi- 
litary despotism, and find philosophical 
disquisitions superseded by practical op- 
pression. “I cannot consent (said Mr, 
Canning) to hazard this. If I am obliged 
to choose between the capricious chances 
of an undefined committee and the an- 
cient edifice which has se long upheid our 
rights, shielded our dignity, and secured 
our interests, [ shall not hesitate— Stet 
fortuna domus.’—Let the venerable fra- 
bric, which has sheltered us for so many 
ages, and stood unshaken through so many 
storms, still remain unimpaired and 
holy ; sacred from the rash frenzy of 
that igriorant innovator who would tear 
it down, careless and incapable of any 
substitution.” 

Mr. Tierney, without any wish whatever 
to make the House and the law “ as dust 
in the balance,” was nevertheless a decided 
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+ “advocate for reform. Early in life, and 
now still: later in life, he was of opinion 
that some change in the representation 
the people in that House must take place. 
This he believed to be the opinion and the 
wish of all the thinking part of the com- 
munity. He could assure'the House, that 
he did not express this opinion from any 
look-out for popularity. No, popularity 
had of late fallen into such hands, that it 
was really no object of ambition to his 
mind, It would, indeed, be vain for those 
who thought with him to start for popu- 
larity, in competition-with the persons he 
alluded to. For he was persuaded, that 
those persons would always be sure to run 
before them. He had, indeed, no doubt 
that if he and his friends were to decide 
that all householders ought to have the 
right of voting, the persons referred to 
would demand universal suffrage, and that 
if all men were permitted to vote, these 
persons would call for the admission of the 
women; nay, more, that if the women 
were adinitted, they would insist upon the 
addition of the children [a laugh, and 
hear! hear!]. These persons therefore, 
he could not expect to satisfy, but it was 
his wish to give satisfaction to the sober 
thinking part of the public, whose praise, 
although not so noisy, he must be natu- 
rally ambitious to deserve. Among such 
people he found the call for reform uni- 
versal. Indeed, it was impossible to mix 
in any society without hearing that call 
repeated——without hearing the evils arising 
out of the existing system of our repre- 
sentation dilated upon—without in fact 
hearing the House of Commons spoken of 
with marked contempt. [Some murmurs] 
Gentlemen might murmur}; but he stated 
his decided opinion of what be knew. 
He would, indeed, call upon any member 
of the House, whatever walk of society he 
entered, to state what he heard upon this 
subject. He did not say that that House 
deserved contempt, although many argu- 
ments might be drawn from its conduct 
particularly with regard to the Convention 
of Cintra and the Walcheren expedition, 

Taiveh appeared ‘to account for the’ senti- 
» ment of the public. But the very circur- 
“stance of the right honourable gentleman 
opposite being the minister of the country, 
and supported by that House, was enough 

3 to deprive it of the public confidence. 

That support such a minister could not 

have if the House were properly consti- 

tuted. In tact, if it were not for the 


_ Beotch members, who could not be called 
siege ee 
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hon. gent. must have fallen in consequence 
of the Walcheren expedition. But of that 
expedition the right hon. gent. would have 
heard more, notwithstanding his first vic- 
tory, if it were not for the case of Sir F, 
Burdett, which occurred so opportunely 
for the right hon. gent. Yes, the right 
hon. gent. availed himself with prompti- 
tude and alacrity of that lucky event. 
Lucky it was to him indeed—for he firmly 
believed that the right hon. gent. owed the 
tenure of his situation to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett [hear! hear!] Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench might cheer; but he was 
convinced that according to their own 
feelings Sir Francis Burdett was their best 
benefactor.—In the plan proposed by his 
hon. friend, he maintained that there was 
nothing new—nothing which had not 
been recommended, by many of the 
greatest men the history of this country 
could boast—among whom were the great 
Chatham and his illustrious son. His hon. 
friend proposed that system alone which 
accorded with the principle and practice 
of the. constitution, and which had simply 


to be—a constitutional check upon the 
power of the crown, and a sparing dis- 
penser of the money of the people. - He 


he begged the House to consider the con- 
sequence of refus:ng even to enquire into 
the cause of ali that evil which the people 
so loudly and so universally deprecated. 

Mr. W. Smith was surprized that there 
could be a doubt entertained of the undue 
influence in the House. It was proved that 
the peers had the power of returning se- 
venty members, and yet the House would 
pretend to be indignant if a peer attempt- 
ed to influence a vote of a member ora 
proceeding of the House. This was ab- 
surd and disgraceful. Why did they not 
at once expunge every resolution denying 
the right of the peers, to interfere, and if 
they must be mean, let them beat least con- 
sistent? The quotation from Mr. Mackin- 
tosh, by arighthon. member,(Mr.Canning,) 
was completely misrepresented, _ That 
writer, in the passage alluded to, spoke of 
a tyrannical monarch and a slavish House 
of Peers, and concluded by saying, that 
a House of Commons justly chosen by the 
people, would easily master all tyranny 
in the people’s. cause. 

Mr. Ponsonby declared. his. conviction 
that the abstaining of the House, during 





the last session, from punishing the undue 
3 


) representatives of the people, the right _. 


in view to render that House what it ought | 


would, therefore, support the motion; and : 
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influence exerted in elections: by some of 


its members, was the stimulant that had so 
powerfully excited the popular discontent 
on the subject of representation. Advert- 
ing to the proposition of his honourable 
friend to strike off the burgage tenures, 
he observed, that he did not consider them 
so obnoxious as the small corporations, in 
which there existed more venality and 4 
less choice. Supposing, however, that 
they were equally bad, did it follow that 
the ‘constitution would be subverted by 
their correction? ‘These small corpora- 
tions originated in the crown. ‘The power 
of creating them had long lain dormant, 
but it might be re-exercised the next day. 
The crown could create, but. it cculd not 
destroy. He did not see any thing in the 
proposition of his hon. friend which in- 
volved the fundamental principles of the 
constitution ; there was nothing novel, no- 
thing dangerous, nothing that could make 
the House of Commens so democratical as 
to overturn the other states. The only 
solid objection that he could imagine to 
his hon, friend’s proposal was, that if the 
House once began to act in that way, it 
would be difficult to say where they would 
or should stop. He admitted that this was 
a consideration of great moment, and in- 
volving init a danger from which this 
country had hitherto been exempt. Great 
Britain was the only free country in which 
the frame of the constitution had not been 
the object of political contest. In other 
free states these contests had been fre- 
quent. Hence in Rome the contest be- 
tween the Plebeians, the Patricians, the 
Equestrian order, and the Tribunitiary 
power, by which at length the liberties of 
Rome were destroved; the prevalence of 
the Tribunitiary power, and the letting in 
ofthe Albanian cities, making a way forthe 
subsequent destruction of Roman freedom. 
But in this country there did not appear 
to him to be any such danger; for the 
crown had immense power, the House of 
Lords had great power, and therefore there 
was no apprehension that the democratic 
power, by areform of the House of Com- 
mons, would become ‘too preponderant. 
But, he would ask the House, did they 
run no risk by refusing all reform ?) What 
was the opinion of the sensible and re- 
flecting part. of the community on this 


‘subject? He had taken very great pains 


to ascertain it, and he was fuily persuaded 
that they were far from being satisfied with 
the present state of the representation. 
Should the inquiry be entered into, and 
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should it appear that the danger to be ap- 
prebended from any change was greater 
than the benefit to be expected, the peo- 
ple would be satisfied. For his part he 
could not see the danger. His hon. friend 
sought not to subvert, but to restore—not 
to improve by alteration, but to bring 
back the constitution of the House of 
Commons to its original principles. He 
was willing that the House on this mo- 
mentous question, should act asa skilful 
navigator would a‘t in an intricate navi- 
gation, who would not move without the 
lead and line in his hand. As to the de- 
tails of any kind, he would not pledge 
himself to them ; and for that very: reason 
he would vote for the appointment of a 
committee. With the most perfect con-> 
viction on his mind that there never ex- ~ 
isted so-good a constitution as the British, 
he was of course desirous to preserve all 
that was estimable, and to abolish only , 
that which was confessedly bad ; and above \ 
all he was anxious not to be supposed to } 
countenance that which it was the fashion 
to call a radical reform. 

Mr. C. W.. Wonn opposed the motion, 
on the ground that a reference of the sub- 
ject to a committee would unsettle the 
mind of every man in the country. When . 
once the work of alteration was com- 
menced, it would be impossible to say how 
far.it might go. He could by no means 
accede to the appointment of such a com- 
mittee, without pledging himself to some 
specific plan, and this he felt to be im- 
possible. 

Lord Porchester said; that he had listened 
attentively to all the reasons that had been 
In his opinion there 
was but one motive that should induce the 
House to accede to the motion; namely, 
the pursuasion that such was the state of 
their organization'that a repetition of the 
advantages which the country had hereto- 
fore derived from it could not be ra- 
tionally expected. Now, although he 
admitted that there were many faults in 
the constitution of the House, he could b 
no means go to that length. Among all, 
who had spoken during the debate there 
were not two who agreed in their ideas of 
reform. If the House went.into the de- 
tail, they would soon find that they had 
not heard a tenth part of the varieties of 
opinion, which existed on the subject. 
Unless the House therefore wished to 
throw the country -into confusion, they 
would not endanger that fabric which had 
been the pride and safeguard of the coun; 
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try. On the whole, he should give his 
decided negative to the motion, convinced 
that such a vague proposition could not 
save but might ruin the country; at the 
same time he admitted, that it should be 
considered how that system of venality 
which at present existed could be best 
subdued. 

Mr. Brand in reply said, he had not 
heard any arguments to prove that the 
House was, as he had asserted it not to 
be, the true representatives of the people. 
They did not stand as every man ought to 
stand, an independent and free agent, an- 
swerable to none but his constituents. He 
condemned the nomination of members by 
peers as more dangerous than the taking 
of premiums for seats. Whatever the fate 
of his motion might be on this.occasion, 
he would feel it his duty to bring the sub- 
ject forward again and again. There were 
indeed certain parts of the plan he had 
detailed to the House, which he meant to 
propose in distinct bills in the course of 
this sessions, if not too laie—but if so, he 
pledged himself to submit these distinct 
propositions to the House early in the 
next sessions, and he had no doubt that 
their adoption would serve to raise that 
House in the estimation of the public. 
He had thought it incumbent on him to 
state what he thought would invigorate 
and revive the hopes of the people. An 
hon. gent. had called it an ill-contrived 
system, but he had never recommended 
any derogation from the established con- 
stitution. His object was to restore the 
ancient and constitutional rights of the 
people.—The House then divided : 


For the motion, 115; Against it, 234; 


Majority, 119. 
List of the Minority. 


Abercromby, hon. J, Cuthbert, J. R. 
Antonie, W. L. Daly, rt. hon. D. B. 
Bagenal, W. Dundas, C. 


Baillie, R, Euston, earl of 
Baring, A. Fellowes, hon. N. 
Baring, J. Ferguson, R. C. 


Biddulph, R. M. Fitzgerald, M. 
Bradshaw, hon. N.C. Fitzpatrick; hon. R. 


Brand, hen. T.;),, . Fitzroy, lord W. 
Brougham, H.i" Foley, T. 
Burvrell;sir C. *: Forbes, viscount 
Byng, G. Gordon, W. 
 Calcraft, J. Gower, earl 
Calvert, N: Grattan, rt. hon, H. 
Cochrane, lord Giles, D. 
Coke, J. W. Halsey, Joseph 
Colborne, R. Hamilton, lord A. 
Combe, H.C, Hamilton, sir C. 


Creevey, T. Hibbert, G, 








Hobhouse, B. Peirse, H. 

Horner, F. Pelham, bon. C. 
Howard, H. Pigott, sir A. 

Hume, W. H. Ponsonby, rt, hon. G, 
Hurst, R. Ponsonby, hon. G. 
Hutchinson, C. H. Portman, E. B. 
Jekyll, J. _ Prittie, hon, F. A. 
King, sir J. D. Pym, F. 

Kensington, lord Robarts, A. 

Kemp, J. Romilly, sir S. 
Lamb, hon. W. St. Aubyn, sir J. 
Lambton, R. . Savage, F. 

Langton, G. Scudamore, R. P. 
Latouche, J. Sebright, sir J. 
Latouche, R. Sharp, R. 

Lefevre, C. S. Sheridan, rt. hon. R.B 
Lemon, sir W. Shipley, R. , 
Lloyd, sir E. Smith, J. 

Lockhart, J. 1. Smith, W. 

Long, R. Somerville, sir M. 
Longman, G. Symonds, T. P. 


Sytenons hon. W.H. Talbot, R. W. 
N 


acdonald, J. Tarleton, B. 
Manning, W. Taylor, C; W, 
Martin, H. Tempest, sir H. V. 
Matthew, M. Thornton, H. 
Maule, hon. W. Tierney, right hon. G. 
Milbanke, sir R. Townshend, lord J. 
Mildmay, sir H. Tracey, C. H. 
Milner, sir W. Turton, sir T. 
Moore, P. Tavistock, marquis 
Mostyn, sir T. Vernon, G. G. V. 
Newport, sir J. Wardle, G. L. 
North, D. Western, C. C. 
Osborn, lord F. Wharton, J, 

Ord, W. Whitbread, S. 
Ossulston, viscount Wilberforce, W. 
Palmer, C. Winnington, sir T. 
Parnell, H. 





HOUSB OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, May 22. 

[Foreicn Timper anv Saippinc.] Mr. 
Rose moved the order of the day for the 
House resolving itself into a committee, 
to consider of the propriety of increasing 
the duties on the importation of foreign 
timber, &c. He then stated to the com- 


{ mittee that the object to which he had to 


call the attention of the committee was of 
very great importance. Jt was that by 
adopting the policy of laying a heavy ad- 
ditional duty on the timber imported from 
the North of Europe they might encourage 
the importation of that essential article 
from our own colonies in North America. 
—The price of timber in the north of 
Europe had within these few years risen to 
an enormous extent; no less indeed than 
‘300 per cent. Another disadvantage at- 
tending this trade was, that, in the present 
state of Europe, the timber was brought 


to us, not by British but by foreign ships, 
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and this tosuch a degree, that he believed 
there was paid last year between 2 and 3 
millions to foreigners alone for the freight- 
age of timber imported, to the amount 
of 358,000 tohs. He believed that one 
balf of the timber necessary for our con- 
sumption might be procured from our own 
colonies in North America, which with 
the pines of Canada would nearly supply 
the whole, and even if it fell short of his ex- 
pectations, the country would be compen- 
sated for the loss by other advantages. 
The system now in use encouraged not 
only the building of foreign ships, but the 


formation of foreign sailors, and by the. 


measure he now. had to propose, he 
trusted achange would be wrought, by 
which, instead of twice that number of sea- 
men, trained for Denmark and Russia, to 
be employed against us by our enemies, 
about 15,000 would be created for our- 
selves. The measure would besides en- 
courage our colonies. It would enable 
them to clear their grounds of timber, and 
induce the cultivation of flax, hemp, &c. 
for our importation. In return, the co- 
lonies would be enabled to take our ma- 
nofactures, instead of our being obliged to 
send out for their timber, as we now did, 
our shipsin ballast. The principle of his 
proposition was not new, it was as old as 
the days of Queen Anne. He adverted 
to an extraordinary and ill-judged assertion 


: advanced by a noble lord (Cochrane) on 


a former night, that there was not timber 
enough in Plymouth dock yard to build 
one half of a seventy-four. He regretted 
the noble lord could have been so hasty, and 
recommended him more caution in making 
such unguarded assertions for the future. 
The timber now in Plymouthdoek yard was 
out of all proportion greater than thatspe- 
cified by the noble lord. Upon all these 
considerations, he trusted the Committee 
would concur with him in the Resolution, 
“ To lay an additional duty on oak wain- 
scot, &c. imported under any shape from 
the north of Europe, and all timber not 
imported by the East India Company, or 
directly from our own colonies in North 
America,” 

Sir W. Lemon said a few words ia favour 
of the Resolution. 

Mr. Horner rosé to call the earnest at- 
tention of the House, not so much to 
the present resolution, as to the alarming 
increase of foreign shipping in our trade 
thus incidentally brought under their eye 
on this occasion. The right hon. gent. 
had stated, that, last year, for the freight- 
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age of timber alone, to the extent of 
$80,000 tons, this country had paid to fo- 
reigners the sum of from 2 to 3,000,000/, 
and, on a former evening an hon.. gent. 
well acquainted with trade, on the subject 
of the marine insurance, had informed 
them, that not less than 10,000,000/. was 
paid, the same year, for the whole foreign 
freightage. This he considered as an 
alarming increase of foreign shipping, en- 
tirely subversive of our maritime system. 
He again then entreated the House to take 
into their serious consideration this new 
and growing evil, which, in his opinion, 
arose altogether out of the mercantile 
system, so much the favourite of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Of this system, so persevered in, Buona- 
parté might be taking the advantage, and, 
like Cromwell, who, by diverting the trade 
from the Dutch, became the carrier and 
first maritime power of Europe, he might 
be deluding our government, by pretend- 
ing a total disregard to commerce, while, 
in fact, even in the midst of war, by our own 
connivance he was creating seamen to man 
his fleets against us. For he could, at any 
time, pcm to his service the men thus 
employed in a neutral trade, of powers 
immediately under his controul. If he 
exercised his genius, as he was well able to 
do in this way, he would be playing adeep 
game, and deluding us by taking ad- 
vantage of our own ill-judged policy. 

Mr. Rose in reply, stated, that so far 
from encouraging foreign shipping, the 
Board of Trade never, in one instance, 
swerved from this principle; never to 
permit a foreign shipto go where a British 
ship could be employed. The hon. gent. 
talked of their being deluded ; but how 
was this? It was by the strong hand of 
Buonaparté, which procured the exclu- 
sion of British shipping from the ports of 
the north of Europe.—The question then 
was, whether, by accepting of neutral car- 
riage, where no other could be used, they 
were to carry on an important trade? or, 
by rejecting this means, were to shut the 
door on their exports, and starve their ma- 
nufacturers? It wasa consolation to know, 
that, under all the disadvantages imposed 
by the enemy, our own shipping had in- 
creased invalue. As a proof of this, he 
instanced a vessel, bought three years ago 
for 2,700/. now selling at 6,000/. 

Mr. D. Giddy considered it as a matter 
of general policy to encourage trade'with 
our own colonies. ‘The argument of Buo- — 
naparté’s treading in the steps of Cromwell, 
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was an additional’ reason for approving of 
the proposed measure. He had heard, 
however, thatthe timber from North Ame- 
rica was not adequate for our national 
purposes, and also that the quantity could 
not be so great as the right hon. gent. ex- 
pected, or the uses of the country required. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
endeavour to dissipate the gloomy appre- 
hensions expressed by the hon. gent. oppo- 
site, and those which his speech might have 
excited as to the contmercial state of the 
country. . There were doubtless, a great 
many foreign ships employed in our trade 
to the various ports of the north of Europe, 
as it. was impossible to carry on trade with 
those places in English ships. His right 
hon. friend therefore was desirous of ob- 
taining a supply ‘of timber from our own 
colonies, that foreign ships might not be 
so much encouraged. The hon. gent. op- 
posite must therefore think the plan he 
proposed most wise, as it went to counter- 
act that evil of which he had complained. 
If foreign ships had been much employed 
trading to the north of Europe, British 
vessels had been employed instead of 
others in the trade to South America and 
to the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, 
so that if there were an increase of foreign 
tonnage in one quarter, there was an in- 
crease of British tonnage in another. In 
1807 the tonnage of British vessels com- 
ing inward amounted to 8,590 tons; in 
1809 the amount was 10,173, having in- 
creased 1,583 tons. The tonnage of fo- 
reign ships employed in 1807 amounted 
to 3,702. In 1809 its amount was 4,682, 
haying increased since 1507 by 980. 
Thus it appeared that there was an in- 
crease of the tonnage of foreign vessels 
employed in our trade of 980 tons, while 
. the increase of. British tonnage amounted 
to 1,583 tons. From this it must appear 
that all the advantage was not on the. side 
of foreign vessels, but that the increase of 
-their tonnage arose from the general in- 
rease of trade. The tonnage of the Eng- 
lish vessels cleared out in 1807 was 8,924 
tons, in 1809 it was 9,935, that of foreign 
vessels cleared out in the former year was 
3,630, in the latter 4,370. Hence it would 
be obvious that the increase of the ton- 
nage of foreign vessels was 740 tons, while 
that of the English vessels cleared out 
amounted to 1011, so that the increase of 
the trade carried on in English vessels was 
greater in proportion than the increase of 
that carried on by means of foreign ship- 


ping. 
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Mr. Tremayne was apprehensive that the 


American timber was not fit for all the © } 


purposes to which this country would wish 
to apply her importations of that article, 
and we would therefore be at a loss for 
our necessary supplies, were a heavy duty, 
amounting to a prohibition, to be laid on 
that procured from the north of Europe. 


Mr. Baring objected to the system of .— 


trade favoured by ministers, as tending to 
prefer the northern neutrals, which were, 
in reality, our enemies, to the American 
shipping, in the trade to Norway and the 
Baltic. Thattrade might much better be 
carried on under the American flag; but 
for this really neutral power had been 
substituted pretended neutrals, who might 


be instantly converted into enemies, and © 


we were consequently by this course en- 
riching a part of the world it was least our 
interest to enrich. 
error of the present system+-the encou- 
ragement of the northern powers instead 
of America. With regard to the measure 
itself, he feared our colonies would nei- 
ther produce a sufficient quantity of tim- 
ber, nor that of sufficient quality. It would, 
besides, give the western part of the king- 
dom an advantage over the eastern, as the 
former would be supplied from America, 
and the latter from the Baltic. It. would 
also increase the price of a necessary ar- 
ticle, already enormously high. The ob- 
ject. was, however, a great one, and the 


experiment might perhaps. deserve to be © 


tried. 

Mr. Rose said, that government had 
ever been ready to encourage America, 
as far as she would allow them to favour 
her. The disposition was, and ever had 
been, the same. 

Mr. Parnell, from a clause in the bar- 
rack contracts, in Ireland, enforcing the 
use of Memel, in opposition to American 
timber, took it for granted, that the latter 
was of a very inferior quality. He must 
therefore be averse to a measure which 
would introduce it into all our public 
works. He also opposed the resolution, as 
interfering in an unjustifiable manner with 
the trade of the country, which ought al- 
ways to be left free. 

The Resolution, and. others consequent 
thereon, were then agreed to, and the re- 
port ordered to be received to-morrow. 

[East Inpsa Finance.] Mr. Prender- 
gast, in pursuance of his notice, rose to 
move.for the production of a paper which 
would throw much light on the state of 
India Finance, but more especially on the 


This was the great . 
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export trade of that country. The fate of 
his former motion should not. deter him 
from trying the fate of another, though 
apprehensive of resistance from the same 

uarter which caused it to be rejected, on 
the score that the papers were too vo- 
luminous and expensive. He now wished 
only for a single document, which could 
be resisted on no other account but as ex- 
posing the executive government of India, 
and the rapid decay of the exports of that 
country, which by good management 
might be made so productive. He con- 
cluded by moving for the copy of a letter 
from the governor and council of Bengal, 
to the court of directors, dated August 23, 
1809. : 

Mr. R. Dundas opposed the motion, on 
the ground that the paper was now before 
the East India Committee, whose report 
would bring it under the consideration of 
the House. He had opposed the hon. 
gent.’s former motion, not from a desire of 
any concealment of affairs which were 
perfectly well known, but on account of 
the immense mass of. papers moved for, 
which could not have been produced but 
at very great expence. He now opposed 
his motion, because he considered it highly 
inexpedient to take a detached paper from 
under the consideration of the Committee, 
and call on the House for a decision on a 

art of a question, when they would soon 


.have the whole before them. 


Mr. Creevey wished that all the papers 
which were moved for had been in the 
hands of hon. gentlemen during the recess. 
The various documents had not fair play 
in the House; it was necessary that it 
should be in possession of every paper, on 
these grounds he voted for the motion. 

Mr. Grant observed, that on the sub- 
ject of Finance and the export trade there 
must necessarily be a multitude of docu- 
ments. If the House was now to take 
them into consideration, it would just have 
to go over the same ground it did before. 

Mr. Prendergast said, that it could be 
proved, by an examination into India af- 
fairs, that the company was in a state of 
bankruptcy; but if those affairs were pro- 
perly attended to, the consequences would 
have been directly opposite. As to the 
documents, no. possible reason could be 
given for their refusal. 

After a short conversation the Hous 
divided, when. there: appeared.—For the 
Motion—24; Against it—64; Majority 
ro 40. 
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[Property Tax]. General Loft having 
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taken a retrospective view of the different 
advances made to the army, and the com- 
parative increase which had taken place 


_even in the wages of artizans, concluded 


with moving the repeal of those parts of 
the different acts imposing taxes upon pro- 
perty, which applied to officers in the 
army and navy, and to subalterns in the 
militia. 

Mr. John Smith thought the case of the 
officers of the army and navy a hard one, 
as it appeared that they had had more 
pay formerly than now, though a sum 
would have been affluence some time ago, 
which would now scarcely suffice for sub- 
sistence, however frugally managed. He 
had heard it said, that the great motive 
of the soldier ought to be honour, and 
that it would be better that officers should 
be persons of some substance. - He could 
not assent to the principle. Some of the 
most valuable officers in the service had 
been men of no fortune, who raised them- 
selves by their merits; and honour “ had 
no skill in surgery,” it certainly “ had 
none in cookery.”’ It would not serve for 
food. He stated that colone! Grey, one 
of his constituents, had mentioned to him 
cases of peculiar hardship in the profession 
from. the scantiness of pay, and, indeed, 
he had himself observed many such. He 
should be sorry to diminish the revenue, 
but he earnestly recommended it to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose pri- 
vate character he admired, to apply his 
mind. to this subject, and to improve the 
condition of the officers of the army and 
navy, though the necessity in the navy 
was not so strong. He pronounced an 
eulogium on the character of the British 
army, and particularly adverted to the de- 
votion to thew country with which they 
encountered all the hardships of foreign 
climates ; of the West and East Indies, 
&c., a circumstance which, in his opinion, 
had not been sufficiently attended to. He 
asked whether a saving to the extent of 
5 or 600,000l., a-year might not be made 
by imposing the beer tax on the malt, and 
so levying both the tax on beer and that 
on malt only at the expence which was 
now required to collect the latter tax ? 

Lord Palmerstone admitted the merits of 
the officers of the army in their utmost 
extent ; and the only ground of objection 
to the measure proposed, was its imprac- 
ticability. The relief must come in a dif- 
ferent way. He controverted some of the 


statements of the gallant general.; for the 
pay was formerly liable to deductions, 
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which had been laid aside, and as to the 
augmentation of salaries in the civil de- 
partments, it ought to be recollected that 
the rise was little more than a compensa- 
tion for the loss of fees which had been 
abolished. He must oppose the motion. 
Mr. Hurst contended strongly for the 
propriety of adopting some measure \of 
relief, at a time whenall the necessaries of 
life were so much advanced in price. He 
thought also, that under the present regu- 
lation, the officers in the different services 
_ did not receive the sum which they were 
promised upon the faith of government. 
The income tax reduced it 10 per cent. 
If this was not-done away, some other 
means should be tried to place them in a 
state of comfort, and enable the govern- 
ment to make good its promise to them. 
Sir Charles Pole could not allow this ques- 
tion to go to a vote, without explaining his 
reason for the support which heshould give 
it, although he thought it did not go far 
enough, as the merely relieving officers 
from the 10 per cent. was not equal to 
their fair and honourable claims, he had 
almost said their just demands; but any 
and every amelioration of their present 
situation, was in his opinion, wise and ne- 
cessary;, and would have his support. He 
had ona former occasion stated to the House, 
and had endeavoured to call the attention 
of the right hon. the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to the pay of the officers of the 
navy, and had presumed to caution him 
against increasing the salaries of other 
servants of the public, unless he was pre- 
pared to meet the subject now before the 
House. He then stated that there were cer- 
tain classes of the navy actually receiving 
less now than they did in 1693.—He must 
now restate that it would be the greatest 
injustice to the army and navy, if the sti- 
pends of the clergy and law officers with 
every other civil department under govern- 
ment were augmented, and no attention 


{ 


paid to the sufferings and privations of | 


_ those officers, that the civil departments 


of the navy had been most considerably en- | 


creased, he need onlyte refer to a few, and 
he would instance that of the Secretary of 
the Admiralty, who in 1694 had only 800i. 
and no fees, and in 1810—4,000/. The judge 
had only 400 or 6001. and now he believ- 
ed it was upwards of 5,000/. He was aware 
that the magnitude of the sum required, 
was such as to cause every minister to 
pause before he acceded to the claim, but 
this very statement made it more neces- 
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the allowancesto public servants. He wag 
sure he might without hesitation satisfy 
hiniself, that the House would not resis¢ 
the petition of officers in the navy, if they — 
can shew that they actually received lesg 
now than they did in 1693. . But he must 
say, he did not wish to see any petition - 
presented from them, and he was sure that 
the service might look with confidence to 
the right hon. gent. who presided at the 
board of admiralty ; from those and from 
the crown did he hope that they would re- 
ceive protection and support, in all and 
every difficulty. 

Mr. Whitbread said, he should oppose 
the motion ; not because he thought the 
statements made were no grievances, or 
that no provision should be made, but be- 
cause the principle upon which the pro- 
posed relief was founded was a bad one. 
The officers of the army and navy should 
cettainly be put in a better situation, par- 
ticularly after the alteration that was made 
in the situation of the civil officers. He 
hoped the gallant general would not push 
the question to a division —The motion 
was then withdrawn. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 23. 


[Commerctat Licensts.} The Earl of 
Lauderdale again complained of the abuses 


by the privy council te merchant vessels 
destined for different ports of the conti- 
nent, and allowed to import different arti- 
cles. By means of those new regulations 
the whole of the trade of the country was 
thrown into the hands and placed at the 
mercy of the noble lord at the head of the 
board of trade. No settled rule seemed to 
be laid down either respecting the terms 
upon which licenses were granted, the 
| time they might endure, or the nature of 
the articles, the importation of which the 
permitted. The papers laid on the table 
| i pursuance of a motion of his, did not 
| answer his intentions or expectation, he 
must therefore move for more extended © 
communications. 

Earl Bathurst observed, that in the 
granting of these licences, many irregu- 
larities might occur, which it was impos- 
sible to provide against. It was found 
necessary to renew some licenses which 
had expired before the object for which 
they were granted had been obtained. 
In other cases pretended: correspondences 
were adduced im order to obtain licenses, 





sary that he should not augment partially 








which attended the granting of licenses 











which were afterwards found to be fallaci- 
ous, as they referred to contracts which 
never had taken place. But what the no- 
ble lord complained of had occurred dur- 
ing the late administration, as well as 
under the present administration, and per- 
haps could not be well avoided. 

ord Holland would not look for a justi- 
fication of such measures to the conduct of 
this or that administration. The ques- 
tion ‘was, whether they were right or 
wrong. In his opinion they had all their 
source in the orders of council. 

The Earl of Lauderdale made a few ob- 
servations in reply, and concluded with 
moving for the production of a return of 
the licenses granted from the year 1793, 
and the description of the parties to whom 
they had been granted down to the pre- 
sent time.—Ordered. 

{Droits of Apmtratty.] Lord Holland 
regretted he was not in the House when it 
was moved, that the bill for granting an 
annuity to his serene highness the duke 
of Brunswick be read the third time; for 
he should have thought it his duty to have 
moved a postponement. At the same 
time he trusted no objection* would be 
taken to his moving a reconsideration of 
the propriety of taking this grant from 
the consolidated fund, if other sources 
should be discovered from whence it might 
have been more satisfactorily made. He 
should now move, “ That an humble ad- 


' dress be presented to, his Majesty, for a 


return of the amount of the droits of ad- 
miralty, and the purposes to which they 
had been applied.”—-The motion was 
agreed to. ; 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, May 23. 
[Exputsion or Mr. Hunt.] Mr. Cal- 
craft rose, in pursuance of a notice, he had 
given upon a former day, relative to Mr. 
Hunt, a member of that House, and latel 


treasurer of the ordnance. But before he 


should proceed upon the subject of his no- 
tice, he felt it necessary to acquaint the 
House that he had received, within these 
few days, a letter, dated Lisbon, the 16th 
of April, subscribed with the signature of 
Mr. Hunt, purporting to come from him, 
and immediately relating to the subject of 
the motion he meant to bring forward. 
It was his wish to submit this letter to the 
House ; but as he could not himself vouch 
for its authenticity, he wished to submit 
it first to the inspection of some gentleman 
VOL, XVII. 
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who was acquainted with Mr. Hunt’s 
hand-writing. Since he came into the 
House, he had shewn it to a member of 
the board of ordnance, who declared it to 
be Mr. Hunt’s hand-writing. 

The Speaker suggested, that the more 
regular way of proceeding would be to 
move the reading of the order upon the 
journals for Mr. Hunt’s attendance this 
day, and in case of his non-attendance 
then to lay the letter before the House, 
being first certified as the hand-writing 
of Mr. Hunt. This was accordingly done, 
Mr. Long having declared the hand-writing 
to be that of Mr. Hunt. 

The letter was then delivered to, and 
read by the clerk as follows : 

Lisboa, 6th May, 1810. 

Sir; I have received at this place the 
Twelfth Report of the Commissioners of 
military enquiry, in which,equally to my 
concern as astonishment, from the imper- 
fect materials before them, they have sup- 
posed a balance against me of ,83,769J. 
19s. 5d. a sum far beyond any amount in 
which I am indebted to the public, or, 
consistently with the course of Ordnance 
payments, could be indebted. —The com- 
missioners feeling it expedient, as they 
express it, to make an immediate report 
were obliged to compile it in hasté, and 


have, much to my prejudice, omitted many 


explanations I afforded them, which I 
conceived should have been noticed, al- 
though the allowance of them might have 
been subject of future consideration.— 
The Report, in many respects, is evidently 
inaccurate. The Commissioners have 
drawn many conclusions against me from 
imperfect information, and for want of 
time to investigate many parts of the ac- 
count which they could not understand 
themselves, and respecting which they re- 
quired general and more correct testimony. 
—To shew you the character of Mr. Rud- 
dick’s Evidence, he says he gave security 
for 10,000/. for the faithful discharge of 
his services, but who never gave me any. 
—It is impossible for me to go into the 
whole report; but I have in a single mo- 
ment upon the face of the account, dis- 
covered items amounting to not less than 
20,0001. which I know to be erroneously 
charged against me; and it having been 
surmised by the commissioners that I 
might have received more on the volun- 
tary account than I have brought forward 
to the public credit, which remark lays 
me open to the suspicion of being defi- 
cient toan undefined amount, I can, in 
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answer to this remark, distinctly state, that 
not a shilling upon voluntary charge came 
_ into my hands which was not accounted 
for, in most instances immediately and 
not quarterly ; and in fact, regulations 
which [found it highly necessary to adopt 
in respeet to this account, made it impos- 
sible 1 should receive a shilling of it in an 
indiréct or clandestine manner. I lament 
that I have not time to afford you ‘some 
explanatory ebservations on some other 
parts of the Report ; I am only enabled to 
state to you generally that I am not in- 
debted to the public the amount imputed 
to me ; and whatever may be ascribed to 
‘me in respect to the incorrect manner of 
transacting public business, yet it will ap- 
Lr by the present Report, page 55, that 

did not act upon a deliberate attempt or 
Aesign to defraud the public, as I left in 
the office the sum of 7,257/. 9s. 4d. of 
which I had the absolute disposal, and 
two. days afterwards I paid 4,000/. into 
the Bank of England on account of my 
supposed balance.—It occasions me deep 
regret, that I should have imprudently 
‘withdrawn myself at all, from the investi- 
gation of my accounts, but which I inad- 
vertently did from the prejudice excited 
against me, by the exaggerated reports 


circulated in respect to-the amount of de-. 


ficiency, from the publicity given to my 
“examination before the commissioners of, 
Military enquiry, on which though the 
‘investigation was only pending, a thou- 
sand erroneous statements were founded, 
so as materially to affect. my feelings. 
Under the present circumstances of my 
situation, and the state of my health, I 
find myself incapable of attending the ho- 
nourable House, and my anxious request 
is tohave some indulgence in point of 
time. I flatter myself, that consistently 


‘with your regard for the interests and opi- 
nionsofthe country, you may feel at liberty 


to wave for a period your motion for my 
attendance in my place ; I should hope, 
that neither the House or yourself would 
regret such an attention to me, as I am 
actuated by the most sincere desire of 
affording every satisfaction in my power 
to the pablic, bat to effect which purpose 
it is necessary I should have a reasonable 
extension of time for my going through 
the accounts; in doing y itch, F am sure, 
I could satisfactorily remove some of the 
prejudices inferred against me in the re- 
port, while I should be able, certainly to 
establish articles of discharge in my favour, 
not included in the present state of the ac- 
count.—There is another ground on which 
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I trust the House would favourably re- 
ceive my réquest;, which is, that the 
Commissioners of me | enquiry have 
expressed an intention of entering more 
fully into the consideration of what was. 
the conduct of business in the office of 
Treasurer of the ordnance ; and I intreat, 
therefore, that this further informationmay 
be waited for, and that a Resolution may 
not pass against me upon the imperfect 
report at present before the House.—I 
have only to return you my best acknow- 
ledgments for the great delicacy you 
have shewn towards me consistently with 
your public duty ; inthe manner-.in which 
you have introduced the subject of m 
conduct before the House, which if it 
shall be pleased to wave my attendance 
for a while, may rely that I will not 
abuse indulgence, or disappoint expecta- 
tion.—I have the honour to be, &c. 
Josern Hunt.” 

«P.S. It is my intention to return to 
England as soon as possible. J. H.” 

John Calcraft, Esq. M. P. 

London. 


Mr. Calcraft then moved, that the 12th | 


report of military enquiry should be taken 
into consideration, (The report was én- 
tered as read.) He observed, that not- 
withstanding the statements in the letter, 
they did not rebut the violation of an act 
of parliament for the regulation of public 
offices, Six weeks had elapsed since he 


first called the attention of the House to - 


this subject, in that time the intelligence 
would have reached Lisbon, and Mr. 
Hunt might have returned ; it did not ap- 
pear in fact that he was ina state of ill- 
health. During the Easter recess he had 
a conversation with a respectable relation 
of his, who applied for an extension of 
time ; to this he-replied he had no objec- 
tion, provided tlie attendance of Mr. Hunt 
was insured before the session closed. It 
was of importance to the 
to make an example of defaulters. An 
act had been passed to restrict the Trea- 


surer of the Ordnance to draw on the. 


Bank unless for the public ; that law, had 
been carried into effect with the greatest 
propriety by Mr. Davison, the former 
Treasurer. A short time after Mr. Hunt 
came into office, he began to draw on the 
bank in the naniés of petsons who were 
connected with the ordnance. In this ir- 
regular way he drew 100,000). a great 
part of which he owes to the public. 
With respect to the manner in which he 
iritended now acting, he had looked over 
the Journals and found that tlie only mode: 
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the House had of proceeding when mem- 
bers were guilty (not immediately of the 
present crime but of perjury and other 
flagrant misdemeanors) was by expulsion. 
Since Mr. Hunt had Jeft the country, he 
should move for his expulsion; if he had 
remained, he should rather have proceed- 
ed by indictment, and then have acted ac- 
cordingly. He did not believe there were 
two opinions on the subject. He was 
sorry to say, that many similar o¢cur- 
rences had not been taken notice of by the 
House. He should mention that of gene- 
ral de Lancey, who was indebted to the 
public. 100,000/. and yet possessed the rank 
and pay of a general in the service. By 
such things the public feelings were in- 
sulted., It was rather remarkable, that acts 
were passed for the very prevention of 
such conduct immediately previous to its 
taking place. If they were not-now en- 
forced, the vigilance of public offices 
would be lulled asleep. In the Board of 
Ordnance, there must have been some su- 
pineness in not taking notice of what was 
going on in its neighbourhood. He con- 
cluded by moving the following resolu- 
tion, “ That Joseph Hunt, esq. late 
treasurer of the ordnance, had been guilty 
ofa violation of the act of the 46th of 
his Majesty, for regulating the office of 
treasurer of the ordnance, and of embez- 
zling or misapplying certain sums of public 
money whilst he held that office.” Also, 


‘a Resolution, “ That for the said offences 


Joseph Hunt, esq. be expelled this 
House.’’—Both which motions were agreed 
to, nem. con.; the word “ embezzling” 
having been first left out of the’ former 
resolution at the suggestion of the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

[Seconp Report on ProceEDINGs kE- 
specTiInG Sie F. Burpett’s Noricgs.] 
Mr. D. Giddy having moved for leave to 
bring up this Report, ' 

Sir T. Turton opposed it, stating it to 
be his wish to rescue the House out of 
‘hands to which it had most improperly 
and unadvisedly entrusted its privileges, 
hands in which he had thought them most 
unwisely and unhappily placed from the 
beginning to the end. The matter had 
originated in the committal of Mr. Gale 
Jones, and when the motion to mitigate 
the punishment against that individyal 
came to be considered, he was punished 
for the fault of his advocate. He disap- 
proved of the committal of the hon. bart., 
but after the determination of the House, 
be could entertain ne doubt as to its power 
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of carrying the sentence into effect. He 
defied any man to find an objection to this 
right of committal. ‘The House had now, 
however, come to the question as to the 
right of supporting it, What,he could 
wish to know, was the committee ap- 
pointed for, but to report on the state of 
the proceedings? Instead, however, of 
shewing themselves equal to this purpose, 
the House had seen its privileges intrusted 
toa Junta more imbecile than the Junta 
of Spain. What should have been their 
pons aa ? They should have reported that 
it was proper to call before the House the 
solicitor who had issued the process. Did 
our ancestors feel any difficulty on this 
head? They never did. And as to the 
rights of the Serjeant, acting, as he must 
be supposed to do, under the authority of 
the House, he was equally protected by 
their privileges as even the Speaker could 
be supposed to be. Hon. gentlemen might 
ask, was not the House right in pleading ? 
He would answer that he thought they 
were not justified in doing so. The deg 
parliament: was the prima lex, and yet the 
report recommended that it should be sup- 
ported, first by analogies from the law, and 
then by the opinions of Judges. He en- 
treated of the House not to admit any new 
edition of the law of parliament to go 
abroad, which should have the effect of 
degrading them, either in their own esti- 
mation or in that of the country. He was 
persuaded, they would accomplish this 
object far more eflectually-by dispensing 
with the labours of the present committee. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn agreed with many of 
the observations of the hou. bart., and re- 
gretted that he had not opposed the pro- 
ceedings earlier. He was particularly 
sorry, that the Attorney-General should 
have been instructed to support the pri- 
yileges of the House. That gentleman 
must, at all times, be ready to be called to 
the House of Lords; and, if it were only 
for the sake of furm, he regretted, that 
another person had not been appointed te 
support the privileges of the House. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, the 
arguments now used, would have applied 
better, if used at the time the House was 
about to resolve on the appointment of 
the committee, and at that time when the 
learned argument of a right hon. gent. not 
now present (Mr. Ponsonby), went se 
forcibly to recommend the pleading to 
the action. He must also regret, thatthe _ 
hon. and learned gentlemen who now dis- 
approved of the report, had not lent their 
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assistance to the committee. The only 
question, however, as he conceived it, now 
was, if the report should be brought up ; 
and then the question would arise, whe- 
ther it would be prudent or proper, con- 
sistently with the privileges of the House, 
that the report should be adopted. He 
begged, also, to ask, was there any thing 
new in directing the attorney-general to 
prosecute in the case of a breach of privi- 
lege? If the breach of privilege was not 
meditated and committed by the crown, 
why not instruct the attorney-general ? 
This was one main distinction. When 
the privilege was to be asserted against the 
crown, the attorney general was not to be 
employed ; when against any other per- 
son, then the attorney. general was to be 
employed. The court before whom the 
case’ was brought must know, from the 
plea, who the party was, namely, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and if 


the plea was to be denied, the -allegation 


must be tried as any other allegation 
would be—but when once tried, the deci- 
sion must be, that, being a question in 
which the House of Commons was con- 


cerned, it could not be judged of in any~ 


other jurisdiction whatever. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn explained, that the 
attorney-general was directed to prose- 
cute or defend, not as in a breach of pri- 
vilege, but on occasion of a breach of the 
king’s peace. 

Mr. Adam begged it to be understood, 
that after the learned and right hon. mem- 
ber for Tavistock had, on a former night, 
with such power delivered his opinion on 
the privileges of the House, he had endea- 
voured to instil into the House that they 
should come to some resolutions declara- 
tory of the act of serving the notices be- 
ing a breach of their privileges; and that 
they would accordingly call the attorney 
who had served the process, before them,. 
and. proceed according to their established 
usage in such case. If this had been 
done:, the fact would have appeared on the 
journals of the House. If it had been 
done, it would have been an important 
point. As matters now, however, stood, 
it was admitted, as his hon. friend had 
said, that nothing appeared on the jour- 
nals. At one step or other of the pro- 
ceedings, however, this must not be the 
case. He did not say it could be done 
‘now, at bringing up the report; but, he 
did contend, that, at some farther stage of 
the businéss, such an entry must be made 
that the House might not fall into anather 
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and a more fatal error. But though it 
was his opinion that the matter should 
never have gone to a committee, he now 
thought that the report of that committee 
should be brought up, and that it should 
lie on the table, with the view to its ac- 
curate perusal. When it was on the table, 
it would become the business of the House 
to scan every syllable of it, and not to let 
a word pass which was not agreeable to 
the privileges of the House. It was the 
duty of the House to watch their privi- 
leges. ‘These were peculiar times, in 
which it was necessary to guard them, 
and to'let it be known that they were all 
marked. It was the duty of the House ° 
to see they did not receive a report which . 
did not sufficiently recognize those pri- 
vileges. 

Mr. Horner wished to yield to the ar- 
guments’of his hon. and learned. friend, 
on the propriety of receiving the report. 
He wished, however, to know, if the re- 
port were thus to be received, whether it 
must not, in the shape in which it now 
stood, appear on the Journals of the House? 

The Speaker finding that his opinion on 
this question was expected, agreed that 
this would surely be the effect of bringing 
up the report, and ordering it to lie on 
the table. 

The Report was then brought up. 

Mr. D. Giddy, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, felt it necessary to say a few . 
words, and he must confess, that he thought _ 
the House was placed ina very unfortu- 
nate situation; it had’ great privileges, 
but, owing to some defect in the constitu- 
tion, it did not seem to possess the power 
of enforcing them; unfortunately, no 
clear recognition of such power had taken 
place. No particular proceeding was re- 
commended to the House in the report of 
the Committee, because it appeared to 
them that the practical and proper mode 
had already been adopted. There was a 
further measure to be taken he allowed, 
but he doubted much the expediency of 
having recourse to it. He reprobated the 
opinions and purposes of the contemptible 
faction out of doors, but was fearful that 
if the House proceeded to commit one 
solicitor after another, it might at last - 
force itself into’ a contention with the 
judges themselves ; besides, it was con- 
sidered the peculiar boast of this country, 
that every individual could be defended 
against any charge made against him. 
He was of opinion that the judgment, 
whatever it might be, would now go out 
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with greater weight to the public, after 


the course that had been adopted. If the 
House waved the exercise of the privilege 
in the present instance, it could not be 
construed into a relinquishment of the 
privilege he contended for, but he denied 
the expediency of calling it into action 
upon the present occasion. In the same 
manner he felt that the House might have 

roceeded to commit or to expel sir F. 
Burdett, in the first instance, though he 
had voted against his commitment on the 
ground of expediency. He hoped that 
the deficiency of which he complained, 
in the constitution, would soon be cor- 
rected. There was a case, not provided 
against in the Roman law, because it was 
presumed that no one would be atrocious 
enough to perpetrate it; and, perhaps, the 
present defieiency was to be accounted 
for upon the same principle. - This, how- 
ever, he wished to. qualify, not meaning 
to confound the degree of crime in both 
cases. He hoped the House would, in 
common courtesy, allow the report to be 
laid on the table, and printed; after 
which, it might dispose of it as it thought 
proper. 

Mr. Adam was of opinion that the de- 
bate should be adjourned to Monday 
next, in order that the House should have 
time to consider the report maturely. 
There was one principle however which 


‘he was desirous of entering his protest 


against: he could not agree with his hon. 
friend that the House was not provided 
with the fullest power to enforce its pri- 
vileges. The power of commitment was 
theirs, and was as ancient as their privi- 
leges; it was fully established and recog- 
nized, and should be exercised upon such 
occasions. He coricluded with moving, 
that the debate be adjourned to Monday. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn apologized for his not 
attending the committee of privileges, as 
he objected to it entirely ; and it was not 
the practice of.members to attend com- 
mittees, to the principle of which they ob- 
jected. 

Mr. Hurst saw no sound obstacle to the 
reception of the report, which, granting 
it were laid on the table, would not pre- 
clude the House from further discussion 
if that should -be necessary. Their com- 
mittee had’ ~most ably discharged their 
duty, and their report was entitled to con- 
sideration. Legislative authority might, 
he was sure,'settle all the matters in dis- 
pute; while, if the House possessed such 
omnipotent privileges as were contended 
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for, it was highly proper that their pri- 
vileges shouid now be ascertained and 
declared. 

Mr. H. Smith expressed his concern. at 
hearing that any legislative measure was 
likely to pass on the subject. He con- 
tended strongly for the uncontroulable 
nature of their privileges: which such an 
act could only have the effect of weaken- 
ing. He hoped that those gentlemen who 
had such a measure in contemplation; 
would consider all the consequences it 
was likely ‘to produce, before they re- 
solved upon its introduction.  . 

Mr. Secretary Ryder thought that both 
gentlemen had mistaken his hon. friend, 
whom he understood only to have stated 
that some declaratory measure would be 
adopted, not to create but to proclaim the 
powers and privileges now called in ques- 
tion. He did not approve of the adjourn- 
ment; the report might lie on the table 
without any supposition of a pledge on 
their parts to support or approve of it. 

Mr. D. Giddy said, that all he intended 
to have stated, with respect to a legisla- 
tive act, was, that some mode should be 
devised, in order to stop proceedings of 
the courts of law upon questions of privi- 
lege, zn limine. 

Mr. Whitbread thought that such a mea- 
sure would be very dangerous. - The 
fact was, that the House formerly did pos- 
sess the privilege of inhibition. They 
could and used frequently to stop,a suit at 
law by a letter from the Speaker to the 
judges of the court in which the action 
was entered. This was, however, after- 
wards curtailed by positive statutes, made 
inthe 12th and 13th of William 3, as 
also by some statutes in the reigns of 
queen Anne and George 1. Upon this 
question of privilege there seemed to be a 
great deal of intolerance on both sides, 
All those who were contending for high 
privileges, talked of nothing less than 
committing attornies, counsellors, and 
even going as far as-was formerly done, 
of committing judges themselves for en- 
tertaining a suit in which the privileges of 
the House were concerned. On the other 
hand, these who were irritated by the 
late exercise of privilege, set down every 
one as a most tyrannical person who ven- 
tured to say a word in support of them, 
Now upon a question which was to be de 
termined on arguments drawn from so 
many precedents, it was not surprising 
that every man should ‘not have his mind 
completely made up. For his part, he 
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looked for information with equal pleasure 
to his learned friend (sir S. Romilly) as 
to his other iearned friend (Mr. rele 
He had read the very clear and lucid Ar- 
gument published by another bon. friend 
(Mr. Wynn), which, as he believed, con- 
tained all the learning of the case. In 
that Argument it was stated, that in the 
year 1660, a person of the name of 
‘Thompson had been ordered to attend the 
House, and positively refused to do it and 
shut his doors. The House consequently 
erdered that his doors should be broken 
down. It was alittle unfortunate, how- 
ever, for this precedent, that, like all the 
others of the same nature, we were left 
short, and were not told whether the doors 
were broken down. It appeared that in 
different instances of a similar nature, the 
House was prorogued or dissolved before 
the question was fairly brought to issue, 
and those prorogations seemed to have 
been contrived for the purpose of extri- 
cating the House from a difficulty. He 
thought the committee appeared to la- 
bour too much. to answer the arguments 
of anonymous publications. 

The Attorney General thought the House 
had acted rightly in referring to the Com- 
mittee the points they did, and that the 
Committee had very properly entered 
fully into the consideration of these points 
in the Report they had given, which he be- 
lieyed would beequally satisfactory to the 
House and the country at large. 

Mr. Lockhart said, that it was most evi- 
dent there were cases when the House 
must resort to a court of law. For ex- 
ample, if one of their officers had been 
murdered when in the execution of his 
duty, it was most clear that they had no 
privileges by which the crime of murder 
could be adequately punished ; and there- 
fore, in that case they must appeal toa 
court of Jaw. He did not conceive that 
jt was derogatory to their dignity to plead 
to an action in a court of law, as it was 
only shewing to the court the authority 
under which the committal was made. 

‘Mr. Elhot thought that the House ought 
to have committed the :rsons concerned 
in the process; and °' .. they might have 
an opportunity of © ‘lering the report 
maturely, supportea .ae adjournment. 

The question for laying the report upon 
the table was then. carried without adi- 
vision. 

Mr. Horner then rose to move the 3 
committal of the report, with a yjew af- 
terwards to move resolutions declaratory 
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of the existence of the privilege | to 
the utmost extent to which it had 
been claimed. The more he consider. 
ed the objections which he had on 9 
former occasion stated to the report, the 
stronger they appeared to hismind. He 
objected to the reference to the authority 
of courts.of law, and to the admission of 
the existence of the privilege on the part , 
of the House of Peers. tle objected to 
the argument founded upon the analogous 
proceedings of courts of law. The au- 
thority of the common law courts to pro- 
ceedby summary attachment, was found. 
ed on immemorial usage ; that of par- 
liament could not rest on any such foynda- 


tion. He thought these matters extrane- 


ous, and calculated enly to throw a doubt 
upon the existence of the privilege, which 
doubt might have the most pernicious ef- 
fect at a future period, if the time 
should ever, arrive when the crown 
migne find it convenient to joina po- 
pular clamour against the House of 
Commons. All this irrelevant matter he 
thought ought to be struek out. - He con- 
cluded by moving, That the report be re- 
committed. 

Mr. Wilberforce, after stating, that from 
his parliamentary experience, he was con- 
vinced that there was on both sides of the 
House a sincere disposition to promote the 
public good, argued against the motion of 
the last speaker on these grounds, that the 
references to which the hon. gent. bad al- 
luded, were not stated asthe foundation of 
the privilege, but to shew the people of 
this country that the wisest and best 
authorities admitted that the House had the 
privilege which was questioned ; that in 
this free constitution it was not alone suf- 
ficient to convince persons of great learn- 
ing and deep research; but that it was 
important also to satisfy many respectable 


_people who might be led to countenance, 


in effect, a most mischieyous attack on the 
privileges of the House. The object of 
the Committee therefore, had been, to com- 
pile the report in plain and popular lan- 
guage, and to shew that the proceedings 
of the House was conformable to those in 
the common law courts, which constituted 
the glory of the country. He did not 
think this would have any tendency to 
bring the privilege into doubt. 

Mr, Brougham said, that though he, car- 
ried his ideas of the necessity of the pri- 
vileges.as far as his hon. friends, and 
il lways oppose any declaratory pro- 


ceeding as tending not to remove, but to 
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raise doubts, yet, he asked his hon. friends 
whether they. did not believe that there | 
were a great number of most repectable 
people, who at present doubted the ex- 
istence of the necessity of the privilege; 
persons who were entitled to consideration, 
and whom it was the truest wisdom to con- | 
ciliate: He thought that the House ought to 
go all reasonable’ lengths to satisfy the 
people, that they would never unneces- 
sarily and wantonly exercise privileges, 
that might be misconstrued. The House 
could never suffer in the estimation of the 
country, but through its own acts; and 
they could only bring themselves into 
contempt by waging a war, in which even: 
success would be ruin; for what would 
their boasted privileges avail if they for- 
feited the confidence of the people. He 
earnestly intreated the House, therefore, to 


consider the duty which they owed to {| 


their constituents ; the duty of modera- 
tion, and to make allowance for the fer- 
ment which existed in the public mind. 
Mr. C..W. Wynn said, that the amend- 
ment was not intended to reject the report, 
but that it should be recommitted, as the 
report was not correct. He thought it 
below them to enter into controversy with 
the speakers of the common council, or 
those of the Crown and Anchor. He 


would support the amendment. 

After ‘some farther conversation the 
Report was ordered to be laid on the table, 
‘and to be printed. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 24. 

[Ktne’s MessaGe RESPECTING A VoTE 
‘or Crepit.] The Chancellor of the Ex-' 
chequer presented the following Message 
from his Majesty. 

«G. R. His Majesty, relying on the 
‘experienced zeal and affection of his faith- 
fal Commons, and considering that it may 
be of very great importance to provide for 
such emergencies as may arise, trusts that 
this House will enable him to take such 
measures as may be necessary to disap- 
point or defeat any enterprizes or designs 
of his enemies, and as the exigencies of 
affairs may require. G. R.” 

The said Message was referred to the 
committee of supply. 

{Siz Georce Sueez.] Sir John Newport, 
pursuant to his notice, brought forward his 
motion relative to the compensation given 
to sir George Shee, to whom the place of 
receiver-general of taxes in Ireland had 
been granted in reversion in the ‘year 
1802, sir Henry Cavendish being at that ' 
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time in possession of the'office. The right 
hon. baronet entered into a variety of de- 
tails to. shew the compensation was higher 
than necessary, and concluded by moving 
—« That it was the opinion of that House, 
that the grant of compensation to the ‘re- 
ceiver-general in Ireland was in itself re- 
prehensible, and a dereliction of duty in 
the Irish government.” 

Mr. W, Pole spoke at length in justifi- 
cation of the Irish government, respecting 
the transaction alluded to, and contended 
that the compensation was not more than 
sir G. Shee was justly entitled to. He 
also vindicated the share his brother lord 
Wellington had in the transaction, from 
the charges made by the right hon. bart. 

Mr. Cavendish Bradshaw explained the 
manner in which the balances of sir Henry 
Cavendish had been discharged. 

Mr. W. Pole felt it due, in justice to sir 
Henry Cavendish, to state, tlrat his ba- 
lances had been paid off with the greatest 
punctuality. 

Mr. Foster and Mr. Croker bore equal 
‘testimony to the celerity with ‘which the 
balances of sir Henry Cavendish had been 
paid in. 

Mr. W. Smith thought it ‘a monstrous po- 
sition to maintain, that any one had a 
legal right to use the public money for 
their private gain. . 

Mr. Bankes quoted an observation of 
lord Kenyon to the same effect. -He really 
thought that in that House there was pe- 
nerally too great a solicitude for the inte- 
rest of individaals, and too great a diste- 
gard for the interest of the public. ‘He 
thought that it was too much the custom 
of government on both sides of the water 
to consider offices more as things created 
for the benefit of the individual ‘who held 
them, than for ‘the good, of the public, 
He thought no man had a’right to claim 
compensation merely for abstaining ‘from 
abuses. 

The Chancellor of ‘the Exchequer thought 
the hon. gent. had spoken too harshly of 
persons who followed the custom of their 
predecessors in office. If any great seve- 
rity or rigour was to be used with respect 
to receivers of public money, they should 
at least have fair notice ‘of it, and their 


‘| characters ought not to be branded ‘for 


acting in a ‘manner ‘that they conceived 
legal, and according to the custom of their 
predecessors in office. He attacked with 
great warmth the opinion delivered by 
the hon. gent., that government consider- 
ed offices more with respect to the indivi- 
dual who was to get them, than the inte- 
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rest of the country. He thought this the 
severest attack he had ever heard in that 
House against men in office, and it came 
with peculiar severity from an authority 
so respectable as the hon. gent. For his 

art, he disclaimed any such idea of of- 
fees, and would confess himself unworthy 
of continuing a moment in office, if he did 
entertain such an idea. 

Mr. Bankes, in explanation, said, that he 
spoke of government in general, and did 
not mean either to allude to the right hon. 
gent., nor to the chief governor of Ireland, 
the duke of Richmond, whom he most 
highly respected. 

Mr. H. Thornton thought, that by the 
strict law no compensation was due. 

Mr. Foster said, that when he came into 
office, it was a few days before the death 
of sir H. Cavendish, and he found there 
was a balance of no less than 330,000). in 
his hands. This balance he, of course, 
felt it his duty immediately to call for. 
Sir George Shee, who was afterwards ap- 
pointed to the place, was no political friend 
of his, and he could have no reason to pro- 
pose the compensation except a sense of 
duty. The fact was, that independent of 
the use of public money, there was, by old 
custom, a per centage given. to the re- 
ceiver-general for the sums he received 
from the collectors. It was for this per 
centage, that he advised the compensation, 
which was 1,300]. a year; whereas the 
per centage produced double. 

A long conversation then took place, in 
which. Mr. G. Johnstone, Mr. W. Fitz- 
gerald, the Solicitor-general, Mr. Marry- 
att, Mr. Long, and Mr. Wilberforce, took 
a share. 

Sir John Newport, in his reply, utterly 
denied that there was any old custom even 
about the per centage. As the place had 
been abolished in 1792 by statute, on its 
revival it must be considered as a new 
office. 

The House then divided—For the mo- 
tion 48; Against it 99; Majority 51. 

_ [Stamp Pouese Brt.}] On the order 
of the day for receiving the report of this 
Bill, 

Mr. Tierney rose to object to the motion. 
He knew he was taking an unpopular side 
of the question. It was said the opposition 
were disappointed at finding the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proposed laying 
on no new taxes, and were disposed to har- 
Tass ministers, on that account. For himself, 
he could say that he did not oppose the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer because he 
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laid on no new taxes, but. because to avoid 
it he resorted to a new system—a_ system 
never- heard of before without giving good 
and sufficient reasons for so doing. The 


project of the Chancellor of the Exchequer — 


was that 980,000/. for the service of this 
year should be charged on the consoli. 
dated fund. The grounds on which he 
had defended this plan were, that having 
in 180s laid on taxes which produced up. 
wards of 1,200,000l. instead of 106,000), 
which they were expected to produce, he 
thought he had aright to apply the sur- 
plus to the service of thisyear. Theright 
hon. gent., it was true, had called the at- 
tention of the House to the subject in a 
particular manner, and desired them to 
examine and criticise it as it might de- 
serve. This was what he wished to do, 
Whatever trenched upon the consolidated 
fund was at war with the principle of rais- 
ing as large a sum as possible within the 
present year. That principle had been 
approved of by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Addington, 
and lord Henry Petty, and it remained 
for the present Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to break in upon it. The conse. 
quences of such an innovation might be of 
a serious nature. So averse was Mr. Ad- 
dington to impoverishing the consolidated 
fund, that in 1802, rather than do it he 
laid on new ‘taxes ; and the late adminis- 
tration, rather than trench on that fund, 
had incurred the unpopularity of raising 
the property tax from six and a fourth to 
ten per cent. The consolidated fund was 
established by Mr. Pitt in 1786, and it did 
him great credit. In all his difficulties, 


and they were very great, he never laid - 


violent hands on the consolidated fund, but 
resorted to any expedient to preserve that 
inviolate. He (Mr. T.) did not know 
whether the surplus of the consolidated 
fund amounted to four, five, or six mil- 
lions; but the surplus should every year 
bear some proportion to the taxation. If, 
in 1792, the surplus amounted to two mil- 
lions and a half, it was not extravagant 
now to expect it would be five millions. 
Of this however he had no very sanguine 
expectations. He begged the House al- 
ways to bear in mind, that the produce of 
the taxes which now swelled the conso- 
lidated fund would not be so great in 
times of peace. He thought it his duty 
therefore to implore the House to consider 
what they did, before they by any act 
diminished the consolidated fund. He 
would take a view of the last five years to 
see how it stood. In 1805 and 6 there 
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were real and efficient taxes laid on. In 
1807, 8, and 9, there were hardly any. 
The charges on the consolidated fund in 
those five years amounted to 5,732,009I. 
The produce of the taxes to meet those 
charges was 6,437,500/. ‘leaving a surplus 
of no more tham 706,000/. But it might 
be said why did he select those five years? 
He was willing to take from the beginning 
of the war, but from a paper before the 
House it appeared there was a deficiency 
of 314,000/. in the years 1805 and 6. To 
make good that deficiency they were 
obliged to go to the surplus of 1808, so 
that taking 980,000/. from the consolidat- 
ed fund, as proposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, it would be found that 
there was but a surplus of 706,000/. to 
meet this new charge. From the esta- 
blishment of the fund in 1786, there never 
before was so low an excess of taxes car- 
ried to the fund in five years. If he were 
to take the state of the consolidated fund 
from 1802, the surplus would be 1,287,000/. 
From this, deducting 970,000I. as propos- 
ed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the total of the remaining surplus would 
be 317,000/1. To such a proposition he 
thought no rational man could agree, as it 
was evident the consolidated fund could 
not bear the charge. Every Ivan bill.had 
a clause charging the payment of the loan 
on the consolidated fund, thus giving se- 
curity to the lenders on that fund. The 
‘project of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, he contended, went to evade the 
26th of his present majesty, and place the 
sinking fund in jeopardy. A variety of 
ovher evils would arise from entertaining 
the project of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. If the whole surplus arose from 
taxes laid on by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he would not admit that he 
had aright so to draw on the consolidated 
fund, though, in that case, he would have 
a show of reason on his side, which, inthe 
present instance, was wanting. Asa man, 
he would refer the subject to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer himself; and if he 
did not come down (as a member of par- 
liament,) and say the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer ought rather to lay on taxes’ 


to the amount of 750,000/. he (Mr. T.) 
was as much mistaken as ever he was in 
his life. He did not wish that new taxes 
should be laid on, hé wished some other 
means of meeting the exigencies, of the 
case might be devised ; should some other 
plan be proposed, though it might not 
meet with his entire sppvalietbeliy ie pro- 
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mised the right hon. gent., that he would 
not harrass him with useless opposition, 
He then went on to censure the proposed 
plan, which he condemned in terms of 
strong reprobation. He was not placed in 
a pleasant situation, when he differed with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in not 
imposing new taxes. The right hon. gent, 
had done nothing; he had completely 
lived on the last administration: and for 
the purpose of delusion he was evading a 
taxation, which must‘come again upon the 
people with aggravated pressure. The 
whole of his taxes laid on in 1808 pro- 
duced only 320,000/, it was not unreason- 
able to ask what he had done in the space 


‘of almost four years. He had been most 


fortunate, but at the same time was fatally 
extravagant. Before the bill was adopt- 
ed, he implored the House te—consider 
maturely every circumstance and every 
objection he had urged. 

Mr. Rose observed, that ‘the right hon. 
gent. had totally misconceived the state~ 
ments of his right hon. friend. The sum 
of 1,200,000/. partly arose from the new 
and partly- from the old taxes. There 
was besides an augmentation on duties of 
20,000). No one met deficiencies with 
more firmness and resolution than -Mr. 
Addington did, particularly in 1802, when 
he imposed new taxes. It was the dut 
of ministers to prepare for the worst. If 
they were-to take the war taxes, he asked, 
could it not be learned, by.a simple com- 
putation, how short a way they would go? 
Retrenchment should certainly be made, 
but then it ought te be consistent with the 
safety of the country. The right hon, 
gent. said that the minister had broken 
the system established by Mr. Pitt. On 
the contrary, he was convinced that he 
would have acted in the same way, which 
assertion was corroborated by the last 
conversation he had with him, which was 
on that subject. He denied that his right 
hon. friend was evading the spirit or 
letter-of the act under which the conso- 
lidated fund was established, by the mea- 
sures in discussion. Having drawn up 
that act himself, he could speak to it with 
more certainty——he could say that his 
only object, and that of his deceased 
friend (Mr. Pitt) was to provide, that that 
fund should be sufficient to answer the 
charges uponit. But those charges being 
provided for, there was no intention what~ 
ever to prevent parliament from applying 
the surplus in any manner that might be 
— expedient.to meet the exigencies 
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of the public service. In that way the 
proposition before the House went to ap- 
propriate the surplus of-a tax which ex- 
ceeded ‘its original estimate ; and if his 
right bon. friend had not so applied that 
excess, instead of imposing any new taxes, 
he should have thought his conduct de- 
serving of censure. 

Mr. Tierney in explanation, stated, that 
he did not say that he approved of taking 
the war taxes. 

Mr. Huskisson agreed in the arguments 
of the right hon. gent. He was convinced 
that the salvation of the country depended 
on the retrenchment of. establishments, 
and on making exertions to bring the 
loan of the year within the sinking fund. 
The hon. gent. then entered into a detail 
of financial difficulties, from the year 
1797 to 1810. He wished to see the 
amount of the loan, and the sinking fund 
equalized ; the proportion the surplus of 
the consolidated fund bore to the whole 
ought also to be looked into. He hoped 
the House would allow that there was a 
material difference between - improvement 
and taxation. , 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer declared 
he never rose with more confidence to 
justify the conduct of any measure than 
he did on the present occasion; and in- 
deed he felt in his mind the strongest 
conviction that if his illustrious and la- 


mented friend was now to stand in the. 


place he so unworthily filled, he would 
have availed himself of the expedient he 
had resorted to. When the right hon. 
gent. said that he had varied from the 
principles of Mr. Addington, that he had 
violated the sinking fund, he was totally 
unfounded in such assertions. He would 
assure the right hon. gent. that when he 
stated that he had acted contrary to the 
practices of Mr. Addington and Mr. Pitt, 
he did not recollect that he was in a situa- 
tion in which they never were, and this 


he would confidently maintain. Before. 


he proceeded, he wished to make a few 
observations on. what had fallen from the 
right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Tierney) 
and his hon. friend who had just sat down. 
So far from thinking the right hon. gent. 
hostile to his measures, he didnot blame 
him for accepting tbe challenge he had 
thrown out. The situation of the country 
had been adverted to, he “was certain it 
was not the intention of his hon. friend 
(Mr. Huskisson) to create a gloom in the 
mind of the House or of the country ; he 
was confident it was not his view, but 











unfortunately his assertions had that tens 
dency, and had produced in the public 
mind the idea that from the state of our 
finances we were not able to carry on the 
war; however, it must be obvious, even 
from the enumeration of vartous difficulties 
and the means pointed out for meeting 
them, that such a circumstance was im- 
possible. It had been stated, that the 
excise duty was oppressive to’ manufac- 
ture, but this was falsified by the state of 
trade, which, on the contrary, exhibited 
a great increase and progress; nothing 
therefore in the actual state of the coun- 
try could justify this observation. The 
right hon, gent. opposite seemed to have 
assumed as a principle that it ought to be 
principally the object of ministers to look 
to the increase of the consolidated fund. 
In this he was not right. He begged the 
House to attend to the progress of the funds 
which he would now bring before them, 
and he trusted and anticipated that from 
that the difference between his situation 
and that of Mr. Addington, and Mr. Pitt, 
would appear manifest. Inthe year 1792, 
the 3 per cents, were 96 and a fraction; 
in the next year, 1793, they came down 
to 77 ; shortly after the war broke out 
they then were 75, and at the end of.the 
year were 74. The ensuing year they 
were 733: in 1795 they fell so low as 
65; they rose for a short time, but in the 
year 1797 they were 55, and in 1798, 
454. When Mr. Pitt found this to be the 
state of the funds he was obliged to borrow 
at the rate of 10 per cent, Even with 
this he found it impossible to proceed as 
his means were so reduced. The year 
1797 was the first of the progress of the 
Income tax; from that time the price of 
stocks increased; and in the year 1801 
they were at 623. Having raised the.in- 
come tax, Mr. Pitt charged on it the loan 
ofthe year. When Mr. Addington suc- 
ceeded, he carried the amount of debt 
charged upon the income tax to fifty-seven 
millions. The manner in which he acted 
with respect to the war taxes was but fol- 
lowing the example and the practice of 
Mr. Pitt. Mr. Addington in 1802 boldly 
met the great debt of 57 millions; he laid 
on new taxes, and in 1803 the 3 per cents 
were at 73 anda fraction. The present 
war followed ; in 1804 the 3 per cents. had 
fallen to 56; would then Mr. Addington 
have done wisely if he had not adopted 
the principles of Mr. Pitt, in 1804, 5, the 
stocks were at 59, in 1806 at 60, in 1807 
60 and a fraction, and that was the state in 
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which they were found when the present 
administration commenced.- Inthe course 
of three years they have increased to 703; 
yesterday he believed they were 72; yet 
was he supposed to act on a contrary prin- 
ciple to Mr. Pitt. This statement must 
however shew distinctly the difference of 
theit situation. Tothe manner in which 
lord Sidmouth met his difficulties he bore 
the highest testimony. But it had like- 
wise been said that he had departed from 
the line of conduct which was pursued by 
the noble lord who preceded him; this 
proposition however was different from 
the resolution of the noble lord, which had 
been entered on the journals. Jf the right 
hon. gent. opposite thought that the con- 
solidated fund was to be nourished in time 
ef war, he must have been absent from 
the House when that resolution was passed. 
On the contrary, that resolution went to 
the establishment of a principle of making 
the surplus of the consolidated fund rea- 
sonably available for the service of future 
years. Such at least was the principle of 
the resolution of the noble lord in 1807, 
which was, that there should be Jaid be- 
fore the House the net amount of the pro- 
duce of the taxes of the three preceding 
years, and then an average of the surplus of 
the consolidated fund for the three ensuing ; 
and if an increase was found that it should 
be applicable. to the burden of the new 
loan. Did the right hon. gent.. maintain 


‘that the noble lord did not wish the sur- 


plus of the consolidated fund to be touch- 
ed, when in his resolution he approved of 
doing so?—(Hear! hear!) He was anxi- 
ous till he heard how such extremes could 
be reconciled; and he was persuaded that 
parliament would not refuse its sanction to 
a’ measure, which, while it violated no 
principle, provided for the public exigency 
without any increase of taxation upon the 
eople. 

Mr. Huskisson explained, and defended 
himself against the charge of having said 
any thing which should discourage or de- 
press the country. 

Mr. Tierney then spoke in reply. He 
maintained that the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer had not driven him fron. a single 
point with which he set out. He repeated 
all his former arguments, and impressed 
strongly upon the House the importance 
of the question, and represented the dan- 
gerous consequences of the new system. 
The right hon. gent. should have followed 
the course that had been uniformly pur- 
sued, or, at least, should have been pre- 





pared with better reasons to jastify his 
departure from it, than he had been able 
to produce that night. eu 

After a few words from Mr. Bathurst in 
support of the bill, the House divided, when 
there appeared, Ayes 1179; Noes 53; 
Majority, 64. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, May 25. 

[Petition rrom THE Livery oF Lon- 
DON, FOR THE RELEASE OF Sir F. Burpett, 
&c.] Mr. Alderman Combe presented an 
humble Address, Petition, and Remon- 
strance of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Livery of London in Common Hall 
assembled, the 2ist day of May 1810; 
setting forth : 

« That the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Livery of the city of London, in Common 
Hall assembled, have witnessed, with grief 
and surprise, the rejection by the House of 
their late Address, Petition, and Remon- 
strance ; and they beg leave humbly to 
declare, that in the statement it set forth 
of their complaints and grievances, it was 
their anxious wish to preserve every pos- 
sible respect consistent with the honest, 
and, as the Petitioners then trusted, the 
constitutional expression of their senti- 
ments: discouraging as such rejection may 
be supposed, the Petitioners cannot forego 
the indisputable right they possess, nor 
abandon the duties they owe to themselves 
and their country, of once more intreating 
the attention of the House to the heavy 
calamities which ‘afflict them; the Pe- 
titioners have beheld, with imdescribable 
concern, the extraordinary power assumed 
and exercised by the House, in the arrest 
and imprisonment of Mr. John Gale Jones 
and Sir Francis Burdett, a power which, 
in their humble conception, appears in- 
consistent with the free principles of the 
English constitution ; and that, when the 
Petitioners contemplate this power, exem- 
plified as it has been in the afflicting in- 
stances they have mentioned ; when they 
consider the numerous wrongs of which 
they have so long complained, and which 
still remain wnredressed:; when they ob- 
serve thé enormous frauds, abuses, cor- 
ruption, and peculation, which have so 
long and notoriously existed ; when they 
mark the excessive point to which taxation 


_has been strained; when they review the 


series of military enterprizes, ’ which, 
after immense sacrifices of blood, honour, ' 
and treasure, have led only to disgrace 
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and disaster ; when they have seen the 
authors of our public calamities not only 
escape with impunity, but ‘retain their 
official situations, they are convinced that 
all these deplorable evils are produced by 
causes constant and irresistible in their 
effect, and that the root of all their com- 
plaints and grievances is to be found in 
the defective state of the Representation 
of the people in the House ; and the Pe- 
titioners cannot but recollect, that, in the 
course of the last session of parliament, 
events took place in the House, such as 
they may venture to say never before oc- 
curred in the history of parliament; of- 
fences were said to have been committed, 
against the House of Commons, which, 
from the earliest period of our parlia- 
mentary annals, by common consent, by 
positive laws, by uniform and consistent 
usage, have at all times been. proclaimed 
the highest offences that can be committed 
against the dignity of the House of Cém- 
mons ; it was admitted by lord Castle- 
reagh, upon a chargeexhibited against him 
-to that effect, that, being an official mi- 
nister of the crown, he had attempted to 
employ his ministerial patronage in pro- 
curing a seat in the House; it was ten- 
dered in proof to the House, that the right 
hon. Spencer Perceval, another minister 
of state, had, in conjunction with lord 
Castlereagh, through the secretary to the 
treasury, Mr.. Henry Wellesley, another 
member of the House, actually sold ano- 
ther seat in the House ; yet, in both these 
cases of admitted enormity against the 
justice and dignity of the House, the 
House did not appear to the petitioners to 
adopt any measure of punishment ;_ they 
therefore humbly submit, that it is to them 
matter of the. most alarming reflection, 
when they observe the House so indulgent 
when they are insulted by the corrupt 
servants of the crown, and so austere 
when they think themselves offended by 
the advocates for the just rights and liber- 
ties of the people; and the petitioners, 
further feel it their duty to state openly 
and frankly to the House, that, upon the 
matters above referred to, as well as upon 
various decisions of the House respecting. 
great and vital questions to the state, it is 
their firm conviction that the people of 
this land, and their representatives, are of 
opinions, directly opposite; and that, 
without referring to other facts and circum- 
stances universally known and admitted, 
as to the inadequate state of the represen- 
tation, and the modes of obtaining seats in 





| the House, the Petitioners feel themselves : 


called upon humbly to observe that, when 
they view these flagrant breaches of the 
constitution ; when they perceive the 

ower of the House directed against those 
individuals who have presumed to discuss 
the propriety of their proceedings, whilst 
no vote of expulsion, committal, or even of 
censure, bas been passed upon the conduct 
of Jord Castlereagh and Mr. Spencer Pers 
ceval : when they deplore the painful re- 
sults of recent inquiries, the numerous 
failures and disappointments in which the 
grossest and most culpable mismanage. 
ment has been apparent to the whole nas 
tion, and xecall to their minds, that the 
House of Commons ought to be the guar. 
dians of their lives, liberty, and property, 
the redressers of their wrongs, and the 
controulers of ministers, it plainly appear- 
ing at the same time, that no want of con. 
fidence has been manifested, no symptom 
of distrust evinced, no effectual inquiry 
instituted, but that on the contrary, a dis- 
position has been signalized to stifle or 
evade every attempt to promote investiga. — 
tion, and to correct abuses, they cannot 
but exclaim, in the language of Mr. 
Burke, this is an unnatural and monstrous 
state of things; and the Petitioners con- 
sequently call upon the House for an im- 
mediate and radical reform ;_ if it be said 
that, reform would lead to violence and 
confusion, the Petitioners reply, that such 
insinuations are infamous and wicked libels 
upon the people and the. blessings and be- 
nefits which the British constitution only 
can impart ; they would ask, can the peo~— 
ple endure such wrongs, and can they not 
endure to have them redressed? if it be 
said that corrupt influence is necessary to 
the government, they answer, that it 
would be the’ worst of libels upon the cons 
stitution ; and if true, Englishmen ought te 
cease’to venerate that constitution which 
requires corruption for its support; if it 
be said that reform would not relieve us 
from oppressive taxation, they reply, that 
it has been for want of free and vigilant 
parliaments that all these enormous abuses 


.and heavy burthens have arisen; that, 


under the present corrupt system, they 
must increase ; and that, were the people 
fairly and honestly represented, they 
would, instead of augmenting, be gradually 


diminished ; to such objections the Peti- 


tioners might reply, in the words of the 
memorable. protest, signed by thirty-two 
peers, if the objection means to insinuate 
that corruption is necessary to government, 
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we shall leave that principle to refute itself 
by its apparent iniquity ; and the Peti- 
tioners therefore pray the House to take 
all these matters into their most serious 
consideration ; and earnestly implore the 
House immediately to revoke all their late 
proceedings respecting Mr. John Gale 
Jones and sir Francis Burdett ; and con- 
vinced that all the disorders of the state, 
the distraction and imbecility of our pub- 
lic councils, the abuses which have under- 
mined the British constitution, crippled 
our national exertions, and now threaten the 
security of our venerable and beloved 
Sovereign’s crown and dominions, have 
arisen from the causes the Petitioners have 
described, they beseech the House to ap- 
ply the only remedy for these alarming 
evils, by a speedy and effectual reform of 
the representation of the people in par- 
liament.’’——Ordered to lie upon the table. 

(Surrors in Cuancery.}] Mr. M. A. 
Taylor rose in pursuance of his notice, to 
call the attention of the House toa ques- 
tion of no less importance than whether or 
not the subject should obtain in a court of 
justice redress for the wrong he suffered, 
or maintenance in the right he possessed. 
It was for the House to consider, if, in 
the increased state of the commerce of 
the country and of its attendant opulence, 
the assistance which the subject received 
in the court of chancery to redress that 
wrong, or to maintain that right, ought 
hot to be greater than that which he re- 
ceived 200 years ago. If it should appear 
that, notwithstanding every exertion made 
by the noble and learned lord who pre- 
sided in that court, by the subordinate 
judges, and by the masters in chancery, 
the pressure of business was such that 
human strength was inadequate to its dis- 
charge, it would become the House to 
devise a remedy for the evil. Nothing 
could. be farther from his view than to 
state avy thing invidiously with respect 
to his noble and learned friend who held 
the great seal. No man could be more 
attentive to the discharge of his duties, 
He had stamped more bills in the court of 
chancery and in the House of Lords than 
any of his predecessors. To his noble and 
learned friend, therefore, it was by no 
means his intention to impute the slightest 
blame. Nor did he wish for useless: inno- 
vation. The nature of the précise remedy 
it would be for the wisdom of the House 
to determine. All that he had te state 
was, that if they looked at the condition 
of the numerous suitors who had been 





many years necessarily waiting for the 
decision of the court of chancery, little 
argument would be necessary to show that 
some remedy ought to be applied. It 
was impossible, without giving to the ad- 
vocates of parliamentary reform a mote 
tenable ground ‘than they -had hitherto 
occupied, to allow that the House of Com- 
mons, properly constituted, and sitting 
for the benefit of the people, could permit 
such an evil to grow without some attempt 
to check or to correct it. Magna Charta 
declared that justice should be adminis- 
tered to the people “ freely,” “ tully,” 
and “ speedily.”” What, however, was 
the state of the present business in the 
court of chancery? There were near 140 
orders on the paper, the arrears of many 
years; and it was well known, that at 
most five or six were heard in each term! 
The appeals before the House of Lords 
were also so numerous, that, on a fair cal- 
culation, it would take little less than 
eight years to determine them. At the 
commencement of the present session, the 
number of those appeals was 205. In the 
first 14 days of the session, 44 new ap- 
peals had been presented to the House of 
Lords; since that period 20 had been 
presented ; so that there were 269 appeals 
then pending before the House of Lords, 
without including the writs of error! Was 
this a fit situation for a suitor to be placed 
in? In a criminal ‘court, in a court of 
common law, justice was immediate ; but 
in the court of chancery, delay hid be- 
come so proverbial, that no man began a 
suit.in it with the expectation of conclud- 
ing itin less than ten years. The lord 
chancellor, he must repeat, was in no de- 
gree to blame, as he had other and im- 
portant business to attend to. The master 
of the rolls (to whom the utmost credit 
was due, for his laborious attention to the 
duties of his high office) had quite enough 
to do. Constituted as the court now was, 
therefore, it was impessible that effectual 
relief could be granted to the suitors. 
Superadded to the common business of 
the court, to the protecting the superin- 
tendence of the affairs of intants, lunatics, 
&ce. the lord chancellor had to hear ap- 
peals from the commissioners of bank- 
rupts, a source of business which had un- 
fortunately of late become a fertile one. 
Where one day had formerly been occu- 
pied in this manner, five days were now 
set apart for that purpose. — After stating 
several strong cases.in which, to his per- 
sonal knowledge, the most injurious delay 
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had been sustained by suitors in the court 
of chancery, and by appellants to the 
House of Lords, the hon. gent. proceeded 
to observe, that, in his opinion, a division 
of the offices which the lord chancellor 
held might probably afford some allevia- 
tion of the evil. ‘The office of a judge in 
bankrupt cases might possibly be sepa- 
rated with advantage from that of the 
lord chancellor. If the emoluments of 
lord chancellor and speaker of the House 
of Lords conjoined have not been thought 
sufficient without the addition of those re- 
sulting from the situation of judge on 
bankrupt cases, 4 or 5,000/. a year might 
be granted to supply the deficiency. 
Some persons perhaps might think that 
the office of speaker of the Roves of Lords 
ought to be separated from the offices held 
by the lord chancellor. He did not, how- 
ever, affect to propose any specific re- 
medy; he had merely thrown out these 
suggestions for the consideration of par- 
liament, but he declared his determina- 
tion never to abandon the subject while 
he had a seat in that House. He re- 
gretted that the business bad not fallen 
into the hands of one more competent to 
treat it with ability, and concluded by 
moving, “ ‘That a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the arrears of causes now 
remaining for hearing in the: court of 
chancery, and to report the same to the 
House, with their opinion as to the best 
mode of relieving the suitors ; and that the 
said Committee do inspect the journals of 
the House of Lords to ascertain the num- 
ber of appeals and writs of error.” 

Sir A. Piggott, though-he was fully per- 
suaded that his hon. and learned friend 
was influenced only by motives of public 
duty in bringing forward this subject, yet 
recommended him to withdraw his mo- 
tion for the present,—a step which would 
not prevent him from renewing it at an 
future period, should he find that the pre 
of which he complained continued to exist, 
and that no measure had been adopted to 
obviate them. Situated as he had long 
been in the court of chancery, it was im- 
possible for him not to do to the noble 
and learned lord -who at present held the 
great seal the justice to which he was so 
fully entitled. It did not appear to him 
to be possible that any man could ever 
have devoted himself more completely to 
the public service than that noble lord had 
done in the performance of the difficult, 
arduous, and important duties which he 
had been called upon to discharge. He 





‘felt himself the more at liberty to offer 


this impartial testimony to the merits of 
the noble and learned lord, as he had not 
the honour of any closer connexion with. 
him, than that which in the discharge of 
his professional duties the business of the 
court necessarily induced. Adverting 
however to the question before the House, 
he observed, that one very material reason 
which might have produced an increased 
delay in-the proceedings of the court of 
chancery, was a considerable alteration 
that had gradually taken place in the form 
of those proceedings. Perhaps no time 
had occurred in which such delays as 
those mentioned by his hen. and learned 
friend did not exist. ‘They were frequently 
attributable to the agents of the suitors 
rather than to the court, which thus un- 
justly because unfoundedly incurred the 
popular censure. But however great 
might be the evil, the mode proposed by 
his hon. and learned friend did not appear 
to him to be the remedy best calculated 
to remove it. ‘Phe venerable antiquity of 
the situation of Lord Chancellor—its high 
importance in the state—its close con- 
nexion with the crown, made it a subject 
which those who, without meaning any 
imputation on his hon. and learned friend, 
were, perhaps, more experienced than he 
could possibly be, trembled to touch. 
He allowed, however, that some remedy 
might be necessary. He had no doubt, 
after the notice which the motion of his 
hon. and learned friend occasioned, that 
the noble and learned lord would himself 
give to the subject all the attention which 
it demanded. He had no doubt also that 
it would excite the attention of the other 
members of his Majesty’s government. 
If a legislative proceeding should in con- 
sequence be judged necessary, he was sure 
that no consideration of emolument would 
be allowed to stand in the way of any re- 
medial measure.—At the present period 
of the session, when every thing indicated 
its approaching close, it would. be imprac- 
ticable, even were a Committee appointed, 
that it could make any progress useful to 
the public. _ But, he conceived, that the 
subject ought in any case to be left to the 
deliberation of those persons whose autho- 
rity and experience qualified them most 
eminently to investigate it as it deserved. 


He repeated therefore his recommendation’ 


to his hon. and learned friend to withdraw. 


his motion. y? 


The Chancellor of the. Exchequer thought, 
without going into any great detail on the 
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subject, it must be obvious to every one 
that.there were great arrears in the court 
of chancery. This circumstance was felt 
by no one more than by the noble lord 
who had been mentioned. If it would be 
any satisfaction to the hon. gent., he could 
inform him that the subject had been 
taken into serious consideration. There 
appeared to be no way of remedying the 
evil complained of, but by bringing the 
subject before the House, and letting those 
with whem the evil originated know, that 
unless the recurrence’ of such causes of 
complaint were prevented, proper mea- 
sures would be taken for proceeding 
against them. Throughout the business it 
was most satisfactory to find the noble lord 
had taken special care to preserve from in- 
jury those individuals whose — interests 
might be endangered by the regulations of 
the court. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor appealed to the can- 
dour and good sense of the House, if it was 
likely he should have made his motion had 
the statement of his hon. friend been made 
before. All he had asked, and all he 
wanted, was that the subject should be 
fairly taken into consideration, and proper 
means provided to remove the grievance 
and prevent its recurrence. After what 


had passed therefore, he should, with the 


leave of the House, consent to withdraw 
his motion, wishing it at the same time, to 
‘be understood, that. if proper steps were 
not taken to remedy the evil, he would re- 
new it early next session. The motion 
was then withdrawn. 

{Roman Caruotic PetiT1ions—ApdJsourn- 
ED Desate.] The order of the day, for 
resuming the adjourned debate upon the 
motion made upon Friday last, That the 
several Petitions of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, which have been presented to. 
the House in this session of parliament, be 
referred to a Committee, being read, 

Sir William Scott rose and spoke to the 
following purport :—Sir—lI feelit my duty 
to offer myself to the notice of the House 
at as early a period as-is permitted, be- 
cause I have not merely to state my own 
sentiments, but those of the respectable 
body which I have the honour of repre- 
senting, and by whom I am instructed to 
state their opposition to the prayer of the 
petitioners. They have been given to un- 
derstand that their late election of a Chan- 
cellor has been considered in this House 
as implying a departure from those prin- 
ciples which they professed upon the sub- 
ject, when it formerly came under discus- 
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sion. The compliment paid them by the 
hon. mover upon this proof of increased 
liberality they beg to decline, though with 
all private respect for the. quarter from 
which it comes. Of that eleetion it be- 
comes me to speak with peculiar reserve, 
but I can say without offence, that the suc- 
cess of the noble person was produced by 
other causes and for other merits than those 
which have any connection with the Ca- 
tholic cause. My constituents object to 
these petitions, because they consider them 
as injurious to the civil and religious esta- 
blishments of their country, and I state 
this with the more satisfaction, as it is an 
opinion which is in unison with my own. 

The Petitions before the House pray an 
unqualified removal of all legal incapa- 
cities under which the Catholics of Ireland 
labour. They offer no conditions,—no 
securities whatever: they manifest no dis- 
position to do so, nor any inclination to 
submit to any conditions that are offered, 
or to give any securities that may be re- 
quired; and it.is upon these unqualified 
petitions proposed that we should go into 
a Committee. 

To enter into a statement of general 
principles applying to these subjects, 
which have been so long and so recently 
discussed, would be an unjust invasion of 
the time of the House. The practical wis- 
dom of mankind has pretty generally ac- 
quiesced in the opinion that it is fit that 
there should be a national religion con- 
nected with the state, but with a-liberal 
toleration for those who are of different 
religious persuasions, not affecting the 
safety of the general establishments of the 
country. Upon these principles the con- 
stitution of our own country has rested ja 
its best and most enlightened times.—It 
has prospered under their influence ; and 
a constitution so formed, and so happily 
prosperous in its effects, ought not to be 
hazarded but for causes the gravest in their 
own nature, the most defined in their ex- 
tent, the most pressing in their necessity, 
and the most assured in the beneficial con- 
sequences which are expected to result 
from them. 

Upon the subject: of connection. be- 
tween the civil and religious establish- 
ments, it rather appeared to me, thatthe 
right hon. mover did not very exactly ad- 
here to the same principles in every part 
of his very eloquent speech. Certainly in 
a part of it he had laid down principles. 
that pretty strongly militated against the 
legality of such a connection. He laid 
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down, in broad terms, that religion was 
a matter entirely between the conscience 
of the individual and the Creator ; that 
the state had nothing to do with it ; that 
where it did interfere it wandered out of 
its proper functions, and encroached upon 
the sovereignty of the Supreme Being. 
But he did likewise admit in another part 
of his speech, that “ If a hostile army was 
now to land in Ireland, whilst the Pope 
was in his present condition, that the spi- 
ritual authority of that pontiff might-be 
most formidably employed against the 
safety of that country ;” and how? by 
the influence which that spiritual autho- 
rity has over the consciences of Catholics, 
If so, he admits the position, that re- 
ligious opinions may: possibly be attended 
with civil dangers, that the state has an 
interest in checking, and a right to check 
the activity of such opinions ; a right to 
employ means of self-defence, to consult 
its own safety, and certainly mot to en- 
trust the holders of such opinions with 
such portions of its own civil authority as 
may, under possible circumstances, be ap- 
plied toitsruin. Ifso, what beeomes of the 
unqualified assertion, that the state has no- 
thing to do with the religious opinions of 
its subjects.. It is admitted that there are 


possible and not very improbable’ cases, 


in which it must possess and exercise the 
right. Attributing to the latter part of 
that speech, all the praise of eloquence 
that belonged to it, ] cannot but think that 
the merit of just, and correct, and guarded 
opinion, belonged pre-eminently to the 
former. 

To another part of the right hon. gent.’s 
speech I shall advert but shortly likewise ; 
that is, to the part of it connected with the 
immediate history of {reland, and tothe un- 
happy contests which have taken place at 
different times in that country. I decline 
entering into a subject paintal im its na- 
ture, and which can hardly be touched 
without exciting sensations which I should 
be very unwilling to revive for a moment. 
He has painted in strong colours the op- 
pressions under which the Catholics of 
that country had laboured ; but may | be 
permitted toask if it is quite fair to re- 
present all these as the effects of Protes- 
tant aggression ; without any provocation 
of any species? at amy time? and con- 
sequently without any justification or ex- 
cuse? Has nothing taken place within 
the two last centuries that might, to an 
eager mind, furnish materials for unkind 


reflections upon their opponents? Has no- 
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thing’ passed within the memory of ‘the, - 
youngest gentleman in this House, that 
might not suggest something of the same - 
kind to those who would be disposed to use 
it? I am confident the House will hardly 
deem it just in reviewing the history of 
that country; to confine all the blame to 
one party, or to think it right that all the 
transactions of the one should be forgotten, 
whilst those of the other are to be res 
corded in brass or marble. I agree in 
the principle that all should be mutually 
forgiven, That all should be forgotten 
may be more questionable in considering 
a measure of prospective regulation. ‘To 
turn one’s back entirely upon all history 
and all experience has not usually been 
deemed an act of true political wisdom, 

I now pass to what is more properly the 
object of our present consideration ; the 
petitions themselves and the motion pro- 
posed by the right hon. member. The 
petitions, as I observed, propose nothing 
but an unqualified repeal, and they do this 
in perfect conformity to their former ap- 
plications ; and the motion for a Com- 
mittee does not itself propose any thing 
more. Butthe right hon. mover, in his 
speech, opens another view of things ; for 
he expressly states that the appointment 
of this Committee, is for the purpose of 
considering the terms on which the peti- 
tions are to be complied with, the right 
hon. mover admitting, without reserve, 
that without terms this compliance cannot 
be given. It does not occur to me thatin 
any of the former discussions upon this 
subject, this was ever before admitted or 
suggested ; the arguments of the right 
hon. gent., and of those who argued in 
favour of the petitions, adhered closely to 
the prayer of the petitions, by contending 
for the propriety of an unqualified repeal, 
as matter of clear unqualified right and 
justice. The discovery that it ought to be 
limited by conditions is rather .recent ; 
and I should have been glad to have 
learnt what circumstances have led to it. 
Certainly no substantial change in the con- 
dition of the pontiff, who was at that time 
as much under the dominion of the French 
emperor as at present, the only perceiv- 
able difference being, that he was then 
in liberd custodid, and he is now, unfortu- 
nately, im arctd custodid ; the power and 
influence of Napoleon, to be exercised 
upon his mind, wasasfurmidable at thattime 
as now ; and the influence of the Pope 
hifaself over the minds of Catholics, has, } 


presume, undergone no alteration, lam 
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‘ata loss, therefore, to find what -it is that 
rendered the unqualified repeal so highly 
expedient at that time, and so totally in- 
admissible at the present. 

Suppose, however, the Committee form- 
ed, what is to be their employment? to 
take into consideration petitions, which the 
right hon. mover deems it impossible to 
comply with, unless accompanied with 
qualifications. Are they to take into con- 
sideration petitions acknowledged by the 
mover to be inadmissible upon their own 
terms, and then to try their luck in finding 
out conditions on which they might deem 
it safe to comply, but which conditions 
there isno reason whatever for supposing 
the petitioners will accept ? I think we 
have every reason to infer from the lan- 
guage of the petitions, that no such change 
has taken place in the minds of the pe- 
titioners, as I have remarked in the ar- 
guments of their advocates ;_ they do not 
seem tohave hit upon the discovery that 
conditions are now indispensable; their 
demand of the repeal is still unconditional. 
The conclusion therefore is, that if both 
parties are consistent, the appointment of 
acommittee can lead to nothing. Be- 
cause if the committee acts upon the prin- 
ciple of exacting conditions, it will in ef- 
fect negative the petition ; and if the com- 
mittee does not exact them, the petition- 
ers must negative the result of the com- 


‘ mittee’s labours, 


The right hon. mover has acted fairly 
by the House, in declaring what is the 
species of security he would require, viz. 
a domestic nomination of their prelates, 
which he conceived would be a complete 
defence against the dreaded interposition 
of French influence over the Catholics of 
Ireland. ‘Was the right hon. mover ena- 
bled to give any assurance that this secu- 
rity would be furnished ? No such thing: 
the hon. gent. has only rested upon his 
own reasonings, that it was fit it should 
be furnished, and thence inferred that it 
might probably be expected. But surely 
he cannot have forgot how little, in the 
event at least, the same premises led to 
the same conclusion, upon the proposition 
of the Veto. He has with great force 
contended that that would be the most 
natural and safe security that could be 
resorted to ;—the fittest therefore to be 
adopted; and yet he has admitted with- 
out reserve, that to obtain that is a ground- 
less expectation. Considerations of pro- 
priety and fitness, therefore, (as the 
strike his mind) are no sufficient pole 
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for a rational expectation of success in the 
offer. What reason has he to hope that 
the proposition he wishes to substitute 
would meet with a better fate and fortune 
than his favoured Veto ? 

I confess, that, without knowing dis- 
tinctly the grounds on which the right 
hon. gent. builds his hopes, it appears to 
me infinitely less probable that this scheme 
ofdomesticnomination would beacceded to 
by the Catholics, than the rejected Veto. 
It was not very exactly, or indeed at all 
set forth in such a detail as could at all 
instruct us in the real nature of the remedy 
proposed, how this domestic nomination 
was to be exercised. Is the power of no- 
mination to reside in the other prelates of 
the church? Are they. expected to nomie 
nate independently of the Pontiff, from 
whom they derive their own spiritual 
authority? Is it at all likely that they 
would concur in a form of appointment 
so little consonant to the general sense 
and constitution. of their church? If 
the laity are to share in the nomination, 
would that be less than an entire schisma- 
tical defection from the whole of their ec- 
clesiastical establishment? And gentle- 
men will remember that the discipline and 
constitution of their church make neither 
a small nor an insignificant part of the re- 
ligious faith of that communion. They 
are fundamental points—matters of high 
and important orthodoxy; the unity of 
the church, the regular devolution, of au- 
thority from the sovereign pontiff to the 
prelates, to be by them communicated to 
inferior pastors, are essentially connected 
with the most vital offices of religion. Is. 
it to be supposed that all this would be 
sacrificed by the general body of the 
Catholics of Ireland for the attainment 
of the present object? I see nothing in 
the history of that people that should in- 
duce us to expect it.—They rejected the 
Veto with horror and disdain; J honour 
them for a conscientious adherence to the 
principles of their faith in so rejecting it. 
—Eut I must honestly confess, that the 
reverence which I feel for that conduct 
would be much diminished, if I saw that 
they were disposed to adopt the present 
proposal, which goes to a much wider de- 
parture from the doctrines of that church, 
than the proposition of the Veto itself. 
The Veto, if admitted, would give his 
Majesty merely a negative; and this, I 
think, has been rightly enough admitted 
by Dr. Milner to be a “mere shadow,” 
a thing of shew, but of no real efficacy. 
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But this proposal of a domestic namina- 
tion, (however that is designed to be exe- 
cuted, of which as yet we have received 
no information) instead of merely giving 
his Majesty a concurrent jurisdiction, 
shoulders the pontiff entirely out of the 
business, and devolves it into hands which 
are as yet unknown from any descrip- 
tion with which the right honoura- 
ble gentleman has favoured us. In such 
a course of. things, what becomes of the 
sovereignty of the pontiff, or the unity 
of the church! If I can judge from any 
thing that I have been able to collect re- 
specting the faith of that church, I repeat 
the assertion without any diffidence, that 
the proposal suggested is at a much wider 
distance from the principles entertained 
by the Catholics on such subjects, than the 
Veto itself, and therefore that there is 
much less probability of its acceptance. 
Before 1 perio this matter further, I 
wish to be informed by the right hon. 
gent., how he proposes that: this measure 
is to be ‘carried into effect in a manner 
consistent with Catholic principles; for 
proposing to carry it into effect upon 
other principles would amount to little in 
point of real utility. I could not but ob- 
serve (he will excuse the remark) that he 
slurred over the matter of confirmation 
and investiture in rather a rapid and 
indistinct manner, as a matter unworthy 
of our deliberate consideration. I can- 
not quite agree to that view of the 
matter: but before I come to that, I beg 
to ask him, how this machine of domestic 
nomination is to be put upon the wheels? 
Is the pontiff to be consulted, or is he not? 
If he is to be consulted, how can that be 
done in his present captivity? Can he 
accept any concordat but such as is dic- 
tated by his gaoler Napoleon? And I 
beg to ask what sort of concordat is likely 
to be approved by that inexorable oppres- 
sor, which comes to him under the de- 
scription, that it is intended to prevent the 
success of French interference in Ireland ! 
Let any man weigh that question and its 
probable solution in his own mind. Sup- 
posing such a concordat not made, is this 
Catholic church in Ireland to usurp the 
functions of this pontiff, whilst he is lan- 
guishing in an obscure and helpless cap- 
tivity, without his knowledge and appro- 
bation? Can any mam venture such a 
supposition against all historical, all theo- 
logical knowledge? What! take to them- 
selves the peculiar attributes of that per- 
sonage, on account of his temporal cala- 
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mities! I answer, I observe no indication 
of such a disposition on the part of the 
Catholics of Ireland: I see no inclination 
to withdraw from their allegiance to the 
person whrom they consider certainly as 
their spiritual] sovereign, or to usurp upon 
his prerogatives, because he is under the 
lash of a tyrant, who in terms replete with 
perjury and falsehood professes to respect 
him. I see no such inclination in the 
Catholic laity of Iretand ; stilt less in their 
Catholic bishops. I know that there are 
in all religious persuasions men who sit 
loose enough to the distinctive opinions of 
their sect, or, as the fashionable phrase is, 
are extremely liberal on the subject of 
opinions of that nature. There are like- 
wise persons in this particular communion 
of Christians, highly respectable in their 
rank and situations in life, and for whom, 
in consequence of much private inter- 
course, I have all possible respect, also 
entertain a system of opinions in which I 
must believe them to be perfectly sincere, 
though I must Consider those opinions to 
be, as far as my own individual judgment 
goes, collected as it has been from the 
perusal and consideration of canons and 
other ancient writings, not so clearly re- 
concileable with the principles of the 
Catholic church. But if the matter were 
even so clear that their opinions were per- 
fectly reconcileable with the proper dog- 
mas of the Catholic church, still I main- 
tain that the opinions expressed by the 
bishops and pastors of that church, sup- 
posing them to be ever so erroneous, are 
those by which the faithful in that church 
are likely to be governed, and that those 
opinions exclude all hope that this project 
of domestic nomination can be acceded 
to by the general body of Catholics in 
Ireland. The bishops and pastors are, ac- 
cording to the principles of that church, 
the depositaries and organs of its faith 
under the pontiff; and if their judgments 
upon the matter differ from those of the 
noblemen and gentlemen who are willing 
to negociate upon terms, there can be 
little doubt whose judgment will prevail 
with the general body of Catholics. What 
the judgments of those persons are upon 
this matter, may be learnt from a pamph- 
let lately published by their accredited 
agent, himself a prelate of the church, and 
certainly a person of considerable learn- 
ing, and of an intrepid sincerity in the 
avowal of his opinions. : I mean Dr. Mil- 
ner. In that publication ‘it is stated, 
« That you may ag well attempt to pluck 
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abeam from the sun, as attempt to touch 
a fibre of the spiritual authority of the 

e; that the attempt to divide the 
Catholics from the pope is a monstrous 
experiment ; that it is giving them the 
shell, and refusing them the kernel.’ 
Now if such are the Catholic doctrines of 
Ireland, what hope is there that the pre- 
sent. proposition can be realized? Would 
it not be asking these people to surrender 
their consciences, and declare themselves 
not Catholics? When you attempt, with- 
out areal conversion, to strip a Catholic 
of the opinions which he holds amongst 
the most sacred tenets of his church, how 
much do you propose to leave in that 
person either of a real Catholic or of an 
honest man? 

Suppose, however, all these original and 
fundamental difficulties surmounted, how 
is the intercourse that is absolutely neces- 
sary for the purposes of confirmation and 
investiture to be maintained? Certainly 
not without the permission of the persen 
in whose custody he is; and the permis- 
sion that may be granted, may likewise 
be refused. Is it at all likely that that per- 
son will concur in executing a plan, the 
avowed purpose of which is the total ex- 
clusion and interference of his? In fact, 


the whole of the proposed arrangement 


seems to me to project little less than the 
transfer to Buonaparté of that power of 
the Veto which the Catholics upon con- 
scientious principles have refused to allow 
to their own lawful sovereign. 

In every view in which I can contem- 
plate the project, it is impracticable and 
hopeless, as far as the Catholics are con- 
cerned. Whether if it were practicable, 
it is that in which Protestants should ac- 
quiesce with entire satisfaction, is a ques- 
tion which I do not think necessary to dis- 
cuss at present. The right hon. gent. ad- 
mits that it is not the most eligibie secu- 
rity ; he would prefer another, but this is 
something better than nothing as he re- 
presents it. Whether we ought to con- 
sider it as a sufficient security against that 
overbearing influence which the hierarchy 
of that church exercises over its members, 
and is surely not unlikely to exercise 
ae! the interests and safety of the 

rotestant, or, as they call it, the non-ca- 
tholic church. According to our notions, 
we have cleared our religious system from 
the impurities which it had contracted 
during the darkness of the barbarous ages: 
according to our notions, they unhappily 
lost the favourable opportunity of accom- 
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plishing the same work. Their notions 
give a very different representation of 
things; they consider us as the corrupters 
of the true faith. With the. prejudice 
which such an opinion inspires, supported 
by the influence which the governors of 
their church possess, Iam by uo means 
prepared to say that this domestic nomi- 
nation could be accepted as a sufficient 
security, even if all foreign influence, 
with its attendant dangers, was out of the 
case. It might, even in that state of 
things, be a grave question, looking to the 
natural hostility of that system of religion 
to that which has supplanted it in civil 
establishment, and to the spiritual power 
over conscience which that system main- 
tains, by the use of all the means by which 
the minds of men can be forcibly affected. 
We are to remember, that the pastors of 
that church are not like the obscure 
teachers of petty obscure conventicles, 
with little influence, and dependent on 
the fancies of temporary congregations: 
they compose a numerous and embodied 
hierarchy, acting by a regular and per- 
manent system, tending to a common pur- 
pose by an application of the most power- 
ful means. Something more might be 
requisite, under such circumstances, for 
the safety of the Protestant establishment, 
than this domestic nomination. But when 
you combine with this the apprehensions 
arising out of foreign influence directly 
hostile to every interest which the state is 
bound -to protect from danger, and the 
impossibility of excluding that influence 
by any barrier which tbis measure pro- 
poses to erect, I cannot for a moment he- 
sitate to give this motion a decided -nega- 
tive. It calls for a committee to consider 
a_proposal which appears to be unattain- 
able in itself, and which if it could be ate. 
tained, would not give that security to 
the state and to its establishments which , 
they have a right to demand, and a duty 
to maintain, against the dangers of pro- 
bable aggression. 

Sir John Newport. I rise, Sir, imme- 
diately after the learned gentleman, with 
a view of shewing that the charge he has 
thrown out against gentlemen on this side 
the House, of changing our mode of ar- 
gument, is not imputable to us, however 
applicable it may be to those who now 
resist the claims of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, and that it is those only who 
have always opposed these.claims, that 
now seek new grounds for their resistance, 
as all their former arguments have been 
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completely and repeatedly refuted. Much 
of their former scruples were founded 
upon his Majesty’s coronation oath, but 
this ground they have now completely 
abandoned, and they change their re- 
sistance into merely refusing a committee. 
It must_be obvious, indeed, to any gentle- 
man who will only look back to the cir- 
cumstances under which that oath was 
framed, that no such construction is ap- 
plicable as would warrant those scruples 
founded upon it. Jt was the opinion of 
lord Sommers, sir Edward Lyttleton, and 
all the first authorities, at the time when 
the bill under which this oath was framed, 
-passed, that nosuch intention was thereby 
expressed, as the taking away any right 
of persons professing the Catholic reli- 
gion, or the imposing any obligation upon 
his Majesty to repress the Catholic wor- 
ship, or to exclude any Catholic from civil 
employments under a certain degree ;— 
and so said Mr. Finch, so said sir Robert 
Cotton, and all the leading authorities of 
thet party who framed the oath. That 
ground, however,.has been laid aside by 
the opposers of the Catholics, as being 
found no longer tenable. The motion of 
my right hon, friend, at present, is merely 
for the purpose of enquiring what mode 
of redress can be devised for relieving the 
oppressions and calming the discontents 
of four millions of his Majesty’s loyal 
subjects ; and it is refused, not upon any 
ground of justice or policy ;—not upon 
any pretence of impeaching the loyalty of 
the‘Catholics, but upon the evasive mia- 
neeuvre of going into imputed dogmas of 
the Catholic religion. I would appeal to 
the sound policy and common sense of 
the House, whether this be a ground upon 
which it ought to refuse the motion, and 
thereby to risk losing the attachment of 
four millions of subjects, whose zeal and 
valour areso indispensable at all times, and 
more especially at this awful crisis, for the 
common defence of the empire? I ask, is 
it consistent with the justice, the liberality, 
or the character of this House, when so 
many millions of your fellow subjects 
submit to you, as the ground of their 
claims, the consideration of their long 
tried loyalty and attachment to the state, 
illustrated by their conduct. for more than a 
century, and on numberless occasions 
sealed with their blood in your cause, 
through every region in the world ; to 
tell them—* we cannot redress you, we 
cannot grant you the restoration of those 
civil rights you claim, because your reli- 
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gious faith isobnoxious to us ;—and unless’ 
you will first state to us what part of your 
principles you are willing and ready to 
surrender, we will not even go into a 
committee, to enquire what we may think 
it expedient to ask from you, or to grant 
of what you claim.’ Why, Sir, I beg 
leave to say that Ido not think it is in- 
cumbent on the Catholics to make such a 
statement on their parts. It is, on the 
contrary, for those who resist their claims, 
to state tothe Catholics upon what condi- 
tions, if upon any, they are willing to 
comply with the prayer of their petition. 
They state that their. birth-rigbts, as Bris 
tish subjects, have been taken away from 
them at a fornier period ; they call upon 
us to restore those rights; and they add, 
* our claims are grounded upon our long- 
tried loyalty and attachment to the King 
and constitution, which entitle us to call 
on you to rid us of our resiraints :”’—and 
yet, Sir, we are desired by those who re- 
sist these claims, to reject this petition, 
and refuse even going into a committee, 
to enquire how far it is even possible for 
us to comply with the request, or any 
part of it. Let us remember, Sir, that the 
Catholics of Ireland enjoyed these rights 
they now claim long after a Protestant go- 
vernment was established in these realms : 
and yet, when we are asked to enquire re- 
specting the necessity of restoring them, 
we are told it is useless to enquire about 
that which it would be incon-istent with 
the safety of a Protestant state to grant. 
Sir, I deny the fact, and [ assert, on the 
contrary, that the establishment both of 
church and state, must fall, unless the 
last of these galling restrictions be abro- 
gated. You cannot expect the attach- 
ment or the zealous support of men in 
your common defence, who are debarred 
of rights which you exclusively enjoy, 
and are precluded from rising to the high 
ranks of professions to which their talents 
and characters may entitle them. It is 
to this grand stimulus of honourable ambi- 


, tion and natural ideas, that this and every 


country in Europe are indebted for the 
greatest heroes and statesmen that adorn 
their annals; and you can never have a 
Marlborough amongst your Catholic ar- 
mies, while you maintain this invidious 
and proscriptive principle of exclusion. 
What would not these Catholics have done 
for you, had they been admitted to the 


blessings of your constitution, whose fame 


has gilded the annals of France, Spain, 
and. Austria; and whose talents have 
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adorned the camps and councils of those 
hostile states into whose service they have 
been driven by your narrow prejudices 
and unnatural policy,—to follow the bent 
of their genius, and receive those rewards 
and distinctions for their talents, which 
they were indignantly refused at home. 
You extol the valour of those O’Neills 
and O’Donnels~in the service of Spain, 
whom you have rejected from your own. 
You are lavish in the praises of Irish Ca- 
tholics in foreign services, fighting in the 
cause of your allies, but you refuse 
them reception and rank at home, in 
‘the country they wish to defend. But 
upon what ground, Sir,‘ are the Catholics 
of Ireland to be distrusted ? or why sus- 
pected of attachment to France? I ask, 
into,what country of Europe have you 
gone, in which you have not found Irish 
Catholics in the armies of yourselves or 
your allies fighting with distinguished va- 
jour against France? Icome to another 
point: the bar. Why have you cut the 


Catholic off there from rising by his talents 
to that rank and honour, which are the 
most forcible stimulants to ability, and the 
jast meed of merit :—for while the honours 
and rewards of that profession are open to 
all other sects, the Catholic alone is pre- 
cluded from receiving the honorary ap- 


pointments of a King’s counsel or a King’s 
sergeant. Would hebe more dangerous in 
a silk gown, than in one of serge? What 
peculiar formidability to the state can 
there exist in a Catholic barrister, When 
put into the shape of a King’s counsel or 
sergeant ?—and yet even from these ho- 
nerary distinctions they are precluded. 
With respect to the army in Ireland, you 
admit, while the regiments remain in that 
country, Catholic officers to a certain li- 
mited degree of rank—but the moment 
they are transferred to this country, or 
any other, they forfeit this privilege un- 
less they renounce their religion : of what 
use, then, to the state, is the admission 
of Catholic officers or Catholic soldiers 
under so limited a principle? Sir, it is 
not only in this country that the Irish Ca- 
tholic officers and soldiers forfeit the_ pri- 
vilege of the Irish statute for allowing 
them the free exercise of their religion. 
To my certain knowledge, complaints of 
the most serious -kind have reached this 
country from Sicily, that although in the 
midst of a Catholic country, and that in 
the country ofvan ally whom those troops 
are sent todefend wiih their blood, yet 
the Irish Catholic soldiers are strictly pre- 
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cluded from the exercise of their reli- 
ion; many of them have been flogged 
for practising its worship. Their cler 
have been refused aj] admittance or in- 
tercourse with them—and where they 
have ventured to appear in British quar- 
ters, they have been ordered to quit within 
twenty-four hours, on pain of incurring 
military punishment. I understand it is 
alledged, that this order was not made 
for any particular preclusion to the Ca- 
tholic soldiers, but upon general princi- 
ples. But, Sir, if upon any pretence faith 
is thus broken with the Catholic soldier, 
and notwithstanding the pledge of law 
under which he devotes his life to your 
service, he is thus debarred the exercise 
of his religion, what can you expect from 
him, at best, but a languid and passive 
obedience to the orders of his leader, in- 
stead of that gallant ardour and patriotic 
‘zeal which a liberal confidence, and above 
all, a faithful adherence to the condition of 
his services, would not fail to promote. 
| Givethe Catholic but the same encourage- 
ment and he will embark in his country’s 
cause with as much ardour and energy as 
the Protestant can :—and why not, when 
of the same society, formed of the same 
materials, and animated by the same 
manly and natural feelings? I do not 
mean to depreciate the courage or patrio- 
tism of his Protestant fellow sildiegs ¢ 
but sink them to the same level of degra- 
dation and injustice with their Catholic 
comrades,—and I ask you, could you ex- 
pect from them the same zeal and attach- 
ment they now feel for the cause in which 
they fight? Sir,it is not human nature ; 
and if promotion and honourable distinc- 
tion be the grand stimulus to the display 
of great valour, and the acquirement of 
great military skill, they are as necessary, 
and will be as effectual with one sect as 
they can be with the other. But, Sir, 
even under all the discouragements that 
I have stated, the Catholics of Ireland 
have embarked heartily in our. cause : 
we have been obliged to acknowledge it 
over and over again—and we cannot deny 
that they have deserved well of their 
country: but really, the system pur- 
sued towards them would seem to emanate 
from a desire to prevent their doing 
better.—Sir, this is not all—nor does the 
principle of preclusion stop at the point up 
to which I have already stated—for it has 
been even carried to the invidious length, 
not only of excluding them from the 
office of bank directors in Ireland, but 
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even. to the pitiful extreme of, precluding 
them from becoming sheriffs or sub-sherifts, 
not to mention all the municipal honours 
of cities. and corporation. towns. What, 
then, must the Catholic of Ireland have 
felt under a system of oppressive and de- 
grading preclusions in his native land, 

ounded on imputations not to be traced 
to any partof his conduct or principles ? 
It is true, Sir, that under the increased ex- 
pores and growing liberality of the 
rish legislature, many of the penal sta- 
tutes have been repealed, and many of 
the prejudices done away, through the li- 
berality of their Protestant brethren ; but 
the legislature ought no longer to tell the 
Catholic that any portion of his liberty 
or toleration is to depend upon the dis- 
cretion of others, but to give him at once 
a legal security for the whole. Believe 
me, Sir, that on- the conditions of the 
Union, vou havea sacred pledge to redeem. 
You promised them, in every thing short 
of a bond, to give them ful] emancipation 
sosoon as that measure was accomplished ; 
and it was upon this pledge you obtained 
from them that support to the measure, 
without which you could not have effected 
it, and which they would never have been 
induced to support upon any other con- 
dition. Mr. Pitt said at thetime: “ We 
are adivided people, distracted, weakened 
and torn by religious dissensions, which, 
under existing circumstances, must be in- 
terminable.—So long as England and Ire- 
land were under separate governments, it 
would be impossible: to concede those 
claims, which justice and generosity might 
grant under a different order of things.” 
Such were the words of the great author 
of the Union, and the principle upon 
which alone he objected to this measure. 
The justice of the Catholic claims were 
therefore fully admitted by that great 
statesman, whose objections are now quot- 
ed in support of refusing them ; and how- 
ever dangerous the discussion might be 
thought before the Union, that he thought 
it no longer so, after that measure was ac- 
complished, I shall shew by the most in- 
dubitable testimony ; for, in two years 
after the Union, Mr. Pitt declared his 
opinion that an extension of the rights of 
the Protestant to the Catholic was then 
innocent and safe. He illustrated the sin- 
cerity of his opinion by the resignation of 
his office, on feeling himself unable to ac- 
complish a measure to which his adminis- 
tration stood solemnly pledged. Yet, Sir, 
this is the tenth year which has elapsed 
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since the Union ; and when the Catholicy 
at this day come forward to claim the pro- 
mised redress, those very persons who pro-, 
fess to admire the wisdom, the policy, and 
the principles of Mr, Pitt, refuse even to, - 
enquire into the justice of those claims, or 
the policy on which they are rested. 

It is said, Sir, that the Catholics have 
not chalked out any concessions which 
they are ready to make, in orderto justify. 
us in conceding to their claims. Why, 
Sir, they never had reason to conceive it 
was necessary to urge any other ground, 
than their tried loyalty and attachment to 
the state and constitution, which nobody 
presumes to question, bvt all profess to ad- 
mit. It is for those, then, who oppose 
them, to state the terms upon which they 
are willing to concede. It isthe right and 
duty of the legislature to state the terms, 
and leave it for the option of the party pe- 
titioning to accept the concession under 
such restraints as may be proposed to them. 
And every man must see the policy of 
granting those rights, at a time when they 
would secure to us the grateful attachment 
of the Catholics, and not defer the boon 
until the cause which would render it va- 
luable should no Jonger exist. It is no— 
time, when their aid can be no longer use- 


ful to resist your enemy, to grant the terms , 
which would now bind them to your cause, 
Nor is the moment that you want their 
support, the time at which you should be- 
gin to conciliate their confidence,and af- 


ection. It isnot by broken faith that you 

can secure the loyalty which the Catholics 
profess. You cannot expect to unite in 
your cause equal zeal from men between 
whom there exists such disparity of in- 
terests. You are not to hope that men 
are to be conciliated, by cajoling them out 
of the expectations they formed on your 
promises. Such ideas are not founded in 
the principles of human nature. The 
same man cannot make the same exer- 
tions, if he is not animated by the same 
hopes :—but give men a common feeling 
in the same common cause, which the 
Catholics claim from you—and you will 
have every ground of reliance upon their 
gratitude and their zeal, 

Sir, I shall not trespass longer upon the 
patience of the House, than by noticing 
an observation which has been made by 
the opponents of the Catholics ; namely, 
that emancipation is not desired by the 
great body of the people, as its beneficial 
effects could not extend to the lower orders, 
beyond what they at present enjoy. Why, 
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Sir, how many men have we seen even in 
these countries, who have attained the 
highest characters and dignities, in the 
law, for instance, who have derived their 
origin from the very lowest ranks of s0- 
ciety ? [tis natural talents, which neither 
rank nor education can bestow, that are 
thus cut off from all advantages derivable 
from the right of nature and the privilege 
of genius, I cannot better state the opi- 
nions of the Catholics, than in the words 
of their own petition, in which they state : 
« that of which they have cause to com- 
plain, as the source of daily humiliation, 
namely, the impassable line of separa- 
tion drawn between them and their Pro- 
testant fellow subjects, which constantly 
divides the nation, and keeps animosity 
alive; while they regard the emanci- 
pation for which they ask, as a boon 
above all price, and for the absence of 
which there can be no compensation.” 
Sir, if I am not mistaken, my right hon. 
friend has urged this argument in the 
splendid speech in which he introduced 
‘this motion,—and I trust he will make it, 
as he ought to do, the basis for his future 
proceedings. 
' Mr. Knox apologized to the right hon. 
‘mover for troubling him with a question, 
but, circumstanced as he was, and bound 
up by the instructions of hig constituents, 
‘it was absolutely necessary that he should 
‘ have some intimation as to his future inten- 
tions. The right hon. gent. in his openin 
speech had declared himself decidedly 
in favour of the Veto; concurring most 
cordially with him in this sentiment, he 
desired to know, whether in the event of 
his succeeding in his motion, it was the 
right hon. gent.’s intention to propose that 
measure, and make it the basis on which 
to proceed. Should the answer be in the 
affirmative, which he sincerely heped it 
would, he (Mr. Knox) would vote with 
him for going into the Committee ; If 
otherwise, he should be under the neces- 
sity, in conformity with the letter and 
spirit of his instructions, of opposing him. 
He would not, at the present, press the 
right hon. gent. for an answer, but hoped, 
in the course of the debate, he would be 
so good as to give him satisfaction on the 
point, as according to the answer he 
should receive, his vote would be regulated. 
‘Lord Castlereagh said that he could not 
reconcile it to his sense of duty to give a 
silent vote on the present important ques- 
tion ; ‘he was the more desirous of deliver- 
ing his sentiments, as circumstances had 
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occurred since the subject-was last under 
consideration, which deserved the most 
serious notice ; he regretted to find that 
increased obstacles to the measure of 
extending further political indulgences to 
the Catholics had arisen out of their own 
conduct and declarations ; obstacles, which 
from his former intercourse with the body 
were matter to him of equal surprise and 
regret. 

Considerations, which it was unnecesary 
for him now to detain the House with re- 
peating, had precluded him from giving 
his support to any of the various motions 
which had been submitted’ to parliament 
since the Union, for extending constitu- 
tional privileges to the Catholics ; his sen- 
timents, however, in favour of the principle 
of the measure, coupled with adequate 
arrangements for the security of the don- 
stitution in church and state, had always 
been unequivocally declared. It was an 
opinion formed upon much reflection, and 
nothing had occurred to shake his convic~ 
tion on that subject: he had supported 
the Union from a persuasion that it was 
calculated not only to put an end to the 
various political dangers and anomalies of 
distinct legislatures, in the same empire, 
but, as opening the only means of adopt- 
ing, with safety to our establishments, a 
more comprehensive and liberal system 
of government. 

He had never considered that the claims 
of the Catholics to further indulgences 
rested upon a claim of a right, as had been 
urged by the right hon. baronet (sir John 
Newport. Hehad always protested against 
such a principle, had considered that theit 
claims could only be constitutionally 
argued on grounds of expediency, and so 
far as they might be consistent with the 
stability of the constitution, more espe- 
cially the ecclesiastical branch of it; lie 
had always resisted political concessions 
to the Roman Catholics in the parliament 
of Ireland (having voted in 1793 against 
the grant of the elective franchise), from 
a persuasion that, so long as Ireland was 
governed by a distinct legislature, a par- 
ticipation in political power, with a sect, 
composing, as it did, the majority of the 
whole population, was utterly inconsistent 
with the security of the established church, 


and with the tranquil administration of 
our affairs. 

It was the measure of union to which be 
had looked, as alone caiculated, by placing 
the whole fabric of the government, civ 
and ecclesiastical, upon the basis of a cor- 
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responding population, to. enable the state 
. to adopta course of greater political in- 
dulgence to the Catholics: but, in looking 
to sueh a system, it never had been his 
opinion, nor that of his late right hon. 
friend (Mr.. Pitt), that such concessions 
could be made without qualifications and 
restrictions ; it had been, on the con- 
trary, their deliberate and declared opi- 
nion, that they could only be thought of, 
upon the principle of substituting new and 
equivalent securities in the room of those 
to be done away ; securities, which in 
their judgment, might be framed upon 
principles consistent at once with the 
tenets of the Roman Catholics, and with 
the improved security of our civil and re- 
ligious establishments. 

In estimating the safety of such a mea- 
sure, lord Castlereagh admitted that the 
amount‘of Catholic power to be thus in- 
troduced into the system of the constitu- 
tion must be weighed, not solely and se- 
parably, but that its probable efiect must 
be considered in reference to that of the 
other sectarists of the empire, with whom 
their political efforts might, at moments, be 
combined. ‘The security of the state, in- 
cluding the church, must be adequately 
provided for, against dangers from all 
quarters ; and it is no reflection upon the 
loyalty of dissenters, whether Protestant or 
Catholic, in judging on such a question, 
to consider, that they cannot be expected 
to be animatedwith the same warm at- 
tachment to the preservation of a church 
establishment from which they disseut, as 
naturally animates the members of that 
establishment itself. It was also necessary 
to consider how these important inierests 
might be affected by the political power 
of the various dissenting’ sects, in the 
struggles of party, pressing forward mea- 
sures which might be injurious to the 
permanent security of the established re- 
ligion. 

Lord Castlereagh said that it was im- 
possible to traverse the endless detail of 
reasoning upon which the investigation of 
a question of this complicated nature de- 
pended ; he could only state, that his judg- 
ment, examining it upon these precautio- 
nary principles, was prepared to decide 
in favour of concession under proper 
_guards ; he did so upon a conviction that 
it was, under all the circumstances, the 
safest as well asthe wisest course.. He 
was of opinion that the anomalous system 
that now prevailed on this subject, in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, could not be 
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permanently adhered to,—a system cons ~ 
tradictory and clashing in itself, and which - 
was most restrictive in. England, where 
least danger could be apprehended from 
Catholic authority; whilst, in Ireland, 
where sectarism. preponderated, it was 
comparatively relaxed. 

He was persuaded that, if the Catholics 
conducted themselves with temper and 
loyalty, and were prepared to concede 
those securities to the state which their 
religion admitted of, and the Protestants 
were entitled to require, that a revision - 
of this system must ultimately be accom- 
plished with the good will and cordial 
consent of the Protestants ; that the con- 
cession should proceed from such a tem- 
per, had always appeared to him essen- 
tial to its being either safe or useful! ; for, 
without sentiments of mutual conciliation 
and confidence previously established, he 
feared a precipitate incorporation would 
only tend to excite political contention 
and animosity. ; 

Lord Castlereagh then proceeded to 
discuss the internal circumstances, of Fre- 
land, which rendered regulations neces- 
sary, and made concession, under ade- 
quate checks, conducive to the social set- 
tlement of Ireland; he adverted to the 
magnitude of the Catholic population—the 
struggles for power that had for centuries 
divided and desolated the country—the. 
severe laws the Protestants, a minority in 
Ireland, but a majority in the scale of the 
empire, had felt themselves compelled, 
under an overruling necessity, to enact,’ 
for their own preservation,—laws framed to 
depress Catholic power, and to secure the 
state and the church, by weakening oppo- 
nents then unhappily hostile to both. 
Happier times had succeeded, The last 
century in Ireland had been one of com- 
parative repose and returning concord. 
The Protestants had met the change with 
corresponding sentiments, and we had the 
satisfaction to observe, under the benevo- 
lent protection of his present Majesty, the 
Catholics relieved from all the severities 
and the greater part of the disabilities of 
that painful code; . but still, whilst the 
Roman Catholics have long ceased to be 
a depressed and . impoverished people: 
whilst all the means of acquiring wealth, 
influence, and, of course, power, have ' 
been communicated to. them, little pro- 
gress has been made in considering how 


this mighty interest in the scale, not only 


of Ireland, but of the empire, can best 
be brought into useful connection with 
the state. ' . ‘His 
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His right hon, friend (sir W. Scott) had 
truly described the great power and in- 
fluence which every where appertains to 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and no 
where in a greater degree than in Ireland. 
It might be doubted whether the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic clergy in 
Ireland was not the most powerful instru- 
ment that existed in that country to di- 
rect the minds of the people, not merely 
with respect to their spiritual, but their 
temporal concerns. How important then, 
‘to the peace, as well as social and moral 
improvement of the country, that the 
clergy of so large a proportion of the peo- 
ple should be connected with the state by 
every tie of common interest which may 
be compatible with the principles of 
their religion and the character of its mi- 
nisters. 

When he expressed his desire to see 
such a comnection established, it was not in 
the expectation of imposing upon them any 
unbecoming or unworthy influence, which 
might lower them in the minds of their 
own people, and disqualify them from the 
due discharge of their sacred functions, 
It was no part of his purpose to endeavour 
to extinguish the Roman Catholic religion 
in Ireland; he might lament the extent of 
sectarism in the empire as adding largely 
to the difficulties of governing it, but he 
was sure any attempt at this time to dis- 
‘turb the faith and habits of a people long 
attached, under every difficulty, to their 
religion, was equally unwise and imprac- 
ticable; his wish was, therefore, not that 
they should cease to be Roman Catholics, 
for if they did, they probably would cease 
to have any religion at all, but that they 
should continue to be sincere, but liberal 
Roman Catholics, connecting themselves 
with their own government, for purposes 
of mutual benefit, to the exclusion of all 
foreign connection. 

It was not as justifying any reflection 
upon the Roman Catholic body in Ireland, 
he felt it necessary to state, that, not only 
no connection at this moment subsisted 
between their church and the temporal 
State under which they lived, such as has 
been known to exist both between Roman 
Catholic governments and Roman Catho- 
lic churches, bat between Protestant go- 
vernments and Roman Catholic churches, 
without any infraction of the principles 
of their faith; but that the Catholi¢‘hier- 
archy in Ireland is known to be at this 
day in a state of more complete and un- 
qualified dependence upon a foreign au- 
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thority, than any other ‘Catholic church 
now subsisting in Europe. It is no re- 
proach to the Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland, that the liberties of their church 
have not been vindicated in former times 
as successfully against the see of Rome as 
those of the Gallican or' other Roman Ca- 
tholic churches have been: such efforts 
have seldom been made ‘successfully, ex- 
cept in concert witb, and at the instance 
of, the state itself. 1t has been the unfor- 
tunate policy of the British government, 
since the reformation, instead of endea- 
vouring to limit and controul papal autho- 
rity, (so far as papal power may, consist- 
ently with the principles of the Roman 
Catholic church, be limited and con- 
trouled,) to aim at a fruitless and ineffec- 
tual exclusion of what they never did, or 
could effectually exclude. If such a policy 
were ever rational, it is obviously inappli- 
cable to times when the religion of the 
Roman Catholics is not only recognised 
and established by law, but those who 
profess it admitted to the exercise if not 
of all, at least of some, of the most im- 
portant privileges of the constitution. 

Is it not obvious, then, that the state 
and the Roman Catholics have a common 
interest in obtaining such safe-guards 
against the abuse of papal authority and 
foreign influence, as other states, both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant, have esta- 
blished, without prejudice to the principles 
of the Roman Catholic church, aud with 
the full acquiescence and sanction of the 
pope himself? and surely, if, at former 
periods, such securities were desirable, how 
indispensably necessary have they become 
since the head of that church has not only 
ceased, in common with the other states of 
Europe, to be free, but has been enslaved 
as a prisoner, within the territories of the 
enemy ? 

Such were the feelings and impressions 
under which Mr. Pitt’s government, at the 
period of the Union, contemplated the 
possibility of effecting a general settle- 
ment. 

Upon the ecclesiastical part of the ar- 
rangement, lord Castlereagh was autho 
rised, in the year 1799, to communicate 
with the Catholic clergy. It wasdistinctly 
understood, that ‘the~ consideration of the 
political claims of the Catholics must re- 
main for the consideration of the imperial 
parliament ; butthe expediency of making 
some provision for their clergy, under 
proper regulations, was so generally recog- 
rs even by those who were averse te 
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concessions of a political nature, that a 
communication was officially opened with 
the heads of their clergy upon this subject. 

The result of their deliberations was 


laid before government, in certain resolu- 


tions, signed by ten of their bishops, in- 
cluding the four metropolitans, in Ja- 
nuary, 1799 ; in which they declare: 
“That, in the appointment of the pre- 
lates of the Roman Catholic religion to 
vacant sees within the kingdom, such in- 
terference of the government as may 
enable it to be satisfied of the loyalty of 
the person to be appointed, is just, and 
ought to be agreed to. 

« That, to give this principle its full ope- 
ration, without infringing the discipline 
ef the Roman Catholic church, or di- 
minishing the religious influence which 
prelates of that church ought justly to 
possess over their respective flocks, the 
following regulations appear necessary. 

“1, On the vacancy of a see, the 
diocesan clergy to recommend, as usual, a 
candidate to the prelates of the ecclesi- 
astical province, who elect him, or any 
other they may think more. worthy, by a 
majority of suffrages : inthe case of equa- 
lity of suffrages, the metropolitan, or senior 
prelate to have a casting vote. 

“2. In the election of a metropolitan, 
if the provincial prelates do not agree 
within two months from the vacancy, the 
senior prelate shall forthwith invite the 
surviving. metropolitans to the election, 
in. which each will then have a vote. In 
the equality of suffrages, the presiding 
metropolitan to have the casting vote. 

«3. In these elections the majority of 
suffrages must be wltra medictatem, as the 
canons require, or must consist of the suf- 
frages of more than half the electors. 

““ 4. The candidates so elected, to be 
presented by the president of the election, 
to government, which, within one month 
after such presentation, will transmit the 


name of the said candidate, if no objec- 


tion lie against him,. for appointment to 
the holy see, or return said name to the 
president of the election, for such trans- 
mission as may be agreed on. 

«5. If government have any proper 
objection against such candidate, the pre- 
sident of the election will be informed 
thereof, within one month after presenta- 
tion, who in that case, will convene the 
electors, and proceed to the election of 
another candidate. 

“ Agreeably to the discipline of the 
Roman Catholic church these regulations 








can have noeffect without the sanction of ° 


the holy see ; which sanction the Roman 
catholic prelates of this kingdom shall, as 
soon as may be, use their endeavours to 
procure. ‘ 

«The prelates are satisfied that the no- 
mination of parish priests, with a certi- 
ficate of their having taken the oath of al- 
legiance, be notified to government.” 

The House will judge of the surprise 
with which he must. have learnt, after 
receiving from the heads of. that church 
the resolutions in question, not only that 
such regulations as were therein expressed, 
and which corresponded precisely with 
those which the right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Ponsonby) was authorised by Dr. Milner. 
to open to parliament in the year 1807) 
could not be acceded to by the Catholics, 
but that it was also alledged that the 
Roman Catholic bishops who gigned 
those resolutions, had been terrified by 
the Irish government of that day into an 
acquiescence in measures which they af- 
terwards, upon reflection, disapproved. 

Lord Castlereagh expressed his persua- 
sion that a statement so ridiculous upon 
the face of it, and so utterly destitute 
of truth, never could have been counte- 
nanced by any one of the respectable indi- 
viduals who signed those resolutions. The 
fact was, that he never perceived the 
slightest repugnance on their part to the 
measure, or doubt of its being consistent 
with the principles of their religion to 
give tothe crown a negative upon the ap- 
pointment of their bishops ; as little did 
they doubt of the arrangement being ac- 
ceptable to the pope, whose consent they 
undertook to use their endeavours as soon 
as possible to-procure. So far from the 
negative so intended to be given to the 
crown, being considered as carrying with it 
any direct controul over the appointment 


of their bishops, that the wish to have * 


such a power was distinctly disclaimed on 
the part of government. Not that minis- 
ters considered that an actual nomination 
of a Roman Catholic bishop, ‘even bya 
temporal prince of a different church, 
was in itself necessarily incompatible with 
the Roman Catholic faith in Ireland, any 
more than in Russia, or Prussia, the nomi- 
nation only operating in the nature ofa 
recommendation to the pope; but it was 
of all others precisely that powerwhich 
government would have .been most un- 
willing to charge itself. with, incompetent 
as they felt themselves faithfully to ad- 
minister such a trust. They were pet- 
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suaded that direct.patronage was unneces- 
sary to the purposes which they alone had 
in view, in claiming any interference, 
viz. the obtaining for the Protestants, a se- 
curity that no person hereafter should be 
invested with the funetions of a Roman 
Catholic bishop, of whose character, as a 
loyal man and good subject, the state was 
not previously satisfied ; and they also 
knew that direct appointments by the 
state were likely to create unnecessary 
jealousy, and to deprive, in the same 
degree, the individual chosen, of the re- 
spect and confidence of those committed 
to his care. If patronage had been really 
their object, it never could have been se- 
cured, but on the contrary defeated, by 
the open and avowed exercise of such a 
power as the proposed negative by the 
responsible servants of the crown. No 
such object was looked to, and the persons 
with whom government communicated at 
the time did perfectly understand, and did 
justice to the principles upon which they 
acted. It is due to the Roman Catholic 
bishops, at the same time, to state that 
government experienced, on their part, 
every facility in the inquiries they had to 
make; they furnished them freely, and 
without the appearance of distrust, with 
every information they required. They 
shewed, throughout the discussion, an 
earnest disposition to conform to any ar- 
tangements which might be proposed, 
with a view of giving confidence to the 
Protestants, and which might not dero- 
gate from the principles of their own 
church. They acknowledged that a mo- 
derate provision from the state, such as 
had been extended to the Presbyterian 
clergy in Ireland, and to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy in Scotland, would contribute 
much to the comfort and respectability of 
their clergy, yet they always displayed an 
unaffected and disinterested reluctance to 
receive exclusive benefits, which might 
have the appearance of separating their 
interests from those of the laity, and 
thereby impair their means of discharging 
with effect their sacred functions, 

Those who have studied the public tem- 
per in Ireland, can best appreciate how 
salytary would have been the effects of 
such an arrangement ; how much the Pro- 
testants would have been conciliated and 
satisfied, if the government were entrusted 
with the means of excluding dangerous 
men from the exercise of me important 
powers; and how much the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy might be improved, if they 





grew up in such communication with the 
state, under which they lived, as to feel 
that it was not less their interest than 
their duty to-maintain at all times a repu- 
tation for loyalty and fidelity. Its bene- 
fits would not have terminated there: in 
times of public tumult and popular delu- 
sion, the Roman Catholic clergy would 
feel, that they had at least something on 
which they might subsist, without being 
compelled to flatter the passions of their 
misguided flock, till the period of intem- 
perance had passed away, and might thus 
be enabled, with a firmer and bolder step, 
to tread in the path of their duty. 

- Whilst the Roman Catholic clergy feel 
a becoming confidence in the purity of 
their own intentions, and justly appeal to 
the tests by which they have solemnl 
disclaimed all the noxious tenets whic 
have, in former times, been imputed to 
their church ;—whilst they declare that 
they owe no obedience to the pope, incon- 
sistent with their duty as good subjects, 
and that their allegiance to the external 
head of their church is purely spiritual, 
and restricted to matters of faith and doc- 
trine, yet they must be too well versed in 
the history of mankind, not to feel and to 
allow, that, so long as spiritual authority 
is exercised by men, it is prone to mix it- 
self in temporal concerns, more especially 
in matters which may be considered as af- 
fecting the interests of the church itself; 
that a taste. for power is inseparable from 
human nature, and that the times may re- 
turn when the power and influence of the 
see of Rome, if not restrained by whole- 
some regulations, (a supposition not extra- 
vagant, when the visible head of the Ca- 
tholie church is a prisoner, and conse- 
quently an instrument in the hands of the 
enemy,) may be turned against the tem- 
poral interests and security of the state. 
Why is the British government alone, of 
all the powers of Europe, to remain ex- 
posed to a danger, against which it has 
been the invariable policy of all other 
states, Roman Catholic as well as Protes- 
tant, to provide. Why should Spain, the 
country perhaps, of all others in Europe, 
least disposed either to heresy or schism, 
have sedulously excluded the see of Rome 
from any intercourse with their church, 
except through the state? Why did 
Austria? Why did France; unless they 
were satisfied that such a power, ifsecretly 
exercised over the clergy, passing by t 
state, might, and must be abused; If 
Roman Catholic states have not thought it 
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safe to rely upom the mere security of 
oaths, defining the allegiance of the clergy 
to the temporal government, the interpre- 
tation of which, in all cases of doubtful 
import, as matter of conscience, can only 
rest with the individuals subscribing them ; 
and if they have'deemed it essential to 
their freedom, and safety, to fence them- 
selves round with additional safeguards, 
and even to exclude the direct power of 
the see of Rome, from operating within 
their dominions, in concerns not purely 
appertaining to faith and doctrine; can 
the Roman Catholics of these dominions 
complain, if the Protestant state of this 
realm should regard that foreign power 
with similar sentiments of fair and justi- 
fiable jealousy, and insist upon corres- 
ponding measures of security and precau- 
tion? Shall the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land complain, or are they rationally en- 
titled’ to impute to their own government, 
views either illiberal or unwise, when they 
demand securities from them not greater 
than states purely Roman Catholic in their 
structure have required? If the Sovereigns 
of Russia and Prussia claimed not only 
the right of excluding all briefs or re- 
scripts from the see of Rome, not pre- 
viously submitted to the temporal autho- 
rity of the respective states ; if they fur- 
ther assumed (if not with the formal sanc- 
tion of the suvereign pontiff expressed in 
a concordat, yet certainly with his full 
and cordial acquiescence in giving effect to 
the appointments made) the direct and 
positive nomination to all the Roman Ca- 
tholic sees within their dominions; if re- 
gulations similar in principle have pre- 
vailed in Protestant states, popular in their 
form of government,—shall it be imputed’ 
as a demand unreasonable on the part of 
the crown of Great Britain, not actually to 
nominate, but to have the power of ex- 
cluding persons from the exercise of the 
episcopal functions, in whose loyalty his 
Majesty cannot confide ?—Shall all the 
Roman Catholic subjects in Europe cheer- 


fully confide such power to their respec- | 


tive governments ?—Shall the head of the 
Roman Catholic church himself acknow- 
ledge such powers, not only in all the 
Roman Catholic sovereigns in Europe, 
but in. the monarch of the Greek church 
in Russia, and in a Protestant monarch in 
Prussia ; and yet refuse to the king of these 
realms a much more limited interference ? 
That any such repugnance would have 
been found in the late, or present pontiff, 
when in possession of their personal liber- 


ties, has always been denied by persons 
most competent to answer for their senti. 
iments. Does it then become the Irish 
‘Roman Catholics to raise difficulties on 
‘this head ?—Does it become their titular 
‘bishops, aften all that has passed on thig 
subject, to object? They ought to recol. 
lect that their church, being a strictly. 
papal church, peculiarly warrants the state 
in such a demand. The Roman Catholic 
church of Ireland, from causes already al- 
luded to, never has vindicated its own li. 
berties against the see of Rome, it has no 
concordat, it has no domestic rights ex. 
pressly secured. The pope has, on many 
occasions, rejected the recommendations of . 
their bishops to vacant sees, and substituted: 
direct nominations from himself in their 
room. In short, it may beasserted, found. 
ing their discipline and church govern- 
ment principally on the canons of the 
council of Trent, a council which pointed- 
ly saved to the see of Rome all its rights 
and privileges, in the most extended and 
objectionable sense, and which has never 
been acknowledged, im points of discipline, 
by the Gallican and other free churches, 
that the Irish church is at-this day one of 
the most dependent in Europe,. and that 
in which the power of the pope has the 
most unqualified sway. 

It is impossible that the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland should, upon reflection, 
gravely determine to stand on such 
grounds, when they come: to solicit consti- 
tutional privileges, and political confidence. 
Do they mean to describe themselves as 
such separatists from the whole body of 
the Roman Catholics in Europe, that, con- 
sistently with the principles of their reli- 
gion, they cannot enter into any connec- 
tion with the state under which they live? 
In the discussion of a settlement, under the 
protection of which mutual confidence 
might be expected hereafter to prevail, 
many new points may suggest themselves 
for candid consideration; but can there 
exist any question upon points long since 
settled, and understood, by the practice of 
every liberal Roman Catholic in Europe ? 
—If such pretensions are persevered in, 
the inference must be, not that the Roman: 
Catholic religion itself is the obstacle, but 
that the belief and practice of it, at this 
day prevalent in Ireland, is the impedi- 
ment?—Are the Roman Catholics pre- 
pared for such an avowal? If they are, it . 
appeared'to him they must wait’ till better 
times and better notions prevail on their 
part, before they can hope to urge their 
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claims with any prospect of success. 
With such sentiments political incorpora- 
tion can never. lead to peace and union. 
Upon such principles concession was never 
contemplated by Mr. Pitt, nor, as far as 
he believed, by any of those who acted 
with him at the time of the Union. They 
were prepared to give the Roman Catho- 
lics the most unqualified securities, for the 
free exercise of their religion; their wish 
was to see the ministers of the Roman 
Catholic communion, without prejudice 
to the established religion, decently en- 
dowed. They had no desire to interfere 
with the discipline of the Roman Catholic 
church, so far as it regarded matters of 
worship; but, in so far as it concerned the 
appointment of their clergy, especially 
the titular bishops, and more particularly 
the intercourse of the Roman Catholic 
body with the see of Rome, they desired 
to see it brought under such regulations, 
as, without imposing any degrading de- 
pendence upon the crown, might dissipate 
the impressions of alarm naturally arising 
from the secret exercise of a foreign in- 
fluence within these realms :—by secret, 
he did not mean to insinuate, that it had 
not been innocently exercised in latter 
times; by the two latter pontiffs, he be- 
lieved it had been not only innocently, 
but most virtuously administered, and with 
the most friendly views both to the inte- 
rests of the state, and the preservation of 
internal peace; but no such covert. inter- 
ference ought to prevail in any country, 
and it ought to be the wish of the Roman 
Catholic body, as: much as of the Protes- 
tant, that its operations should be undis- 
guised, and be submitted openly to the in- 
spection of the temporal power. 

Lord Castlereagh proceeded to argue on 
the compatibility of such a modified en- 
dowment of the clergy of a dissenting 
sect, with the preservation of the estab- 
lished church in all its rightsand privileges. 
He instanced the advantages which had 
been derived from a similar provision, 
which had long been enjoyed by the Pres- 
byterian clergy, but espeeially from the 
regulations under which that endowment 
had been lately extended. He adverted 
to a similar extension of royal benevolence 
to the Roman Catholic Clergy in Scotland, 
which took place, with the grateful ac- 
knowledgements of the late’ Pope, Pius 
VI. in the year 1796: He pointed’ out 
that the adoption of such a measure of 
indulgence to the:two ancient sects, whose 
numbers and weight in the empire made 
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them objects of permanent regulation, did 
not countenance any claim in the various 
and fluctuating sectarists of the present 
day to similar favor and protection, which 
could not fail to be productive of the great- 
est evils, as tending to encourage religious 
separation. He instanced the case of Scot- 
land, where the episcopal church was en- 
dowed by the state, without prejudice to 
the established Presbyterian religion, and 
contended that, so far from endangering, 
such a system was calculated to strengthen 
the established church, by tranquvillizing 
Ireland, and by placing the clergy of the 
most numerous sect in a more friendly 
relation to the state. . 

In this view, he further argued against 
the idea that any additional evil or diffi- 
culty arose from the existence of the Roman 
Catholic religion in an episcopal form in 
Ireland. On the contrary, he was of opi- 
nion, that’ the power and authority inci- 
dent’ to bishops was, in itself, protanio, 
a salutary reduction of the external au- 
thority of the See of Rome; and on this 
ground, however, the assumption of the 
titular character might excitesome degree 
of uneasiness, he much preferred the mi- 
nistry of bishops to that of apostolic vicars, 
who were missionaries, removeable at 
pleasure, and obliged explicitly to obey 
all orders from Rome. 

Lord Castlereagh next proceeded to 
complain of the insinuations too often 
falsely and ignorantly thrown out, of 
pledges given #0 the Roman Catholics on 
this subject, at the time of the Union. He 
condemned the practice of idly imputed 
breaches of faith on loose grounds, which 
tended to excite a sense of injury, as well 
as disappointment. It was singular if 
such pledges had ever been given, or 
promises made, that none of the parties to 


‘whom they were addressed, should have 


come forward distinctly to claim their 
execution ; he asserted that none such 
existed, to his: knowledge, and he could 
venture to make the same assertion on 
behalf of those with whom he had acted. 
He did not mean to say, that many of 
the Roman Catholics did not form, and 
naturally form, sanguine hopes that fur- 
ther political indulgences would follow 
the Union, founding such expectation on 
several of the speeches delivered in par- 
liament at the time, and on the general 
language held,—that their claims would 
be discussed in the united legislature with 
less prejudice, and that the question itself 
would then come forward, stripped of 
3 
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speeches could only,conclude the indivi- 
duals who. made them, they could neither 
commit the parliament, nor the govern- 
ment, whose language uniformly was, that 
it was a question which must remain for 
the unfettered wisdom of the united pariia- 
ment to dispose of: and so pointedly dis- 
tinct was Mr.. Pitt’s language on this sub- 
ject, that, when. opening the measure, 
after setting forth all the immediate ad- 
vantages of union, he expressly argued, 
that it would be more safe, in an united 
legislature, either to concede, or to refuse 
the Roman Catholic claims. 

So anxiously solicitous was the Irish go- 
vernment not to mislead the Roman Ca- 
tholics, with false hopes, that they never 
gave them, during the two years the Union 
was in agitation, any reason to know what 
line Mr. Pitt was likely ultimately to take 
upon their measure. In consequence of 
this studious reserve on their part, much 
of the influence of the Roman - Catholic 
body was exerted against the Union, and 
so little did the Roman Catholics, who 
had been in communication with the Irish 
government, feel themselves entitled, from 
any previous explanations they had. re- 
ceived, to expect Mr. Pitt to take the de- 
cisive line he did in favour of their claims, 
that he believed his doing so was a matter 
of considerable surprise to them. . 

That lord Cornwallis never considered 
any pledge or assurance to have. been 
given, he had the means of proving, be- 
yond the possibility of doubt, from a 
communication received from that noble 
lord, in 1801, in reply to inquiries made 
by himself, relative to two papers, which 
the House will recollect were circulated in 
Ireland at that time, and which he. (lord 
Castlereagh) had_ never seen till they ap- 
peared in print; onthe contrary, the prin- 
ciple upon which lord Cornwallis acted 
was, that the measure, to be either con- 
ciliatory or dignified, ought to be the 
spontaneous and gratuitous act of the 
united legislature. The Memorandum re- 
ceived from lord Cornwallis, he would, 
with permission, read. 

«* Dublin Castle, March 3, 1801. 

«« My dear Lord ; 

“In answer to the queries stated; 
in your lordship’s letter to the lord lieute- 
nant, of the 26th instant, his excellency 
has directed me to enclose to you the state- 
ment which accompanies this letter, and 
which has been prepared according to his 
excellency’s directions; I am ever, my 
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many of its. local difficulties; but these. 


dear lord, most truly, your lordship’s 
servant, . Cooke.” 

“ Viscount Castlereagh, &c. ”’ 
’ Memorandum. «When it was notified 
to the lord lieutenant that Mr. Pitt, lord 
Grenville, lord Spencer, lord Camden, 
Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Windham, had re- 
quested permission to retire from his Ma- |. 
jesty’s councils, upon their not being sanc- 
tioned in bringing forward such measures 
as they thought essential to secure to the 
empire the full benefit of the Union, the 
most important of which measures was a _ 
concession .of further privileges to his 'Ma- 
jesty’s Roman Catholic subjects, his ex- 
cellency conceived that it was expedient 
that the Catholic body should have an 
authentic communication upon a subject 
so. deeply affecting their situation and in- 
terests,, and so calculated to influence 
their future conduct. 

« His excellency had long held it as 
his private opinion, that the measure in- 
tended by those of his Majesty’s ministers 
who were retiring from office, was neces- 
sary for securing the connection of Ireland 
with Great Britain. He had been, how- 
ever, cautious in his language on the sub- 
ject, and had studiously avoided any de- 
claration tothe Catholics, on which they 
could raise an expectation, that their 
wishes were to be conceded. Through 
the whole measure of the Union, which was 
in discussion for two years, and, during 
which period, every’ effort was made to 
procure a resistance to the measure on the 
part of the whole body of the Catholics, 
no favourable assurance or promise was 
mate to them. 

«heir judicious conduct, during that 
trying »period, confirmed his excellency 
in the opinion, that every measure tend- 
ing to secure their attachment to the em- 
pire in future, which they had in this in- 
stance so essentially served, ought in true 
policy to. be-attempted. 

« His excellency did therefore recom- 
mend it to his chief secretary, who was 
engaged with his Majesty’s ministers, in 
the course of the summer, in England, 
to second every - disposition for effecting 
the object of the Catholics : atthe same 
time he retained a prudential reserve to 
the.Catholics during the progress of the 
discussions of the cabinet. , 

“His Majesty having approved of the 
solicitation of the majority of his Majesty’s 
ministers to retire from his Majesty’s 
eouncils, his excellency having requested 
that his Majesty would:extend to him the 
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same indulgence, it became a matter of 
ublic duty for his excellency to-explain 
to the Catholic body the sentiments which 
had been held with respect to them, and 
to inculcate the line of conduct which in 
‘this arduous crisis it became them to pur- 
sue. ; 

« His excellency therefore, being ap- 
prized of the sentiment held by Mr. Pitt, 
did, on the 13th of February, send for 
lord Fingal and Dr. Troy, and gave them 
two papers, to be by them circulated 
among the principal Catholics in different 
parts of Ireland. 

« The first, his Excellency felt assured, 
corresponded with Mr. Pitt’s sentiments ; 

« And the other conveyed his own pri- 
vate sentiments, formed on the speeches 
and conduct of many of the most eminent 
characters of all parties and distinctions. 

« It being of great importance that any 
communication made by hvs excellency, 
should not be misunderstood, or misin- 
terpreted, and that it should make a due 
impression, and produce a general good 
effect, his excellency preferred a written 
to a mere verbal communication, which 
might have been ill reported, and might 
have been subject to perversion, accord- 
ing to the inclination or the capacity of 
these who should circulate and receive it. 

«‘ His excellency has seen: a happy re- 
sult from this mode of proceeding. Ru- 

‘mours having been transmitted from Eng- 
land, that the wishes of the Catholics 
were likely to be acceded. to, every ill 
consequence from their disappointment 
has been obviated; and there is now every 
reason to believe, that they will take that 
line of conduct which the well-wishers to 
his Majesty’s service, and the cause of the 
empire, would desire.” 

The House will. perceive, from this 
statement, not only that no pledge was 
given previous to the Union, but that the 
papers in question, which have been often 
confounded in point of date with the 
Union, and been supposed to contain some 
pledge, were framed and issued in Ire- 
land, long after that measure had been ef- 
fected, without the knowledge or autho- 
rity of any member of the government in 
England... The sentiments contained in 
one of the papers*, lord Cornwallis knew 





* The leading part of his Majesty’s 
ministers finding unsurmountable obsta- 
cles to the bringing forward measures of 
“concession to the Catholic body, whilst in 
office, have felt: it impossible to continue 
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to be Mr. Pitt’s, having been conveyed in 
a letter from himself (lord Castlereagh) to 
his lordship, which letter was previously 








in administration, under their inability to 
propose it with the circumstances neces- 
sary to carrying the measure with all its 
advantages, and they have retired from 
his Majesty’s service, considering this line 
of conduct as most likely to contribute to 
its ultimate success. 

The Catholic hody will therefore see 
how much their future hopes must depend 
upon strengthening their cause by good 
conduct in the meantime. 

They will prudently consider their pros- 
pects, as arising from the persons who 
now espouse their interests, and compare 
them with those which they could look to 
from any other quarter. 

They may with confidence rely on the 
zealous support of all those who retire, and 
of many who remain in office, when it can 
be given with a prospect of success. 

They may be assured, that Mr. Pitt will 
do his utmost to establish their cause in 
the. public favour, and prepare the way 
for their finally attaining their objects. 

And the Catholics will feel, that as Mr. 
Pitt could not concur in a hopeless at- 
tempt to force it now, that he must at all 
times repress with the same decision, as if 
he held an adverse opinion, any uncon- 
stitutional conduct in the Catholic body. 

Under these circumstances it cannot be 
doubted, that the Catholics will take the 
most loyal, dutiful, and patient line of 
conduct, that they will not suffer them- 
selves to be led into measures, which can, 
by any construction, give a handle to the 
opposers of their wishes, either to misin- 
terpret their principles, or to raise an ar- 
gument for resisting their claims; but that, 
by their prudent and exemplary demean- 
our, they will afford additional - grounds 
to the growing number of their advocates 
to enforce their claims on proper occa- 
sions, until their objects can be finally 
and advantageously attained. 


Sentiments of a sincere friend to the Catholics, 
(Lord Cornwallis.) 


If the Catholics shall now proceed to 
violence, or entertain any ideas of gain- 
ing their object by convulsive measures, 
by forming associations with men of jaco- 
binical principles, they must of course 


lose the aid and support of those, who 
have sacrificed their own situation in their 
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seen and approved of by Mr. Pitt, al-, 


though not expressed precisely in the 
terms used in the paper; but that the opi- 
nions contained in the second. paper, 
were given to the Roman Catholics sim- 
ply as his lordship’s own sentiments at 
the moment, appeared distinctly, not only 
from the Memorandum which he had read, 
but still more pointedly from a correspon- 
dence which subsequently took place be- 
tween lord Cornwallis and Mr. Plowden *, 
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with reference to these papers, in which 
his lordship declares “that he never wag 
. authorized, directly or indirectly, b 
any member of the administration who 
then resigned ‘his office, to give a pledge 
that he would not embark again in the 
service of. government, except on the 
terms of the Roman Catholic privi- 
leges being obtained.’ That lord Corn- 


wallis did not continue to consider, even 
as a matter of opinion, that the grounds 





cause, but who would at the same time 
feelit to be their indispensable ‘duty to 
oppose every thing tending to confusion. 
On the other hand, should the Catholics 
be sensible of the benefits they possess, 
by having so many characters of emi- 
nence pledged, not to embark in the ser- 
vice of government, except on the terms 
of the Catholic privilege being obtained, 
it is to be hoped, that on balancing the 
advantages and disadvantages of their si- 
tuation, they would prefer a quiet and 
peaceable demeanour to any line of con- 
duct of an opposite description. 


* (Copy). Correspondente between Lord 
Cornwallis and Mr. Plowden. 
(From Mr. Plowden.) 

Essex Street, 6th April, 1805. 

My Lord; Having, by the publication 
ef my Historical Review of the State of 
Ireland, largely committed myself to the 
present and future generations, I will not 
dissemble that I am anxious to preserve, 
and hand down to posterity, my character 
free, as I know it to be, from the slightest 
stain upon its honour, honesty and truth. 
Ere your lordship quits this country, I 
have one request more to make of you, 
which, as it is an act of justice to the Irish 
nation and to yourself, 1 do expect will be 
attended td. It is merely that your lord- 
ship verify my assertion of your having 
given the papers mentioned in my Histo- 
rical Review, 3d vol. p. 944. to Doctor 
Troy, in the presence of Colonel Little- 
hales. My reason for asking this act of 
justice-at your hands is, in order that in 
your absence, I may effectually repel the 
charge which has been made to me per- 
sonally in Downing-street and elsewhere, 
by members of parliament, calling them- 
selves your lordships confidential friends, 
that you never did give such pledge to 
Doctor Troy, nor ever did entertain a 
sentiment like those which are expressed 
in that paper.- I am encouraged by se- 


veral of the first characters of this coun- | 


try, to prepare an abridged edition of m 
work, for more general consultation, and I 
shall, of course, avail myself of fresh evi- 
dence 'to confirm what I hope is true, as 
well as to correct what I should lament 
was false in the present edition. Your 
Tordship will not wonder that a certain de- 
gree of scepticism has assailed my mind 
upen coupling in my thoughts some re- 
cent appointments with many characters 
of eminence, pledged notto embark in the 
science of government, except on the 
terms of the Catholic privileges being ob- * 
tained. I therefore thought it consistent 
with the character of a gentleman to present 
you my works, to write to and to call upon - 
your lordship. As these intended marksé 
of attention have remained unnoticed, I 
should think it inconsistent with that cha- 
racter to renew them. I have the honour 
to be, with all due respect, Your Lord- 
ship’s obedient humble Servant, 

' Francis PLrowpen, 


(Lord Cornwallis’s Answer.) 


Burlington Street, 7th April, 1805. 

Sir; I have received your letter of yes- 
terday’s date, and I feel no difficulty in 
giving the most satisfactory answer to it 
in my power. 

I have neither a copy nor a distinct re- 
collection of the words of the paper that 
I gave to Doctor Troy ; but this! perfectly - 
well remember, that the paper was hastily 
given to him by me, to be circulated 
amongst his friends, with the view-of pre- 
venting any immediate disturbances or 
other bad effects that might be appre- 
hended from the accounts that had just 
arrived from England ; and if I made use 
of the word pledged, I could only mean 
that, in my own opinion, the ministers, 

| by resigning their, offices, gave a pledge 
of their being friends to the measure of 
Catholic Emancipation ; for 1 can assure 
you that I never received authority, di- 
rectly or indirectly, from any member 

administration who resigned his office, to 
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on which the ministers then resigned 

‘should preclude them from again Jend- 
ing themselves to the public service, 
was evident from his being the first him- 
self to accept a situation under the crown, 
an acceptance of office which no man who 
knew that exalted character, can suppose 
to have proceeded from any other motive 
than a sense,of public duty. But suppos- 
ing his opinion had remained unchanged, 
it could neither pledge nor bind Mr. Pitt, 
lord Grenville, himself, or others, who 
then retired, not to take office. 

The government at that day gave the 
most unequivocal proof of the sincerity 
of their sentiments on this great question, 
in retiring from an administration which, 
at that moment, enjoyed in the highest 
degree the confidence of their sovereign 
and the country. If they found greater 
impediments than they expected, much. 
greater than they could overcome, to the 





give a pledge that he would not embark 
again in the service of government, except 
on the terms of the Catholic privileges 
being obtained. Sir, I have the honor to 
be, &c. &c. Cornwattis. 


(From Mr. Plowden. ) 

Essex Street, 8th April, 1805. 
My Lord; Having given to your lord- 
ship a copy of my History, and in my 
letter of the 6th instant pointed to the 
page of it which contained that important 
paper, of which you say that you have 
neither a copy nor a distinct recollection, 
I take the liberty of inclosing an exact 
copy. of it, from the manuscript of Doctor 
Troy in my possession, which led me to 
believe that it, had neither been hastily 
given nor insidiously intended to answer 
a gy anligty purpose, or to meet the effects 
of a flying report. I have the honor to 
be, with all due respect, Your lordship’s 

obedient humble servant, 
Francis PLowDEn. 


(Lord Cornwallis’s Answer.) 


Burlington Street, 9th April, 1805. 


Sir; I alluded, in my former letter, to a 
short. paper which I gave to doctor Troy 
on the morning after the account of the 
resignations arrived. Ihave no copies of 
the papers that you transmitted to me. 
Ido not, however, doubt their authen- 
ticity; but of one circumstance I can 
speak with absolute certainty,, viz. that I 
had, on no occasion, any authority for 
making use of the word pledged, but the 
act of resignation, I have the honour to 
be, Sir, &c. ' CoRNWALLIS. 
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accomplishment of their views with re- 
spect to Ireland, no fair man can impute 
to them, on that account, that they did 
not discharge their public duty honestly, 
beldiy, and disinterestedly ; and if, after 
they bad given this decisive and | unequi- 
vocal proof of the designs they had form- 
ed for consolidating all the advantages of 
the Union, they were conscientiously sa- 
tisfied, from what then passed, that the 
measure could not be pressed with advan- 
tage, it became them to recollect, that 
this was not. the only question in which 
the interests of the empire were involved, 
and to fee] that duty commanded them no 
longer to refuse their services to. their 
sovereign, when his Majesty condescend- 
ed to require them. “ 

Lord Castlereagh concluded by stat- 
ing, that his vote, on the present night, 
would be guided by the same considera- 
tions which had on two former occasions 
induced him to be of opinion that no 
practical advantage could result to the 
question from going into a committee, 
whilst its successful accomplishment. re- 
mained, in his opinion, impossible. How 
much more hopeless had it become at the 
present moment, whén, in addition to all 
the former impediments to success, obsta- 
clesthe most serious, and to him the most 
unexpected, had been raised by the Roman 
Catholics themselves, It never had been 
any part of his purpose to force the Pro- 
testant mind upon the subject.. Time, 
and a due disposition evinced on the part 
of the Roman Catholics to connect them- 
selves with the state, might create favour- 
able impressions, on the growth of which, 
retrocessions of sentiment, such as those 
lately witnessed, could not fail to check 
and to destroy. For what purpose go 
into a committee, when no person has any 
plan to propose; when the Roman Ca- 
tholics are neither prepared nor enabled 
to comply. with what is allowed even by 
tae right hon. gent. (Mr. Grattan) who 
moves the committee, to be an essential 
preliminary? But, in his mind, there 
were other insuperable bars at present to 
its accomplishment, the public mind was 
not ripe for the measure, the indisposition 
was too general and too strong. He also 
felt too deeply impressed with those con- 
siderations which had determined Mr. 
Pitt to discourage the agitation: of the 
question, whilst he lived, to reconcile it 
to his ideas of duty, now-to press it. He 
had stated his sentiments candidly and 
fairly, he much doubted: the policy of 
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having exposed: a question of this nature 
to successive defeats, by bringing it for- 
ward under adverse circumstances ; -but, 
if the’ Roman Catholics thought discus- 
sion at all events advantageous to their 
catse, it was natural for them to court 
opportunities of bringing the subject 


under the repeated deliberation of parlia-. 


ment. Lord Castlereagh bore testimony 
to the judicious and temperate manner in 
which Mr. Grattan had always agitated 
the question, and concluded by hoping 
that, from the present debate, at least one 
advantage would result, that the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland would discover the 
errors into which they had lately fallen, 
and correct them. 

Sir John Hippisley rose to offer some 
explatiations. The noble viscount, he 
observed, had understood that there were 
not more than two dioceses in Ireland in 
which the discipline of the council of Trent 
had not been received and promulgated, 
although he (sir J. H.) had stated “ there 
were six in that predicament ;—but this 
distinction, (added the noble viscount) 
did not materially alter the general in- 
ference.”—The discipline of that coun- 
cil, particularly as affecting clandest?.e 
marriages, was not obligatory, because 
not canonically recognized in the areh- 
diocese of Dublin, nor in the dioceses of 
Kildare, Meath, Fernes, Ossory, nor in the 
wardinate of Galway, which has episcopal 
jurisdiction, though the warden, by a sin- 
gular prescription, is of a lay nomination : 
the result was, that a marriage between 
minors, without consent of parents, which 
was valid in either of these enumerated 
dioceses, would be deemed invalid in the 
other dioceses wherein the decrees of the 
council had been canonically received.— 
The inference, therefore, was certainly of 
more importance than the noble viscount 
attached to it; for it not only went to 
prove that much eventual mischief, affect- 
ing the feclings and property of families, 
was incidental to this contrariety of prac- 
tical discipline,—but also it demonstrated 
that the Roman Catholic church of Ire- 
land was not so implicitly governed by 
the decrees of the council of Trent, as had 
been asserted. In reference to another 
part of his speech, which had also been 
touched upon by the noble viscount, sir 
J..H. wished to state, that the acquies- 
cence of the Pope in the recommendation 
ofthe British and Irish Catholic prelates 
was not invariable; for some time after 
the abdication of James 2, the representa- 
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tive of the house of Stuart was generally . 


‘complimented with the recommendation,’ 


In latter times it was left almost entirely to 
the domestic prelates—but in the instance 
ofthe recommendation cf Dr. Milner as 
vicar apostolic of the middle district, 
though standing high in estimation at - 
Rome, the faculties of institution were for 
a considerable time suspended, as the see 
of Rome had been impressed with an opi- 
nion that the appointment would not have 
been acceptable to the then government. 
—Upon its being understood, however, 
there was no ground for such a report, the 
usual faculties were expedited. This fact 
may be taken as an instance in which the 
see of Rome was desirous to mark its re- 
spect for his Majesty’s government—a 
disposition uniformly manifested through- 
out the last and present pontificate. 

The Hon. W. Lambe.—Sir, I do not 
know whether the noble lord be right or 
not in his opinion, that this is the most un- 
favourable moment for bringing forward, 
with any prospect of success, the present 
question; but this I do in my conscience 
believe, that if thisquestion be not brought 
forward, that if this measure be not speedi- 
ly adopted, our blindness and our delay 
will be the ruin and destruction of this 
country.—Feeling as I do with the noble 
lord, that there is throughout this nation, 
as he expressed, a great weight of resist- 
ance to this measure; that there does 
prevail, in a great mina of our coun- 
trymen, a fair and honest, though in my 
view an erroneous and mistaken opinion 
upon this subject; and having upon a form- 
er occasion, in the year 1808, given a vote 
similar to that which I shall give this 
night, I must necessarily feel anxious, I 
had almost said, to vindicate, at least to 
explain, my own sentiments, and the line 
of conduct which I have already held and 
shall again pursue. —But this wish alone 
would not have been sufficient to induce 
me to rise, as I own I was very anxious to 
do immediately after the speech of the 
learned judge, who opened this night’s 
debate, if I had not thought and felt that 
the argument of that learned judge had 
placed the question exactly upon the 
ground- upon which it was most advanta- 
geous to argue it.—The learned judge, 
speaking not only with all the weight of 
bis own character and situation, but with 
all his own proper authority augmented 
and increased by all the dignity which 
belongs to the learned‘ university of Ox- 
ford; declares that the venerable body 
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which he represents do seriously and sin- 
cerely apprehend, from the removal of 
these disabilities upon the Roman Catho- 
lics, danger to the national church esta- 
blishment and to the Protestant religion. 
The learned judge, however, added not one 
word of argument in support of this asser- 


' tion, andI do put it to the House, whether 


it does become the learned judge, whether 
it does become the university of Oxford, 
upon a great question like this, to throw 
out vague and general declarations of 
danger, without condescending in the 
slightest degree to point out and explain 
from whence the danger arises, in what 
manner it threatens, and how the institu- 
tions and establishments alluded to are 
likely to be affected by the adoption of 
the. proposed measures—The learned 
judge attempted also to charge an incon- 
sistency upon my right hon. friend who 
brought forward this question, alledging 
that in the beginning of his speech he 
seemed to treat the religion of the subject 
as a matter with which the government 
had no right whatever to intermeddle or 
concern itself, as a matter resting solely 
between God and man, and that towards 
the conclusion he admitted, in contradic- 
tion to his former principle, that there 
might be political danger from the spiri- 
tual influence of a foreign power. —Good 
God ! Sir, danger from the spiritual influ- 
‘ence of a foreign power! danger from the 
prevalence of the Roman Catholic religion 
in Ireland! Who ever doubted, who ever 
disputed it? Who does not admit it with 
sorrow and trepidation? There is danger, 
Sir, a danger which makes me shudder 
day and night—a danger which makes 
the empire totter to its very foundation.— 
But the question is not now upon the ex- 
istence of the danger, but upon the best 
means of meeting and averting it.—The 
question is, whether there be danger in 
adopting this measure; whether there be 
danger in removing these disabilities ; 
whether there be danger in giving to the 
whole people of Ireland equal rights ; and 
whether, on the contrary, these be not the 
surest safeguards and defences against that 
danger, which we are all compelled to 
admit, and which we 4ll deplore. 

With respect to the principle of tolera- 
tion it has been over and over again said 
that we areall agreed—I hope we are; 
but the difference is, as to the applica- 
tion of that principle—I suppose it will 
be admitted to. me by the most zealous 
opposers of the present claims, that if they 





could be convinced in their own minds 
that the Roman Catholics would, when 
they had obtained equality, be content 
with it, that they would urge their. preten- 
sions no farther ; that they would not at- 
tempt to subvert the Protestant establish- 
ment, and erect a church of their own in 
its stead ; that they would. use the power 
which should be granted to them for the 
support of the constitution, and not for its 
overthrow ; that they would oppose, heart 
and hand, a foreign enemy, even though 
backed and assisted by all the spiritual in- 
fluence of the Pope, and not from religious 
motives unite with and assist him. JI say, 
if they could be thoroughly convinced 
that these are the principles, and that such 
would be the conduct of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, they would at once withdraw their 
opposition, and consent to the concession 
of those privileges, which prudence and 
apprehension of the different objects and 
intensions induce them now strenuously 
and decisively to withhold.—On the other 
hand, I am as willing to admit to them, 
that if it could be shewn to me that there 
were any chance, any likelihood of making 
any impression upon the Roman Catholic 
faith in Ireland, of producing within any 
time, such as human nature can reason- 
ably calculate upon, by the continuance 
of those restrictions, an increase and ex- 
tention of the Protestant religion, so much 
is that an object near to my heart, so 
anxiously and devoutly do I think thata 
consummation to be wished, that hostile 
as I am in principle to disabilities on _ac- 
count of pion belief, I should be wil- 
ling to embrace even this mode of pro- 
ducing so good an effect ; I should be ready 
to purchase so important an advantage 
even at the expense of the continuance of 
these laws. 

But upon both of these points my rea- 
son compels me to be of a. different. opi- 
nion.—I do not think such a spirit, such a 
temper, such a line of conduct is reason- 
ably to be apprehended from the Catholics. 
—I do not think the apprehension, if it 
were well grounded, of the demands which 
the Catholics may make hereafter, a just 
or a wise ground for refusing them what 
they demand at present; and if this ap- 
prehension of the malignity of their ul- 
terior views and objects be well founded, 
Ido not think, nor can any man think the 
refusal of their demands calculated to have 
any other effect than that of increasing, 
inflaming, and ‘irritating that malignity, 
still less can I believe that there is any 
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chance whatsoever of producing, at least 
within many years, any material altera- 
tion in the religious faith of the majority. 
of the Irish. 

It.is said, that ‘such is the never dying 
spirit of encroachment, that such’ is the 
restless lust of domination inherent in, and 
inseparabie from. the .existence of the 
Roman Catholic religion, that it never 
will acquiesce in any thing short. of com 
plete. and unqualified superiority both in 
chorch and state? Isthis said? Let us see 
how well it is borne out by facts. Recol- 
levi, that now during some centuries you 
have established, with some reluctance, 
and with some distarbances indeed, a re- 
ligion contrary to the opinion of the great 
majority of the inhabitants of that coun- 
try: you have placed and kept an here- 
tical clergy, heretical in the eyes of the 
people, in possession of all ecclesiastical 
revenues and of all ecclesiastical digitities. 
—You have effected that in Ireland which 
two Roman Catholic mionarchs, assisted 
by Roman Catholic ministers, found them- 
selves totally unable to effect im this island. 
—You have accomplished that object in 
Ireland, for attempting which you de- 
posed and drove into exile one of your 
own lawful hereditary soveréeigns.—-Let 

fus consider this fact. in justice to the 
Roman Catholics.—Let us recollect this 
plain statement of circumstances, when 
we talk of the obstinacy, of the restless- 
ness, of the unyielding spirit of that reli- 
gion, and let us also have clearly in our 
view, and bear strongly in our minds, 
that what we call obstinacy and perti- 
nacity in error; they call, aye and con- 
sider too, courage and fortitude in the 
cause of truth.—Is this spectacle of a reli- 
gion rejected by the greater part of the 
people, and at the same time established 
by law, exhibited by any other nation in 
Europe at this day? is it to be found in 
history ? is it reasonable in itself, if it be 
abstractly considered, and without refer- 
ence to the peculiar eircumstances which 
have made it necessary? If the answers 
to these questions be, as they must be, in 
the negative: a people who have ac- 
quiesced, and who are still willing to ac- 
quiesce in such a dispensation, do not 
deserve to be stigmatized as a very stiff- 
necked and perverse géneration, as ver 

pfone to rebellion, as ever ready to seize 
opportunities for insurrection, or as pecu- 
liatly tenacious in maintaining their own 
religious tenets and opinions,—will then 
tolération make them more rebellious than 
before? Will unity and indulgence excite 








a Spirit of hostility, which has not mani 
fested itself under harshness and: oppres~ 
sion? Will conciliation have the novel 
effect of alienating and offending ? 

But grant that it beso ; grant that their 
object be to overthrow the Protestant anid 
establish a Popish hierarchy ; grant: that 
if these concessions were mia le, sach woald 
still remain their object, then i ask, what 
greater power do you give them of ace 
complishing that object, by removing 
those restrictions? what greater dithculty 
do you throw i their way by continuing 
them? Do yon do any thing by them, but 
add to that eagerness for superiority which’ 
distinguishes, as you say, the Roman Ca-+ 
tholics, which, as others say, is the cha-_ 
racteristic of all religious sects, or rather 
of all bodies and: associations of men?— 
Do you diminish their numbers by them? 
No,—on the contrary, all sects thrive 
under any mark or note that is set upon 
them.—Do you detract from the authority’ 
of their pastors?——On the contrary, you 
give them every means of increasing their 
influence.—Do you establish any thing 
like a controul over them on the part of 
the government * No,—you miss the best 
means of obtaining sway amongst them} 
for what could give the government a 


‘greater, a better, a more genial influence 


amongst the Roman Catholics, than the 
circumstance of some of them being mem~ 
bers of this House, some of them enjoying 
commands in the army, some of them 
filling important civil offices under his 
Majesty: and if men there are amongst 
them, as no doubt there are, if men 
should arise amongst them, as no doubt 
there will, endowed in every respect 
with capacities sufficient to sustain the 
weight and support the dignity of the 
highest situations in the army, the 
navy, the law, and the state, is it to be 
expected or feared that such men will en 
tertain so depraved and mistaken notions 
of the tenets and doctrines of their own 
faith, as to be prepared to excite intestine 
commotion, to unite with the pope or any 
other foreign prince, to employ the power, 
which their merits have obtained, for the 
purpose of overturning that throne and 
that constitution from which their own 
dignity is derived, and upon the stability 
of which their own influence and import- 
ance, their own characters and fortunes, 
entirely depend ?—I trust there are no 
traitors in any class of our fellow-subjects; 
I trust there never will be; but I am sure 
they are more likely to be found amongst 
those who are excluded from trust and 
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ower, than amongst those who are ad- 
mitted to them.—These reasons are to my 
mind satisfactory, that there is no political 


P i me riot 
advantage to continuing these restrictive | 


laws, that there is no political danger in 
repealing them. en 

Now, Sir, with respect to the religious 
part of this question, which strictly speak- 
ing it is impossible to separate from the 
political, though for the sake of conve- 
nience it may Le so considered.—I am as 
anxious as any man in this House for the 
propagation of the true faith in Ireland ; 
{ have as much confidence in the’ nataral 
strength of the religion which we profess, 
I have as little doubt that, if it be ailowed 
to be heard, truth will ultimately prevail 
over error, the reformed over the Roman 
Catholic form of worship.—Take all the 
proper and rational means for promoting 
this great object, use ail the power of in- 
struction, of education, of argument, and 
you have my warmest wishes for your full 
success ;—but recollect at the same time 
that the progress of reason, though sure, 
is very slow against superstition ;—con- 
sider how very tardy the march of the 
human mind is upon these subjects ;—look 
back upon the page of history, and see 
whether, since that great schism which 
tore asunder the Christian world, since 
the memorable zra of the reformation, an 
era at which the eagerness of inquiry and 
the flagrant abuses of the Church of Rome 
had inflamed the minds of men to a vehe- 
mence and irritation, which lItas long 
since subsided; an ra, at which all 
men’s thoughts were intent upon religious 
differences and topics of controversy, and 
from which, consequently, no reasoning 
can be fairly applied to times of a dif- 
ferent complexion—see whether, since 
that period, you can produce me a single 
example of any great body of men who 
have changed the religion which they 
have received from their fathers.—How 
long, then, and this is perhaps the most 
Important point of view in which the 
question can be considered; how long are 
you to refuse to Ireland some of the most 
important privileges of the British consti- 
tution? How long must you determine to 
continue in that country the present un- 
natural state of affairs? If until the ma- 
jority of her inhabitants are converted 
from their religious errors, ages upon ages 
may first elapse, and you are pronounc- 
ing against them, according to the finite 
views of man, an eternal proscription. 

But then I ask you besides, of what as- 
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sistance to you in this great work of con- 
version are these disabilities? All the 
weapons, by which your cause must ulti- 
mately prevail, the weapons of reason, of 
argument, of common sense, will be as 
powerful in your hands after the repeal of 
these laws; as they are at’ present.—They 
are entirely independent of penal cedes 
and legislative exclusions.—How, then, 
do these restrictions help you in your ef- 
forts, or further you towards your object? 
—Why, not at all! on the contrary, they 
area great obstacle to your success, a 
great impediment to you in your course. 
—They «re so, because it is well’ known 
that all religious sects are active and zea- 
lous, and consequently that they thrive 
and grow under difficulty, and want, and 
disability; and that they become supine 
and negligent as soon as they are esta- 
blished in security.—These are prineiples 
so well known, so generally acknows 
ledged; that it is quite unnecessary for me 
to take up the time of the House by expa- 
tiating upon them.—This is the simple 
view which I take of the case.—I have 
the same objects in view as those who op- 
pose the present question; the mainte- 
nance of the Protestant establishment, and 
the extension of the Protestant religion : 
—for the reasons I have given, Ido not 
believe either that the former would be 
endangered or the latter retarded by our 
granting the prayer of these petitions. I 
have endeavoured to-establish five propo- 
sitions, which if they be established, lead, 
in my opinion, irresistibly to a conclusion 
in favour of the motion brought forward 
by my right hon. friend.—First, that 
there.is no reason to impute to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland a disposition hostile te 
the English government.—Secondly, that 
if such a disposition does not at present 
exist, it will not be produced in them b 
the concessions proposed to be made.— 
Thirdly, if such hostile disposition ‘does 
at present exist, you give it no greater 
power of doing injury by removing the 
disabilities, than it possessed while the 
remained in force.—Fourthly, that if you 
propose to delay this measure until any 

eat revolution is effected in the religious 
faith of the majority of the Irish nation, 

ou propose in fact to wait for ever.— 
And fifthly, that the continuance of these 
disabilities does not in the slightest de- 
gree promote the spreading of the Pro- 
testant faith. 

With respect to the subject which has 
been most insisted upon in the course of 
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this debate, I mean the Veto and all the 


topics connected with it, I shall think it, 


prudent to make very few observations. 
This.appears to me to be very delicate 
and very dangerous ground.—All the dis- 
cussions, all the differences, all the strong 
speeches and strong resolutions, which 
have been come to upon this point, lead 
my mind toa conclusion very different 
from that which I find has been adopted 
by others.—I can see in them nothing 
but the most imperative reasons for the 
immediate adoption of the measure which 
we are at present discussing, and the 
strongest and most melancholy proofs of 
the impolicy of having so long delayed it. 
—If there was any part of the speech of 
the learned judge upon which I could feel 
disposed.or venture to animadvert with 
any thing of asperity, it certainly would 
be that in which he seemed to affirm, that 
in his.epinion the English Roman Cathe- 
lics, in acceding to the safeguard of the 
veto, had done that which was inconsistent 
with the fundamental tenets of their reli- 
gion.—If it had been his wish to encourage 
discord, if it had been his object to pre- 
vent conciliation and union, what more 
skilful conduct could, he have pursued— 
what language could he have used better 
calculated to promote his end?——What can 
be more bitter, more galling and irritat- 
ing to the feelings of the Roman Catholics, 
doubly galling and doubly bitter, as being 
a reproach from the mouth of a Protestant, 
than to be told, that by the very conces- 
sions they have made for the sake of con- 
ciliation, for the sake of quieting the alarm 
of the Church of England, they have sa- 
crificed the doctrines of their own reli- 
gion, and blemished their own faith. 

Let us, Sir, upon the whole, place our- 
selves for a moment in the situation of 
Ireland.-—Let us think with her mind, and 
feel with her feelings.—Let us recollect, 
that for us she has made great sacrifices— 
for us she has given up her national legis- 
lature, her acknowledged independence, 
all that is most dear to the feelings of a 
gallant, a generous, and a high spirited 
people.—Has she not a right to demand 
of us something of reciprocal concession, 
and shall we not have the generosity to 
make asacrifice for Ireland, who has sacri- 
ficed so much for us? —Can we not prevail 


upon ourselves to yield up to her claims. 


those feelings and opinions, the preva- 
lence of which in this country is not to 
me a. matter of surprise :—feelings and 
epinions formerly useful and praiseworthy, 
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kut even then pushed beyond both justice 
and necessity, but which have long since 
ceased to be either wise or reasonable, 
Have we not liberality, have we not gra- 
titude enough to do this for Ireland,—for 
Ireland, with whose fate our own is s0 in- 
separably united, with whom we are so 
closely and nearly connected, some of us 
by the ties of property, some of us by the 
dearer ties of blood and affinity, and all of 
us by our common laws, our common lan- 
guage, and the common cause of inde- 
pendence in which we are engaged.— | 
What was in sense and reason the great 
and leading objection to the measure of _ 
the Union, a measure from which so many 
important benefits have arisen, and will 
continue to arise to both countries, and 
which may be considered as that act of 
Mr. Pitt’s government, upon which, what- 
ever may be the case at present, there will 
in future times exist the least diflerence of 
opinion.—But what was and still is the 
most forcible argument that can be urged 
against that measure? Why it is this,— 
that looking upon Ireland with all her ad- 
vantages and all her resources; consider- 
ing her fortunaté commercial situation, 
her spacious and convenient harbours, the 
fertility of her soil, the increase of her 
population, and above all, the high spirit 
and quick feelings of her children, it was 
improbable that she would ever finally ac- 
quiesce in the arrangement, and tranquilly 
settle down into the situation in which she 
was plaeed by that measure.—Shall we 
not, then, do all we can to crown that 
work? Shall we not take every step to 
lessen the force of this reasoning, and to 
make its application improper ? Shall we 
not adapt every means within our reach, 
to reconcile her to a situation which cannot 
but be galling to her pride, although I be- 
lieve it to be conducive'to her real inte- 
rests, as well as to those of England. 

For the advantage, or rather for the ne- 
cessity of this measure to the general 
safety of the empire, if I am asked for ar- 
guments, I would only desire you to turn 
your eyes upon the affairs of the world.— 
Good God! Sir, what a spectacle does 
Europe present to the eye of any man 
who is in the slightest degree acquainted 
with her former history, with the relations 
that subsisted between the states of which 
she was then composed ;—so many nations, 
once powerful in arms, flourishing in com- 
merce, proud and fierce in the spirit of 
liberty and independence, now tranquil and 
silent, and to all appearance contented 
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ander the domination of France.—Soldiers 
of so many different countries, of different 
religions and different manners, officers of 
high military prowess and fame, provinces 
far divided from one another in situation 
and interest, all these jarring élements are 
forcibly moulded into one system, and 
made to act steadily and harmoniously 
for the furtherance of one design, and at 
the beck of one man ;—and he who sits at 
the head of this strange and formidable 
machine, however we may abhor his atro- 
cities, it is impossible not to look upon his 
character with something of a superstitious 
awe and veneration.—His actions scarcely 
resemble those of human conquerors,—they 
may rather be compared to those great 
physical convulsions by which nature ef- 
fects her changes over the face of the 
habitable globe; to an earthquake or a 
volcano, that raises hills and depresses 
vallies, that plants kingdoms here, and 
annihilates them there. He is 

One of those great visitations of the earth, 

That on its alter’d face for ages leave 

The traces of their might. 
What have we, (circumscribed az we are 
in means and in dominion,) what have we 
to oppose to this enormous power, so 
united, and so directed ?—We have that 
which has in all ages, and which will 
again be found sufficient for the protec- 
tion of those to whom it belongs ;—we 
‘have the spirit of liberty, we have the 
energy of the democracy of Great Britain, 
of that democracy, at the head of which, 
whatever faction may throw out to the 
contrary, still stand his Majesty and the 
royal family, still stand this, and the other 
House of parliament, and may still re- 
main, if we will but adopt the easy means 
which are within our reach, of*satisfaction 
and conciliation. 

Sir, I have already said, that I am sensi- 
ble that an opinion prevails in this coun- 
try very adverse to that which I have been 
endeavouring to enforce.—I am sensible 
that I might better consult for my own 
popularity, by speaking a different lan- 
guage upon this subject; but in taking 
the side of the argument which I do, I am 
actuated by stronger. selfish motives even 
than the love of popularity, to which I do 
not pretend to be insensible.—I verily be- 
lieve, that in urging the arguments which 
I urge, I am speaking, not indeed for po- 
pularity, but for all that is dear to man ; 
for family, for property, for independence, 
for freedom from a foreign yoke, for my 
very existence in the situation in which I 
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at present stand.—I have but one more 
observation to add ; I haye, since their 
accession to power, for the most part 
acted in opposition to his Majesty’s pre- 
sent ministers. I do not repent of that 
conduct. I think their foreign policy has | 
been mistaken, I think their expeditions 
have been ill concerted. I think their 
commercial measures have been unwise. 
But'all these may be defended—plausible 
arguments may be urged in defence of 
them all—doubts may be entertained upon . 
every part of their conduct, except their 
policy towards Ireland—Ireland is the 
great cause, the root and foundation of my 
opposition.—My hostility to them is per- 
severing, as it is because they hold their 
offices, pledged, I will not say, in hostility 
to that country, because I give them full 
credit for the fairness of their intentions 
and the sincerity of their opinions, but 
pledged not to adopt those measures, which 
are necessary for the conciliation of Ire- 
land, and the consolidation of the empire. 

Sir W. Scott, in answer to an observation 
from the last speaker, that according to 
him the indulgence prayed by the Ca- 
tholics could upon no terms be granted, ex- 
plained that he had not asserted or in- 
tended any such thing; he had only 
maintained that the present proposition 
was hopeless and inadmissible ; it would 
betime enough to consider other proposi- 
tions when they were offered to the legis- 
lature. 

General Mathew. Sir; in rising to ex- 
press my opinion upon this great and. vital 
question, for such I have always considered 
it, I must express my satisfaction that the 
discussion has been adjourned from a ‘for- 
mer night, in order that gentlemen may 
have the full opportunity of declaring 
their sentiments. When I came down to 
the House this night, I thought it would 
be unnecessary for me to trouble the 
House at any considerable length, after the 
able speeches of my right hon. friend 
(Mr. Grattan) who moved, and the hon. 
baronet (sir John Cox Hippisley) who 
seconded the motion ; forthey have left 
but little for me or any one else to say on 
the subject. I do not, however, agree 
with them altogether on the subject of the 
Veto, which was proposed to be given to 
his Majesty, notwithstanding the many 
historical documents quoted on the ocea- 
sion from Davis, Cox, Keating, and other 
historians who had written on the penal 
laws. But, Sir, the Petition from the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland is not merely in aCa- 
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tholic cause : I: isalso.a Protestant cause ; 
for mine-tenths of ‘the Protestants of Ire- 
‘land are favourable to it,-and as anxious 
for the emancipation .as the Catholics 
themselves, and I hope to prove to you, 
that. itis a cause not only interesting to 
Ireland, but to England, to Europe, and 
tothe world at lange. Sir, it is now be- 
come.a question, whether we shall con- 
tinue to Ireland the same system of cruelty, 
tyranny, and. the bayonet, by which we 
have oppressed her for the last 600 yeats, 
or by abandoning that system of cruelty 
and injustice, conciliate the affections and 
attachment of your Catholic fellow sub- 
jects. Sir, the question necessarily in- 
volves another, which is no less than this : 
—Whether the empire of Great Britain 
shall exist.any longer great and inde- 
pendent, or share the fate of the other 
empires and kingdoms in Europe, and 
crouch at the feet of a conqueror ?—a 
doom to which we must inevitably rush, 
if we suffer ourselves to be. governed by 
those feeble and distracted councils which 
have so long prevailed,—and of which 
Ireland will be the first, and England the 
next victim. I.donot scruple to say, that 


for 600 years, England has been the op- 
pressor of .lreland; and if the same 
system.of tyranny is pursued, I tell you 


there can be nodoubt but you will lose’ 


that country. Sir, it is matter of astonish- 
ment to me that. experience has not made 
some of those who govern mankind wiser ; 
er that not only the evidence of all his- 
tory, but of facts passing under their eyes, 
has.no influence upon the policy of their 
councils. This remark has been no where 
more applicable. than to those who have 
from time to time, and especially of late 
years, governed this country. There is not 
.an. English member in this House who must 
mot know (that is to say, if he knows any 
thing about Ireland,—which [much doubt) 
that coercion and cruelty never yet did 
any good there ;—that the sysiem so 
fatally adopted in Ireland, bas totally failed 
of its intended effect, and that those who 
were the advocates of such tyranny. and 
exuelty might have easily perceived their 
error from: its palpable consequences, 
and recommended .a wiser system; a 
system of lenity and toleration, such as 
was recommended by my lord Verulam 
and Secretary Cecil, to the Irish viceroy 
Mountjoy,.in the reign of Elizabeth ; 
when, as‘it appears from the historical au- 
thority of Morrison, (and there is none 
higher or more : authentic) that amongst 
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other horrors, “The ditches were filled 
with poor people, men, women and chil. 
dren, some dead, some dying,—their 
mouths green with nettles, and_ other 
weeds they were forced to eat, in order to 
gratify the calls of hunger; even old 
women were hanged after their cottages 
were burned, for adhering to their opi- 
nions ; and three famishing children 
were found in one place, feeding on the 
dead body of their mother, who had been 
murdered for her religion, and, in short, 
such cruelties were practised on the ill- 
fated Irish, as beggared all the horrors of 
the reign of Tiberius, When these things 
were represented to Queen Elizabeth, she 
said to Mountjoy, “ It is you that have 
done all this, mighty mischief: you 
ought to have been to your flock a shep- 
herd; but you have beena wolf.” She 
ordered Mountjoy to follow the councils 
of Verulam. and Cecil, and to cease the 
shedding of blood. The system was ac- 
cordingly changed, and that followed 
which might easily have been foreseen, a 
system of toleration and lenity was 
adopted, and tranquillity and happiness 
was restored. 

Now, Sir, in spite of these examples, a 
system equally cruel and, barbarous with 
that I have quoted, bas occurred in Ireland 
within the present reign. Let it not. be 
supposed that 1 am exaggerating while I 
state the cruelties exercised by this coun- 
try towards Ireland, in the year 1798, for 
of that which I shall state, | was myself 
an eye witness, I saw in the city of 
Dublin and other parts of Ireland, scenes 
which willexcite horror, even in the very 
recital, and what, must they be to those 
who saw, them ?—what, indeed, to those 
who felt them ?—I saw honest men drag- 
ged from their families and. thrown into 
prisons, without proof or trial, in con- 
tempt of the 48th article of that boasted 
pillar of the constitution, Magna Charia, 
-which provides, “ ‘That.no person shall be 
imprisoned except by the judgment of 
his peers, or the law of the land.” I did 
also see honest and industrious men seized 
by «military force, stripped, aud tied up 
to triangles or halberts, and contrary to 
all laws, human and. divine, barbarousl 
whipt, flogged, tortured, or. half Sonal 
and, infamously forced . to confess crimes 
of which they were ,innucent, and which 
they confessed merely because unable to 
endure, more pain : and tbis,.in contempt 
and defiance of the Bill of Rights, which 
says,‘ No, torture nor cruelty shall be 
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exercised: towards a British subject.” I 
did see men, in huridreds, insulted be- 
yond endurance, and lying in ditches in 
a dying state, after their houses had been 
burnt, and their little property reduced to 
ashes; their wives or sisters ravished be- 
fore their faces, and some of their daugh- 
ters, children of ten years of age, bar- 
barously and inhumanly defiled by a 
rabble rout of, English Fencibles and 
German mercenaries. All these horrors 
took place in Ireland in the year 1798, 
during the administration of that worst of 
all lord lieutenants, lord Camden. When 
his Majesty’s first minister and adviser, 
Mr. Pitt, saw the effects of this diabolical 
system, he saw clearly that no good what- 
ever could result from it; he gave the 
same advice to government which Verulam 
and Cecil gave to Mountjoy. . The system 
of torture was abandoned, mercy was re- 
sumed, lord Camden was withdrawn, lord 
Cornwallis was sent in his place, concili- 
ation was tried, and tranquillity instantly 
followed. 

Happy the people were at this change 
for a while: happy they might have con- 
tinued ; but, shameful as it was, the am- 
nesty was shortly afterwards broken by 
what was called the government party. 
(No! no! no! from the ministerial 
benches). I know, Sir, what I assert to 
be fact, and I am ready to prove it, 


-Rotwithstanding the confident manner in 


which the contrary is asserted. And 
would any man wonder, after this, if the 
people of Ireland should be roused to re- 
venge? Was there not cause enough for 
vesentment and vengeance in the cold 


blooded*murders of their fathers, mothers, | 


and brothers? Inthe pollution and defile- 
ment of their wives, their sisters, and their 
daughters? And yet, notwithstanding the 
butchery of 40,000 of them in that year, 
the people of Ireland remained true to 


their allegiance. After this statement of | 


facts, will any man in his senses come for- 
ward and tell us that such men are not to 
be trusted, and are unfit to be admitted to 
our glorious constitution? Is it not mad- 
ness to refuse to four millions of his Ma- 
jesty’s loyal subjects, men, of whom one 
half of your army and navy are composed, 
men, without whom you cannot man that 
navy or recruit that army, men of such 
tried courage and dauntless intrepidity, 
who have every where faced your enemy 
with firmness unshaken, notwithstanding 
that enemy is of the same religion with 
themselves, the enjoyment of those privi- 
VOL. XVU. ; 





leges enjoyed by their countrymen of a 
different religion. I call upon you, there- 
fore, in the name of God, and of my coun- 
try, for the emancipation of these my 
brave and loyal countrymen! But if you 
refuse that, I must insist upon it that the 
Catholics of Ireland ought to be placed in 
the same situation in which they stood 
after the treaty of Limerick, which was 
signed by the lords justices in Ireland, and 
the English generals and Irish chieftains, 
and finally ratified by king William 3, by 
which the Catholics of Ireland were :put 
into possession of all they held urider king 
Charles, but which treaty was afterwards 
scandalously broken by a British parlia- 
ment in the 4th year of that reign. Ido 
demand on behalf of the Catholics of Ire- 
land, that they be placed in the same situ- 
ation with all other his Majesty’s subjects: 
but if not, that they be at least placed in 
the same situation they stood after the 
treaty of Limerick. But I do say the 

ought to be put on the same footing wit 

the rest of his Majesty’s subjects, for no- 
thing can surpass them, nothing is too 
much for their loyalty and their courage, 
and their attachment to you would be 
equal to that courage if you would onl 

do them justice.” I am convinced the sal- 
vation of this country depends upon it 5 
and that the refusal must tend to the sub= 
version of thisempire. For, in case of an 
invasion, what have you to look to? You 
must know that so soon as that man, who 
has humbled the rest of continental Eu- 
rope, shall have finished the conquest of 
Spain, he will have all the ports of Europe 
in his power, and especially those most 
favourable for the purpose of invading 
yours. He will have Ferrol, Vigo, Lerida, 
and other harbours wherein he can pre- 
pare an¢d- man his fleet, in spite of your 
blockading system. His fleets, it may be 
said, are insufficient; but he has enough 
for his purpose, and they may sail from 
ports so convenient to the Irish shores that 
no man ean foretel the moment in which 
they may come upon you. Ido not think 
you can be always secured against inva- 
sion by your fleet, and this is the opinion 
of many of your oldest and most expe- 
rienced naval officers, Neither are you 
to be too confident of your strength, if 
the enemy should land in Ireland, when 
your conduct shall have disgusted and ex- 
asperated that people, and set them, as it 
were, in array against you. They have 
an immense population fit to take arms, 
and ready to be brought forward, as ap- 
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pears from the reports of the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Irish parliament, and the 
_ state of things in that country, in the year 
1798, when it was proved to the convic- 
tion.of the government and the parlia- 
ment, that Ireland was ready to bring into 
the field 300,000 fighting men equipped 
for service, that they could re-inforce that 
-army, in. six weeks, by a levy of 60,000 
more; and that they never required from 
France, nor would they accept, though 
offered a greater auxiliary force than 
,10,000.men, and 40,000 stands of arms. 
What would, then, be the fate of this 
country in case of an invasion, with Jre- 
Jand in hostility? I should like to know 
what there would be in such a case to 
hinder Ireland from’ falling under. the 
yoke of France, or becoming an inde- 
pendent nation, closely in alliance with 
her. You would then see Irish force 
and. Irish discontent united against you, 
and a large French fleet manned with 
Irish sailors, to dispute with you the so- 
vereignty of the sea, (Some laughter 
from the treasury benches)—Aye! aye! 
—you may laugh; but the time may 
come when you will be sorry for it. 
You will see your error when too late ; 
J hope I shall never see it. But by 
such a change Ireland would have every 


thing to gain, and nothing to lose. The 
Irish would form a government of their 


own. They would abolish penal laws: 
they would abolish tythes, and not pay 
one-fifth of the taxes they do at present. 
They. would save to home expenditure the 
whole of those rents paid to the absentee 
proprietors of landed estates; a perpetual 
drain of the. wealth of the country, no part 
of which ever returns to replenish its re- 
sources. They would get rid of 60 mil- 
‘ lions of your public debt. They. would 
get rid of your establisbment in church 
and state, and of your, lord lieutenant, 
whose otlice ought to have been abolished 
at the Union, which would have.saved to 
the country 180,000/. a year. This coun- 
try never did, nor ever,could suppose, the 
retention of Ireland. practicable, if the 
people were unanimously determined to 
be free. And if by your oppression, they 
should be driven to a separation, you could 
never afterwards be able to subdue them ; 
for you could never, at any one time, send 
100,000 men into Ireland, deprived of the 
aid which Ireland gives in the recruiting 
your army; and what chance would 
you have even with such a force in the 

eart of the country, able to muster, at 48 


-of gratitude. 
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hours notice, 300,000 men, and re-inforee- 
them by 50,000 recruits per month, for 
six months. That country wants nothing 
from you ;—it owes you nothing in point 
If they are ever driven to 
extremities, the fault will be in your op- 
pression. In 48 hours they could effect 
their purpose. They could seize on your 
fortresses, and secure, as hostages, all the 
members of your government there. The 


| practicability of all I have'stated was prov. 


ed before the Secret Committee of the Irish 
parliament—by four leading persons—you 
may call them traitors if you will; but 
nobody will accuse them of not knowing 
the resources of the country. I look for 
information to any quarter from whence it 
may come. Ido believe that I know the 
situation of Ireland as well as any man in 
thiscountry. I have in that country, and 
from that country, knowledge of certain 
matters which no other man in this House | 
possesses but one, and he does not make 
use of his knowledge. Tor the last six- 
teen years I have made it my business to 
understand the affairs of Ireland ; and | 
know what I say when I tell you they can 
bring into the field 300,000 men: fit for 
military operation, and that they could in 
six weeks replace a loss of 60,000 of them ; 
for this is a calculation deliberately made 
—a calculation which no man. in this 
House, who has any information upon the 
subject, will think exaggerated. ~The 
country possesses upwards of five millions 
of inhabitants; that number I believe is 
within the bounds of the population. Now, 
taking one out of every fourteen is a mo- 
derate calculation to prove the possibility 
of raising such an. army—for that one in 
ten may be raised, is proved by the con- 
scription in France. ‘There are two mem- 
bers in this House who gave an opinion 
upon this subject two years ago, an hon. 
member for Dublin, and an hon. member 
for Tavistock. Of their opinions I rate 
highly, although they afterwards, I think 
unfortunately, gave up their opinions to 
be misled by an English minister, who 
was himself misled, as to the existence of 
French influence in Ireland, when they 
voted for that obnoxious measure, the 
Irish Insurrection bill. But differing from 
them as I then did, I must say, that there 
are no two men in this House for whom I 
have a higher respect; and I hope they 
will now agree with me, that no such in- 
fluence did then exist to warrant that ob- 
noxious measure. But they do know the 
influence that does now exist in Ireland— 
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it is that of ‘a powerful party, increasing 
and gaining stréngth every day—a party 
attached to the true interests of Ireland. — 
And, Sir, I hope, that the interests of Ire- 
land will be considered by this House as 
the interests of this qoute: IT hope that 
Irish interests are not only similar, but 
that they’ make up that which may be 
deemed one and the same: a bold, inde- 
pendent, and virtuous interest, that will 
maintain itself firmly ; that will not sub- 
mit to the separate domination of King, 
Lords, or Commons, but an interest that is 
determiried, at all hazards, to stand or fall 
the constitution. 

As to what has been said respecting the 
coronation oath, I could refer the House to 
the speech of my right hon. friend when 
he opened this subject to the House on a 
former night ; in which it was proved, to 
my perfect satisfaction, that the granting 
of the Catholic emancipation was not 
against the coronation oath, and that if the 
subject were fairly represented to the so- 
vereign, he would think so himself. For 
that oath only binds the King to do no- 
thing to endanger the Protestant religion. 
Now, I would ask, whether granting the 
claims of one part of his Majesty’s sub- 
jects to be admitted to the enjoyment of 
that constitution they admire, and for the 
defence of which they have been at all 
times reasly to shed their blood, can en- 

- danger the Protestant religion? No, Sir, 
that has never been the opinion of any 
enlightened politician in the presentreign ; 
and, on the contrary, we have the evidence 
of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Burke, a 
triumvirate, the like to which this country 
never saw before, nor perhaps will ever 
see again, who all agreed that the grant of 
these claims to the Catholics would do no in- 
jury to the Protestant religion ; but that the 
total emancipation of the Catholics would 
be of incalculable benefit to the British em- 
pire at large. But, Sir,—if there is any 
thing in the King’s coronation oath that 
stands in the way of granting emancipa- 
tion to the Catholics, I have no difficulty 
in saying, that I would go as far as to re- 
peal that oath and frame’a new one, more 
compatible with men’s minds in the present 
day. ‘That oath was framed in the time 
of William and Mary ; and if the parlia- 
ment of that day felt no scruple to form 
a new coronation oath suitable to the 
times, and for the good of this country, I 
see nothing objectionable in doing so at 
this enlightened day, and framing a coro- 
nation oath more suitable to existing cir- 
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cumstances ; and far am I from thinking 
that if the matter were fairly represented 
toour gracious Sovereign the object I have 
in view might not as well be effected 
without it, 

Now with respect to the Veto, or ne- 
gative, which it was at one time proposed 
to give his Majesty in the. appointment 
of Catholic Bishops, I must say, that al- 
though, perhaps, I do not agree with what 
has been said, yet, after allthat 1 have read 
and heard, and thought, I do not feel my- 
self competent to form a decisive judgment 
vpon that branch of the subject; yet I 
have not on that account any difficulty, 
because I defer to others ; won 2 indeed had 
Ian opinion against the Catholics, Ishould 
not insist upon it, because in a matter of 
religious doctrine, I do not think my judg- 
ment considerable enough to put it in 
competition with that of tour millions of 
people, who know their own interests and 
the principles of their own faith infinitely” 
better than I can pretend to. do,—better, 
I will venture to affirm, than any individual 
cando. But I am-so far prepared to state, 
that at a very respectable meeting of the 
Catholic clergy which took place on the 
31st of March last in-the county of Tip- 
perary, they came to resolutions decidedly 
in favour of the domestic appointment of 
their bishops. (Here the hon. membet 
read the Resolutions.) Now, Sir, so far 
as these resolutions go, you see they are 
entirely favourable to the domestic ar- 
rangement, to which I own I cannot see 
any possible objection ; but that is a point 
on which, as I before said, whether right 
or wrong, I am not competent to decide 
against the sentiment of four millions of 
my countrymen, who know their own 
faith and consciences better than any in- 
dividual can tell them. They have de- 
cided that point for themselves, and what- 
ever they decide I shall always suppport, 
and give my unqualified vote for Catholic 
emancipation, whether they allow the Veto 
to the Sovereign or not. 

It becomes me now, Sir, to thank the 
House for the attention with which it has 
been pleased to honour me; and I will 
only add, that I do most earnestly implore 
this House to look steadily at the affairs 
of Ireland, at the condition of that coun- 
try—at the temper of its people. Here 
the House will be able to form some idea 
of its true interests, and that it will con- 
sider these interests united and the same 
with thoseof this country. Then will 
this House see the policy of givmg up 
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the system of coercion and terror, most 
unwisely adopted as the system of go- 
vernment in that country, and adopt one 
of toleration and mildness, suchas Mount- 
joy was induced to do in the reign of 


Elizabeth by the wise councils of lord Ve- | 


rulam and secretary Cecil, Such asystem 
was recommended to the government of 
that country by the demi-god Mr. Pitt. 
For if the government of Ireland be con- 
ducted on principles of mildness, and the 
Catholics have complete emancipation, the 
British empire may bid a proud defiance 
to the efforts of the world, for it will be in 
every part invulnerable. But if not: if 
the old system of penal intolerance and 
coercion be fatally pursued, then it is my 
duty to tell you, as one who knows Ireland 
better than most of you, that Ireland will 
be lost to you, and finally the British em- 
pire will sink to ruin. 

Lord Jocelyn. —Sir, I am extremely un- 
willing to obtrude my sentiments on the 
House on a subject so often discussed, and 
with so much difference of opinion, as ren- 
ders the duty I assume difficult. I feel, 
Sir, that the subject is undoubtedly one 
of vast importance to the British empire 
as well as to Ireland ; and one upon which 
it is extremely critical to decide. I la- 
ment that I should have the misfortune to 
differ in opinion from the gallant general 
who has just spoken, because I am sure 
we both have the same object in view, 
namely, the welfare and security of the 
empire, although we differ totally as to the 
means of effecting a purpose so desirable. 
i differ also from the learned judge who 
opened the discussion this night, inasmuch 
as I think no danger could arise to the 
Protestant church and establishment, in 
conceding to the claims of the Catholics, 
provided the measure be accompanied 
with certain restrictions, without which 
the Catholics should not be allowed to en- 
joy the share of power and political in- 
fluence which the measure would certainly 
confer. But much as I wish for the tran- 
quillity and unanimity of my countrymen, 
and highly as I respect many individuals 
of the Catholic persuasion; as men of the 
highest integrity, loyalty, and personal 
worth, yet when I call to mind the late re- 
solutions formed by the Catholic com- 
mittee at Dublin, to resist all interference 
on the part of the crown in the appoint- 
ment of their bishops, I cannot contem- 
plate the opposition of that committee, 
without some apprehension of that dan- 
gerous alternative, the influence of France. 


' 
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For unless the King has a Veto in the ap. 
pointment of Catholic prelates within his 
dominions, I see no possibility of ceding 
the claims of the Catholics ; and such is 
my firm conviction upon this subject, that 
unless the Catholics come forward, not ins 
dividually, but in their whole body,. and 
allow the Veto, I would never allow to 
them the grant which they seek, consci- 
ous that it would open a dangerous access 
for the influence of France. ‘This is a 
point which I consider indispensable, and 
which ought to be settled before I cam go 
into any committee on the subject. 

But, Sir, I feel persuaded, that if it were 
this moment practicable or politic to grant 
the claims of the Catholics, no great al- 
teration in the minds or happiness of the 
people would thereby be effected within a 
short time : nor would that content and 
tranquillity so suddenly follow, which gen- 
tlemen have so fondly predicted. There 
is another, and in my mind, a mueh 
stronger cause of discontent in the people 
of.Ireland, than any thing which belongs 
tothe Catholicclaims. Aninjury of much 
greater weight than any thing of which 
the Catholic community have to complain, 
exists in the perpetual absence of those 
noblemen and gentlemen owners of great - 
landed estates in Ireland, who perpetually 
reside in this country, spending those re- 
venues which are drawn from the industry 
of their tenants, no part of which ever 
reverts to replenish the sources from which 
they flow.—This, Sir, is the true cause of 
the discontents which agitate Ireland ; 
and unless some check be put to the fur- 
ther progress of this growing evil; unless 
the absentee owners of great estates in 
Ireland will condescend to visit, to view, 
and to consider the situation of that coun- 
try ; to reside occasionally amongst those. 
tenantry whose industry furnishes the 
means of their own luxury and splendor ; 
unless by a frequent appearance and oc- 
casional residence amongst them they pa- 
tronize and encourage their industry, in- 
spire them with confidence, and by their 
example, influence their manners and 
morals, and teach them adue submission 
to the laws, it will be in vain -to look for 
tranquillity or contentment in Ireland; 
no Catholic emancipation will ever 
effect it. No effectual remedy can or 
will be found until some barrier is 
thrown up to check that destructive 
emigration of the land owners of Ireland, 
which, up to the point at which I am - 
speaking, continues to desolate the country, 
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and increase the discontents of,its resident 
population. Sir, every man who has of 
jate vears travelled over that country, 
must have marked the contrast on the 
very face of it, between the high state of 
cultivation, improvement and tranquillity 
which reigns in the estates of the resident 
landholders, and the wretched appearance 
of those estates where the owners are ab- 
sentees, and their tenants are delivered 
over to the disposal of mercenary agents. 
Sir, unti! this evil be effectually checked, 
and until the absentee lords of the Irish 
soil shall see their own interest, and reflect 
on the necessity of visiting their estates, 
and cheering by their presence, cherish- 
ing by their encouragement, and instruct- 
ing by their example those now neglected 
tenants from whom their wealth is drawn, 
and by spending amongst them in their 
establishments some portion of those re- 
venues derived from their labours, it will 
be in vain to look for tranquillity or po- 
pular content in Ireland:—on the con- 
trary, I fear the same poverty, wretched- 
ness, discontent, and desolation every 
where visible on the estate of the absentee, 
must continue to afflict the sight cf every 
tender-hearted man who contemplates the 
condition of the great mass of the people 
in that country. Until some remedy 
can be applied to those evils, and I know 
of none other but that which I have re- 


, commended, it will be in vain to go into 


any committee of inquiry upon petitions 
coming from any portion of the Irish 
people, complaining of grievances merely 
speculative and ideal in comparison of 
those I have stated, and which have no- 
thing to do with the true sources of dis- 
content. I shall therefore oppose the 
motion, 

Mr. Robert Shaw (Dublin.) Sir, I shall 
not trespass long upon the time of the 
House, but I cannot content myself in 
giving asilent vote upon this question, 
and I am anxious to state the motives 
which influence me in the vote I shall 
give. I can assure the House and~the 
country they do not arise from any hos- 
tility towards the Catholics in Ireland ;— 
towards that great and respectable body of 
my fellow subjects I never felt, nor do 1 
now feel, any sentiments of intolerance. 
That they possess ail that loyalty and at- 
tachment which they profess to the King 
and constitution, I firmly believe. I 
sincerely wish them all the advantages of 
that constitution, consistent with the real 
security of the constitution itself; but I 





regret extremely, that while they demand 
concession from us, they are themseélves so 
slow in conceding those securities which 
we think indispensable, and which even 
their best friends and ablest advocates in 
this House think necessary. I perfectly 
agree with my right hon. colleague, that 
it will be a happy day for Ireland, when 
so desirable an end can be accomplished. 
But mutual concession would be the best 
pledge of mutual conciliation, and this is 
the only medium through which so great 
a purpose can be accomplished. But if 
any of us believe, that without such se- 
curity the constitution would be in 
danger, I ask, can any liberal Catholic 
blame us for requiring the security 
in the first instance ? Let the Catholics 
then give the security, which even 
their warmest friends wish, and there is 
not a liberal Protestant in Ireland who 
will not rejoice in the opportunity of being 
enabled to admit his countrymen of ever 
religious persuasion to the full benefits of 
the constitution. All we desire of the 
Catholic is, that he will enable us to grant 
what he asks. This is what we require, 
and ‘all require. I know the value of 
conciliation : but to be sincere, it must be 
reciprocal. Until that point be satisfacto- 
rily adjusted, I see no use in going into a 
committee. But, Sir, when that spirit of 
conciliation, which is evidently gaining 
ground in this House, and in both coun- 
tries, has worked a little more, such is my 
confidence in thé good sense of the Ca- 
tholic portion of my countrymen, thet I 
have no doubt they will in due time see 
their own interest, and come forward to 
give that security which alone can justify 
this House in complying with the prayer 
of their petition, and which their ardent 
and warmest friends think they should not 
refuse. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder said that it would 
not have been his wish to have risen at that 
period of the debate, if those who had 
preceded him had not taken a view of the 
whole subject far more extensive than ap- 
peared to him to be necessary, in order 
to enable the House to decide upon the 
question before them. Thatextensive and 
enlarged discussion he should not decline 
whenever the occasion required it: but at 
the present moment, and under the cir- 
cumstances in which it was brought for- 
ward he could not but think the prolonga- 
tion of such a discussion, upon the general 
merits of the question, both ill-timed and 
unnecessary. 





Ris) 

It was useless to dwell upon those argu- 
ments by which motions similar to that 
now upon the table had been success- 
fully: resisted, not because those arguments 
had lost any of their force since they were 
Jast advanced in that House, not because 
the grounds on which those arguments 
rested were less strong, less powerful, and 
less convincing than they were at any 
former period, but because, even in the 
view of those upon whom those arguments 
had had no weight on former occasions, of 
those who had, on the contrary, condemned 
the conduct of that large majority in both 
Houses of parliament who were influenced 
by, and acted upon those arguments, of 
those who had been considered, both in 
parliament and in the country, as_ the 
greatest: champions of the - Catholic 
claims, even in the view of those per- 
sons new difficulties had occurred, un- 
expected embarrassments had arisen to 
clog the discussion of any of the measures 
connected with the Catholic petition. 
These difficulties and embarrassments 
were of so grave and serious a nature, 
arising too from the Catholic body them- 
selves, as to lead the noble lord (lord 
Grenville) who had boasted of being se- 
lected to bring forward their claims, to 
decline doing so again, and to declare his 
conviction that the difficulty of originating 
. at this time, and under such circumstances, 
any fresh discussion respecting this mea- 
sure almost insuperable. 

The period when these declarations 
were made by lord Grenville was not an 
unimportant consideration ;—they were 
published at the eve of the meeting of 
parliament—at a time when the expecta- 
tion of a change of administration was en- 
tertained by the political supporters of 
the noble lord, who were not slow in pro- 
claiming their hopes, that he would shortly 
be placed at the head of the government of 
the country. 

The sentiments, therefore, contained in 
lord Grenville’s celebrated letter to lord 
Fingal, must be considered not merely as 
those of a person of high literary attain- 
meats, of acknowledged ability, and hold- 
ing a great station in this country; -but as 
the political creed of the party who ac- 
knowledge that noble lord for their head, 
and opportunities had been taken by some 
of the most distinguished political friends 
of that noble lord, to express their entire 
concurrence in his opinions. 

Without meaning to subscribe to all the 
opinions contained in that letter, Mr. 
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Ryder said he most cordially concurred in 
the result. And he must express his sur. 
prise that neither the right hon. gent. who 
brought forward the motion, nor any of 
those who had followed him on the same 
side, had adverted to that letter, or at- 
tempted to explain the singular circum. 
stances which had occurred since this 
question was last brought forward, or to 
account for their adopting a different line 
of conduct from: that of those with whom 
they were in the habit of agreeing, upon 
all political questions, and upon none more 
closely than those connected with the . 
Catholic petition. 

The House could not have forgotten that 
when this question was brought forward 
two years ago, it'was recommended to the 
attention of parliament, both here and 
elsewhere, upon the express and_ specific 
grounds, that they knew there was a dis- 
position on the part of the Catholics to al- 
low the crown @ negative in the nomina- 
tion of their Roman Catholic bishops, and 
the right hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Ponson- 
by) upon being asked on what authority 
he made that assertion, stated it to be upon 
the authority of doctor Milner, a Roman 
Catholic bishop, and the accredited agent - 
of the Irish Roman Catholics in this coun- 
try, who spoke in the name and by the 
authority of the Roman Catholics.—And 
in another place, similar assertions were 
made from the same, at that time, unques- 
tionable authority. 

What. followed? Not many months 
after this discussion in Parliament, in the 
month of September, 1808, the Roman 
Catholic bishops held a meeting in Ireland, 
at which all but two of their number at- 
tended, and came to the resolution to deny 
to the crown all interference, direct or in- 
direct, in the choice of the: Roman Catho- 

‘lic bishops; and we found in various pub 
lications about the same period, one signed 
Milner, expressly denying that he ever 
gave such authority, and affirming that he 
would rather shed the last drop of his blood 
than consent that any non-catholic prince 
should have the power of interposing, in 
any manner, in the election of their bi- 
shops ;—that is, that he would rather shed 
the last drop of his blood than consent to. 
the proposal made by the right hon. gent. 
in his name, and by his authority.—A pro- 

osal which it appears was made in his 
coming, both in this and the-other House 
of Parliament, and for which, while the 
impression was fresh in his recollection, he 
| made, as lord Grenville has informed the 
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public in nid wacranni the most gratify- 
} nowledgm - 

meV hether Dr. Milner did not. himself un- 
derstand the nature and extent of the pro- 
position made to parliament in his name, 
aud by his authority, or whether the per- 
sons who made it misumderstood the na- 
ture and extent of the proposition which 
they were authorized to make on the part 
of the Roman Catholics, was as yet unex- 
plained. The only point clear and indis- 
putable was, that between both, and by 
this unaccountable misunderstanding, par- 
liament and the public were misled and 
deceived into a belief that there did exist 
a temper and disposition on the part of the 
Catholics the very reverse of that which 
they state themselves to have entertained. 

Who was to blame for this imposition 
upon parliament and the country, is as yet 
a mystery.—Mr. Ryder said that it would 
be inconsistent with parliamentary usage, 
and not less foreign from his intention, to 
impute any motives to the right hon. gen- 
tlemen opposite, which they might wish 
to disavow.—But he must be permitted to 
lament that before they made those de- 
clarations professed to be made for the 
purpose of recommending the Catholic 
claims to the favourable consideration of 
parliament, they had not taken more pains 
to be assured that the agent, upon whose 
authority they relied, was himself author- 
ized to make them, on the part of those, 
without whose concurrence the proposi- 
tion could not be carried into effect, and 
that the proposition itself was that which 
they had the authority of the agent to 
propose. 

If they were themselves deceived, and 
in consequence of the delusion practised 
upon them, had been the innocent means 
of imposing upon parliament and the coun- 
try, upon this most important subject, it 
would have been but natural to expect, 
that as soon as they were themselves un- 
deceived, as soon as they knew the real 
opinion of Dr. Milner, as soon as they 
were apprised of the decision of the Ca- 
tholic bishops, they would have taken the 
earliest opportunity of explaining the 
whole of this most extraordinary trans- 
action. 

If such an explanation was not due to 
themselves, and for the sake of their own 
character, it was at least due to the public, 
who had been deceived by their represen- 
tations, and he hoped the time was at 
length arrived when it would be afforded. 

But whatever explanation that proceed- 





ing might receive, he saw reason to con- 
gratulate the House that they had not fol- 
lowed the advice, or acted upon the opi- 
nions so frequently advanced on farmer 
occasions by the noble lord and the right 
hon. gent., that the grant of the Catholic 
claims was not only the most efficacious, 
but the most easy of all remedies for alk 
the evils and dangers of the times. Not 
only infallible, but so much within reach, 
that parliament and government had no- 
thing to do but to stretch forth their hand 
and to speak a single word in order to ob- 
tain the full and instant benefits of its 
operation. 

What would have been the consequence 
if their advice had been adopted ?—No 
sconer had you agreed to the important 
step of going into a Committee for the 
purpose of taking the Catholic claims into 
consideration, no sooner had you consented 
to raise and excite all the hopes which the 
appointment of such a Committee must 
have created and encouraged, than you 
would have been stopped short in the con- 
sideration of all the important questions 
connected with this great subject, by find- 
ing that the Catholics themselves abso- 
lutely refused to grant to the crown a de- 
gree of negative authority, which their © 
warmest advocates held to be indispen- 
sable. 

The agitation of such a question could 
not be a matter of indifference. It was 
not a prudent or a wise policy, it was 
not even fair to those whose interests were 
concerned, to consent to a Committee for 
the purpose of taking their claims into 
consideration, unless you have rational 
grounds for the belief that the result would 
terminate favourably for their objects. — 
However widely he had already differed, 
or might hereafter differ, from the noble 
lord (to whom he had so often had occa- 
sion to allude) upon other points connected 
with this great question, yet the reason- 
ing of ‘the noble lord, as applied to the 
question upon which the House had this 
night to decide, appeared to him so un- 
answerable, that he could not urge any 
arguments against the adoption of the mo- 
tion of the right hon. gent. (Mr. Grattan), 
more conclusive than those which bad 
been advanced by the noble lord himself, 
and which, as coming from that noble lord 
might have an influence which he (Mr, 
Ryder) could not expect, to. obtain for 
any reasoning of his own. The noble 
lord states that the prayer of the Roman 
Catholic petition was not a single or un- 
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connected measurethat its objects are 
the peace and happiness of Ireland, and 
the union of the empire in affection as 
well as in government, yet that the hope 
of accomplishing such purposes solely by 
the repeal of a few partial disqualifications 
was vain.— That with the just and salutary 
extension of the civil rights of the Roman 
Catholics, must be combined other exten- 
sive and complicated arrangements, that 
all due provision must be made for the in- 
violable maintenance. of the religion and 
civil establishment. of this united king- 
dom; much must be done for mutual con- 
ciliation, much for common safety, many 
contending interests must be reconciled, 
many jealousies allayed, many long-che- 
rished and mutually destructive prejudices 
eradicated.—The. noble lord proceeds to 
state that amongst those measures was the 
proposal of vesting in the crown an ef- 
fectual negative in the appointment of the 
Roman Catholic bishops,—that that sug- 
gestion had |previously been brought for- 
ward to meet the just expectations, not of 
any bigoted or interested champions of in- 
tolerance, but of men of the purest inten- 
tions and the most enlightened judgment 
—men willing to do all justice to the 
loyalty of the present Roman. Catholic 
bishops, but not unreasonably alarmed at 
any possibility by which functions of such 
extensive influence might: hereafter be 
connected with a foreign interegt, hostile 
to the tranquillity of the country. A 
danger recently very much increased by 
the captivity and deposal of the head of 
the Roman Catholic church, by the seizure 
of his dominions, and by the declared in- 
tention of that hostile government, to as, 
sume in future the exclusive nomination 
of his successors. That he had learnt with 
heartfelt regret, the subsequent proceed- 
ings which took place in Ireland in conse- 
quence of this suggestion ;:and the prac- 
tical result of the whole, m the opinion of 
the noble lord, was that which he (Mr. 
Ryder) had already had occasion to quote, 
namely, that circumstanced asthe ques- 
tion now was in England and in Ireland, 
no motion, grounded on the Roman Ca- 
tholic petition, could at this time, in any 
hands, be brought forward, without a great 
and permanent disadvantage to its object. 

He had no fears of public danger from 
the disappointment of the Catholic hopes, 
if indeed such hopes could ‘be ‘seriously 
entertained atthe present moment. He 
had a much higher opinion of the loyalty 
and good sense of the Catholic body than 
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their friends in that House professed. But 
impressed, as he was, with the convics | 
tion lord Grenville had expressed, he for 
one could not agree to agitate the ques. 
tion, or to trifle and sport with the fee}. 
ings of a large body of his fellow-subjects, 
by consenting to a measure calculated to 
encourage hopes, when he knew at the time 
he was called upon to consent to it, that 
those hopes, even. in the opinion of the 
most zealous advocates of the Catholic 
claims, could not be safely realized. 

Lord Dursley.—I am totally unaccus- 
tomed to public speaking, but I hope tlie 
House will indulge me in a few short 
words, as I cannot think of giving a silent 
vote on this occasion. I have just re- 
turned, after having thoroughly canvassed 
the very numerous Protestant freeholders 
of an extensive, populous, wealthy, and 
respectable county; and | have authority 
to declare their anxious wishes that their 
Catholic fellow-subjects should share in 
common with them the same rights, privi« 
leges, and immunities of British subjects, 

Mr. Ponsonby then rose, and spoke to 
the following effect: ‘ I hope, as a right 
hon. gent. (Mr. Ryder) has called upon me 
to give some account of my conduct and 
proceedings inthis House, ona former 
occasion, that the House will have the 
goodness to hear patiently, what would 
under other circumstances be little deserv- 
ing of notice, namely, my explanation of 
the particular grounds of my own conduct. 
—The right hon. gent. has said, that I 
had on that occasion stated to the House, 
that the accredited agent of the Catholic 
bishops of Ireland had authorised me ta 
make a specific proposal to this House, 
in their names. Now, the right hon. 
gent. must be greatly mistaken, because he 
is perfectly incorrect in that statement, 
I never stated any such thing. I stated, I 
had every reason to believe, that. the Ca- 
tholic bishops and clergy of Ireland, and 
the Catholics generally, were disposed to 
give to the crown an eflectual negative on 
the nomination of the bishops, if in return 
for that, the House and the other branches 
of the legislature would be disposed to 
give to the Catholics of Ireland a full: pare 
ticipation of all the privileges and benefits 
of the constitution ; and when I wasasked 
for my authority, by the hon. member for 
Cambridgeshire (Mr. Yorke,) it will be 
remembered, I answered, that my autho- 
rity was Dr. Milner. And now I will 
state to the House what,pere the vouchers 
then in my possession, which enabled and 
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authorised me to give that answer. The 
right hon. gent. has also ventured to say 
that, when the Catholic claims have been 
enforced, I have always remained silent ; 
and he wonders that 1 should have re- 
mained so. The right hon. gent.’s won- 
der however will never be a motive of 
conduct with me. He may wonder if ‘he 
pleases ; but I shall regulate my conduct 
by my own feelings and my own judg- 


ment, and I trust in such a manner that’ 


the House shall think it not unworthy its 
approbation. I did not, upon what was 
called the first question, think it necessary 
or fitting for me to speak. I thought it 
more proper as well as more becoming in 
me to reserve what | had to say, till the 
discussion came fully before the House ; 
and I was disposed to bear any load of 
calumny, rather than prematurely or un- 
necessarily occupy the time of the House, 
until the fit and proper occasion should 
occur, of expressing my sentiments. Hav- 
ing been, as was well known, for a great 
many years of my life, a sincere and uni- 
form supporter of the Catholic claims, 
when lord Fingal came over, two years 
ago, the sole delegate of the Catholics of 
Ireland, he was pleased to enter into much 
confidential conversation with me upon 
the subject of their claims. I told him, 
that I had observed, in all the inter- 
course I had had with others upon this 
important subject, that nothing weighéd 
so much and seemed to have such an ope- 
ration, upon the minds of the gentlemen 
of this country, as the notion, that the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland were under the controul, 
and subject to the jurisdicticn of a foreign 
potentate, and I stated, that I understood 
some communication had formerly taken 
place between the Catholic bishops and 
Catholic cler,y and the Irish government 
on that subject ; but that 1 did not know 
what was the nature of it ; for the noble 
lord, on the other side of the House (lord 
Castlereagh) is aware, that to his adminis- 
tration no man was more opposed, than 
myself; and that therefore what was 
passing under his administration, was the 
less likely to be known to me. Lord 
Fingal said, he thought so too: but added 
that he believed there would not be much 
difficulty upon the subject; for that, in 
1799, the Catholic bishops had made a 
proposal to the Irish: government with a 
view to obviate that objection, and that’ 
they now entertained the same opinion 
they then entertained.—I asked lord 
Fingal, if I had his permission to. state 
VOL, XVII, 
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such proposal to the House at that time ? 
He said certainly ; but he added that the 
Irish bishops had selected in this country 
oneof the Catholic bishops who was their 
agent, and that I had’ better see him—TI 
said he was unknown to me, but that if 
lord Fingal would introduce him to me, I 
should be glad to have some conversation 
with him.—A day or two after I received a 
a note from lord Fingal, stating that Dr. 
Milner was in Warwickshire and would 
write to me.—Some time then elajsed 
without my hearing farther on the sub- 
ject, but befote the 3d of May, lord Fin- 
gal wrote to say, that Dr. Milner was in 
London, and that he and Dr. Milner would 
wait upon me the next day. My answer 
to his letter appointed the particular time, 
and accordingly the next day they came 
to me—the conversation lasted some hours 
—two or three hours at least ; there was a 
great deal of conversation on the occasion 
relating to the Catholics, but particularly 
with regard to the nomination of the Ca- 
tholic bishops, and the negative proposed 
to be given to the crown upon such no- 
mination. After this conversatien had 
taken place, Jord Fingal and .Dr. Milner 
withdrew, and most certainly when they 
withdrew, nothing had passed in writing 
which could have been produced as an 
authority for the proposition I advanced ; 
and if it had not been for an event which 
afterwards took place, I should not have 
any thing more to shew for the truth of 
what I have stated to the House, than 
my own word, and the confirmation of 
lord Fingal ; but the day after this con- 
versation had passed, Dr. Milner called at 
my house again and_ left there a card and 
letter, which, with the permission of the 
House I will read—(hear! hear! read, 
read !)—the card had on one side Dr. Mil- 
ner, Bloomsbury, and on the other these 
remarks : 

1. Protestant succession clause in oath 
of defence bill. 

2. Attending established service. 

Service by articles of war. 

3. Catholic catechism—-Thomas Paine’s 
works. 

4. Nomination to Catholic prelacies. 

This card was accompanied by the 
letter 1 have in my hand, and in reading 
this letter, 4 shall be obliged to state pas- 
sages which are extremely favourable to 
my argument; but the Houde will feel 


that Iam called upon in my own vindica- 
tion to make a public statement of them. 
The letter is to-this effect ; 
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. © Dr. Milner presents his respectful 
compliments to Mr. Ponsonby, and takes 
the hberty of stating-distinctly in writing, 
the substance of what he did say, or meant 
to say, in the eonversatign which he had 
the honour of helding with Mr. Ponsonby. 
First, the Catholic prelates of Ireland are 
willing to give a direct negative power to 
his Majesty’s government, with respect 
to the nomination to their titular bishop- 
rics, in‘such manner, that when they 
have among themselves resolved who 1s 
the fittest person for the vacant see, they 
will transmit his name to his Majesty’s 
ministers, and if the latter should object 
to that name, they will transmit another 
and another, until a name is presented to 
which no objection is made ; and (which 
is never likely to be the case) should the 
pope refuse to give those essentially ne- 
cessary spiritual powers of which he is 
the depository, to the person so: presented 
by the Catholic bishops, and so approved 
of by government, they will continue to 
present the names till one occurs which is 
agreeable to both parties, namely the 
crown and the apostolic see. It isto be 
obseryed, however—1.. That the crown 
does not interfere with the concerns of any 
other religious sect, or church, which it 
does got support—2. That the nominators 
in this business, namely, the Catholic bi- 
shops, have universally sworn allegiance 
to his Majesty.—3. That they will more- 
over engage to nominate no person who 
has not taken the oath in question. 

“ 2dly, It appears that the clause con- 
cerning the Protestant succession does not 
occur in the oath of the Defence Bill, but 
it would be highly gratifying to the con- 
sciences,of the Catholic bishops and clergy, 
and a great proportion of the laity, (should 
an opportunity occur,) if any friend of 
theirs would distinctly state, in what sense 
they understood that clause, in the oath 
appointed for them to take, particularly 
in that of 1791, viz. asa penalty, which 
must for ever remain upon them, and to 
which they submit with all humility, not 
as an engagement which they take upon 
themselves, in such sort that they would 
be obliged to take up arms against his 
Majesty if he were to go to mass. They 
conceive themselves justified in under- 
standing the clause in this sense, by the 
most positive assurances, that such was 
the meaning of the legislature, which were 
given them in 1791, by bishop Horsley 
and other distinguished senators, who ma- 
naged the bill in parliaments. 
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* 3dly. The practice of forcing Cas 
tholic soldiers and sailors to attend the 
established service of the church of Eng- 
land, and every where else, except in Ire- 
land, isa religious grievance and, oppres- 
sion, which is deeply felt by all Catholics, , 
particularly by the subjects of this into-’ 
lerance. 

« 4thly. Mr. P. was so “ag as to say 
that he would disclaim, in the name of the 
Catholics of Ireland, the civil and religious 
code of Thomas Paine, which they have 
been accused in the newspapers at least 
of teaching and holding. 

« Dr. Milner has not, of course, had an 
opportunity yet of consulting with the 
Catholic prelates of Ireland on the im- 
portant subject of the Catholic presenta- 
tions ; but he has every reason to believe 
that they will cheerfully subscribe to the 
plan traced out in the first page of this 
note.” 

It will be observed, that the first page 
of the note contains the plan of election 
and nomination, with an unlimited veto 
in the crown. When I stated that the Ca- 
tholic bishops.entertained the same opinion 
they did in 1799, and was called upon for 
my authority : all I said was, that Dr, 
Milner was my authority for that state- 
ment. I have read his letter to this House, 
and it will be for the House to say whe- 
ther such my statement was correct. 1] 
recollect that the nextday the member for 
Cambridgeshire desired to see my autho- 
rity, when I shewed itto him; and also to 
the hon. member for Yorkshire. And I 
remember their observations were, not 
that I had overstated its contents, but that 
it would have authorised me to have gone 
much further. _At the conversation which 
had previously taken place as well as at 
the debate on the subject in this House, 
there was present not only Dr. Milner, 
but lord Fingal. Irecollect too that, when 
I went out into the lobby, the first person 
I met was lord Fingal, and he thanked 
me for what I had done. I said, « I hoped 
I had not gone too far?’ He said ‘ No ; 
you are quite exact; perfectly correct.’ 
And lord Fingal has, on some other oc- 
casions, confirmed as a man of truth and 
honour ought to have done, what I had: 
stated upon that occasion. I believe about 
a day or two after the debate, Dr. Milner 
called upon me, and told me he had been 
much found fault with by persons of his 
persuasion, for what I had said ; and that 
it would be necessary for him to publish 
something to justify himself. He stated 
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that it was apprehended, that if this ne- 
gative or veto were given to the crown, it 
would make the King the head of the 
Catholic Church. . I told him I had never 
mentioned any such thing. I told him 
that if the veto was given to the crown, 
the most timid Protestant would be satisfied, 
that all temperate persons were willing to 
acknowledge the right of the Catholic 


clergy to exercise their episcopal func- | 


tions ; that with respect to their morality 
and good conduct, in civil life as subjects, 
I was satisfied the King was head of the 
Catholic church, but as to matters of faith 
it was impossible to require that he should 
be considered as head of the church in 
that point of view ; for it would be to ar- 
rogate the right of having all matters of 
faith determined by the King; when, by 
the devolution of Christ himself, it was 
given to the bishops. Dr. Milner said 
that was true, but that I] had been much 
misunderstood, and again informed me of 
the displeasure some had taken at the 
idea of an unqualified and ~ unlimited 
veto, proposing at the same time that I 
should sanction a paper to be circulated, 
limiting the veto, and confining it to one, 
two, or more persens only. Upon this I 
told Dr. Milner what was perfectly true, 
that the veto was not intended to give the 
crown a direct nomination of the Catholic 
bishops, that it could not be in wiser 
-hands than those bishops themselves ; 
that I'never understood it was meant to be 
otherwise; that the veto was only given 
to satisfy the Protestant community upon 
the subject of foreign nomination ; but I 
said, if you retract what has been already 
stated, and if you attempt to limit the veto, 
I fear it will have an extremely bad in- 
fluence upon your cause ; it will look as 
if you wished to retract the condition upon 
which you engaged to accept the grant of 
yourclaims. I said to him also, if the 
crown were to be limited in its veto, as 
to the number of persons whomay be pro- 
posed, those persons who are unfit, for 
causes known to the crown or to its 
ministers would be rejected, and then 
some others who might possibly be 
unfit by reason of other causes not 


known to the crown would be proposed,- 


and the crown by the effect of such li- 
ited veto will be obliged toaccept them. 
Iauthorised Dr. Milner expressly to say 
_ that I never did think the veto ought to be 

granted for any other purpose than what 


I have stated, but I never authorised him: 


to say, that I should approve of a dis- 
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claim of the veto. Lord Fingal and Dr. 
Milner both said they thought that this 
would be satisfactory, and thence I was 
taught to believe it would be so. I con- 
cluded most certainly that they had reason 
to believe it would be satisfactory. 

It is rather a remarkable circumstance, 
that though Dr. Milner had said that the 
reports in the newspapers had in their 
statement of what fell from me gone much 
further than what I had said myself, and 
that some of the writers of those reports 
had acknowledged that the statements 
went further than my language would jus- 
tify, yet itis remarkable, I say, that I re- 
ceived two letters thanking me for what I 
was supposed to have said_on the subject. 
One is from an archbishop, he thanks me 
in this way : (Here the hon. member read 
the letter of the archbishop to whom he 
alluded ; it contained the most unqua- 
lified approbation of the arguments and 
observations which had been used by the 
right hon. member in the debate as re- 
ported in the public papers.) The other 
letter, which was also from a Catholic pre- 
late, thanked me only in general terms. 
I say, therefore, it is not at all surprising 
that lord Fingal himself should hayg 
thanked me for whatI stated in the course 
of the debate, and should have added, 
that there was nothing offensive, incor- 
rect, or unauthorised in my statement ; 
when you find that immediately. after- 
wards I received the thanks of two Ca- 
thelic prelates both acknowledging. that 
there was nothing offensive in what I 
did advance, but that, on the contrary, 
it was perfectly correct, and consistent 
with the opinions and sentiments of the 
Catholics themselyes. Why the Catholic 
prelates should afterwards aa departed 
from what Dr. Milner and lord Fingal 
thought they were authorised to concede 
on the subject, I do not pretend to know. 
I was even assured that a few days before 
the meeting, which took place with a view 
to a resolution that it was not expedient 
that the crown should have the uplimited 
veto on the nomimation of the Catholic 
bishops, it was thought the meeting would 
come to a contrary conclusion ; but ip 
the course of the month I did see a. pub- 
lication upon the subject, signed J. Milner. 
—(The right hon. member read several 
passages from this publication, and also 
the report of his own speech from a news- 
paper—he then read a letter which he 
had sent to Dr. Milner, in consequence of 
such publication.) I received an answer 
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from Dr. Milner upon the subject,’ ex- 


plaining’ to me his ‘sentiments ;_ but that 
letler I do not choose to read, because it 
may ‘be considered as containing matter 
rather of a private nature. The letter 1 
have read ‘fs on the contrary, a formal in- 
striction to mé with respect to what I was 
to say ; and it was written with a view of 
stating what Dr. Milner had said, or meant 
to say, in the course of the conversation 
to which | have referred. That being a 
public letter, there could be nothing im- 
proper on my part in mentioning it. The 
answer to my letter is not precisely of the 
same description ; and therefore I do not 
think I am at liberty to read ‘it to the 
House. Such has been the nature of the 
instructions l received from Dr. Milner. 
I had fo other conversation with him, than 
what I have stated, upon the subject of 
Catholic representation, except the one to 
which I have also referred, with lord 
Fingal, afier the debate. The letter mak- 
ing intelligible to me, what I was to say, 
was delivered to me the day before the 
debate. I have since read, with consider- 


able surprise, another publication of Dr. 
Milner, written evidently for the purpose 
of meeting my hon. frienid’s motion. 
(The right hon. member read a long pas- 
sage from this second work of Dr. Milner, 


in which it was inferred, that the arrange- 
ment was incompatible with the security 
of the Catholic religion, and that Mr. 
Ponsonby had acted without having suffi- 
cient authority.) I never conceived my- 
self immovably fixed, and I never stated 
any arrangement but his own. If it is in- 
compatible with the safety of the Catholic 
religion, he is answerable and not 1; and 
I really think, that a bishop of the Catholic 
charch ought to have been as good a judge 
of the question as I could possibly be.— 
(The right hon. member here read another 


passage from Dr. Milner’s publication,. 
referring to the arrangements made by 


the heads of the Catholics.) 

By what means he knows what the ar- 
rangements are, in the minds of those he 
calls the heads of the Catholics, [ am at a 
loss to determine; for I-have never: had 
any intercourse with him upon the sub- 
ject; and I must say, that Dr. Milner 
“would be the last manin the community 
to whom [ should wish to communicate 
any opinion upon any subject, and much 
less upon such a one as this.—(The right 
hon. member then read several paragraphs 
from another part of the book, in which 
the Doctor expressed a belief, that the 
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Catholic religion was an object of unrea- 
sqnable prejudice on the part of the Pro. 
testants.) It is thus that Dr. Milner ‘ig — 
pleased to represent all those persons who 
for twenty years have supported the cause 
of the Catholics with unceasing fidelity; 
when he desires the Catholics to believe 
that their religion is an object of anrea. 
sonable prejudice upon the part of the 
Protestants. There are several other pas. 
sages in this book, which are equally ap. 
plicable to the question, but [ think i¢ 
would be tiresome to read them to the 
House. I have read thus mrch of them 
in consequence of Dr. Milner having 
stated that he would rather lose bis life 
than give to the crown that Veto which 
he had before authorised me to state that 
the Catholics were willing to give; and 
because he professes to state the opinions 
of the Catholics, with as much confidence 
as if he was really informed what they 
were. 

Having, Sir, said thus much upon this 
point, 1 hope and trust I shall stand ac. 
quitted before this House of having rashly 
advanced any proposition on this subject, 
without sufficient authority. I hope I 
shall be acquitted of having outstepped 


‘the authority given me, or of having stated 


in an imperfect or exaggerated manner 
the nature of the Veto to which the Irish 
Catholics were inclined to submit. With 
regard to the Veto itself, and my conduct 
with respect to it, 1 must say that it was 
regulated according to the opinions of 
others. I had never, either in the Irish 
parliament or here mentioned the subject. 
The noble lord over the way (Castlereagh) 
witnessed one or two motions which were 
made in the Irish parliament, and must be 
sensible that they never pointed to any 
such proposition. But, Sir, the state of 
the world, but more particularly of Eu- 
rope; is materially changed now from 
what it was then. Formerly the pope 
was an independent prince: he had an 
independent state and temporal sovereign- 
ty guaranteed to him by the other princes 
and powers of the continent. Their jea- 
lousies of each other formed the basis of 
his. power and stability. It was the ine 
terest of all the princes of continental 
Europe that the power of the pope should 


‘be exerted over the whole of their respec- 


tive dominions. Catholic Christendom 
was, necessarily, a kind of religious re- 
public, and every state had a separate and 
particular interest in maintaining the au- 


thority of the pope, as the head of the 
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eatholic church, and’in supporting his as- 
cendancy. | But, Sir, in consequence of 
that great and extraordinary event in the 
history of nations, the French revolution, 
the pope became little more than a tribu- 
tary sovereign, a power altogether de- 
pending, for its political existence, upon 
France. And two years ago it was well 
known, that the emperor of the French 
had it in prospect and in serious contem- 
plation to have associated in the papacy 
Cardinal Fesch, and in that case, and if 
such an event had taken place, it is ma- 
nifest’ that the real power of the pope 
would have resided in the coadjutor of 
the pope, namely, the cardinal nominated 
by the French government. It is how- 
ever, perfectly well known, that the pope 
and the cardinals resisted this proposition 
on the part of the emperor of France, with 
undaunted courage and inflexible firmness 
and integrity. It is well known what the 
pope’s answer was upon that occasion. 
flis answer was, that it was possible the 
emperor of the French would put him to 
death; but that such an association of the 
papal power and authority as was required 
of him, was contrary to his conscience, 
and he would not submit to it, be the con- 
sequence what it might. The proposi- 
tion, therefore, failed of success; but I 


firmly believe, the expulsion of the pope 
from Rome was greatly accelerated, if 
not altogether occasioned, by his refusal 
‘to comply with the wishes of the French 


emperor. The pope, however, having 
been driven from Rome, every one must 
admit that ‘he is to all intents and pur- 
poses to be “considered as a French sub- 
ject. 1 do not say that he is in his will, 
and still less in his mind, a subject of 
France; but I say, that as far_as his tem- 
poral interest is concerned, he is abso- 
lutely in the power, and under the con- 
troul of the emperor of the French. 

In the present state of things, conse- 
quently the authority of the pope is con- 
siderably lessened, even compared with 
what it was two years ago. At that time 
he possessed at least a nominal sovereign- 
ty, but at the present day the emperor of 
the French has absolutely deposed the 
pope, and has said that his existence as a 
temporal sovereign, is incompatible with 
‘the principles of the French government ; 
but, because the Emperor is willing to 
acknowledge that pastors are necessary to 
the catholic religion, he gives the pope 
two palaces, and a certain annual income, 
atthe same time making it part of the 
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condition upon which he receives his 
stipend, that-he shall reside a certain part 
of the year at Paris. The effect of this 
arrangement necessarily is, not only to 
place the present pope, but all fature 
popes under the influence of France, and 
to:make the papacy an instrument of 
French dominion, and an engine of the 
ambition of the French emperor. I own 
it is not surprising that.a great many per- 
sons in. this country should feel a consi- 
derable degree of jealousy about the ca- 
tholic clergy and the papacy. As to my- 
self, I think the Catholics ought to accede 
to every thing for the purpose of satis- 
fying the Protestants, that is not absolutely 
inconsistent with their consciences. Ifthe 
Catholics are sincere in what they ask, and 
do not ask it, wishing at the same time that 
their request may be denied, they ought, 
I think, knowing as they must, that what 
they ask can only be granted through 
parliament, to give an equivalent for what 
they expect te obtain from parliament, 
and the Protestant government. But I 
think, however, on the other hand, that 
your Protesant subjects have no right to 
ask what is inconsistent with the consci- 
ences of the Catholics. There are no ap- 
prehensions: of foreign jurisdiction, or 
Frehch interference, operating upon my 
mind, that shall ever induce me to abandon 
the interests of the Catholics, founded un- 
doubtedly upon such arrangements as are 
consistent with the Protestant safety. I 
think they have a right to exercise their 
religion as their ancestors professed it ; 
and I see no reason why the exercise of 
the religion of their forefathers should 
prevent them from emoying the full be- 
nefit of the British constitution, 

Now, Sir, to say a few words on the 
subject of the Veto. 1 do not know how 
giving the crown a Veto on the nomina- 
tion of bishops, can in any manner inter- 
fere with the Catholic faith. If it could 
be so considered, the Catholic faith would 


‘have been violated by the Catholics in 


Silesia, Prussia, and Russia, and other 
parts of the continent where the sove- 
reign has a Veto. In some places the 
nomination is in the king, and yet no man 
has ever stated it to be contrary to the 
essential articles of the Catholic faith. 
Should they not be disposed however, to 
agree to the Veto, I think other arrange- 
ments may be made which will answer 
the same purpose, provided the Catholics 
are desirous of doing what is right. I will 
not now state what those arrangements 
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‘ought to be—it is sufficient to observe 
that_I think there would be no difficulty in 
making arrangements which would be 
satisfactory to all parties. We are told 
that the claims on the part of the Catho- 
lics are made for no purpose but that they 
may be refused. We are told that there 
are many Catholics, both in England and 
Treland, who wish them to be refused, and 
that, if there was a disposition on the part 
of the Protestants to make an arrangement 
with the English and Irish Catholics, both 
these classes of persons would set to work 
and employ all their arts to render any 
arrangement as disagreeable as a Veto, 
and thus put it into the power of the ene- 
mies of arrangement, to defeat any thing 
that might be proposed by those who were 
really the friends of both Catholics and 
Protestants, The right hon, gentleman 
(Mr. Ryder) even has expressed his wonder 
that any Catholic should haye been found 
to signify an approbation of what my 
hon. friend (Mr. Grattan) mentioned in the 
course of his speech, domestic nomination ; 
he observes too, that it would be a depar- 
ture from the Catholic faith to sanction the 
appointmen: of a Catholic bishop, in the 
way proposed by the effect of this Veto. 
But | think that the right hon. gentleman, 
as he is not friendly to the cause of the 
Catholics, might at least have abstained 
from wounding their feelings, by such im- 
putations, He must know that several of 
the Catholics have signified something 
like an approbation to the arrangement 
proposed, and therefore it was not liberal 
in him to state that they could not do so 
without a departure from the essential ar- 
ticles of that faith. But, it appears to 
me, that the hon. gent. dreaded nothing 
so much as that the arrangement should 
be accepted, and, as he thought it likely 
that parliament would sanction’ such an 
arrangement, considered the best way to 
defeat it was by taunting the Catholics 
with the violation of the principles of 
their faith, by assenting to such a proposi- 
tion. 

The right hon, the secretary of state how- 
ever says, that he has voted against every 
concession that has been made to the Ca- 
tholics; so at least he has expressed him- 
self. Am I then to understand that, if an 
arrangement could be made which would 
be agreeable both to Catholics and Protest- 
ants, that still the Catholics must not have 
to depend on the right hon. gent. for his 
support? The right hon, gent, says he 
is too well aware of the interests of his 
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country to profess to be willing to grant 
the claims of the Catholics his concur. 
rence; and that if the Catholics and Pro. 
testants could come to any arrangement, 
he is still determined not only not to agree 
to it, but.on the contrary to refuse his as. 
sent, He says even that if the Catholic 
ministers were ready to comply with what 
is required of them, he would not be less 
determined to refuse his sanction to their 
claims, at least, so I understood the right 
hon. secretary also to say. Then, give 
me leave to ask, why any concessions on 
the part of the Catholics are to be urged 
as a ground of argument, either the one 
way or the other? When the true state 
of the case is, that veto or no veto—ar- 
rangement or no arrangement—the same 
determined purpose of resisting the claims 
of the Catholics exists in the minds of the 
administration of the country. To talk of 
rejecting their claims, because they will 
not agree to the veto, is nothiag but dis- 
simulation and fully.—(Hear! hear !)— 
When these men are talking of arrange- 
ments between the Catholics and Protest- 
ants, their declarations are the deceitful 
words of their lips, but convey not the 
real meaning of their hearts.—Whether 
this determination to resist all endeayours 
at arrangement between the Catholics 
and Protestants be wise or not, it will well 
become-the House to consider. 

I do not mean to follow my hon. friend 
behind me (gen. Mathew) in all his argu- 
ments. I wish his zeal had allowed him 
to express himself in language more. con- 
ciliatory and less violent. I do certainly 
agree with him, that there is no danger 
whatever to be apprehended by granting 
to Ireland those privileges the people of 
that country justly claim and have a right 
to enjoy; but that on the contrary, it 
would be a means of security and'strength 
to the whole empire—But the House is 
not called upon at the present moment 
even to. grant the claims of the Catholics 
of Ireland to their full extent.—At_ pre- 
sent the only demand by the motion be- 
fore the House is, that you will go into a 
Committee; and yet the motion is treated 
as if it was a demand of all you had to 
give.—There are concessions to be made 
on both sides; and if you expect great 
concessions from the Catholics, ought they 
not in return to expect some concession 
from you—those concessions would how- 
ever be the subject of future consideration. 
—All that is asked now is to go intoa 
committee—it does not follow that. because 
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we go into a committee to consider the 

etitions, we are therefore necessarily to 
grant all they pray:—Does any one mean 
to say we are to give all that can be ask- 
ed ?—we shall not be bound to do so by 
our vote of this night, agreeing to go into 
a committee.—How far in the Committee 
it may be expedient to determine to 
recommend to the House the granting the 
Catholics of Ireland and England full 
participation in the benefits of the British 
constitution, may be a question at this 
particular crisis worthy of mature delibera- 
tion. For what is in fact the state of Eu- 
rope at the present moment? Is not the 
whole power of the continent united under 
the dominion of a single person? Is not 
that person a man—(I cannot describe him 
so well as my hon. friend has done), Is 
he not one of those extraordinary men 
whom providence creates to bring about 
those great and extraordinary revolutions, 
which in two or thtee thousand years are 
produced ; and totally change the moral 
and political state of the world? Is he not 
unparalleled in the history of the world, 
both as a military man, and a general 
statesman? I say he is the greatest man 
that has ever appeared on the face of the 
earth. I speak not of his moral cha- 


racter; I speak of the strength of his 


faculties and of the energies of his mind. 
I am ready to admit that his vices may be 
equal to his talents, and his ambition not 
inferior to the powers of his intellect. He 
commands a people too, who are as am- 
bitious as himself. I know not in what 
period of their history they have not been 
actuated by their ambition—it is their pre- 
dominant prevailing passion. Here then 
is this extraordinary man, wielding the 
greatest power that ever was placed in 
the hand of any mortal, commanding a 
nation ready to make any sacrifice to 
promote his and their own feelings and 
views of ambition, and this country is the 
only remaining independant power with 
which such an enemy has to contend. 
Do not let us flatter ourselves by ‘sup- 
posing that he is dragging reluctant armies 
into the field—depend upon it that the 
antipathy of the French nation towards 
this country, will support and stimulate 
the emperor of France to employ the en- 
ergies, the powers he possesses to your 
destruction.—He is willing to enter into 
any contest to gratify his ambition—they 
are willing at any sacrifice to support him, 
to gratify their own; for the people of 
France know, that if they can. put down 
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England, they will then be the undisputed 
masters of the world. j 

Is it not then, particularly necessary, 
that in such an alarming state of the world 
you should see how you can consolidate 
the forces ef this empire? When you are 
asked only to go into a committee, in 
order to see how far this object could be 
accomplished, is it wise for a statesman 
to say, or is it wise of the House of Com- 
mons to decide by its vote that the ques- 
tior, ought not even to be entered upon, 
until the opinions and sentiments of the 
Catholics are known, and the concessions 
they are willing to make are expressly 
stated ? Is it wise to say to the Catholic 
clergy, you shall make all the advances, 
but we will make none: In my opinion, 
it would well become the legislature to 
make the first advance; it would not 
derogate from the dignity, the power, and 
the character of the legislature, to make 
the first overture of concession to the Ca- 
tholics. It would become the House of 
Commons, on such a question, to act, not 
as theologians, but as statesmen. My 
hon. friend behind me has said, that grant 
Catholic emancipation when you will, it 
will have very little effect on the habits 
and prosperity of the Irish people. I 
have lived long among them, and from 
what I know of their sentiment am war- 
ranted to differ from my hon. friend. I 
say that the first thing to be done is to 
grant what the people of Ireland ask, if 
you wish to make them pafticipators in 
the advantages you possess yourselves,’ 
The people of Ireland feel insult above 
every thing; it festers in their mind, and 
rankles in their hearts. If youknew them, 
you would know that they are a people 
whose spirit ishigh and not to be breken 
—that they dre generous, open-hearted, 
frank, and liberal, as they are courageous. 
You would know that you cannot subdue 
them by force ; the people of Ireland are 
not to be subdued by force; you have 
tried it for centuries, and you know that 
Ireland is not more secure now than it 
was in more troublesome times. 

The noble lord (Joscelyn) has said, 
that many of the evils of which the Irish 
people complain, would be done away if 
the great landlords and ‘wealthy proprie- 


| tors were to reside amongst them. Now, 


what is the situation to which you have 
reduced that country ?—I must speak the 
truth. Honoured as I am by the gentle- 
men of this country, it is the more impe- 


rative on me to tell you what the truth is 
4 
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upon this subject. Sir, the effect of the 
Union was, to defeat the very object of 
which the noble lord speaks; the natural 
effect and object. of the Union was, to 
draw out of Ireland the great proprietors, 
and men of rank and property, at least, 
for a very considerable part of. the year. 
If the noble lord thinks that resident 
landlords, and wealthy proprietors, re- 
maining en their estates, are necessary to 
the prosperity of Ireland, he must try 
his hand at repealing the Union. If that 
cannot be done, I trust those concessions 
will be made which will have the effect of 
satisfying the people of that country ; 
but the melancholy truth is, that Ireland 
never obtained any considerable. advan- 
tages, except at the moment of England’s 
embarrassments. ‘hhat is the melancholy 
and deplorable truth. If you go on re- 
fusing every thing to the people of Ire- 
jund; if you say you will not even. suffer 
a committee to inquire into the subject of 
tythes, lest it should endanger the. secu- 
rity of the church; if you will not havea 
committee to investigate the claims of the 
Catholics, upon the weak pretence that 
the mover isnot empowered to make con- 
cessions, depend upon it the people. of 
Treland will say, that the Union has made 


them worse than they were, and that 
what you refuse they would have ob- 
tained from their own parliament—their 
own parliament must have relieved them 


from their oppressions. If you persevere 
in resisting their just pretensions, if you 
continue to disregard their petitions, de- 
pend upon it they will think of more dan- 
gerous means of -enforcing their claims, 
and the ability and inclination of the 
emperor of the French will not long leave 
them without that assistance and co-ope- 
ration they may require. Are you aware 
of what would be the certain consequence 
of their resorting to such dangerous as- 
sistance ? 

The noble lord (Castlereagh) has al- 
luded to what I think ought. not to have 
been made the subject of observation in 
this House. Give me leave to inform the 
noble lord, that the conclusions of his 
mind are, in my opinion, the contrary of 
what ought to be the dictates of his. duty. 
It is not the duty of a member of parlia- 
ment to consider what, upon any parti-. 
cular measure of legislation, may be the 


individual opinion of the sovereign who: 


wears the crown ; but it is his duty to re- 
commend, that the sovereign should be 
informed.as to what will be most likely 


6 
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to promote the interests and happiness ‘of 
his subjects, and the prosperity of his do- 
minions. It is owing toa contrary con- ° 
duct on the part of his Majesty’s confiden. 
tial advisers, that so large a portion of the 
subjects of his; Majesty are labouring 
under such unmerited disabilities and op- 
pressions—the great evil is, and has been, 
that his Majesty’s ministers are and have. 
been too good courtiers. His Majesty’s 
ministers ought to tell the sovereign the 
truth, even though: it should not be agree- 
able to him. If his opinion be different 
from theirs, it is their duty to induce him 
to change it, or to say that whilst such a 
difference of opinion continues, they do 
not feel it consistent with their duty to 
remain in his service. The American 
war was not put a stop to by any private 
representation to his Majesty on the part 
of his ministers—his Majesty’s -ministers 
had not virtue enough to make such re- 
presentation.—The American war was 
stopped by the voice of the people, and 
by the votes of this House.. It is the duty, 
upon the present occasion, as it was on 
that, and is with regard to every question 
of national policy and interest the duty, of 
parliament to let the sovereign know 
what are its opinions and sentiments. I 
remember what the House of Commons 
told king William, when he refused his 
royal assent. to a measure which had 
passed both Houses; they carried an ad- 
dress to the King to say, that they did 
lament that those who had access to his 
tuyal ear, should. have given him advice 
contrary to what was given him by the 
two Houses of Parliament; that they. 
thought it his duty to listen to. his parlia- 
ment and not to those who gave him ill- 
suited and evil counsel.—I say, then, Sir, 
it is the duty of ministers to come into the 
service of their sovereign, and to remain 
in his service, free from any restraint, 
bond, or obligation, but that which is im- 
posed upon them by a just sense of their 
duty to their King and ‘to the public, and 
I cannot but think, that when his Ma- 
jesty was advised to demand a written 
pledge of his ministers, that they would 
not mention a particular subject to him; 
his Majesty was advised to do what was 
more unconstitutional than any thing that 
had been done by any sovereign since the 
reign of James 2.—Give me leave to say, 
that such unconstitutional advice -has 
never prospered in this country—it has 
lost us.America,—By its fatal influence 
and effects, we have seen every state on 
8 
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| adopt a course of conduct which, under 


the continent ruined and overthrown. It 
is, therefore, the duty, as it is the interest 
of parliament, to give to the sovereign 
such advice as will prevent him from los- 
ing Ireland. Think on what your own si- 
tuation would be, if Ireland should be lost 
to this country. You never will be able 
to secure Ireland by continuing the con- 
duct you have hitherto pursued towards 
that country. Jf you proceed in the same 
course you have done, you may be as- 
sured that either during his Majesty’s 
life, or in the reign of his successor, there 
will be a convulsion in that unhappy 
country, that will either have the effect of 
losing the country, and placing it under 
the power and cuntroul of the enemy, or 
make it a frightful scene of bloodshed, 
devastation, and ruin. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. What- 
ever praise the House may be disposed to 
give to the eloquent and able speech of 
the right hon. gent. who has just sat down, 
I donot think he will have much of the 
commendation of those encomiasts who 
have applauded, and justly applauded the 
right hon. gent. who introduced this mo- 
tion, for the spirit of moderation with 
which he brought it forward, endeavour- 
ing to conciliate the opinions and feelings 
of those whom he knew to be not only 
generally opposed to him, but particu- 
larly opposed to him in sentiment upon 
this subject. Very different unquestion- 

‘ably must have been the temper and the 
spirit which have actuated the right hon. 
gent. who spoke last ; the very reverse of 
conciliation must have been his object ;— 
but whatever impression the party vio- 
lence of the right hon. gent. has neces- 
sarily made upon my mind, and upon the 
minds of many others, by a great portion 
of hisspeech, yet I do assure him, (and 
the right hon. gent. may give me credit or 
not, as he chuses) that F derive great sa- 
tisfaction, a satisfaction which no senti- 
ment of party animosity towards him shall 
prevent me from expressing, from that 
part of his speech which has so satisfac- 
torily cleared his own reputation and 
conduct, upon a point which certainly re- 
quired a very full explanation on his part. 

Ihave great satisfaction in finding that 
the right hon. gent. and his noble friend 
—two individuals whose characters un- 
questionably stand very high inthe public 
regard, have not been convicted of grossly 
and foully imposing upon the House and 
the public, by holding out fallacious mo- 
fives.to endeavour to induce parliament to 
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other circumstances, there could not have 
been the slightest doubt of their rejecting. 
If I have any fault now to find with the 
conduct of the right hon. gent. upon this 
point, it is with his forbearance from ex- 
planation for so long a period, and that for 
nearly three years he has suffered the 
House and the country to remain in error 
on a subject so seriously involving his own 
conduct, and ‘upon which the House and 
the country ought long since to have been 
undeceived.. The public had a deep inte~ 
rest inthis explanation, and they ought to 
have had it before.—The public ought to 
have been enabled to see in its proper 
colours the conduct of that reverend — 
gent., who was so long suffered to enjoy 
a character with the public, to which the 
right hon. gent.’s statement has now shewn, 
that that rev. gent, is so ill entitled. It is 
curious to observe the shuffling and du-~ 
plicity of the rev. gent., sometimes de- 
fending, and sometimes impeaching the 
conduct of the righthon. gent., of late in- 
deed he says little in his defence, but 
much in his accusation. It is difficult to 
account for the very confident assertions 
he has lately made, even in print; unless 
he could be supposed to have totally for- 
gotten the strong grounds of defence 
which he himself had placed in the power 
of the right hon. gent.; unless he had 
forgotten the contents of. that paper which 
the right hon. gent. has just read, (to the ex- 
istence of which, even when he must have 
forgot its substance, he so distinctly al- 
ludes,) for, in his letter to lord Stourton, 
published as an appendix to Mr. Keogh’s 
pamphlet, is the following passage. 

- “The presenting of the petition may 
induce one member to taunt another with 
questions, concerning his authority _ for 
making a certain offer; and it is pos- 
sible that the latter may again make use 
of my name, and of a hasty short note 
which I sent.him, not as a proposal, (for I 
never had an idea of such a thing till I 
heard it in the House) but barely as a sup- 
plement toa short conversation which I 
had been honoured with by that gentle- 
man, and which note I scribbled in a book- 
seller’s shop, as 1 was returning home, In 
this supposition, it will be incumbent on 
me, after having been burnt in effigy, more 
or jess in his defence, in Ireland, and after 
standing the bating of the ministerial 
writers in- the Morning Post, and after 
having pleaded his cause, as far as truth 
would permit me to go, in the Morning 
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Chronicle, it will be incumbent on me, I 
say, to bring my documents and other 
proofs, fairly and fully forward, in order, 
as I have so often been called upon to do, 
to convince the public that I never gave 
authority for bringing forward the pro- 
posal, which from misapprehension, and 
an earnest zeal to serve us, was brought for- 
ward, nor indeed avy proposal what- 
ever. These proofs cannot fail, though 
very much against my inclination, to fur- 
nish matter of triumph to our common 
enemies.” 

Here, Sir;the House will observe, that 
the rev. gent. says, that he pleaded “ the 
right hon. gent.’s cause, as faras the truth 
would permit him to go, in the Morning 
Chronicle.” And undoubtedly, Sir, he 
did so ; aye, and much further too, if he 
has “these documents and other proofs” 
which he threatens to bring “ fully and 
fairly forward, in order as he has been 
ofien called upon to do, to convince 
the public that he never gave authority for 
bringing forward the proposal which was 
brought forward, or any proposal what- 
ever.” 

It is no doubt, in the memory of many 
gentlemen of this House, that inthe latter 
end of the year 1808, Dr. Milner pub- 
lished a letter in the Morning Chronicle, 
in which he defended, in very distinct 
terms, the parliamentary conduct of the 
right hon. gent., as connected with his 
proposal of the Veto. His words in that 
» letter are, 

“Whoever duly weighs this statement, 
sees that our parliamentary advocates were 
warranted in the declarations which they 
made in parliament, to the extent and in 
the manner here set down. And it is my 
duty thus publicly to avow the share 
which I took in the warrant under which 
they spoke of the presumed disposition of 
ihe irish prelates, to make the desired 
concession. On the other hand ‘he will 
see,” mark the sincerity of the doctor, 
« that I did not hold out the most distant 
prospect of these prelates yielding to the 


crown any degree of ecclesiastical su-— 


premacy, or actual power, -direct or in- 


direct, over the Catholic church of Ireland. | 


on short he will acquit the hon, and noble 
personages alluded to, of the foul fraud 
ymputed to them by their political adver- 
saries, and he will acquit me alsoof the 
inconsistencies with which I have been 
charged in the newspapers, with respect 
to my declarations and writings, on dif- 
ferent occasions.”’ 





\ At that period then Dr. Milner was une 
questionably the advocate for the: cor. 
rectness of the right: hon. gent. Now the 
case will stand clear with the public; I 
am glad it will do so. But I cannot for. 
bear trusting, that from the whole of this 
strange transaction, we may learn this 
useful lesson, that we should in future not 
only be extremely jealous of the manner 
of such communications, but that we 
should not depend too much upon the ac- 
curacy of judgment of the right hon. 
gent. and his friends on that side of the 
House, as to the judgment they may form 
of the Roman Catholic feelings and opi- 
nions upon this subject; nay, I should 
trust it would be a useful lesson to the right 
hon. gent. himself, not too hastily to ima- 
gine that he could vouch for the opinions 
of the Roman Catholics, when they seem 
to be so fickle and undecided in their ob- 
jects and intentions as notto be able justly 
to anticipate them themselves. The right 
hon. gent. had even said, that he had re- 
ceived a letter from one of the Catholic 
bishops, stating his expectation, that a, 
meeting of the Roman Catholic prelates 
would concur in the sentiments which had 
been asserted last session being the gene- 
ral sentiments of the Irish Catholics. 

Mr. Ponsonby, in explanation, observed, 
that his statement was merely that he had 
received a letter from a Catholic bishop, 
expressing his opinion, that his speech de- 
served the thanks of all Ireland, and par- 
ticularly of the Catholic prelates. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer resumed ; 
We know now with what feelings we are 
to receive any representations coming 
from that quarter, when after this letter of 
thanks and approbation from a Catholic 
archbishop, in the name of his suffragans 
in grateful approbaticn to the proposition 
and the conduct of the right hon. gent. 


|this very archbishop and iris suffragans 


shortly afterwards adopted, in their synods, 
resolutions directly condemning the pro- 
posal. 

But, Sir, in proceeding to the question 
more immediately before us, I could wish 
to know the right hon. gent.’s opinion 
concerning that domestic nomination, that 
new substitute for the Veto, which has 
now been introduced much in the same 
way, and with no- better apparent autho~ 
rity, nay, with still less apparent autho- 
rity, than that unfortunate proposal. I 
could-~wish to know whether the right hon. 
gent. concurs, or thinks differently from 
his right hon. friend, who opened the de- 
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bate upon this subject. I am sure that 
the House will.feel that it is of extreme 
importance that we should be under no 
mistake or misconception on this. point. 
I distinctly understood thatright hon. gent., 
the mover of this question, to say, that, 
in hisopinion, no proposition was admis- 
sible in favour of the full emancipation of 
the Roman Catholics, unless it were ac- 
companied by the Veto, or some other 
concession containing a complete renun- 
ciation of all foreign influence. Now 
we undoubtedly should know from the 
right hon. gent. who spoke last, ex- 
plicitly his views. We donot deal fairly 
with the Roman Catholic, with one ano- 
ther, or the public, if we do not require 
an explanation on this point. No one 
(and I beg the House to observe it) no 
one has as yet been so explicit as the 
right hon. gent. who began the discus- 
sion. And after paying to the speech of 
the right hon. gent. who spoke last, all the 
attention it merited, although anxious to 
mark and to retain what he might say 
on this point, Iam still at a loss to know 
whether he agrees with the right hon. 
mover in this principle, of necessary re- 
nunciation of foreign influence, to be ef- 
fected either by the domestic nomination, 
or by the Veto, or by some other substi- 
tute for that Veto ; or whether he thinks 
the concessions on our part to the Catho- 


_lics, should be unconditional, upon the 


trust of what they may. afterwards be dis- 
posed to do: on this point the right hon. 

ent. has, as yet, left us totally in the 
Fark ; and, in fact, we have no admission 
of its necessity nor proposal for its adoption, 
exceptthe right hon. gent. who opened the 
discussion. He indeed has been more candid 
and explicit in his avowals than any of 
those who have succeeded him in debate ; 
I must do him the justice to say, that he 
has not sheltered himself under any re- 
serve, but has plainly, unambiguously, 
and maniily stated his opinion: and in- 
deed from the admissions of that right 
hon. gent. I think 1 have some right to 
stand vindicated, as well as those who 
think with me on this question, from the 
charges of bigotry and intolerance, so re- 
peatedly urged against us, and even now 
so liberally, or rather so lavishly renewed 
by the right hon. gent. who spoke last. 
For it appears, Sir, now most clearly, 
even from the declaration and admission 
of the right hon. mover himself, that if we 
had granted these concessions to the 
Roman Catholics before without any 





condition, as it has beenfrequently propos- 
ed by those hon. gentlemen to grant them, 
and as freqaently and uniformly resisted 
by me, we should have granted them 
most unwisely and most precipitately, and 
that no man would have more regretted 
that precipitancy, or been more con- 
vinced of that folly than the right hon. 
gent. himself who proposed it; for it now 
is clearly admitted by him, that these con- 
cessions cannot safely be granted without 
full and satisfactory securities, and that, in 
fact, there ought to be no further conces« 
sions without some security, such as the 
Veto, or some equivalent which he thinks 
indispensable. Where then is the ground 
of charge of intolerance against me, in 

which the right hon. gent. must not fully ~ 
partake? He thinks himself justified on 
principles of public policy, in withholding 
those concessions from the Catholics, which 
they claim, unless upon a_ condition; 
which hitherto they have given us no reason 
to believe they will consent to—What do 
Ido more ?—We may differ in our appli- 
cation of our principle, but on the prin- 
ciple itself we are agreed. ‘The right 
hon. gent. admits that the spiritual in- 
fluence which the pope, through the bi- 
shops and the priests, may have upon the 
people if the election of the bishops re- 
mains as it is, is reasonably to be dreaded 
from the temporal effects which it may 
produce ; that this influence in spirituals, 
is, in fact, a means of temporal power; 
and that, therefore, it must be guarded 
against. Here, Sir, again the right hon. 
gent. and myself I find agreed; and I 
must entreat the House never to forget 
that the hon. mover has argued that no 
concessions ought to be yielded to the 
Catholics, without securing some conces- 
sion on their part equivalent or analogous 
to the concession of the Veto. What this 
analogous concession is—what arranges 
ment is to be substituted, the hon. mover 
had not stated, and the hon. gent, who 
has last spoken has said, that for many 
reasons it should not be extorted from 
him. (A cry of bear! hear! in which 
sir J. Newport’s voice was peculiarly diss 
tinguishable). The right hon. baronet’by 
his cheers intends, as I conelude, to exs 
press his approbation of his right hom 
friend’s determination, and yet that right 
hon. bart., with admirable consistency, a@ 
doubt, has this very night told his Ma- 
jesty’s.ministers, that they should express 
their opinions on this subject: to the Cas 
tholics of Ireland ; that they should des 
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fine and explain the. restrictions which 
might be demanded as an equivalent for 
emancipation ; that the Roman Catholics 
have a right to expect this explanation, 
before they can be expected to concede 
any thing.’ Surely then he is rather too 
kind to his right hon. friend to approve of 
his determination to withhold the very 
thing which he has recently and, peremp- 
torily demanded as due in justice to the 
Roman:Catholics. - 

But when the right hon. gent. states 
that he will not explain the nature of the 
proposed arrangement, is it too much to 
suspect his real reason to be, that he can- 
not explain that of which he has no idea 
himself? He has argued, indeed, that he 
will not explain it, because there’are -in 
Treland and in England ill-disposed per- 
sons who would immediately avail them- 
selves of its publicity, and wishing no- 
thing more,than to keep alive the discon- 
tents of the Roman ‘Catholics, and nothing 
Jess than to see those discontents allayed, 
would, by inflammatory publications, and 
otherwise disseminating erroneous notions 
concerning it, endeavour .(as in the in- 
stance of the Veto they had but too suc- 
cessfully endeavoured) to render it ob- 
noxious to the Catholic mind.—I am as 
sorry asthe right hon. gent. can be, that 
there should exist such men, disposed to 
act on such motives, and for such an ob- 
ject, in either country. But how does the 
right hon. gent. seek to obviate this diffi- 
culty ?—He supports the motion for re- 
- ferring this measure to a committee : does 
he mean to say that the explanation of 
the nature of this arrangement in his 
speech must be mischievous, whilst the 
discussion of it in a committee would be 
perfectly innocent and safe? 

Sir, the right hon. gent. who brought 
forward the motion, and a noble lord of 
the other House, in his well-known letter 
to lord Fingal, have declared that certain 
arrangements are indispensable in case of 
further concession to the Roman Catho- 
lics. Whatever expectations others may 
have entertained, certainly neither [, 
nor any of those who have thought 
with me, ever were of opinion that such 
provisions would be agreed to by 
the Catholics. But if the present mo- 
tion should be agreed to, and the House 
go into a committee on the question, 
we have no assurance, no, not even 
the authority of Dr. Milner, that any ar- 
rangements-would be acceded to. That 
the Veto would be objected to we know, 





that any equivalent arrangement would 
be acceded to, we have no reason to be- 
lieve. But let us even suppose that the 
Veto, or such. equivalent arrangement, 
were agreed to at this time, how could it: 
be considered as a valid agreement ? How 
or by what sanction could such a power 
be conferred on his Majesty? How or 
by what sanction could obedience to that 
power be enforced? It supposes a con- 
tract to which the government of this: 
country, the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
and the pope, must all be parties. Now 
the pope may refuse his sanction, Buo- 
naparté may compel him to refuse it, or 
the Catholics may change their mind, 
and you cannot punish them for non-per- 
formance, without justly incurring the 
charge of intolerance. Should the pre- 
sent race of Catholics make the conces- 
sion, how can they bind the religious 
scruples of their children ? 

What would be our situation, if, after 
all the disabilities of which the Catholics . 
complain had been removed, on the sup- 
position that certain concessions on their 
part would be perpetual, the sons of those 
Catholics should refuse to abide by what 
was stipulated for them ? nay, if the per- 
sons themselves who had conceded them 
should repent of their concession? We 
could not punish them for withdrawing 
their consent ; and if we did we should 
be justly accused of interfering in a 
matter of religion and conscience with 
the hand of power. The right hon. gent. 
argues, and for ought I know may argue 
correctly, that the veto is consistent with 
the Roman Catholic religion, but who is to 
be the judge of the validity of that argu- 
ment? In such a case, none can be com- 
petent judges but the Catholics themselves, 
and if they declare that they cannot con- 
scientiously grant such a power, it is just 
as intolerant to require them to grant it, 
as to insist on their taking the oath of su- 
premacy. Suppose after such a concession 
on their parts, persons assumed the epis- 
copal character, functions and authority, 
without complying with these terms, and 
the Roman Catholics acknowledged their 
authority, how would you prevent them ? 
—Suppose they asserted it to be an ar- 
ticle of faith, of religion, not to suffer a 
Protestant to interfere in the election or 
nomination of their bishops ; would you 
prosecute thém ? would you punish them 
for this article of their faith ? would you ? 
where then would be your toleration ? yet 
without this, what is the validity of your 
agreement ? 
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Besides all this, Sir, how is such an ar- 
rangement practicable ? The investiture 
of such eeu in his Majesty must 
be, according to all usage, by concordat 
with the pope ; and how is his consent to 
be obtained ? How are we to procure ac- 
cess to him? Were it even possible to ob- 
tain his ratification of such a regulation 
whilst he remains a prisoner; nay, if it 
were to be obtained ; if Buonaporte were 
to induce him to give it, were to consent 
that he should give it ; and without his 
consent, at this time, I. conclude, no man 
is idle enough to suppose that the pope 
could give it. Might he not, when at 
large retract his former act, and plead in 
justification his former situation? How 
wild and chimerical, then, is it, to suppose 
that such an arrangement can, at this time 
at least, be productive of a satisfactory 
issue with the Catholics of Ireland ! 

Let us not, then, be amused with a pro- 
ject, the nature of which it is not attempted 
to explain, and the execution of which 
borders on impossibility. 

As the arguments for going into a com- 
mittee have been rested on this ground 
alone ; as concession has been coupled 
with the Veto, or with the domestic no- 
mination indispensably, by the right hon. 
mover of the question himself, I think it 
unnecessary this night to do more than to 
meet the arguments of the right hon. gent. 
who began the debate upon this ground. 
But although I do not feel myself 
obliged nor inclined to go more at large 
into the question at this time, I must pro- 
test against its being inferred, from my 
opposing this motion on this ground alone, 
that my objections would be removed if 
the veto, or domestic nomination, were 
conceded. -I must be permitted to say, 
that foreign influence is not the only in- 
fluence I dread, and that there is another 
as much to be apprehended ; and that 
also that foreign influence would not nor 
could not be destroyed by the veto.—If 
the right-hon. gent. has one objection to 
concession, I have two; and although I 
think his a serious one, and one which his 
proposed remedy would not cure, yet 
there is another, which, witha view to the 
- tranquillity of Ireland, I think of much 
greater importance. I remain of the opi- 
nion which J have always maintained, that 
the Catholics of Ireland are disposed to go 
further than what they now demand as 
emancipation ; that. whatever they now 
profess, nay whatever they now-may feel, 
they will not, they cannot be satisfied with 
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any thing short of the entire and exclusive 
establishment of their religion in Ireland : 
—the establishment of their religion with 
all the right of such establishment annexed 
toit. Nay, the better the Roman Catholic, 
the more sincere he is in his faith, the 
more attached to his religion, the more 
impossible it is to suppose that he would 
be satisfied, if his satisfaction is your ob- 
ject, till he had obtained that establishment 
for his religion. But there are many, Sir, 
which evén this establishment of their re- 
ligion would not satisfy.—I do not speak 
this lightly nor without proof, at least 
presumptive proof. What else can I think, 
if I am to judge by what every day falls 
from the press, and from the declared sen- 
timents of many whoare foreinost amongst 
the Catholics themselves? What does 
Mr. Keogh say in his pamphlet on this 
subject ; and it is of high importance that 
what is here said should be noticed b 
gentlemen. Thus Mr. Keogh: <“ It is 
time to lay the axe to the root of the evil. 
If you sincerely fee] that love of England, 
and that loyaliy to the King, you are so 
forward to profess: if, in a word, you 
— to save Ireland to the empire, let 

er experience an eternal divorce between 
religion and politics, including the abo- 
lition of tythes, and the png of 
every species of public plunder on pious 
pretences. Let her see her corporate 
bodies, including the university, annulled ; 
for they are all organized accomplices of 
old errors and of old vices aguinst every 
moral, political, or physieal improvement. 
—Let her peasantry be freed from the 
pressure of rack rent, not by imperative 
statutes, but by bringing to market fewer 
bidders for more arable land ;—by en- 
couraging domestic manufactures—let the 
progressive accumulation of her taxes be 
terminated.””——-And in short, his cure 
for the grievances of Ireland virtually 
tends to a repeal of the Union, and sepa- 
ration. 

The right hon. gent. in pointing te 
what was thoes by the noble lord 
(Jocelyn) behind me, as one of the griev- 
ances of Ireland, namely, the absence of 
the landed proprietors ; the right hon. 
gent. retorted, that this was one of ‘the 
great and mischievous effects of the Union, 
and advised my noble friend to try his in- 
fluence for a repeal: I must suppose 
that right. hon. gent. too wishes for 
its repeal. Perhaps this was one of 
the arrangements in the mind ‘of the 
right hon, gent. which he declared 
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should not be extorted from him.—It 
might be so, although not professed by 
the right hon. mover, nor the noble lord 
in the other House. The hon. general 
(general Mathew) opposite me, distinctly 
contends that it is necessary for the salva- 
tion of Ireland, and Mr. Keogh does the 
same. What, therefore, are we to judge, 
but that emancipation is not the real ob- 
ject of the petitioners, and that nothing 
will satisfy them but a separation from 
this country? This, I trust, however, is far 
from the general sentiment; but I candidly 
state my view of this subject.—I have al- 
ways thought that the Catholics of Ireland 
would never be contented unless with the 
full establishment of their church.—I al- 
ways argued the question in that way, 
and I do so now, quite fearless of the cen- 
sures that may be cast by any one onmy 
motives. Without therefore relinquishing 
that ground of objection, I have thought it 
sufficient to state what I have stated in op- 
position to the hon. mover, who, to pre- 
serve consistency, ought to vote against 
his own motion, and not for it. For if there 
were no grounds for the hon. mover’s 
belief that the Catholics would consent to 
make a satisfactory arrangement, then the 
hon. mover, on his own principles, should 
opppose the referring of the petitionto a 
committee, the result-of whose proceed- 
ings must be, after having excited expecta- 
tions which it was impracticable to gratify, 
to leave the public mind in a state much 
worse than that in which it was found. 

I have now stated what Iconceive to be 
sufficient grounds for not going into a 
committee on the prayer of the petitioners. 
—Should the Roman Catholics consent 
even to the Veto, or any other arrange- 
ment in contemplation, I see no practical 
utility in agitating the question.—I think 
it isonly exciting expectations which are 
not to be satisfied ; and upon the imprac- 
ticability alone of the arrangement pro- 
posed, 1 think the House would act ab- 
surdly and mischievously by consenting 
to this motion for referring the petition to a 
committee. 

Mr. Whitbread said; After the many ex- 
cellent speeches which have been delivered 
in the course of this debate, in support of 
the opinions which I espouse, little remains 
to be offered by me on the present subject, 
important as it ison every account. I 


shall, however, take occasion to make a. 


few remarks, and particularly on the an- 
swer of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
to the able and convincing speech of my 





right hon. friend, (Mr. Ponsonby). Let 
not the House be for a moment misled b 
the train of argument of the right hon,. 
gent. He may discuss the propriety of 
this or that restriction, but upon these quess 
tions he is not a man. open to conviction, 
or whom any arrangement could satisfy, 
If the Catholics were to lie prostrate at’ 
his feet, and to implore him to name his 
own terms, his: answer must be, “I can 
never be satisfied. I can propose no ar- 
rangements; I can accept noterms. You 
are men whom I cannot trust, I cannot 
believe you upon your oaths.” In what 
other language could the right honouras 
ble gentleman express himself, who 
must judge of the principles of other men 
by his own? for he has told you, that if 
instead of being so truly orthodox as he is 
he were a schismatic, he would ask for im- 
munities chiefly for the sake of usingthem 
to overthrow the establishment from 
which the concession of them had been 
obtained ; that he would not, that he ought 
not to be satisfied, until he had succeeded 
in demolishing the one church, and setting 
up the other on its ruins. With such a 
man it is idle to discuss arrangements, 
with his consent none will ever be carried 
practically into effect. 

It is not, however, my wish to quarrel 
with the religious doctrines of this man of 


intolerance, nor to waste the time of the 


House in exposing the weakness and bi- 
gotry of arguments which have been so 
often exposed and refuted. I must come 
directly to other parts of the speech of the 
right hon. gent. I accuse him ef the great- 
est want of candour in the representation 
he has given of that part of the speech of 
my right hon. friend, wherein he touched 
upon the subject of the Union. The noble 
lord (Jocelyn) who spoke early in the 
debate, in enumerating the grievances of 
Ireland, dwelt upon the number of her 
absentees, to which circumstances he as¢ 
cribed much of the evil known to exist in 
that country, and expressed a wish that 
some barrier could be erected against this 
fatal emigration. My righthon. friend in 
his masterly reply animadverting upon 
what had been said by the noble lord, 
truly said, that the Union had added most 
largely to the number of absentees, that it 
had compelled many of the Irish to absent 
themselves from their country, and that 
the most effectual barrier which could be 
erected, would be the repeal ofthe Union. | 
‘But my right hon. friend, so far from 
recommending the repeal, ashas been mis+ 
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represented by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, gave no opinion whatever, even 
upon the original propriety of the measure. 
He pointed out to the noble lord the conclu- 
sion towhich his ownarguments inevitably 
leadl—concession to the Catholics, or the 
repeal of the Union. The argument be- 
longs to the neble lord; the result of it 
he fia not appear so fully to have per- 
ceived. 

True it is, that the gallant general 
(Mathew) has recommended, with great 
fervour and earnestness, the repeal of the 
Union, which he deems so fatal to the in- 
terests of his native country. Ample al- 
lowance is due to the ardent feelings of a 
true born Irishman, and for the keen re- 
gret with which he must view, what he 
conceives to be the extinction of Irish in- 
dependence. 

Who can blame the heated language of 
my gallant and hon. friend, when it is re- 
collected that he was an eye witness of 
the tragic horrors which took place in 
Ireland in the year 1798, which he has 
described with so much feeling, and in 
such glowing colours ? who can be sur- 
prised if on such a subject, a brave and 
humane man speaks warmly; when he sees 
in this distant and more enlightened period 
of the year 1810, the minister of England 
and the tools of that minister, use every 
topic of inflammation—encourage every 
rancorous feeling, in discussing the claims 


‘of the Catholics, I impute not such blame 


to the duke of Richmond, nor to lord 
Wellington, during the period he was chief 
secretary in Ireland, nor to his right hon. 
relation who now fills the same office. It 
lies at the door of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who has thought it decent and 
fair to oppose every species of obstacle to 
the emancipation of the Irish Catholics ; 
and a learned doctor, his right hon. friend 
and coadjutor. Of that learned gentle- 
man’s over-done violence, however, bis 
partizans are so little proud, that because 
he broke his compact, and on. the subject 
of tythes, favoured us a short time ago 
with an harangue, in his accustomed strain, 
they appear to have positively transported 
him, that he might not take “part in. this 
debate. He has not failed to make up for 
want of attendance by publication. We 
have also seen the History of the Inquisition 
republished within a short time with 
plates, illustrating allthe horrors of torture. 
All the obsolete stories of Catholic perse- 
cutions have been brought forward for the 
purpose of deceiving and alarming weak 
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minds, {as if such were the practices of 
the Catholics of the present day :) and of 
rendering more fierce that fire, which if 
it shall long continue to blaze, will consume 
the very vitals of the country. As well 
might the History of Ireland be published, 
illustrated with plates, representing those 
scenes of cruelty and horror which were 
acted by the government of 1798, as giving 
a true representation of the government 
of the present lord lieutenant, and his con- 
duct towards‘the people. I must not for- 
get Dr. Milner, who if he had been created 
for the purpose of sowing dissension 
amongst the Catholics themselves, and un« 
founded distrust of their friends, could not 
have succeeded better than he has done. 
I think even the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer must have been pleased with the 
honest triumph of my right hon, friend, 
over that rev. divine. I was not a little 
gratified by the pompous introduction of 
the charges against my right hon. friend 
by the Secretary of State; had my right 
hon. friend stationed him there, and di- 
rected him to play a part for stage effect 
in bis favour, it could not have been done 
more entirely to his wish. 

On the other hand, I confess I have ex- 
perienced no small degree of mortification 
from the proceedings of some of the mem- 
bers of the University of Oxford, who 
have directed their representative (sir 
William Scott) to announce their opinion 
upor. the present question. It is a morti- 
fication to think that a body so enlighten- 
ed, and so liberal.as the University of Ox- 
ford ought to be, should wish to place it- 
self foremost in resisting the claims of 
their Christian brethren. The opinion 
then of Oxford is, that she having herself 
heretofore thrown off the errors of the ° 
Catholic church, has carried her reforma- 
tion to that point of perfection where it 
ought to stop. To the Catholics she will 
not allow all the tenets which she herself 
formerly maintained, te the reformists she 
will not allow the slightest’ scepticism 
upon so much of those tenets as.she has 
thought proper to retain: nor to stirone 
hair’s breadth beyond her line of demarca- 
tion. Oxford is perfect. All that is 
above her is too high, all below her too 
low. This is her opinion of herself, and, 
she looks with an odious austerity upon all 
who presume to differ from her. 

Sir; Iam sorry to see such a spirit ‘of 
intolérAhce and’ cruelty in that ancient 
seat of learning. Itis.a matter of just ap- 
prehension and regret, when we know 
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that‘a large proportion of the rising gene- 
ration is to be committed te her care, and 
is likely to imbibe her feelings and opi- 
nions. The manifestation of this spirit is 
a grievous disappointment, after the libe- 
rality displayed in the election of tord 
Grenville, to the distinguished honour of 
her chancellorship, in spite of the war- 
whoop of No Popery. I am confident, 
however, that there are, belonging to that 
great body, both within the wails of her 
own colleges, and spread over the king- 
dom, many members who widely dissent 
from those opinions which have been de- 
livered to us as the opinions of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 

The learned judge himself has adopted 
a curious course of argument.. He must 
be supposed to speak with sincerity when 
he says he wishes all obstacles could be 
removed : that he wishes liberty of con- 
science could with safety be universall 
extended. Yet, he tries to create fresh 
obstacles, in addition to those which al- 
ready. unfortunately exist in so great 
abundance. He labours the matter with 
both sides, to prevent a possibility of 
union, and, as far as I can discern, egregi- 
ously misrepresents the state of the case to 
each. He tells the Protestants not to 
enter into any arrangements with the Ca- 


tholics, for that concession must inevitably 
lead to the subversion of the Protestant 


establishment: and then, for fear the 
Protestants should deride his gloomy fore- 
bodings, and be willing to do their duty 
to their fellow subjects, he turns to the 
Catholics, and denounces them as guilt 

of-nothing less than schism, if they shall 
consent to the Veto, or any thing at all 
analogous to it. At least the learned 
judge may content himself with the guar- 
dianship of the-establishment. The Ro- 
man Catholics can dispense with his kind 
concern, and judge for themselves of the 
conduct they ought to pursue. He must 
excuse me if on both points I differ with 
him altogether. I am neither judge, nor 
theologian, but when I read the admission 
of the titular archbishop of Armagh, when 
I have laid before me the body of evi- 
dence contained in that most able speech, 
delivered inthe debate of a former night 
by my hon. friend (sir J. C. Hippisley), 
and which he has since submitted to the 
public in the shape of a pamphlet ; con- 
taining the most convincing reasoning, 
founded vpon the purest principles, and 
fraught with the most P ound erudition, 
which all would do well. ta consult : (those 

3 





who are for the concession to the Cathe. 
lics, that they may see~on what firm foun. — 


dations they stand ; those who have been || 


misled by bigots, that they may see how 
all their false glosses fall before the light — 
of truth, and the evidence of authentic do- 
cuments, and historical fact): when J 
have even the authority of Dr. Milner, 
that the Catholics may admit of a Veto 
consistently with the tenets of their reli. 
gion: above all, when I remember that 
in the year 1799, the prelates of Ireland 
were ready to grant the Veto to the 
crown, I am decidedly convinced that the 
learned judge has taken a very mistaken 
view of the subject; and that his kind, 
but gratuitous fears for the integrity of 
the Roman Catholic religion, are not only 
overstrained, but altogether groundless, 
The single authority of Dr. Milner on 
this subject, such as it is, would weigh 
with me against that of the learned judge, 
with all his conscientious scruples for the 
purity of the Catholic faith. 

The learned judge has told the Catho- 
lics, that by granting a Veto they will be 
guilty of creating a schism, and he has 
added that a domestic nomination will be 
equally fatal to their church. But, Sir, is 
not this a gross fallacy ? Will the Catho- 
lics be deluded by it? Do they not know, 
does not the learned judge know, that in 
many of the Catholic churches in Europe, 
a Veto has been exercised by the tem- 
poral sovereign? Did not the king of 
Prussia exercise a Veto, and has not the . 
nomination of bishops in the Catholic 
church of France, always been purely do- 
mestic? But the learned judge is another 
of those whose reasonings must be ad- 
mitted with the greatest possible caution: 
and all his scruples most nicely weighed. 
It is his business, as well as that of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to create 
difficulties, for the purpose of throwing off ' 
his own shoulders the odium of refusal. 
But all difficulties removed, they would 
remain unchanged. Oxford, its repre- 
sentative, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would shine forth in the full 
blaze of intolerance: they would still de- 
cide‘against the smallest concession of the 
Catholic claims. 

One part of the speech of the learned 
judge I think savours of the ludicrous ; 
although it was delivered without any de- 
parture from the general gravity of his 
manner. He has asked how, in the pre- 
sent state of captivity of the Pope, it 
would be possible to approach him to ob- 
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tain -his sanction to any arrangement 
which may be proposed? In the.first 

’ > 
place it may be answered, that the Pope’s 
consent, anterior to such arrangements, is 
by no means necessary. His sanction 
might be obtained afterwards: and un- 
doubtedly woald be so, if required, in 
conformity to all usage: and if not re- 
quired, would be offered, as was the case 
with the appointment of a Roman Catho- 
lic bishop in Russia, to which the Pope 
spontaneously acceded. Again, the ques- 
tion, one should think, could be readily 
answered by a supporter of the King’s 
present ministers in the affirmative. They 
are so fertile in expedients of the sort, 
they.could surely get at the Pope. They 
could approach the marquisof Romana 
by means of a Catholic priest, and thereby 
get his army from the Baltic: aud they 
who could devise the brilliant expedient 
of stealing Ferdinand VII. by the agency 
of baron Kolli, who is also reported to be 
a Catholic, would surely be abie, by 
means of some pious and astute Catholic, 
to approach the unfortunate Pope. By 
the way, one cannot help observing how 
the abhorrers of the Catholics venture to 
confide the most important and difficult 
affairs to the. management of the very 
men whom they profess so entirely to 
distrust. Let it be remembered, that in 
the dreadful crisis of the mutiny at the 
Nore, to a Catholic. priest was confided 
the task of bringing back to their duty 
and allegiance the misguided seamen, 
Away with all these idle pretexts for not 
entering into arrangements. We admit 
the danger of concession without adequate 
controul ;_ but the difficulty of execution 
is no plea against an attempt to carry into 
execution, what is on all accounts so de- 
sirable. and necessary. 

In the speech of the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) who replied to the luminous and 
philosophic oration of my_ illustrious 
friend the member for Dublin, the fullness 
of danger of yielding to the claims of the 
Catholics, with an equivalent controul on 
the nomination of their bishops, was forci- 
bly urged, and the influence of the hier- 
archy magnified to, an extraordinary de- 
gree. Be it that the clergy are all-power- 
ful over the minds of their congregations ; 
and that, in the present state of things, 
there is danger of French influence 
amongst the prelates. How does the con- 
tinuance of the disabilities of the Catholics 
weaken that power, or diminish that in- 
fluence ; ‘Is it from the shepherds ér from 
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their flocks the danger is apprehended ? 
Recollect, that without Catholic sinews 
not a regiment.of your own establishment 
can be marched : without Catholic arms, 
not an anchor in your fleet can be weigh- 
ed. Recollect how many vic‘oriesthe Catho- 
lics of Ireland have achieved for the coun- 
try! contemplate the trophies with which 
they have enriched you! then make man- 
kind believe, if you can, that you are 
really apprehensive of the dangers arising 
to you from the Catholic body of Ireland. 
But you are alarmed at the effect of French 
influence over the prelates, and of the 
further extension of that influence. Does. 
French influence now exist? What is the 
fact? Why, that. in contending against 
France, your armies are filled with Ca- 
tholics, who are pouring forth their blood 
to disprove so foolish a supposition. But 
grant your position to be true, is your 
conduct consistent with common, sense ? 
You disgust the higher orders by humili- 
tating disqualifications, and you -wiil not 
admit those who you say have the greatest 
power over the Catholic mind to any com- 
munication with yourselves. You affront, 
instead of conciliating, men whose ser- 
vices are of the utmost importance to you, 
To cut them off from F:ance, you take the 
line which, if any thing coul/, would 


drive them into an immediate connection 


with your formidable enemy. It is very 
material to consider what has been the 
conduct of the Catholic prelacy of Ireland 
upon the most trying occasions; and a 
due consideration, of that conduct will 
lead to the acknowledgment, that the 
bishops have at all times evinced the purest 
loyalty. Have they not in the worst of 
times, under the bitterest persecutions, and 
in despite of the penal code, preached to 
their flocks the doctrines of conciliation 
and peace? Again, if the Catholic pre- 
lates of Ireland are so enthusiastically at- 
“tached to the papal chair, so blindly ebe- 
dient to its spiritual influence, as they are 
represented. to be, what must be their 
feelings with regard to the emperor of the 
French? Instead of lending themselves te 
his projects, must*they not rather consider 
him as antichrist ? He who has torn the 
triple crown from the brow of the sove- 
reign pontiff, who has stripped him of all 
temporal dignities and possessions, and 
has reduced him to the ignominious state of 
a vassal and a prisoner, must be held in ab~ 
horrence by all who have any regard for 


| the dignity of the Holy Father. The 


mode of reasoning must be, indeed, strange, 
P (4) 
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by which it could be proved that those 
prelates, who under all discouragements 
and persecations have preserved their al- 
legiance, whom you do not fear to dis- 
gust, and to Jeave so disgusted, equally 
obnoxious to foreign influence, should the 
moment you treat them with kindness, 
become traitors to that country towards 
which they had uniformly evinced their 
fidelity so long as they experienced no- 
thing but harshness and proscription. 

Sir, the noble lord has laboured hard to 
evade the charge of having held out Catho- 
lic-emancipation as the price which would 
be paid to the Catholics of Ireland for the 
Union, which it was in their power to 
grant or to withhold, as the boon or re- 
ward which was to be their compensation 
for the surrender of their legislature and 
of their national independence. He says, 
‘ that at the time of the Union, emancipa- 
tion was not stipulated ; it was to be an 
emanation ‘from ;: it was not to be the 
price, but the consequence of the Union. 
Sir, no words may have passed, but the 
meaning of the noble lord might well be 
interpreted without the intervention of 
language. His known disposition to grant 
the claims; the known determination of 
the Catholics not to have acceded to the 
Union unless their claims were granted; 
the declarations made by the most power- 
fal of their friends in this eountry, that 
anless an imperial parliament were esta- 
blished, those claims could not be aeceded 


to, all tended te confirm the Catholics in | 


the belief which they undoubtedly enter- 
tained, that the cession of their indepen- 
dence at the Union would be rewarded 
by the restoration of their rights. «* Don’t 
press your claims now ; suffer the Union 
to be effected, and Iam your advocate.” 
The express words may not have passed ; 
but I put it to the noble lord himself, 
whether so much was not to be inferred 
from his manner ; whether the Catholics 
were not justified in drawing «he conclu- 
sion; and whether, if his late colleague 
in office, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
had been the minister who had attempted 
to carry that measure, it must not altoge- 
ther have failed, because of his being 
known to be from his heart, and for ever, 
irreconcilable to the rights of the Catho- 
lics? Sir, the Catholics have it notin their 
_ Seaeae any bond written with 

ds sealed with seals, but there is 
an agreement not written with hands, nor 


sealed with seals, eternal in the heavens, | 


a record against you until you shall 


execute your contract; to that registr 
they appeal against you for the non-fal- 
filment of your moral obligation. Doubt- 
less Mr. Pitt had the measure in contem- 
plation immediately on the passing of 
the Union. He tried it privately, and 
he failed. What bitter disappointments © 
have not the Catholics experienced! 
and, ifwe had not evidence to the con- 
trary, how bitter should we not, rea- 
soning upon the general principles of 
human nature, expect their resentment to 
be? A century of persecutions had 
elapsed, when some portion of the re- 
straints upon them were removed ; and 
at length, in the year 1793, the memora- 
ble act was passed, which permitted the 
Catholics to hold certain commissions in 
the Irish army, with an express under- 
standing that the same measure should be 
proposed without any delay in the par- 
liament of the sister kmgdom. But no- 
thing further was done, and for seven 
long years were their hopes constantly 
baffled, and the state of the army was 
made such as it still remains. On one 
side of the narrow channel which divides 
the two kingdoms, an officer may serve 
his king under the protection of the law; 
on the other, he remains. subject to pe- 
nalties for offering his life in the cause of 
his country. In 1800 they looked with 
anxious well-grounded expectation for 
relief. An unforeseen obstacle arose, of 
which we must presume that the men 
who carried the Union were entirely ig- 
norant. That obstacle is often most un- 
constitutionally introduced into our de- 
bates ; but however we may individually 
know and lament, that such an indisposi- 
tion exists, (an indisposition which is I 
fear, much more inflamed for selfish pur- 
poses, than softened for the public good, 
by those who have access tothe sanctiary,) 
we cannot take any notice of it in our ca- 
pacity, as forming one branch of the legis- 
lature. The Union passed. Mr. Pitt 
could not accomplish his object, and in , 
}company with the noble lord resigned. 
The ‘disappointment was lessened to the 
Catholic body, by the evidence which was 
thus given of the sincerity of their. ad- 
vocates. It was then understood that 
lord Melville, Mr. Pitt, and the noble 
lord, would not return to office without 
having it in their power to gratify the 
hopes of the Irish Catholics. How if 
they had calculated upon the intentions 
of those ministers events have proved.— 


|The noble lord (Castlereagh) soon te- 
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tured to office as part of an administra- 
tion who were known to be adverse to 
the claims of the Catholics. Another ad- 
ministration succeeded, composed of the 
leading persons who had resigned in 1SO1, 
and under them in 1805 the Catholics 
could not have their claims taken into 
consideration. The course of events pro- 
duced another change of ministers; and 
at length, in the year 1807, it was proposed 
to assimilate the law of Eugland with that 
of Ireland, in respect of the situation of 
the officers of the army, with an extension 
of similar rights to the navy. By the 
furious proceedings of the chancellor of 
the exchequer and his associates, the cup 
was again dashed from the lips of the un- 
happy Catholic, at the very moment 
when he expected to have tasted a part 
af its sweets. Three years have again 
elapsed. One more unsuccessful effort was 
made in 1$08 to induce the legislature not 
to concede, but to take the claims of the Ca- 
tholics into consideration.—Again, in the 
year 1810, we are called to this discus- 
sion; again we meet with the same spirit of 
intolerance ; again the Catholics will meet 
the same heart-breaking refusal. ~ 

The noble lord has recommended pa- 
tience to the Catholics. Sir, I thank 
God they have upon all occasions mani- 
fested their possession of that virtue in 
the most exemplary manner. If any 


_ thing could excite their feelings to a 


pitch beyond their own controul, it would 
be this sermon upon patience from the 
noble lord, during whose different admi- 
nistrations their hopes have beenso highly 
raised, and so cruelly disappointed. I 
am confident the Catholic body of Ireland 
will act with the moderation and temper 
which have always characterized them, 
although the conduct of the noble lord 
has been much calculated to produce a 
different effect, We must not argue from 
the warmth, or even violence of any parti- 
cular person addressing a meeting, or 
issuing a publication, under the keen sense 
of suffering, and using intemperate lan- 
guage, to the feelings and demeanor of 
the whole collective mass of the Catholics. 
We have had recent experience, indeed, 
that one misguided or misguiding man may 
convulse the moral feelings of a whole 
country, and throw an obstacle in ‘the 
way of a most beneficial national arrange- 
ment. The chancellor of ‘the exchequer 
succeeded inso doing, and thereby ob- 
tained the reins of power ; but let us hope 


that no intemperance corresponding with 


| 
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his own, on the part of those te whom he 
denies justice, will be permitted to deteat 
their objects, and further his. 

The noble lord has tokl us that he 
conceives there are many arguments which 
might be successfully urged to convince 
the most obstinate enemies to the Catho 
lic claims of the propriety of granting 
them. He again alludes in an unparlia- 
liamentary manner to the one great ob- 
stacle, but he adds, that in time. he con- 
ceives many persons will be induced to 
yield to those reasons as well as himself, 
Sir, I have seen the noble lord twice as- 
sociated with ministers the tenure of 
whose office was the exclusion of the Ca- 
tholics. I should be glad to know whe- . 
ther the noble lord ever exerted his ta- 
lents to convince either of those two per- 
sons on this subject; particularly, whe- 
ther before the formation of the last ad- 
ministration, or during its existence, the 
noble lord ever tried to convince the 
present chancellor of the exchequer of 
this his great political error, as it was his 
bounden duty to do; or whether he found 
him an unmalleable mass of bigotry, not 
to be moved by any exertion the noble 
lord could make, from his short-sighted 
purpose ?—Sir, I fear the experiment was 
never tried, and the noble lord by joining 
the ministry, contributed to throw far 
back the Catholic claims. But the speech 
of the noble lord to-night has been of a 
complexion very different from those 
which we have heard from him upon si- 
milar occasions, whilst he was in the 
trammels of official situation. It breathes 
a purer air. The noble lord has shone in 
a former part of this session as an orator, 
and in the course of this debate he has 
spoken more like a statesman than ever 
we heard him speak whilst he had any 
share in the conduct of affairs of state. I 
fear his vote will be in contradiction to 
his speech. Nevertheless, the speech will 
do good. I congratulate the Irish on the 
emancipation of the noble lerd, and I con- 
gtatulate the noble lord, 1 congratu- 
late the right hon. gent. under him 
(Mr. Canning) that he is also free to de- 
clare his sentiments, and vote according to 
his feelings, upon a point of such tran- 
scendant importance, both to the commu- 
nity, and to each member of the legisla- 
ture who is called to decide upon it. It 
is not unworthy of remark, that the two 
friends to the claims of the Catholics who 
jained the anticatholic administration, for 
their own reasons, have both relinquished 
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their situations in consequence of the con- 
duct ofthe one towards the other. _ 
We have no longer a cabinet composed 
of jarring opinions on this point: it is one 
pure, unadulierated lump of bigotry, ani- 
niated by One print: iple, and acting under 
one impulse. The only antidote is re- 
peated ciscussion. I wonder at the opi- 
nion delivered by the noble lord, that the 
Catholic cause is prejudiced by being re- 
peaiedly brougat under the consideration 
of partiamem. I feel perfectly certain 
that it has been materialiy advanced by 
the debates which have taken place. Does 
he find that our opponenis now will ven- 
ture to rely on the same arguments to 
which they heretotore trusted? Do we 
see all the same champions in the field ? 
Repeated discussion drives bigotry from 
her strong holds. As in otber questions 
which stand upon the immoveable ba is of 
reason and truth, the like effect has been 
produced by unwearied and reiterated 
discussion; so in this, the debates which 
have already taken place have exposed 
many fa!lacies, desiroyed many prejudices, 
and driven out of the field the most vio- 
lent advocates of intolerance. By debate 
upon debate, that monster the slave-trade 
was overcome. By the same means the 


cruel restrictions upon the Catholics will 
be removed, as mists are dispelled by the 


noon-day sun. So far from agreeing with 
the ncbie lord, that these frequent discus- 
sions give power to the enemies of the 
question, I think that we acquire power by 
every fresh debate. Let us take one 
‘amongst many instances of our progress. 
The coronation oati used to be placed in 
the van of ‘the battle against the Catholic 
claims. The coronation oath is aban- 
doned.. , The false statements which were 
made respecting it, the false inferences 
which were drawn from them, have been 
60 often and so fully exposed, it has be- 
come quite harmless. Its advocates are 
ashamed of it! Is not the desertion of the 
coronation oath a step gained by the Ca- 
tholics ? Is it not another great step gain- 
ed, that the University of Oxford, not- 
withstanding the opinion delivered as hers 
by the learned Civilian, has elected lord 
Grenville her Chancelior? Have we not 
heard from the noble lord (Dursley) who 
has just been returned by the rich and 
populous county of G oucester, that in the 
progress of his canvas he found a very 
large proportion of bis constituents in fa- 
vour of ite Catholic claims? Why are the 
dogmas, formerly imptted to Roman Ca- 





tholics, no longer thrown in their teeth ? 
Why are we no longer told that the Ca- 
tholic, though sworn, is not under any 
obligation to keep faith? Why do we no 
longer hear of genefal sweeping absolu- 
tions, licensing all treachery, and wash- 
ing away all crime? Because such absur- 
dities can no longer be credited. Because 
the right hon. gent. no longer ventures to 
impose upon his audience the nauseous 
absurdities which he used formerly to 
urge with so much vehemence, ,and not 
without some effect. The pamphlet of 
the Jearned doctor appended to the new 
edition of the History of the Inquisition, 
to which I before alluded, has, together 
with its more bulky accompaniment, 
fallen still-born from the press, Are not 
these signs of the advancement of the Ca- 
tholic cause ? 
The right hon, Secretary of State, who 
thought proper to open so violent an at- 
tack upon my right hon, friend (Mr. Pon- 
sonby,) has, with equal soleninity, and 
equal success directed his shafts against © 
lord Grenville. I wonder the right hon, 
gent. should so far fave forgotten dates 
and circumstances, as to have asserted 
that the masterly letter addressed by lord 
Grenville to lord Fingal, was ushered into: 
the world at a moment when lord Gren- 
ville expected a new administration would 
be formed, in which he would in course 
have a prominent share; thereby insi- 
nuating that lord Grenville had constructed 
his letter, ‘and~published it, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating his access to office. It 
seems the right hon. gent. has need to be 
informed that lord Grenville’s letter was 
not published till after the meeting of par- 
liament in the present year; that an offer 
had been made to that noble lord of official 
situation many months antecedent to that 
period, which offer had been speedily and 
peremptorily declined: and that after the _ 
offices had been tendered to every variety 
and description of person, the right hon. 


| gent. had found himself a secretary, to the 


surprise of the world, if not to his own 
astonishment. So much for the fairness of 
the representation of the motives of my 
noble friend in publishing his letter. So 
much for the accuracy of the hon. secre- 
tary’s dates, and the fidelity of his report 
of cireumstances. 

Ii, however, I could believe my ears, I 
should. derive some consolation from the 
speech of the right hon. gent. If I heard 
him right, keeping back the cogent argu- 
ment which the originality of his own 
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genius would certainly have furnished, 
and restraining the copious flow of his 
own imagination, he selected some pas- 
sages from the letter of lord Grenville to 
read, which passages he said had his en- 
tire concurrence. We all know how pos- 
sible it is to take out particular passages 
from any writing, which, abstracted from 
the context, may give a sense diametri- 
cally opposite to that which the whole 
writing would convey, and which the au- 
thor intended. !f indeed the right hon. 
gent. has imbibed any particle of the 
spirit of the illustrious author whom he 
has quoted, I should hail it as a most aus- 
picious omen. Even the lack of all other 
resource displayed by the right hon. gent., 
in the shift to which he has been obliged 
to have recourse, is not without its conso- 
lation, Will the right hon. gent. consent 
with lord’ Grenville to go into a Commit- 
tee, to inquire into the nature and extent 
of ihe securities which it may be neces- 
sary to take from tne Catholics, in order 
to enable us to grant to them their just 
rights? Sir, Iam sure he will not. Why 
then affect.to pay a hollow compliment to 
ford Grenville? Why ask of my right hon. 
friend an explanation with regard to the 
Veto? An explanation the most tri- 
- umphant has been given by my right hon. 
friend; but neither the right hon. gent., 
nor any other of his Majesty’s ministers, 
» are one bit nearer to the point of ‘con- 
ciliation. 
I cannot omit this opportunity of ex- 
pressing my satisfaction that this question 
has again been discussed, in order that the 
nature of the Veto-may be appreciated. 
Its importance has been much over-rated. 
I confess, I think it was prematurely 
brought forward by my right hon. friend. 
It should rather have come into discussion 
in a committee, if granted, and been pro- 
posed as part of a reciprocal agreement by 
the Catholics, when it had been ascer- 
tained by them whether any, and what 
attention would be paid by the legislature 
to their claims, than have been put gra- 
tuitously’ forward. 1 do not believe it 
made one convert to the cause of justice, 
but since it was mentioned it has afforded 
a constant source of distraction amongst 
the Catholics themselves, and a constant 
topic of misrepresentation amongst their 
enemies. This discussion has again placed 
‘the matter upon its right footing. 
It has been cruelly said, that the priva- 
tions of the Catholics are few and light ; 
that they suffer nothing material under the 
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remnant of the penal code. Can gentle- 
men shut their eyes to the hardships to 
which they are exposed; to the disabilities 
under which they labour: and tauntingl 
say their grievances are imaginary ? l- 
ther can the Catholic flee, that his disgrace 
not follow bim? In what act can be 

engaged that he is not visited by op- 
pressive and injurious distinctions? Has 
not the House been made acquainted by 
the hon. baronet with what has eccurred 
in Sicily ? a Catholic country! where the 
€atholic sqldier serving in. the British 
army has been refused the free exercise of 
his religion! With a proper deference to 
the national establishment in the Catholic 
countries where our troops are serving, 
the British soldier is ordered to pay obei- 
sance, by presenting arms to the host; 
but if he bimself should be of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion, by a cruel contrast 
he is demed the consolations of : the reli- 
gion which it is acknowledged that all 
sects of christians ought to respect. 

The armies of tord Wellington and sir 
John Stuart are filled with Catholic sol- 
diers. They may again, as they have 
done heretotore, fight and conquer ; they 
may purchase the redemption of the li- 
berty of other nations and maintain our 
own with their blood, but if they survive, 
they may notreturn thanks to God, who 
is the giver of ail victory, after the rites 
of their own religion, and in the manner 
which they must deem the most expres- 
sive of their, gratitude for the past, and 
most likely to propitiate future blessings. 
If they fall, when sinking into the grave 
they are denied those consolations to the 
dying, which to the Catholic christian are 
beyond all price; they are interdicted 
the presence of their priests! Supposing a 
Catholic soldier so to have signalized him- 
self in battle, that the commander in chief 
were to select him, aceompanied by the 
acclamations of the whole army, for pro- 
motion; if it should unfortuyaiely turn 
out that the hero is a Catholit, his valour 
eould not be rewarded; the keen disap- 
pointment must be experienced, which 
his conscientious feelings of religion would 
have: procured for him, and the best in- 
centive to good conduct, its just and high 
reward, would be lost. Is not this con- 
duct on ‘the part of a country towards its 
courageous defenders monstrous, ungrate - 
ful, ‘clvennate! Can it, ought it any longer 
to be borne ? -Can respect for any preyu- 


_cices, entertained in any quarter, throw a 


veil over such injustice, or afford any 
apology for its continuance ? 
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Sir, the consideration has often occurred 
to me, how. few there are of those even 
who have the reputation of being the best 
instructed, who are aware of the very 
slender distinctions existing between the 
tenets insisted on by the church of Eng- 
land, in many cases, and those of the 
church of Rome: and one cannot. forget 
the remarkable circumstance which oc- 
curred in the debate of the other night. 
When my hon. friend, the worthy baronet, 
to whose admirable speech allusion cannot 
too frequently be made, quoted a canon of 
the church of England, the member for 
Yorkshire, from whom such a mistake was 
the least to be apprehended, was surprised, 
and could not help exclaiming: “ That is 
a canon of the church of Rome.” He 
was contradicted by the hon. baronet, and 
informed that the first statenent he had 
made was corréct; that the church of 
England had laid down the rule at which 
the hon. member started, respecting con- 
fession made to priests. Such is the ig- 


norance or misapprehension respecting 
the exclusive adherence to many of those 
very doctrines on the part of the Roman 
Catholic church, from which so much 
danger-is apptehended.—You object to 
the Catholics’ doctrines, which are your 
own as well as theirs, and you take the 


exposition of their principles, not from 
their mouths, but from the mouths of their 
enemies. Youassume to yourselves rights 
which you do not possess; you deprive 
others of the enjoyment of rights which 
are unalienable. 
Suffer the Catholics to speak for them- 
selves, and to plead their own cause. 
When the great apostle of the Gentiles, 
whom, God thought fit, by a special in- 
tervention of his power,.to convert to the 
belief in Christ Jesus, after having lain in 
bonds, and been tormented with stripes, 
was brought before the Roman governors, 
and lastly before king Agrippa, although 
he was accused as a pestilent fellow and a 
sower of sedition, he was permitted to 
speak for himself: that great orator then 
«* stretched forth his hand and spake, and 
deemed himself happy that he was per- 
mitted to speak for himself before the 
king touching all the things of which he 
was accused.”. That which was conceded 
by a pagan to a christian, shall we not, 
who call ourselves christians, concede to 
our christian brethren? Listen then to the 
voice of the Catholics, expressed in their 
petition presented in the year 1808! There 
you will find a full. exposition and detail 





of all their grievances, and the whole of 
their prayer for redress. Their language, 
from repeated disappointment, may have . 
become more warm; but all they ask of 
you, is to go into a committee for the pur- 
pose of considering their claims. A boon 
you may surely grant without risk or dan- 
ger. Not only is it a boon which yon 
may concede without any risk or danger, 
but it is what the Catholics have a right 


to demand, and you have norighttore. 


fuse, in order that it may be seen whether « 
in their tenets or in their conduct there is 
any thing which can justify you in main- 
taining against them the remnant of that 
system of persecution by which they have 
been so long oppressed. 

Sir, my right hon. friend, in his opening 
speech, talked of the dungeons of theo- 
logy and the madhouse of casuistry.—I 
am not versed in the voluminous writings 
which have encumbered and obscured the 
truths delivered to us in the gospel, but to 
me, as to all men, are open the writings of 
the Evangelists, wherein alone we can 
find the history of the transactions of the 
Divine Dispenser of our revelation; 
wherein alone are recorded the words 
which fell from his mouth. I do not 
there find any authority given to man to 
persecute his fellow man, because he does 
not accept the same interpretation with 
himself, of all the mysteries of our reli- 
gion. I do not there find that I have the 
right, however I may have the power, to 
deprive my neighbour of the free enjoy- 
ment of all the civil blessings of that com- 
munity in which ‘we live, because he 
takes the sacred symbolical words uttered 
by our Saviour, in a sense more literal ' 
than I do. Religion is a matter of con- 
cernment to each individual man. No 
man,—no collection of men can impose a 
belief upon another. They can have no 
right then to deprive any man, or descrip- 
tion of men, of their civil freedom, on ac- 
count of their conscientious scruples. It 
has been said there is a natural connec- 
tion between the church and state. That 
position Ldeny, That there ought to be 
an union between the state and-a church 
establishment I admit; but when the 
state unites with the church, she ought 
not to lend her strength to the church for 
the purpose of persecuting all who dissent 
from her tenets. If sectarists assume the 
cloak of religion for political purposes, 
and make their tenets the rallying point 
of disaffection, with a view either to over- 


throw the national establishment, or to do 
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injury to the state itself, then ought Te- 
straints to be imposed, and disabilities to 
be created, which would not indeed be 
restraints upon. religion, but restraints 
upon those bad ‘purposes for which bad 
men would use religious differences as a 
cloak.—The simple question then for you 
to consider is this: Is the Catholic reli- 
gion assumed by the Irish for such pur- 
poses? Are they actually traitors to the 
state, or does their religion dispose them 
to become so? 

In answer to these questions you have 
their solemn declarations.—You have the 
oaths they have taken. —You have the 
evidence of their conscientious scruples, 
evinced by their refusal to take those oaths 
which are the only obstacles to their pos- 
sessing temporal honours and power. 
You have their conduct. 

Can you refuse to accede to the motion 
of my right hon. friend? It may be so: 
and I fear it will. But I would still in- 
culcate the doctrines of patience and _ per- 
severance to the Catholics. Their disap- 
pointments have been great and nume- 
rous; iftveterate prejudices may still 
exist, prejudices which I fear even the 
noble lord did not endeavour to dissipate, 
when he was in a situation of confidence, 
which would have entitled him to urge 
those reasons, by which he thinks the 
most adverse might be convinced. Yet, 
if patience can be preserved, the time will 
asstredly come when the Catholies will 
be admitted to their rights, in the enjoy- 
ment of the full benefits’ of the constitu- 
tion. Then, and then only can be put 
forth the full strength of the empire. 

Mr. Canning.—sir ; The hon. gent. in 
referring to former declarations made by 
different persons on the subject of the Ca- 
tholic claims, has done me justice, in not 
imputing to me the charge of having en- 
tered into any pledge against that portion 
of his Majesty’s subjects. But if I am not 
contented with that exculpation, I am 

d of this opportunity to declare, in the 
face of this House and of my country, not 
only that on no occasion, directly or indi- 
rectly, remotely or by implication, did I 
ever give to any man, or any set of men, 
such a pledge; but that I have always 
kept myself, and consider myself at this 
moment perfectly free, on this most mo- 
mentous question, to act according to the 
dictates of my judgment and my con- 
science, and have adopted no positive and 
Invariable opimion upon a subject which 
appears to me to be in itself a question of 
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licy, liable to many ard at varia- 
-seeee liable to be sathictennl by ‘consi- 
derations and by circumstances which 
the wisest cannot anticipate, nor the mest 
powerful controul. I have never viewed 
this question*as an abstract question, on 
which the right and the wrong are clearly 
and permanently ascertained, but as one 
upon which the final decision must be re- 
served until political expediency, as welt 
as moral fitness, shalk concur to recom- 
mend it. Earnestly, therefore, as I pro- 
test against being included in the number 
of those, if any such there be, who are 
pledged either in opinion or by engage- 
ment against the claims of the Catholics, 
I equally disavow any pledge the other 
way, and desire to retain a perfect liberty 
of conduct. I disclaim any inference that 
may be drawn ‘from my having followed 
my late right hon. friend (Mr. Pitt) out 
of office in 1801, when he resigned on 
this question: I should have followed him 
equally on any other ground. My con- 
duct on that occasion was dictated by po- 
litical opinional attachment. I was nei- 
ther of importance to be called upon to 
give, nor did I in fact give any pledge 
that I would not accept of office again ex- 
cept on certain conditions. I have ac- 
cepted office since, at two different times : 
first, with my right hon. friend in 1804, 
on precisely the same principle on which 
I followed him out of office in 1801. The 
second time, on the formation of the pre- 
sent government, when I acted on what 
I conceived a true sense of public duty,— 
but not on the ground of any pledge 
whatever on this orany other public ques- 
tion. 

As to the immediate question before 
the House, although I cannot vote for 
going into the committee, I do not mean 
at the same time to deny or disguise my 
opinion, that it would be highly desirable, 
highly conducive to the strength and hap- 
piness of the empire, that all the clashin 
and conflicting interests of Protestants an 
Catholics should be reconciled. I think, 
moreover, that, great as are the diffical- 
ties which now oppose such reconciliation, 
the time will most certainly come when 
its consummation shall take place. The 
present time I do not think ripe for its ac-- 
complishment. How is it possible for any 
man so to consider it, when one of the 
two contending parties is at variatice with- 
in itself? It is not a little extraordinary, 
that Protestants should be expected to be 


of one mind as to granting every thing te 
a 


a 
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the Catholics, when such a discordance. of 
opinions reigns amongst the Catholics 
themselves, as to the terms on which such 
grant would be acceptable to them? It 
has been argued rather whimsically, that 
the granting party should be. prepared to 
offer terms to the petitioning party : but 
surely it is for those who seek a concession 
in their own favour, to propose those 
means of security and those terms of ar- 
rangement, without which it is admitted 
on all hands that.concession could not be 
rationally made. 
My right hon. friends above have rested 
their opposition to the motion this night 
on this sole ground, the want of any ade- 
quate security, the absence of any definite 
“suggestion on the part of the Catholics, 
in the room of that which was tendered 
ten years ago, and which has been since 
publicly withdrawn. To this single point 
the question has heen this night narrowed 
by the right hon. mover himself, (to whose 
temp:r in the discussion of a subject cal- 
culated to excite so many angry passions, 
I most pay my humble tribute of ap- 
plause ;) but who, in my mind, has brought 
the question before the House this year, 
rather as a matter of duty, than of pru- 
dence ; and with a full conviction, that in 
the present state of men’s minds on both 
sides of the question, his motion must be 
unsuccessful. - 1 am.sincerely glad that 
my right hon. friends have been con- 
tented to meet the right hon. mover on 
this narrow ground in the present debate, 
abstaining from all those generalities re- 
specting the nature of the Catholic reli- 
gion, which have given to former discus- 
sions on this subject so hostile and angry 
a character. And it is no less a satisfac- 
tion to me, that on the other. side, the 
question has not been urged on any ab- 
stract principle of right : a mode of ar- 
ament, which, if it had been employed, 
Tshould have felt myself obliged, as much 
as the most bigotted Protestant, to resist. 
. To maintain the claims of the Catholics 
on, such a ground, is in effect nothing iess 
than to argue. that there should be no na- 
tional established religion at all: it is to 
argue against the.policy of all nations, 
ancient. or modern, with the_ political 
frame of which some system of religion, 
pure or corrupt, has invariably been asso- 
ciated and incorporated, to uphold and 
consecrate the civil establishments. The 
hon. bart. (sir J. Newport) who alone has 
insistéd upon this argument of right, has 
not attempted to prove that this in- 
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variable system of national. policy has 
been uniformly wrong. If, as the hon. 
bart. insists, it is the right of the Catholics, 
tobe admitted to all the privileges and 
immunities of the constitution, it is injus« 
tice, it is tyranny to withhold them. , A 
state, then, has no right to maintain its 
established religion by any exclusive pri- 
vileges; and if the Catholics possess a 
right to be admitted to all privileges oa 
the footing of the members of the estab- 
lished church, so do all the dissenters of 
every denomination. The necessary con- 
sequence of such doctrine would be, the 
destruction of all national religion, as 
such, and the establishment of unlimited 
sectarianism in its room. 

The wiser advocates of the Catholic 
claims, however, have abstained from 
placing them on this ground; as, on the 
other hand, the opponents of these claims 
have desisted from those arguments drawn 
from the nature of the Roman Catholic 
religion, which, if pushed to their fall 
extent, would go to prove not only the 
establishment, but the toleration of that 
religion, to be incompatible with the 
safety of a Protestant state. : 

' I, indeed, agree with my right hon. 
friend who opened the debate this night 
(sir Wm. Scott), that the chastised and pu- 
tified system of religion which we Pro- 
testants are happy enough to profess, 
stripped as it is of all the follies and cor- 
ruptions with which .the Catholic church 
is infected and incumbered, is in every 
view, moral or political, to be preferred to 
any other, But at the same'time, I confess 
I cannot share all the fears which he ex- 
presses for the security of that Protestant 
church, if Catholics should .be. admitted 
into a more equal participation of the 
benefits of the civil- constitution. ‘The 
principle of “ no faith with heretics,” and 
the supposed unlimited power of abso- 
lution, have always been represented as 
the two great sources of practical danger 
from Catholics living under a Protestant 
state.—And upon these two points I con- 
fess the very able speech of an hon. 
baronet (sir J. C. Hippisley) who seconded 
the motion, (and. which has been: since 
published in the form of a pamphlet) ap- 
pears to contain much substantial and con- 
solatory information. It is, to my mind, 
clearly demonstrated by the reasoning of 
that speech and its accompanying docu- 
ments, that there is no such danger from 
the operation of these supposed principles 
of the Catholic church, as we had been 
taught to apprehend. 
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I purposely forbear, however, from 
going at length into any discussion of this 
part of the subject, which the course of 
this night’s debate does not appear to 
bring necessarily before us. My objec- 
tion to the motion is of quite another sort. 
I object to it in limine ; because, with all 
my professions of good will, with all my 
disavowal of hostility orsuspicion towards 
the Catholics, I cannot see the use of 
agitating the question at present; I can- 
not see what practical approach is likely 
to be made to adjustment, by consenting 
to go into the committee now proposed. 

No security or engagement is offered 
on the part of the Catholics. Their very 
advocates are obliged to come forward 
with censure against the Catholics, for 
withdrawing that security which on a 
former occasion was proposed to parlia- 
mentin theirname. The right hon. gent. 
whobrought forward the motion, has in- 
deed thought it expedient now to under- 
value that former proposed security, and 
domestic nomination is now in his mind 
infinitely to be preferred to the Veto.— 
For my own part, I think that nothing less 
than the Veto should be accepted by the 
government.—With respect to the plan of 
domestic nomination, one thing is clear ; 
that it mustnecessarily originate in the ex- 
press consent of the sovereign pontiff, 
without which the contract could be binding 
only on one side. And how is his consent 
to be obtained, situate as he is known to 
be at present, under the controul, in the 
fetters of Buonaparté ?>—This suggestion, 
therefore, affords no facilities, removes no 
difficulties. It is not more easily attain- 
able than the Veto ; and it would be less 
efficacious if attained.—At least, then, it 
would be necessary to adjourn this ques- 
tion until the papal see should become 
free once more from the dominion of the 
ruler of France. Until then we cannot 
form any arrangement; nor even then 
could we accept of any security short of 
the Veto originally proposed. 
least, is, I confess, my present opinion ; 
an opinion, however, which I shall be 
willing-to re-consider whenever the op- 
portunity of re-considering it to any 
practical purpose shall arrive.—But that 
some such condition is absolutely neces- 
sary, no man will doubt, who thinks, as I 
do, that of any adjustment between the 
Catholics“and Protestants, mutual conces- 
sion and mutual conciliation must be the 
basis ; that such an adjustment, in order 
to be permanent, in order to produce any 
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of the fruits of tranquillity, happiness and 

prosperity, which are expected from it, 

must not be a victory to one party or the 

other ;—it must not be considered by one 

side as a successful struggle, nor as a. 
forced concession to .a rival by the other. 

—That the time for this greatly to be de- 

sired adjustment is not yet arrived, is my 

clear and decided opinion ; although I 

certainly do not agree with some who 

have spoken in this- debate, that the Ca- 

tholic question has made ne progress, or 
that the disinclination to entertaining it is 
as strong at this hour as at the period of 
its first introduction. Some progress, I 
think, has been made; many prejudices 
have been removed ; and much of the 
asperity which attended the earlier dis- 
cussions would have been done away 
entirely, had it not been for the unfortu- 

nate revocation by the Catholics of their 

own voluntary tender of two years ago. 

It is not unreasonable, that, after sucha 

retraction, a more mistrustful jealousy 
should be exercised, and a more settled 

and perfect security. required, as to any 

subsequent offers of arrangement. Hence, 
in part, arises that indisposition which un- 
questionably exists in the public mind at 

present ;—which exists, not as has been 

vainly supposed, in one quarter only in 

this country, a quarter to which it is as 
unjust as it is unconstitutional to refer, as 

opposing the only obstacle to the settle- 

ment of this great question ;—but which 

is diffused widely amongst the different 

classes of the English community ; so wide- 

ly, that concession at thismoment upon this 

point would have the effect of shaking the 

general confidence in the legislature. 

But while I believe this feeling to exist 
in such force at present, I believe it to be 
transitory. It will gradually pass away. 
I cannot point out the year, the month, 
or the day, when the period for dis- 
passionate discussion and amicable ar- 
rangement will arrive. My judgment and 
my vote must, in the mean time, be 
guided by my own view of the circum- 
stances of the question ; if 1 contended for 
the Catholic claims on the ground of 
right, no time and ‘no circumstances could 
vary or delay my decision.—But contend- 
ing, as I do, for the right of parliament to 
withhold concession until it can be granted 
without danger,—-but for the expediency 
of granting it when that danger shall be 
at an end,—I feel that I most conscien- 
ener | discharge my duty, in resisting, as 
I shall by my vote to-night, a premature, 
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an imperfect, a fruitless and hazardous at- 
tempt to do that, which, when it can be 
done fully and effectually, and with safety, 
because with general concurrence and ad- 
vantage, I shall be among the foremost to 
recommend. 

Mr. H. 4. Herbert spoke in favour of 
the motion, after which the debate was 
adjourned to Friday, June 1. . 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Monday, May 28. 

[Perrrion rrom Kineston upon Hutt 
For Rerorm 1n PartiaMENt.] Lord Ma- 
hon presented a Petition from the mer- 
chants, tradesmen, and principal inhabi- 
tants of the town of. Kingston-upon-Hull 
and the neighbourhood, convened by pub- 
lic advertisement, setting forth, ‘“ That 
the petitioners, deeply sensible of the cri- 
tical state of public. affairs, and feeling 
that their last hopes are extinct if the con- 
fidence between the peaple and their re- 
presentatives be done away, beg leave to 
assure the House, that they will support 
as far as lies in their power every just 
right and privilege of the Commons House 
of parliament; they conceive that rights 
and privileges are not merely conducive 
to the dignity of parliament, but to the 
liberties of the people, and are inseparable 
from the blessings of the English constitu- 
tion ; whether the power which the House 
has exercised of sending Mr. John Gale 
Jones to Newgate, and sir Francis Burdett 
to the Tower, be or be not legal, the peti- 
tioners do not venture to question; but 
they lament that the House has proceeded 
to this extremity of punishment, which, 
connected as it has been with the gift of a 
valuable sinecure, and another lucrative 
appointment to the right hon. Mr. Yorke, 
has greatly tended to alienate the respect 
due to the House ; they therefore entreat 
the House to re-consider their resolutions 
on this subject, and to liberate, if to their 
wisdom it shall seem proper, the said sir 
Francis Burdett and the said John Gale 
Jones from their respective prisons; and 
the petitioners beg leave further to repre- 
sent to the House, that if, by the law and 
custom of Parliament, the House has the 
right to imprison, for an indéfinite, time, 
any one who shall call in question the 
conduct of the House, or any member 
thereof, it is absolutely necessary that the 
constitution of the, House should be as pure 
as possible, lest this privilege should be- 
come the iustrument of oppression, in the 
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hands of ministers, who, as in the case of 

lord Castlereagh and Mr, Perceval, may. 
make a traffic of that most important trust, 

a seat in the House ; impressed with these 

considerations and various others, arising 

out of the heavy pressure of the taxes, the 

impunity to public peculators, the lavish, 
gifts of sinecure places in possession. and 

reversion, and the wanton waste of blood, 

and treasure in fruitless expeditions; the 

petitioners humbly request that the House. 
would proceed to the abolition of sinecure. 
places, to controul the expenditure of the 

public money, and to adopt such wise and 

temperate measures of reform in the con- 

stitution of parliament as in their judgment 

are best adapted to give stability to the, 

throne, dignity to parliament, and safety, 

to the people.”’—Ordered to lie upon the 

table. 

[izisn News-Parers.] Mr. Shaw, pur-. 
suant to notice, moved fora return of the, 
number of news-papers, sent under the, 
privilege of members of parliament, 
charged with postage to the Dublin Post, 
Office:—“ I now, address you,” said Mr, 
Shaw, “ and in doing so, it is my wish, in 
as few words. as possible, to state the 
grounds on which I have brought my mo- 
tion.—For some time past there has been, 
a difference. between the clerks of. the 
roads in the Post Office and the proprietors, 
of news-papers, as to the hour of putting 
them into the Post Office, and certainly, a, 
conduct has been adopted towards them 
very different from what is practised by, 
the Post Office in this country, but this I, 
shall not now enter. upon, as. lounderstand 
the right hon. the. Irish secretary in, this, 
House has_ pledged himself, to, bring fors 
ward a bill immediately, to put,them upon, 
the same footing with this country, [, 
shall therefore confine myself to the. case 
as it affects my privilege, and that of other. . 
members, . The law. requiring a list to be 
signed and lodged in the Post Office, of 
the persons to. whom we may have, given, 
permission, on our privilege, that law wag, 
fully complied with by me, and that list, 
lodged in the Dublin Post Office. accords, 
ingly, and. the papers in consequence were 
forwarded ; and I have repeated, come, 
plaints from the proprietors, of, mine being, 
charged, by, which, I feel myself called, 
upon to protect my privilege; and within, 
this last month, in particular, the abuse has 
been, carried. to such. an,excess of oppres- 
sion, that I have thought it, my duty to, 
bring the business before the, House in this. 
manner; and with, the leave.of.the, House, 
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I shall now read several letters of com- 
plaint which will fully prove my state- 
ment.—I ufiderstand the proprietors have 
made repeated applications for redress, 
without any effect. It is not my wish to 
impute blame to any one, but I will now 
read an advertisement which has appeared 
in the newspapers, signed “« W. Johnston,” 
which will shew the feelings of the officers 
to the newspaper proprietors—Mr, Shaw 
then read the circular notice, signed Wm. 
Johnston, clerk Ulster Road, and made 
the following motion: “‘ That there be laid 
before this House, a return of the news- 
papers put into the Dublin Post Office 
since the 1st of May inst. which have been 
charged with postage, distinguishing those 
taxed for being put into the Post Office 
after 5 o’clock—those taxed for not having 
the stamp visible outside the covers—and 
those taxed for the alleged cause cf want 
of privilege, together with the name of the 
member upon the papers so taxed.” 

Sir H, Montgomery rose to second, and 
to thank his hon. friend for bringing for- 
ward the motion; and he conceived him 
entitled to the thanks of every man in 
Ireland bringing the subject before the 
House. Sir, we are as fond of news in 


‘freland as the people of this country, and 
have as good a right to be informed of 


what is going on in the world, and _ par- 
ticularly of the proceedings in this House, 
‘as any of his Majesty’s subjects. He 
thought it extraordinary, that the situa- 
tion of the office of postmaster general in 
Ireland had not been taken notice of by 
the hon. gent. opposite—(Mr. Bankes) 
—and-the Committee of Public Expen- 
diture. It was worse than a sinecure of- 
fice, for duty was expected of it ; but the 
post masters general resided in the city of 
London for more than half of the year, 
and the remainder of it at their country 
seats in Ireland, leaving the duty to be 
‘performed by the clerks, whose chief 
object it was to secure the entire transit of 
newspapers to themselves, and whose in- 
terest it was to throw every obstacle in the 
way of the proprietors and agents of 
newspapers, to prevent them supplyin 

the public. He had every Bes Aine 
that good would result from the zeal, 
energy, and talents of his right hon. friend 
the present ‘secretary for Ireland—and 
from. the reforms he has already made, 
every thing was to be expected in future. 
—His right hon. friend on a former de- 
bate acknowledged that the bonds of au- 
thority liad'been hitherto very lax over 
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the board of excise in Ireland, and express- 
ed his determination of pulling the string 
tighter. He hoped the right hon. friend 
would likewise take a. more contiouling 
power over another board under the same 
roof, which his right hon. friend knew re- 
quired it full as much.—In respect to the 
post office department, sir Henry had to 
complain that his newspapers from Eng- 
land were purloined and opened, and his 
letters continually charged postage ; he 
might be told that the money was always 
returned upon giving up the cover to the 
post office, but this was often impossible, 
as the envelope might contain the substance 
of the letter and also the signature. He 
mentioned this as an instance of inatten- 
tion which never occurs in England.—I 
have also to complain that a memorial 
which I transmitted from a most respecta- 
ble body of my constituents, respecting 
across post which had beea withdrawn, 
and which they were desirous should be 
re-established, as yet remains unanswered, 
although it isseven months since it was re- 
ceived by the post-master general. Upon 
the whole I foresee great good will result 
from the present motion. My right hon, 
friend will examine into the details of the 
post office, and regulate them for the fu- 
ture ; and on the papers called for by my 
hon. friend, he will, | hope, found a motion 
which will punish those who have been 
guilty of this breach of privilege, and pre- 
vent the same obstruction to the free cir- 
culation of newspapers in future. 

Mr. WM’ Naghten justified the commis- 
sioners of the post office, and the post- 
masters general, and paid a high compli- 
ment te earl O-Neil. . 

Lord Jocelyn thought it would be better 
to apply to the two noble lords in Ireland, 

Mr. Grattan concurred in the propriety 
of bringing this matter forward, but, ge- 
nerally speaking, the better way was, to 
apply to the post-master. He lad often 
experienced the same inconvenience, by 
having his franks charged, but when he 
applied, he was always treated with the 
greatest attention and every wishto remedy 
the evil expressed (Hear, hear !)—Last 
year, he had had six franks charged, and it 
was absolutely necessary to put a stop to 
the practice. The editors had received 
many letters in consequence, making com- 
plaints of discontinuing the paper, in con- 
sequence of no remedy being afforded. 
As the object of the motion was to obtain 
that remedy, he would give it his hearty 
support. 
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Mr. Parnell said, the complaint against 
the post-office was for the general system 
on which the clerks of the roads had acted, 
as wellas for a breach of privilege. They 
had been for some time endeavouring to 
secure to themselves the. monopoly of 
transmitting newspapers to. the country 
parts of Ireland. Fora long period they 
were suffered to enjoy this monopoly, but 
their negligence in conducting the bu- 
siness was so great, that the editors found 
themselves called upon to take advantage 
of the law to protect the purchasers of 
their papers from their misconduct. This 
has given rise to a system of measures 
of the most illegal and arbitrary nature 
onthe part of the clerks of the roads, 
They first of all, in violation of the law, 
limited the time for receiving newspapers 
into the office. They then imposed: nu- 
merous regulations upon the editors, re- 
lative to the mode in which the privilege 
of Parliament was to be made use of. 
Even after these regulations were faithfully 
complied with, they have charged the 
newspapers as if sent without privilege. 
This has not been done accidentally, but 
generally. Almost every member who 
had permitted his name to be made use of, 
has reason to complain of a breach of his 
privilege. The hon. member concluded 
by saying, that it would not be sufficient 
to put a stop to these proceedings ; those 
who have been guilty of them should be 
dismissed from their offices, as unfit any 
Jonger to discharge the duties of any public 
situation, 

Mr. W. Pole had no objection to the 
motion, and observed, that he had had an 
interview with the noble lord at the head 
of the post office, and from the communi- 
cation made to him, he had every reason 
to believe there would be no further 
grounds of complaint. It was the in- 
tention of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Foster) to bring in a bil! to assimilate the 
practice and regulations in the Irish post 
office to that of England. He rather be- 
lieved that the ‘complaints against the 
clerks of the post office were not without 

. foundation, and they should be taught 
they were not to trifle with the feelings of 
the public ; and as the matter was now 
in atrain -of regulation, under these cir- 
cumstances he-suggested to his hon. friend 
the propriety of withdrawing his motion 
for the present. 

- Mr. Shaw thanked Mr. Pole for his ex- 


 _ planation, and would not under these cir- 


cumstances persist in his motion. The 
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editors of the papers had been charged 
with deceit, in taking what did not belong 
to them, on the ground of the privilege, 
from their subscribers. 

The motion was then withdrawn. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, May 30. 


[Privatety Stearinc Bitz.) Upon 
the order of the day for the second read- 
ing of this bill, 

Lord Ellenborough said, it was not with. 
out reluctance he rose to state to their 
lordships his objections to this bill ; be- 
cause he felt it ungrateful to oppose the 
wishes of those who were anxious to ine 
troduce this innovation into the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law. But, with all 
his deference to those who from the best 
intentions, were disposed to speculate upon 
our criminal code, and giving them credit 
for the greatest ingenuity in their specue 
lations, yet he trusted their lordships 
would pause before they assented to the 
repeal of a law which had so long been 
held necessary for the security of the 
public interest, and which he was not 
conscious had in any instance produced 
any injury to the community. This bill 
was intended to mitigate what was called 
the severity ofthe Jaw, and for that pur- 
pose took away the capital punishment 
inflicted by the statute of -king William 
upon the offence of privately stealing in a 
shop. Much had been said about huma- 
nity, and no one was more disposed than 
himself to the exercise of clemency ; still 
there was not the slightest ground for the 
insinuations that had been cast upon the 
present administration of the law. Be- 
fore their lordships adopted such an innova- 
tion, it would be proper to consider what 
had been the practical result of a former 
bill of this description, which passed in a 
former session, and which mitigated the 
penalty of death for offences of privately 
stealing from the person. He was con- 
vinced not only from his own observation, 
but from the information of those who 
were most competent to estimate the re- 
sult of any criminal statute, that the in- 
crease of those offenders had become enor- 
mously great since the punishment of 
death was removed; nay in the present 
state of this metropolis, where the frequent 
commission of picking of pockets had Be- 
come so common, the truth of this po- 
sition was proved by daily experience. It 
was now the practice with those who 
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lent themselves to this felonious kind of 
industry, to study this mode of stealing, 
in preference to that of any other depre- 
dation. It was usual for an account to be 
transmitted from the secretary of state 
respecting the number of those convicted 
of capital punishments, and it appeared, 
from that account, as laid before the 
judges, that the crime of privately steal- 
ing from the shop was considerably upon 
the increase ; and would their lordships 
at this time hazard the further increase of 
this mode of plundering the subject ? 
In this metropolis, where the retail trade 
had become so great and so beneficial to 
the ends of commerce, and from whence 
such a considerable portion of the taxes 
was raised, it was the duty of the legisla- 
ture to protect such property from being 
plundered. Indeed were the terror of 
death, which now, as the law stood, 
threatened the depredator, to be removed, 
it was his opinion, the .consequence 
would be that shops would be liable to 
unavoidable losses from depredations, 
and, in mang instances, bankruptcy and 
ruin must be the lot of honest and labo- 
rious tradesmen. It was alledged how- 


ever, that the offence was such, as not to” 


deserve so severe and sanguinary a pu- 
nishment; but it would be recollected, 
that the observation would equally apply 
to other offences, no more heinous in 
their nature: against which, all mast 
admit, that public expediency required the 
punishment to be severe, in order that 
thereby the frequent commission might 
be prevented. Such were the offences of 
horse and sheep stealing ; and, indeed, it 
would be difficult to name any offence of 
this description, where we could oppose 
the crime with the sacrifice of human life. 
Man’s life could not be weighed in the 
same scales. But after all that had been 
stated in favour of this speculative huma- 
nity, they must all agree, that the preven- 
tion of crime should be the chief object of 
Jaw ; and terror alone could prevent the 
commission of that crime under their con- 
sideration. Although the. law as it stood, 
was but seldem carried into execution, 
yet the terror was precisely the same ; 
and such were the minds of those upon 
whom it operated, that he believed the 
apprehension of no milder punishment 
would produce any thing like safety to 
the public interest. Besides, it afforded 
an opportunity sometimes of bringing 
criminals to a sober consideration of their 
wickedness; for there were those who 
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were so hardened, that scarcely any , 
thing had a serious effect upon their 
minds, but the terror of death, those 
who had witnessed men under sen- 
tence of death must have known that 
a change in the conduct of individuals had 
been produced by their being alarmed at 
the terror impending over their existence. 
Therefore he was persuaded, in estimating 
the humanity of law, and looking to the 
quantity of human suffering, it would be 
more merciful, that the statute of William 
3. should remain unaltered, because the 
terror thereby held out would prevent 
the frequency of the offence. It had been 
also urged, by those who were thus spe- 
culating in modern legislation, that a cer- 
tainty of punishment should be adopted, 
and that it should invariably be propor- 
tioned to the magnitude of the crime, 
thus forming a scale of punishments pro- 
portioned to the degree of offences. But 
could this be effected? Would it be pos- 
sible to frame a law, so that the punish- 
ment should be always applied in exact 
conformity to the nature, the extent and 
aggravation of the offence? He would, 
on the contrary, venture to say, that it 
would be found impraeticable, and any at- 
tempt at framing such laws, he could sa- 
tisfy the House (if it were not a serious 
subject,) would be perfectly ludicrous; 
There were always circumstances which 
aggravated or mitigated the crime, but it 
would be impossible to make them the 
subject of an act of parliament. There 
was an instance in point to which he 
begged to call their lordships attention— 
it was that of eight men, combining to 
commit burglary, in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis ; one of whom suggested 
they should first break the house of a man, 
with whom he had lived as a servant; 
and for which offence they were tried. 
Now, the offence of this man was Consi- 
derably aggravated, by his first suggest- 
ing this crime, and by its being in viola- 
tion of common fidelity, yet suppose the 
punishment should be described as falling 
upon a person, who should suggest the 
burglary, having formerly been’ the ser- 
vant of the owner of the house, still there 
might be other circumstances of violence, 
or frequent commission, or it might happen 
that one of the offenders, as was the case 
he recited, was the father, and the other 
the son; all these were circumstances 
which could not be defined by any law,. 
but must remain to be decided upon at the 
discretion of those who administered the 
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laws. His lordship contcluded by saying, 
he had consulted with the other judges, 
and they were unanimously of*opinion it 
would not be expedient to remit the se- 
verity of this part’of the criminal law, and 
in addressing himself to the House, he had 
represented their sentiments as well as his 
own. He moved “ That the bill be read 
a second time this day three months.” 

Lord Erskine expressed his great de- 
ference to the opinion of the judges of the 
land, and considered himself bound at all 
times to venerate their decisions. In par- 
ticular, he valoed the sentiménts of his 
noble and learned friend, and the great 
Yearning and ability with which he pre- 
sidéd on the bench; but at the same 
time he entertained a great esteem for the 
legal knowledge of the hon. member who 
had.introducedthis bill, and especially 
' after ithad received the consideration of 
so many enlightened men in another 
place. He thought no imputation was 
due to the motives of those who supported 
the proposed alteration ; nor did he be- 
lieve it déserved the name of speculation.— 
The question was, whether it would not 
be more expedient to the public interest, 
and more beneficial to the criminal, that 
the punishment should he made propor- 
tionate to the general description of of- 
fences, with a discretion still left in the 
power of the judge to mitigate in parti- 
cular instances, rather than to remain in- 
applicable to the general description of 
offences, and only be enforced upon extra- 
ordinary occasions ? 

‘The Earl of Liverpool observed that this 
subject was nearly connected with those 
objects which fell under his consideration, 
when he filled the office of secretary for 
the home department. The returns which 
had been made of the offenders, convicted 
of capital crimes, had léd to several con- 
élusions contiected with the policy of the 
present measure. It appeared, that crimes 
of 4 more heinous nature had been upon 
thé decrease, and that those of a minor 
tendéiicy, sich as the offences specified 
in this bill, were now increasing. He 
éntertained the highest opinion of the mo- 
tives which actuated the individual who 
introduced this bill, but he was not one of 
those who were disposed to find fault with 
the crithinal law of this country. What- 


ever might be said of the theory of oir 
law, no one could doubt but in practice it 
was thé mildest on earth; arid however 
sanguitiaty the statute-book might appear, 
it must be confessed the adininistration in 
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any country was never so much tenipert 
with mercy. He admitted that the dis. 
tinction taken by the noble and learned 
lord (Erskine), that the punishment 
should suit the general description of the 
offence, was exceedingly plausible in 


‘theory, but he did not apprehend it would 


be found so in practice. ) 
Lord Holland was sorry he should have 

omitted addressing their lordships in the _ 
outset of the present discussion.. He had 

intimated to his noble and learned friend 
(lord Ellenborough), that he should be 
obliged to his candour for a statement of 
his objections to the principle of this bill; 
and in deference to his noble and learned 
friend, he had attended most anxiously to 
the observations which had been made, 
and particularly to the latter part of his 
speech, when he informed their lordships, 
that he spoke the sentiments of the learned 
judges. There was one admission, not- 
withstanding, made by his noble and 
learned friend, and also by the noble se- 
cretary, that this offence, of late years, 
was considerably upon the increase, 
Then did it not follow, that the severe 
punishment which had been inflicted, had 
not produced the effect calculated upon 
by those-who would contend for its con- 
tinuance? But what he lamented was, 
that their lordships shovld be carried 
away from the strict consideration of the 
principle of the bill, and diverted towards 
other questions of a different tendency. 
It had been represented, uncandidly, but 
not designtdly, that the support given 
this measuré was given by, those who 
wished to introduce innovation, and spe- 
culate upon humanity. This he must 
contend was a misrepresentation of the 
motives which guided him, and his noble 
friends who approved of the principle of 
the present bill. There was no intention 
to alter the common law, but only to 
altér the effect of a statute; and if such 
were to be deemed an innovation, the 
same charge would apply to every 
amendment made to the statute law of the 
land. It was the opinion of every emi- 
nént man in this country who had written 
6n the subject, and particularly of justice 
Blackstone, that the severity of the pu- 
nishment produced difficulties in execut- 
ing the law ; for the prosecutor, the wite 
nesses, the jurors, and even the judges, 
wére backward in performing the extent 
of their duty. Such also had. beén the 


‘opinion of Dr. Johnson, and he need not, 


after such authority, appeal to any be- 
9° 
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longing to other countries. Dr, Paley. 
had been quoted on the other side, and no 
man esteemed his writings more than 
himself; yet Mr. Justice Blackstone, on 
this subject, was an authority not to be 
exceeded, and so was that of Dr. Johnson, 
If matter of fact was important, he had 
also in, favour, of the principle Mr. Colqu- 
houn, who had observedthat the frequency 
of the crimes to which he was alluding, 
was owing to. the severity of thet laws. 
He would appeal to their lordships them- 
selves, if they had not been sensible of the 
justice of this, remark? Which of them 
had not known in their lives this offence 
go unpunished, because the individual of- 
fended against was too humane to prose- 
cute, where the punishment was so severe? 
Who. would prosecute when not confident 
that the poor offender would not thereby 
be. deprived of his existence ; and that 
his own conscience would not, in conse- 
quence, be rendered uneasy during the 
remainder of his life? It was well known 
the same. kind of terror had affected the 
witnesses and jurors on the trial; and 
even judges were not free from its infla- 
ence. Therefore, it should be considered 
more expedient to the public welfare, as 
well as more consistent with the feelings 
of humanity, that the severity of the pu- 


nishment should be removed, whereby 
the probabilities would be increased that 
the offence would be prosecuted, and 
consequently be. more likely to. be pre- 


vented. The admissions made. by his 
noble and: learned friend, and by. the no- 
ble secretary, clearly proved the inefficacy 
of the law, as it then stood, upon this sub- 
ject. The nobie lord spoke at.considera- 
ble length, and with much animation and 
regency of. reasoning, in fayour, of. the 
ill, 

The Earl of Lauderdale supported: the 
bill upon the ground: of its. expediency, 
both as to the general tendency of, its 
operation for the public good, and as. to 
the prevention of the commission of crimes, 
It was also to be. considered that the le- 
gislature in the reign of William 3%, had 
not intended the punishment which.was 
now inflicted ; for a crown then would: be 
more than ten shillings in the present 
day. No one could doubt, that, if it had 
then been proposed to punish with death, 
the offence of stealing privately in a shop 
to the amount of four shillings, the propo- 
sition would not have been.acceded to, on 
account of. the:sum, and yet the value of 
Money was.so- changed, that we. were.now: 
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enforcing capital punishment for a sum, 
which would scarcely have amounted to 
half-a-crown in the reign of William. He 
could not acquiesce in the doctrine laid 
down by his noble.and learned friend (El- 
lenborough), for the wholesystem of terror 
had proved, inadequate to the prevention 
of crime. : 

The Earl of Suffolk spoke in favour of 
the mitigation of capital punishments ; 
that consideration had alone prevented 
himself from prosecuting an old woman, 
who had stolen several articles from his 
dwelling-house in town. 

The Lord Chaneellor opposed the bilk 
He thought no provision could be made 
adequate to every offence, under its vari-. 
ous circumstances of aggravation or miti- 
gation, Inthe crime of sheep-stealing, 
during the short period he presided in the 
Common Pleas, a case occurred, where a 
whole family had been prosecuted and 
convicted for that offence ; but it was ate 
tended with these circumstances, that the 
family were starving, and, in the cravings 
of their hunger, they made themselves 
liable to the penalties of the statute. But 
would any one dispute that the punish- 
ment ought not in that instance tobe miti- 
gated? Indeed, he should have been much 
worse than these poor criminals, if he 
had not extended to them the royal 
mercy. Still, how. different was that 
from. the offence of those who made a 
trade of stealing and killing their neigh- 
bour’s sheep ?) He remembered also, with 
respect to. horse-stealing, that am indivi- 
dual, who. was tried for stealing a horse, 
was proved to.have stolen about eleven; 
and, that fifteen keys of turnpike-gates 
were found in his. possession, whereby he 
could expedite the mode of: plunder-in 
which he was engaged, 

The. Marquis of Lansdown contended, 
that the: practice and) opinions of society: 
and of courts of justice had been, for-up- 
wards of fifty years, at variance: with, the: 
laws, and consequently. had: introduceds 
the, innovation winch was. charged: against 
the present. bill, which: had for-its, abject. 
only; to.alter the. law from enacting what 
was never enforced, to that which was the 
daily practice. in administering punish- 
ments. The: increase of the offences of: 
privately stealing. from: the person was: 
not. proved, but the noble and. learned 
lord had: clearly shewn, there: was. now a, 
greater frequency of prosecution: for that 
sort of offence. 


Lord Eilenborough made avery eloquent, 
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reply, and again contended most forcibly 
against the adoption of this bill. He was 
never anxious to court popular opinion, 
but was resolved on all occasions to dis- 
charge his duty conscientiously. The 
duty of judges was very great, painful, 
and arduous;-and none could say but 
they were extremely anxious to extend 
mercy to every, deserving case; and in- 
deed they were entitled in this respect to 
more credit than. was generally allowed 
them. Few of their lordships could 
estimate their feelings, or conceive ade- 
quately what they suffered, when they 
laid their heads upon their pillows, at an 
assize. town, and had to reflect that the 
next day would impose upon them the 
painful duty of pronouncing upon several 
of their fellow-creatures their awful doom. 
Upon the whole, he was sure, if the seve- 
rity of the laws as they now stood were 
remitted, that there were those who would 
proceed to the commission of the offences, 
not caring for the consequences even of 
conviction, because they would consider 
the punishment of the present bill little 
more than a summer’s airing in an easy 
migration to a milder climate. 

‘The Lord Chancellor put the question, 
that the bill be now read, and the house 
divided: « 


Contents ..recrececsscereceseeceveee LL 
NONCONEENtS ....,..00eseceeeeeeseee Sl 
Majority ..s.s.s00006 
The bill was consequently rejected. 
[Vote or Crevir.} The Earl of Li- 
verpool then moved the order of the day 
for taking into consideration his majesty’s 


most gracious Message. He was well 
aware that-this was an occasion on which 
it was usual to inquire into the general 
state of affairs, andthe condition of our 
foreign relations and alliances. As how- 
ever notice had been given of several mo- 
tions, the discussion of which would ne- 
cessarily involve all these important ques- 
tions, be should not now detain their lord- 
ships time and attention by the anticipa- 
tion of any arguments which would, no 
doubt, be entered into at large, when the 
discussions to which he had just alluded 
to, should come on. He should therefore 
content himself for the present with mov- 
ing an address to his majesty couched in 
the general terms used on such occasions, 
without pledging any noble lord to any 
particular opinion on any of these parti- 
cular points. 

Lord Holland agreed with the noble se- 
cretary of state, that other opportunities 
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would soon present themselves of entering’ 
at full into these important questions. 
There was one point, however, and that a 
very delicate one, upon which he must 
beg leave briefly to touch on the present 
occasion; he referred to the state of the 
Spanish colonies. Rumours had been sent 
abroad respecting a design of declaring 
the independence of those colonies, and 
of their determination not to submit to the 
fate that might await the mother country, 
These rumours took their rise, most pro- 
bably from French intrigue, or some mer- 
cantile speculations: but unfavourably 
as he thought of his Majesty’s present mi- 
nisters, he could not believe that they 
wonld give any countenance to such insi- 
nuation. Even the late government: of 
Spain (the Central Junta), to whom many 
weaknesses and errors might justly be as- 
cribed, had however promulgated two 
decrees, by which they had abrogated 
their colonial system, and declared their 
ultramarine possessions to be entitled to 
all the rights and privileges to which the 
provinces of the mother country were en- 
titled, and that they should have a due 
share of the representation in their na- 
tional assembly or Cortes. He trusted 
these resolutions would be faithfully ad- 
hered to, and that the government of the 
country would see the policy and the jus- 
tice of admitting the Spanish colonies on 
the different parts of the globe to a due 
participation of their rights. 

Earl Grey observed, that the address 
did not mention any allies to whom assist- 
ance was tobe given. He wished to have 
some information upon that point, and also 
as to the amount of the vote of credit. 
He trusted the sum voted would not be 
wasted in expeditions such as those which 
had proved so disastrous to the country. 

The Earl of Liverpool stated that the 
amount was 3,000,000/. A sum had been 
already voted for Portugal, and there were 
no other allies with respect to whom there 
existed any specific pledge ;_ but it would 
of course be open to render assistance 
wherever it could be advantageously done. 
As to:Spanish America, it was a subject 
of too much delicacy to dilate upon now, 
but it had engaged the attention of mi- 
nisters, and he trusted that their determi- 
nation upon the subject would prove sa- 
tisfactory to their lordships and to the 
public. 

The Earl of Suffolk made a few obser- 
vations respecting Sicily ; and lord Hol- 
land asked, whether. Sicily was included ' 
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in the vote of éredit? which the Earl of 
Liverpool answered in the negative, there 
having been already a sum voted for Si- 
cily.—The Address was agreed to. 


~ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, May 30. 


[Perition From Berwick upon TweeEp, 
ror Rerorm 1N PaRLiAMENT.}] Colonel 
Allen presented a Petition from the in- 
habitants of the borough of Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, in the Town Hall assembled, 
setting forth, « That the Petitioners have 
seen with great concern the glorious pri- 
vilege of the people of this realm, by 
which an Englishman’s house is declared 
to be his castle, most ‘completely violated 
by the act of aservant of the House ;. and 
that although the Petitioners acknowledge 
that the*House has and ought to have 
many privileges for the preservation of 
its dignity and the regularity of its pro- 
ceedings, yet they humbly submit, that 
these privileges ought to be so defined 
and set forth, that no one may unawares 
ixicur the displeasure of the House; and 
that the acknowledgement made within 
the House itself, that the traffic in boroughs 
was as notorious as the sun at noon day, 
has filled the Petitioners with grief and 
indignation, more especiaily as they have 
seen nothing done for the reform of such 
acknowledged abuses; and they ‘know 
that the hard earnings of honest industry 
are squandered away in inglorious and 
unprofitable expeditions, equally shewing 
the incapacity of those who planned and 
of those who conducted them; and that 
a member of the House, acknowledged by 
all parties to be a competent judge of 
what he alledged, has asserted that taxa- 
tion has arrived at its utmost limits; and 
that therefore a most stricfé economy in 
every department of the state was ab- 
solutely necessary, notwithstanding which 
the Petitioners have seen a large sinecure 
place given to one who has in no respect 
performed any service worthy of such re- 
muneration ; and that, in the opinion of 
the. Petitioners, those men who receive 
money from the public purse are not likely 
impartially to fulfil those duties of con- 
trouling the public expenditure which in- 
dependent members of the House ought 
constantly to have in view; and that it 
would ill become the Petitioners to appear 
to point out to the wisdom of the House 
those measures that should be pursued to 
obviate and avoid such great grievances, 
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but they beg leave humbly, to suggest, 
that these abuses most forcibly shew the 
necessity of a temperate reform of the 
representation of the people in parliament; 
they also shew the propriety of the ex- 
clusion of placemen and pensioners’ from 
the House; and therefore praying the 
House to take the above premises into 
their most serious consideration, and to 
apply such remedies as to the House 
shall seem meet.”’—Ordered to lie on the 
table. ’ 
[Petition From NotTincHaM For Re- 
FORM IN PartiaMENT.] ‘Mr. Smith pre- 
sented a Petition from the mayor, alder- 
men, common council, and livery of the 
town and county of the town of Notting- 
ham ; setting forth, «That the Petitioners, 
at a time when the eyes of the whole 
British empire are deliberately scrutinizing 
the proceedings of the House, beg leave 
most respectfully to direct their attention 
to a Petition. which was presented to the 
House by Charles Grey, esq. (now the 
right hon. Charles earl Grey), on Monday 
the 6th day of May 1793, in which, 
amongst other allegations, it was averred,, 
and offered to be proved, That the House 
of Commons did not fully and fairly re- 
present the people of England; that the 
elective franchise was so partially and un- 
equally distributed, that a majority of the 
House was elected by less than a two 
hundredth part of the: male population ; 
that 70 of the hon. members were return- 
ed by 35 places, where the elections were 
notoriously mere matters of form; that, 
in addition to the 70 so chosen, 90 more 
of the hon. members were elected by 46 
places, in none of which the number of 
electors exceed 50; that, in addition to 
the 160 so elected, 37 more of the hon. 
members were elected by 19 places, in 
none of which the-electors exceed 100; 
that, in addition to the’ 197 members sv 
chosen, 52more were returned by 26 places, 
in none of which the number of voicrs 
exceed 200 ; that, in addition to the 249 so 
elected, 20 moré were returned for coun- 
ties in Scotland, by less than 100 electors 
each, and 10 for counties in Scotland, by 
less than 250 each; that, in addition to 
the 279 so elected, 13 districts of Burghs 
in Scotland, not containing 100 voters 
each, and two districts of Burghs not 
containing 125, returned 15 more of 
the hon. members; that in this manner 
294 of the hon. members were chosen, 
who, being a decided majority of the en- 
sas House of Commons, were enabled.te 
[6) 
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decide all questions in the name of the 
whole people of Great. Britain; that 64 
individuals did, by their own: immediate 
authority, send 157 of the hon. members 
to parliament; that, in addition to these 
157 hon. ‘members, 150 more, making in 
the whole 307, were returned to the House, 
not by the collective voice of those whom 
_they appear to represent, but by the re- 
commendation of 70 powerful individuals, 
who, being added to the $4 before-men- 
tioned, made the total number of patrons 
all together only 154, who return a de- 
cided majority of the House; and that 
the Petitioners deeply deplore that the 
evils so emphatically pointed out in the 
Petition, from which the foregoing extract 
is taken, still cominue to exist, forming a 
canker in the heart of the legislative go- 
vernment, which, by its corruption, is 
daily consuming the vital energies of the 
constitution ; and that the Petitioners for- 
bear, under the pending judicial enquiries 
into the legality of the privileges claimed 
and exercised by the House; ‘to pronounce 
their sentiments, except to express their 
regret for the violence with which it was 
deemed necessary to enforce them; and 
the Petitioners trust, that, out of the pre- 
sent crisis may result an united determina- 
tion in the House to restore to the nation 
the original purity of parliamentary re- 
presentation; and that the Petitioners 
confide in the energies of the British con- 
stitution to remove such defects as, in the 
lapse of time, have crept into the repre- 
sentation of the people in parliament, and 
look up to the House for that reform in its 
structure, which can alone secure its dig- 
nity and independence, and fix it in the 
confidence of the people; and therefore 
praying, that the House will cause enquiry 
to be made into such defects as may be 
discoverable in the present construction of 
the House of Commons, and adopt such 
measures as to the House shall seem ade- 
quate for effecting a temperate and radical 
reform in the system of parliamentary 
representation.”’—Ordered to lie upon the 
table. 

[Masor Cartwricut’s Petitiox.] Mr. 
Whitbread held in his hand a petition from 
major Cartwright, a petition from whom 
had been some time before rejected on 
the ground of one sentence in it, applying 
as it had been construed, in an insulting 
manner to an act of the House; that sen- 
tence was now altered in such a mannex, 
as to prove that it formerly applied mére- 
ly tothe act of the Serjeant at Arms ; in 
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this form he now presented it. The part 
of the petition alluded to was then read b 
the clerk ; after which it was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

{Irish Insurrection Bity.] Mr. Wel.’ 
lesley Pole rose to move for leave to bring 
ina bill to repeal the Irish. Insurrection 
Act. ‘The House would recollect that that 
act was brought in soon after the duke of 
Richmond was appointed Jord lieutenant 
of Ireland, in the year 1807, and was only 
a continuation of the act of 1797, with 
certain modifications. It was stated, when 
the act of 1807 was brought in, that such 
had been the state of Ireland during the 
lerd lieatenancy of the duke of Bedford, 
that the government of that day did not 
think they would be justified in undertak- 
ing to secure the tranquillity of that coun. 
try, unless they were armed with the 
powers of the insurrection bill ; and that 
accordingly a bill of that description was > 
prepared, though not brought into parlia- 
ment before bis grace went out of office. 
(Mr. Ponsonby said across the table, that 
the right hon. gent. was not correct.) Mr, 
Pole said, that he might be mistaken, but 
he understood that when the duke of Rich- 
moud succeeded to the office of lord lieu-. 
tenant lord Wellington found in the office 
the bill already framed by the former go- 
vernment. But however that fact may be 
he only meant to say, that from the period 
of 1796, when the bill was originally 
passed, to 1807, when the act now in ex- 
istence, which was brought in to continue 
it, the different governments of Ireland 
felt that they could not undertake to in- 
sure the tranquillity of that country with- 
out having in their hands such a dormant 
power as this bill afforded. Those govern- 
ments, in his opinion, acted wisely, be- 
cause, under the circumstances of the times 
it was indispensably necessary that they 
should be vested with such a power. in 
case of any great emergency. But he 
thought it right to state, that so anxious 
were all the governments of Ireland togive 
the people of that country all the benefit 
of tne constitution, that from the timeof : 
lord Hardwicke’s lord lieutenancy to the 
present moment the powers granted by 
this bill had never been. resorted to. 
During lord Hardwicke’s government it 
had been put in force in one or two in- 
stances only, but never once during the 
governments of the dukes of Bedford and 
Richmond. He did not mean to say that 
because the act had not been enforced, it 
was therefore, not necessary that it should 
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have remained upon the statute book, for 
the very circumstance of its being con- 
tinued:there was perhaps the cause of the 
degree of tranquillity that prevailed; but 
during the period to which he had alluded 
jt had been found necessary to appoint 
special commissioners, in consequence of 
temporary disturbances. He also. thought 
it necessary to state, that instances had oc- 
curred during the -period alluded to, in 
which applications had been made by se- 
yeral gentlemen to put the act in force, 
and to proclaim it in different parts of the 
country in which disturbances had _pre- 
yailed ; but government had always re- 
sisted those applications ; they had caused 
inyestigatigns to be made, and had found 
that they could restore and maintain pub- 
lic tranquillity without having recourse to 
this act. 

The act now in existence was passed, 
as he had already stated, in 1807, and 
would expire at the close of the present 
session of parliament, it therefore became 
the duty of the Irish government to inves- 
tigate the state of the country, in order to 
ascertain whether they could, with due 
regard to the public safety, and with jus- 
tice to the loyal and well disposed people 
of Ireland, determine not to renew the act. 
It was with the most sincere pleasure then 


he could state, that the government of Ire- 
land, after the fullest consideration they 
could give the subject, had felt themselves 
‘justified in coming to the conclusion, that 
the continuance of the act was not, under 


the present ciscumstances, necessary. 
Many representations he was perfectly 
ready to admit had certainly been made to 
the Irish government upon this subject 
from Joyal and well disposed persons, who 
thought it was running a geat risque to 
repeal this act, but he thought that the go- 
yernment having, upon due and mature 
consideration, come to the conclusion, 
which he had mentioned, they ought not 
to shrink from the responsibility that 
would necessarily belong to them for car- 
rying that resolution into effect. Nothing 
certainly but the most urgent necessity 
could justify the enacting such a law ; and 
that that necessity had heretofore existed, 
experience had fully manifested. He was 
happy however to state that such was the 
tranquillity which at present prevailed in 
‘Treland, and such was the improvement in 
civilization which had taken place, that 
the government felt that it could proceed 
on safely without the continuance of this 
law. No lover of the constitution could, 
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he was persuaded, wish to see sucha law 
upon the statute-book, unless the circum- 
stances of the times rendered it indispen- 
sably necessary. 

The act in question, however, in addi- 
tion to that part of it'which might pro- 
perly be ‘called the insurrection act, 
contained some provisions to which he 
begged to call the attention of the 
House, because, in his opinion, it would 
be proper to re-enact them. The pro- 
visions to which he alluded, and which 
he thought ought to be made permanent, 
were those, which punished the taking and 
administering of unlawful oaths, and 
which were consonant to the act.of'the 
37th of the king, in thiscountry ; making 
the administering or taking of unlawful 
oaths a felony, punishable with transport- 
ation, unless, in the latter case, the person 
took the oath ignorantly. There were 
other provisions too in this act which per- 
haps ought to have formed a separate 
act for protecting witnesses and magis- 
trates. These provisions enacted, that if 
any person gave information, and should 
be murdered before the trialecame on, the 
information should bereceived as evidence 
on thetrial, or, if a person so giving in- 
formation was secreted before the trial, 
and kept out of the way, and it should ap- 
pear upon inquiry that he was secreted by 
the person accused, then that his informa- 
tion might be used inthe same way. They 
also gave powers to the grand juries to 
levy a sum of money, to be paid to the 
representatives of any witness or magistrate 
murdered under these circumstances. He 
hoped therefore that there would be no 
objection to the re-enactment of those pro- 
visions inthe bill which he proposed to 
bring in. 

There was another act also to which he 
wished to call the attention of the House— 
an act which was brought in at the same 
time with the present insurrection: act, 
and which had caused much discussion in 
that House—he meant what was called the 
Arms Act. He believed that every gentle- 
man would admit that the provisions for re- 
gistering of arms should not be given up, 
and that the power of searching for arms 
should exist somewhere. But the act, as 
it at present stood, was liable to very great 
objections, which he proposed to ebyiate. 
By the act, as it now stood, any two 
magistrates might upon suspicion search 
the house of any individual for arms at 
any hour, and one magistrate might upon 
information, search in the same manner 
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or delegate a. power to another person to 
make the search. These were unques- 
tionably strong powers, which might in 
their execution. become the source of much 
vexation and. individual hardship, - and 
ought therefore not to be suffered to exist, 
ifthe object of enacting them could be 
attained without resorting-to such harsh 
means. Now it.,appeared to him, that 
this act might be so modified as to remove 
these objections, and to prevent its trench- 
ing upon the liberty of the subject more 
than the absolute necessity of the case re- 
quired. He should propose that no magis- 
trate or number of magistrates, should 
have the power to search except upon in- 
formation on oath, or in a case that they 
had such ground of suspicion as might 
make it desirable to search a district for 
arms: and that in that case, they should 
send their information to government, in 
order that it might determine whether the 
search should be made or not. If govern- 
meat should determine that a search ought 
to be made, then he should propose that 
a warrant should be sent by the lord 
lieutenant authorising and directing such 
search. This provision would, in his opi- 
nion, be sufficient to guard the subject from 
any wanton exercise of authority. - 

He was afraid, however, that one great 
objection would be made to this regula- 
tion, viz. that by the delay which it would 
occasion, the opportunity of preventing 
the mischief might be lost.. He did not, 
however, think that the delay would be so 

reat as to prevent a sufficient and ef- 
ectual search from being made, and he 
trusted that the law was not so weak that 
it could not remedy any evil that might 
result from the adoption of the measure 
which he should propose. He was con- 
vinced that the advantages which would 
result from shewing the people that go- 
vernment determined to give them as 
much liberty as possible, consistent with 
these precautions, which were necessary 
for the general safety, would more than 
counter-balance any evil that might re- 
sult from this provision. There was ano- 
ther part of the insurrection act which he 
proposed likewise to alter. By that act 
as it now stood; if any person conceiving 
himself injured by the act of a magistrate 
should apply to the law for redress, and 
the jury should give a verdict in his 
favour, the judge had the power of de- 
claring (if the facts of the case appeared 
to him to warrant him in so doing), that 
the magistrate had a justifiable cause for 
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what he had done, and in that case thé. 
person suing, although the jury had found 
in his favour, was only entitled to six ° 
pence damages and no. costs. But if the 
jury, should find in favour of the magistrate 
he was entitled to treble costs. © This ~ 
clause, was, he had no doubt very neces. 
sary when it was enacted, but as the hes 
cessity of it did not appear to him any 
longer to exist, he should propose to re- 
peal it and in future to place both parties 
on an equal footing. In the present im. 
proved state of the country he did not 
think it required such strong measures for 
the protection of magistrates. It did not 
appear to him necessary to occupy any 
more of the time of the House at present, 
but he was and would at all times be read 
to give any explanation which gentlemen 
might require. He should therefore sit 
down, declaring that he never in his life 
felt more pleasure than when he had an 
opportunity of making up his mind under 
the mild and beneficent directions of the 
| duke of Richmond, to relieve the people 
of Ireland from the insurrection law, even 
though that law had not at any recent 
period been carried into execution. Mr, 
Pole then moved for leave to bring in the 
bills. 

Mr. Hutchinson took the opportunity of 
thanking the right hon. gent. and the go- 
vernment of Ireland, for their measure, 
which was founded in wisdom; he hailed 
with joy the spirit of putting reliance in 
the people of that country and of treating 
them with candour ; he was sure that the 
House would feel the greatest gratification 
at the various statements which had been 
made. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that he believed 
the bill would cease to exist at, the close 
of the session; he therefore did not see 
the necessity of going through the affecta- ° 
tion of repealing it. now. With respect 
to the statement as to the conduct of the 
administration of Ireland under the duke 
of Bedford respecting this bill, the right 
hon. gent. had been most unfounded in 
his assertions upon that subject. He would 
not, however, now enter into a discussion 
of the misconceptions of the rt. hon. gent 

Mr. M. Fitzgerald gave his hearty con- 
currence to the motion, but he wished to 
know whether the acts which he proposed 
to bring in were to be permanent. 

Mr. W. Pole replied, that he meant to 
propose the bill for altering the arms act 
should continue only for two years, and 
the other to be permanent. 








! 


Sir J. Newport congratulated the House, 


and this country on the present state of | 
Ireland; he was sorry these measures were | 


not resorted to before, as Ireland deserved 

all the benefits which British laws and 

the British constitution can’ bestow. — 
Leave was then granted to bring in the 

bills, which were brought up by Mr. W. 

Pole, and read a first time. 

[Intsu Bupeet.] The House resolved 
into a Committee of Ways and Means. — 

Mr. Foster rose and said, that it was his 
duty on that day to submit to the consi- 
deration of the committee the amount of 
the supplies voted, and of the ways and 
means he proposed to recommend for the 
service of the present year in Ireland. 

In doing this, it would be necessary for 

him to state the situation of the finances 

of Ireland, at the beginning of the year, in 
order to shew- how the consolidated fund 
stood at that period, and what sum was 
applicable to the service of the current 
year. Unthe 5th of January 1810, the 
account stood thus. 

ARREARS AND BALANCES—Jan. 5, 1810. 

Consolidated fund on that 
day in the treasury of 
Freland 0.5. <se0ndqses's +e £.1,365,000 

Unpaid of the British Loan 424,000 

———— 1,739,000 
Out of which was to be 
deducted— 

For Quota for the year 
1809, due to the British 
treasury 
Also demands remaining 

unpaid, viz. 

Commissioners 
of 1st Fruits 


1,379,000 


25,000 
2,000 
Ditto Inquiry... 2,300 
Ditto inland na- 
vigation ........ 
Outstanding de- 
bentures, lot- 
tery prizes,and 
treasury bills 


138,600 


28,700 


£.197,000 

But of this sum not more 

than the first three items, 

and 70,0007. of the fourth, 

would probably be required 
inthe course of this year $9,000 

1,478,000 


Surplus of consolidated fund therefore 
remaining applicable for services of 
the current year ... .........cs0000 reece £4311,000 


He now came to the expences. of the 
year, which would be found in these 
; CHARGES, 
Interest and Sinking fund 
on ‘the public debt in 
Treland ...,ssseesessereee603,974,000 


| Surplus of the consolidated 
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Quota of 2-l7ths of 
52,185,0007, the total 
supply of Great Britain 
(6,106,000 British) ... 

Treasury bills charged on 
aids of the yéar .....0.0 


6,614,000 


541,000 
: 11,129,000 
To’ supply this sum, he should in the 
first place take the revenue of Ireland at 
five millions. Thiswas alarge sum; but 
when he considered that the revenue of 
Ireland had increased half a million last 
year, he felt justified in taking it at that 
amount. ‘Last year however, the revenue 
was only 4,500,000/. ; but then it must be 
recollected, that, owing tv peculiar cir- 
cumstances, the distilleries fell one mil- 
lion, and produced, instead of 1,200,000/. 
only 200,000/. To compensate in some - 
measure for this defaléation in the excise; 
there was an increase in the customs, on 
tum and foreign spirits imported, amount- 
ing to one-half more than at any former 
period. Besides it was to’ be presumed 
that the opening the distillation from 
grain in Ireland, would add considerably 
to the amount of the ‘revenue on home 
made spirits. Upon the whole, therefore, 
he felt justified in taking the gross amount 
of the revenue of Ireland at the sum he 
had stated for the current year. The 
ways and means then to cover the charges 
already specified were— 
Annual revenue .....+.peeeeees 
Loan of four millions, Bri- 
_ tish, equal to Irish cur- 
TONCY s.crvecsvecccrevcocscees 
Loan of four millions four 
hundred thousand pounds, 
British, equal to, Irish cur- 
WOUCY. 6. cciscnepee ce 


5,000,000 


4,333,000 


covceveees 1,516,000 
fund applicable tothe ser- 
vice of the present year... $11,000 
Making a total of ......+0++£+11,160,000 
From which deducting the ; 
amount of charges already 
SPECified....covecvecccsevousec 
There would remain an ex- 
cess of ways and means, 
above the charges, of 34,000 


Having thus stated the amount of the 
various items of charge and ways. and 
means, he nowwished to cali the attention 
of the committee to the general state of 
the finance of Ireland. The two loans 
were unquestionably of such an extent, 
that he could most sincerely have wished 
they could have been avoided. ~~ But, 


11,129,000 


_heavy as they were, he trusted gentlemen 
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would think: it more expedient to adopt 
such a measure, than under existing cir- 
cumstances, to load a country like Ireland 
with so great an amount of new taxes. 
He most readily admitted that it would 
be desirable, if practicable, to raise as 
much of the supplies as possible within 
the year: but as Ireland had but small 
capital, and was increasing in her manu- 
factures, such a measure by withdrawing 
capital from. the operations of industry, 
might have the effect of repressing the en- 
terprising spirit which led to the improve- 
ment and growing progress of manufac- 
tures in Ireland. The committee would 
therefore agree with him, that it would be 
desirable to resort to the mode of meeting 
the supply by loans, and of providing by 
taxes for the interest and sinking fund 
only. The sum necessary’to be provided 
in the present year was but 331,269/. It 
was with great satisfaction however, he 
had to state, that though the charge upon 
the revenue had increased, yet the re- 
venue had increased in a higher propor- 
tion. The excess of the debt in the 


present year over its amount in 1802, was 
Jess in proportion than the excess of the 
revenue at present over the amount of the 
revenue in the year 1802. The sinking 


fund, too, which, at its first establishment 
in 1797, was only. one hundredth part of 
the debt, was at present the 71st part of it. 
Besides, there was no unfunded debt, with 
the exception of 114,0001. treasury bills, 
which accompanied the loan this year, 
and which did not exceed the amount is- 
sued last year. The exports and imports, 
if they had not increased, had certainly 
hot in any considerable degree decreased, 
so as to be deserving of any serious notice. 
The export of linen had decreased 
400,000/. but that deficiency had been 
made up for by an increase upon different 
other articles. Hides and skins, and linen, 
and worsted yarn, had decreased in the 
exports, which was a proof of the increas- 
ing prosperity of the country, when the 
raw materials were kept to be manufac- 
tured in the country. The, export of 
corn had never been so large as last 
year; and the quantity of ground tilled 
this year afforded, in the event of a favour- 
able season, a prospect of a most abun- 
dant crop, a source of wealth to that 
country, and a necessary supply to this. 

In adverting to the state of the trade 
of Ireland, he had only stated the mere 
official value. The real value of the ex- 
ports would show its growing prosperity 
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in a much ‘more satisfactory light. . The ' 
real value of the exports.in 1800 was five 

millions ; in 1802, a year of peace, eight 

millions and a quarter, and on the/avg. 
rage of 1808 dnd 1809, twelve millions, 
The real value of British exports in the 
same years were, in 1800, forty millions; 
in 1802, forty eight millions; and in 
1809, forty five millions, being an increase 
of one-ninth only, whilst the exports of 
Ireland had increased full 7-15ths; so 
that on that head there could be no 
grounds for despondence. He had next 
to submit to the committee, the ways and 
means by which he proposed to, provide 
for the charge of the loan of the present 
year, which, including management, in- 
terest and sinking fund, was but 5/. 13s. 3d, 
per cent. and amounted in the whole to 
331,2691. He proposed in the first place, 
to assimilate the revenue of the post of- 
fice of Ireland to that of Great Britain, by 
adding one penny to the postage of every 
letter, which he estimated would produce 
35,0001. The duties on tea he meant to 
raise to the same amount as they existed 
in this country, with the exception of a 
small per centage, suppose 3 per cent. to 
indemnify the Irish dealers for the ex- 
pence of coming to London for their teas. 
This, with an addition he proposed to the 
duties on currants and raisins imported 
into Ireland, which he took at 10,0001. 
would produce 70,000/, He intended to 
raise,the stamp duties on receipts in Ire- 
land to the same amount as in this country, 
and the duty on advertisements, which in 
this country was 3s, and in Ireland but 
one, he proposed to raise to two, which ‘ie 
expected to produce 30,000/. The da- 
ties on wines he meant to increase by add- 
ing twelve guineas per ton on Port and 
Spanish wines, and 18 guineas per ton on 
French wines. A guinea a ton, would be 
just one penny a gallon, and 12 guineas 
per ton would therefore only be 12d. a 
gallon, or 3d. a bottle; this addition 
would produce 100,000/. As this last was 
a duty which would principally fall upon 
themselves, and the description of persons 
best able to bear it, he trusted gentlemen 
would readily concur in its expediency. 
The next item he had-to propose would 
he matter of regulation relative to storage, 
from which he expected 18,000/, He 
had only to add one other augmentation 
of an existing tax to put the House in 
possession of the whole of the ways and \ 
means he had to propose ; and that was to 
add 50 per dent, to the window tax in 
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Ireland. Houses having less than ‘seven 
windows were exempt from the duty; 
and as even with the addition proposed 
thetax would be less than was now paid 
in Scotland, he was convinced that no gen- 
tleman could object to it. This he should 
take at $5,000/. being rather less than one- 
half of the present produce of the tax. 
The general result would be, as the com- 
mittee would perceive, that the ways and 
means he had stated, viz. 

Pst OfACe::.ccvsccdercchedscrceceeseh 95j;000 
Customs on Tea and Currants ... 70,000 
StamMpS ssreccseerseseeesesseeseeeeees 30,000 
Wines 100,000 
Regulation of Stores ........000.0. 18,000 
Window Tax $5,000 


Would give a total of ... £. 338,000 
The Interest and Sinking Fund 
on the Loan of 5,400,000/. Bri- 
tish, borrowed this year, was, as 
he before stated, 305,787/. Bri- 
ahs OF veocesasosesves vescccccsbencde i GS1,260 

Leaving a surplus, untouched, 
over what was. fully. sufficient to 
satisfy the interest, of ........ ... £-6,731 

He concluded, by moving a string of 
resolutions, for imposing these new taxes. 
On the first resolution being put, 

Sir John Newport, before he should enter 
upon the consideration of the new taxes, 
called the -attention of the House to the 
‘circumstances of Ireland, at present as 
compared with former periods. Hedid 
this, in order that they might not be de- 
luded into a state of self-deception ; but, 
being aware of the difficulties that awaited 
them, prepare to face them fairly, before 
they were obliged to call on the people of 
Ireland or England to extricate them, by 
the imposition of most grievous burdens. 
In making this comparison, he objected to 
taking the period of the Unionas a fit cri- 
terion. ‘The country had just then emerged 
out of the rebellion of 1798, which had 
unsettled the minds of men, and laid their 
trade and commerce under great tem- 
porary disadvantages. The fairest way 
was, therefore, to go to an anterior period 
of tranquillity, and he would, therefore, 
assume the year 1794, as ‘a year of peace, 
and immediately before the breaking out 
of the French revolution. From the com- 
parison with this year, he would shew 
what progress Ireland had actually made, 
and what a statesman might, at that pe- 
riod, have been warranted in looking to 
for the public service. In 1794, the debt 
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of Ireland was 1,642,840/. of which the in- 
terest, 114,000/. was all paid in the coun- 
try. In 1800, the debt had arisen to 
23,100,0001., interest 1,238,000. of which: 
500,000/, was paid out of Ireland.. And 
in 1810, January last, the debt. was 
81,000,000/, and the interest 3,942,000/. 
out of which nearly 2,500,000/. was paid 
in Great Britain. In,/1S00, the income 
‘was 2,760,0001. in 1808, 4,417,000/. and 
in 1810, 4,280,000/.*—Thus there was no 
proportion between the- increase of debt 
and revenue. The deficiency of the latter 
he imputed in a great measure to the im- 
mense sums expended in the management 
of public money. In general, the more 
the revenue increased, the proportion of 
the charges of management was less ; but 
in Ireland, the reverse was the case, and 
the greater the revenue became, the more 
in proportion were the charges augmented. 
They were now as two to one of what they 
were in 1800. ‘The surpluses in the vari- 
ous years would still more illustrate the 
state of the country. In 1800, thesurplus 
was 1,500,000l. in 1807, 765,000/. in 1808, 
1,017,000/.. and in 1810, only 338,000/, 
Going on in this way, even if the taxes 
were as productive as the right hon. gent. 
supposed, but of which he was very doubt- 
ful, as some of them, particularly that on 
wine, has been tried and- failed in 1805, 
with a decreased revenue, they would 
shortly come to the crisis, with observing 
upon which he had begun what he .had to 
offer on this occasion. With respect to 
the exports, he-also objected to the year 
1800 as a criterion, as in that year, from 
the depression already noticed, they were 
one million less than in 1792. In 1792, 
they were 5,817,000/.; in 1809 only 4 
million odds; and in 1810 not more than 
400,000/. above what they were in 1792. 
Thus standing matters, he could enter into 
no computation of ideal values put on by 
the Inspector-General.. When in office, 
he had frequently held different opinions 
from him, and found that his judgment 
was not invariably to be taken as a stand. 
ard. As for taking the Dublin Exports as 
the criterion, that wasas absurd as it would 
be to take the London price of corn as the 
general standard for the exportation of that 
article throughout the country. He beg- 
ged not to be misunderstood on this topic : 
he considered Ireland as productive, be- 
yond the most sanguine hopes that could 





* Debt increased as 7 to 2—Revenue 
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be. formed. He considered her to be 
rapidly increasing in internal cultivation, 
in tradé, in enterprise, and in commerce ; 
insomuch, that he looked to her, in futu- 
rity, as ministering to the wants of this 
country, from the abundance of her pro- 
duce.—He had recommended the measure 
of permitting the coasting trade, in corn, 
between the two countries; and expe- 
rience had proved that it was founded in 
wisdom ;—for, last year, the export of Ire- 
land, independent of other grain, was, in 
oats alone, 782,000 quarters, or five times 
the amount of what it wasin the year pre- 
vious to femoving the bar, 1805. He 
trusted this would induce the House to 
throw down the remaining impediments, 
and make the ports of the two countries as 
one grand depot, of every species of mer- 
chandize, for the United Empire. If so, 
7-10ths of this country’s-whole demand in 
grain, so far from being to seek in foreign 
ports, might be expected from Ireland. 
Besides this increase, he had. the satisfac- 
tion to notice a corresponding increase in 
bacon and pork. He would now proceed 
to the consideration of the new taxes, but 
first begged to put the House on its guard 
against any expectation of increase in the 
revenue to provide for the interest of the 


loan, after the disappointment they had 
suffered last year. The right hon. gent. 
had then calculated, that the prohibition 
of the use of raw malt in the distilleries, 


would produce 248,000/. He had express- 
ed his surprise at this extravagant calcu- 
lation, and the event proved he was right, 
for the measure produced only 50,0001. 
It was somewhat similar with the spirit 
duties, which were to produce 92,000/. but 
did not raise one shilling. It was from 
these failures that they were now compel- 
led to provide for two years instead of one. 
—The right hon. gent. took the revenue 
at 5,000,000/. : he was at a loss to know 
on what data he proceeded, as at no time 
previous to last year had it ever amount- 
ed to so much; and last year, as he 
had already stated, the ‘new measures 
entirely failed, It could not be founded 
on an expected increase of the distilleries, 
as whatever was gained under that descrip- 
tion, would be counterbalaneed by a loss 
in the customs, on the importation of fo- 
reign spirits, The first of the new taxes 
enumerated was the addition on the post- 
age of letters. In 1805 the right hon. gent. 
had tried this, in spite of all his endea- 
vours to shew him, that, in finance, it was 
not always that 2 and 2 made 4. It was 
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true, the revenue of the Post-officée had 
since increased ; but, he contended,-it 
was not in consequence of the addition 
then laid on (on the contrary, it would 
have been more, had only one half been 
imposed), but from. other general causes, 
The right hon. gent. was mistaken in think. 
ing, that, because a tax produced in this 
country, it would also be productive inIre- 
land. Arich country might support that 
which, in a poorer country, would cause a 
decrease ; and this, he believed, would be 
the fate of this tax ;—which, by-diminish- 
ing the correspondence in Ireiand, would 
lewer the revenue from what it now was, 
rather than augment it. With respect to 
the 2nd item, the additional duty on tea, 
he was equally surprised at that. Why 
would the right hon. gent. chuse this 
period to lay another impost on the main 
pillar of the customs ? It had decreased 
60,0001. in 500,000I. last year, and yet this 
was the time chosen to add another burden 
to a failing duty, in order to render it 
more productive. As for the raisins and 
eurrants, they were not worthadverting to, 
It was well known that those articles 
only would be productive : in taxation 
which were the consumption of the people. 
Now, it was acknowledged and: known, 
that these articles formed no material part 
of the consumption of the Irish nation. 
They were not so fond of puddings, &c. as 
the people of this country: and even 
those who could afford it, seldom had 
them used in dishes for their tables. 
With respect to the additional duty on 
receipt stamps, he thought it the most inju- 
dicious tax that could be devised.—Al- 
ready this tax was so much eluded, that it 
did not produce one tenth of what it ought 
to produce. Why then augment it, and 
give another inducement for defrauding 
the revenue ? The rise on the newspaper 
advertisement duty, too, in his opinion, 


‘would defyat its own object ; for even at 


the present duty, two thirds of the bu- 
sinessof the-country was done by the cir- 


culation of hand bills ; a practice which 


would, in consequence of this new im- 
position, be more gone into. He was so 
convinced of this, that he- would pledge 
himself, that, with the new duty, the re- 
venue would be less than it was at this 
moment. He now came to the wine duty; 


_and really would have thought that the 


experience of 1804-5 would have taught 

the right hon. gent. to’ abstain from that 

tax. At that period he had been, with 

difficulty, dissuaded.from laying on @ dut¥ 
8 
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to the extent he intended, on the state- 
ment of a very intelligent merchant, a 
member of the House, who declared that 
he would thereby deteriorate the revenue. 
Toa certain degree he had yielded to these 
representations, and laid on only one half 
of what he had proposed.—The conse- 
quence was an astonishing decrease of re- 
venue ; and it was three years before it 
amounted to the point from whence it set 
out ; and again it had diminished. In 1s00 
the duty on Port amounted to 277,4701. 
and in 180 to 196,7001. being a decrease 
of 80,000/. In French wines there was 
an increase of about 3,000/. ; and also, in 
Spanish wine, of 50,0001. On the whole, 
the decrease was 10,000/. With this before 
his eves, how could the right hon. gent. 
calculate on this new duty producing 
100,0001. or rather more than one fourth of 
the present produce? With respect to the 
storage duty, it was not worth attention, 
and he would only. say, unless better regu- 
lations were adopted in that matter, it would 
ouly turn out a burden upon trade, without 
benefiting the revenue. The last of these 
taxes was that of 50 per cent. addition on 
windows, This might produce what was 
expected, for two or three years; but it 
would be a heavy burden on persons living 
in towns, and small shopkeepers, with 
houses having more than seven windows. 
He was desirous that all taxes laid on 
might be productive; but it sure!y could 
not be the wish of pariiament to lessen 
the comforts that the lower orders enjoy- 
ed. What he had said on these points 
were mere suggestions.—He did not mean 
to urge any captious objections to the 
taxes proposed by the right hon. gent., 
but to put the actual siate of the case be- 
fore the House, and not allow them to be 
buoyed up with false expectations. The 
right hon. gent., in addition to this, had 
stated, as one of his consolations, that there 
was no floating debt in Ireland. This was 
true, nor would the circumstances of the 
country admit of such a thing. Having 
stated this much, he begged pardon for a 
few moments longer, while he pointed out 
what might have been and what might be 
made available for public purposes, before 
new burdens were laid on the people. 
The renewal of the bank charter might 
have been granted at arate which would 
have produced a fund for the service of 


’ the country ; but, instead of that, it was 


given away almost gratis, for the loan of 

one million, at. as high a rate of interest as 

it would have been lent to. individuals, 
VOL. XVII. 
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and for a small alteration in the manage- 
ment. -A sum greater than at present 
might, be received out of the duties on 
wrought iron imported from this country. 
The 10 per cent. custom duty ought to 
produce 53,000/. but, instead of that, by 
some mismanagement, it produced only 
17,0007. He called on the right hon. 
gent. to turn his attention to this subject. 
The only other circumstance of this kind 
he would now notice, was the great ba- 
lance remaining due from dead and dis- 
missed collectors —The amount was im- 
mense ; and; from knowing that many of 
the sums might easily be recovered and 
applied to the public use, before new taxes 
were devised, he could only impute their 
long out-standing to the remissness of the 
agents and solicitors employed. In men- 
tioning these balances, he begged to be 
understood as meaning nothing invidious 
to any individual. In the list he found 
Mr. Finch, uncle to the earl of 
Clancarty, for Galway......+.. £. 11,000 
Mr. Shaw of Cork, with Mr. Luke 
White for his security....... : 
The late Mr. Lysaght, who died 
in 1799, without children, and 
leaving great personal pro- 
perty, lord J,isie his security 
and executor 
Mr. Connor, Cork 
Mr. Connor, he understood, had been 
brought back from Scotland, (after carry- 
ing off 70,0000. besides the above,) and 
imprisoned, but since set at large. Why 
was this? Was it that he was as noted 
for his loyalty, as his two other brothers 
were in another line? 
Mr. Moore, of Marlborough....... 21,000 
Mr. Augustine Fitzgerald, with ; 
lord Longueville for his security. 8,500 
Mr. Harrison, of Ennis.........0002. 1,100 
Many of these he was sure might be very 
readily got; and though there were many 
others which in a list he had seen of the 
solicitor’s were termed desperate, in 
contradistinction to those he pronounced 
to be sperate, but from which nothing but 
hopes had -yet arisen, he believed the so- 
licitors took no steps but to keep the suits 
alive, and take the expences out of the 
public purse. , Mr. Welsh, of Naas, was 
another ; but the crown had a lieu on an 
estate he had sold. And he (sir John 
Newport) trusted they would not enable 
the titles to be made gut,‘ till the balance 
was discharged. He again guarded him- 
self against meaning any thing invi- 
dious. He had only done his duty in 
P [7] 
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resorted to. Also to direct their attention 
to the enormous expence of management 
in the public money, to prevent embez- 
zlement, or making away with the money 
in their hands. He was aware the right 
hon. gent. had to struggle with the delays 
of law ; but there were excuses made by 
the solicitors and agents, which ought not 
to be admitted.!| The growing debt, in 
proportion to the revenue, filled him with 
apprehension; and, he feared, if not 
timely looked to, it would come to an 
alarming height hereafter, and be more 
difficult to overcome. The quota charged 
on Treland, by the Union, was too much. 
It might be said, the bargain was made, 
and they miust abide by it. This was 
true: but a better bargain might have 
been made ; and, if it was a bad one, the 
loss, in the end, would fall on those who 
imposed it. The right. hon. gent..con- 
cluded with 2 warm recommendation, of 
residence, in thé country, to the gentry of 
Ireland, as the surest means of promoting 
her prosperity and happiness. 

Mr. Shaw (of Dublin,) with reference to 
the case alluded to by. the right hon. 
baronet, of Mr. Shaw, the collector, stated 
that on the day of his death the « balance 
of his accounts with government was 
transmitted to him (Mr.'S.), but some 
surcharges having been made, the widow 
and family wished to settle the account ; 
and when the arrangements should be 
made, the balance was ready to be ‘paid 
- in, whatever it may be. 

Mr. W. Pole stated, that there were some 
difficulties in setthing the accounts of Mr. 
Shaw: but he had directed the necessary 
inquiries to be made, and expected | that 
the accounts would shortly be made up. 
The right hon. gent. bore testimony to 
the statement of the hon. member as to the 
wishes of Mr. Shaw’s family to pay up 
the balance. 

Sir J. Newport disclaimed any idea of im- 
puting unworthy motives to the late Mr. 
Shaw. 

Mr. Foster replied to the observations 
of the hon. baronet, with respect to the 
deficits in the collection of the taxes, As 
to Mr. Treénch’s deficit, that was sued 
for, and the jury strack off 11,000/: Means 
were taken to remove fictitious charges, and 
to insure, in future, the paying into the 
treasuty weekly the receipts of taxes ; to 
ascertain the exact amount of the collec- 


tion of the receivers, for which purpose a 
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pointing out what might be recovered for 
the public use, before direct taxes were 


bill had been brought in last session. Ip 
consequence of this proceeding on the part 
of government, the public may rest assured 
that perfect security would be had for the 
due observance of the provisions of the 
bill. The right hon. gent: quoted froma 
paper of returns in the customs, to shew 


that asum of, 11,000/. only was due out 


of the aggregate of the collection. with 
respect to O’Connor’s deficit, there was 
reason to believe that great part of his 
debt was fictitious. As to Mr. Shaw, the 
surcharges were in a great measure vexas 
tious. The right hon. gent. then defended 
the year of criterion (with respect to the 
receipts of the revenue) which he had 
taken and contended, that from the year 
1800 the revenue had continued to rise 
progressively, until it arrived at the amount 
he had previously stated. The duty on 
malt last year produced 400,000/. when 
there was not a still at work, of course that 
sum was produced by the breweries alone, 
The amount of the sums in former years 
by the working of the distilleries and 
breweries was at 370,000/. therefore, 
when he stated that the duty on malt had 
increased, he had stated no more than 
truth. As to the post office, the revenue 
in that respect was productive. In the 
wine duties the increase was great, and 
although the article of port, as stated by 
the right hon. bart. was deficient in pro- 
duct, he could account for that by stating 
that at the Custom-house the merchants in 
somein stances had entered Port asSpanish 
wines. Having made these few observa- 
tions in reply, he assured the’ right hon. 
bart. that if he had any taxes in lieu of 
those proposed, he would gladly adopt 
them, if convenient to the public service. 

Sir J. Newport thought Mr. Trench’s 
balance should have appeared in the pub- 
lie accounts. As to Mr. O’Connor, it was 
he must observe an imputation on the go- 
vernment to allow the errors in tlre ac- 
counts of collectors to remain. 

Mr. A. Baring considered the Trish loan 
as a most enormous burthen to this country, 


and suggested tothe right hon. gent. im 
| future to borrow the sum which he might 


want for the service of Ireland, in that 
country. The practice of borrowing mo- 
ney in England he condemned as destruc. 
tive, because the burthens which the peo-- 
ple of Ireland would bear im consequence, 
would be.to be paid to the English cre- 
ditor. He thought the terms proposed for 
the last loan in Ireland were fair,’ and 
government should have acceded to them. 
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Mr. Foster stated, that the loan was 
offered in Ireland with a view to’ raise as 
‘much of the sum wanted there as possible, 
The policy had always been so to raise it, 
but it had been found that the terms on 
which the.sum might have been raised in 
Ireland were higher thanjthe government 
thought themselves justified in closing 
with. It was judged expedient therefore 
toaccept rates offered the contractors .in 
England. He recommended to the hon. 
gent. to understand the finances of Ireland 
better before he condemned the measures 
of government in respect to loans. 

Sir John Newport concurred with the 
right hon. gentleman that the difficulties 
under which Ireland laboured, constituted 
an insuperable bar to raising the loan 
there. 

The resolutions were then put and 
agreed to. 

{Droits or Apmiratty.] Mr.. Tierney 
rose te make his promised motion upon 
this subject,to which he was induced to.call 
the attention of the House in consequence 
of its grant of 7,000/, annuity to his serene 
highness the duke of Brunswick, Upon 
that occasion it was never once objected 
by him or by any other member, that a 
suitable provision ought not to be made 
for that distinguished individual, of whom 
he never had spoke, and of whow he never 
could speak but in terms of the highest 
respect, but it was said that there existed 
under the controul of the crown funds fully 
sufficient for that purpose, without an in- 
crease of the burdens of the people. To 
ascertain that fact, he had on a former 
night moved for the production of an ac- 
count of the sum arising from the droits of 
the admiralty now undisposed of, and’there- 
fore wholly under the controul of the 
crown. Jt appeared from the paper that 
night presented, that the sum of those 
droits, now at his Majesty’s disposal, 
amounted to no less a sum than 342,@001. 
The trouble of the present discussion 
might have been spared to the House if 
his Majesty’s advisers had thought proper 
to recommend that, to obtain which, it 
was his intention to move on that night, an 
address to his Majesty. Such a course, 
from uniform usage, it was natural to ex- 
= they would have adopted, after they 

d ascertained that their proposition for 
a grant.out of the civil list tothe duke of 
Brunswick, was only carried by a majority 
of 17, There was then, as there was now, 
no objection to provide and make good an 
establishment suitable to the rank and 
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character of his serene highness: but 
many were impressed with .the conviction 
that no grant for. that purpose could be 
more expedient, as there could be none 
more. grateful to his Majesty than that 
which could be conveniently settled. upon 
funds fully adequate, solely atthe disposa! 
of the crown, and which added nothing to 
the burdens of the people. Such an ap- 
plication of the droits of admiralty had 
been already made to the duke of Cum- 
berland and to others of the royal family. 
What objection then could arise to prevent 
such an application in the present instance 
he was unable to ascertain. He should 
therefore recommend that a sum of money 
arising out of the undisposed of droits, 
should be paid inte the consolidated fund 
in order to answer the payment of the an- 
nuity of 7,000/. per ann. voted to his ses 
rene highness the duke of Brunswick, 
Computing that annuity at ten years 
purchase, the sum required to go in aid of 
the consolidated fund would be 70,000. 
He would not figure to himself in what 
manner it could be better applied by his 
Majesty than in making a suitable pro- 
vision for one so near tohim. He could 
say no more then on the subject, as he 
could not conceive what possible objection 
could be made to his motion.—The right 
hon. gent. concluded by moving ; “‘ That 
an humble Address be presented to his 
Majesty, humbly to represent that, in 
compliance with his Majesty’s most gra- 
cious message, recommending to this 
House to consider of the means of enabling 
his Majesty to make some provision for the 
establishment of his serene highness the 
duke of Brunswick, his faithful Commons 
did cheerfully grant to his serene highnese 
asum of 7,000/. per ann. charged upon 
and payable out of the conselidated fund. 
—To state to his Majesty, that by an ac- 
count laid before this House, since the said 
grant of 7,0002. per ann. was voted, it ap- 
pears that very large sums arising from 
droits of admiralty have been received by 
the crown ; and that there is now remain- 
ing, at,the disposal of his Majesty, a sum 
amounting to above 342,95%/.—Earnestly 
to call his Majesty’s paternal attention.to 
the heavy and unprecedented. taxation to 
which his loyal and affectionate people 
have -been, and still are exposed, in» the 
prosecution of the war against France; 
and humbly to state that while we are at 
all times anxious to prove our attachment 
to, and respect for, every~branch of his 
Majesty’s illustrious House, and zealous ia 
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the support aswell of the splendour and 
dignity asof the security and honour of 
his throne, we owe it as a duty to those 
whose representatives we are not unneces- 
sarily to add to their burthens;—Humbly, 
therefore, to throw ourselves upon his 
Majesty’s gracious consideration, and to 
express our confident reliance, that, being 
informed by his faithful Commons, that 
the means of making a suitable provision 
for a prince so nearly allied to his Ma- 
jesty, may be found in the droits at the 
disposal of the crown, his Majesty will be 
tamer to give directions, that such a sum 

e paid into the consolidated fundas may 
be equal to the value of the annuity 
charged upon the same for his serene 
highness the duke of Brunswick.” 

The Chancellor of the Hxchequer thought 
his Majesty should rather be directly so- 
licited for any sum out of the droits of the 
admiralty, to apply to the public service. 
that might be required, than that he should 
be addressed in such terms of reproach. 
If the House would have the goodness to 
look to the manner in.which the fund had 
been made use of during the whole war, 
he thought that in no one instance would 
they be disposed to disapprove of the 
way in which it had been applied. Look. 
ing back to that vote of which the right 
hon, gent. had spoken, he thought it had 
been come to under impressions very dif- 
ferent from those, which would now. in- 
fluence their conduct. Then they had 
but a number of loose sums before them, 
some of which were stated to have been 
on to various members of the royal 
amily, and the whole represented to be 


such that the House ought to contemplate 
it as an object of jealousy, and, as such, 
that the House would act a becoming 


part in interfering on the occasion, That 
feeling, he had no doubt, mixed itself a 
great deal in the impressions of the House 
at that time: but now, when they could 
see by the accounts before them, how the 
7,000,0001. had been applied, as they 
would have no reason to complain of the 
manner in which it could be applied, he 
could have no reason for looking back to 
the former vote with any feeling of appre- 
hension. Ifthe House should be of opi- 
nion that any part of the admiralty droits 
should be applied to the services of the 

ublic, he hoped they would address his 
Majenty in a manner ea indecorous than 
that proposed. ‘There had been four com- 
missions, through the wars in which we 


had been engaged, viz. the Dutch, Spanish, 
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Prussian, and Danish, on which the total 
amount of the proceeds were 7,344,600), 
The sums paid to various claimants on the 
receiver- general of the droits, includin 

law charges, &c. amounted to 4,920,090 
In the years 1796and 1797, there had been 
applied to the public service 900,0001. and 
in Jan. and Feb. 1806, thesum of 1,000,000/, 
was appropriated to a similar purpose ; 
thus it appeared, that in those years no 
less than 1,900,000/. had been applied to 
the public service, without any addregs 
from parliament on the subject. In the 
course of the last year, there had been 
paid to admiral Gambier, as his share of 
the proceeds arising from the sale of the 
Danish prizes, the sum of 348,261/. There 
had been paid into the Exchequer, more- 
over, at different periods, the followin 

sums i190,0001, ; 80,0001. 5 40,0001. ; 
making a total of 310,000/. From this 
fund, he would observe, 17 |,000/. was paid 
to the royal family during the last admi- 
nistration, He did not mean to attach 
any blame to them for so doing; he 
merely stated the fact, to shew such an 
appropriation was not more to be charged 
to the present government than to those 
who had gone before, and most particu. 
larly so the last administration. Another 
case in the account came under the head 
Special,’ and consisted of rewards given 
to those who had captured vessels, which 
they appeared to have a right to capture, 
but which subsequently they were com- 
pelled to give up, and of various other 
claims. He should move for the printing 
of the papers on this subject. No one 
payment however, of this description, had 
ever been made but on the report of the 
naw, advocate. Each of these or the 
whole might be called for. They would, 
he was convinced, prove satisfactory, and 
he would undertake to say there would 
be no objection to any one or more of the 
items, These it was his wish to bring 
forward, that it might be seen on what 
grounds his Majesty has been advised to 
make the grants he had made out of 
that fund. The whole of the payments 
made from the droits amounted  to- 
gether to 6,188,432/ .which deducted from 
7,344,600/, the sum total of the proceeds, 
left a balance of 1,156,168/. An arrearof the 
44 per cent, fund of 40,0004, had besides 
been paid from the droits. That beng 
a fund to which, when in surplus, suc 

frequent applications were. made, he most 
certainly had advised his Majesty to pay 
off its arrear out of the droits of admiralty. 
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The provision made for the civil list too 
was not equal to its charges. The esta- 
blishment, as made by Mr. Pitt, he 
thought was not originally sufficient. The 
last administration even had become com- 
pelled to appropriate 190,000/, to the 

urpose of relieving the civil list; and 
in the course of their administration they 
had been again obliged to go to another 
fund, the Scotch revenue, to release the 
civil list from debts recently accumulated. 
He understood the 190,000/. had been so 
appropriated in March 1806, and the latter 
30,0001. in 1807 for debts contracted sub- 
sequent to the former payment. This 
arose from the original deficiency in the 
civil list, as he had already stated, which 
was such, that it fell short between 20 and 
30,0001, every quarter. Out of the pro- 
ceeds aising from the Danish prizes 
348,000. had already been applied to the 
public service. ‘This was done in conse- 
quence of a determination to apply the 
whole of the proceeds thence arising to 
the service of the public, after satist'ying 
the claimants and captors. ‘The motives 
by which they were then actuated arose 
out of the circumstances of there being 
various merchants, who looked for a re- 
muneration of the losses they had sus- 
tained, from the manner in which the war 
broke out, from those proceeds. The 
most serious consideration was given to 
their wishes, but it was found impossible 


. to comply with them consistently with any 


view of policy, as it would establish a 
most dangerous precedent, and merchants 
might, in consequence, at the breaking 
out of a future war, be indifferent about 
getting off their property. He thought 


the right hon. gent. stated the surplus of 


the droits to be less than it really was, 
but it would be idle to pretend to give 
that tothe public, and so impoverish the 
fund, as toobiige the King to come shortly 
to parliament with an application to ‘pay 
his debts, The civil list fund was 159,000/. 
in debt last March. He wished the House 
however to bear in mind the civil list of 
this and the civil list of the preceding 
reign. If 800,000/, was not more than 
sufficient in the reign of Geo. 2, the pre- 
sent establishment must necessarily be 
insufficient. The right hon. gent. chen 
instanced several cases, to shew the ne- 
cessity of attending to special claims in 
‘the mode now preferred. He thought if 
the motion were acceded to, the Groits 
could not hereafter answer the 


urpose 
they had “hitherto answered. 


hatever 
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criticism might be made on the civi) list, 
he thought it must be admitted (unless it 
was contended its debts ought not to be 
paid) that no fund could so properly be 
applied to that purpose’as the droits of 
admiralty. If there were grounds to ap- 
prehend that the droits were misapplied, 
there might be some reason for the in- 
terference of parliament, but when ac- 
counts so satisfactory were for the first 
time laid before them, he thought it a 
most singular period for cailing on the 
King to apply a fund which had never 
been under the controul of parliament, to 
any particular purpose, when there was a 
prospect of its being speedily applied 
without their solicitauon in a manner 
which could not but give thein entire satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Fremantle. Before, Sir, | enter on 
the subject under discussion, I must pro- 
test in the strongest manner against the 
insinuation which has been made by the 
Chancellor of the. Exchequer, “ that the 
« Address which is now submitted to the 
‘* consideration of the House is wanting in 
“ respect towards the King.” If I thought 
that it could bear such a construction, I 
should be the last man to rise in support 
of it. I consider the Address which has 
been moved by my right hon. friend, as 
by no means questioning the rights of the 
Sovereign to the Droits of Admiralty, but 
as the most respectful and proper mode 
of conveying to his Majesty the wishes 
and opinions of Parliament on a subject 
which involves the public expenditure of 
the country, and as such, calling for the 
anxious and active interference of this 
House. 

The right hon. gent. has said, that the 
subjectof the Droits of Admiralty furnishes 
no ground of alarm or jealousy to the 
country. I cannot but think the applica- 
tion of the enormous sum of seven millions 
of money, which appears by the paper on 
your table to have been the amountof the 
net proceeds paid to the Registrar of the 
Court of Admiralty, to be a matter of con- 
siderable and justifiable jealousy on the 
part of this House, particularly when it is 
said, that Parliament has controul over this 
money. It is our first duty to watch with 
the most scrupulous jealousy, the appro- 
priation of — money ; we are the 
guardians of the public purse, we are 
called upon to prevent all wasteful and 
improvident expences, and, at a moment 
like the present, when the necessary ex- 





penditure of the country bears so heavily 
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upon the people, I am astonished that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer should ques- 
tion a. jealousy so properly and fairly 
founded, or should condemn a measure 
which has for its object the relief of the 
public burdens. . Sir,.1 have also another 
ground of jealousy, a ground which has 
arisen from the explanation which the 
right hon. gent. has just given. He has 
presented a most: lamentable picture of 
the growing expences of one branch of 
the public expenditure, namely, the civil 
list, and instead of holding out to the 
House and the country the prospect of a 
check to the increase, he has avowed not 
only an existing debt amounting to 
171,000. but in addition, a never-failing 
quarterly excess of 25,000]. The right 
hon. gent. has also not hesitated to de- 
clare, that in his opinion the amount of 
the sum dedicated for the discharge of the 
civil list,.is not adequate to the payment 
of the demands on that establishment. 
That in the year 1804, when Mr. Pitt 
brought before the public a statement of 
the-charges on the civil list, and called 
upon Parliament not only to pay the 
debts which had then accrued, but to add 
to the amount of the annuity granted to 
the’ King in lieu of his hereditary revenue, 
he never considered the provision then 
proposed, as equal to cover the payments 
with which the civil list was charged. I 
cannot admit this statement; I cannot be- 
lieve that Mr. Pitt ever meant to deceive 
Parliament, or was himself deceived—we 
must remember that the increase which 
he then proposed, amounted >to nearly 


200,000/, per annum (charges to the | 
amount of 185,0001. were withdrawn, and | 


60,0001. added to the annuity before 
grarited, viz. 900,000l. for the payment of 
the civil Jist establishment) making the 
whole annual amount 1,100,000/. to which 
must be added about 80,000/. arising from 
the suppressed fees received at the Exche- 
quer, and now applied in discharge of the 
civil list expences. 

I must think that Mr. Pitt, when he 
made. the proposition to Parliament in 
1804, did believe this sum to be fully 
ye to the payment of all the charges 
on the civillist. I know it to have been 
the decided opinion of his successor in the 
government ; I can confidently assure the 
House that when lord Grenville was at 
the head of the Treasury he had consi- 
sidered this se om was na that 

proper regulations, the expenditure of 
wc civil list could, without difsculty, be 
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confioed within the limits. of the annuity * 
granted, in 1804, for its provisions, Re- 
gulations had been framed for this pur- 
pose, previous to the dissolution of the Jast 
government, and the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer cannot beignorant, 
of the nature and object of these regula- 
tions, because (as far as my. recollection 
serves me) a very detailed minute was 
left at the Treasury, for the information 
of the succeeding government. The most 
expensive charges on the civil list, arise 
from two heads; the one under the class 
of foreign ministers, the other under the 
class of the Lord Chamberlain’s depart. 
ment in the board of works. With re- 
spect to the first, it is evident that a great 
diminution must have taken place from 
the situation of Europe, during the last 
three or four years, the amount of our ex. 
penditure in diplomacy is now lessened 
by the diminished number of our foreign 
ministers, we have now but few foreign 
courts to which our ministers resort, and 
therefore this head of expence cannot be 
an object of complaint. In the expendi- 
ture of the board of works, a great decrease 
has or ought latterly to have taken place ; 
it is well known that many of the expen- 
sive works which were carrying on in 
different palaces, have ceased, and, at the 
same time, that coatinual and growing ex: 
cess in the Lord Chamberlain’s departs 
ment, which it was so difficult to controul ; 
upon this head, so important in the expen- 
diture of the civil list, particular regula- 
tions were framed by the last administra- 
tion for the conduct of the board of works, 
founded upon the system which had been 
introduced by you, Mr. Speaker, when in 
Ireland, and which has been found to an- 
swer so fully the object of economy for 
which it was erected. nathie 
It will be necessary for me now, Sir, to 
lay before the House the state of the civik 
list as it stood in the year 1804, and sub- 
sequently up to the time when the Chan- 


| cellor of the Exchequer came into office, 


because, in the course of his speech, he. 
has thrown out insinuations as to the sums 
which were applied in discharge of the 
debts existing on it, by the last adminis 
tration. 

~ In the year 1604, when Mr. Pitt meant 
to bring before Parliament every arreat 
and debt then existing on the civil list es- 
tablishment, it appears by a document 
which I hold in my hand; and which I _ 
called for when I was Secretary of the 
Treasury, that a sum remained due afters 
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Parliament had discharged the whole of 
the imagined debt, amounting to 35,9341, 
I blame not Mr. Pitt for this emission, it 
was unavoidable, and he. was ignorant of 
the’ fact. 
1905, the excess of the expenditure o 
- givil list, beyond the annuity granted by 
Parliament for the discharge of it, amount- 
ed to 136,142I., In the year ending July 
'5, 1806, to 180,405/.; and in the three 
quarters ending April 5, 1807, previous 
to the dissolution of the last government, 
the excess amounted to 109,5761.; but 
this excess of the last three quarters, arose 
rincipally from arrears due in 1806, 
which had been paid; the growing pro- 
duce of the fourth quarter, ending July 5, 
together with the suppressed Exchequer 
fees, and other sums due to the civil list, 
amounting at least to 300,000/. was fully 
adequate to the discharge of the excess 
then existing, of the year 1807; and I 
will venture to say, that during the adimi- 
nistration of lerd Grenville, the expendi- 
tore of the civil list establishment did not 
exceed the annuity granted by Parliament 
for the discharge thereof. With the ideas 
which lord Grenville entertained on this 
‘ subject, and to secure that advantage 
which he trusted the public wotld derive 
from the regulations which he had Jaid 
down for the fature limitation of the civil 
list expenditure, he thought it due to the 
new government, that every arrear which 
had accrued, and every debt which had 
been contracted since the year 1894, 
should be paid; and forthis purpose he 
took his Majesty’s commands previous to 
his quitting office, for applying to this 
purpose certain sums from the Droits of 
Admiralty, from an escheat to the crown, 
and from the surplus of the hereditary 
revenue of Scotland. It will appear by 
the paper now on your table, that the first 
sum amounted to 190,000/. the second (as 
well as my memory servesme)to 142,000. 
and the last to 47,000/. ‘These sums, 
making together 379,000/. to cover an 
excess which I have before stated at 
426,123/.; the remainder was made up 
by certain payments due, consisting of a 
balance from’ the marquis of Salisbury, 
late Lord Chamberlain, since paid ; part of 
the annuity which had been advanced to 
his royal highness the duke of Sussex ; a 
trifling sum of 5,013/. paid by myself into 
the Exchequer, towards civil list service, 
at the time I quitted the Treasury, being 
the balance of 10,0001. setret service, 
issued annually to the Secretary of the 
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In the year ending a 53° 
the 
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Treasury, the half. of which had only 
been expended ‘daring the administration 
of lord Grenville. These sums, together 
with other trifling payments, completed 
the whole of what was due in arrear to 
the civil list, since the year 1804, when 


_ Mr. Pitt stated the balance'up to April 5, 


1807. The whole sum which had been 
expended in payments to the civil list, 
during that period, amounted to 3,162,0571. 
for which the sum of 3,137,310. had 
been provided, leaving a balance in favour 
of the civil list, of 35,2531. at the time 
the. present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
came into office. This, Sir, I take upon 
me to say, was the state of the civil list 
when the last administration was dissolved, 
since which it appears by the paper now 
on your table, that 80,000 has been 
furnished jn the course of last year from 
the Droits ef Admiralty, to make good 
deficiencies in the payment of that estab- 
lishment, and we are also now told that. 
171,000/. is due, together with a constant 
current annual excess, amounting ‘to no 
less than 100,000/. which his Majesty’s 
present minister is unable to controul. I 
would ask whether such a statement does 
not furnish in the mind of every member 
of this House, sufficient ground of jealousy 
to call for discussion, 1 would ask whether 
it does not justify this or any other pro 

sition which can be made, to bring before 
the public these transactions, and to face 
the difficulties which are now for the first 
time presented to our view. The right 
hon. gent. has stated in detail, the pay- 
ments which have been- made from the 
Droits of Admiralty, among which there 
appears to be one of large amount in the 
paper on your table, to the receiver of 
those Droits; I should wish to. know the 
duties and description of this new ac- 
countant ; I always understood the’ Re- 
ceiver of the Droits of the crown te be 
the Registrar of the Court of Admiralty. 
Is the Registrar and the Receiver in this 
instance, the same individual ? or are they 
distinct officers, with distinct duties and 
distinct salaries ? Is the Receiver acknow- 
ledged either by act of Parliament, or by 
the establishment of the Court of Adimi- 
ralty? I put these questions, Sir, not with 
a view of disputing, but to’satisfy myself 
and the House of the legality and grounds 
of these payments. It appears by a re- 
turn which was made to this House, in the 
course of last session, that the balance 
then remaining of the net proceeds paid 


to the Registrar from Droits of the Crown, 
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amounted to 645,636/. 4s. 5d. and that an 
order had been. made by the Treasury in 
the year 1805, during Mr. Pitt’s adminis- 
tration, to vest the balance of all Droits 
(reserving a sufficient sum for payment of 
his Majesty’s warrant) in Exchequer bills, 
to be lodged at the Bank, for the purpose 
of deriving a profit from the interest 
thereof. We are told that 400,000/. is 
now the amount of the balance of these 
Droits in the hands of the Registrar. I 
must ask the right hon. the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, whether any return has 
been made of the interest received on Ex- 
chequer bills, vested by the Registrar of 
the Court of Admiralty in compliance 
with the orders of the Treasury, since the 
year 1805; if this balance were now 
vested in obedience to such order, the an- 
nual interest on 400,000/. would be 
20,0001. of which 7,000/. could. be applied 
without difficulty or inconvenience, to the 
ayment of the annuity to his serene 
icbaeds the duke of Brunswick. The 
right hon. gent. says this balance of the 
Droits of Admiralty will be required for 
other purposes. When it shall be so re- 
quired, it will then be time to make the 
annuity good to the duke of Brunswick 
from the consolidated fund, butwhy burden 
that fund at present, why press upon the 
public expenditure, when you have a pri- 
vate fund to which you can resort for the 
purpose without inconvenience ? But I have 
not as yet stated the annual interest upon 
the sum of 400,000/. only, the present ex- 
isting balance, we should know what has 
been the receipt from the interest on the 
Exchequer bills, since 1805. We know 
that since that period the Registrar of the 
Court of Admiralty has frequently had in 
his hands no less than a million of money ; 
suppose we take the average vested in 
Exchequer bills lodged at the Bank, since 
1805, at 400,000/, the amount of interest 
on this sum would be from April, 1805, 
to April, 1810, for five years 100,0U0/. 
' There is no statement in ‘the paper now 
on the table of this: House, of any interest 
whatever ;. it is not brought to account ; I 
wish to know if it has, or has not been re- 
ceived? Let it be considered by every 
gentleman who hears me, thatthe purchase 
of this annuity of 7,000/. to the duke of 
Brunswick, is calculated at 70,000/. which 
is less by 30,000/; than the amount of 
what the interest of this fund vested in 
Exchequer bills, ought to have produced 
under proper coptroul and ‘management ; 
and yet the right.hon. gent, says this is a 
4 
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subject which furnishes no ground of jea# 
lousy or suspicion, and calls not for the in- 
terference of Parliament. 

I have now, Sir, endeavoured to lay be~ 
fore the House, such information as I was 
enabled to do on the state of the civil list, 
from the knowledge I acquired on this 
subject when I belonged to the Treasury, 
I must once more repeat that it was lord. 
Grenville’s decided belief (in direct con-. 
tradiction to what has been stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer this night) 
that the annuity granted by Parliament in 
the year 1804, for the payment of the 
civil list, under proper regulation and 
controul, was adequate to the discharge of 
all the present claims upon that establish- 
ment. I have proved that the right hon. 
gent. entered on his administration with 
the civil list clear of all incumbrance, 
which, I -believe, has never before oc- 
curred to any other minister, since the 
commencement of his Majesty’s reign, 

‘I shall trespass no longer on the atten- 
tion of the House ; I have endeavoured to 
reply to most of the observations which 
have been made bv the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, but I cannot sit down without 
once more adverting to his declaration 
that this Address is not only ill-timed, but 
disrespectful to the King. Sir, it never ; 
can be disrespectful on the part of this 
House, to point out to his Majesty the 
means of alleviating the public burdens: 
We know from the uniform tenour of his 
reign, that in complying with the recom- 
mendation of this House for such an eb- 
ject, he would only be gratifying his own 
benevolent feelings towards his people. 
This is no question on the grant to his se- 
rene highness the duke of Branswick, the 
grant has been voted by this House, it is 
simply now a question how to furnish the 
means of paying it with the least addi- 
tional pressure on the public. With re- 
spect to the time, every gentleman in this 
House must feel that no period ever called 
for the more active vigilance of Parlia~ 
ment, over every branch of the public, 
expenditure, than the present time, when 
the severity of taxation’ is so grievously 
and heavily felt, by every description and 
class of society in the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Rose replied to the observations of 
the last speaker, and stated the accounts 
of the civil list to be open to every one. 
He wished the hon. gent. would move for 
any papers, he might wish for on the sub- . 
ject, and he (Mr. R.) would second. his 
motion. Contrasting the present civil 























jist, with that_ of George 2, he appealed 
to the House if 500,000/. at that time was 
not greater in proportion than 1,100,000/. 
the amount of the civil list now. As to 
the droits of Admiralty, they had, as his 
right hon. friend had stated, many claims 
on them at present. Those satisfied, it 
would still be time enough for parliament 
to decide on the manner in which the 
surplus should be applied. 
Mr. Creevey observed, that there was no 
—— at this time as to the right of the 
ing to the 44 per cent. fund, but it was 
a point which, at some other time, would 
well deserve the serious attention of the 
House. It had been said, that the surplus 
had been applied in aid of the ciyil list. 
He could not enter into the propriety of 
the application of this money, till the 
papers should be printed; but the aid to 
the 44 per cent. fund had been ordered 
out of the droits for the pensions of sir H. 
Popham, Mr. Long, and several other 
members of parliament, the intimate con- 
nections of the ministers. When the 
droits of the Admiralty were thus disposed 
of, it was not too much to say he thought, 
that out of them the King should give 
7,000/, a year to one of his own family. 
The duke of Gloucester had an annuity 
from the 44 per cents, and these not be- 
ing sufficient, he came on the consoli- 
dated fund; but the duke of Gloucester 
being removed, then these gentlemen 
came upon the droits of the Admiralty to 
make up the deficiency in their allow- 
ances. He thought it very strange that 
40,000/. should be taken out of the fund 
in this way, while it was said, that it could 
_ not afford 7,000/. for the duke of Bruns- 
wick. He then adverted to the 25,000l. 
granted to sir H. Popham, which he 
thought a most improper application. 
Mr. Long contended that the King had 
a complete power of disposal over the 44 
per cent. fund, and remarked upon the 
manner in which the hon. gent. who 
spoke last, turned these things into per- 
sonal questions. He had mentioned Mr. 
Long’s pension; but he defied the hon. 
gent. to shew, that any one who had 
served so long in the Treasury, had been 
less remunerated than he himself had 
been: he had been ten years in the Trea- 
sury before he had received any pension. 
The last subject on which he would have 
spoken to Mr. Pitt, would have been the 
Rocesng: of any thing for himself; and 
Mr. Pitt knew him too well to suppose, 
that it would have been a favour to confer 
VOL, XVII. 
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on him any thing’ he did not deserve. 
Sums had been granted out of the 42 per 
cent. fund, in aid of the civil list un- 
doubdtedly, and it was but reasonable that 
when a deficiency took place in the 
former, it should be aided by the droits of 
the Admiralty. As to the grant to sir 
H. Popham, heshould say nothing, because 
it had been discussed in that House, and 
approved. 

Mr. Creevey, in explanation, observed, 
that he never said the hon. gent.’s pensiort 
was unmerited. He had only adverted to 
the extraordinary demand which had 
been made on the droits of the Admiralty, 
to pay his pension and those of others. 

Mr. Brougham, after observing that the 
real question had been mixed with extra- 
neous matter, remarked, that he felt none 
of that scruple as to addressing the crown 
in the manner proposed, which seemed to 
have taken possession of the minds of 
some others—because he held it clear, 
that nothing personal to the reigning So-. 
vereign either was, or ought to be consi- 
dered as intended; because he -held it to 
be clear and constitutional doctrine, that, 
though, in point of form, they were ad- 
dressing the crown, they were in fact ad- 
dressing the ministers. The paper laid 
on the table, did not, he admitted, contain 
any case of gross misapplication of the 
fund, which misapplication, though con- 
sidered as not impossible, had not been 
alledged actually to have taken place. 
He could not, however, agree with the 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that the numerous minority on the 
last discussion of this subject had been 
owing to any cause which this paper 
served to remove. ‘The principle had 
been, that as the people were heavily 
burdened to support the war, they should 
be relieved as much as possible by this 
fund produced by the war. Mr. B. then 
adverted to the several heads of demand 
stated by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer upon the unappropriated part of this 
fund, and shewed that after all there was 
asum of from 90,000/. to 100,000/. for 
which there was not even the pretence of 
a demand. He next adverted to what 
had been said respecting the present civil 
list, which, considering the depreciation 
of money, had been held to be less than 
that of George 2. He advised those, who 
held this doctrine, to consider that no less 
than 3 millions had at different times 
been granted in aid of this list, besides a 
new grant of 270,000/, which appeared 
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on this paper. 


tax. at all. It appeared also from this 
paper, that seven millions had passed 
through the hands of the crown, without 
the controul of parliament. Three mil- 
Hions had been granted to the captors— 
but this was voluntary. It was unknown 
in'the seven years and American wars— 
and 700,000/. had accumulated in the 
hands of his late Majesty, which had not 
been touched till his death, when the ad- 
visers of his present Majesty had brought 
it in aid of the public. However much 
honour it had done to these advisers, it 
did very little honour to the ministers of 
his late Majesty. This circumstance 
proved with what jealousy the fund ought 
to be watched. There had been 470,0001. 
paid away by the crown, without controul 
of parliament, and there still remained a 
very large sum. Was not this fund then 
to be regarded with jealousy? The plain 
question, cleared of the incidental topics, 
was this—Was the~fund adequate to sup- 

ly the amount of the annuity, or not? 

he Chancellor of the Exchequer had an- 
swered the question, when he had been 
compelled to admit, that there remained 
from 90 to 100,0001. for which there was 
no pretence of a demand for any other 
purpose. 

Mr. Stephen called upon the House to 
‘consider that these droits of Admiralty 
had been hitherto applied in an unexcep- 
tionable manner; and particularly with 
respect to the sums granted to indemnify 
meritorious officers (sir Home Popham 
and captains Woolley and Spedding) who 
might have otherwise suffered a material 
loss through means which the law could 
not redress, and which he was sure the 
country would regret. The balance on 
hand, ought not, in his opinion, to be 
touched for the purpose, because there 
was no probability from the state and 
prospect of the war, that any additional 
droits would arise, while there was. much 
probability that other claims might offer 
for his Majesty’s bounty, similar to those 
which had already occurred. 

Mr. Whitbread was happy to find that 
it had turned out that there was asum of 
300,000/. more than sufficient to purchase 
the annuity for his serene highness. It 
was an alter-thought on the part of the 
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He.desired them to recol- 
lect, that though the civil list had been 
iucreased, a great many of the pensions 
upon, it had been stationary, and that 
while every other property had been 
taxed to such an extent, this had paid no 


gentlemen opposite, to state the sum of 
40,0001. towards building the palace at 
St. James’s; if they got into brick and 
mortar, they would find 70,000/. would 
not be sufficient. Another item, the ships 


‘taken in the West Indies, would amount 


to 140,000/. Was it reasonable, that the 
country should be answerable, because 
the captors put the proceeds into the 
hands of insolvents? It had been said, will 
you throw aspersions upon the King? He 
denied, that the motion involved-any at- 


‘tack upom his Majesty personally, but 


contended that it referred to ministers 
alone, just in the way in which comments 
were made upon the King’s speech. As 
to the civil list, he was glad of the expo- 
sure which this discussion has produced, 
It now appeared that the deficieney of 
the civil list had been supplied from the 
droits of admiralty. That instead of 
bringing the expenditure of that list with. 
in its income, as the last administration 
had intended, the present ministers meant 
io allow the expenditure to go on uncon- 
trouled, while it blinded the public and 
that House by a misappropriation of the 
droits of admiralty. If such a misappro- 
priation and consequent increase of the 
civil list, were to be defended upon the 
ground of the depreciation in the value of 
money, what answer, he would ask, could 
be given to the claims of the naval and 
military officers, the rate of whose pay 
had been so little advanced since the 
reign of queen Anne. But in point of 
fact, the depreciation of money could 
form no plea for any advance applicable 
to the greater part of the civil list, which 
referred to salaries that were fixed. With 
regard to the right hon. gent. (Mr. Long) 
he observed, that that right hon. gent. . 
was not to enjoy the pension of 1,5001, 
paid out of this fund, if he held an office 
yielding above 2,000/. a year ; now it ap- | 
peared, that the right hon. gent. had 
2,000. a year from his office, and a house 
besides. Was this, then, a compliance 
with the terms of the grant respecting the 
pension? The hon. member concluded 
with the expression of a wish to know 
what was become of the interest upon the 
droits of admiralty, which, he understood, 
amounted in one year to such a sum as 
would suffice to purchase an annuity for 
the duke of Brunswick? 

Mr. Long in explanation, stated, that 
the exception alluded to, respecting the 
pension, was introduced upon his own 
suggestion, and that the addition of the 
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fhouse was owing to his Majesty’s plea- 
sure. 

Mr. Tierney replied. ‘He maintained 
that the civil list had not suffered by the 
depreciation of money, and that at pre- 
sent it was, all circumstances considered, 
more productive than upon his Majesty’s 
accession tothe throne. It was then but 
800,000/: a-year; but, from its augmen- 
tation since at different periods, and from 
the transfer of many charges upon it to 
the consolidated fund, it was now raised 
to about 1,200,000/. a year; which being 
50 per cent. was surely more than enough 
to meet the alleged depreciation of money. 
If the minister would promise that the ba. 
lance admitted to be on hand of the droits 
of admiralty should be applied to the re- 
lief of the public, by paying the annuity 
of the duke of Brunswick, instead of 
saddling that annuity upon the consoli- 
dated fund, he declared that he had no 
disposition to press his motion. But if 
not, he hoped the House would concur 
with him in adopting that motion. 

The House then divided: For the mo- 
tion 75—Against it 101—Majority 26. 


List of the Minerity. 
Abercromby, hon. J.. Lambton, R. 
Anstruther, sir J. Latouche, R. 
Astley, sir J. H. Lefevre, C. S. 
Babington, T. Lemon, C. 
Barham, J. F. Lloyd, J. M. 
Baring, A. Lockhart, J. J. 
Bernard, Scrope Macdonald, J. 
Bewicke, C. Martin, HH. 
Brand, hon. T, Martin, R. 


Brougham, H, Maule, hon, W. 


Browne, A, Mexborough, earl 
Byng, G, Mildmay, sir H. C, 
Calcraft, J. Mills, W. 
Cavendish, ld, G. Milton, viscount 
Calvert, N. Moore, P. 
Cavendish, W. Mostyn, sir T. 
Colborne, N. W. R. Newport, sir J. 
Cooke, B. North, Dudley 
Cuthbert, J. R. O’Hara, C. 

Daly, rt. hon. D. B. ~—— Palmer, C. 


Fitzpatrick, rt. hon. R. Parnell, (1. 
Frankland, W. Ponsonby, rt. hon. G. 
Freemantle, W. H, Porchester, lord 


Goddard, K. Pym, F. 
Greenhill, R. Scudamore, R. P. 
Grenfell, P. Sebright, sir J. 
Halsey, J. Shipley, W. 
Howard, H. Smith, W. 
Howard, hon. W. Smith, J. 
Howarth, H. ‘Taylor, M. A. 
Hume, W.H. - Tierney, rt. hon, G. 
Jackson, J. Tracy,C. H. 
Johnstone, G. Tremayne, J. H. 
Knox, hon. T. Walpole, hon. G. 


Lamb, hon. W. 


Ward, hon. S. W. 
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Westérn, C. C. Tellers. 
Wharton, J. Sharpe, R. 
Whitbread, S. Creevy, T. 


Wynn, sir W. W. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, May 31. 


[PETITION RESPECTING GLOUCESTER 
Evection, anp Viscount Durstey.] Mr. 
Swann presented a Petition from Thomas 
Hughes, William Weale Darke, Thomas 
Holbrow, John Holbrow, and others; free- 
holders of the county of Gloucester, sett- 
ing forth, “ That, by an act of parlia- 
ment, made and passed in the 33d year of 
king George 2, it was, amongst other 
things, enacted, that every person who 
should be elected a member of the House 
of Commons should, before he presumed 
to vote in the House of Commons, or sit 
there during any debate in the said House 
of Commons, after their Speaker is chosen, 
produce and deliver in to the clerk of the 
said House, at the table, in the middle of 
the said House, and whilst the House of 
Commons is then duly sitting, with their 
Speaker in the Chair of the said House, a 
paper or account signed by every such 
member, containing the name or names of 
the parish, township, or precinct, or of 
the several parishes, townships, or pre- 
cincts, and also of the county: or of the 
several counties in which the lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments do lie, whereby 
he makes out his qualification, declaring 
the same to be of the annual value of 
6001. above reprizes if a knight of the 
shire; and also, at the same time, take 
and subscribe the oath therein particularly 
mentioned, which oath the House of Com- 
mons is thereby empowered and required 
to administer ; and that the said oath and 
subscription therein directed to be taken 
should be entered in a parchment roll to 
be provided for that purpose by the clerk 
of the House of Commons: and such pa- 
pers and accounts, so signed and deli- 
vered in to the clerk as aforesaid, should 
be filed and carefully kept by him; and 
it was further enacted, that if any person 
who should be elected to serve in any fu- 
ture parliament as a knightof the shire, or 
as a citizen, burgess, or baron of the 
Cinque Ports, should presume to sit or 
vote as aforesaid as a member of the 
House of Commons before he has deli- 
vered in such paper and account, and 
taken and subscribed such oath as afore- 
said, or should not be qualified according 
to the intent and meaning of a recited act 





and of that act, his election should be, and 
is thereby declared to be void, anda new 
writ should be issued to elect a new mem- 
ber in the said person’s room; but it was 
- thereby provided that nothing in that act 
contained should extend to the eldest son 
or heir apparent of any peer or lord of 
parliament, or of any person qualified as 
a knight of the shire ; and that, at the late 
election for the county of Gloucester, a 
person, calling himself William Fitzhar- 
dinge Berkeley, commonly called viscount 
‘Dursley, was elected and returned, and 
has, as the petitioners have been informed 
and believe, taken his seat in the House; 
and that it appears from the rol] kept by 
the elerk of the House, for the purpose of 
entering the oaths and subscription re- 
quired by the said act of parliament, that 
the said William Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
commonly called viscount Dursley, hath 
not delivered in such paper or account, or 
taken and subscribed such oath, as by the 
said act of parliament is required ; but it 
appears from the minute book, that the 
said William Fitzhardinge Berkeley com- 
monly called viscount Dursley, stated 
himself to be heir apparent of a peer; 
and that it appears by the register book 
of baptisms kept for the parish of Saint 
George Hanover square, in the county of 
Middlesex, that the said William Fitzhar- 
dinge Berkeley was baptized on the 25th 
day of January, 1787, by the name and 
stile of William Fiashindings, son of the 
earl of Berkeley, by Mary Cole; and 
that it also appears, by the register book of 
marriages kept for the parish of St, Mary 
Lambeth, in the County of Surrey, that 
the said earl of Berkeley was married on 
the 16th day of May 1796 to Mary Cole 
of that. parish spinster; and it also ap- 
ears, by an entry jn the register book 
ept by the commissary of Surrey, that 
the said earl of Berkeley appeared on the 
6th day of May 1795, before Thomas 
Champion Crespigny surrogate, and made 
oath, amongst other things, that he was a 
bachelor, and intended to marry with 
Mary Cole spinster; and that it appears, 
by the register book of baptisms kept for 
the parish of St. Martin in the fields, in 
the county of Middlesex, that subsequent 
to the said marriage (viz. on the 19th 
day of November 1796) there wag bap- 
tized in the said parish the right honour- 
able Thomas Fitzhardinge lord Dursley, 
son of the right honourable Frederick Au- 
gustus earl of Berkeley and Mary countess 
of Berkeley ; and the petitioners therefore 
humbly conceive that the said William 
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Fitzhardinge Berkeley is not the eldest 
son and heir apparent of a peer or lord of - 
parliament, and therefore has no right to 
the benefit of the proviso in the aforesaid 
act of parliament in favour of eldest sons 
and heirs apparent of peers or lords of 
parliament ; and that, as he the said Wil- 
liam Fitzhardinge Berkeley has presumed 
to sit in the House, without having deli- 
vered in his qualification, or taken the 
oath as required by the said act, his elec- 
tion is void, and that a new writ ought to — 


issue to elect a new member in his room; 


and therefore praying, that the House will 
take the premises into consideration, and 
grant them such relief as the justice of 
the case requires, and as to the House 
shall seem meet.’”” 

On the question for bringing up the 
petition, . 

Mr. Bankes said, he did not understand 
that the petition called the return in ques- 
tion; it did not therefore follow; that it 
should be brought up as a matter of course, 
The Petition only prayed the House to 
take the case into consideration, and to 
grant such relief as they should see cause, 

Sir J. Anstruther said, unless the House 
were informed as to the form of the pe- 
tition, it was impossible they could say, 
whether it ought or ought not to be- 
brought up. 

The Speaker said, it would be necessary 
for the hon, member to state more dis- 
tinctly the nature of the petition to the 
House, 

Mr. Swann then stated, from the Peti- . 
tion, the coniplaint of the Petitioners. 

Mr. Tierney could not consider this pe- 
tition as explained by the hon, member | 
who tendered it to the House, as one re- 
gularly founded upon the Grenville act; 
for it complained of no undue election or 
return, nor of any insufficient return. 
And although it might be competent for 
any member of that House to rise in his 
place, and state the circumstance alledged 
by this petition; namely, that an hon. 
member at the time of his being sworn 
member, omitted to produce his qualifica- 
tion, and.on the proof of that fact, to move 
for anew writ; yet the House did not 
want any set of men in the county of 
Gloucester or elsewhere, to lay before 
them, the life, parentage, and education of 
any of their members; he therefore ob- 
jected to receiving the petition, as not 
coming forward in the shape it ought to 
have assumed in order to be entitled to rex 
ception from that House. 


Mr. Bankes thought if this petition was 
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to be received at all, it could only be asa 
matter of course, and, if it did not come 
withinthe Grenville act, that it could not 
be so received. ae 

Mr. Bathurst saw great doubt asto the 
receiving of the petition, He was by no 
means satisfied that it could be considered 
as coming within the purview of the 
Grenville act, butat the same time he was 
not prepared to say, that any petition 
which did not come under this act must 
therefore be rejected, and could on no 
account be entertained by the House. 
The question was of great importance, and 
he thought that the House ought not to be 
called on to decide incidentally upon a 
motion of this nature ; but that if the pe- 
tition should be received, the discussion 
upon it ought to be adjourned to a future 
day, inorder to give the House time to 
consider the subject, and to be more pre- 
pared for its discussion. 

Sir J. Anstruther said, this petition was 
obviously not founded upon the Grenville 
act, as it professed to be. . There were 
but four points to which that act pro- 
perly applied, namely, undue election, 
undue return, inspfficient return, and no 
return at all. Of no one of these did this 
petition complain. No objection what- 
ever appeared to have been made to the 
insufficiency of lord Dursley’s qualifica- 
cation, as ought to have been done at the 
time of the election, if the alledged 
ground of objection existed. No person 
complained of any irregularity in the re- 
turn at the time, nor fe em practical in- 
jury sustained by any person in conse- 
quence of that return. The petition 
was therefore nothing more than a mere 
paper of information to the House, that a 
person was sitting as one of its members 
who had not produced his qualification at 
the time of his being sworn, as by law re- 
quired. The omission here complained of 
asa ground of disqualification, might and 
could only be taken up by the: House 
itself, but the present petition could never 
‘be sent to a Committee under the Gren- 
ville act. If then the question could 
only be taken up by the House, was it fit 
that it should be done in consequence of a 
petition like the present? He knew no- 
thing of the parties but from the descrip- 
tion of persons coming before them in 
this petition, stating themselves to be free- 
htlders of the county oi Gloucester, who 
could have come forward in a very dif- 
ferent way, he could not view them inany 
very favourable aspect. They hada right 
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to have called on the candidate for his 
qualification during the election; they 
might have -voted against him, or they 
might have petitioned against his return ; 
they had, as freeholders, chosen’ to forego 
those modes of obtaining: -satisfaction. 
They had not even stated that he was not 
the fittest person to represent the county ; 
they had not condescended to fix on any 
grievance under which they laboured ; 
and he could view this petition therefore in 
no other light than as an attempt to draw 
the House into a decision of .a2 question 
which could serve no practical purpose 
whatever. In that view of the case, was 
it fit for the House to proceed on this pe- 
tition? That it was not an election pe- 
tition was clear. The petitioners had no 
more interest in the matter than any other 
man in England. The petition was no 
more nor no less than a mere paper of in- 
formation to the House, complaining bf 
what was only an irregularity in a member 
of that House ; and the question was, if 
the matter ought to come before them in 
that shape. He admitted that it was per- 
fectly competent for any member of that 
Hoase to shew that this was a case in 
which a new writ should issue. Yetin the 
event of his making such motion, he must 
also be bound to make outthe facts. The 
House, however, had no right: to. call 
on the present petitioners to make out the 
facts they averred; to punish them if 
they failed ; nor eve to visit them with 
costs in the event of their allegations 
proving groundless and vexatious. Nei- 
ther would the noble Jord, who was the 
subject of the petition, with whose figure 
even he (sir J. A.) was unacquainted, have 
it in his power to insist on defending him- 
se:'f. He again warned. the House there- 
fore, against entering into a question 
which was brought before-them with no 
practical object whatever. ‘They ought to 
be delicate of. receiving such questions, 
and should not entertain them without ne- 
cessity. . The rights of lord Dursley, or of 
his younger brother, could never be 
touched by that House, and therefore it 
wasimpossible they could ever properly 
interfere. 

Mr. Wynn thought the question involved 
the House in considerable difficulty. It 
was true, it did not complain under any 
of the four points in the Grenville act, 
stated by the hon. and learned member 
who had just sat down. But, nevertheless, 
it did complain of a disqualificaticn in the 
person now sitting as the representative of 
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the petitioners, of which they might. not 
have been aware at the time of the elec- 
tion ; and, therefore, the complaint rested 
upon another point, namely, the non-pro- 
duction of qualification at the time of being 

~ sworn.in, which, under the Grenville act, 
rendered the election ipso facto null and 
void. He did not see how the House could 
properly refuse to entertain and consider 
such a complaint arising from any number 
ofelectors. Bat he was nevertheless for 
adjourning the consideration to a subse- 
quent day. 

Mr. Whitbread conceived it to be impos- 
sible to object to the petition being brought 
up. It would then, however, become a 
matter of serious consideration, whether it 
should lie on the table. He was satisfied 
that it could not be received as coming 
under the Grenville act, and he was also 
convinced it would be agreeable to the 
feelings of every gentleman in the House 
to find that they could not entertain it at 
all; as by it they were called to the consi- 
deration ofa point which they could never 
be.competent to determine. What were 


they called on here to decide? Thata 
person who assumed to himself the title 
of lord Dursley, eldest lawful son and heir 
apparent to the earl of Berkeley ; whom 
the ear! of Berkeley, too, himself declared 


to be so ; who under that character, had 
stood candidate for the county of Glou- 
cester, and had been elected ; was not the 
person he and his father so represented 
him to be ! Would the House wish to take 
upon itself such a power ? would they 
wish, without having any right of juris- 
diction or any constitutional call on them 
to do so, not only to determine so, but.also 
to declate that earl Berkeley had been 
guilty-of a conspiracy against the county 
of Gloucester? Before they ventured to 
take such a task upon themselves, he 
presumed they would at least wish to learn 
from the petitioners whether they were at 
the time of the return, acquainted with 
the matters stated in the petition. If the 
consequence of allowing the present pe- 
tition to lie on the table was to have the 
effect of depriving a person of his righits, 
or of causing the House to interfere in a 
matter over which they had no Jegitimate 
jurisdiction, he must oppose it. He could 
not think the House called on to plunge 
itself into such a dilemma as this. He 
had no objection to the petition being 
brought up, but could not consent to its 
lying on the table. 

_ The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 





there could be no doubt as to receiving the 
petition. The question would then cer. 
tainly be, having received it, if they. could 
refuse to pay attention to the contents of 
it. He agreed that the House could not 
interfere in the rights of parties, but still 
they were entitled to entertain the ques- 
tion so far as they themselves were cons 
cerned. If he felt as clear om this point 
as some other hon. gentlemen seemed to 
do, he should doubt as to the propriety of 
at all receiving the petition. He wag 
therefore in favour of adjournment, that 
the question might be maturely considered, 

Mr. Abercrombie concurred in the opi- 
nion that the petition ought to be brought 
up. The House ought to have accurate 
information upon the subject, and ‘it was 
also desirable to know whether the petition 
contained any allegation that the peti- 
tioners were not aware of the facts they 
now brought forward at the time of the 
election. Because if they had known of 
them then, and had neglected to demand 
the qualification on that occasion, it would 
be for the House to consider how far it 
ought to entertain the petition and remedy 
their neglect. But the same objection 
would not apply to a motion made by the 
hon. gent. who presented a petition fora 
new writ. 

Mr. Ponsonby wished to know whether 
the petition complained of an undue elec- 
tion and claimed for the petitioners thé 
benefit of the 10th of Geo. 3d, called thé 
Grenville act ? 

Mr. Swann replied that it did not, asif 
it had so complained, he should have felt 
it his duty to give it inat the table without 
motion. The petition was then brought 
up, and on its being read, + 

Mr. Swann, previously to his moving that 
the petition do lie on the table, felt it ne+ ' 
cessary to state, that he should not take 
upon himself the responsibility of proving 
the allegations it contained, nor think it 
his duty to submit any motion founded 
upon it to the House.—He concluded by - 
moving that the petition do lie on the 
table. —On this question being put, 

Mr. Calcraft, thought every attention 
was due to this grave and serious subject: 
He did not mean on any account to point 


, out what course ought to be pursued, but, 


without presuming to dictate to the House 
(as he perceived by what had been read 
of. the petition, that some few of the cit* 
cumstances of the case, but not all, had 
been stated,) he begged leave to mention 
some facts which came to his knowledge 
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The petitioners stated that in 1796 the earl 
of Berkeley was married to Mary Cole ; 
having suppressed the fact, with. whiclY 
they must have been acquainted, of a-re- 
gistry in the parish of Berkeley in Glou- 
cestershire, of the marriage of earl Berke- 
ley with Mary Cole in the year 1785. 
This fact must have been well known to 
the petitioners, for it had been some years 
since the subject of much discussion in the 
House of Lords, and a common topic of 
conversation at that time in the county of 
Gloucester. So that the petitioners who 
came to that House for justice, suppressed, 
not only that registry of the marriage, but 
also an entry opposite to the entry of the 
birth of lord Dursley, that he was the le- 
gitimate son of earl Berkeley, who for 
reasons best known to the parties thought 
proper to conceal the previous marriage. 
If the petitioners had any doubt upon the 
subject, they ought to have demanded 
his qualification from lord Dursley at the 
election. As to what had been stated re- 
lative to the marriage in 1796, that mea- 
‘sure had been resorted to by the advice 
of the most eminent counsel, because 
it was supposed at that time that all the 
documents concerning the original mar- 
riage had been Jost. He had thought it his 
duty to state all he happened to know 
upon this subject, and however reluctant 
he might be to reject the petition, he felt 
the less difficulty on the subject, because 
by not receiving this, the parties would not 
be\deprived by the House of their re- 
medy, as he understood they would still 
have till Monday to present another peti- 
tition conformally to the provisions of the 
Grenville act. ‘There was much in what 
had been said by his hon. friend that, if 
this petition in its present shape should be 
decided to be frivolous and vexatious, the 
petitioners would not be liable to costs. 
Besides as the hon. gent. who presented 
the petition had declared it not to be his 
intention to found any motion upon it, 
this scandal would go forth to the world, 
whilst the petition, if received, might re- 
main for ever a dead letter on the table. 
He thought the present quite a new ques- 
tion. He therefore-wished it postponed 
till another day. If the House should 
then think the application malicious and 
roundless, they would be able to say 
What mode they should adopt for vin- 


. dicating the character of the injured in- 


dividual, and punishing the calumniators. 
He concluded by moving, that the debate 
be adjourned till Tuesday next. 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer asked 
whetlier the hon. gent.;who had just sat 
down, had any reasonto know whether 


the petitioners had still time remaining 


to present a petition founded on the Gren- ~ 
ville Act, because if they had, that would 
unquestionably make an alteration in the 
question ? 

Mr. Calcraft stated that to have been 
his apprehension at first, but admitted that 
he had mistaken the case. 

The Solicitor General’ thought the real 
point to consider was, whether the petition 
complained of an improper election, and 
camie within the Grenville Act, because if 
so, there could be no doubt that it ought 
to be entertained. The question therefore 
was not, whether in its form, but whether 
in its subject matter, the petition was com- 
prehended within the Grenville Act. That 
was a nice point, because the election 
had been allowed to be good and the re- 
turn good ; the difficulty therefore was to 
ascertain, whether the subsequent act 
charged as having been omitted, was such 
as to invalidate the election, ab initio, and 
thus in substance bring the matter of the 
petition within the Grenville Act. It ap- 
peared to him that the House ought to 
follow the course pointed out by ad- 
journing the debate to another day. The 
House would thus have a sufficient oppor- 
tunity to make up its mind whether this 
petition came within the Grenville Act, 
whether they ought to reject it, or refer it 
to a committee of privileges, as well with 
a view to the justice of the case, as to vin- 
dicate the character of one of their own 
members, if it should happen to have been 
falsely reflected upon. From the little 
consideration which he had been able to- 
bestow on the subject, he should be dis- 
posed to think that the case did not come 
within the Grenville Act. The reason 
why he thought so was, that that act re- 
lated to things done during the election, 
and substituted the tribunal of the Com- 
mittee for the returning officer, giving it 
power to amend the return in case of any 
undue election or return. Any doubt he 
had, arose from the act of the 23d of Geo. 
II. stating that the omission to give in the 
qualification rendered not the seat. but 
the election void. If the seat only were 
declared void, he should not have any 
doubt that the petition was not within the 

Grenville Act. . When it stated, however, 
that the election was void, thereby a 
doubt naturally was excited, though he 
was disposed to construe the act to mean 
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not actually void, but avoidable. He there- 
fore should vote for the motion that the 
debate be adjourned to Tuesday next. 

In putting the question, the Speaker 
intimated the propriety of his apprising 
the noble person concerned, the day on 
which the debate was to be renewed. 

Mr. Wynn thought, if the application 
should be found to be calumnious, it would 
be the duty of the House to search for 
precedents for punishing the petitioners. , 

Sir J. Anstruther could not agree with 
the Solicitor General, that the case was 
altogether new. It was fully discussed in 
the case of the Westminster election, 
argued by his learned friend near him 
(Mr. Adam) and the master of the rolls. 

The question for adjourning the debate 
till Tuesday was then put and carried. 

(East Inp1a Company’s Arrairs.] Mr. 
R. Dundas moved the order of the day for 
the House to resolve into a Committtee 
of the whole House upon the affairs of the 
East India company. On the question 
being put, 

Mr. Creevey rose to oppose going into 
the Committee, on the ground that there 
~was not sufficient information before the 
House to enable gentlemen to form any 
correct opinion upon this important ques- 
tion. There was one paper in particular, 
which he had moved for on a former day, 
and had been ordered to be printed, that 
would be necessary for the elucidation of 
the subject, but was not yet in the hands 
of gentlemen ; and as this paper would in 
avery few days be in the hands of gentle- 
men, he could not, therefore, see any 
reason for pressing the business at that 
moment, The question to be gone into in 
the Committee, was, whether the parlia- 
ment should give 1,500,000/. of the pub- 
lic money to the India Company. It was 
necessary for him here in order to shew 
how little claimthe company had upon 
the public, ta state briefly, the several 
applications which had been made by the 
East India company to that House within 
the last thirty years, The hon. gent. then 
stated in detail, the various applications of 
this description from the 21st of the King 
in 1781, when the charter was renewed, 
when the bond debt of the company was 
only 150,000/. when its capital was 


3,200,000/. when the company stipulated 
to pay 400,000/. annually to the public, 
to make adividend of 8 per cent., and to 
pay over 3-4ths of the surplus profits to 
the use of the public, down to the present 
application, when the bond debt of the 
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company was 5,000,000/. the capital 
8,000,000/. and when it was proposed to 
obtain a sum of 1,500,000/. more from the 
public. The hon. member then stated, 
the views he had in wishing the papers he 
had called for to be put into the hands of 
gentlemen before they should be called 
upon to grant so large a sum of the public 
money. The exposition of their affairs b 

the court of directors themselves, and the 
supplement to it, would shew the declinin 

trade of this flourishing company. These 


‘documents stated the profits of the trade 


ofthe company to have been in 1809-3, 
317,1591. in 1803-4, 115,319/,; in 18045, 
92,186/.; in 1806, 11,4721. ; in 1807 the 
loss was 274,571/. The hon. gent. then 
complained of the very improper and un- 
intelligible manner in which the annual 
accounts of the company were generall 
presented. As the company therefore had 
failedin all its promises to the publice 
as its debt, and its capital, had so enor- 
mously increased during the last 30 years, 
and as no necessity existed for going into 
the Committee till the House should be in 
full possession of the requisite information, 
he meant to oppose the motion of the hon. 
gent. and would take the sense of the 
House upon it. 

Mr. R. Dundas observed that the hon. 
gent. seemed to him to have taken a course 
very injurious to his own object of obtaining 
that information, which the hon. member 
certainly appeared to want. At a time 
when it was his intention, in the commit- 
tee, to put the House in possession of the 
grounds upon which his proposition was 
founded ; grounds, most of which the hon. 
gent. seemed not to be aware of; that 
hon. gent. wished to provoke a debate on 
the general question before the House 
would be able to go into it with effect. 
But the hon. gent. should in this instance 
be disappointed in his expectation.—lt 
was not his intention to state the grounds 
on which his proposition rested till the 
House should have resolved into the com- 
mittee, where both the hon. gent. and 
himself would have the fullest opportunity 
of explanation. Neither should he follow 
the hon. gent. into his details for the last 
30. or 40 years. On this point he should 
only observe, that from the hon. gent. for 
the first time, he had heard it asserted, 
that it was a proof of decline for a com- 
mercial company to increase its capital 
for the purposes of trade. All the papers 
the hon. gentleman had alluded. to had 
been many weeks before the committee 
3 
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up ‘stairs ; several copies had been even 
made of the document he most particu- 
larly wished for; and if the hon. member 
had thought. proper, he might have had 
any one of them for his use at any time 
he pleased. But towards the close of the 
chon. gent.’s speech, he had admitted that 
there was a complete exposition of the 
affairs of the company, down to the latest 
period, already before the House. The 
papers laid before the committee in 1808, 
were not necessary to shew the House 
what the state of the trade was at present. 
He should not touch upon the other mat- 
ters referred to by the hon. gent. till the 
House should be in the committee, and 
consequently it was unnecessary for him 
to add any thing at present to what he had 
just stated. 

Mr. Tierney observed, that if it were 
proposed that the House was to go into 
the committee, only to consider of the 
question respecting the loan to the India 
company, and he were to understand, that 
it was not intended to go into the consi- 
deration of the general state of the affairs 
of India, he should not feel any objection 
to the-thotion for going into the commit- 
tee. ‘The house divided, for the motion 
43 ; against it 7; majority 36. 

Whilst strangers were excluded; the 
House resolved itself into the committee, 
and on their re-admission to the gallery, 

_ Mr. Dundas was on his legs, stating the 
causes of the difficulties in which the com- 
pany found itself involved; the chief of 
which arose from the number ef bills pre- 
sented in this country for payment upon 
their India debt. It had been the object 
of the company, however, to confine their 
Joans in India to their surplus revenue 
there, and they had succeeded to a con- 
siderable extent in Madras and Bombay ; 
but there were no accounts from Bengal 
to shew how the plan answered there. 
But a complete account of all their debts 
and of their general situation, would be 
daid before the House next session. «It 
had never been expected that these Indian 
debts could be discharged out, of their 
commercial profits here. The India debt 
contracted in the acquisition of territory, 
in the prosecution of wars, ought to be 


charged on the territorial revenue. The 
‘House had been in the habit of extending 


relief to merchants under temporary em- 


barrassments, but the company would have 
been able to meet all their Jate immense 
losses in trade had it not been for these 
India bills. He proposed to move an 


VOL, XVII, 





issue of 14 million in Exchequer bills for 
the relief of the company, which would 
be made payable withina limited time, to 
bring the company’s affairs, under discus- 
sion some time next session. It appear- 
ed strange to some gentlemen that the 
House should advance a sum of money to 
the directors, and limit the payment to a 
certain time; but he wished that such 
should be the conduct of the House, as it 
was most desirable that the accounts 
should be produced with regularity and 
punctuality. With respect to the means 
which the company had of repaying: the 
sum, it was absurd to entertain a doubt of 
their capability of discharging a sum of 
vastly greater magnitude than that which 
he would propose to the committee. It 
was evident to every body, if goods to the 
amount of 6 or 8,000,000/. the property 
of the company, were under the immediate 
eye of the crown, that such property would 
fully defray the loan of 1,500,000/. and 
that it could instantly be appropriated to 
that purpose. Besides, this debt might be 
liquidated by the company defraying cer- 
tain naval expences in the East Indies, hi- 
therto defrayed by the crown. Mr. D. 
then adverted to the wars in. which the 
company had been engaged, which had 
occasioned the deficit in their revenue 
compared with their expenditure. But 
there was now a prospect of their being 
able considerably to reduce their military 
establishment.. He turther stated that 
the government had called upon the com- 
pany to give licences for individual trade 
to Africa, the Red Sea and Southern con= 
tinent of America. The House, however, 
would have a future opportunity of regu- 
lating the India trade in whatever manner 
should appear most proper. When he 
stated this, however, he had no hesitation 
in confessing, that if ‘the renewal of the 
East India charter was now to be proposed, 
he would not be one of those to consent 
to its renewal on the conditions on which 
it now stood.—He concluded by moving 
that the sum of 1,500,000/. should - be 
granted to the East India company. 

Mr. Creevey stated, that he had but little 
confidence in the security proffered for 
this sum. It was remarkable that, as to 
India, the hon. gent. had only been able 
to shew a decrease of deficit—he had said 
nothing of surplus; He contended, in op- 
position to the last speaker, that increase 
of investment was not necessarily a source 
of profit. Where the trade was a losing 
one, it was a means of increased loss; and 
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he referred to lord Minto’s letter, to shew 
how the matter stood in the present in- 
stance. The. company had he contended 
completely failed in all their engagements 
to the public ; and instead of nine millions, 
which they ought to have paid by this 
time, they had only paid 500,000. - 

Mr. Dundas observed, that the affairs of 
the Company could not be considered as a 
mere mercantile concern. They were not 
to be considered as bankrupt, because their 
commercial profits here could not answer 
all the demands for the India bills. It 
might as well be said that this country 
was bankrupt, because it could not at once 
discharge a debt of 600,000,000i. 

Col. Allen stated that he had received a 
letter from India, stating an instance of 
bad faith in the Company, in regard toa 
loan contracted there. It was of the last 
importance to preserve the confidence of 
the natives; and he confessed that the let- 
ter in question had almost destroyed the 
remains of confidence which he had had in 
the stability of the Company. 

Mr. Dundas stated, that the transaction 
in question was now under investigation. 

Mr. Johnstone supported the motion, al- 
though he considered it perfectly delusive 
to argue that the affairs of the East India 
Company were in a flourishing state. 
With respect to the alledged reduction of 
the military force in India, it was impossi- 
ble, inasmuch as it-was now scarcely suf- 
ficient for the protection of the territories 
subject to the Company. 

Mr. Grant denied that the allegations 
relative to the insolvency of the Company 
were in any degree borne out by the facts, 
although it was manifest that the general 
circulation of such rumours, both within 
and without. those walls, was, above all 
other circumstances, calculated to produce 

much of the evil which it was only affect- 
ed to predict. It was no proof that be- 
cause the coffers of the Company at home, 
in consequence of their commercial and 
political. exertions in India were not full, 
that therefore the application to the coun- 
try for an advance of a certain sum, was 
a proof of insolvency, Had not at various 
times great chartered bodies made such 
applications to the House of Commons? 
Did not the Bank of England do so, and 
would it be contended that such an act 
fuliy illustrated the insolvency of that cor- 
poration? 

Mr. Prendergast complained of the want 
of uniformity of system between the go- 
vernment at home and in India. At one 
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\time there were preparations making in 
India for sending 25,000 men from Bombay 
to attack Persia, and even change the 
dynasty of that country, while in this 
country the government were anxious to 
conciliate Persia: The enterprise also 
which took place at Macao, was directly. 
contrary to the system that government 
would wish to pursue towards China, and 
had been followed by serious disadvan: 
tages. Notwithstanding he felt himself 
obliged to disapprove of those things, yet 
he must concur ‘in the vote for giving the 
Company the assistance proposed. 

Lord Morpeth replied, that though no 
detailed view of the situation of India had 
yet been presented to the House, but 
nevertheless he conceived that the Com- 
pany hada claim on their liberality and 
indulgence. 

A division then took place, For the 
motion 75; Against it 10; Majority 65. 

[Funptne Excnequer Bits.) Mr. 
Whitbread rose to ask the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether it 
was the intention of government to take 
any immediate step in consequence of the 
Report of the Select Committee respect- 
ing the abuses detected in the office for 
funding exchequer bills? He would cer- 
tainly wish to leave the business in the 
hands of ministers if they were prepared 
to act upon it. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer answered, 
that it was a subject which would require 
very serious consideration, and could not 
be disposed of ina day. The hon. gent. 
and the House would feel that the question 
concerned the arrangement of an entire 
office, and that therefore it was a question 
of such detail, and which required such 
minute attention, that possibly he might 
not have leisure sufficient for the purpose, 
to bestow during the present session. He 
assured him, however, that he would give 
the subject his most serious consideration. 

Mr. Whitbread acknowledged that the 
revision of the whole department was an 
affair that would necessarily require time 
and attention ; he thought, however, that 
the punishment -of those offenders, he 
meant the three’ officers named in the re- 
port, ought immediately to take place. If 
that were done, he thought that the revi 
sion of the arrangement of the office might 
be left to take place at leisure. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, that 
even the immiediate dismissal of these 
three officers, would be attended with some 





inconvenience, as.it would be necessary 
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to select others, to fill their places.—The 
conversation then ended. 

{ABOLITION OF SinecuRE Orrices.} 
Mr. Davies Giddy reporied from the 
Committee of the whole House, to whom 
it was referred to consider further of the 
third Report from the Committee on Public 
Expenditure, the Resolutions, which they 
had directed him to report to the House ; 
which he read in his place, and delivered 
in at the table. 

The first Resolution, viz. “ That it is 
the opinion of this Committee, That the 
utmost attention to econonry, in all the 
branches of public expenditure, which is 
consistent with the interests of the public 
service, is at all times a great and import- 
ant duty,’ was carried unanimously, 
Upon the second Resolution being read, 
viz. “ That for this purpose, in addition 
to the useful and effective measures al- 
ready taken by parliament for the aboli- 
tion and. regulation of various sinecure 
offices, and offices executed by deputy, it 
is expedient to extend the like principles 
of abolition or regulation to such other 
cases as may appear to require and admit 
of the same ;” 

Mr. Bankes rose to move anamendment. 
If he did not feel this a subject of a con- 
siderable moment; if he were not ac- 
tuated by a sense of imperious duty, even 
under the present pressure of other im- 
portant public business, he should have 
been very unwilling to bring it again into 
discussion, There were circumstances, 
however, connected with the present times, 
which made him conceive the subject 
now tobe of peculiar importance. The 
House had, a very few days ago, refused, 
and as he thought rightly, to go into a 
committee to enquire into the state of the 
representation. If he were asked what 
was the motive which principally induced 
him to vote with the majority upon that 
question, he would say, that it was because 
he was convinced that it was a question, 
which was not desired to be entered into 
by thé greater part of the respectable 
class of society, whose opinions were un- 
doubtedly deserving of grave and serious 
attention from the House. He had, on 
former occasions, voted for some altera- 
tions in the mode of returning members 
to parliament, but it was at a time that he 
supposed the respectable part of society 
wished for those changes, and he had not 
now any fixed or rooted objections to re- 
form in the representation, if he thought it 
really the-wish of that.class of society, to 
whom he had alluded, 





It was his opinion, however, that there 
were many other preliminary steps which 
ought tobe taken beforesuch reform would 
be advisable. There should be acts passed 
to prevent the enormous expence of con- 
tested elections, and to prevent improper 
influence and interference. He was friend- 
ly to the measure, which be had often 
proposed, for the same reason that he op- 
posed the motion forreform. He believed 
that there did exist a real, a sincere desire 
among that part of society of which hebad 
spoken, for every moderate and substan- 
tial reform which would not attack the 
frame and foundation of the constitution. 
There never had been, he thought, a 
time in- which it was more necessary 
to draw aline of separation between that 
body who wished only for moderate re- 
forms, and the other bedy who'wished for 
no reforms at all, but for the subversion of 
the constitution. By opposing the rea- 
sonable wishes and expectations of the 
moderate, they might be driven into an 
alliance with thedesperate and the violent, 
whvuse wish was not so much to reform as 
to destroy. It would be adangerous opi- 
nion indeed to go abroad, that no sort of 
reform was to be expected from that 
House, constituted as it was at present 5 
moderate men knew and felt that they 
had grievances which ought to be redressed. 
As to the others, he believed nothing 
would be so disagreeable to them, as the 
House adopting any reforms. What had 
been their conduct for some months past ? 
an unceasing endeavour to degrade and 
vilify the House. This ‘system would be 
defeated, if the House were really to adopt 
wholesome and rational but temperate 
measures of reform. 

Having made those observations by way 
of preface, it would be necessary for him 
to state in some detail, the ideas he enter- 
tained with respect to the resolution which 
was proposed. He never did consider the 
abolition of sinecures as a thing desirable 
principally on the ground of economy and 
the absolute saving which would result 
from it. It was not inthis light, that he 
had ever represented it, for he knew full 
well that it was only in the great establish 
ments of the country that great retrench- 
ments and material must be looked for. He 
hoped that by the beginning of the next 
session, great savings would be made in 
those points. The House was aware that 
his plan was to give pensions to those, who 
had filled for a length of time high and 


efficient offices of the state, and he would 
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make the fund to be appropriated for re- 
warding merit-of this kind, equal ito the 
produce of sinecures at any year in his 
Majesty’s reign. He conceived that the 
influence of the crown had very much in- 
creased of late years, and that the increase 
of private. wealth by no means balanced 
that increase. , Besides our .great naval, 
and military establishments, the perpetual 
increase of taxes required a perpetual in- 
crease of revenue officers and, of -places. 
He, did not mention. this-. circumstance 
from any wish to diminish the proper in- 
fluence of the crown, but merely as 
an answer to. those who defended. sine- 
cures. as necessary to support the in- 
fluence of the-crown, The fund that he 
would wish to provide for the reward of 
services instead of the sinecure places, he 
would wish to be left at the disposal of his 
Majesty. The King should be the foun- 
tain not only of honour but of reward ; and 
he should not wish that power to be trusted 
to the House of Commons, as he thought 
it would be subversive of the first princi- 
ples of the constitution. He would be also 
afraid to trust the remuneration of such 
services to the House of Commons, as. he 
should be much afraid of that excessive 
liberality which they are apt to display to 
individuals. He thought it was most evi- 
dent, that the services of the nature, he 
had alluded to, must be rewarded. in some 
way or other. Ifthere wasno reward to be 
given, men of the first talents in the country 
might. be driven from. the pursuit. of 
places, and the country might. lose much 
for the want of the benefit of their abili- 
ties in its service. It was perfectly noto- 
rious, that there were men eminently qua- 
lified to serve their country in high offices, 
who yet had not inherited great. posses- 
sions, and could not devote their time to 
the public service without a recompence. 
He could not avoid applauding the ho- 
nourable feeling and disinterested spirit 
which induced some gentlemen on the 
other side of the House (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer-and Mr. Yorke) to relin- 
quish emoluments to which they were 
justly entitled from the offices they held, 
and he should be glad to find a similar li- 
berality of feeling on their part, with re- 
spect to the general question now in dis- 
cussion. With respect to sinecure places, 
it could never be in the view of any ra- 
tional government, that persons should re- 
ceive salaries, for offices, in which they 
had no duty,to perform; and, the. aboli- 
tion of such offices, would rather strengthen 





\ 





the hands of the crown, than weaker 
them. He believed it was the opinion of 


Ahe sound part. of -the country, that they 


ought to be abolished. They were now 
drawing towards the close of the session, 
and he entreated the House to endeavour, 
by acquiescing in this resolution, to pre- 
serve their character.. It was true, they 
had been able to abstain from burdening 
the people with any additional taxes, 
which he allowed was a comfortable re. 


} flection, but still he feared they could not 


go on with that vigour in retrenchment 
which could effect any particular or es- 
sential service, a retrenchment which was 
at once so necessary and so-anxiously 
looked for by the sober and thinking part 
of the public. He would have the House 
do something like an act of grace by ac- 
ceding to what was so ardently expected, 
Let us, (said he), see whether sinecures 
ought to exist, whether they have a foot 
to stand on, and, if they have not, let us 
immediately abolish them; and let us 
not, by refusing so to do, aid the cause of 
those, who under the name of reform, seek 
for revolution.-The hon. gent. concluded 
by moving his amended resolution; viz. 
“ That for this purpose, in addition to 
the useful and effective measures already 
taken by parliament for the abolition and 
regulation of various sinecure offices, and 
offices executed by deputy, it is expe- 
dient, after providing other and sufficient 
means for enabling his Majesty duly to 
recompence the faithful discharge of high 
and effective civil offices, to abolish all of- 
fices which have revenue without employ- 
ment, and to regulate all offices which 
have revenue extremely disproportionate 
to employment, excepting only such as 
are connected with thepersonal service 
of his Majesty, or of his royal family, re- 
gard being had to the existing interests 
in any offices so to be/abolished or regu: 
lated.” 

Lord Milton was always willing, if he 
could not get what he desired, to take 
what he could iget, and therefore he 
would support the amendment, although 
he should rather wish to have the two 
questions separated as to the abolition of 
sinecures and the proposed indemnity. 
Sinecures he had long considered as the 
disgrace of our system, and as materially 
injurious, not only to the interest of our 
ancient constitution, but peculiarly so to 
the character of that House. : It was:ab- 
surd to maintain, notwithstanding all that 
had been written and said with that views 











that the influence of the crown had not 
most materially increased of late years, or 
that this influence, which it was so desira- 
ble to reduce, was not greatly augmented 
by the existence. of . sinecures.— After 
warmly vindicating the conduct and cha- 
racter of Mr. Burke, the noble lord ad- 
verted to the alledged economy: of the 
proposed substitute for sinecures. That, 
he observed, must depend upon the pro- 
portion which the substitute bore to the 


‘present amount of the sinecures. He 


was, however, free. to own, that. he was 
not sanguine in expecting much in point 
of economy ;- but he was anxious, upon 
other public: grounds and considerations, 
that sinecures should be done away. 

Mr. Bathurst conceived that gentlemen 
seemed anxious to get rid of sinecures 
without any object of practical utility in 
view. From the nature of the proposed 
substitute for those sinecures no saving 
was looked for, and when gentlemen 
talked of their eagerness to do away a 
mere Mame, because it might be some- 
what obnoxious, were they sure, or had 
they any reason to calcuiate that their fa- 
vourite substitute would not very soon 
become equally unpopular? It appeared 
to him, indeed, that the substitute was 
likely to become more unpopular, be- 
cause it held out to the public the sem- 
blance of a desire to remove a burden 
while it only got rid of a name; because, 
in fact, it involved an attempt at delusion. 

Mr. H. Thornton spoke in favour ot the 
amendment. He denied that the passage 
cited from Mr. Burke in favour of some 
sinecures, was an authority in favour of 
all sinecures. He commented on the va- 
rious causes concurring in producing the 
jealousies of the people. A. nation of 
manufacturers could hever be as contented 
as a nation of agriculturists; besides, 
there was so great an increase of popula- 
tion, and such a course of politics had 
taken place, as brought home that subject 
to every man’s feelings, and of course ex- 
tended knowledge, facilitated the commd- 
nication of that species of knowledge was 
by the periodical press. ; 

Mr. Macdonald said he looked on this 
measure as the first fruits of that commit- 
tee from which so much had been and 
was still expected. -The hon. gent. (Mr, 
Bankes) had greatly exerted himself to 
obtain. the, abolition .of , sinecures, and 
when the House considered how he had 
been thwarted by his Majesty’s ministers. 
at every point and turn, his. perseverance 
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had been such as to deserve the thanks of 
that House and of the country. He hoped 
this extraordinary session would not be 
suffered to close without shewing the 
people that the House had*some inclina- 
tion to pay attention to retrenchment and 
economy. 

Mr. W. Taylor spoke in favour of the 
amendment. 


Mr. Wilberforce said he did not rise to , 


go at all into the argument, and should 
content himself with simply stating it as 
his opinion, that at’ all times, aud espe 
cially at present, it would be true wisdom, 
and was a part of their public duty; to re+ 
move as far as could be done allgrounds 
for distrust of that House on the part of 
the people. It was true patriotisin to 
shew to the people of England that that 
House was most anxious at all times to 
stand well in their good opinion. He 
would not now argue the question, but it 
was not easy to suppose those persons ses 
rious who. spoke of pensions proving as 
unpopular as the abolished sinecures, 
Sinecures were most unpopular—pensions 
were in many instances popular and jus- 
tifiable. He could never, therefore, agree, 
that when mioney was to be demanded at 
all events from the nation, it made no difs 
ference to their unfeelings, whether it was 
paid for real services or given to lazy and 
luxurious sinecarists. 

Mr. Long shortly replied. He said that 
there was no proof that sinecures were 
unpopular, but the opinions of those-ho- 
nourable gentlemen who stated that they 
were so, and asked if they were prepared 
to say, that substituted pensions would not 
be as unpopular as sinecures were alleged 
to be? The gallery was cleared for a 
division, when the numbers were 

For the Amendment............° 105 
AMAiNst it .....,sccceccecccsccsees OS” 
Majority ......cccccecseceees - —10 

On our re-admission, Mr. Bankes was 
moving the third Resolution. The gallery 
was then cleared, and the motion carried 
Ayes, 111; Noes, 100; Majority 11. 

The rest of the Resolutions were then 
carried. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, June 1. 
[Expeprrion To THE ScHéipt.} - Earl 


Darnley rose to move for ‘certain papeis 
from which might be collected the pre- 
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sent state and condition of the troops 
which had been employed in the Expe- 
dition to the Scheldt. He lamented that 
circumstances had occurred to divert the 
attention and the indignation of the coun- 
try from the authors of that most dis- 
astrous and disgraceful Expedition. As 
far, however, as depended upon him, he 
should endeavour to keep alive the recol- 
lection of such acts of criminal folly, and 
to cherish the just resentment with which 
they should be visited. It was matter of 
surprise. and of sorrow to him, that the 
nation should relax in the manifestation of 
its heavy displeasure, at the conduct of 
men who had so wantonly and wickedly 
sacrificed the most numerous, and _ best 
appointed army that ever had sailed from 
the shores of this country. If the papers 
he should move for should be laid on the 
table, their lordships and the public would 
then see what now remained of that brave 
and gallant army; and they would 
thereby necessarily be compelled to turn 
it seriously in their minds, whether the 
men, who had thus squandered away aod 
ingloriously sacrificed such a chosen band 
of British troops, should again have it in 
their power to inflict a loss so severe, and 
shame. so indelible, on the British, arms 
and nation. Perhaps not a man who had 
been infected with the Walcheren fever 
would ever be perfectly restored to the 
enjoyment of health, or to. the service of 
his country. As gome of the papers he 
intended to move for were already on the 
table, he should not press the motion 
that related to information already before 
the House ; at least he should not think it 
necessary to ground any motion on them. 
He should, however, urge the production 
of further information, and to a later pe- 
riod, in order to asceriain what was the 
real state of those troops ; how many had 
been infected—how many had recovered 
—and how, many of them were now fit 
for actual service, The noble lord con- 
cluded with moving for different papers, 
with a view to ascertain these points. 

The Earl of Liverpool thought from the 
avowal of the noble lord who made the 
motion, that he did not intend to follow it 
up with any practical measure, and that 
consequently he had a sufficient parlia- 
mentary ground for opposing the motion. 
But his opposition to the production, of 
some of the papers should not rest solely 
upon that ground. He should even ac- 
cede to some of the noble lord’s motions, 
as they called for scarcely any informa- 
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tion which was not already before the 
House. To the production of these 
papers, which would go to publish to the 
world the condition of particular regis 
ments, and how far they were fit or not 
for actual service, he should certainly ob. 
ject, and that for reasons which it was, no 
doubt, unnecessary for him to explain, as 
it must be obvious to every one how im. 
politic it would be to give such informa. 
tion to theenemy. As to the general ob- 
servations with which the noble lord had 
accompanied his motion, he should not 
detain their lordships with commenting 
upon them, as they had already been re- 
peatedly, and in his mind, satisfactoril 
answered.— After a short conversation, 
two of the motions were negatived, and 
the other two agreed to. 

[Gas anp Coke Bitt.] Lord Sheffield, 
in moving the third reading of the Gas 
Light Bill, said it had been the wish and 
the endeavour of the Committee to which 
the Gas and Coke Bill was referred, to ob- 
viate the objections to it. The most dili- 
gent search had been made for objections, 
and he understood most, if not all, had 
been removed, unless those to the clause 
which rendered the subscribers separately 
not answerable, except to the amount of 
their stock or subscription, and this clause 
could not be given up without altogether 
sacrificing the main object of the bill. 
He observed that great undertakings can- 
not be promoted and established by indi- 
viduals, and that therefore it had been 
generally found expedient to form com- 
panies for carrying on several branches of 
trade, and undertakings which required a 
large capital, and a steady perseverance 
not dependant on the exertions or life of 
an individual.—England owed much of 
her prosperity to such companies.  In- 
corporated companies were the parents of 
almost every branch of our foreign com- 
merce; and to encourage them great 
privileges were granted, and for a long 
term of years they enjoyed” monopolies 
and exclusive rights, and other advan- 
tages, which, when the country became 
rich and more commercial, were found to 
be not only unnecessary, but prejudicial, 
checking enterprize and preventing com- ~ 
petition.—The petitioners for this bill de- 
sired none of the privileges that were ob- 
jected to in the old. charters ; they desired 
no monopoly or ‘exclusive rights, and 
were satisfied to be limited to the term of 
21 years. As to the suggestions which 
had been thrown out, in direct contradic-’ 
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tion to the plain meaning of the bill, that 
if not expressly it would virtually give a 
monopoly and exclusive rights—that its 
provisions were obligatory on the publie 
—they were too refined or sublime for 
his comprehension. — Unless the sub- 
scribers, who were very numerous, and of 
course could have little to do with the 
conduct of the business, were exempt 
from the operation of the bankrupt laws 
as is usual in such cases, the undertaking 
must entirely fall to the ground.—Nothing 
was desired but what had usvuallyand lately 
been granted to companies of the same 
nature, viz. insurance companies, naviga- 
ble canal companies, companies for the 
supply of large towns with water, to the 
Flower company, tothe Whitstable fishery, 
to the Northumberland fishery, and the 
same as was granted to the Highgate 
archway company, on the very day the 
objection to this clause was first stated.— 
He was in no shape nor in any degree 
personally interested in this bill; he was 
requested to attend to it by some friends, 
which having done, and having carefully 
examined the evidence and several state- 
ments respecting it, he was convinced 
that great public benefit might be derived 
if the undertaking succeeded.—It was not 
merely gas light which would be obtained, 
and much money saved now paid to fo- 
reigners for tallow and oil, but several 
other articles of, perhaps, still more im- 
portance, such as coke, tar, pitch, asphal- 
tum, ammoniacal liquor, and essential oil, 
for which we were in a great measure de- 
pendant upon other countries; and all 
these were to be obtained from coal, an 
article which this country possesses in an 
eminent degree; and which would not 
be wasted in the operation, but continue 
good fuel, and for many purposes in ati 
improved state; and most of them may 
be procured from slack or refuse coal, 
which now lies useless in vast heaps, and 
is considered of no value. 

Earl Stanhope mentioned the pernicious 


. effects of the gas, when experiments on it 


were tried at the Lyceum, four or five 
years ago, and the danger which might 
arise in the metropolis, if this mode of 
lighting was resorted to, from a whole 
district being suddenly left in darkness 
through an accident happening to one of 
the main tubes. 

The Duke of Athol defended the bill, 
and the marquis of Lansdown observed, 
that a great improvement had taken place 
in the experiments lately made with the 
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gas. After some observations from the 
earl of Lauderdale and lord Redesdale, 
the bill was read a tuird time and passed, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 1. 


[CommirTEE or Suprty.} The House 
having resolved itself into a Committee of 
Supply, to which the report of the com- 
missioners for the redemption of the land 
tax, and the accounts relative to queen 
Anne’s bounty were referred, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
moved, That a sum not exceeding 12,000/. 
be paid to lords Glenbervie and Auckland, 
for their services as commissioners of the 
land tax, from the year 1799, up to the 
present period. 

Mr. Calcraft said, that, without pronounc- 
ing any opinionupon the particular services 
of these two noble lords, in their capacity 
as commissioners of the land tax, he still 
was of opinion, that, as they both received 
large pensions, and particularly as lord 
Glenbervie held the office of surveyor- 
general of woods and forests, the country 
had some claim to their services in the of- 
fice #Hluded to, without being obliged to 
grant them such specific remuneration as 
was now sought by the proposed resolu- 
tion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
conceive, that merely because persons 
enjoyed pensions for their former public 
services, therefore the country had a right 
to their future labours for such a space of 
time as ten years, without being bound to 
render some remuneration for their trouble 
and responsibility. They had already 
sat and performed the arduous duties of 
commissioners, without having received 
hitherto any remuneration. As their la- 
bours were likely to be brought to a close 
in another year, the Committee would, he 
trusted, see the propriety of acceding to 
his proposition. It was an additional re- 
commendation with him to bring forward 
the present proposition, understanding, 
that it was the intention of the last admi- 
nistration to have submitted a similar one> 
to the consideration of that House. He 
begged to be understood as adyerting to 
that point with no other viéw but this, 
that he felt more strongly the propriety of 
making a proposition, which was also sup- 
ported by their authority. ' 

Mr. Creevey admitted the very great poy 
litical services of lord Auckland, but-he 
could not recognize the claims of lord 
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Glenbervie, to enjoy at the same time both 
pension and remuneration. 

Sir J. Anstruther took a view of the first 
appointment of these noble lords, when 
the extent of the duty was not under- 
‘ stood. It became very laborious, and he 
believed the country was much benefited 
by their able and arduous exertions. He 
contended that both the noble lords had a 
full claim from past services to their pen- 
sions, and therefore he could not accede 
to the objection, that having pensions for 
former services, they were not to be re- 
munerated for future trouble. 

Mr. Calcraft had no notice whatever of 
such a proposition until it was actually 
moved inthe committee. From what 
had passed, he did not regret the opposi- 
tion he made to it; its principle was 
wholly unjustifiable, and likely to be per- 
verted to very pernicious purposes. It 
went to establish new offices, to which 
emolument was attached, without the con- 
sent of that house, and in some cases, in 
-a manner wholly evading direct and po- 
sitive statutes. For instance, lord Glen- 
bervie might be, as he believed-he was, a 
member of that House in 1799—he was 
then appointed to a duty from which no 
emolument was known to accrue, but new 
after ten years a remuneration of 6,000}, 
was required for him, amounting to a 
salary of 600/. a year. If sucha salary 
was in contemplation at the time of the 
appointment, the House would have more 
duly considered, before it voted such 
grants; atall events, thatnoble lord would 
have been obliged, on accepting the office, 
to have vacated his seat. By the present 
proposal of remuneration therefore for 
past services, new offices were created, 
and a positive statute evaded. With re- 
spect to the merits of the noble lords, how- 
ever there was a marked distinction. Lord 
Auckland had discharged great. public 
duties in a most exemplary manner, for 
which the country was highly grateful, 
whilst, though much was heard of great 
remunerations to Lord Glenbervie, very 
little was known of his public merits.— 
The House ought to pause before it ac- 
ceded to these demands made every ses- 
sion: of parliament, for increasing the sala- 
ries of civil officers, at the time that it felt 
itself’ wholly unable to add to the scanty 
subsistence of its meritorious military and 
naval officers. It should not heighten the 
grievances of the latter by favouring others, 
when it was unable to help them. He 
hoped therefore that, the right hon, the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
no objection to Jet the resolution stang 
over until the next committee of supply. 
» The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the resolution might then pass, and that 
the discussion could take place on the 
report, which might be deferred until 
Tuesday next. 

Afier a desultory conversation it was at 
length agreed that the resolution itself 
should be postponed until the next Com. 


mittee of Supply on Wednesday next, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, then 
moved, that a sum not exceeding 100,0004. 
be granted without deduction to the go- 
vernors of Queen Anne’s bounty, to be 
applied by them for the relief of the 
poorer clergy. In bringing forward this 
resolution he felt he had no apology to 
make, but for the period of the session at 
which he submitted it to the consideration 
of parliament. ‘The delay arose altoge. 
ther from a wish on his part. to obtain all 
the information he could upon the subject, 
before he.should submit any proposition 
to the House respecting it. He was now 
in possession of the report of the gover- 
nors of Queen Anne’s charity, respecting 
the disposition of the sum granted last 
year by parliament, and upon that he felt 
fully warranted in proposing a similar 
grant in the present session. The right 
hon. gent. then detailed to the committee, 
the steps taken by these gentlemen in 
the distribution of last year’s grant, by 
affording relief in the first instance to 
the incumbents of livings under 50l. im- 
proved value, then under 60/. and so in 
succession. He was sure it would be the 
wish of the Committee that those who had 
the cure of souls, should have a competent 
provision. It was desirable before any 
final arrangement should be proposed, to 
have a number of accurate and authentic 
returns, as well with respect to the exact 
stipends, as to the state of resideuce, the 
population, the proportion of the popula- 
tion to the revenue, and the number of 
livings in each class, under 50/. 60, 
100/. and 150l. improved value. There 
was much difficulty in ascertaining exactly 
all these particulars, respecting each 
parish, but it appeared from some of the 
returns, which had been procured, that, in 
some parishes, particularly in the populous 
towns of Manchester, Sheffield, Birming- 


ham, Coventry, the population was out of 


all proportion to the revenue, not amount- 
ing to morethan $d. per head. Butthe most 
important of the objects, which he looked 
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for from providing for the poorer ‘clergy, 
was that it would promote the residence 
of the clergy, an object which he feared 
would not be accomplished by the act of 
last session, without the adoption of other 
accessary measures, ‘The total number of 
benefices, in England, was 11,731, and 
out of these 4,412 had resident clergy- 
men, and in the remainder being between 
six and seven thousand, or nearly two- 
thirds of the whole, the clergymen did not 
reside. Of those, however, who were 
returned non-resident, several were strict- 
ly resident either in their own or their 
friend’s houses, thought not legally. resi- 
dent in parsonage houses; and many. 
others who performed the duties were re- 
sident in adjoining parishes. Upon the 
whole, however, it was clear that non-re- 
sidence prevailed in above a moiety of 
the whole number of benefices.. This 
was a state of things which the Commit- 
tee would agree with him, ought if pos- 
sible to be corrected; but it would be 
matter for future consideration, whether 
the remedy should be sought in the en- 
forcement of strict residence, or in the 
adoption of some new regulation, as to 
pluralities ; and as to distance at which 
residence shall be legal: When the Com- 
mittee considered the benefits that had 
resulted from the application of Queen 
Anne’s bounty and of the grant of last 
session, he was persuaded, that it would 
cheerfully accede to his motion. On the 
question being put, 

Mr. Tierney expressed strong doubts 
with respect to the propriety of this grant. 
The higher clergy, he said, had received 
all the advantage of the increased value 
of the first fruits and tenths, and he saw 
no reason why they should not be called 
on to contribute to the improvement of 
the inferior livings. The present session 
was too far advanced to enter into any ex- 
tended enquiry or arrangement of this 
kind ; but he would recommend it to mi- 
nisters to arrange some plan during the 
recess, that might provide for the better 
payment of the poorer clergy, without 
imposing any additional. burdens on the 
people. He thought such a’ measure 
would at. present be obnoxious, as the 
taxes were already too much increased. 
The pay of the army and navy remained 
unincreased, and he had no doubt that it 
would be very .unpalatable to the people 
to have additional burthens imposed on 
them on the ground of providing for the 
clergy, when it was considered. that the 
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higher orders of that body were so well 
paid, and ina situation so well able: to 
afford an increase of livings to their in- 
feriors. 

Mr. W. Smith thought the object a very 
proper one; but mentioned, that in the 
county in which he lived, some of the 
clergy had talked of collecting tythes in 
such a ‘way, as to make them a fourth or 
fifth of the rents of the kingdom.. He 
hardly thought a time when such doc- 
trines were maintained a proper one to 


-load the ceuntry with this burthen, when 


it might be borne by the church revenue. 

Sir J. Newpert was of opinion, thatat 
would have been but handsome in the 
higher clergy themselves to have come 
forward in aid of their poorer brethren. 
If the first fruits and tentlis had been in 
the hands of the crown at this time, they 
would have been amply sufficient for this 
purpose; agd even if there were a legal 
difficulty as to the construction of the 
act of Anne, the higher. clergy might 
perhaps have heen expected to make a 
voluntary grant for the relief of the poorer 
class of their own body. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer thought 
the act clear against any claim on the 
church property. And it would be in- 
jurious to disturb that law now, as evena 
great many of the lay impropriators had 
purchased upon the faith of it. He did 
not consider the House as pledged to con- 
tinue this grant; but he thought it ought 
to be continued. 

Lord Milton concurred in the object, 
but rather thought there might be a. dis- 
pesition of church property applicable to 
it. He complained of the little aecomo- 
dation in churches in great towns for the 
poor, to which he ascribed in’ a great 
measure the alarming increase of meeting 
houses and sects. ~ Oath 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was for a new valua- 
tion of benefices for the increase of the 
first fruits and tenths, or a tax, instead of 
this, should be imposed on the higher 
clergy. They all agreed that the inferior 
livings ought to be raised, the difference, 
was only as to means. ‘The want of 
churches called more loudly than any 
thing else for parliamentary interference. 
He did not think they really made use of 
the means they had. The cathedral of 
St. Paul’s was almost unoccupied. The 
aisles might be converted into places of 
worship for the lower classes of the peo 
pie, without defacing in any degree ite 
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Mr. Wilberforce was glad that no ob- 
jection had been made to the object it- 
self. The public was very much indebted 
to the right hon. gent. for the proposition 
he had brought forward, when they con- 
sidered the habits and poverty of the 
clergy and how usefula body of men they 
were. It was desirable they should. be 
enabled to bring up their families respec- 
tably, with all due economy, no doubt, 
but so as to enable their sons to fill up 
their places in the church, to whom alone 
’ they could look for a valuable succession 
of inferior clergy. He lamented the want 
of.churches and the want of attention to 
the accommodation of the poor. He was 
desirous that churches should be erected 
by the public ; but if not, by individuals. 
He did not approve of the idea which had 
been thrown out that the rich and the 

r should attend at different hours. One 
of the chief objects of public worship was 
to bring them all together. Even in 
those countries where it was reckoned 
pollution for one cast to mingle with ano- 
ther, they all met together at the temple. 
This grant would increase the comforts of 
the poor rather than detract from them. 
The spreading of Christianity was the 
way to encourage charity. Before Chris- 
tianity the name was unknown; and 
here where Christianity prevailed in the 
purest shape, charity must be prevalent 
in a high degree. 

Mr, Creevey contended in favour of a 
new valuation of benefices, The church 
gained by every improvement im the 
country, without any risk, and it was. too 
hard that the people should be called on 
to give. them so much more from. the 
taxes. The church, was already suffi- 
ciently. endowed, and parliament, he 
“ contended, had, no, right to create a new 
fund outof taxation. The act of queen 
Anne, he contended, implied. that the 
whole of the first fruits in. their improved 
value, were to be applied to that fund. 

The Solicitor. General entered, his pro- 
test against this doctrine, and argued that 
wo doubt could be entertained on the 
subject of the statute. He denied, that 
conformably, to that act.a valuation. could 
be made, or consistently with justice such 
a measurecould be resorted to. 

Mr, H. Martin was surprised to, hear 
the.doctrine advanced by the hon. gent. 
He referred to the act,of queen. Anne, and 
the actof the 26th of Henry. 8. By that 
of, Henry 8, the first fruits and tenths, that 
had before that time gone to the pope, 
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were Sppreprited by the crown: No 
increase had since taken place in the va- 
luation, though times had very much al. 
tered. 
at any time to renew the valuation, and 
this privilege, along with the fund itself, 


Anne to improve the poorer livings of the 
clergy. If a new and fair valuation were 
now made, there would be no want of 
means to augment those livings without 
burdening the people, It was evident 
that the act of queen Anne did not mean 
to. confer a benefit on the high, but the 
poorer clergy; but if no new valuations 
were to be admitted, the superior clergy, 
it was unquestionable, would alone reap 
the advantage. 

The Attorney General supported the opi- 
nion of his hon. and learned friend (the 
Solicitor General) and contended that 
parliament had no power, after the act of 

queen Anne, to make any new valuation, 
| as the amount by that act was fixed. 

Me. Tierney, with all due deference for 
| So high an authority, had still great doubis 
, on the. point. 
| Mr. A. Baring thought it a very serious 

subject, and contended that a proper dis 
' tribution of the church revenue would 
| have answered the purpose. He ascribed 
the increase of. sectaries and meeting- 
houses to the negligent or improper con. 
duct of some of the clergy in the great 
towns. ‘Those in the country who per- 
formed the greatest part of the duty were 
the least adequately remunerated. 

rita Resolution, was then put and cars 
ried, 

[Brisery Prevention Bitz.) Mr. @ 
W. Wynn, on account of the urgency and 
importance of the other business which the 
House expected to come on, would very 
shortly state the nature.of the bill it was 
his, wish to introduce. He did not com- 
plain of the existing laws not punishing 
sufficiently the crime of bribery. and cor 
ruption in the election of members of pat- 
liament, but what he complained of was, 
that too much difficulty existed in prov- 
ing them. The object of his bill would 
be therefofe to remedy this evil, and to 
provide for the indemnification of wit+ 
nesses, whom it might be necessary to exe 
amine; and also to do away that clause 
which secured petitioners in election 
cases. from being interrogated.—He ac- 
cordingly moved for leave to bring ina 
bill to amend the acts on. the subject of 
bribery and corruption. 








It was in the power of the crown ° 


had been transferred by the act of queen | 
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Mr. Johnstone would not now enter into 
the discussion on the merits of the bill; 
buthe took this early opportunity of pro- 
testing against its principle. It proc- 
ceeded on no alleged case to warrant le- 
gislative interference; and nothing could 
be more mischievous than to legislate 
without due cause on so delicate a subject 
as the representation in parliament and 
the election of its members.—Leave was 
then giver to bring in the bill. 

{Roman Catuotic Petirion—Ap- 
JouRNED Davate.} On the order of the 
day for resuming the adjourned debate 
upon the petitions of the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, 

Mr. Hutchinson rose and said, Sir; It is a 
heartless task, to address you onan ex- 
hausted subject; the arguments in favour 
of the petitioners have been so often urged, 
are so abundant and unanswerable, the 
objections so illiberal and unjust, that it 
becomes wearisome to repeat demon- 
stration, and. useless to notice that which 
has been so often refuted. But whatever 
may be the private conviction of gentle- 
men, as to the wisdom and necessity of 
this measure, the prayer of the petitioners 
having been again, and again, rejected ; it 
is incumbent on those who are friends to 
Catholic emancipstion, however painful 
to themselves, or embarrassing to you, 
once more to urge the cause of millions. 

It was the opinion of a most enlightened 
statesman,that “no other christian country 
for so long time and without intermission, 
had been subject to such successive cala- 
mity, and insult, as Ireland,’’? whose inha- 
bitants, had been distracted and divided 
by a contrariety of interests frequently 
and artfully fomented, whose government 
had rarely been conducted on wise or 
honest principles, its favours even being 
soconferred asto preclude gratitude; favours 
but teo often accompanied with contumely, 
and seldom yielded but in the moment of 
danger, and alarm—a country where there 
has been no violence of power, no artifice 
of fraud, omitted, to blast the character, 
and ruin the misfortunes of her people : 
acountry with which gentlemen are as 
unacquainted as they are with Siberia, or 
the interior of Africa. Their scanty. know- 
ledge too is derived from the most polluted 
sources, ftom partial authors and hired 


hbellers, for few persons have dared to’ 


write, or speak the troth. But you are 
sick to death of this subject; you are 
anxious to hear no more, being resolved 
not to-afford relief, while Iam conscious 





that vain is my appeal to your justice, or 
to your wisdont. Your hearts are hard- 
ened, your minds infatuated, as if it were 
decreed that you were to expiate the 
crimes of your ancestors, by the ruin of 
the Empire. The popery laws were in their 
commencement, unnecessary and unjust, 
in their progress, severe and merciless—in 
their daration,and td this hour, oppressive, 
insulting, impolitic. They were made in 
violation, of solemn compact of the great 
charter of the_ civil and religious liber- 
ties of theCatholics (the treaty of Latweritk;,) 
at different periods of profound peace ; by 
an insolent faction, over a plundered, un- 
offending people. The reasons assigned 


for enacting this unparalleled code, “ the 


fruitful source of still increasing mischief,” 
were, principally, the temporal powers of 


| the pope, the. wttachment of the Catholics 


to hini, and to the Stuarts, and the state of 
Europe, which at different periods excited 
the jealousy, and alarmed the government 
of this country. On these pretences, the 
Catholics were subjected to several new 
pains and penalties, inflicted at one mo- 
ment for alledged offences, which they 
had not committed ; at another, from an 
affected dread of possible misconduct, 
frequently from the visitings of a guilty 
conscience, haunted by the fears of me- 
rited retaliation, and often in consequence 
of the struggles, and to promote the views 
of political factions contending for the 
ministry. Read-these statutes. Look to 
the periods when they were passed. _Ire- 
land perfectly quiet—the Catholic power- 
less and prostrate! Yetat every relaxation 
of this disinheriting, disqualifying, bar- 
barous, and barbarizing code, however 
at first insignificant or progressively im- 
portant the concession, the constant cry 
on the part of the intolerant was, that the 
church and state would thereby be great- 
ly endangered, the country ruined! yet 
notwithstanding such prophecies, and af- 
fected fears, the prosperity of Ireland ra- 
pidly advanced with the improved state of 
the Catholics. Much of this code, it is 
true, has been repealed, but repealed as 
it were, in order to perpetuate what re- 
mains. The principle of conferring 
civil rights ard political liberty on the 
Catholics asa body, has been fully and re- 
peatedly admitted by the concessionswhich 
have been already granted, and whith 
only could have been dangerous, as they 
conferred influence and consideration on 
the Catholic population, who even by the 
most uncandic; could alone be supposed 
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capable of abusing them. . But the dis- 
abilities which exclude the highest rank 
and fortune, which affect those who are 
the most distinguished for their professional, 
talents, for their loyalty and patriotism, 
who are beloved and admired for their, 
mental endowments and virtues, for their 
upright discharge of every social and 
pablic duty—and ever renowned for their 
heroism and valour, those disabilities de- 
grade and materially injure the humblest 
individual, who has in fact no security so 
Jong as those who profess his, religion, are 
on that account, considered unworthy of 
holding places of. confidence and emolu- 
ment. While the principle is most inju- 
rious to the prosperity of Ireland, and of 
the Empire, for in every walk. of life, it 
most powerfully tends. to repress the im- 
pulse of ambition, and the exertion of 
talent, from the mortifying recollection, 
that all the avenues to high and honourable 
. station are for ever closed against them, 
all the rewards of exalted virtue, and of the 
most brilliant mental endowment for ever 
denied them. Some opposers of this mea- 
sure object to political power being 
granted to the Catholics, from an alledged 
apprehension that were they admitted to 
a part, they would usurp the whole. The 
Catholics by their oaths disclaim this dis- 
position, declaring that they seek only 
to participate, not to monopolize, and in 
fact, they do net possess the power, even 
had they the inclination, for of the united 
empire, they do not constitute the physical 
strength ; so that the Protestants would 
always retainin their hands, the means of 
effectual resistance. Other gentlemen 
consent to admit the Catholics, provided 
they take what are called the qualification 
oaths, Of the four so designated, the 
Catholics already take, or are willing to 
take three, those of allegiance, of abjura- 
tion and of qualification as to property. 
Of the oath of supremacy, they take a con- 
siderable, and the most material, part, for 
they abjure the doctrines of excommuni- 
cation, and deposition of princes, that of 
the absolution from oaths, that no faith is 
to be kept with heretics, or that any fo- 
reign potentate has any temporal power 
or jurisdiction within these realms—and 
they oniy reject that part which calls upon 
them to renounce their spiritual commu- 
nion with the see of Rome, that is, in other 
words, they refuse to abjure their religion ; 
and what they swear in Duigenan’s oath 
of there existing no danger to your Pro- 
festant state from them as Catholic subjects 
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they corroborate by the answers ‘of the 
most eminent catholic universities-of Ey. 
rope to the doubts of your government, as 
to the principles of their religion, and the 
power of their spiritual chief... As to the 
declaration, they cannot sign against the 
tenets of their religion, nor admit. that as 
Catholics they are idolaters, and therefore. 
doomed to eternal punishment. But they 
have already by this same Duigenan’s 
oath, given the state very rational security, 
for by itthey swear to every thing that 
ought to satisfy you, except indeed to the 
infallibility of the Protestants, and to their 
vicegerency here on earth! Was that 
oath framed in the plenitude of malice, 
in the hope that it might be rendered 
so unpalatable, that the Catholics could 
not subscribe to it, and thus subject 
themselves to every imputation of dis- 
loyalty, or with the concealed inten- 
tion of still treating them as dangerous 
and unsafe, even after they had sub. 
mitted to this most severe ordeal. But it 
is evident that you are resolved to doubt 
all their professions, however strong and 
solemn, yet can there be a more convinc- 
ing proof of the conscientious delicacy of 
the Catholics, as to the nature and obliga- 
tion of an oath, than their having for so 
long a time, permitted their temporal in- 
terests to be essentially prejudiced, pre- 
cluding themselves from the state, from 
office, and situation, merely because they 
refused to qualify, aiid how can they be- 
lieve you serious in calling upon them to 
take these oaths as a security, when net- 
withstanding the many pledges they have 
already given, such as few governments 
have ever exacted from subjects, you still 
treat them as disloyal and unsafe. Surely 
this their refusal to qualify from a religi- 
ous scruple, ought to be considered as our 
best security for their strict adherence 
to the letter. and spirit-of those oaths, 
by which they are already bound, not to 
monopolize, but to protect the property 
and privileges of the Protestant commu- 
nity, not to overturn, but to defend the 
state. P 

The member for Bedford has congratu- 
lated the House on the objection of the 
coronution oath, being no longer urged ; but | 
the noble viscount’s (Castlereagh) forcible 
appeal, as to the deference due to the pious 
scruples, supposed to exist in the illustri- 
ous and exalted personage he alluded to, 
proves that the objection is still relied 
upon, for these scruples can-only result 
from a certain construction put upon the 




















eoroiation oath. Let us look to the pe- 
riod when this oath in its present shape 
was framed. William the $rd, who first 
took it, did’ not consider himself as there- 
by prevented from giving the royal assent 
to the act in favour of dissenters, as to the 
oaths of supremacy ahd allegiance, which 
had been deemed necessary for the se- 
curity of the church; and which by be- 
ing in existence at the time of the forma- 
tion of this coronation oath, might have 
been considered as constituting an essen- 
tial part of the revolution system. This 
example is conclusive for this part of the 
argument, as it proves the construction of 
the oath by those who framed it, and of 
the king who first subscribed to it, Many 
other examples could be given at different 
periods of our history, to shew that this 
oath was not considered as preventing the 
king from granting civil advantages to his 
subjects of any description. In those 
reigns, during which much jealousy was 
harboured, and considerable severities ex- 
ercised against the Catholics, when nei- 
ther the monarch nor the parliament can 
be suspected of partiality, or of much li- 
berality of sentiment, the coronation oath 
was not considered as a bar to relaxation 
of religious disabilities. In the reign of 
Anne, when Scotiand was united to Eng- 
land, the queen was not considered as 
violating her Protestant coronation oath, 
when she swore to defend the presbyterian 
church of Scotland. And this after ob- 
jection taken, and the point discussed. In 
the reign of the two first Georges, there 
were acts in favour of dissenters, quakers 
and Jews. Yet these prinees had all 
taken this same coronation oath. On 
a parity of reasoning, there is no- 
thing to prevent similar acts in fa- 
vour of Catholics and to any extent. 
It is rather late to interpose this case of 
conscience, between our gracious sove- 
reign and his people. His reign having 
been distinguished by tolerance and be- 
nevolence towards his Catholic subjects, 
not only of Ireland. but of Canada. And 
should their prayer be now rejected, as 
contrary to the coronation oath, the vio- 
lations have been already frequent and 
conspicuous. But are gentlemen igno- 
rant, that at the period of the formation, 
or rather new. modelling of the coronation 
oath, Roman Catholic peers had seats and 
voted. That Catholics were then eligible 
to the House of Commons, as also to civil 
and military offices. It was the statutes 
of the 3rd and 4th of William and Mary, 
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and the Ist and 2nd of Anne, which inca- 
pacitated them. How then can the coro- 
nation oath be considered as pledging the 
king to continue disabilities which did not 
exist at the time of its formation ? He has 
not sworn that in order to defend the 
church, he would resist every. measure 
conducive to the happiness and benefit 
of his people. Besides on what a sandy 
perilous foundation would this argument 
rest the church establishment. Were this 
mode of reasoning admitted, it would fol- 
low that any concession obtained by the 
subject from the crown, or that any altera- 
tion of any kind, in the constitution since 
the revolution, were so many infringe- 
ments of this oath, which does not militate 
against the liberties and privileges of the 
subject, but was framed by freemen to 
protect them against, not to establish ty- 
ranny. But should this construction be 
erroneous, let the oath be revised, and ren- 
dered more consistent with the true prin- 


ciples of the constitution, and the happi-- 


ness of a free people. We have lately 
heard of the existence of Jacobins and 
levellers in this country, I should have no 
hesitation in looking for such persons 
amongst those who urged the objection as 
to this oath ; for the argument tends to 
excite jealousy between the king and the 
people, by holding out the chief executive 
magistrate as the only remaining bar, to 
the first hopes and expectations, of so 
great a portion of his subjects. 1 may be 
asked, whether I would have a Protestant 
king and a Catholic parliament? This is 
another phantom of the brain, for if all 
the Irish commoners, members of this 
House, were of that persuasion, there 
would still remain 558 Protestants against 
100 Catholics. Gentlemen, however, well 
know, that a very small proportion of the 
Irish members would be of that religion, 
As to the Peers, I admit, that there exists 
considerable difficulty indeed. The 
chancellor of the exchequer for Ireland, 
in his statement a few nights since, ob- 
served, that it was much the custom in this 
country to live on puddings: if Iam cor- 
rectly informed, it is no less that of Scots 
land to live on oatmeal, and we Irish cer. 
tainly cannot deny the charge of the 
potatoe, the extraordinary qualities of 
which have been elaborately discussed by 
learned commentators, whose observations 
have been fully corroborated by the un- 
common population of that country. It 
therefore would be hazarding much, to 
answer for the consequences, of the ad= 
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mission of (I think they are seven,) 
seven stardy potatoe fed Catholic peers, 
ansong 16 rawboned Scotch lairds, filled 
with oatmeal, and 400 dainty pudding- 
crammed English baronst You are re- 
peatedly informed that the Irish are dis- 
contented. Can such a disposition exist 
without a cause. Are not the people in 
allcountries what their governments make 
them? If they feel happy and content, it 
is because the system observed towards 
them is liberal and kind. When they 
complain and resist, they have been ill 
treated and outraged*. Look to the 
Hugonots in France of your own religion, 
ever discontented ; Why? because they 
felt themselves insulted, stigmatized, and 
oppressed. Such were your ancestors, the 
Britons, when they formed a plot to mur- 
der their Danish tyrants. Such the 
Saxons, until they became amalgamated 
with the Normans. Such the presby‘e- 
rians in Scotland, until they had com- 
pletely emancipated their religion. Such 
the people of England, previous to the 
death of the first Charles, and the revolu- 
tion. Such the Sicilians at the close of 
the 15th century. Such the Auglo Ame- 
ricans. So is man, so has he ever been 
in all countries! By the Revolution of 
1688 in England, the people were pro- 
tected in all their rights as citizens, and 
hala complete and equal interest in the 
constitution, whereas the severe and jea- 
lous policy of the Irish Revolution dispos- 
sessed of property, disqualified and out- 
raged several millions of the nhabitants.— 
In England, the people triumphed over a 
faction; in Ireland a faction over the 
people. In England the religion establish- 
ed, was that of the people—in Ireland, 
though the religion of the people (the Ca- 
thelic) was by treaty solemnly sanctioned 
—that of the state was Protestant, and 
professed by the very few, while ulti- 
mately the Catholic religion became pro- 
scribed. The Revolution of Ireland, whieh 
did not take place till three years after 
that of England, namely, in October 
1691, was the establishment of power of 
the smaller number, at the expense of the 
eivil liberties and properties of the far 
greater part, and of the political liberties 
of the whole. ‘The fandamental principles 
of your Revolution, and the stipulations 





* In 1704 the Hugenots destroyed in 
the’ course of a few months in Languedoe 
4,000 Catholics, 80 priests, and at the same 
time they burnt 200 chapels. 
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of the treaty of Limerick, are at this houp 
violated in the persons of the petitioners, 

At the Union the governments of both 
countries, perhaps, with more of shameless 
effrontery, than candour, confessed that the 
reiterated complaints of the Irish were fully 
justified, who were thus, after centuries of 
misrule, promised redress from an ‘im. 
perial parliament. The most defective 
part of Irish policy, has ever been found 
to consist inthe unnatural and unprece- 
dented proscription of the people. The 
noble viscount (Castlereagh) declares that 
it would be a happy circumstance, for 
Treland, and for the empire, that. sectarian 
interests did not so much prevail. Mr, 
Pitt, aware of these feuds, designed to ins 
fuse new health and vigour into the state, 
by erasing from the statute book, the 
principle of exclusion. The noble vis. 
count would notsay that something might 
not have passed at the Union, some ex-~ 
traneous circumstances, calculated to ex- 
cite the expectations of the catholics; 
but he is- positive that no direct pledge 
had been given, and he admits that the 
Irish government were glad to have the 
cencurrence of the Catholics on that ocea~ 
sion. Might he not have added, that this 
measure could not have been effected, had 
the Catholics been hostile, and will not 
his lordship confess that they would have 
been decidedly so, had they expected 
that the Union was to bar their just claims 
and expectations. And does he not recol- 
lect that while lord Cornwallis inthe most 
positive manner declared, that the prin- 
_ ciple of exchusion did not form a part of 
the measure of Union, the servants of his 
government, and his most active parti- 
zans were at the same moment occupied 
in diffusing Mr. Pitt’s speeches, which 
were spread throughout Ireland, parti- 
cularly in the most catholic - counties, 
‘by means of post office expresses, on 
which speeches there could be but one 
construction by amy jury, namely, that 
that minister was favourable to emancipa 
tien, and desirous to hold out the strongest | 
expectations to the Catholics of the total 
repeal of the penal code after the Union. 
Therefore the Catholics may fairly be 
considered as deluded, and cajoled. They 
| were induced not to oppese their national 
degradation in the hope of finishing that 
justice here, which the discussions at that 
period taught them to expect. But says 
the noble viscount, and another late se- 
cretary- of state (Mr. Canning) “there has 
been no opportune moment, for consider- 
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ing their claims since that event.” No 
opportune moment! to appease the dis- 
contents, and to avail ourselves of the 
united energies of a brave and high spi- 
rited people? What! not when Buona- 
parté was over-running Holland, Switzer- 
land, Italy! not when he had in one day 
annihilated the power of the house of 
Brandenburgh !—not when on the banks of 
the Niemen, he threatened the ruin of the 
Russian empire ! Not when twice in posses- 
sion of the Austrian capital! or now, 
when on the eve of being the undisputed 
master of Spain, Portugal, and the whole 
continent of Europe! Did none of these 
events following each other in rapid suc- 
cession since the Union, and most of them 
during the administration of these gen- 
tlemen—did none of these afford in their 
judgment, an opportune moment for union 
and conciliation ? What are the political 
resolutions they yet expect? or do they 
wait for thevconvulsions of nature? ‘The 
right hon. ex-secretary (Mr. Canning) 
says he is not prepared to give the triumph 
to Catholic or Protestant—to grant the 
victory to eitherside.”’ Totalk of triumph, 
where batile is humiliating, and victory 
disgusting !—where liberty would mourn 
and despotism exult !—where the eleva- 
tion’ of France, and the subversion of the 
empire, would-be the disastrous result of 
80 unnatural a contest!!! 

These discussions on’ the Catholic 
claims have been peculiarly remarkable 
for the variety of ways in which they have 
been resisted. Every species of argument 

been successively urged and resisted, 
and every accusation, however illiberal, 
false, and ridiculous, repelled. Formerly 
the press teemed with libels, and even 
within the walls of parliament every ua- 
generous invective was uttered. But it 
has of late appeared to be the wish of gen- 
‘tlemen to oppose this measure by their 
silent unexplained votes, rather than by 
courting discussion. Even the renowned > 
champion of mtolerance (the member for 
Armagh) has been shamed, or counselled 
to silence, We sometimes indeed hear of 
his productions, but only to blush for and 
eondemnthem. Butthe right honourable 
and learned member for Oxford has now 
entered the listsin a more. formidable, be-~ 
Cause a less tangible shape, for whilst he 
refrains from stating charges which might 
be repelled, he insinuates every thing. 
It was doubtless his duty to have obeyed 
the wishes of his constituents, by sub- 
Mitting their opinions on this question to 
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the House*, but as from extensive informa- 

tion, and superior talent, one naturally ex- 

pected sentiments of generous liberality, 

it was impossible to avoid feeling sur- 

prized at the satisfaction he expressed in 

resisting the prayers of so many millions 

of subjects. The learned judge at the 

same time that he professed his reluctance 

to say any thing.on so painful a subject 

as that of the religious dissentions of Ire. 
land, observed that “ from what had hap-~ 

pened in the memory of the youngest, it 

surely could not be deemed safe to le- 

gislate for that country, forgetting all that 
had passed.” ‘Thus he seemed disposed 

to quarrel with that beautiful sentiment, 
that “oblivion was patriotism, and con- 
cord salvation.” Had the early and faith- 
ful friend of Ireland permitted himself to 
dwell on the sufferings of that people 
had not his forbearance and moderation 
restrained his indignant feelings, had he 
not stifled his ardent and generous passion 
for his country, his powerful eloquence 
must have excited the sympathies of every 
man, who was capable of feeling for 
the wounded honour of an insulted and 

long oppressed people! but with great 
judgment, with true generosity, he sup- 

pressed the tale; convinced indeed that 

“ oblivion was patriotism, and concord 

salvation.” The learned judge professes 

his willingness to forgive! ere he assumes 

the attributes of mercy and offers pardon, 
let him recollect who were the aggressors, 
and that forgiveness is the-grand privilege 
of the injured ! 

His allusion to those late events, which. 
he reminded us were fresh in the memory 
of the youngest, must have referred to the 
disturbances in 1798. Does he mean to 
insinuate that they originated in» religious 
animosities ? His political divinity Mr. 
Pitt, declared positively that they did not. 
—The Catholics may with the most per- 
fecttruth be absolved from having created 
that rebellion. Many Catholics it is true, 
were concerned, for when any country is 

* This University makes but an ill re- 
quital.-She had some of her early foun- 
ders from Ireland—and if Nicholson, 
Usher, Ware and Bede be not fabulists, 
the Irish not only hospitably received, 
and educated the children of Britain, but 
assisted her to establish her own schools 
and colleges—in return she destroyed 
those of Ireland, and banished the Irish 
student; but such ingratitude is not new 
in Irish story. 
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in a convulsed state, amongst that religion 
professed by the great mass of the popu- 
lation, will many of the rebels necessarily 
be found ; so it certainly was in Ireland. 
But as proofs that it was not a war of re- 
ligion, on the part of the Catholics, all the 
leaders (1 mean those of rank and situation 
in the country) were Protestants, Presby- 
terians, and Dissenters, not Catholics. The 
most Catholic counties were the least dis- 
turbed. The Catholic nobility and gentry, 
were armed in*their different counties, 
and conspicuous for their zeal and loyalty, 
as were the clergy and hierarchy, in their 
exertions and exhortations to bring back 
the deluded to their senses, and to protect 
their Protestant countrymen. Of two 
thousand Catholic clergy, not more than 
twenty joined: in the rebellion, and these 
were amongst the lowest orders, many of 
them previously reprobated characters, 
and disgraced by their ecclesiastical su- 
periorsfor their conduct at that period ; 
nay, the very men whe put down that re- 
bellion, were in a em proportion Ca- 
tholics, namely, the Irish yeomanry, and 


militia. Iwill not dwellon the outragescom- 
mitted, but notwithstanding all statements to 
the contrary, Iassert, that the King’stroops, 
and many of those who acted in thename, 
but who abused the authority of govern- 


ment, were much more violent and fero- 
cious in their conduct, than were the most 
unprincipled and sanguinary among the 
infuriate rabble. This rebellion therefore 
bas not in the slightest degree invalidated 
their claims, or proved the Catholics as 
such,. unworthy of that confidence, to 
which the Parliament of Ireland, and the 
King, had so frequently declared them en- 
titled. When the learned judge gave 
the sanction of his name toa hs 80 
unfounded, it might have been expected 
that he would at least have stated the ques- 
tion fully, and thus have administered 
some antidote to the poison. .Instead of 
ascribing those ever-to-be-lamented dis- 
turbances solely to religious causes, he 
might, and surely ought to have. stated, 
‘that but a little previous to that period, a 
political fever, occasioned on the part of 
the French government by an infatuated 
perseverance in despotic rule, by a distrust 
and contempt of the people ; and greatly 
heightened by the intemperance and 
crimes of one of the most. polished nations 
of the earth, suddenly burst forth in France, 
destroying the proud and “ time-honour- 
ed” establishments of other days ; in its 
violence spreading “ wild hayoc” through 
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the ranks of every family,the most ennobled 
as the most humble, breaking all the eps 
dearing ties of private life, and leavin 
the pall of mourning at each man’s door, 
For peace, confidence, and order, substi- 
tuting civil broils, distrust, and universal 
alarm! and finally extending its balefy) 
influence to almost every country in 
Europe, desolated, and levelled all around! 
This pestilential disease unfortunately 
reached Ireland. But has the learned judge 
forgotten that at that awful period, th 
person of the sovereign was not decid 
safe in the capital; that the constitution 
even of Britain was suspended ! 

What causes can now be assigned for 
confirming the existing disabilities? The- 
usurped authority of the Pope over the 
weakness, or ignorance of christian princes 
is abolished !—Perhaps, in contemplating 
the fate of this once formidable power, 
you will be disposed, in lamenting the 
instability of fortune, to learn humility 
even from the afflictions of your enemy ! 
The Stuarts are extinct! and here I-can- 
not refrain from observing, that had the 
second James not been as contemptible a 
general, as he was an ardent polemick, the 
loyalty of the Irish Catholics would now 
be proverbial, and held out as an example 
worthy of imitation. They had suffered 
much by their conscientious attachment 
to that ill fated house ; and they con- 
tinued to be persecuted on that account, 
long after their connection and intercourse 
with the exiled family had ceased. As 
to the state of Europe, is it such now, as 
it was at the close of the seventeenth, and 
beginning of the eighteenth, centuries ? 
Have you now to apprehend on the part 
of the sovereign, of France, a descent in 
these islands, for the purpose of sub- 
stituting a Catholic for a Protestant King? 
Buonaparté, it is true, meditates your sub= 
jegation, but has he hitherto achieved 
his conquests by means of the tiara, and 
the thunders of the Vatican? Can he (as 
Louis 14 formerly) seek to accomplish the 
downfall of Britain, through the affections 
of the Irish people for an abdicated s0- 
vereign, whom they considered as a martyr 
to his, and to their own religion ? Can he 
anticipate the respect, gratitude and cor- 
dial support of the Irish Catholics. He 
who has mocked, insulted, dethroned, and 
enchained the spiritual head of their 
church ? Can you now, as then, inflame, 
and direct several of the most warlike 
states of the continent, against the for- 
midable and still encreasing power 
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ce? Are the courts of the Hague, 
see Berlin, and Madrid, disposed and | 
able now to make common cause with 
you against the occupier of the Bourbon 
throne? Is Buonaparté so very defective. 
in his combinations, so wretchedly con- 
temptible in his means, that you can now 
afford to dissatisfy several millions of your 
fellow subjects, ahd to perpetuate their dis- 
contents ¢ ; 
But admitting the enacting of the penal 
code to have been justifiable, nay neces- 
sary at the periods alluded to, or at least 


circumstances to have been then such, 


‘as to have enabled your ancestors, to per- 
gecute the Irish with impunity, does not 


the state of Europe at the present day im- 


periously urge and command you, to con- 
ciliate and unite ?, Do you hope to con- 
tend successfully with Buonaparté, while 
you suffer one fourth of your people to 
eel, that they have not a common interest 
in the struggle. Will you suffer your bi- 
gotry to. cut the very sinews of your 
strength? : 

' But who are the opposers of this mea- 
sure ? notthe people of Ireland, for they are 
the petitioners, not the Protestants, who, | 
verily believe, could be polled in its favour, 
for happily the spirit of tolerance is abroad, 
even though the people of England and 
Scotland were to be excited to an infa- 
tuated and illiberal resistance of the Ca- 


-tholic claims, it would still be the bounden 


duty of the Irish members to persevere in 
their efforts to obtain this, and other im- 
portant objects, and were they butas much 
distinguished for unanimity, as, unfortu- 
nately for their country, they have hi- 
therto been for their dissentions, no mea- 
sure beneficial to Ireland could be resisted 
by the clamour of a mob, or by the still 
more disgraceful prejudices of parliament. 
Doubtless many most respectable indivi- 
duals in both countries, are on principle 
averse to the measure, but they are not 
dangerous, for however contrary to their 
wn Opinions, they would not, continue 
ostile to any arrangement calculated for 
he immediate advantage of so great a 
proportion of their fellow subjects, and 
eventually of the empire. The real op-. 
posers of emancipation, are the bigots, the 
Persecutors, the monopolizers of alle- 
lance,— the only attached !—the only 
they who would trample the 
people in the dust, while subsisting but on 
their spoils—they would war with the 
whole Catholic world, they would pros- 
cribea creed professed by the most dis- 
VOL. XVII, 


tinguished statesmen, the profoundest phi- 
losophers—the most enlightened ‘divines ; 
by a Ximines, a Condé, a Bossuet, a Fene~ 
lon, a Paschal. —They would anathematize 
a religion adorned by every virtue, and 
every talent! But let them beware that 
they do not dismember the empire, for 
let them learn, ere it be too late, that the 
connection, between the ; two countries 
cannot be maintained by Protestant mono- 
poly, or by Catholic proscription, but by 
“ the permanent interests, and permanent 
affection of the people, firmly cemented 
by a common interest.’ They call for 
the Veto! Would they grant emancipation, 
were this ceded? lam sure they would 
not—mavy of them have declared that 
they would not.—I have no doubt .that 
as a measure of state, it would be injudi- 
Cious to exercise this power, supposing” it 
could be obtained. 

The noble viscount, and the learned 
civilian, have alluded to the influence 
of the Catholic Hierarchy in Ireland over 
the body of the people. ‘It had been ob- 
served by his lordship that this influencé 
was stronger even than the law, or the go+ 
vernment. There is no doubt that it forms 
the only connecting link between the go+ 
yernment and the people, and is exerted 
most conscientiously for the advantage of 
doth, Any arrangement, therefore, tending 
to shake the confidence of the people in 
their clergy, by inducing them to believe 
that they were not selected as, at present 
merely bor their clerical fitness, but from 
their subserviency. to the government, 
would be fatal, for it would immediately 
stop that channel of information, as to whe 
state of the people, which is now afforded 
by the Hierarchy., Besides, how is it pos 
‘ sible, that the Protestants, who accuse the 
Catholics of beingidolaters—ofnot keeping 

faith with heretics, of not being. bound 
by the sacred obligation of oaths; how: 
is it possible that a sect thus. hostile, could 
, be competent to select the bishops of that 
‘religion, which they, have indelicately 
described as calculated only for knaves 
and fools, On the contrary, would it net 
| be their duty, (if sincere in their opinion) 
_to appoint persons the least likely to up- 
ihold the Catholic Church?. nay rather 
‘calculated to undermine its foundation ? 
‘and thus by a side wind, would the Pro- 
‘testants insidiously attempt to effect that 
‘now, which their ancestors had failed to 
‘accomplish by ages of persecution, . But 
why ask for this Veto? Has there been 
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of a bishop by the See of Rome, even in 
those times, when the pope was in direct 
hostility to.this country and the cause of 


the pretender openly espoused—by him. . 


In modern times when every  illiberal ac- 
cusation has’ been, brought “against the 
‘Catholics, and every disposition evinced to 
‘represent their tenets and conduct most 
dangerous to a Protestant government, has 
there Been found any instance of an 
improper appointment? Have not the 
Hierarchy been at all times Conspicuous for 
their fidelity to the’ government, and for 
their exertions to impress their flock with 
respect for the laws, and attachment to the 
state? nay, have they not within our me- 
moreis been. even accused of acting as par- 
tizans for the government against the peo- 
ple? But if this controuling powet ‘in the 
government as’to' the appointmént’ of 
bishops, be deemed:so necessary, that thé 
emancipation of the Catholics’ (admitted 
by the ‘highest authorities to be advisable) 
cannot with safety to the state’be granted 
without it, why did you not arm yourselves 
with that power, which but a few years 
back might’ have been easily obtained 
from the pope? If this objection be urged 
im sincerity now, where was the political 
foresight then? You cannot be ignorant 
that such an arrangement can never origi- 
nate from a Catholic flock. Inthe reign 
of Louis the’ 14th, who had some’ of the 
richest benefices in Europe to bestow, there 
were twenty seven French bishops* in pose 
session of very tonsiderable temporalities 
conferred upon thein by the crown,” but 


atthe same time they were not enabled | 


to fulfil'aniy clerical’functions, the pope not 
having conferred on them the'spititualities.’ 
Any arrangément likely to facilitate thé at- 
tainment “ofthe object of the’ petitioners, 
and ‘such as ‘would satisfy the government’ 
is ‘most desirable, but they cahnot consent 
to renounce their communion with the 
ancient chief of their church, ‘and this 


they consider a ‘point of faith, nor Can the’ 


~* At this moment there aie «several 
' bishops, “both in Italy and France,’ per'-’ 
haps to thé amount of between thirty and 
forty;'whd cannot perform their episcopal 
fictions, notwithstanding’ their “appoint- 
tent were by Buonaparté, the ope having’ 
refiised to grant thm the bulls of spiritual’ 
' jurisdiction. © Cardinal Fésché; (aricle to 
the emperor and chp 19 of Lyons) 
dithough two yéars‘and a'half nominated 
to’ the archbishopric of Paris; has not been 
able’ to discharge the duties of ‘that station. 
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Pope’s spiritual faculties, over the catholi¢ 
clergy, be altered, or abridged, but’ 
his ‘consent. But this clamour for { 
Veto is but a stalking horse. of inoderg 
date, a salvo for weak consciences, a. new 
pretext for continuing persecution, the 
last retreat of the bigot, the’ hypocrite 
: est YE, 
and the monopolizer. The Catholic clerg 
positively deny any temporal power of the 
Pope in this realm, and this. their declarg. 
tion is corroborated by their condgct 
both in ancient and modern time, and by 
the answers of the universities alread 
alladed to. It has been argued as ifit 
weré necessary fo guard against a foreign 
influénce in Ireland; none such ‘exists 
There may indeed be an’ Irish party for 
Ireland, which’ can be. deprecated anil 
by those’ who are not disposed td couhise 
wisély’ or fairly by that country. | 
charicellor of the exchéquer has A day | 
ihat the Catholics ate not to be conciliated, 
as’ they “atinot afford the security which 
he' déems necessary for’ the ‘protection of 
the church’ establishment, to which ‘he 
proclaims them in hostility. Is it \just, 
liberal, or even decent to bring this accttas 
tion’ against the .Cathdlics, that nothing 
will satisfy them But the church property, 
when ‘they 'disclaim iti ‘thé ‘most solemn 
matiner, ‘any such intention. “The’ ‘right 
hon. gent. has also to explain how fart 
Wa8 judicious in hiin, ‘considering his high 
official situation, ‘to give it as his dpinio i 
thatit was impossible to conciliate or attach 
to the state one fourtfiof the population of 
ear eape 7S Ars rer re baer 
Froni thinisters who ‘commenced ‘their 
career’ by throwing thé firebrand of per: 
secution aiiéngst. the people, who ‘have 
fer ever tarnishéd’ the ‘national “character. 
‘by violating the sactéd tights of néutrals— 
‘who in'the south “by their weak ‘and ine, 
' efficient ‘‘Measties, “have renderéd uns 
‘availing the “Kéroic’’ valour " of British 
‘islandérs—who ‘have lavished ‘the’ bloo 





the confidence of Napoleon, has from the 
| gattie’ “Gduse “not "véhtiired to “officiate | 

‘atchbishép of Mechlin. ‘Stronger er | 
' gailidt be ‘adductd® {b'show that’ the’ spi< 
‘ritaal power’ of thé! Catholié HYétarel of 
‘cai’ be derived but froti the supreme Hea 

of théit “¢hurch?”’ TH fadt ‘these ‘Bistfops 
havé acted” precisely’ ih the” same rhaiitier 
now; “as thei?” pretiecessdrs” in’ the” Y7th) 
édtituty inthe ‘Feifn df" Louis’ the 14th. 
They only érijoy the réverities of their dif, 
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ahd treasure of the empire, on the most 
rash, ill-advised, and disgraced expedi- 
tions—who while they admit, and as it 
were by stealth apologize for a gross in- 
silt and provocation, offered to the flag of 
an independent power, yet betray a das- 


tdrdly reluctance to. have recorded a full, 


iblic, and manly retractation. And thus 
ufitaught by the experience even of their 
own times, would once more rashly pro- 
veke the vengeance of the western world! 
Ffom ministers who would insinuate dis- 
affection in a great, portion of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, by arrogating te them- 
selves peculiar loyalty and attachment, at 
the very moment when they, are com- 
mitting the monarchy with the people, 
aid'the people with this House.—Erom 
ministers, whom I cannot but consider as 
in direct hostilities to the liberties and 
wost. valued privileges of the ‘subject, I 
expect no redress of national grievances, 
but rather look for additional insult and 
aggression. To such men, all’ appeal is 
vain!’ Bat, Ido look forward with san- 
guitie hope, to the enlightened wisdom of 
thé parliament forredress. ‘The bour may 
not'yet have arrived, far distant it cannot 
be; when the majority of both Houses must 
seé the wisdom and necessity of comply- 
ing ‘with the prayer’ of the, petitioners. 
But’ why procrastinate? Recollect you 
havé not the same excuses for sanctioning 
this ‘code, that your ancestors might have 
had for enacting it. You are not smart- 
ing’ ftom wounds received in rebellions 
wantonly provoked. You are not clothed 
in'the spoils of the vanquished. You have 
not turned your arms against those whom 
it ‘was’ your duty to protect. You are 
placed in ‘the enviable and proud situa- 
tioti ‘of having to heal'those wounds which 
you did not inflict, to redress those wrongs 
of which you were ‘not the authors: the 
atonement too is light, The only repara- 
tioh sought at your hands is an equal 

itticipation in the blessings of the con- 
stitution. With what justice can you ar- 
raign the’ conduct of Buonaparte to the 
different states of the continent? ‘It is true 
he has plundered and oppressed. Do the 
antials of the Eastern world contain no ac- 
cusation against you? But 1 will not 
justify outrage by outrage ; nor remind 
you that his aggressions were only against 


Ais‘enemies. How can you hope to ob- 


tain credit for the sincerity re fans mo- 
lives in ‘your crusade ‘against France in 


beliaif of the oppressed nations of Europe 
while you are acting as tyrants at home? 
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or with what; consistency can you call 

upon the Irish to assist. you in the cause , 
of liberty, at the very moment that you 

deny them, as subjects, the enjoyment of 
its blessings? 

_ Is it. at the present formidable conjunc- 

ture when we have been most unsuccess- 
ful in our external objects, when .we are 

hunted from all the. courts of the neigh- 
bouring continent, and on the eve of being , 
shut out from every port in Europe, is it . 
at such a moment, and _ in such a state of 

formidable and still encreasing combina- 

tion that we deem it advisable to per- 

petuate quarrel amongst ourselves, and to 

alienate the affections of one third of his 

Majesty’s subjects. “And all, to support, 

as it has been well described, that “un- . 
paralleled code of oppression which has 
been kept in force, not from a bigotted 
principle of religion, but from pride, ar- 
rogance, and a spirit of domination.” I[. 
would solemnly exhort you to renounce 
your prejudices, and embrace your real 
interests, to consider the relative import- 
ance of Ireland in the scale of the em- 
pire, to reflect that one storm had already 
arisen in the west, which in its violence 
had nearly swept away all the greatness 
and. glory of this once-happy island. 
That contest, too, was nursed in the cradle - 
of despotism, fostered in the bosom of pre- 
sumption, continued in the rage of ob- 
stinacy, and concluded in degradation, 
submission and defeat. The experiment 
is not to be repeated. Ireland once sepa- 
rated from your empire and you are un- 
done. This is not a time to flatter or to 
lull you into a feeling of dangerous se- 
curity! Have you learnt nothing from 
the desolation which surrounts - you? 
Posterity will. scarce believe that at a 
crisis awful asthe present, discussions such 
as these should engage us ! 

Mr: O'Hara began by stating that his 
situation was such that it would have been 
impossible for him to go into a division on 
that question, had he not the opportunity 
of expressing those considerations which 
operated decisively upon his mind, and 
which he hoped would not be thought un- 
reasonable by the House—that he might 
lose much, and could gain nothing by any 
part whatever he could take ; but that he 
knew the sentiments of the great landed 
proprietors in his own county, and the sub- 
Ject was of such extreme consequence to 
both countries, that no private considera- , 
tions ought to with-hold him from his par- — 
liamentary duty. He then expressed his © 
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regret at differing from so many of his 
friends near him, and particularly from 
. his right hon. friend who had introduced 
the petition, with whose opinions he had 
getierally coincided for so very many 
years, particularly in all those great mea- 
‘sures brought forward by him in the par- 
liament of Ireland, from time’ to time, 
tracing and treading in the steps of the 
English constitytion, til} in the year 1782 
he had formed a constitution for his own 
country; which, as he ever should think, 
was the best suited, that could be imagined, 
to the internal happiness of Ireland, and 
best calculated to render her a firm and 
powerful support to Great Britain; that 
all those great constitutional points obtain- 
ed by Ireland from 1778 to 1782, men- 
.tioned in his very able speech, were prin- 
cipally of his own acquirement ; and that 
if he were now advocating the cause of the 
Roman Catholics in his own country, and 
amidst the applauses he used to receive in 
a former senate, their cause could hardly 
fail. But he lamented that those times 
had reaily passed away like a dream ;— 
that that constitution, and the incalculable 
prosperity that accompanied it, were now 
forgotten. But, as his hon. friend (Mr. 
Hutchinson) had pressed the claims of the 
Roman Catholics upon the ministers of that 
time, he regretted much that the leaders 
of the Roman Catholics had not come for- 
ward then and assisted those who used 
their utmost efforts to preserve it. He 
said surely they did not prefer any little 
points’of their own to the welfare of their 
country, if they did he pitied them indeed 
~—he pitied them that they had lost the 
objects of their wishes, perhaps for ever— 
hé pitied them extremely if they had to 
regret and attribute to themselves their 
own disappointment, and the loss of the 
Jrish constitution; a petition from them at 
that time, would have saved their country. 
He then paid some compliments to the 
brilliancy of Mr. Grattan’s speech—said 
gie instances in which he differed from 


hii were broad and plain; that his busi-' 


ness would be not to question the illustra- 
tions, or sully the innumerable little gems 
that lighted up that argument, but to state 
the laws as they affected Roman Catholics 
jn‘sych a manner, that the House might 
the more readily decide how far it could 
meet the prayer of the petition. But 


though he differed materially from his 


right hon. friend, he requested he might 
not be thought inimical to the Roman 
Catholicseethat he had eyer been their 





friend, so far as parliament had hitherto 
relieved them,,and was ready to be so still, 


so far as the principles of the constitution 


would admit. He then stated to the House 
their present situation, as contrasted with’ 
what it had been before the late repeals— 
wished indeed, that the act of 1793 had not 
made so many reservations of seats on the 
Bench, in the three courts of law, and the 
various other offices of rank and emolu. 
ment—said he wished to share with the 
Roman Catholics all official and ministerial] 


power, except that the office of Chancellor ~ 


seemed particularly attached to the re. 
formed church—said the oath in the act 
of 1793 ought to be simplified, as being too 
long and too obscure for ordinary comprey 
hension.—Did not .see why that act might 
not be amended hereafter in these respects, 
For though that act was intended as 9 
boundary line, a ne plus ultra, never to be 
passed; yet if the spirit and purport of the 
act were retained, he did not see why the 
reservations might not be done away, and 
the oath made more intelligible, by an act 
to amend the former. But he then ap- 
pealed to the House that such an alteras 


tion for the present was absolutely imprace’ 


ticable—evyery one knew the difficulties 
that were in the way—besides, if this 
House had the power, yet it was not pre- 
pared to say what ought to be given; nor 
did the Roman Catholics appear agreed 
what they ought to accept of-—much less 


had it been settled what arrangements” 


ought to be made. - No good result there- 


fore could be expected from the going. 
into’ a Committee, whatever mischief it 


might produce. 

So much for the participation of offices, 
honours, and ministerial power. . He now 
begged leave to make some observations 


on that part of the petition which extend- 


ed to legislative power, and here he pare 
ticularly differed from his right hon. friend. 


His right hon. friend surely could not be 


right, when ‘he considered religion merely 
as a concetn between man and his Creator, 
and thought that if we were all Christians, 


religion had nothing ‘to do with the con-_ 


stitution ; and that according to natural 


rights and original principles, and the cit- 
cumstances of these two countries, the 
Houses ‘of parliament ought to be partly” 


Protestant and partly Catholic. ‘This (he 


observed) was not the constitution of Eng-- 


land, and, no people’ possessed’ of such a 


constitution, would go back with bis right , 


hon. friend to natural rights and ‘original 


principles, He then thought him. wrong ; 
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considering the oaths taken by mem- 


bere as penalties on the Catholics of Ire- 
Jand, and in confounding the acts which 
imposed them with penal statutes, He 
himself rather considered those oaths as 
tests ascertaining the principles of an 
elected member, before he was allowed to 


take his seat or vote. Did the right 
hon, gentleman consider the oath of 
allegiance as a penalty ? If so, it was only 
a penalty upon those who had no allegi- 
ance, and dif not apply to the Irish Ca- 
tholic. Did he consider the qualification 
oath asa penalty? If so, it was a penalty 
upon every man who had not a freehold 
property sufficient for a seat in Parliament. 
For his own part he found himself bound 
ty those constitutional principles to which 
he bad ple.yed himself as often as he had 
taken hjs seat in parliament. For what 
member could doubt that, when he took 
the oaths at that table, he pledged himself 
to a Protestant constitution ? or that those 
oaths were considered by the parliaments 
which eaacted them, as the best means of 
preserving and handing down our consti- 
tution to posterity unimpaired? Under 
that solemn objligation he called upon 
members seriously to consider what was 
then required of them by the petition. In- 
stead of continuing to be themselves the 
guardians of that constitution which. they 
were bound to protect, they were required 
to commit that sacred duty to persons of a 
diferent. description, by. admitting them 
to seats in that House, men, however ex- 
cellent in themselves, yet of those reli- 
gious principles against which our ances- 
tors had protested al the Reformation ; and 
which principles those who managed the 
Revolution of 1788, no inconsiderable 
men, and the succeeding parliaments, 
took every possible means to guard against. 
For upon this part of the subject the ques- 
tion was, whether those against whose re- 
jigious persuasions we had protested, could 
make a constituent part of our Protestant 
legislature. One would think that to state 
the question fairly, which he hoped he 
did, was sufficient to shew how impossible 
it was for parliament, under its present 
obligations, to accede to that, part of the 
prayer of the petition. He had no ill- 
willto any one because he differed from 
him in religious opinions—he did not come 
plain of the Roman Catholics for wishing 
to be members of both Houses—he did 
’ not condemn them if they desired to par- 
take of all the rights of the constitution, 
Hithout religious distinctions; but how it 
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were possible to preserve a, Protestant 
constitution without religious distinctions, 
was more than he could comprehend, 
But he said, an argument had been uni- 


formly urged by the adyocates for a come 


mittee, gamely, that by granting the 
prayer of the petition, you would unite a 
divided people; you-would add four-fifths, 
to the strength of the country. But that, 
even as a supporter of the petition, he 
should be sorry to have used that argue 
ment. For the penal’ laws had been re- 
pealed in consequence of their good con- 
duct, and their good conduct had always 
induced him to be their friend. But, ifin - 
Ireland they were now a divided people, 
the prayer of the petition could not be 
granted with safety. 

‘There had been a speech indeed by an 
hon. member, under the gallery, suggest- 
ing the danger that might arise from them 
in case of invasion, and describing them 
in such a manner, as he hoped did not ap- 
ply to the Roman Catholics generally, or 
to any county in Ireland, except that of 
the hon. member. That for his own part 
he thought very differently of the Roman 
Catholics,—that to.the great mass of the 
Roman Catholics, the. elective. franchise. 
had been of the greatest consequence, it 
had been the means of preserving them in. 
the possession of their farms, and he was 
happy tothink it had been of the greatest. 
service tothem. The Roman Catholics, 
as a body, are now growing in wéalth, in- 
dependence and consideration, in .conse- 
quence of the late acts in their favour— 
adopt their interests and encrease -their 
comforts, While suffered to live in peace. 
and protected by the laws, they will ever 
be, as indeed they are, good and faithful 
subjects, and ready to defend their country, 
Let yeur caré therefore be directed to the, 
mass of the Roman Catholies, and to their 
happiness, and to trust to their good sense. 
for patriotism dnd allegiance, 

But, (he said) the question seems hi-, 
therto to, haye been confined to Ireland, 
how far Ireland would be benefited or 
injured by such a measure. He, wishs 
ed to know the sentiments of Great. 
Britain. The English members, perhaps, 
say the British or the ,united parliament. 
never yet has interfered upon this parti-. 
cular question, and ask themselves, with 
respect to legislative powers, “ shall we 
now or ever interfere--why should, the. 
peace and settled principles of this coun- 
try be disturbed ? why; should its religious, 
establishments be alarmed? ‘The. acts,so 
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much complained of by the Roman Ca- 
tholics of Ireland were acts of the Irish 
parliament—the statutes by which they 
were repealed were Irish statutes—they 
were internal regulations for that country 
—Great Britain was not affected By them. 
But the prayer of the present petition goes 
to the heart of the legislature—the very 
structure of the Houses of Parliament is at 
stake.” How far then (he said) the peo- 
ple of this country, who under their pre- 
sent constitution, the admiration of all 
other states, have enjoyed such blessings, 
peace at home, and triumphs abroad, will 
adinit of such alteration in the represen- 
tation itself, Irefer to you.—Howjlong any 
rhinister who should propose such an al- 
teration, or lend it his couhtenance, could 
hold ‘his situation in+ this country, IL. refer 
té‘you. For you know and feel that the 
coristitution is Protestant, not only theo- 
réti¢ally, but practically and substantially; 
that the’ church is intimately connected 
afid ‘interwoven with the legislature ; that 
the church, as such, sends her members to 
thé ‘House of Lords ; that the beneficed 
parochial clergy, as such, vote for mem- 
bers of the House of Commons ; that the 
monarch himself, before the crown is 
pfaced upon his head, pledges himself to 
protect’ the rights of the established 
church. Which, as Blackstone calls it, 
** isan original contract between the King 
atid his people.’” So far as’ attacks have 
ever’ succeeded against the church, they 
have equally affected the constitution ; 
that the Roman Catholics of this country 
in'their attempts against the church, had 
twice’ nearly overturned the constitution; 
that the dissenters and republicans had 
once overturned both; and that before 
the Hanover succession, the only periods 
of religious peace had been, when unifor- 
mity° was enforced; though during the 
rétgns of the present’ royal family, the 
constitution had been so strong as to bear 
with toleration almost unbounded ; that it 
therefore seemed to him to have been for 
thé sake of peace, that one religion, atid 
one“ only, should” be established. How 
then ‘could he ‘be’ persuaded, that to in- 
troduce another religion” into competition 
with the established church, was the way 
to reconcile parties? He said he spoke no 
new language in saying the church and 
constitution must stand or fall ‘together ; 
that he was supported in this by one of the 
greatest men this coufitry had ever’ pro- 
duced: ~ and ‘should - conclude with: his 
words. « The constitution and church 
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‘establishments of England were so far be: 
yond the mipgeriones human contrivance, . 
that we oug 

‘treat them with reverence, and never se. 
parate them.” : 


t to thank God for both :. 


The Marquis of Tavistock.—In offering 


‘myself to your notice, I rise, Sir, under a 


considerable degree of difficulty and em- 
barrassment, Trusting, howéyer, to the’ 
indulgence of the House, for having ven. 


‘tured to obtrude myself upon its attention 


when so many gentlemen more com. 
petent than myself to throw light on 
the subject, are naturally anxious to de. 
liver their. sentiments; but from the 


importance of the interesting questiog 


now before the House, I cannot help 
feeling some anxiety to state’ shortly the 
reasons which induce me to support the 
proposition of the right hon. gent. for going 
into a Committee, to enquire what relief 
may be just or necessary, wise or po- 
litic, to concede to the claims of the Ca. 
tholics of Ireland. Inthe course of the 
debate I have heard no argument that ap- 
péars to me to have any weight against 
the preposition for going into a com. 
mittee; for those gentlemen who have op. 
posed this question, have contented them- 
selves wholly with resisting altogether the 
Catholic claims.. Now, let us go into the 
committee, and enquire fairly how far it 
is practicable to comply with those claims, 
or whether it may be wiser to reject them 
after a full and fair statement of the case 
on both sides.—Had this been done in the. 
first instance, you would have avoided all 
this protracted and useless discussion. You’ 
would have heard what the Catholics had 
to offer on their parts; you might have 
stated what you require on yours: and 
whatever the result might be of your ‘in- 
quiry, even though it should be to refuse 
the claims, the Catholics would not 
feel they were indignantly thrust from 
your bar without a fair, a candid, and 
dispassionate hearing: they would, on 
the contrary, feel that you had given 
to their case a full, impartial, and de- 
liberate consideration. ‘They would be 
satisfied that- your decision was the re- 
sult of a candid and dispassionate investi- 
gation, and you would not send away 
from your bar four millions of loyal people _ 
disgusted at the rejection of their petition, 
without hearing what they had to propose, ° 
or stating what you required of them. | 
They would say, “ You have attended to " 
our petition ; -you have’ patiently and 


impartially examined our claims: you 
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are of opinion that we have no case; at 
Yeast you have heard us, and we: bow to 
your decision.” And ‘I appeal to the 
ood sense and moderation of the Hovse, 
whether this would not be a wiser course 
“to pursue, than to dismiss from your bar 
“those claims unexamined, and thereby ex- 
cite the discontents of so many millions of 
your fellow subjects. I really think, Sir, 
it would be a more dignified conduct on 
our part, to approach the Catholics, and 
say to them, “ We are ready to concede 
what you wish, provided you are willing 
to concede what, we ask of you, as a rea- 
sonable security to the stability of our 
Established Church.” With respect , to 
the Veto, about which so much has been 
said, 1 am unwilling, to give any opinion ; 
but I own it appears to me .a novel pro- 
position, calculated rather to embarrass 
the question, and throw new difficulties in 
the way of its discussion, than to answer 
any good purpose ; for I question much 
whether it can do any service to the. Pro- 
testant government, or produce any im- 
provement in the appointment of the Ca- 
tholic bishops ; and I much question also 
whether, in all events, it is a point to 
which the Catholics can accede, consist- 
ently with their religious scruples. Be 
that as it may, I am for conciliating the 


Catholics, but not without providing for 
the necessary guards and securities of the 


Protestant establishment. Both should be 
regulated at the same moment; mutual 
concession will produce mutual concilia- 
tion : the Catholics, I am sure, will cheer- 
fully meet you half way.; and ifthe disci-. 
pline of their church forbids them to con- 
sent to the Veto, sure I am that they will 
readily acquiesce in such measures as may 
be devised by the united wisdom of par- 
lament, to guard against the nomination 
or controul over their prelacy by any 
hostile or foreign power. From the ex- 
perience of the last century, and the high 
and honourable testimony borne in. the 
course of this discussion to their exem- 
plary characters, you can have no danger 
to apprehend from the prelacy: but 
strange as it may seem, the opposers of 
this question appear to found their chief 
apprehensions of danger upon that rever- 
end class of men ; for no man_has_pre- 
sumed to call into question the loyalty of 
the Catholic laity,—to impeach the fealty 
of the Catholic gentry,—or of any class 
of the Catholic people—which they have 
testified by their valour and sealed with 
their blood, in your cause, in evey y» ai- 
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ter of the globe, and which they are again 
ready to testify in defence of these coun- 
tries,—against the hostile aggressions. of: 
the common foe ; and you have it in your 
power to redouble their ardour in your 
cause, and fortify your securities against the 
dangers that surround and threaten you, 
by eonciliating their affections and uniting 
them with you by equal interests, in de- 
fence of those constitutional blessings in 
which they claim a common share. as their 
birth-right,—and which without their .as- 
sistance you cannot effectually defend. 
Have you any thing to fear from the Ca 
tholics of England? Has any man ven- 
tured to call their loyalty into question % 
Or is there a gentleman who has spoken 
of their character, that has not.borne the 
most honourable testimony to their un- 
shaken loyalty, their unimpeached morals, 
and their social virtues? But even those 
considerations out of the question, the 
comparative paucity of their numbers 
would leave you little ground for appre+ 
hension.: But,look to Ireland, where the 
Catholic population out-numbers the,Pro- 
testantas four to one. -Does the government 
of that country express any fears on this 
account? Isthe Protestant establishment 
there in any danger, according to the sen- 
timents of the Protestant inhabitants? on 
the contrary, have you not seen. the 
change which has taken place in the Pro- 
testant mind of that country? Is it now 
the desire of the Protestant inhabitants of 
Ireland, that their Catholic neighbours 
and fellow-subjects should any longer re+ 
main under disabilities on account of theif 
religious tenets? Qn the contrary I will 
venture to assert, because I have it from 
the best information, and I am borne out 
by the most respectable testimony in the 
course of this debate, that if the Protes- 
tants of Ireland were to be polled upon’ 
this question, nine-tenths of them would 
vote in favour of the present claims of 
their Catholic countrymen. And indeed, 
can it be supposed for a moment, that 
the Catholics, after a century of proscrip~ 
tion, now seek a sanctuary under the con< 
stitution, only for the purpose of subvert 
ing it? Or that they will. be less. loyal 
under a system of mildness, of lenity, of. 
protection, of indulgence, of liberty,—« 
than they were under one of penalty, of 
persécution, of proscription in their na-. 
tive land? ' What have you witnessed: in 
the character of the Catholic, that can 
lead you to believe he is less fond of the 
liberty you prize, less warm in his de- 
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votion to the constitotion you venerate, 
than any amongst you? Born and edu- 
cated in the same land, ‘protected ‘tinder 
the same government, nurtdred in the 
same political ideas witH ‘yourselves, 
whence can you justify (certainly -not 
from his conduct) the monstrous conclu- 
eion, that he is that venomons reptile, who 
would sting to death the bosom that had 
cheered him to life ? 

As to the objeciions that have been 
arged on the alledged inexpediency of 
the present time, it is in my mind at once 
the most futile and the most dangerous, 
and of all others the most fatal to mea- 
sures of wholesome reform: it shuts the 
door against political truth, and would be 
équally a bar against the introduction of 
any improvement in the state of nations, 
moral, political, or scientific. It is an 
argument always dangerous if its ten- 
dency, and indefinite in its éxtent. One 
det of gentlemen say, “ The measure of 
conciliation might be a good thing of it- 
self,—but the time is unfit for it.” Ano- 
ther set of geritlémen say, “ That how- 
ever feasible it may be in the abstract, it 
is a dangerous innovation upon the prin- 
ciples laid down by the wisdom of our 
ancestors, which should be our guide in a 
Matter of such serious importance ?”—as 
if any one set of meh, in any one era, 
legislating upon the best judgment they 
could form of the future by the present 


and the past, were to arrogate more wis- | 


dom than all subsequent generations, and 
this too upon subjects, where the subse- 
quent generation must be infinitely more 
competent to judge, having all the advan 

tages of practical éxperience upon the 
subject before it. Such an argument is 
directly subversive of all the great princi- 
ples on, which huttian wisdom is founded, 
and might be equally well applied against 
the revolution, the constitution, the re- 
formation, did thé introduction of Chris- 
tianity itself, which were all innovations 
upon the systems that precedéd them. 
From such reasoning as this, therefore, it 
would follow that all improvements are 


td be rejected ; and when such arguments 


are allowéd any weight, it must shew to 
thé world what slender hopes 'thiere ate 
for cut amendment, or even of. remaining’ 


a’ we aré, and exhibit us in-the ridiculous 


view of being deterniined'to reject all les= 
sons’ of experience,—to shut our, eyes 
against the light of trith hourly reflected 
upon ‘us’ by thé experiérice of surrounding 
ridtiodis—io Clittg’ iW ou éttérd; and- side 
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all their consequences. I wish gentlemey 
to bear in mind the wise observation 9 
my lord Bacon; “ Time is the pal & 
innovator; if time shall in its course altey 
things for the worse, and council sad 
wisdom shall not alter them for the better, 
what shall be the end?””—And what shal} 
be the end, if year after year, we persist 
in the same obstinate refusal to listen to 
the complaints and supplications of four 
millions of our fellow-subjects, entitled b 
their birth-rights to the same rights ag 
ourselves, and which without their zealous 
co-operation we shal! be unable to defend 
or retain? 
I could wish to have said a few words 
on the subject of the pledge given to the 
Catholics of Ireland, to secure their sups 
el to the measure of Union. But that 
as been argued already, and so ably, by 
hon. gentlemen near me, as tv sender any 
thing from me upon the subject quite un- 
necessary. I cannot, however, agree with 
the noble lord opposite to me (Castlereagh) 
as to the effect produced by the frequent 
agitations of this question. I think the 
speeches of those able and eloquent ad- 
vocaies who have supported the Catholic 
cause must have made a forcible imprese 
sion; and I am convinced from genera 
observation, that the more it is discussed, 
the more cléarly it is understood, the 
more are ancient prejudices dissipated, the 
more are its friends increased, and the 
number of its disinterested opponents dis 
minished. But is it matter of wonder if, 
after what the Catholics of Ireland were 
taught to expect at the Union,—f, after 
having repeatedly since urged their peti- 
tions, if after the frequent discussions 
their claims have undergone from that 
time to this, yet without obtaining any 
thing more than they got from the Irish 
parliament, in which they were forbidden 
to hope any longer, that they should feel 
inipatient and irritable from successive - 
disappointment to their most anxious 
hapes? Now, Sir, peace with the people 
of Ireland is that which is the most anxi- 
ously to be desired, because most, press; 
ingly demanded by our situation, and 
most essential to our common safety. I 
do most earnestly deprecate any con- 
duct towards the Catholic people of Irer 
land, that may place them in,a state, 
of disgust and hostility towards us... 
deplore the animosities, the heart-burn-, 
ings, the divisions which the rejection of 
this committee will inevitably.excite; and. 





"| thas must hecessarily follow from our suf- 
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fering the last remnant of those penal 
laws that continue to disgrace our statute 
books, to oppress and degrade any longer 
our Catholic fellow-subjects. If any man 
still harbours a sentiment of distrust to the 
fidelity of the Catholics; if any man 
doubts their loyalty, let him look to the 
history of their conduct through a century 
of the most galling oppressions, while 
that loyalty was goaded by a theusand in- 
sulting motives, and stimulaied by count- 
Jess provocations, which might have roused 
the most insensible to resistance and rebel- 
lion :—but, to which they submitted with 
unexampled fortitude and patience :—vir- 
tues which, as evinced by them, have been 
sometimes urged as arguments against 
their emancipation; because proofs of 
that passive obedience and non-resistance 
charged on their religion as a tenet which 
rendered its professors unfit for liberty.— 
Does any man doubt their attachment to 
the British empire, or their zeal and valour 
in proof of that attachment? I refer him 
to the annals of British triumph in every 
quarter of the globe for the last half cen- 
tury. Irefer bim to our scenes of military 
operation during the present war in Asia, 
in Spanish America, in Portugal, in Spain, 
in Holland, in Germany, in the Mediter- 
ranean ;—and I refer him to the history of 
your naval victories in every part of the 
world.—There he will find that some of the 

roudest trophies that adorn our standards 
or blazon the pages of our history, were won 
by Irish Catholics. And if he will look at 
home, and ask who are amongst the bravest 
defenders of our security,—that recruit 
our armies for abroad,—that erowd the 
ranks of the Irish militia at home,—and 
that contribute so numerously to manning 
of our fleets ?——He will find the same an- 
swer,— Irish Catholics. These are the 
men, whose valour can afford us a strong 
arm in the hour of adversity and danger : 
—and against such men we perpetuate a 
system of unjust and proscriptive laws, and 
refuse even to enyuire into the nature: of 
their petitions, or how far it is practicable 
on any ground to redress the grievances of 
which they complain !—Redress those 
grievances,—reciprocate with your Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects the sentiments of 
mutual confidence and affection,—which 
alone can render you strong, and impreg- 
nable. If the Catholics of Ireland have 
adhered to you with fidelity and valour 
under so many causes of disgust and: disal- 
fection ;—how entirely you can make thein 
your own by kindness, by redress, and 
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conciliation! How much more effectually 
can you avail yourselves of their energies, 
if you grant their petition. Ireland would 
then become a new sinew of strength in 
the body of the empire. She will be 
added, in all the vigour of her zeal and 
her power, to your national resources, 


You would no Jonger haye to consider her 


as a conquered country; you would no 
longer have to complain, that Ireland is 
the most vulnerable part of the British 
empire. I will not trespass longer on the 
time and patience of the House. 1 have 
endeavoured to argue shortly the twe 
broad features of the case before us,viz. 
the justice and the policy of the measure, 
and have endeavoured to shew my reasons 
for thinking it is both wise and expedient 
to consult the one, and to acknowledge 
the other. In God’s name, then, let me 
conjure the House to concede this ques- 
tion, not asa matter of triumph to any 
party, but of safety to all. I can assure 
the House that I am not actuated on this 
occasion by any feeling of hostility to- 
wards his Majesty’s mmisters, but I de 
bring with me feelings of affection for the 
Catholics of Ireland (arising from a sense 
of the justice of their claims) and of 
anxiety for the welfare of my country ; 
and I therefore implore the House to go 
into the committee, and at least let the 
claims of four millions of his Majesty’s 
loyal subjects be fairly, temperately, amd 
impartially discussed. Conciliation to the 
Catholics would be strength to you, and 
the affection of the people your surest de- 
fence. 

Sir T. Turton. Sir, I shall detain the 
House by avery few words. I can assure 
the House there is no gentleman who has 
spoken in favour of the Catholic claims 
more anxious to conciliate than I am, and 
if I thought what is now required could 
be safely granted, I would be as zealous 
for it as the warmest friend of. Ireland ; 
—and not only for the complete emanci- 
pation of the Catholics, but of every sect 
in the country debarred of constitutional 
privileges on account of religious opinions : 
no man is more anxious than myself to 
keep power from the hands of bigotry and 
intolerance. But then the difficulties 
which have been stated against the ques- 
tion I am not competent easily to sur- 
mount. It has been said that the Veto pro- 
posed for the adoption of the Catholics as a 
preliminary to any entertainment of their 
claims, is a mere stalking-horse to em- 
barrass the question ; if so, 1 shall be‘the 
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last to uphold it. But, Sir, I find it comes, 
in the first instance, in the shape of a pro- 
position from the clergy of the church of 
Rome themselves :—and if they now re- 
tract, what security have we tliat they will 
accede to any proposition made by us, or 
any pledge offered for them by: their 
friends ? This, Sir, is my objection to go 
into a Committee ; and my opinion is, that 
there never was'a time more ill chosen for 
carrying forward this question. For let 
me ask, if we should go into this com- 
mittee, would it not: be with an opinion 
that the Veto was indispensably necessary ; 
and have weany assurance whatever that 
this Veto would be conceded? What then 
would be the result of your leaving tuat 
chair, Sir, to let us ‘resolve into the com- 
mittee, why we should have the intolerance 
of the Protestant conflicting with the ob- 
stinacy of the Catholic :—and after dis- 
cussing, as we, have already done for suc- 
cessive days and nights, we should come 
‘out of the committee worse and more ex- 
asperated than we had gone into it. If 
any adequate and satisfactory security can 
be given for the liberties of this country 
under this concession, no man will be 
more ready to vote for full emancipation 
than myself, because no man more abhors 
every thing in the shape of intolerance: 
but until we have some. authentic assur- 
ance that such security will be given, 
and until we have some explanation as to 
the nature of that security, I see no good 
purpose on earth, that can be answered 
by going inte the committee, and there- 
fore cannot vote for it. 

Colonel Talbot. ‘Sir, unwilling as I am to 
trespass upon the patience of the House, 
yet I feelit my duty not to give asilent 
vote upon a question which I deem to be 
of the highest importance to the empire at 
large. This subject has already been so 
fully and ably discussed by my right hon. 
friend who opened this debate on a former 
night, that it’ would be presumption in me 
to attempt to throw any new light upon it, 
erage after the manner in which it 

as already been illustrated by the several 
hon. members who haye delivered their 
sentiments on this side of the House, with 
all of whom I perfectly coincide in opinion, 
except the hon. member below me, the 
member for Sligo. To say nothing of the 
illiberality of withholding the benefit ofthe 
constitution from so large a proportion of 
the population of Ireland, as your pe- 
titigners represent, in a political point of 
view, itmay be of the most material con- 
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sequence that the prayer of this Petition 
should be immediately attended to in the 
fullest extent ; and if ever there existed a 
moment in which a doubt could have been 
entertained on the policy of this measure, 
that doubt must now vanish from the 
minds of all thinking men, when the 
whole continent of Europe, if not alread 


united against you, is at least under the 


controul of the most implacable and for. 
midable enemy this country ever had to 
contend with. It is obvious from the 
character of Buonaparté, whose gigantic 
projects can only be realized by the sub. 
jugation of this country, that he will turn. 
the vast resources which he pqssesses, and 
which may be said to be almost unem. 
ployed, against ‘the most accessible and 
vulnerable part of the empire. I need 
hardly say I mean Ireland. Even if it 
should be contended that thesuperiority ot . 
our marine can, for a long time, disable a 
power who- has at his command an 
extent of coast from St. Petersburgh 
to Constantinople from becoming a for- 
midable naval one; still, Sir, from the 
disastrous turn of _affairs in Spain, which 
has placed that unfortunate country at 
the foot of Buonaparté, is it to be expected 
he will long delay at least an attempt 
to invade Ireland from that quarter; and 
if ever such an attempt could wear a 
prospect of success, it must do so from its 
being made from Spain, from whence one 
leading wind will convey the enemy to the 
Irish coast, whilst our fleets might be de- 
tained in harbour by the very wind which 
enabled him to put to sea. It is a singular 
fact, that there has long existed among 
the lower order of Irish a traditional be- 
lief, that if ever that country can be sub- 
dued it will be by a force departing from 
the shores of Spain. With respect to the 
latter country, it may not be too strong an 
opinion to hazard, that had the object of 
the present petition been granted two 
years ago, the affairs of the peninsula 
might now wear a very different aspect 
from what they unfortunately do at pre- 
sent. Ihave not the smallest doubt inmy 
mind that by those means you might have 
increased your army to any amount you 
pleased, and it may be no wild specula- 
tion to suppose, that 100,000 Irishmen, 
professing the same religion, and believed 
by the Spaniards themselves to be’ de- 
scended from the same original stock, 
would be received with greater cordiality 
and confidence,than an army supposed to 
consist of avowed enemies tu the Catholic 
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religion—an idea which must have made 
considerable impression on their minds. 
The few indulgences which have been 
shewn to our fellow <abjects professing 
that religion, could Buonaparté have dic- 
tated a line of conduct more likely than 
any other to hasten the accomplishment of 
his views, it would be that which has been 
pursued by his Majesty’s advisers with re- 
spect to Ireland. To those who would re- 
sist the claim of four millions of brave 
and loyal subjects to equal participation in 
civil rights, thereby depriving them of 
the greatest inducement to unite against 
the common enemy, the ground of an 
imaginary danger to the established 
church, i3 almost too contemptible and ab- 
surd. to notice. There are others, who 
professing (with the noble lord, and the 
right hon gent., his late colleague) to ac- 
knowledge the equity of their claims, and 
the policy of eventually acceding to it, 
would have you believe the present mo- 
ment is not atime when such a. concession 
would properly be made; to those, Sir, I 
can only say, the sooner a measure, the 
expediency of which is not denied, is 
adopted, the better. Every day it is 
delayed is a day lost. I shall, therefore, 
Sir, give my vote for going into a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Bernard.—Sir, as one of the repre- 
sentatives for Ireland, I cannot give the 
vote which I intend upon this question, 


‘without shortly declaring the principles 


by which I am actuated. Although I feel 
as anxious as any member of this House 
to conciliate the affections of my Catholic 
countrymen, by ceding to their wishes 
every thing compatible with the actual 
security of a Protestant constitution, and 
although no man more earnestly desires to 
extend to them what they now ask, under 
proper guards, yet, when I know the great 
influence which the Catholic clergy, and 
particularly the hierarchy, hold over the 
minds and conduct of their flocks; when I 
feel the vital necessity that exists now 
more than ever, for guarding that influ- 
ence from foreign intrigue, and when I 


consider the late resolutions of the general . 


Catholic committee in Ireland, refusing to 
give to the government any controul what- 
ever over the appointment of the Catholic 
bishops, I for one can never consent to 
give the Catholics a share in legislation or 
power, so long as they adhere to that prin- 
ciple. But even if we were to grant what 
the Catholics now ask, by a total repeal 
ef the remaining restrictions over them, 
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with a view to their perfect conciliation 
and contentment, I do net think we should 
be at all successful. ° In fact, Sir, I have 
no hopes of satisfying the great body of 
the Catholics, by any concession we can 
make on the present question, consistently 
with the security, and indeed the exist- 
ence of a Protestant establishment. That 
which they now claim is calculated only 
to gratify the ambition of the comparative 
few—and the want of which casnot be 
felt by the great majority, with whom, 
therefore, that want can be no grievance. 
There are other grounds of discontent in- 
finitely more prominent in the minds of 
the Catholic population of Ireland, that 
are at the same time so interwoven with 
the very existence of a Protestant esta- 
blishment, which, unless you are prepared 
either wholly to surrender or most mate- 
rially alter, you do nothing to the purpose 
of general conciliation: I mean the system 
of tythes, equally felt by other sects. But 
on all other subjects the Catholics of Ire- 
land at this moment enjoy every privilege 
and protection necessary to their freedom, 
prosperity and happiness, as well as every 
other sect of dissenters in the country. 
They have the free exercise of their reli- 
gion. They have a college endowed at 
the public expence, for the education of 
their clergy: all the sources of learning, 
of science, of commercial and professional 
avocation, and wealth, are open to them, 
as well as to the rest of their fellow-sub- 
jects, with the exception only of the legis- 
lature and of those high offices in the 
power of the state, which is is impossible 
for you to transfer to them, so long as 
they acknowledge a foreign influence over 
their minds and principles. And in as 
much as the Catholics under this system 
have acquired considerable property, and 
as their strength must increase with the 
strength of their country, it is for the inte- 
rest of the Catholic as well as of the Pro- 
testant that we should look with a jealous 
and vigilant eye towards every chance of 
foreign influence over so numerous a por- 
tion of the population of the country ; 
more especially at this moment, and in 
the present situation of Europe. For there 
is no man who knows the influence of the 
Pope over the Catholic mind of Ireland, 
and reflects that the present Pope is under 
theimmediate power of Buonaparté, nay, 
that he holds his office and his very exist- 
ence at the discretion and mercy of that 
man, who looks to the subyersion of this 





yempire as to the last achievement neces- 
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sary to crown his ‘ambition, and confirm 
his domination over the world;—I say, 
Sir, it is impossible for any man who re- 
flects on these things, and knows the avow- 
ed designs of that conqueror upon Ireland, 
not fo look with alarm at the means now 
in his power of influencing in his favour 
four millions of his Majesty’s Catholic 
subjects. It is for these reasons, Sir, that I 
cannot consent to give political power or 
influence to the Catholics, by yielding this 
measure, unless his Majesty is invested 
with as complete.a controul over the ap- 
ater of the Catholic hierarchy of 

reland, as he holds over every other sect 
of dissenters, and totally independent of 
all foreign influence whatever. I am far 
from thinking, Sir, that there are not very 
inany persons amongst the Catholics of 
Ireland who are men of the firmest loy- 
alty-and most exalted truth, to whom it is 
desirable to concede every privilege of the 
constitution, consistent with our security, 
and I know that they are as much inter- 
ested in that security as we can be: but 
so long as the Catholics acknowledge a 
foreign influence over their religious dis- 
cipline, and refuse to his Majesty any 
controul or interference whatever in the 
appointment of those ecclesiastical supe- 
riors who hold so absolute a sway over 
their minds and motives, I think it impos- 
sible for us to concede this measure. It is 
therefore with themselves to remove the 
impediment. Beside, Sir, as I before 
observed, with a view to the perfect con- 
ciliation and contentment of the great body 
of Catholics, there are other points still 
more necessary than this to concede: and 
more especially a modification of tythes, 
which forms by much the most general 
ground of discontent in that country: and 
convinced I am that you would do infi- 
nitely more towards conciliation and tran- 
quillity in Ireland by an effective regula- 
tion on this head, than by any thing you 
could do to gratify the ambition of the 
higher orders. 

Mr. Parnell.——At this protracted period 
af the debate, and late hour of the night, 
I shall not enter so much into detail on this 
question as I should have done if I had 
sooner been called upon by the chair. 
{Mr. Parnell had risen repeatedly to ad- 
dregs the House in the course of this and 
the last night’s debate.] _I shall confine 
myself principally to the new obstacle 
which has arisen in the way of carrying 
the object of the petitioners. In respect 


to the Veto, the necessity of it rests alto- 
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gether upon the degree of danger that is 
to be apprehended from foreign influence; 
for my part, I cannot'see this danger in 
the light that many do who have spoken 
on this subject. I cannot agree with those 
who conceive it possible for the Pope in 
any way to subvert our establishments, 
History proves to us, that long before the 
period of the Revolution, all the political 
influence of the Pope, with respect to this 
country, had ceased. His power after- 
wards became absolutely insignificant ; 
and during the whole of the question be. 
tween the Houses of Stuart and Brunswick, 
it was notorious that the Pope could not 
stir one Roman Catholic in Ireland. 1} 
therefore fee] no hesitation in saying that 
I cannot consent to the doctrine laid down 
by the right hon. mover of the question 
before us, that an arrangement to exclude 
foreign influence is absolutely necessary, 
bat on the contrary, I am prepared to vote 
the prayer of the petition, without con- 
necting with the concession any qualifica- 
tion*, I feel the more ready to do so, 





* Had it not been for the lateness of the 
hour, Mr. Parnell would have read the fol- 
lowing opinion of Mr. Fox respecting the 
influence of the Pope. 

“The Pretender being gone, and all 
other questions of radical difficulty remoy- 
ed as to him, we now come to another per- 
son-——the Pope. I wish to know whether, 
during the last 200 years, the Pope has 
been a person to be feared? If he has, it 
can only have been in one way, by his op- 
pression of the Catholics. Long before 
the period of the Revolution, all the po- 
litical influence of the Pope, with respect 
to this country, had ceased. His power 
became afterwards absolutely insignificant, 
and during the whole of the question be- 
tween the Houses of Stuart and Brunswick, 
it was notorious that the Pope could rot 
stir one Roman Catholic in Ireland. But 
it is stated that the persons principally 
concerned in the Rebellion of 1798, were 
Roman Catholics. I have no doubt that 
the Catholics had their share in that Re- 
bellion, but were they instigated by the 
Pope ? What! by the Pope while he was 
in a state of servitude and humiliation ? 
Did the Pope, while he looked to this 
country as almost his only support, wish 
to overturn our government, and prevail 
on the Irish Catholics to follow Messrs. 
O’Connor, Emmet, and M’Nevin? This 
fear of the influence of the Pope, when 





he has no power to do us harm, and when 
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whert Iconsider the nature of the securities 
that we already possess for the preserva- 
tion of our establishments, Besides those 
that have been mentioned in the resolu- 
tions of the bishops, and by members 
who have preceded me in this debate, 1 
desire the House will well consider the na- 
ture of the security we should obtain by 
doing that which we are required to do. 
What effect would the act of imparting 
the constitution to our Catholic countrymen 
produce, in securing their support in the 
preservation of that constitution ? Could 
we adopt any measure that would be more 
effectual in attaining the best possible se- 
curity forthe church and state? How 
could we give the Catholics a stronger 
motive to protect our constitution, than 
by giving them a full participation in the 
rights of it? Ihave always considered the 
great beauty of the constitution to consist 
in this, that it provided by its own excel- 
lencies and the advantage it confers for its 





he cannot do us good, even though he 
wish it, is perfectly absurd. It is an alarm 
which can be accounted for on no rational 
principle. Has the recollection of the 
proconsuls, sent by the Czsars to govern 
this country, left such an impression upon 
us, as to make us dread every thing that 
comes from Rome ? But it is said Buona- 
narté has obtained an influence over the 
Pope, the Pope governs the Irish priests, 
and thus Buonaparté will be able to attach 
to him the Catholics of Ireland.—Without 
canvassing the question of the inclination 
of the Pope to serve the views of Buona- 
parté, I shall admit that the French go- 
vernment will willingly employ his influ- 
ence, so far as they can obtain it.. That 
the great enemy of this country would be 

very willing to make use of such an en- 

gine, to serve his purposes in Ireland, I 
have no doubt. But how will he use his 

influence ? If you will repeal these laws, 

you will have nothing to fear from that 

quarter; but if on the contrary, you per- 

severe in your restrictions, the way in 

which the influence so much dreaded may 

be exercised, can only be this: the Irish 

Catholics will be told, « An equal parti- 
“ cipation of rights was held out to you, 
“ but instead of granting your just claims, 
“ instead of affording you the relief and 
“ protection you were promised, you are 
* still stigmatized as outcasts. You have, 
“therefore, now only to look to a Catholic 
“ emperor for assistance, and through him 
“ you may expect the emancipation which | 
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preservation and security. If this be true, 
what occasion is there for seeking any 
new security for it by coupling with the 
grant of it, any stipulation concerning the 
Catholic prelacy ? Of this power of the 
constitution to allay discontent, and to ac- 
quire for its support, the history of this 
country affords some striking examples. 
Wales for many years after its reduction 
by Edward 1, was ruled by a form of go- 
vernment, something - between hostility 
and government. ‘The people were some- 
times composed, never pacified. Wales 
was in perpetual disorder, and kept the 
frontier of England in perpetual alarm, 
To curb the rebellious spirit of the Welsh, 
fifteen statutes of penal regulation were 
passed, but with no good effect, till at 
length the eyes of your ancestors, asa 
great statesman has said, were opened to 
the ill-husbanding of injustice, and a com- 
plete representation in parliament was 





‘«‘ has been denied you,” This is the lan- 
guage which may be used, if you are de- 
termined to persist in your present system : 
but in the other alternative, what influence 
can the Pope have? Suppose he were to 
direct the priests to take care that none 
but Roman Catholic members were chosen 
for Ireland ; and suppose this influence 
were so far to succeed as to bring a con- 
siderable proportion of Roman Catholics 
into this House among the representatives 
from Ireland, is it likely that Buonaparté 
would find many friends among these Ro- 
man. Catholic members? If there were 
eighty members Roman Catholics, it 
would be an extravagant supposition, in- 
deed, to say thateven three of them would 
be so dead to all sense of honour and duty, 
so blind to the interests and happiness of 
their country, as to become the instruments 
of Buonaparté. Of the influence to be 
used in this way by the Pope, surely no 
reasonable person can entertain any se- 
rious apprehension. _Is it possible to look 
forward to any future circumstances under 
which that influence can become danger- 
ous? Great men, it is said, have long views, 
but some views are so long that my sight, I 
must confess, cannot reach them. It has been 
said of our system of government, Esto per- 
petua ; but I should desire no better secu- 
rity for. the power and the constitution of 
this country lasting for ever, than that they 
should ‘continue until either a Pope or a 
Buonaparté could obtain. a Popish ma- 
jority in this House.’’—Catholic. Debate, 
1805. 
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conferred upon them by Henry 8.—From 
this moment the tumult subsided, and it 
has been eloquently described—* peace, 
order and civilization, followed in the 
train of liberty: when the day-star of the 
British constitution had arisen in their 
hearts, all was harmony within and with- 
out.” So would it be in respect to Ire- 
land, if a complete representation were 
bestowed upon the Catholics ; if thisday- 
star of the constitution were suffered to 
rise in their hearts, all would then be 
peace, order and civilization, and har- 
mony would every where prevail. The 
cases of Chester and Durham furnish fresh 
instances of the power of the constitution 
in attaching those who enjoy it to the zea- 
lous support of it. If then the doctrine 
contained in these examples avail any 
thing, why not apply it. with respect to 
Ireland? If animosities of the most vio- 
lent nature and of long continuance were 
converted into the peaceable connection 
that has subsisted for centuries between 
England and these dependencies, why 
should not a similar way of governing 
Ireland be attended with similar advan- 
tages? Why should not the hostility 
* which now exists be converted into a union 
of mutual amity and affection equally 
profitable and beneficial to both coun- 
tries? And with such examples, why 
should we not depend upon the power of 
the constitution to secure itself, instead of 
suffering ourselves to be led by an ima- 
ginary danger to desire the problematical 
protection the Veto would afford us ? What 
the noble viscount (Castlereagh) said in 
the last night’s debate in respect to the 
connection between the Irish Catholic 
prelacy and the Pope at distant periods 
corroborates the truth of the doctrine 
which I have endeavoured to maintain. 
He has said that when all the penal laws 
were in force this connection was more 
intimate than it has of late been since the 
partial repeal of those laws. But no other 
satisfactory reason can be given for this 
alteration, except, that in proportion as 
you have suffered the constitution to be 
enjoyed by the Catholics, they have acted 
upon feelings and principles more con- 
sistent with the principles of that consti- 
tution, and with views more of a domestic, 
and less of a foreign description. As to 
what the noble viscount said of Ireland be- 
ing the only Catholic country in which 
the government has never interfered with 
the power of the Pope, the same doctrine 
will shew why it is not necessary in Ire- 
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land, whilst such an interference might 
have been essential in other countries, 
The governments of those countries to 
which the noble yiscount has alluded 
were despotic, and consequently weak, 
No operating principle existed within 
them to interest the people of them to 
support their government, Every foreign 
influence must, therefore, necessarily have 
been highly dangerous, and for this rea. 
son the rulers of those countries insisted 
upon and obtained a controul over that 
influence. But the different character of 
our government renders the example of 
these countries wholly inapplicable to our 
situation. We have a form of government: 
which provides for its own security ; we - 
fear no attack upon it by those who live 
under it; foreign influence could never 
prevail on a people that fully enjoy the 
British constitution to conspire against it; 
and therefore, no necessity exists on our 
part, similar to that which did exist in 
those countries, to controul the influence 
of the Pope. With respect to the Veto, 
this great advantage has resulted from the 
Petition now before us, that a vast deal of 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding 
has been done away. And it now turns 
out, that those who have desired it, have 
not sought for any such measure as that 
which they were supposed to seek. It 
has been distinctly avowed by the noble 
viscount, in explaining the resolutions 
of 1799, that the government of that day 
did not wish to obtain the patronage of the 
Catholic prelacy ; he has said the govern- 
ment would have been most unwilling to 
charge itself with the power of exercising 
such a patronage, and that such a patro- | 
nage was wholly unnecessary. The right 
honourable gentleman below me (Mr. 
Ponsonby) in his admirable speech, has 
also disclaimed all idea of seeking any 
patronage for'the crown inthe proposed ar- 
rangement. If then this discussion has 
been productive of no other good than 
that of producing this explanation, it will 
have served an excellent purpose,—be- 
cause it was upona supposition that such a 
patronage was desired, that the Catholics 
‘felt it to be their duty to oppose as they 
have done the measure of Veto. Had 
they not been deceived, they never would 
have adopted the course they have done ; 
for it appears from some of their own re- 
solutions, and from the opinion that is 
known to prevail among them, that there 
exists no substantial difference between 
that opinion, and the opinion of those wha 











‘nk: some arrangement respecting the 
pve sppointaisind of their bishops to be 
necessary. ‘The Catholics of the county 
of Kildare have said, in their resolutions 
ofthe 9th of May : 

« That a pret | and perhaps solitary 
obstacle to our wishie 
an apprehension rather generally enter- 
tained by our Protestant brethren, of the 
future nomination of our bishops being 
open to the interference of a foreign and 
hostile influence. 

« That however groundless and visionary 
such an~apprehension may appear to us, 
from our long experience of the eminent 
virtues, constitutional attachments, and 
exemplary conduct of the venerable body 
of our clergy—and disposed as we may be 
toconsider it as the last link of the broken 
chain of prejudice, still it behoves us to 


‘meet it with a calm and conciliatory tem- 


er—and to express our wishes and hopes, 
that in the event of the full concession of 
our claims, some means may be resorted 
to of quieting it for ever, 

“ That it appears to us, that a guard 
most effectual and permanent may be 
opposed to this apprehended influence. 

“« That on mature and dispassionate deli- 
beration, some measure may be devised, 
which shall render all-future episcopal 
appointment substantially domestic,—and 
that such an end may be obtained, by 
either vesting the nomination in the sur- 
viving bishops, or by the choice of the 
clergy of the diocese, in chapter assem- 
bled, or by some such proceeding as shall 
be found strictly compatible with the in- 
violability of our religion.” 

The General Committee of the Catho- 
lics have also resolved, on the 7th of May : 

“ That the secretary be directed to sum- 
mon all the members of the Committee on 
the 11th day of May instant, to take into 
consideration the "propriety of proposing 
to concert with the Catholic prelates in 
Ireland such measures as being perfectly 
consistent with the Catholic doctrine and 
discipline, may effectually and for ever 
prevent, as well the influence of the crown, 
as any foreign and hostile influence in the 
appointment of the prelates of our church 
in Ireland.” 

Those resolutions fully prove, that be- 
tween the right hon. gent. who has brought 
forward this motion, and those who agree 


with him in considering a domestic nomi- 


nation essential for the safety of the State 
and the Catholics, no such variance of sen- 
timent exists, as to leave it at all doubtful 
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that an arrangement may be accomplished. 
A circumstance of vast importance to the 
future prospects of the Catholics;—and one 
that takes away from the hon. gentlemen 
opposite all grounds for that vain triumph 
which they have exhibited, on the sup- 
position of a schism between the Catholics 
and their firm and steady parliamentary 
supporters. It is a circumstance also that 
affords a complete answer to the question 
of a learned judge; wey go into a Com- 
mittee if you have no plan to propose? I 
say, the circumstances of the case are at 
present such, that if you did go into a 
Committee, there exists no doubt that a 
se would easily be arranged fo the satis- 
action of all parties. 

Pass this vote to-night, said Mr. Parnell, 
and adjourn the sitting of the Committee 
for a fortnight, and I will undertake to say, 
that you will-find the Catholics ready to 
submit to you such an arrangement as will 
effectually provide against all the danger 
of foreign influence and French connec- 
tion. 

I should wish, Sir, to enter fully into 
the general merits of this question, but I 
shall not now attempt to do so, after the 
extended discussion that has taken place. 
As to the claim of right, I am prepared to 
contend for it, and will not relinquish it. 
I must: however, for the present, content 
myself with asserting that the Catholics 
have a right to complete equality of law. 
But if the House will not concede to them 
what they ask as a matter of right, I then 
call upon you to make the concession on a 

rinciple of gratitude-——What does the 
English nation owe to the Irish Catholics ? 
—What did it acquire by the surrender of 
Limerick?—Those who suppose that by 
that event a garrison town was only 
given up to king William, know nothing 
of the case.—It was the surrender of a 
large disciplined army; so large, that 
14,000 men belonging to it took advan- 
tage of the treaty to enter the French ser- 
vice. It put an end tothe third campaign 
that William was obliged to fight to con- 
quer Ireland. By it the Catholics ab- 
jured the sovereignty of their lawful king, 
James 2, and acknowledged the English 
title of William 3. By it the Catholics 
gave Ireland to England, and confirmed 
to the people of England the rights and 
liberties belonging to the revolution in 
1688; for till the Catholics submitted to 
William, no one can say the constitutional 
atrangement of 1688 was secure. What 


did the Catholics do for England in the 
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contest between the houses of Stuart and 
Brunswick? They adhered to their en- 
gagements entered into at the surrender 
of Limerick ;—they stood by England in 
bota the rebellions of 1715 and 1745;—~ 
they stood by her again in the contest 
- with her American colonies; and in re- 
apret to the rebellion of 1798, I declare, 
at if it had not been for the loyal exer- 
tions and example of the leading Catho- 
lics and of the Catholic clergy, Ireland 
could not at that time have been pre- 
served for England. I appeal forthe truth 
of what I say to no less authority than the 
report of the committee of the Irish House 
of Commons, drawn up by the person the 
most capable of forming a correct judg- 
ment on the transaction, the noble viscount 
opposite. But if, Sir, the House will not 
concede the prayer of the petitioners even 
on a principle of gratitude, then I say 
they ought to concede it on another prin- 
ciple—a feeling of compunction. You 
have governed for a century the Catholics 
of Ireland by statutes unexampled for 
their inhumanity, unwarrantableness, and 
impolicy ; adopted to exterminate a race 
of men, already worn down, and crushed 
by a series of calamities greater than ever 
one nation had an opportunity of inflicting 
on another; sanctioned by a people who 
owed their liberties, and by monarchs 
who owed their throne to a solemn cove- 
nant that no such statutes should exist. 
May I not then ask, whether the English 
nation, legislature, and King, have not a 
duty to fulfil to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland greater than that of justice ?—a 
duty of compunction, repentance and 
atonement. If the faith of'a solemn treaty 
made with them has been broken, it is not 
enough that it has been in part re-esta- 
blished—it ought to be religiously ful- 
filled. Ifthey have been ruled with ty- 
ranny, it is not enough that the tyranny 
should be relaxed—it should cease alto- 
gether. If they have been driven from 
the pale of the constitution, is it not enough 
that they should be allowed to pass its 
barriers—they should range free and un- 
controuled through all its rights. 

Sir Ralph Milbank,—Sir ; after the very 
able and eloquent speeches of the hon. 
members who have preceded me in the 
support of this motion, it will be quite 
unnecessary for me to trespass at any 


length on the attention of the House, in- 


the declaration of my own sentiments, I 
disclaim most heartily all those principles 


of bigotry which go to exclude any one | 
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class of loyal subjects from a participation, 
in the common rights and privileges of 
their country, merely on account of thes 
religious creed, and upon this ground { 
have always voted in favour of what J 
think the just claims of our Catholic fellow. 
subjects. To my understanding, eve 

prejudice and misconception towards thejr 
principles and tenets urged by their old 
Opponents, have been so fully and fair} 

answered, and so completely refuted, that 
I was led to imagine little if; any objection 
could nowremain to granting their request, 
But I lament extremely, that just as eyer 

thing was brought to a point, a new diffi, 
culty should have started to defeat the 
expectations of the Catholics, and preyent 
that cordial union of all his Majesty’s sub. 
jects so indispensable to our safety in the 
trying hour of danger, and that we are 
now to be told it is impossible to concede 
to the Catholics of Ireland a repeal of the 
last vestiges of degrading restriction under 
which they have so long and so patiently 
suffered, unless they can give us full and 
satisfactory security against the operation 
of foreign influence upon their fealty, 
In my mind, Sir, this is a mere pretence 
of those who oppose the Catholics, to throw 
difficulties in the way of their success: 
for, Sir, I ask, what stronger security can 
you demand than the inviolable honour 
and faith of the Irish Catholics, in their 
fealty and attachment to you under all the 
hardships, severities, and persecutions 
heaped on them by your ancestors? Can 
it be supposed that they will become less 
faithful—less attached to you—under a 
system of paternal kindness, of confi- 
dence, and a full participation in the 
rights and privileges you enjoy, than 
they have been under a system of jealous 
preclusion and unnatural hostility, so long 
excited againstthem. If you will not ae 
cept the most solemn oaths of those old,. 
tried, and faithful, but maltreated allies, 
backed by their conduct for the last cea 
tury, and supported by their own interest 
embarked with yours, as a security against 


all foreign influence, of whom are you to 
seek that security ? What better can they 
offer you than their conduct for the past, 
as an earnest of their fidelity for the fu 
ture ? Upon what other uate can you 


form.a judgment of the characters of man- 

kind, individually or nationally ? By what 

other means on earth can they convince 

you of their own integrity and of your 

error ? What bad principle or mal-inten- 

tion, religious or political, have you ever 
3 
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imputed. to them, that they have not 
completely refuted ? What oaths,—what 
pledges of their loyalty have you ever de- 
manded, that they have not eheerfully 
given—that they have not verified by their 
conduct, and, where occasion has offered, 
sealed with their blood? Upon’ what 
ground, then, do you justify your distrust ? 
Or do you prefer the risque of piquing 
the Catholics, by your ungenerous and 
unwarrantable suspicions, into a2 real at- 
tachment for foreign influence, rather than 
by a liberal confidence, amply warranted 
by their conduct, to secure for ever their 
alliance and affection ?>—more especially 
at a crisis when that alliance is indispen- 
sable to your security —to your existence ? 
Do you imagine that your wily enemy 
will not rejoice in your impolicy, and use 
every means in his power to heighten the 
disgust you excite by your rejection of 
the Catholic claims ? What stronger cause 
for triumph could you afford to Buona- 
parté, than in thus casting from you the 
affections and attachments of that body of 
men who alone can aid you in counteract- 
ing his designs upon your country. Will 
he not rejoice in this instance of your folly 
and imprudence, in neglecting to secure 
while you can the fidelity and affections 
of the people of Ireland, which it is your 
best interest to use every means in your 
power to procure? In every point of view, 
whether of policy, of reason, or philan- 
thropy, itis our duty to concede to the 
claims of our Catholic fellow-subjects. It 
is what they have every right to expect, 
and for which they have every fair claim 
upon your justice. It is alledged that the 
power of the Pope, urged by Buonaparté, 
may exert.an influence over the minds of 
the Irish Catholics hostile to us: but in 
my mind an influence infinitely more hos- 
tile in the minds of that people, will be 
created by our repeated and inexcusable 
resistance to their supplications.—I have 
no doubt of the propriety of your requir- 
ing from the Catholic every reasonable 
security on this head, nor of his readiness 
to give you that security by every means 
short of a departure from the essential 
tenets of his religious faith.—PThis, how- 
éver, is a sacrifice which you neither can 
nor ought to expect. But I ask, how is 
the Catholic to know the nature of the 
securities you demand, unless you define 
them? Or how are you to know whether 
he is prepared to give or refuse’ those se- 
curities, ot what others equally valid he is 
ready to propose, unless you go into the 
VOL, XVII, 
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enquiry, and Ph him an opportunity of 
explaining? These points I conceive will 
best be answered by going into a Com- 
mittee, and upon these grounds I shall give 
my support to the motion. 

Mr. M’ Naughten.—Sir, I should not rise 
to say one word upon this subject, but for 
the charges I have heard this night from 
some hon. members on the other side of 
the House, of cruelty and injustice from 
the Protestants of Ireland against their 
Catholic fellow-subjects.—Sir, the accusa- 
tion is unfounded : no part of the conduct 
of the Protestants towards the Catholics 
has been dictated by religious intolerance ; 
and refer to the whole course of the pre- 
sent reign, to shew whether it is the dis- 
position of a Protestant government to per- 
secute the Catholics, but on the contrary, 
whether the whole reign of his present 
Majesty has not presented one continued 
series of relaxation and indulgence to 
them? I refer Gentlemen tothe successive 
repeals, within the last thirty years, of all, 
the penal statutes which imposed upon the 
Catholic any injurious restrictions, and I. 
ask whether there, exists at this moment a 
single penal statute wrap | the Catholic 
in his liberty, his property, his education, 
or the free exercise of his religion? Will 
any man say that a Catholic cannot go 
into a court of justice for the maintenance 
of his right, with the same impartiality 
that a Protestant does? Can he not pur- 
chase property under the same security 
and protection that a Protestant can ? And 
is he not therefore as much interested as 
any other man of any class of people in 
the security of the constitution and of the 
country ? Sir, I am sure the Catholics of 
Ireland would shew themselves a loyal and 
a faithful people, if the safety of their 
country was in danger. Now, with re- 
spect to the question before the House, I 
think it should be the policy of every free 
country to admit of no foreign influence 
over any of its subjects. ‘The Catholics of 
this country, so far back as the reign of 
Edward the First, refused to admit any 
such influence as the Catholics of Ireland 
now acknowledge; and tlierefore, Sir, 
until the Catholics of Ireland change their 
sentiments, I will not vote for a measure 
which, so long as such foreign influence 
does exist, I believe to be dangerous to a 
Protestant state. I shall therefore vote 
against going into the Committee. 

Mr. Bayham.—Sir, The hon. gent. who 
has just addressed you, says the Catholics 
ought not to come to us again with their 
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complaints, because many of their griev- 
ances have been already redressed.—What, 
Sir! is the justice that has been done them 
to be charged against them as a debt; 
and have people no. right to complain of 
their present wrongs, because they for- 
merly have been oppressed to a still 
greater extent? Such a sentence shews 
more than volumes in what light the Ca- 
tholics have been considered, and are still 
considered by some; namely, as persons 
who have no rights, and to whom every 
thing that is left, is left as mere matter of 
favour. The hon. gent. particularises; he 
asks you, do not the Catholics come into 
a court of justice on equal terms with the 
Protestants, and do they not enjoy quiet 
possession of their property? And is it in 
a British House of Commons that such 
questions as those can be asked? What, 
Sir, would he have us to consider it asa 
possible case, that men could be, at this 
time of day, nonsuited for their religion, 
or plundered of their property for an ar- 
ticle of faith? 

Sir, that such sentiments can even now 
be uttered, convinces me (what I have 
thought before) that the main ground on 
which this question ought to rest has not 
been sufficiently insisted on; namely, the 
beer of right. For of absolute and in- 

efeasible right do I maintain that it is, 
that every subject, when he has discharg- 
ed every civil duty to the state, may claim 
the enjoyment of every civil privilege. I 
maintain that to grant the most perfect 
religious toleration is not only the first 
dictate of political wisdom, but the first 
law of political justice. It is moreover 
not only the first mark of benevolence 
to man, but of piety and submission to 
God. 

It will be said, perhaps, why this praise 
of toleration; it is at least quite unneces- 
sary, for where are the enemies of tolera- 
tion? Sir, if it is about things, and not 
about words that we are now occupied, | 
answer, without hesitation, you are the 
enemies of toleration, you who have hi- 
therto refused to grant the prayers of the 
Catholics, and now refuse even to hear 
then. That you are not the enemies of 
toleration is an answer you have in com- 
mon, not only with all those who have 
merely held intolerant principles, but 1 
verily believe with every persecutor that 
ever dyed his hands in blood. There is 
in the character of intolerance something 
$0 revolting vo the understanding as well 
.a8 the heart of man, that I question if any 
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one ever yet owned it, I will not say to 
others, but evento himself, that he was ine 
tolerant. When Trajan, instead of, pu. 
nishing the Christians in a mass, sent only 
Ignatius to the wild beasts as an example, 


‘no doubt he thought himself the pattern 


of toleration.—When Philip drove the. 
Moors, out of Spain to perish in the deserts 
of Africa, it is recorded that he piqued 
himself on his clemency towards them, 
and when Louis revoked the edict of 
Nantes, he feared that he was even cri- 
minally tolerant. But why take the ex. 
amples from Pagans and Catholics only? 
Did not the first Protestant parliament in 
Scotland make it death to say the mass? | 
dare be bound the teachers of those days, 
who instigated this execrable law, did not 
the less for that claim to be the ministers 
of mercy. ‘Thus, our forefathers, who 
passed those laws against the Catholics 
which have so long disgraced our Statute 
book, no doubt were all professors of tole- 
ration; and thus the opposers of this 
motion would boast of their toleration; 
though they seek to keep the Catholics 
under injurious privation and ignominious 
distinction, purely on account of their 
religion; for to their political conduct or 
principles there is neither complaint or 
objection, and every political piedge that 
can be devised they have offered over and 
over 2gain. 

‘Ihanks to the genius of the age, such. 
enormities as intolerance bas formerly led: 
to, cannot now be repeated; possibly also 
the general humanity of those gentlemen 
might so far correct their bigotry, as at 
any rate to prevent them from being the 
abettors or authors of such cruelties. But 
still 1 must say their principles have no- 
thing to do with toleration. Their system 
may be called suspended persecution, mi- 
tigated severity, or what you will; but 
toleration is of another family; the fruits 
may resemble, but they spring from a dif- 
ferent root. Their system, like some poi- 
sonous plant, removed to a milder climate 
aud more genial soil, may be so far dulci- 
fied as to become seemingly innoxious, 
but restored to its native shades will bear 
poison- again—this is a wholesome root, | 
and grow where it will,. its fruit will be 
wholesome. , Let the true principle of to- 
leration be established, and let the dark 
ages come again, no persecution will en- 
sue; but let the. principles of the. right 
hon. gent. get into harsher hands, and in 
a less enlightened age, and men will again 
be led to torture and death for religious, 

















opinions. The difference is this, one sus- 
nds the exercise of severity, the other 
abhors the right of interference. 
What then is’ true toleration? For the 
answer, we are not, as some would have 
us, to look merely to the etymology pf 
the word ; for then must we say, that a 
religion would be tolerated even if its 
professors were enjoined never to go out 
but with gives and fetters on. Then we 
must admit that the Hugonots were tole- 
rated in France when each man was al- 
lowed to pray in his closet, and was 
hanged only when he associated with two 
or three others for the sake of religious 
communion. Then must we admit that 
the Cathélics of Ireland were tolerated 
when they were deprived of every civil 
right, and that they are tolerated now 
when only some of the former invidious 
distinctions remain. 
But, it is said, what now remains is of 
little moment, and it is even asked, of 
what they complain? Sir, they complain 
indeed of those privations which: take 
away from them almost every pursuit of 
laudable ambition, but’ much more do 
they complain of the light in which they 
are regarded by the laws. Feeling them- 
selves to be as good and as loyal subjects 
as any Protestant whatever, they com- 
plain that they are marked out as objects 
of suspicion and jealousy. They com- 
plain that this induces such sentiments re- 
garding them as have been expressed by 
the last hon. speaker, treating them as 
persons deserving less privilege and re- 
spect than their fellow subjects. Let any 
man put it to his bosom how he. would 
feel under similar circumstances, be the 
distinction itself ever,so trivial. It is not 
‘the thing—it is the intention—it is the ef- 
fect—degradation in the minds of others 
and humiliation in their own, the more 
painful the less it is merited. 
_ But what is then the principle of true 

toleration? Sir, we have an answer from 
the highest authority so express, that it 
would seem to have been made for the 
very occasion, and in anticipation of the 
errors into which religious zeal would lead 
human blindness. Memorable words ! 
which, though they may have been quoted 
for sinister purposes, proceed not the less 
from divine wisdom and immortal truth: 
«“ Render to Cesar what is Cesar’s, and to 
God what is God’s.”? What is it then that 
Cesar or the state can, at the utmost 
claim? It will claim perfect obedience to 
every civil institution: perfect perform- 
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ance of every civil duty. Equal contri- 
bution to every burden of the state—in- 
clusive of that which is to support the re- 
ligious establishment, because a’ religious 
establishment is essential to the civil wel- 
fare of the state. Butall this done and 
performed, the state has no more to ask— 
the rest is God’s—and any farther claim 

whether by injunction, inhibition, direc 

penalty, or privation for non-compliance, 
is intolerant, impolitic, unjust, and above 
all, most unchristian. 

But setting aside the consideration of 
justice and religion, one cannot but stop a 
moment to contemplate the impolicy and 
absurdity of the thing. The state de- 
mands of its subjects every act which 
may contribute to its-safety and welfare. 
Well, this is done and performed. Next 
it demands an opinion, and subjects those 
to a privation who do not comply. Why; 
can a man comply? Is his opinion in his 
own power? He may, indeed, consent to 
be a hypocrite, and thus thousands of hy- 
pocrites have been made, but no convert 
was ever thus made from the beginning 
of the world, nor will there till the end 
of it. 

In the attempt, however, you are very 
likely to make a bad subject, and thus 
many bad subjects are made. I think, 
Sir, I feel in my own bosom, every prin- 
ciple and sentiment that belongs to a 
good subject. There is no duty to my 
country 1 would not fully perform, no 
sacrifice for which it would call and from 
which I would shrink; not only because 
I love my country for its own sake, but 
because it confers upon me more civil 
rights than any state ever yet conferred 
on its subjects. But thus could I not feel 
were I an Irish Catholic; I could not, in 
the same sense, be a good subject. I 
should, indeed, not be a rebel, because, 
viewing the evils of resistance, I should 
submit,—nay balancing the other good 
belonging to my country. against this its 
injustice to me, I might still prefer it to 
any other country. But that unchecked 
love, that, entire devotion to it which I 
now feel, I could not feel as an Irish Ca- 
tholic under their present oppression. 

Here we have an answer to that ques- 
tion so often asked with regard to Ireland. 
Whence comes it that the Irish have al- 
ways manifested a more restless and law- 
less disposition than any. other nation 
equally civilized? Is it any thing in the 
soil or climate? No country more fa- 
voured under heaven. Is it the want of 
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law? No. .Of police?, In few countries 
have so much attention been paid to the 
police. Is it any thing in the native ge- 
nius or, character of her inhabitants? I 
think, Sir, if a” prince were asked over 
what sort of people. he wished to reign, 
he would answer, (if he knew what he 
was about) ‘Let me have a people of 
“ strong. affections and ardent character, 
‘* unbounded in their gratitude and devo- 
‘ tion to those they love. Such are the 
*‘ subjects to make me the’ happiest of 
‘< princes, and who under me shall be the 
‘«* happiest of people. My reign shall be 
* glorious as itis happy ; and as toforeign 
*¢ invasion, it will. only be mentioned as a 
* subject of derision.’ Haye I, Sir, en- 
tirely failed-in describing the Irish cha- 
racter, and do we not feel that something 
like this picture might be realized? The 
fault then, is not with the people; nor is 
it with their governors; for we see (though 
doubtless there have been exceptions) that 
frequently. the attachment of the nation to 
their governors has been (as I believe is 
now the case) both warm and general. 
No, Sir, the cause why the people of Ire- 
land are more restless and more lawless 
than any other, is this: that whereas in 
every other country the religion of the 
people is protected by, and in alliance 
with its laws, here it is proscribed by the 
Jaw.; and thence arises such a collision of 
duties, of interests, and of feelings, as can- 
not fail to perpetuate that perturbed state 
till the fundamental cause is removed. 
Here, Sir, I must observe that it is easier 
for an English Catholic to be a good sub- 
ject, than an Irish Catholic. I hope I 
shall not be understood as detracting from 
the merits of that excellent body of our 
fellow-subjects, the English Catholics, 
whose exemplary patience,—-whose. pa- 
triotism triumphing over the sense of their 
wrongs, excite an admiration which it is 
not easy to express. May they soon re- 
ceive, 1 will not say the reward, but the 
justice to, which their conduct has so long 
entitled them! Butsuch conduct has been 
éasier for them, than for the Irish Catho- 
lics. Doubtless an act of injustice, whe- 
ther done to a small or a greater number, 
is the same; but the sensation it excites 
is different. The general feeling, that the 
minority must submit to the will of the 
majority, weakens the sense of whatever 
wrong they may suffer. But the Irish 
Catholics have not this salvo for their feel- 
ings ;—they form a prodigious majority 


of the people, and Ireland exhibits that 
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strange phenomenon, where a small, mi- 
nority of the people have attempted and 
succeeded, not only in dictating a reli. 
gious establishment foreign to the religion | 
of the mass, but in imposing penalties on 
the majority for non-conformity. 

Sir, when we are condemning the Irish 
for those ebullitions of resistance which 
have occurred, with all the melanchol 
consequences belonging to them, we ought 
to take these considerations into account, 
— If we do, I think, that in reviewing the” 
history of Ireland, in observing how they 
have been treated ;—originally wronged, 
—always oppressed,—often deceived, 
twice confiscated within a short period,— 
we shall be less inclined to wonder at the 
restless state in which Ireland has remains 
ed, than to wonder that there should still 
continue there so much attachment to this 
country as there does. Be it our happy 
task to improve and to justify this attach- 
ment ;—to try that new experiment with 
Ireland, of ruling them by their hearts, 
and of reconciling their laws to their relis 
gion. 

If I were to address separately any class 
of persons who oppose this motion, I think 
it would be those whe oppose it chiefly 
on religious grounds; for I think, if one 
could for a moment induce such to divest 
themselves of those, ideas and opinions 
with which they are now encircled, as it 
were, in an atmosphere of prejudice; if 
one could get them for a moment to view. 
the case as a subject entirely fresh and 
new, it would be impossible for them to 
continue their opposition.—That persons 
can have made religion the parent of into- 
lerance,—that persons meaning sincerely 
can have extracted persecution out of 
Christianity, is one of those things which, 
seeing it before our eyes we cannot deny, ' 
but which, if we would account for it, con« 
founds both our reason and imagination, 
History tells the horrible extravagance to 
which such perversions have led, and pre= 
sent experience shews that they are not 
wholly extinguished.—Whence dees this 
solecism arise, that froma religion, the 
essence of which is humility and love, 
any thing can grow that is so insolent and 
uncharitable? It comes from this wretched 


imperfection of the human mind, which 


leads men, in pursuing an end that is 
good, to forget the means by which they 
pursue it. They love their religion, and 
would support it. But religion will. not 
thus be supported,—it wants not svch aid, 
but abhors it, Such aid may injure, bat 
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benefit the church; and there is 

peti in the nature of the thing that 
makes it 30.—Hence the season of power 
has always been the season of corruption 
in.the church; while the day of distress 
has been the harvest of virtue, and the 
triumph of Christianity. Have these med- 
dling Christians so weak a sense of the 
truth they profess, as to think it cannot 
defend itself; or if they will undertake 
its defence, would not their victory be a 
little more clear and honourable without 
the aid of a constable ?—-Do these pre- 
sumptuous worms think that God cannot 
support himself without their disabling 
statutes! Sir, these persons do inexpressi- 
ble injury to the cause they would sup- 
port; not only by the discredit they 
bring on religion, and of which its ene- 
mies have always been ready to take ad- 
vantage, but by teaching its professors to 
lean in any degree on foreign aid, and less 
on what is their only true and legitimate 
support, purity of doctrine, purity of life, 
and an humble zeal in the discharge of 
its ministry. 

. It seems to me that some of those persons 
have either,forgot or too little studied their 
church history, when they would repre- 
sent the difference between the Catholic 
and Protestant religion to be so essentially 
extreme and irreconcilable. I suspect, 
if they were to come to a fair examination 
_ of the matter, they would be surprised to 
find how much they had been misled by 


the misrepresentation and exaggeration, 


which it was for a considerable time the 
policy of thiscountry to favour and extend. 
A policy which (whether or no it could be 


justified at the time) has now neither ex-: 


cuse nor pretext. Such persons would 
find that the difference is really not as 
wide as they imagine : that the original 
breach. was occasioned rather by corrupt 
practices, than. erroneous opinions ;—that 
it was rendered absolute rather by political 
than religious causes ;. and that the first 
reformers, so far from deeming the differ- 
ences irreconcilable, had Jaboured hard to 
produce reconciliation. That the ig- 
norance and darkness of the times. should 
produce, in religion as in every thing else 
error and corruption was to be expected. 
But are we to_fasten on the Catholics, as 
an inherent sin, all those errors-and corrup- 
tions, or are we not to make the same al- 
lowance for the Catholics on account of 
the times, as is made forevery thing else ? 
As well might we fix on our constitution 
all the tyrannies of Henry the 7th and 8th, 
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as on the Catholic religion all the abuses 
then defended. In common justice, we 
ought to try them by their tenets as now 
professed, understood, and exemplified in 
their conduct, if this is done, we shall find 


‘them maintaining no practice, and holding 


no doctrines (whether free from error ‘is 
another question) ; but none which are 
incompatible with the true principles of 
good subjects or sincere christians.— Why 
then, when every motive of religion or 
policy prompts a reconciliation, shall we 
declare interminable war with them, not 
only to the great danger of the state, but 
great injury to the cause of christianity ? 
I verily believe that no man could render 
either a greater benetit tothe state or a 
service more acceptable to God, than he 
who should do-any thing to heal those 
deep wounds which christianity has re- 
ceived in the contests of its disciples, and 
in any degree to approximate those who 
worship and love the same master. It is 
here impossible not to notice a former pub- 
lication made in this view by a worthy 
bart. (sir J. Hippisley), as well as his able 
speech in seconding the motion now before 
the House. The execution is as honoura- 
ble.to his understanding, as the purpose is 
to his heart ; and for it I think hedeserves 
the united thanks of the christian world. 
But it is said the restrictions left on the 
Catholics are not intended either for the 
purpose of punishment or to bring them 
over, but for that of self-defence. 
Self-defence against whom? Against 
those who offer you every pledge of secu- 
rity that you can devise for their political 
principles. Who draw the distinction be- 
tween their religious and political duties 
so Clearly, that you cannot by possibility 
misunderstand them. Who exemplify 
their political principlesby their conduct : 
—who, if you still doubt their sincerity, 
refer you to their conduct in peace, in war, 
in rebellion } who recruit your armies and 
man your navy; who illustrate the Ca- 
tholic practice by the victories they have 
achieved for you and the blood they are 
shedding in your defence. Are these the 
persons against whom you are maintaining 
penalties on the ground of self-defence ? 
Self-defence ! and by what means? By 
taking from them the sword? No: you 
leave them the sword, and take from them 
the feather of distinction, the soldier’s 
pride and honour; that which cannot add 
to his strength, but must confirm his attach- 
ment. But the. absurdity is not less in 
other points of view. A regiment shall. 
9° 
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ought not constitutionally to admit the 
knowledge of) that his Majesty has a 
strong opinion against conceding further 


consist entirely. of Catholics, a ship shall 
be entirely manned by Catholics ; of these 
persons you have no fear, amongst whom, 
if there were any dark principles in their 
religion, which could render it dangerous, 
such danger must more probably exist ; 
but the officer, the man of enlightened 
education, with whom such danger must 
at any rate be less; he who has moreover 
stronger motives; both of interest and of 
honour, to be faithful to the state he serves, 
itis of him you will be jealous, against him 
you will guard ; he shall not be trusted 
beyond a certain rank; and, you say, 
whereas we have 50,000.Catholics fighting 
in our army and navy, for further security 
against the evil designs of such, be it enact- 
ed that no Catholic. shall become member 
of a corporation, or become a director of 
the bank ! 

The argument, that Catholics cannot be 
trusted on their oaths seems now to be 
less relied on than formerly, but as it has 
not been wholly abandoned, I will net 
pass it over, for it is, not only of an ab- 
surdity which no invention could surpass, 
but of a malice fit only for the devil. 
Thus it stands: the Catholics cannot be 
trusted on their oath. What then? Do 
“ you exterminate them? This would be 
intelligible, and almost be just. Do you 
deprive them of the protection of the 
laws, of which they would be unworthy 
This also would be intelligible, and would 
be just. Do you disqualify them from 
taking an oath, which seems the necessary 
consequence ofsuch an opinion concern- 
ing them? No one of these things you 
willdo, but you will put them to the 
test of an oath, whether they are of a 
religion or not which disregards an 
oath. — But, Sir, the wickedness of 


this argument shall not escape under | 


shelter of its absurdity. Those who, 
from the sophistries of the most wicked 
persons in the worst ages, never adopted 
by the. Catholics at large, and now dis- 
claimed by all, can conclude thus of three 
fourths of Ireland and three-fourths of 
Europe, should excite something more than 
contempt, and their argument should only 
be mentioned, that it may be trampled 
under foot with abhorrence. 

Of the King’s conscience we also hear 
less now than formerly. It is, indeed, 
very clear, that without the utmost disre- 
spect to his Majesty that could not be 
considered as a case of conscience, which 
has already been so often broken through. 
—But we. will suppose (what this House 





to the Catholics. If so, his Majesty will 
do his duty. But let usdo ours. If we 
think they ought to be conceded to, it is 
our duty to give that advice. We are 
here to counsel, and not to flatter. Some 
gentlemen would delay such advice til] 
what they call a favourable moment y 
that is, till we suppose it would be ac- 
ceptable. Such a mode of acting would 
obviously destroy all the uses and func. 
tions of this House. But is indeed such 
delay within our power? Are we sure 
the times. admit of it. Are we’ sure 
that we shall not want the cordial union 
of every man in Ireland, before the period 
to which they would delay a measure 
which alone.can produce it? Are we 
sure that foreign devices, working on in- 
ternal discontent, may not, before the 
time to which they would delay its res 
medy, produce mischief perhaps irrepa- 
rable? Are we not sure that the slower 
it arrives, justice becomes the less grate- 
ful? Do we not see that even now; 
that which would but a few years ago 
have been gratefully accepted, with the 
conditions annexed, is refused under those 
conditions? Have we quite forgot our 
dear-bought experience with America, 
when avarice led the way, and _ pride 
would not retreat, from claims in them. 
selves unimportant ? As concession was 
delayed, those claims rose higher, till at 
last concession could not keep pace with 
them, and in the end we could not pur- 
chase her friendship even by the conces- 
sion of all.—May this not, be the case 
with Ireland, and may we not delay our 
justice till it shall be too late ! 

It would seem, Sir, as if every motive 
which can act on the human mind all 
combined to urge us to the same con- 
clusion. — 

* Can love allure us, or can terror awe ?” 

Do we long to join with our brethren in 
Ireland in the strongest union of affection*: 
Do we dread the loss of Ireland,—that 
which must now be the loss of England: 
also? Dowe like peace and safety bet- 
ter than commotion anddanger? Do we 
love justice ? do’ we love religion ?—All, 
all these motives urge us tothe same point: 
Justice to and friendship with the Ca- 
tholics. 

To such reasons it would seem impos- 
sible that any authority could give addi- 
tional weight, Yet, as if that no possible 
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ground might be wanting, we have here a 
force cf authorities, such as perhaps had 
never before concurred on any subject. 
‘The authority of every great man since 
the case has existed. That of Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Pitt, who differing on almost 
every other subject, could not but agree 
on this. That of Mr. Burke, whose wis- 
dom on late occasions, has seemed almost 
prophetical. That of lord Cornwallis, the 
pacificator of Ireland. That of a right 
hon. gent. present (Mr. Grattan,) who if 
any man ever deserved more than an- 
other to be called the patriot of his coun- 
try, deserves that proudest of all titles.— 
And shall I omit to mention the authority 
of him, so long the pride and ornament of 
this House and country, of whose loss we 
are: hourly trembling to hear, (Mr. 
Windham.) So lately and so fervently did 
he urge the cause of the Catholics, that 
it is impossible not to feel as if he wete 
now amongst us, and pleading that cause 
to our hearts which he can no longer 
plead to our ears. He may be gone, and 
that voice on which we have so often 
hung with improvement and delight, 
may be heard no more! But let not what 
he said be lost upon us ; let his precepts, 
and let his example live.—Never shall 
his memory die while virtue, genius, 
patriotism, integrity, courage, and all the 


’ qualities and attainments which can adorn 


or honour human nature, continue to be in 
estimation. 

As tothe Veto, I confess I have been 
extremely sorry to see that it is refused b 
the Catholics, not being, (as I think,) at 
all connected with any of their religious 
opinions. But I have been sorry rather 
because it would delay the accomplish- 
ment of that which they desire, than that 
the Veto appears to me of any great 
moment in itself; and my reasons are 
these : 


First, Ido not discover the danger of | 


foreign influence, and secondly, I do not 
see how, if that danger did exist, the Veto 
would be an adequate guard against it. 

I do not see the danger ; for I think the 
separation between spiritual and temporal 
power is so perfectly drawn and well un- 
derstood, that the former can uno longer 
act onthe latter, and I think the state of 
Europe isa proof of it. If it is objected 
that spiritual power in Ireland is more effec- 
tive than elsewhere, I answer that thisis pre- 
cisely owing to.the depression in which the 
Romish church has there been held ; and 
that if you would reduce spiritual power 
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in Ireland to the same nullity as to tem- 
poral matters, which it has fallen to every 
where else, you must let it alone, and not 
oppose it. 

But if. it were otherwise, and thatthe 
spiritual influence of the Pope extended 
over temporal matters to any considerable 
degree ; still, from what we have expe- 
rienced lately, we should rather consider 
that, as the power of a friendly ally, than 
of an enemy. While the present Pope 
continues no danger need be feared. In- 
deed it is impossible to mention this pre- 
late without the highest admiration. De- 
prived of every comfort, subject to every 
indignity, exposed to a danger, as- 
sailed by every temptation ; his constancy 
and resignation in suffering, and his 
courageous adherence to his duty, pre~ 
sent a spectacle of virtue and religion 
which has not been surpassed in the chris- 
tian history. : 

But it is said, another Pope may follow, 
nominated by, anda tool in the hands of 
our enemy :—I answer, that this may hap~ 
pen, but also,it may not happen. If it 
does, it remains tobe seen whether such a 
Pope would have in Ireland the influence 
we fear. From the declarations. of the 
Catholics, as well as the reason of the 
thing, there is good ground to believe that 
he would not, and thus the danger we ap- 
prehend may never arrive. 

Sir, 1 willnot incur a present and certain 
danger to avoid one that is future and con- 
tingent. Besides, I contend that when 
that danger arrives, it will better be 
guarded against than it can now ; because, 
the existence of the danger being then 
apparent, all good men would join with us 
in adopting the necessary measures: and 
those things which are now resisted as a 
concession to our unjust apprehension, 
would then be calied for by the Catholics 
as a security for their own independence. 

But, if the Catholic clergy retaining 
atemporal influence over the people of 
Ireland, should ever be ina state to be 
acted on by: our enemy, through the me« 
dium of the Pope. I imagine that the Veto 
would be but a feeble rampart to protect 
us. The civil laws of the country would be 
a much more powerful guard, and if they 
are inadequate to the case, much may be 
added as circumstances may require. If 
disused, the Veto is nothing; if putinto ac- 
tion, itwould be a perpetual cause of irrita- 
tion, and that without, as I think, gaining a 
single point. In every view, domestic no- 
mination offers, without those objections, 
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a more practicable as well as amore ef- 
fectual security. 

Though I think the Catholics are wrong 
in refusing any thing which their religion 
does not command them to refuse, yet I 
think from all that has passed, they are 
entitled to much allowance. They have 
not been well treated, they may therefore 
naturally be suspicious and unjust. But 
let them, on the other hand, make a due 
allowance for the fears and prejudices of 
the Protestants. We also had once much 
to complain of, and if our suspicions and 
prejudices be not wholly worn out, in our 
turn we may be excused. — Let the Catho- 
lics and Protestants but once meet for a 
moment in this temper and the thing is 
done. It is with us to set the example, 
for we are the strongest, and have there- 
fore the least cause to fear. We have 
been last inthe wrong, and ought there- 
fore to make the advance. 

Many and deep have been the disap- 
pointments of this country ; great the 
successes of our enemy, and great is our 
present danger, but we have now in our 
power, and by the single voteof this night, 
to gain over Buonaparté a victory more 
important than he ever gained over his 
enemies. 

Finally, if nothing can convince or per- 
suade the opposers of this motion, let 
them at least recollect how vain their op- 
position must be. As well might they 
stop the tide of the Atlantic from flowing 
on the shores of Ireland, asstop the tide of 
opinion which prevails through that coun- 
trv, in favour of Catholic emancipation. 
All that they can do by their opposition is 
to delay it for avery little while, and to 
cause that to be the result of desperate 
conflict and painful victory, which they 
ought to owe to the justice and love of this 
eountry: 

_ Captain Parker rose amidst a loud cry 

of question, question.—Sir ; Iam aware that 
the question has been loudly called for ; 
and certainly I should have no wish to 
protract the discussién to any greater 
length,-but for the desire I have to answer 
an cbservation made by the hon. gent. who 
spoke last. The hon. gent. in his speech, 
was very eloquent in recommending con- 
ciliation on the part of ‘his —_er go- 
vernment, towards all classes of his.Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. With his observations in 
this respect I perfectly agree ; but I can- 
not consent to have it go forth that his 
Majesty’s government have been in any 
respect inattentive to the interests of the 
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subject, when the grievance came in a 
shape which could be removed with safety 
and prudence. The hon. gent. has not 
taken much notice of the prevalence of the 
disposition in the officers of the army and 
navy, to indulge the men, of whatsoever 
religion they may be, in the course they 
think best of worshipping the Deity. J] 
can assure the hon. gent. I have seen that 
with great pleasure, and certainly there has 
beena very good reason for doing it ; for 
as a means of conciliating the men, it was 
the best that could have been adopted. 
Nor has this disposition been less manifest. 
ed on the part of his Majesty’s ministers ; 
and certain I am, painful as their duty 
sometimes is, if the hon. gent. was himself 
in the administration he would do the same 
—(a laugh). I would ask him, whether it 
is not always better to conciliate than to 
provoke ; and whether the character of 
the British nation has not been rendered 
conspicuous throughout the world for this 
very disposition ? Sir, no man will deny 
me that. I know that this has been ‘the 
case on the particular services to which I 
have had the honour of being attached. 
In Sicily and in Malta we have always 
maintained the character of Great Britain, 
It has been by conciliating wherever we 
go, that England has so many friends, and 
so proud‘aname. But, Sir, with respect 
to the immediate question before us. We 
are now talking of personages, whose iden- 
tity it is difficult to ascertain. The right. 
hon. gent. who brought forward this ques 
tion, talked to us about the Pope. Now 
I would ask any man to tell me who is the 
Pope? Why it is as difficult to find out 
who he is, as it is to tell us who is the 
King of Spain. We really know not who 
the one or the other is. Sir, in respect to 
what has been said of the Irish character, 
I have little tosay.. I lament as much as 
any man can the unfortunate commotions 
that have taken place in that country. 
Whatever may have been said to the pre- 
judice of their loyalty and attachment, I 
cannot undertake to touch upon such 4 
subject. I can only say, that if the hon. 
ent. had witnessed their conduct in the 
Mediterranean he would think very highly 
ofthem. I never saw an instance where 
they were called upon that they did not 
do their duty like other men and like 
sailors, as they ought. Always obedient 
and attentive totheirduty. But these men 
were always protected in the pursuit of 
their réligious tenets. Do you think I ever 





prevented a Catholic from going tq chapel, 
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jn whatever port. we. happened to be? I 
always wished them to go. _ Sir, they are 
not merely men, but seamen.;, they, know 
their duty, and. I never found them in the 
least degree injured by going ‘o chapel, 
I always thought they wereentitled to fol- 
low the.course of their religion in which, 
they were bred up.—(The cry of question ! 
interrupted the hon. member, and he sat 
dowa.) 

Mr. R.. S.. Dundas.—Sir, it will be un- 
necessary for me to trouble the House at 
any great length at this advanced hour 
of the morning. The arguments that 
have been brought forward to night, have 


_ not related so much to the expediency 


of the particular measures recommended 
by the right, hon. gent. as to the general 
hardships sustained by the Roman Catho- 
lics, from: the disabilities under. which they 
labour ; now, Sir, on that topic, and the 
particular manner in which those. argu- 
ments have. been brought forward, it 
might be inferred that they. were appli- 
cable only. to the members of his. Majes- 
ty’s. present, government. In the tirst 


place I must really beg to,express my re- 
gret that gentlemen who have argued this 
question have not brought. forward (at 
least in my opinion) any grounds strong 
enough to induce. the House, not merely 


to do. away all. the disabilities which are 
complained of, but still less for adopting 
the motion - proposed: by: the. right hon. 
gent. and further, that they- have not 
stated the distinct plan, or system, which 
it would:be in their contemplation. te name 
to the House, if it should be: their plea- 
sure to sustain the. motion. Iam. sure that 
the right hon. gent. will agree, that un- 
less this measure of removing.the remain- 
ing. disabilities of the, Roman Catholics 
can. be accompanied with the general: good 
will and consent—unless it can: be carried 
on with general approbation, and: unless 
every species of opposition and violence, 
on the part of his Majesty’s-subjects to it, 
can be avoided, it would: be much better 
that the question had never been: moved: 
If this. were not the case, the consequence 
must be: such, ,as-I.am sure the right hon. 


_ gent. himself would: deeply lament. Now, 
when I) state that, I beg leave not to be 


comprehended. amongst: those - who: are 
stated to be: hostile in» principle, at all 
times and under all circumstances, to 
every thing like concession: I-beg dis- 
tinctly to disclaim that charge which has 
been brought forward: by gentlemen op- 


posite, and particularly: by: the right hon. |. 
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gent. who has stated distinctly and. posi- 
tively: that the administration whieh came 
in. after the Grenville. government, came 
in under a positive engagement to his 
Majesty, that they. never would, under 
any circumstances, support, this questions 
In disclaiming- such an imputation upon 
such, a subject, I have the additional voice 
of my right’hon. friend on the bench below, 
me, who has most forcibly and uneguivo- 
cally stated, that no such pledge was, 
given. Sir, for myself I have only to: 
state, in answer to this general: assertion, 
that it is not the fact, and I desire that I 
may not. be included. amongst. thos¢ who 
entertain this doctrine, that under any: 
circumstances, such a pledge could. be 
given. I say, Sir, I desire not to, be ing, 
cluded amongst sueh men; and [: beg it 
be understood that ‘my objection is to the 
period the right hon. gent. has brought 
forward this question. I own that there 
are obstacles which, under my apprehen- 
sion,. do intervene, and. which may be. in- 
expedient to his own object in bringing 
forward. the subject. Now it has been 
stated by several gentlemen, that the 
Veto, and other measures of that descrip- 
tion, which it might be supposed necessary 
to require, as. concessions om the part. of 
the Catholics, form a most important 
branch. of this discussion, . I, for one, 
think it most material to the present ques- 
tion, not only, not to lose sight of the Veto, 
but to-ask the right hon, gent. whether, if 
we consent to go into this committee, he 
means.to state to us any proposition which 
he is prepared to submit to this committee. 
I now ask: him, does. he mean to state any 
proposition, which he is ready to propose 
to the committee, upon which they may 
be likely; to meet with the concurrence of: 
the. Romam Catholics of Ireland? I am 
sure he. is not, and that he!entertains nox 
such idea. ‘Ihe right hon.) gent.. seems 
not to have considered the importance of 
this proposition.. I would ask him, dogs 
he concur in the opinion lord Grenville 
has delivered upon the. question of thie. 
Veto? Lord Grenville has stated; and in: 
his opinion, he is: supported. by: my lord: 
Lansdowne: and my lord Grey, “ that/cire: 
cumstanced as. the questiun of Catholic 
Emancipation is in England and: Iveland; 
it is his (lord: Grenville’s) opinion, that any 
motion grounded.on the Catholic question: 
could notiat thistime be broughttorward in 
either House of Parliament, without great: 
and permanent disadvantage to its objecs.’,’ : 
Does the right: hon. gents concur in thes’ 
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opinion? Does he agree in opinion with 
lord Grey, and my lord sdowne, 
tint that doctrine is true? If he does not, 
I must say for one I am inclined to take 
their authority as of some weight in the 
consideration of this subject. Sir, their 
opinion is not to be set at naught—it is in 
my opinion of the highestimportance tothe 
question. Ifsuch distinguished characters 
as they, with all the information they pos- 
sess—if they state deliberately,—not rash- 
ly, nor unadvisedly, but in the most au- 
hentic and unequivocal form,—if they 
state that the. subject cannot now be dis- 
cussed—that the petitions cannot be 
-brought under consideration without per- 
manent disadvantage to the objects they 
seek—am I not justified in stating that the 
right hon, gent. with a view of bettering 
the condition of the Catholics, would not 
have acted more wisely in abstaining 
from bringing the question forward. 
Now I am not stating the opinion of lord 
Grenville upon the Veto, as the only 
ground upon which I would oppose the 
present motion. I am not disposed to 
enter into the question whether it would 
or would not be an efficient safeguard, but 
I am disposed to concur with lord Gren- 
ville in the opinion he has delivered upon 
its merits. An hon. gent. has said that he 
is glad that that is the only objection, and 
that if the Veto is arranged the concession 
would be made. Now I beg leave to 
differ from him ; my lord Grenville also 
differs from him, for he states, and most 
truly, that that is a most important object 
to consider; but it is not the only one 
that is important. It is only one of the 
many objections to be removed, before 
we can grant any thing permanent. I 
therefore. must agree with lord Grenville, 
and assure the hon. gent. that the Veto is 
not the only objection, but there are others 
which remain to be removed before any 
ee concession can be arranged. 
ow, Sir, a great deal has been x by 
the hon. gent. who spoke last, upon the 


subject of disturbances in Ire}and, and the 


necessity under which we labour, of grant- 
ing all the concessions asked, with a view 
te the permanent tranquillity of that 
country. Now, I must say, but certainly 
with great diffidence, that I cannot con- 
cur with the hon. gent. in his opinion that 
thesource of the partial disturbances which 
have agitated Ireland, are to be attributed 
to the cause he assigns. I will venture to 
state that the late partial disturbances in 
that country are not to be traced to the 
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disabilities of the lower classes—for they 
have none. I do not believe that the dis. 
abilities under which they labour, were 
the cause of those disturbances. I do not 
think that the state of society in that coun. 
try warrants the hon. gent. in ascribin 

those disturbances to that cause; but 

would ask the hon. gentleman, who 
began the debate this evening, when he 
talks of the tyrannical hardships that 
country labours under, does he look to 
some measure within these few days in 
this House, in which that country (repeal 
of the Insurrection Act) was concerned} 
I would beg the hon. gent. to advert to 
those measures. I believe this House wil] . 
be disposed to concur in the declaration’ 
so properly made by an hon. gent. behind 

me, (Mr. M‘Naughten) that the present 

reign is not one of persecution or tyranny, 

either in a civil, military, or religious poijat 

of view ; and I trust also that the declara. 
tion made, and the measures introduced 
within these few days, by a right hon, 
gent. near me, the secretary for Irish af. 
fairs (Mr. W. Pole), that it is not the digs 
position of the present government of Ire. 
land to impose any restrictions upon the 
people of that country, much less to per- 
secute them ; but, on the contrary, to ex- 
tend to them every degree of liberty and’ 
protection which the laws can afford'to 
the rest of their fellow-subjects, (alluding’ 
to the bill for repealing the Irish insurrec- 
tion and. arms acts, and Mr. Pole’s speech 
on that occasion). Now, Sir, an hon, 
gent., who sits opposite to me, in discuss 
ing the question, as far as it was to be‘at- 
tributed to his Majesty’s present ministers, 
has thought fit to state that they had been’ 
the cause of great discontent amongst the 
Catholics of this country, and that the rea- 
son was the bigotry of the present time 
would not suffer them to open their eyes 
to the petition of the English Catholics,— 


_and that my right bon. friend had dashed 


the cup of expectation from the lips of 
the English Catholics. I wish the hon. 
gent. would say whether he has not heard 
that the very ministers who preceded my 
right hon. friend, did not withdraw this 
measure, although they thought it essen- 
tially’ necessary, (Hear! hear!) and ~ 
which they withdrew for no other reason 
than to retain their places, (Hear! hear! 
from the ministerial benches,) and for ne 
other reason than to keep their places ? I 
do not say that a government may not 
very properly withdraw a measure if they 
find it inexpedieat, but if mmisters think a 
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measure to be indispensably necessary, 
either they ought not to withdraw it, or 
they ought to withdraw — themselves, 

Hear! hear! from the Opposition benches) 
An hon. gent. has also stated that Mr. 
Pitt, at the time of the Union, did hold 
out such expectations to the Catholics, and 
that those expectations were buoyed up 
for so long a time, that it was utterly im- 
possible, by his own declaration, for him, 
or any of those with whom he acted, ever 

in to return to office, unless, they were 
ermitted to bring forward the question of 
Catholic emancipation. Now upon that 
subject I can say, that at the time lord 
Melville was in office no such pledge was 
made, and certainly his lordship came in 
afterwards without any declared intention 
of bringing forward the Catholic question. 
He came forward with no pledge that that 
measure should be carried through, still 
less as an engagement for the retention of 
his office. . 

Now the right hon. gent. who brought 
forward this measure has stated that great 
progress has been made in the public mind, 
in the removal of its objections to this 
measure. To a certainextent I am ready 
to admit, the objections of some may be 
removed, but I am not prepared to say to 
what,extent they are answered ; but I am 
prepared to assert that the public mind is 
~ not in that state which could render it pos- 
sible to carry forward the measure with 
that general feeling of conciliation and 
concurrence that would make it at all ad- 
visable to pass it at this time. This is the 
extent to which I am prepared to state 
that proposition. The right hon. gent. 
has stated that in the year 1805, when this 
question was agitated, there were petitions 
from Oxford and London, against the Ca- 
tholic claims; and from the absence of 
similar petitions on the present occasion, 
he would wish it to be inferred that this is 
a convincing symptom of conciliation on 
the part of the public. Upon this subject 
I can only say that the strongest answer 
that can be given is the positive instruc- 
tions the university of Oxford has given to 
one of their representatives to oppose it in 
every stage. A great deal hds been said 
upon the subject of the benefit that would 
arise from this question being discussed 
fully and amply in the Committee. Now, 
Sir, before I can accede to that proposi-~ 
tion, I should wish, at least, to have heard 
what are the propositions to be submitted 
for their deliberation.—What proposition 
isthe right hon, gent, prepared to bring 
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forward? Is he prepared to remove all 
the disabilities of the Catholics without 
any modification ? I know my lord Gren- 
ville doves not think so, and-would be the 
first to raise his vuice against it. What is 
he prepared to do? All I can say upon 
this subject is, that as far as I am ac- 
quainted with the sentiments of the public 
in this country, there are great numbers 
of persons who are decidedly hostile to 
such a proposition. And 1 venture to 
predict, that should the right ‘honoura- 
ble gentleraan obtain his purpose—if it 
were carried by a majority, I will even 
suppose—at this time,—and in such a 
temperament of the public mind, it is 
not-likely that the proposition would be at- 
tended with beneficial consequences to 
the country. I cannot doubt of this ; and 
I say again, as I said before, those hostile 
circumstances do exist, and I feel they do 
exist, it will be extremely unfit to bring 
forward this measure, or make it possible 
that it can be discussed, with any pros- 
pect of success, opposed as it must be by 
the hostile feelings of the public, and 
therefore, I, for one, cannot assent to the 
motion. 

Now, if the right hon. gent. states that 
unlimited concession is the object sought 
for by the petitions, I think he is mistaken : 
for, if he thinks every Catholic is as san- 
guine as these petitioners, I can safely say 
that there are many Catholics who would 
even object to unlimited concession. I 
believe there are many Catholics (and 
allow me to say, that I will not attempt 
to question the general loyalty of the 
whole body) but I believe there are-man 
Catholics who think that some such mea- 
sure as that contended for by my lord 
Grenville, would be highly beneficial and 
necessary. I know perfectly well that 
the English Catholics do not agree in per 
fect unanimity with the Irish Catholics ; 
we know that, and we all know that the 
Catholics of Ireland are not upon terms of 
the warmest cordiality amongst themselves, 
and even differ from their own bishops. 
Now, under all these circumstances, is the 
right hon. gent. prepared to come forward 


is he prepared to state that onlimited 


concession is what he seeks—will he ven- 


ture to make that proposition to the Com- 
mittee ? If not, we now remain in igno- 
rance of what he proposes to de, should 
the House agree to his motion. 

«I have thus stated the outline of the 
feelings I entertain on this subject, and I 
have pointed out the prineipal grounds 








which press themselves upon. my mind,-as 
to, the inexpediency of briaging forward 
the Catholic claims for discussion. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn commented on the 
singular line of argument pursued iby 
Messrs. Dundas and Ryder, who after two 
days debate, anda fortnight’s preparation, 
had not attempted to bring forward a sin- 
gle argument of their own, or to answer 
one of those adduced, by the supporters of 
this motion. They had only justified 
their votes on the epinions expressed 
by lord Grenville in his letter to lord 
Fingal, which they had for that. pur- 
pose misstated. He denied that it was said 
in any part of that letter “ that unless the 
Veto on the appointment of the Catholic 
bishops was conceded to the .crown, Ca- 
tholic emancipation could not be grant- 
ed.’’—=It was true that lord Grenville lo- 
mented the failure of the Veto, as being the 
readiest and simplest security which could 
be. afforded against foreign interference, 
and as being justified by the practice of the 
Catholic church in other countries 5. but 
he expressly stated, that all’ he thought 
necessary was, that someeffectual security 
of this nature should be provided, and that 
the forms.of that security, and details of 
the arrangement, were’ matters of minor 
importance *.—-By acceding to this motion 
of going into a Committee, the House 
yas in effect only pledge itself to the 

eclaration just made by Mr. Dundas, 
viz. that there were circumstances under 
which the legislature might safely admit 
the present, petitiqners to the rights and 
privileges of the other subjects of this 
realm... Such @ declaration would in itself 
dispose the minds of all parties to that 
spirit of mutual conciliation and concession 
by. which alone this great measure could 
advantageously be carried into execution. 
-rHe deprecated the idea that frequent 
discussion. was prejudicial to the Catholic 
claims. On the contrary, the most bene- 





_ * © To the forms indeed of ‘these secu- 
“¢ rities, or to the particular details of the 
proposed arrangements, I attach com- 
* paratively little importance. A perti- 
* nacious adherence to such details in op- 
** position even to groundless prejudice, I 
«consider as the reverse of legislative 
«© wisdom. I look only to their substantial 
** purposes 5 the safety of our own estab- 


“ lishment, the’ mutual good will of all 


“our fellow subjects, and the harmony 
. € ofthe united kingdom.”’—Lord Gren- 
ville’s Letter to the earl of Fingall. 
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ficial effects had resulted from the debates 
which had taken place in 1895 and 1808, 
—The cause of general toleration had 
gained ground, unfounded prejudices had - 
been removed, and the liberality of sen. 
timent evinced, not.only by the supporters, 


-but by many of the opponents of this 


question, had tended to conciliate ‘the 
rainds both of Protestants and Catholics, 
The increased support which this question 
had received in this and the other House 
of parliament was great, but its progress 
was still greater inthe public mind. For 
these reasons he should willingly and 
cheerfully give his vote for entering into 
a Committee on the Petition now before 
the House. 

Mr. Maurice Fitzgerald.—Sir, it is not 
my disposition at this late period of the 
debate to go much at length in the ob- 
‘servations I have to make upon this ques- 
tion; I trust, therefore, the House will per- 
mit me to claim their indulgence. © Sir, 
the right bon. gent. who spoke last on the 
other side of the House (Mr. Dundas) has 


not thought proper to say any thing upon 


the real merits of the question before us, 
He has merely confined: himself to a se- 
ries of complaints against my right hon, 
friend, for not having stated the precise 
grounds upon which we are to go into a 
conimittee, Sir, I maintain that the right 


hon. gent. and the rest of his colleagues” 


are not entitled to ask upon what stipy 
lated grounds we call upon them to enter 
into a great political arrangement for the 
benefit of a large proportion of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects in Ireland, and to discuss, 
when in the committee, with what quali- 
fications such an arrangement can be ace 
companied. We say, that we ask you 
for the repeal of the remaining laws 
against the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
as a most necessary and indispensable 
means of preserving that portion of the 
British empire. We ask, I say, for this 
as a pressing necessity; and when you go 
into a committee, we are ready to go into 
a committee. We call upon them to enter 
into such an arrangement as the wisdom 
of the House: may suggest. . At the same 
time I protest against any right on the 
part of the ‘right hon. gent. and those 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
to demand any declaration on the part of 
the Roman Catholics with respect to that 
arrangement, as they seem disposed to re- 
fuse any condition. Sir, it is not-the first 
time in the course-of this session, that his 
Majesty’s ministers haye abstained from 
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ring every syllable of argument 
— pa. i rade be side of the House. 
I am, therefore, not surprized that at the 
end of a long debate, the right hon. gent. 
has preserved, with respect to every argu- 
ment upon this question, the most dignified 
silence; and that he, as well as his col- 
Jeagues, have answered only in the words 
of my lord Grenville, and grounded their 
arguments upon the sentiments of one of 
the most distinguished friends ‘of the Ca- 
tholics. Now, Sir, Ido not concur in the 
view that my Jord Grenville has taken of 
this measure.—I do not think that the ne- 
cessity for conceding the Veto exists, and 
in that opinion Iam borne out by the sen- 
timents of a large proportion of the ‘Ca- 
tholic advocates. I confess I cannot agree 
with that noble lord, nor with the right 
hon. gent. who: grounds his opmion upon 


that of his lordship, that it is a necessary 


and an indispensable concession on. the 
part of the Catholics with a view to a po- 
litical arrangement ; but that the Veto, in 
my opinion, must be considered as a very 
immaterial collateral part of the question. 
The relief of the Catholics goes to the re- 
lief of the laity ; it does not-go to the re- 
lief of the hierarchy of Ireland. It goes 
to the relief of 4,000,000 of his Majesty’s 
subjects from certain political disabilities, 
and affords to them the enjoyment of cer- 
tain political privileges, from which they 
have been for ages excluded. The ques- 
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from ‘entering upon any terms with the 
present government, ‘it is what we must: 
maturally expect, after the manner in 
which they have been treated. 


tion is not whether their hierarchy shall 


be recognized as a constituent branch of 
the constitution, but whether you will ad- 
mit the Catholic people of Ireland to a po. 
litical arrangement with England. The 
happiness, or unhappiness,—the import- 
ance, or humility of the Catholic hierar- 
‘chy, who are one. moment to consider 
themselves as a degraded and contemp- 
tible set of men, who are only disposed to 
act rightly when it suits them, and who 
upon all occasions are the premoters of 
sedition and discontent amongst the peo- 
ple, is not the question now. But, Sir, 
though this is not the question for consi- 
deration now, itis not fit that this calumny 
should remain unanswered or unrefuted. 
Sir, I know the Catholic Hierarchy of Ire- 
land well; I know the principles and mo- 
tives by which they are actuated, and I 
will venture to assert, that in consistency 
of morals, erudition, and knowledge, it 
may be compared with any religious es- 
tablishment in the ‘world—I know they 
are actuated by a sincere spirit of religion; 
and if, upon this occasion, they shrink 
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Is it pos- 
sible that they can enter upon a treaty 
with men, who have boldly avowed their 
determination to degrade their hierarchy ? 


Can you wonder that they shrink from 


holding intercourse with their destroyers ? 
And they do so not upon very slight 
grounds: they do it upon ‘the specific de- 
claration of the- ministers of the crown, 
who have said, that they wish to destroy 
the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, for this 
was the declaration of my lord Redesdale. 
—Sir, Ho man will deny that this has not 
been the spitit in which all his Majesty’s 
ministers have spoken of that respectable 
body.—To ‘break down and destroy the 
Catholic hierarchy of Ireland has been 
their cry. Sir, when it has even been 
declared by anoble lord nearly connected 
with the government, that he thought it 
his daty to destroy that hody, can you 
be surprised that the Catholic hierarchy 
should shrink from entering into a treaty 
with such men? But they do not ask you 
for temporal rights or immunities ;—they 
are satisfied with the moderate circum- 
stances in which they are placed, and all 
they require of you is, that in yaur poli- 
tical speculations you do not wantonly 
sport with their feelings ;—that you do 
not question their unimpeached and unim- 
peachable loyalty, or injure the moral re- 
putation of men who have always evinced 
a strong and anxious adherence to their 
duties. Sir, it is not my duty to argue the 
question abstractedly ;—I think it has been 
already discussed so ably and so fully upon 
the score of policy and necessity, that I 
do not wish to argue whether it. be right 
to grant the Catholics what they want, or 
whether it is their duty to make any con- 
cessions; but I will say this, of the cha- 
racter of those persons who would be be- 
nefited by the emancipation, that they 
are men who are ready to make any con- 
cession, or give any security that can be 
required for their own personal conduct : 
I mean the higher orders of the Catholic 
body, to whom, by the removal of those 
obnoxious laws, the doors of preferment 
would be open in the army, the navy, and 
the legislature. 

I would put it to the common sense of 
gentlemen who are adverse to the Catho- 
lic claims, whether it would be necessary 
to insist upon the right of nominating Ca- 
tholic bishops, for the purpose of securing 
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the benefit of their assistance, and of 
preserving the loyalty and attachment of 
such men, should they obtain a command 
in the army and navy? I would ask whe- 
ther in common sense, the Catholic gen- 
tleman, when he looks to the command of 
a 74 gun ship, considers the relief of the 
Catholic clergy, or the supremacy of the 
Pope, as an object of political conse- 
quence, to. which he is bound-to look? 
Let that gallant officer (captain Parker) 
who has not long since declared, in terms 
becoming the liberality of his profession, 
that he never would prevent a Catholic 
from. worshipping his God according to 
the rites of his own religion, say whether 
he thinks a Catholic captain or a Catho- 
lic admiral would not be actuated with 
the same zeal and loyalty for the service 
as a Protestant? or whether he would 
look for promotion, as an object by which 
he might be enabled to pull down the 
fabric of the established Protestant reli- 1 
gion, for the purpose of setting up the 
Catholic hierarchy in its place >—Because 
to that extent we must suppose the objec- 
tion goes, unless you deny the influence 
of the Catholic clergy. Now I do not 
attribute such motives to my lord Gren- 
ville, as have been laid to his charge, 
namely, a wish to model the Catholic 
clergy to a peculiar form, for the purpose 
of securing the allegiance of the Catholic 
laity of Ireland. I perfectly agree that, 
we are bound, in the establishment of a 
great country, to consider in what hands 
the power of the country may be placed. 
In the present instance, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that whether we look to 
the state of the country or the state of 
men’s minds, it would be inconsistent 
with the doctrines of the Catholics, to 
give any effectual influence to the crown 
in the nomination of their bishops. I do 
say that such a measure would be at- 
tended with the most mischievous conse- 
quences to the country.—I know it would 
be converting the Catholic clergy from 
being quiet and inoffensive subjects, and 
pious and devout teachers of their flocks, 
into a restless and dissatisfied sect ;—it 
would be converting them into intriguing 
political instruments ‘for every person, 
who look by their means to the promo- 
tion of their political objects. Sir, to 
convince the House of this, I would only 
refer them to the situation of the Protes- 
tant clergy. Are we to suppose the Ca- 
tholic will be more scrupulous as to the 
means of obtaining patronage, than the 
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Protestant minister: It is the reproach 

our church, that the minds of 0 cler; “4 
are too much employed in political ob. 
jects, to pay due attention in matters es. 
sential to reijigion. Do you think tha 
laced under similar 


the Catholic clergy, 
circumstances, will € more scrupulous 
than they are on the present occasion? 
Then I ask the House whether they do 
not conceive, looking to the general in. 
terests of religion in a doctrinal point of 
view, that by granting of this power to 
the crown, political influence would pre. 
dominate over religious allegiance? | 
would ask them, whether there is ap 
thing surprising in the disaffection sucha 
power vested in the hands of the crown 
would produce in the Catholic laity, and 
whether it would not be very much to be 
apprehended that they would resort to 
other means of freeing themselves froma 
disgusting yoke? You would have a 
higher clergy brooding over its insults 
and grievances, and consulting with each 
other on the most effectual means of re. 
uniting itself with the parent stock. 
With respect to the sentiments my lord 
Grenville has delivered upon this subject, 
they are in my mind liable to many ob- 
jections. I agree with his lordship, that 
foreign influence ought to be guarded 
against, but I think that might be done 


by other means, than by interfering 


with the principles or doctrines of the 
Roman Catholics. Nor indeed can | 
agree with his lordship, that the necessity 
of having a guard of this kind is s 
strong as his lordship seems to think. In 
evidence of this, I refer the House to the 
ediet of the Catholic bishops, in which 
they have declared a determination, that 
during the time the Pope is a prisoner, 
they will abstain from all communication 
with him. The Catholic clergy have de- 
termined that they will acknowledge no 
power in the Pope unless he is spiritually 
free, and therefore they have rejected 
every political interference of that power 
with their consciences. With respect to 
the opinion of the Catholic laity upon 
this subject, I must beg leave to read a 
resolution unanimously agreed to by 
the General Catholic Committee of Ire- 
land. ) 
But, Sir, really, when we talk of th 
power and the influence of the Pope, we 
are talking of phantoms that do not exist. 
The power of his holiness is more in ima- 
gination than in reality. Great as was 
once the political power of the Roman 
9 
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gee, it is now but a shadow. Have we 
not seen within the last year the Pope 
stripped by the over-reaching hand of 
Buonaparte of his last stake in Europe? 
Have we not seen that bold and daring 
usurper declare him to be no longer a 
temporal prince; and have we not beheld 
that power, once so successfully employed 
in throwing the states of Europe into con- 
vulsions, stript of all its splendor and con- 
sequence ? The last struggle of that un- 
fortunate power was the cause of its im- 
mediate downfal. After the battle of 
Asperne, Buonaparté seized the occasion 
of victory to ae for ever the last 
remaining vestige of the Pope’s temporal 
significance. Now, Sir, 1 have addressed 
the House thus much upon these collateral 
. upon which the Catholics have 

een so misunderstood. I shall now, with 
permission of the House, advert to some 
other ubservations introduced in the course 
of this debate. The right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Dundas) has asked, why did the late ad- 
ministration, if they conceived and knew 
that the relief of the Irish Catholics was 
a necessary measure,—why, he asked, did 
they withdraw it, or not withdraw them- 
selves, if they thought it to be absolutely 
necessary ? I think that question comes 
rather with a bad grace from the right hon. 
gent.; for although he has disavowed the 


more violent feelings of his colleagues, he 


has no doubt coupled himself with them. 
Now what is this question of time, which 
gentlemen on the other side so cogently 
urge. They rest their arguments upon 
the most futile and ridiculous grounds, 
but their real ground for refusing the Ca- 
tholic claims has a more culpable founda- 
tion. ‘That men are sometimes to be found 
capable of doing injudicious acts, without 
the imputation of premeditated ill-will, I 
am willing to admit; but that men like 
his Majesty’s ministers, who take occa- 
sion of poisoning the ear of the sovereign 
against his subjects in a question like this, 
and who are content to enjoy the sweets 
of office, by misrepresenting the real in- 
terests'of the throne and the country, I am 
disposed to hope, are rarely to be found. 
Upon such principles as these have the 
right hon. gentlemen been induced to give 
a pledge to his Majesty, that they never 
would propose any measure for the relief 
of the Catholics. This, in fact, is the 
only answer they can give to the petitions 
of the Catholics: “We are pledged, we 
are sworn, not to give you those rights 
and immunities which the rest of bis Ma- 
: 
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jesty’s subjects enjoy, and we should for- 
feit our places, if we proposed any mea- 
sure of relief for you.” (Hear! hear! 
and a cry of explain! explain!) I must 
say, that with respect to the late adminis- 
Htration, they acted consistently with the 
conduct of men who were anxious to unite 
the hearts of all men in support of the 
British constitution; for finding it was 
impossible to continue in office without 
compromising their principles, they pre- 
ferred their duty to their places, and gave 
up a power which it was impossible to 
maintain with honour to themselves, or 
satisfaction to their country. Sir, there 
are other considerations in this question, 
which ought to induce the right hon. the 
chancellor of the exchequer to weigh well 
the principles upon which he justifies his 
conscience in his opposition to all Catho- 
lic objects. The right hon. gent. says he 
cannot, consistently, with the opinion he 
has formed of the Catholic people of Ire- 
land, grant them the prayer of their peti- 
tion.—Then, I ask him, is he prepared to 
disband the Catholic soldiers and sailors, 
with which the army and navy of Great 
Britain are filled? (Hear! hear! hear!) 
I ask him whether he means to discon- 
tinue their services, as men that are not to 
be trusted? (Hear! hear! hear!)—I ask 
him whether, in the state of this country, 
and the difficulties with which it is sur- 
rounded, he can man an army without the 
aid of the Roman Catholics of Ireland? 
(Hear! hear! hear! hear!) Sir, my right 
hon, friend has been told upon this occa- 
sion by a learned civilian (sir Wm. Scott) 
that the Catholics do not deserve these im- 
munities, because if they were good Ca- 
tholics they could not assent to those con- 
ditions which my right hon. friend pro- 
posed. That is what the learned civilian 
has stated. He takes upon himself in one 
sweeping sentence to condemn all the Ca- 
tholics of England as well as of Ireland, 
and which men, the learned civilian, in 
the true spirit of his profession, contends 
it would not be considered as consistent 
with the principles of the law of this coun- 
try, to grant such privileges, and, there- 
fore, he proposes to exclude from all civil 
liberty, an immense mass of people, not 
on account of existing disabilities, but be- 
cause they have not conformed to some 
obsolete doctrines of their own religion. 
The learned civilian says at this day, that 
because the Catholics have not maintained 
the doctrines of the council of Trent, they 
do not deserve to ‘be free, they are -bad 
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Catholics and bad men. Now.I-ask the 
Catholics of England, whether that is the. 
character they deserve? whether luke- 
warmness is the characteristic quality of 
their religion?—whether they feel a less 
ardent spirit than other men, in the cause 
they embrace, whether of religious or of 
civil freedom? Sir, I think they would say 
it was a foul slander upon their character. 
A right. hon. gent. (the secretary for Ire- 
land) in representing to the House the 
state of the Irish Catholics, was pleased to 
observe, that he could no where find a 
stronger principle of British feeling and 
British liberty than among the Catholic 
noblemen and gentry of Ireland. Then, 
Sir, is this an hour,—is this a_ period for 
the learned gentleman to take upon him- 
self to say, that the Catholics of Ireland. 
are unworthy of British freedom, and the 
blessing of British laws, because they do 
not entertain all the dogmas of the coun- 
cils of Trent and Lateran, or abide by the 
superstitious.notions of 500 years back ? 
dir, when I feel for the Catholics of Eng- 
land, it is not because they are eminent 
for their cordiality with the Catholics of 
Ireland, but-because.they are Catholics in. 
the common cause, and because I think 
they do not deserve the stigma put upon 
them in common, with their brethren of 
Ireland. Sir, for the Catholics of. Ireland 


I will say, that no men. understand the | 


principles of British freedom better than 
they do:—no men better’ deserve the en- 
joyment of the British constitution. They 
are loyal, constant, and faithful: and as 
the right hon. gent. has truly said, 
amongst their nobility and gentry, there. 
are to be found none who do not feel and 
appreciate the advantage of civil laws and 
liberty. Religious without being bigotted 
they. are. ’ 

Sir, by what right does any man take 
upon, himself to attribute dangerous. mo- 
tives to others, because he happens to. 
differ in matters of faith ? and upon what. 
principle is he to legislate for a nation, of 
whose principles. and opinions he seems to 
be in total ignorance? Sir, if his Ma- 


jesty’s ministers will- not open their eyes . 


to the situation of the Catholics, it be- 


comes the imperious duty of this House, 


to see’ why two-thirds of his Majesty’s 
subjects in Ireland are to be excluded 


from the blessings of civil and religious: 


toleration. Sir, I cannot concéive. upon. 
what principle of reason, of justice, or 
policy, a nation, whose conduct has.been, 


for: ages, unimpeachable, is to.be thrown. 
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off, when-they apply for a redress of their 
grievances, from. those very persons who, 
have insulted, their natural. rights, bya 
charge of not having: violated those dog. 
trines, which they affect.to ridicule, . 
Sir, I am_sensible that 1 have trespassed 
very long upon. the indulgence’ of the 
House, I shall merely say, that. with rem 
spect to the state of Ireland, gentlemen, 
are extremely mistaken in the opiniong 
they have formed, if they. conceive.that 
the Catholic laity of Ireland are, much 
more interested in establishing the Catho.. 
lic hierarchy than of possessingjthe ad. 
vantages of civil freedom, and they. are, 
equaliy mistaken if they conceive that the, 
Catholic clergy are become ambitious of 
any such object. They think of no such, 
thing. Qn the contrary, I believe: the, 
Catholic clergy are disposed to remain.in 
the moderate and humble state in which 
they are. That if the Catholic clergy 
were amply endowed, and it suited their 
doctrines to be placed upon some. other 
foundation and footing than they. are at 
present, I ask those right hon. gentlemen, 
whether it would not be.an additional, se-, 
curity and pledge for their good conduct? 


Sir, I know that by the policy pursued. by 


the enemy, strong as he is in -war, formie. 
dable ashe is:in policy, invincible as hes. 
by the military means with which he 
threatens this country, he becomes: more, 
formidable by his own: internal regulations, 
It must be to him extremely gratifying.in 
the midst of conscious power and authority, , 
that in his decrees, liberty. of conscience 
forms the most prominent boon to his.sub- 
jects. He has declared that it is consis-, 
tent with the Catholic church of France,. 
that all religious.sects should be tolerated 
in the full exercise of their religious rites, 
That no religious sects shall be: injured or 
molested in the pursuit of their doctrines, 
who swear allegiance to the state. Whilst 
he is pursuing a system which conciliates 
—a system which conquers for him. be- 
forehand, whilst. he. is not satisfied with 
tolerating, but actually establishing reli« 
gion:—when the: word. of his. decree. 18 
that, the Calvinistical clergy of his; domi- 


nions shall be tolerated in the full exercise’ 
of their religion :—when he says, I am not , 


satisfied with toleration, but the Calvinisti- 


cal religion shall be established: he does, 
an act‘of wisdom worthy of his great mind ;, 
he sets:an, example to the ministers of. this, 


country, from which: they. ought to: take 
warning. But, alas! in the, wreck and 
ruin:of the world; when‘ every; crowned, 
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head holds its dominions by the most 
tottering tenure, they pursue the same old 
system of intolerance and bigotry ; they 
follow the same intolerant tyranny_of the 
dark ages, amidst the light of truth,—they 
blast the hopes and expectations of an en- 
lightened nation—they shut their eyes to 
the merits of a persecuted and long suffer- 
_ ing people ; and not until they have torn 
asunder every tie of consanguinity and 
affection between these sister islands, will 
they see their folly, their madness, and 
their wicked intolerance. When the do- 
minion over Ireland is lost, their repen- 
tance will come, but it will come, alas! 
too late. They have refused every mea- 
- gure of conciliation.—Every act of conces- 
sion that has been extended towards that 
unhappy country, has been drawn, not 
from their repentance, not from their af- 
fection, but from their terror, and the 
pressing calls of necessity. -Ireland, Sir, 
has suffered now for centuries under a 
tyranny, from which she has now sense 
enough to rescue herself ; and let me tell 
you she can rescue herself. I will now 
ask his Majesty’s ministers, to what period 
they intend carrying this system? (Hear! 
hear! hear!) Can they define the period 
when they will hearken to the complaints 
of Ireland? Do they mean to postpone it 
tillthe French army is landedin Ireland ? 
I trust they ‘will not try so dangerous an 
experiment. They will then postpone it to 
a day when the sentiments of Ireland, sore 
with long disappointment, will join m 
unison against a power, which rewards her 
labours and sufferings with ingratitude and 
contempt. 

But, Sir, amidst the gloominess of this 
subject, I am happy to perceive that many 
of the Protestants of Ireland: feel a sympa- 
thy in the sufferings of their Catholic 
brethren. I am happy, I say, to see this : 
Thail it as a symptom of unanimity, which 
must be crowned with the most beneficial 
consequence to Ireland. Believe me, Sir, 
that when the Catholics have the sense to 
see the wisdom of uniting with their fel- 
low subjects, and that their best policy 
is conciliation with the Protestants of Ire- 
land, this question. is carried. That day 
on which the Protestants of Ireland agree 
with the Catholics, in demanding this 
concession of Catholic rights, as con- 
sistent with universal security—with the 
establishment of good .government—the 
security of property, and the maintainance 
of the.church, this measure will be carried 
% triumphantly as those sentiments of 
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hostility have been uttered by the right 
hon. gent.—as conclusive of his opposition 
to the demands of Ireland. (Hear! hear!) 
The Solicitor General (sir Thomas Plu- 
mer) rose amidst a general cry of question, 
question. Sir, I can assure the House it is 
not my imftention to trespass on its patience 
but for a very short time.—lI shall seripul- 
ously confine myself to a very narrow view 
of the immediate question before us, viz. 
whether it is, or is not, fit to refer the peti- 
tions te a Committee, avoiding any of the 
more general discussions, which do not 
appear to’ me necessary for the decision of 
that question.—I am desirous of explaining 
the grounds upon which my vote will be 
founded (cry of question! question! from 
the opposite side.)—It is very possible 
that in the quarter from whence this cla-= 
morous interruption proceeds, I may al- 
ready have incurred the imputation of 
bigotry and intolerance (Hear! hear! 
from the opposite side.)—If so, it is surely 
not very unreasonable to expect that I 
should obtain a fair hearing in my own de- 
fence, especially from those who affect to 
be such strenuous advocates for toleration, 
unless we are to understand by that term 
a freedom of thought and speech allowed 
only to one side of this great question.— 
Perhaps, however, these enemies to into- 
lerance and persecution, whenever their 
own friends or tenets are the objects of it, 
may be reconciled to the suspension of it 
towards one of an opposite persuasion, if I 
assure them that the principles on which. 
I shall oppose the reference of these peti- 
tions to a Committee, are those which 
have been publicly and repeatedly de- 
clared by some of the most zealous adhe- 
rents to the cause and interests of the Ca- 
tholics—I object, Sir, to this reference, be- 
cause I am persuaded it can lead to no 
practical good, because circumstanced as 
this great question now is, and in the pre- 
sent-state of feeling and opinions in both: 
parties in England and Ireland, it is utter! 
impossible that any effect can be produced 
from the discussion of the subject other 
than to widen the differences which un- 
happily already prevail.—This is the opi- 
nion of one who certainly cannot be ac- 
cused of bigotry and intolerance, who has 
uniformly stood forward as the warmest 
champion of the Catholics, who has rer 
cently avowed his unaltered sentiments in 
their favour, and whose successful eleva- 
tion in the University of Oxford the right 
hon. mover of the question (Mr. Grattan) 
— to be a decided proof of the 
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change made in the public mind in favour 
of the Roman Catholics.—In a public let- 
ter, deliberately penned and promulgated 
to the world, the noble lord, to whom I 
allude (Lord Grenville), has in the strong- 
est terms deprecated the ‘present agitation 
of this question, upon the ground of the 
injury that it could uot fail to produce to 
the measure which it was intended to pro- 
mote, (viz.) the harmony and union of the 
empire.—An hon. gent. who spoke lately 
from the opposite bench, in answef to a 
similar observation made by my right 
hon. friend near me, wholly omitted to 
notice the words in the letter of his noble 
relation containing this opinion, to which 
my right hon. friend alluded. I shall put 
this point out of all doubt by quoting the 
words of lord Grenville’s letter.—« Cir- 
cumstanced (he says) as the question now 
is, both in England and Ireland, it is my 
deliberate opinion, that no motion ground- 
ed on your (the Catholic) petition could 
at this time in any hands, Certainly not in 
mine, be brought forward without great 
and permanent disadvantage to its object.” 
—‘ This opinion is founded not only on 
the present known dispositions of govern- 
ment and parliament, but also on the unex- 
pected difficulties, which have arisen in 
Ireland, on the impressions which they 
may create, and the embarrassments which 
they unavoidably produce.” 

In another passage he says, “I see, 
therefore, in the present state of this sub- 
ject, much unexpected embarrassment, 
and many difficulties, which renewed dis- 
cussion, in the present moment, must, in- 
stead of smoothing, inevitably aggravate.” 
—And again—“I must with equal ex- 
plicitness decline to be myself, at this time, 
and under so many circumstances of such 
peculiar disadvantage to your cause, the 
mover of any such proposition.—lI am sa- 
tisfied that by this decision I shall best pro- 
mote the ultimate success of that great 
work which I have long laboured to ac- 
complish.”—Does it not then unquestiona- 
bly appear from these passages that the 


present motion is made in direct opposition: 


to the most explicit and deliberate opinion 
of this noble lord.—Is this an opinion ori- 
ginating in a spirit of bigotry and intole- 
rance? Or can we on this side of the 
House, who concur with one of the most 
tried and determined friends and patrons 
of the Catholics in deprecating a measure, 
which affords no rational hope of good, 
and from which nothing but mischief can 
ensue, can we be justly’brandgd with the 
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appellation of intolerant bigots, and de. 
cided enemies to the Catholics ? Thoge 
who are pleased to indulge in such accu. 
sations must not forget that in them are 
involved the most zealous and strenuous 
supporters of their own cause and party, 
who must on their hypothesis be consider. 
ed as having treacherously abandoned that 
cause, and enlisted into a decided opposi. 
tion to it. - But if this deliberate opinion 
of the leading supporter of the Catholics 
in the other House of Parliament be not 
sufficient, what will be said of the sent. 
ments delivered in this House by one of 
their oldest and firmest friends in it, by 
the right hon. gent., who introduced the 
question upon the present occasion,’ with 
so much eloquence, ability, and zeal, as 
he has frequently done before in this and 
another part of the United Kingdom; will 
the gentlemen opposite impute bigotry 
and intolerance to him, or will they sus- 
pect him of being lukewarm in the cause 
of Catholics, or of having treacherously 
abandoned it. 

And yet from what was stated by the 
right hon. gent. in the commencement of 
his speech, it will clearly and uncontro 
vertibly appear that he is himself another 
great authority against the propriety of the 
motion with which it was concluded; 
he has unanswerably proved that in the 
present state of things nothing but mis- 
chief could be. the consequence of-ac- 
ceding to it.—It cannot be forgotten what 
were the principles which the right hon: 


gent. in the very outset, with marked 


anxiety, Jaid down as those on which he 
proceeded, and the terms and conditions 
on which he thought the prayer of the 
Catholic Petition ought to be acceded to, 
—He stated. the plan of his motion to be 
directed to the attainment of two objects; 
the first of which was to put an end to any 
foreign influence and authority over the 
Catholics; the second, to communicate to 
the Catholics the franchises which they 
required. Hestated those objects in this 


order, to shew that the first was of the - 


highest importance, and was to precede 
and-be made the indispensable condition 
of the second. His opinion on this sub- 
ject was declared in the most explicit and 
decided terms. He stated the impolicy 
and danger of allowing great power and 
authority to be placed under the controul 
and influence of a foreign state, particu- 
larly at atime when that state is the cap- 
tive of our natural and implacable enemy; 
with an intention declared by that hos 
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tile government to assume, in future, the 
exclusive nomination of his successors, 
and all the authority and influence possest 
by that foreign power would in effect be 
iven to our enemy, to be exercised by 
him ia every way most injurious to the 
safety and tranquillity of the empire,— 
He observed upon the peculiar danger 
which would result from this state of 
things, in the event of a French army 
being landed in Ireland, and the authority 
and influence of the Holy See left to 
operate with augmented force, through 
the medium of a catholic hierarchy no- 
minated by, and dependent upon it, upon 
all the hopes and fears of the mass of 


Catholic population, with a profest ebject: 


too of coming to support the Catholic 
powerand interest, in that part of the em- 
pire He exprest his decided opinion 
that whilst such a foreign influence con- 
tinued to -prevail, a compliance with the 
prayer of the catholic petition was wholly 
inadmissible.—It was contrary to every 
principle of sound policy, and incom- 
patible with a due regard to the interests 
and safety of the empire.—If, then, the 
papal authority and dominion still con- 
tinues to prevail with unabated force 
amongst the Catholics in Ireland, if they 
have shewn no disposition to separate from 
and relinquish it, but, on the contrary, 
have evinced the most determined resolu- 
tion to adhere to and support it, the right 
hon. gent. is, upon his own declared prin- 
ciples, a great and decided authority 
against any compliance, at this time, with 
the Catholic Petitions. 

. The noble lord, to whom I have before 
alluded, is also another authority on the 
same ground. Professing the same un- 
abated zeal on behalfof the Catholics, he 
is stilldecidedly adverse to the grant of 
any further franchises, unless upon similar 
conditions. In the letter before quoted, he 
states the necessity of accompanying any 
such grant with various arrangements.— 
“I must beg leave (says he) to recall to 
your lordship’s recollection, the grounds 
on which the consideration of these pe- 
titions has uniformly been recommended to 
parliament. That which you have asked, 
and which has been supported by the 
greatest statesman of our time, now no 
more, is not in its nature a single or uncon- 
nected measure. Its objects are the peace 
and happiness of Ireland, and the union of 
the. empire in affection as well as in govern- 
ment. With the just and salutary exten- 
sion of civil rights to your body, must be 
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combined, if tranquillity and union be 
our ebject, other extensive and compli- 
cated arrangements. All due provision. 
must be made for the inviolable mainte- 
nance of the religious and civil establish- 
ments of this united kingdom. Much 
must be done for mutual conciliation, much 
for commen safety; many contending 
interests must be reconciled, many jea- 
lousies allayed, many long cherished and 
mutually destructive prejudices eradi- 
cated.”” r 

The noble lord mentions his own pro- 
posal of a Veto, and states as a reason for 
it, the alarm. which might not unreason- 
ably exist at any possibility by which 
functions of extensive influence might 
hereafter be connected with a foreign in- 
fluence hostile to the tranquillity of the 
country: a danger, he observes, very 
much encreased of late by the captivity 
and deposition of the pope.—The propo- 
sal, he said, was received in parliament as 
the surest indication of those dispositions, 
without which all concessions must be nu- 
gatory, and all conciliation hopeless.—The 
stability, he observes, of all the civil rights 
of the Catholics, both of those they al- 
ready enjoyed, and of those to which they 
seek to be admitted, essentially depend on 
the tranquillity and harmony of the coun- 
try, on banishing from it every hostile in- 
fluence, and composing all its internal 
differences. ‘ 

Such are'the principles, such the indis- 
pensable conditions, upon which any fur- 
ther parliamentary grant to the Catholics 
is to depend, according to the judgment 
of the two leading characters in this and 
the other House of Parliament, who have 
uniformly been most strenuous in their 
favour.—No one will suspect them of 
being hostile, or even lukewarm, in the 
cause of the Catholics. No one will im- 
pute to them unnecessary and groundless 
apprehensions and alarm, or ill-founded 
prejudices. With every friendly disposi- 
tion towards tke Catholics, with every 
feeling of earnest zeal in the promotion of 
their interest, they are compelled to ac- 
knowledge the danger to the Protestant 
establishment of the state, if their petitions 
were to be granted without effectually se- 
curing a compliance with those conditions 
on the part of the Catholics. With such 
a disposition of temper in the Cathdlics, it: 
is admitted to be utierly vain and hope- 
less to attempt any pian of harmony and 
union in the empire by further concessions. » 
The question then is reduced to a:short 
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issue, has there been manifested any such 
temper and disposition to part with ancient 
prejudices, to cast off the papal influence 
and authority, and accede to the arrange- 
ments thus deemed necessary for the com- 
mon happiness, tranquillity, and safety of 
the empire?—Has any gentleman, who 
has spoken in the course of this long de- 
bate, ventured to give us any assurance or 
pledge of that nature ?—Is there any the 
least hupe or prospect of it?—-The noble 
lord, in his letter above quoted, distinctly 
admits there is not, and on that ground 
deprecates the agitation of the question, 
and declines himself to be the mover of 
any proposition. Does the right hon. 
gent., who has undertaken that task, gives 
us any hopes on the subject?—Does he 
not decidedly prove the contrary, in the 
reception with which he states his proposi- 
tion ofa Veto to have been received ? 

The temper and disposition of the Ca- 
tholics could not have been subjected to a 
milder test. The papal authority could 
hardly be said to lose more than it would 
gain by such an arrangement: as any 
abridgement in the eatirety of the epis- 
copal appointment would be more than 
counterbalanced by the public recogni- 
tion of the Catholic episcopacy in Ireland, 
hitherto merely titular and unauthorized, 
and of the exercise of the papal nomina- 
tion, subject only to the royal Veto. Yet 
even such an arrangement, though brought 
forward under the sanction of some of the 
leading interests amongst the Catholics, 
and with the express approbation and as- 
sent of their deputed agent, engaging too 
for the confirmation of his principals and 
employers, and though adopted and re- 
commended by their principal supporters 
in both Houses of Parliament, was rejected 
by the unanimous resolution of the Catho- 
lic bishops, declaring their fixed determin- 
ation not to admit of any change in their 
ecclesiastical appointments; that in his 
holiness the pope, his captivity notwith- 
standing, the right still abides of giving 
communion and confirmation to bishops of 
the Roman Catholic church, and that such 
condition is become a landmark of the Ca- 
tholic discipline and ecclesiastical peace 
throughout all the churches, The Roman 


Catholic church teaches (they declare) 
that of the christian polity a most essen- 
tial. part is the principle and tendency of 
an onceasing communication, in divine 
things, amongst all the faithful, of which. 
communication even a temporary suspen- 
sion is a misfortune’ to mankind, but the 
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perpetual abrogation by human law mugt 
be considered by us as manifest oppression 
of conscience... (Mr. Keogh’s Commen.- 
tary on the Veto.)—The resolutions of the 
counties of Kilkenny and Lowth, in which 
the Veto was attempted to be carried, and 
of other counties and cities in favour of 
what is termed the independence of the 
Irish church, sufficiently testify the feel. 
ings of at least a considerable part of the 
Catholics of Ireland. 

The Catholic inhabitants of the coun 
and city of Kilkenny, in an address to the 
synod, state; that in their temperate yet 
firm disapproval of any innovation inthe 
mode of perpetuating that divine hierarchy 
(which, covered with the glories won out 
of a rude and lingering struggle, they look 
up to as the last undestroyed monument 
of their faith and ancient national gran. 
deur) they solemnly recognize the sueces- 
sion of those virtues by which theirsainted 
predecessors were ennobled. 

At a general meeting of the Roman Ca 
tholics of the county and city of Kilkenny, 
convened by public notice, onthe 2d of 
February last, they declared themselves 
immutably attached to the decision of the 
Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland assem- 
bled in their national council, in Sept, 
1808, against giving any controul, much 
less an effectual one, to the crown in the 
appointment of their successors.—That the 
power to be conveyed away to government 
by the measure of a Veto, would be a dis-: 
graceful barter of things spiritual for things 
temporal ;—that it would, in process of 
time, eradicate the Roman Catholic religion 
from this country. That the plea of with. 
holding their acknowledged and impre-’ 
scriptible rights, in consequence of ‘the 
Pope’s authority over them and hissubjec- 
tion to a hostile power, is inadmissible. 
To accede to such a measure is considered, 
by the Roman Catholics of Ireland, as 
wholly inconsistent with their religious 
tenets and faith, of which an inviolable at- 
tachment to the supremacy and dominion’ 
of the sovereign pontiff forms an essential 
part.—The captivity and fallen condition 
of the Pope, so far from affording an argu- 
ment in favour of any diminution of his 
authority and power, is considered as ag: 


gravating the injustice and baseness of such - 


a deprivation.—It is evident that the re- 

jection of the petition of the Catholics, and 

leaving them as they now are, is a measure 

infinitely less unpopular and obnexious 

amongst the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 

than to grant all they require under the» 
9 
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new restrictions and changes, which are 
roposed to be introduced.—It is treated 
as aspecies of heresy and apostacy—and 
that if it were adopted Ireland would cease 
to be a Catholic country. That [to use an 
expression of their late agent] “ We may 
as well pretend to pluck a beam from the 
sun as to touch a fibre of ecclesiastical ju- 
risdiction.”’—W hilst those sentiments and 
feelings prevail, can there be the least hope 
entertained that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland would be disposed to accede to 
the right hon. gent.’s project of abandon- 
ing the supreme head of the church, and 
adopting a domestic nomination, a project 
which I do not understand to be brought 
forward with any sanction but his own, 
and which is obvious in a stronger degree 
to many of the objections made to the 
former project of a Veto, as it takes away 
the episcopal nomination altogether from 
the holy see? and even if upon this one 
subject of episcopal appointment the fo- 
reign influence and authority of the Pope 
were to be relinquished, is there any the 
least reason to expect thas the Roman Ca- 
tholics are prepared at present to re- 
linquish that influence and authority upon 
every other subject, and wholly to separate 
themselves from all connection with the 
see of Rome, in the manner and to the ex- 
tent which the right hon. gent. has shewn 
to be essential to the tranquillity and safety 
of the empire, at least during the depend- 
énce of that see onthe emperor of France, 
is an indispensible condition of a compli- 
ance with the petition of the Catholics. 
Does it not incontestibly follow, then, 
from this state of the case, without entering 
upon the general question, how far it would 
be poktic and just to grant any further po- 
litical power and franchises to the Roman 
Catholics, even if they were ready on their 
partto accede to all the conditions and 
arrangements which are deemed necessary 
by their two great champions, the right 
hon. gent. and lord Grenville: yet cir- 
cumstanced as things now are, in the de- 
cided and avowed determination of a great 
proportion of the Catholics of Ireland, and 
their ecclesiastical leaders, not to admit of 
any the least change in their connection 
and attachment to the sovereign pontiff, 
notwithstanding his present condition, and 
the prospect of his future dependance on 
France, a eompliance with the petition of 
the Roman Catholics is, to use the expres- 
sion of the right hon. gent., inadmissible ; 
and consequently, to accede to the present 
Motion of referring it to a Committee, 








could lead to no practical good, but must 
be productive of infinite mischief.—I trust, 
Sir, l have now shewn that the grounds 
upon which | oppose this motion are sup- 
plied to me by the most distinguished par- 
tisans of the Roman Catholics either in 
express terms, or by fair inference from 
the arguments-and statements which they 
have advanced. The right hon. gent. 
opposite, who spoke on a former night 
(Mr. Ponsonby) has pursued what appears 
to me a most extraordinary line of argu- 
ment. He has held out a menace, to alarm 
us with the appreiension that Ireland will 
be lost, if the petition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics is not complied with. Such a re- 
presentation of the wavering and preca- 
rious loyalty and patriotism of his coun- 
trymen I should have heard with astonish- 
ment and regret from any one, but par- 


_ticularly from one who has had such — 
ise 


means of knowing their character and 
position, and to whose authority so much 
weight is on every account due. 

This right hon. gent. will, 1 hope, ex- 
cuse me if I should still hesitate, even 
upon his authority, to believe the allegi- 
ance of the Roman Catholics of Ireland to 
stand upon so slender a foundation. But 
if it were so; if all that has hitherto beew 
done for them can be forgotten; if, after 
having been delivered from every pe 
nalty and restraint, and admitted to the 
full enjoyment of all the rights of 
person and property, and to the unmo- 
lested exercise of their religion, with 
every other blessing in common with the 
rest of his Majesty’s subjects, by which 
means they are admitted to be daily in- 
creasing in commerce, population, and 
wealth, they are still ready to cast off their 
allegiance, and submit to a foreign yoke, 
because, they cannot succeed in their pe- 
titions for a further portion of political 
power, upon terms different from those on 
which it is granted to any other subjects 
of the united empire: if, Isay, such were 
really the temper and feelings of the Ro-. 
man Catholics of Ireland, the only effect 
upon the present question would be, to 
produce a greater degree of caution it 
arming them with additional authority 
and power—With the right hon. gent, 
however, the effect is directly the con- 
trary.—With a singular degree of incon- 
sistency, he is for abandoning the precau- 
tions and conditions recommended by his 
political friends, and proceeding to the 
whole of the petitions, without any pre- 
vious or concomitant terms whatsoever, 
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trusting entirely to the chance of what the 
Roman Catholics may afterwards volunta- 
rily choose to establish in the way of ar- 
rangement to guard against the evils of a 
foreign influence, which the right hon. 
gent. himself concurred in proposing to 
obviate in a former year by means of the 
Veto.—So that the right hon. gent. re- 
commends it as a measure of political wis- 
dom and prudence, to make an immediate, 
irrevocable, and unconditional grant of all 
the power and authority required by the 
Catholics, whom he at the same time re- 
presents to be actuated by a spirit of zeal 
so infuriated as to supersede every civil 
obligation and duty, and with a blindfold 
confidence. to trust that they who will not 
beforehand, to attain their favourite object, 
consent to the smallest sacrifice, will, 
when they have gratuitously obtained all 
oy require, voluntarily adopt every sa- 
crifice, and consent to every arrangement, 
however adverse to their feelings, habits, 
and opinions, which the protection of the 
Protestant establishment and the union 
and safety of the empire may require.— 
This we are told the generosity of the Irish 
people will induce them to efiectuate, 
provided you will place confidence and 
trust in them. (Loud cries of hear! hear ! 
from general Mathews.) I can assure the 
hon. general that I have no intention or 
inclination to call in question the genero- 
sity of any of my fellow-countrymen in 
Ireland. I believe them to be a high- 
spirited and generous people ;—I have 
already expressed my disbelief of the 
character given of them, or rather of the 
designs imputed to them by the right hon. 
gent., whose reasoning I am controverting. 
But personal contidence is not a ground 
to act upon towards great bodies of men 
in matters of great national importance, 
upon which the happiness, concord, and 
safety of the united empire permanently 
depend.—We cannot be justified in relin- 
quishing the ordinary means of precaution 
which common experience and policy 
dictate, and with which the line of con- 
duct recommended to the House by the 
right hon. gent. is directly at variance. 
But what are the reasons assigned by the 
right hon, gent. for making an exception 
to that general line of conduct in this par- 
ticular case, and how does it happen that 
he is in particular the adviser of such a 
measure, in opposition to those with whom 
he generally acts?——Have any circum- 
stances taken place to justify such extra- 


ordinary confidence on this subject? Has 





the right hon. gent. become an advocate 
for it from any recent experience of hig 
own ?—Has he discovered, that on this sub. 
ject men may be peculiarly trusted even 
without any positive compact, from the 
sincerity and good faith which they have 
been uniformly found to observe in all 
their communications respecting it?—Has 
not the direct contrary most lamentabl 
and disgracefully appeared ?—Has notthe 
right hon. gent. been on this subject the 
dupe of this confidence ?—Have not his 
own honour and veracity been called in 
question by it ?~-What was the degrading 
narrative, which occupied a great part of 
the speech in which this confidence is 
recommended to us ?—A series of the 
most shameful and barefaced duplicity 
and falsehood, practised on the right hon.. 
gent. and some of his friends by the de- 
puted agent of the class of persons to 
whom we are to give this novel and. ex- 
traordinary confidence, described by the 
right hon. gent. in luminous and forcible 
terms, equally to the entire and satisfac. 
tory vindication of his own honour and 
good faith, most unjustly and scandalously 
aspersed, and to the shame and confusion 
of those with whom he had to communi- 
cate.—Yet was Dr. Milner a man stand- 
ing high in character and rank amongst 
the Catholics, and on that account selected 
as their agent. Yet was he dignified with 
the appointment of a Catholic Bishop is 
partibus, and of Vicar Apostolic by the See 
of Rome, and as the delegate of the Catho- 
lics, was placed in a situation of peculiar re- 
sponsibility and trust. Notwithstanding all 
this, how was every honourable tie and 
principle disregarded and broken ! - When 
this Reverend Doctor authorised the.right 
hon, gent. and others to tender the .pro- 
position ofa Veto, it is probable that he 
was himself deceived into a belief that it 
would be ratified and approved. by the 
Catholic Hierarchy and a great majority 
of the Roman Catholics in Ireland ; for I 
cannot suppose he had the baseness, with 
a different impression, to hold it out solely 
for purposes of deception.—But when he 
found the Catholic voice in Ireland loud 
and general against this innovation im 
their Church, he endeavoured to shrink 
from this responsibility himself, and place 
it with the right hon. gent. and those 
who had been deceived by areliance on 
his representations.—Is it possible to state 
a stronger instance, to shew the folly aad 
danger of personal.confidence in matters 
of this. nature ?—Repeated asseverations, 








ligious duty, which it would be schisma- 
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and even written engagements, are found to 
haveno binding obligation orweight. Dis- 
tinctions are made between a solemn and 
a serious promise-—and even the most 
grave and venerable characters do. not 
scruple to fly from their words, and falsify 
their most deliberate declarations. It is 
not a matter in which any man or set of 
men, if he or they could permanently 


answer for their own opinions, can answer 


for those even of the present, much less 
for all succeeding generations. The Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland are not (as lord 
Grenville has truly observed) a corporate 
body.—They speak through no common 
organ. Their various wishes and_ in- 
terests, like those of their fellow sub- 
jects, can be collected only from ge- 
neral information ; and any opinions er- 
roneously attributed to them, they, like 
all other persons, are fully entitled to 
disclaim. ‘The binding obligation of a 
positive law, and a solemn test to be taken 
by each individual, must be resorted to for 
the purpose of giving a solid and perma- 
nent security for the observance of any 
arrangements which the tranquillity and 
safety of the empire require.—So far from 
its being a case in which any exception 
can, with any degree of prudence, be ad- 
mitted to the ordinary course of proceed- 
ing in matters of state of great magnitude 
and importance, this is of all others 
one in which nothing should be left to 
future chance or uncertainty. If any 
facts or arguments were wanting to prove 
so plain and self-evident a proposition, 
they have been amply supplied, as I 
have shewn by the right hon. gent. 
himself. 

But even if confidence could be re- 
ceived as a justifiable rule of action in a 
measure of great national concern, and if, 
after what has passed, it could be so in 
directing the conduct to be observed by 
Parliament towards the Roman Catholics 
of Ireland, still it is now wholly pre- 
cluded by their own express, deliberate, 
and public declarations, not to accede to 
any the slightest of the terms which have 
been proposed. They wil] not consent 
toany change in their ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments ;—they speak of their con- 
nection with the Pope in terms that pre- 
clude any the least chance of their being 
at present disposed to relinquish it. It is 
declared a land mark of the Catholic 
discipline and ecclesiastical peace.—It is 
matter of the highest and most sacred re- 
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tical and impious in them voluntarily to 
consent to violate, and to abrogate which 
by law would be, they declare, a manifest 
oppression of conscience. Their resolu- 
lution is fixed and unalterable. They have 
publicly pledged themselves to the firm 
and unshaken observance of it, and no- 
thing will induce them to depart from 
it.—Yet under these’ circumstances the 
right hon. gent. recommends his blindfold. 
confidence,—a confidence that is, that the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, like their 
agent Dr. Milner, will at once retract and 
unsay all their declarations and most so- 
lemn promises, and act in direct opposi- 
tion to them.—This is the wise and 
prudent line of conduct prescribed to 
us by the right hon. gent. But what is 
the measure which the right hon. gent. 
advises parliament to adopt upon this 
wild experiment of confidence? A mea- 
sure still more wild and extravagant, if 
possible, than the principle on which it is 
founded.—Trust, says he, to the generosity 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and 
give them all they ask.—This is the only 
plan by which the harmony and concord, 
the union and safety of the empire can be 
effectuated. Was there ever any thing 
so indefinite, wild and extravagant?—Al} 
that the Roman Catholics of Ireland ask. 
Can any one define what that is, or to 
what extent it goes? They will be satis- 
fied, it is said, to be admitted to all the 
same privileges, and put on the same foot- 
ing in-all respects as the rest of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects. (Hear! hear! from the 
opposite side.) I shall hereafter consider 
whether this is the extent of what the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland ask. But if 
it were, do the gentlemen who appear to 
sanction this claim by their cheers, con- 
sider what is the nature and extent of it, 
and what must be done to satisfy it in the 
extended sense in which it is made ?—Im- 
munity from all penalties and restraints 
they have already acquired; access to 
some of the franchises and power of the 
state has also been given; and the rest are 
open on the same terms as theyare grant- 
ed or acquired by any other subject. To 
grant.a full participation of political power 
to those who refuse to acknowledge the 
plenum dominum, the entire sovereignty of 
the state, would be contrary to the policy 
and practice of all ages and nations: nor 
would this place them on the same, but on 
a different and a better footing than the 
rest of his Majesty’s subjects. But how is 
this claim to be complied with in respect 
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to the religious establishment of the coun- 
try ?—Is there to be no longer any pre- 
ference or distinction in favour of the Pro- 
testant church in Ireland ?—Is the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy to be immediately put 
on the same footing? to have the same 
episcopal and other dignities, with pre- 
cisely the same rank and dignity, the 
same emoluments and rights, the same 
power, privileges, and authority? Are the 
tithes of Roman Catholics to be withdrawn 
from the Protestant and transferred to the 
support of the Roman Catholic church? 


And are the two rival establishments to be. 


formed in Ireland in all respects on the 
same footing? If they are not, if all these 
things and more are not done, the Roman 
Catholics will still say they are not entirely 
placed on the same footing as the rest of 
his Majesty’s subjects; and if they are, 
would these be the arrangements which 
are considered by lord Grenvilie to be 
necessary to make “‘ due provision for the 
inviolable maintainance of the religious 
and civil establishments of this United 
Kingdom, to provide for mutual concilia- 
tion and common safety, by which con- 
tending interests are to be reconciled, jea- 
jousies allayed, and many long cherished 
and mutually destructive prejudices are to 
be eradicated; by which, in short, the 
mutual good-will of all our fellow-subjects, 
Protestants as well as Roman Catholics, 
and the union of the empire, in affection 
as well as in government, are to be eflec- 
tuated?”? That such innovations must be 
productive of effects directly the contrary, 
is too evident to require any further dis- 
cussion, “New and augmented sources, 
therefore, of civil discord, discontent, and 
danger to the state, will not fail to be 
created by a new parliamentary grant on 
this head, whether it fall short of what is 
required, and introduce new restrictions 
and qualifications, or whether it goes the 
full length of erecting an absolute, un- 
qualitied, and universal equality of juris- 
diction, emolument, and power. 

But if it were possible to overcome all 
the difficulties on this head, as it certainly 
is nat, at least at this cime, does the right 
hon. gentleman suppose that his object 
would then be fully attained, that parlia- 
ment would have granted to the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland all that they ask, and 
that they will rest contented with this 
boon ?—Has not this fallacious hope been 
always held out upon every successive 
claim made by the Koman Catholics of 
Treland? Was it not always predicted that 
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every petition was to be the last, and jf 
granted, the grievances of Ireland were tg 
be no more heard of? And yet has not 
every grant of indulgence been immedis 
ately followed with fresh demands and 
increased importunity? What security 
have we that the same would not be the 
case now? t 
Here again we are not left merely to 
conjecture. The explicit declarations of 
the Roman Catholics themselves put the 
matter out of all doubt. They do not pres 
tend thus to circumscribe and limit their 
demands; they have much larger and 
more extended views.—They have been 
publicly announced by one of their own 
body, who is said to speak the sentiments 
and to possess the confidence of a consi- 
derable number of the Catholic body, in 
the publication on the subject of the Veto, 
to which I have before alluded. Quotin 
from the letter of lord Grenville the fol. 
lowing sentence, ‘ Vain indeed would be 
the hope of reconciling Ireland solely by 
the repeal of a few remaining disqualifi- 
cations of the Catholics,” the author adds, 
“ Here lord Grenville speaks truly to the 
point, for they are in fact rather an affront 
than an injury. Emancipation, if an iso- 
lated measure, must be undesirable both 
to England and. Ireland.’’—In another 
passage he says, “ To satisfy the people 
of Ireland, there must be means adopted 
which the poor man will feel in his cabin; 
there must be a-change, not merely of 
men, but of the total system of govern- 
ment.’—He afterwards explains his mean- 
ing more in detail. ‘ Depend upon it you 
will only tamper with the tranquillity of 
Ireland, if you go on discussing your ex- 
tensive and complicated arrangements. 
You had better turn your mind to arranges 
ments at once extensive’and simpie. It 
is time to lay the axe to the ‘root of the 
evil. If you- sincerely feel that love of 
England, and that loyalty to your King, 
you are so forward to profess; if, in a word, 
your’ purpose be to save Ireland to the 
empire,—let her. experience an eternal 
divorce between religion and politics, in- 
cluding the abolition of tythes, and the 
suppression of every species of public 
plunder upon pious pretences. Let her 
see her corporate bodies, including the 
universities, annulled; for they are all or- 
ganized accomplices of old errors, and of 
old vices, against every moral, political, 
or physical improvement. Let her pea- 
santry be freed from the pressure of rack- 
rent, not by inoperative statutes, but by 
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bringing into market fewer bidders. for 
more arable land, by discouraging her 
grazing, and by encouraging her domestic 
manufactures. Let the progressive accu- 
mulation of her taxes be terminated. 
Their amount, indeed, must remain enor- 
mous, to pay the interest of her debt; for 
alas! the money is squandered. But if 


‘the series of robbery, from the tax-ga- 


therer to the exchequer both inclusive, 
were guarded against, and if the immense 
misapplied revenues of the intrusive church, 
and of the corporate bodies, were resumed 
by the nation, Ireland might wage a war 
which would last till the end of the world.” 
lam far from supposing these extravagant 
sentiments generally to be entertained by 
the Roman Catholics in Ireland; but if 
such ideas at all prevail in the country, it 
is in vain to look for tranquillity and con- 
tent from any grants which it is in the 
power of parliament to make.—The cry of 
grievances unredressed will never cease to 
be loud and frequent by turbulent and rest- 
less spirits, so long as the Protestant esta- 
blishment continues to be maintained, and 
the union between England and Ireland to 
be preserved. 

The right hon. gent. will, therefore, I 
am sure, upon Cool reflection, be convinced 
how utterly impossible it would be, by 

ursuing his plan of unconditionally and 
urevokably granting to the Roman Catho- 


Jics ali that they ask, to attain the objects 


which I know he has in. view, viz. the 
peace and happiness of Ireland, the har- 
mony of the United Kingdom, or the safety 
and stability of the empire. 

But if the right hon. gent. can still en- 
tertain these visionary and delusive hopes, 
I beg to ask, whether he has carried his 
ideas forward to what he must at least ad- 
mit there is considerable danger may be 
the case, the event being different, whe- 
ther he is prepared to point out what is to 


.be done, if after putting to so desperate a 


risk a stake of- such transcendant import- 
ance, if after parliament shall have, as the 
right hon. gent. recommends, absolutely 


‘and uncondiiionally granted to the Roman 


Catholics all that they ask for, if after vest- 
ing them with the full participation of au- 
thority and power ecclesiastical and civil, 
military and political, throughout all the 
functions and departments of the state, 
trusting entirely to their suisequent gene- 
rosity spontaneously to adopt the arrange- 
men's deemed neces:ary to prevent the 
fatal consequences to the church and state 
from such a grant, the Roman Catholics 
VOL, XVIJ, 
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should notwithstanding still persevere in 
their present determination to admit of no 
change in their ecclesiastical discipline or 
appointments, and should still, with the 
same devoted earnestness and zeal, continue 
to recognize the plenitude of the papal 
supremacy, the controlling influence and 
authority, the altum Dominium of the holy 
see, as a fixed and inviolable article of the 
Catholic faith, admitting of no alteration 
or abatement, even though Cardinal Fesche, 
or any other instrument of the: empe- 
ror of France should be invested with that 
character, what, I ask, would the right 
hon. gent. propose should be done to pro- 
tect the united empire from the alarming 
danger, to which even the most zealous 
advocates for the augmentation of the Ca- 
tholic power, have, as I have shewn, ad- 
mitted both the church and state would in 
such a state of things be infallibly expos- 
ed? Would the right hon. gent. be con- 
tent to leave the empire exposed to all that 
danger without even then resorting to any 
measure of security ?—If not, what would 
that measure be? and which of the only 
alternatives that would then be left to 
us would he recommend to be adopt- 
ed? Would he propgse that parliament 
should resume the grant so improvidently 
made, and restore things to the state in 
which they were when this rash expe- 
riment was made ; or would he by a new 
infliction of legislative penalties and re- 
straints enforce the observance of the ar- 
rangements deemed necessary for the 
public safety? In either case the right 
hon. gent. must be sensible at how great a 
distance he would place the attainment 
of any of the great national objects which 
he has in view, the happiness, the tran- 
quillity, or the safety of the United Em- 
pire? It cannot be necessary to dwell 
longer on the bad policy and mischief, in 
every point.of view, of the rigit hon. 
gent.’s proposition. I have already de- 
tained the House too long in the exposal 
of it. ‘The right hon. gent. mast, I pre- 
sume, have been induced to resort to it, 
not as in itself an advisable measure, but 
because if something must be done to- 
wards the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
this is an experiment, the only one which 
in their present temper and disposition 
could be tried alter the language and 
conduct which they had held respecting 
the proposal of the Veto: afier the angry 
and vehement resistance given to that 
most temperate, though in my judgment, 
most inadequate and feeble measure of 
U 
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precaution, notwithstanding the quarter in 
which it origiated, and by which it was 
recommended and enforced; after the 
feelings and sentiments manifested by the 
Roman Catholics throughout Ireland on 
the subject, which the right hon. mover 
of the'present question feels in common 
with the warmest of their advocates, to be 
an indispensable condition of any fur- 
ther communication of political franchises 
or power, I mean the Papal Supremacy, 
afier their proclaimed determination, as a 
matter of the highest religious obligation, 
not to allow of the slightest degree of 
abatement of that foreign influence and 
dominion, the whole of which must, it 
is admitted, be absolutely and completely 
renounced, before it can be reconcileable 
to any principle of policy or justice to 
make any further grants to them, any 
conditional arrangements with the appro- 
bation and consent of the Roman Catho- 


lies, the right hon. gent. must have been’ 


sensible had been removed to an immea- 
surable distance. The doctrine which it 
is-now made manifest, continues to be 
maintained respecting thfe Pope, forms 
alone, even if every other point could be 
adjusted, in the juggment of the most stre- 
nous advocates for encrease of Catholic 
power, an insuperable obstacle and bar 
to‘any such measure.—The time is not 
yet come, when the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland can bring themselves to cast off a 
foreign yoke, to cease to recognize the 
controul of a foreign power over their 
minds and consciences, to maintain a 
complete and unqualified, instead of a 
partial and ‘divided, allegiance to the state, 
and to be no longer the temporal subjects 
of one sovereign, and the ecclesiastical 
subjects of another, with considerable 
danger too of a predominant preference 
to their spiritual head whenever the two 
interests ‘should happen to clash.—To 
effectuate this must be a work of time, 
aided by the diffusion of knowledge, and 
deliverance from ancient prejudices and 
intellectaal bondage.——Without anticipat- 
ing any question which may hereafter 
arise, whether any future change of cir- 
cumstances may render it politic and ex- 
pedient to augment the political power of 
the Roman Catholics, oras to what the 
change must:he to warrant such a measure, 
it is sufficient for our’ present purpose 
that such a state of things does not now 
exist, and consequently that nothing 
now ‘can be done.—And if it cannot, to 
‘ what purpose is it to refer the petitions to 
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a Committee? What is the benefit t 
be derived from such a measure? Is it 4 
Catholic question, a subject upon which 
itis necessary to procure additional infor. 
mation? The right, hon. gent. who 
opened the debate on the first day, in the 
commencement of his speech, complain. 
ed that the subject was worn out and 
exhausted by the repeated discussion of 
it, and that he was unable to throw an 

new light upon it. And if he was not 
able, with all the long and anxious atten. 
tion he has bestowed upon it, and the 
best’ means of being fully acquainted 
with it in all its bearings, what prospect is 
there of any useful information being de. 
rived from any other quarter? Surely 
if the subject was exhausted at the time 
when this declaration was made, it must 
now be much more so, after the long and 
able speech’of the right hon. gent., and 
those which have since occupied the time 
of the House during a lengthened debate’ 
of three whole days.—Will the discussion 
be continued to more profit or advantage, 
when carried on in the same ‘assembly, 


-composed of the same members, by our 


being formed into a committee, you, Sir, 
being removed out of that chair, and an- 
other member presiding in one below? 
Iam sensible, Sir, that I have myself ver 

unprofitably added to the tedium of this 
debate, and am still trespassing too long 
on the reluctant patience of the House. 
But surely those who have manifested 
so much impatience at the useless protrac- 
tion of the debate, will not urge the 
necessity of it asa reason for going intoa 
Committee.—We have certainly talked 
enough on the subject, and the only result 
has been to satisfy us that nothing can be 
done.—Is there then any other object to 
be attained by complying with the mo- 
tion? We are told that it is necessary for 
the purpose of conciliation, to testify a dis- 
position on our part to enter into a treaty, 
if a similar disposition is shewn on the part 
of the Roman Catholics. But here again 
the argument is most unfortunate, and the 
effect certain to be the opposite of what is 
proposed.—For how is conciliation to be 
produced by entering upon a treaty with 
a previous certainty that np practical mea- 
sure-can’ be the result of it? Will it not 
rather tend to exasperate and provoke than 
conciliate, to excite expectations and 
hopes, which are sure to terminate in dis 
appointment? Will not the Roman Catho- 
lics have just ground to complain of their 
being trifled with, and their feelings in 
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sulted by so disingenuous and delusive a 
proceeding ? We did not conceal, they 


will say, What were our fixed and unaltera-’ 


ble resolutions. ‘They were done and re- 
peatedly published in the most open man- 
ner, and in the most explicit terms.—If 
they afforded an insuperable bar to a com- 
pliance with our petition, why did not you 
at once tell us so? With a full knowledge 
of our determined purpose, you still re- 
solved to entertain and consider our peti- 
tion, and thereby encouraged us to believe 
that you were in earnest, and sincere in 
your intentions to afford some practical 
“measure of relief, yet you now tell us, 
that at the very time of this resolution you 
know this to be impossible. What an un- 
rofitable waste of time then was it, and 
what mockery and insult towards us, to 
engage in so idle and nugatory a proceed- 
ing?—That such a measure must give rise 
to feelings and reflections of this kind, is, 
I think, inevitable, how. it can operate to 
produce conciliation I'am at a loss to con- 
ceive.—In the full conviction, therefore, 
that it can lead to no practical good, but 
to much litigation and mischief, I shall 
give the motion my decided negative. 

Sir, 1 will trouble the House no longer. 
—I have endeavoured to confine myself 
to the narrow View of this question, which 
Lat first proposed.—Many gentlemen will 
be disposed to oppose the motion upon 
more general grounds, and upon a decided 
opinion of the inexpediency under any 
circumstances of adding to the political 

ower of the Roman Catholics in Ireland. 

n avoiding to discuss that opinion on the 
present occasion, it will not, I hope, be in- 
ferred, that I mean either to affirm or to 
negative it. Ihave chosen to avoid any 
disputable ground, and to meet the sup- 
porters of the present question upon their 
own arguments, assuming, for the sake of 
the argument, the general question to be 
with them.—I have still endeavoured to 
shew that in the present state of things it 
is impossible for these gentlemen, and 
particularly for the right hon. gent. who 
has moved the question, consistently with 
their own principles, to maintain it, or to 
shew any practical good that can result 
from it. I cannot hope to be able to carry 
any of those gentlemen with me in the op- 
position to the motion, but I trust they will 
do me the justice to admit, that the 
grounds on which I have rested my oppo- 
sition, feeble and imperfect as they may 
appear to be, cannot yet be fairly attri- 
buted to any principle of bigotry or into- 
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lerance.—They are derived from those 


who profess themselves most inimical te 


that principle, and upon their authority, 
as well as the plain reasons and merits of 
the question, I oppose the reference of the 
petitions to a Committee. 

Mr. C. Smith:—Sir, I am conscious that 
apology is dueto the House for rising at 
this late hour to occupy more of its atten- 
tion. But, Sir, I think this question con- 
cerns the whole empire, and: not Ireland 
alone. I proposed to. myself the honour 


of stating my sentiments at length upon’ 


this important subject ; but at this’ period 
of the debate, tired and exhausted as) gen- 
tlemen seem to be, I shall merely confine 
myself to a few words, and content myself 
with the consciousness, that the vote I shai} 
give was not sub silentio.—I concur most 
fully in every word spoken by. the bon. 
gent. who seconded this motion. He, Sir, 
has chosen a ground of argument, which 
must be as convincing to all men’s minds, 
as it is simple and unshackled by any other 
local consideration. ‘The broad principle 
of toleration is that upon which this ques- 
tion ought to be set‘at rest. That hon. 
gent. has already descanted with so much 
ability upon the happy influence universal 
toleration has upon the nations of the 
world, that I shall not incur the imputa- 
tion of temerity, by endeavouring to follow 
him upon that topic. I fully concar in 
every word he has said upon it, and I shall 
only crave permission of the House to add 
a very few words. Sir, I wish the House 
to consider seriously the effect of the sys- 
tem of toleration that has been established 
in England. We have heard of no relaxa- 
tion of morals; we have heard of no dan- 
gerous conspiracies—none of those dread- 
ful consequences which invaribly follow a 
persecuted nation ;" but on the contrary, I 
will maintain, that in proportion as. the 
principles of toleration have’ obtained, in 
that proportion peace, tranquillity, and 
learning have prevailed. 

Lord George Grenville. Sir, I will not ob- 
trude myself upon the attention of. the 
House but for a single moment. Having 
come into the House. this evening witha 
determination not to say one word, I should 
not now have broken that resolution, but 
hearing the name of a revered and noble 
relation of mine (lord Grenville) alluded 
to, and especially by the hon. and learned 
gent. opposite (Solicitor General) who 
has particularly dwelt on a passage of that 
noble lord’s pamphlet, I feel myself call- 
ed upon to set him right upon a point on 
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which he seems to have a good deal of 
difficulty. I have only to recommend the 
learned and hon, gent., before he forms a 
conclusive opinion upon the subject, 
that he will read the two last pages of the 
pamphlet. 

Mr. Peter Moore said, that he had come 
to the House with intention to enter at 
some length into the. merits of this sin- 
gularly important question ; but at this 
advanced hour of the morning, the House 
‘naturally. exhausted, and very impatient 
for a decision, he should most readily spare 
them, and spare himself; and _ the 
more especially, as he was himself very 
anxious to hear his right hon. friend Mr. 
Grattan in reply. Under this declaration, 
he hoped and trusted the House would 
have the goodness to hear him on one or 
two points, as concisely as the nature of 
them would possibly admit.—Mr. Moore 
said, in the 19th century he should be 
ashamed to view this in any other light 
than. as a question of national strength, 
wholly divested of every other influence 
or consideration, on the principles which 
he should hereafter state. In this light he 
was, first, to consider the nature and cha- 
racter of the strength which he was anx- 
jous to add to the empire; and this he 
should concisely do, by implicitly sub- 
scribing to the full extent of the words 
and the spirit of the declaration of the 
hon. and Jearned gent. (the Solicitor Gene- 
ral), that he readily admitted the loyalty, 
integrity, and fidelity of the Catholic sab 
jects of the empire ; to which he (Mr. 
Moore) should as concisely add, that the 
had lately testified to the world that their 
principles and conduct were superior to 
suspicion, and thatthus feeling, to manifest 
our sense of their inestimable value, in a 
conquest over our own’ ignorance, weak- 
ness, passions, and prejudices, as the gos- 
pel we profess in common with them has 
enjoined, would be the most brilliant and 
the most valuable conquest, ina national 
sense of acquisition, which the consoli- 
dated wisdom and faculties of the whole 
empire of Great Britain could command, 
had ever achieved.—It was in this light 
(Mr. Moore said) he considered the ac- 
quisition of the Catholic subjects as an ac- 
quisition of ‘national strength, in calling 
four millions of them to the support of 
the empire, and. the maintenance of the 
constitution, in the security of which they 
had as great an interest, and took as much 
pride as any class of his majesty’s subjects 
whatever. In proof thereof, the hon: 
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member proceeded to adduce what he con 
sidered as the greatest possible test which 
human nature could exhibit, of their 
loyalty and attachment to the constitution, 
to the throne, and to all the institutions of 
the empire, which the Catholic subjects 
had’ most singularly and conspicuously’ 
manifested by their late conduct in the 
Union of Ireland with England in one 
legislature, in these concise but most im. 
pressive terms :—that whereas the political 
interests of the Protestants of Ireland, 
as proved by the records on the table of 
this House, had been stipulated for and 
procured by large compensations in money, 
and thus, as he felt, most corruptly paid 
for, in order, and, indeed, as the on} 
means of obtaining their assent to the 
Union, while the Catholics, without whose 
assent, it is avowedly and unanimously ac- 
knowledged, the measure of Union could 
not have been carried, superior to all such 
undue influence, had spontaneously ac. 
ceded to the wishes of the throne and the 
government of England, in the humble 
expectation only, confessedly held out by 
its ministers for the general welfare of the 
state, that they should thenceforward be 
exonerated from all penal statutes inflicting 
disabilities, the repeal of which would 
admit them to that honourable participa- 
tion of the ‘constitution, of which. they 
had so long been unwisely as well as un- 
justly deprived, and to which every sub- 
ject of the empire, taking the oath of alle.” 
giance, submitting to the laws of the state 
and contributing to itssupport, is, in the hon. 
member’s opinion, entitled asa right. Mr. 
Moor submitted, that if after this almost 
unexampled instance of self-denial and sa- 
crifice on the part of the Catholic body, 
so peculiarly characteristic of their prin- 
ciples and integrity, which had not been 
attempted to be controverted, the Pro- 
testant part of the nation could continue 
to entertain a doubt of their loyalty, in- 
tegrity, and disinterestedness, and of the 
great value of their strength being added 
to the empire, he should beinclined to sup- 
pect that they were prepared to scorn all 
principle, and to trample inscrupulously 
on all virtue. This, Mr. Moore said, was 
the first point on which he was desirous of 
offering his sentiments to the House. He 
should now shortly advert to what a noble 
viscount opposite had offered early in the 
debate, which he thought of too great con- 
sequence not to be removed ; and the more 
so, as it seemed to have been so accepted 





and cheered by the ministerial. side of the 
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. The noble viscount had been 
el to give it as his opinion, that the 
influence of the Catholic hierarchy over 
the minds of the people was uncommonly 
reat and of vast extent, and therefore, to 
be apprehended as formidable to the state ; 
and the more so, as we were so wholly ig- 
norant of the system of management of 
the Catholic hierarchy, as to be left in a 
condition of difficulty, which precluded 
all middle way, or to that effect, (lord Cas- 
tlereagh bowed assent to the general sub- 
stance of this position.)}— Now, said Mr. 
Moore, I do on the contrary most unre- 
servedly contend that a full, extensive, 
‘and powerful influence of all classes of the 
clergy over their flocks, is and ever has 
been, the great fundamental principle, ob- 
ject, and end of every ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, and the first object and duty of the 

- clergy in all states throughout the civilized 
world ; and if the impatience and unsettled 
state of the House would allow him, he 
wasready to support his allegations by the 
authorities of the most ancient, of the best 
and most approved writers. on religious 
subjects ; and especially, on the very en- 
lightened and more applicable subject of 
alliance between church and state which 
is formed on general compact, “ that the 
state shall give the church its fullest pro- 
tection, oa the church, in return, shall 
give the state its utmost influence :” and 
that if the clergy of the church with whom 
this compact is made, which, except in 
Ireland, 1s with the strongest, as having 
the greatest number to influence in obe- 
dience and submission to the civil state, 
should lose their influence, the alliance, 
ipso facto, is dissolved, inasmuch as “ ree 
fein is established, not to provide for the 
trae faith, but for civil utility.””—And, 
said Mr. Moore, with regard to the diffi- 
culty in which the House and the country 
were left as to a middle way of decision, 
as it has been termed, if there was a difli- 
culty, it was entirely owing to the neglect 
of ministers exercising the executive trust 
in both countries, whose special duty com- 
manded that they should at all times con- 
sult, promote, and protect the peace of the 
church, in all its establishments, for the 
advantage and utility of the civil state.— 
Following up this opinion, the hon. mem- 
ber adverted to the unhappy, decrepid, 
and almost nugatory condition of the es- 
tablishments of the Protestant church in 
Treland, as exhibited to the House in a 
folio volume in 1807: an establishment 
which, though little more than nominal, 
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the great body of the people of Ireland 
could not; religiously and conscientiously, 
help receiving and viewing as an heretical 
imposition on their faith ; and the hon. 
member repeated, that he could not help 
declaring as he felt, from an attentive con- 
sideration of this report of 1807, that the 
governments of both countries had for so 
long a series of time, shamefully abandon- 
ed this most sacred duty; and one of the 
first objects of the general trust of the 
powers and authorities of the state. —Mr. 
Moore lamented exceedingly the impa- 
tience of the House, for which he could 
naturally account by his own fatigue of 
long attendance: that he could not en- 
large on a subject of so much real import- 
ance to the strength, security, and pros- 
perity of the empire ; a subject which he 
contended, and had to evince, had never 
yet been argued on the true grounds and 
principles which peculiarly belonged to it, 
and were exclusively its own; but, as he 
had said he would be as concise as possible, 
he should perhaps take some other oppor- 
tunity of promulgating his sentiments 
more at large ; now unequivocally declar- 
ing; that he thought the ne Saripaee made 
by our Catholic brethren of the empire, to 
partake of and to support our constitution, 
as he contended was their undoubted right, 
the greatest honour and compliment they 
could offer to the House, to the nation, and 
to the world ; and he hoped they would 
unremittingly persevere until they suc- 
ceeded.—He should most cheerfully sup- 
port the motion of his right hon. friend 
for going into a committee. 

r. Grattan observed, in reply, that the 
hon. member (the Solicitor General), had 
furnished in favour of appointing a come 
mittee, an argument the most decisive. 
He had totally and entirely misappre- 
hended the resolutions of the Catholics, 
and in consequence of that misapprehen- 
sion, had declared that no arrangement 
could take place—so that the two parties, 
the Protestants and Catholics, were to re- 
main in a state of eternal separation. The 
mischief of such a supposition is toa 
evident to require explndsioe, and the 

ounds for it too futile to require long 
iscussion, but are a very strong and very 
powerful argument for a Committee to 
consider these documents, on which a 
mistake so pernicious has beén founded. 
Ihave in my hand the resolution of the 
Catholic bishops, in which they declare 
they are ready to yield, for the security of 
the state, every thing which does not af- 
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fect the rights or integrity of their charch. 
Here is a ground for arrangement, and an 
argument for a Committee; but. one of 
the hon. member’s ideas, if generally 
adopted, would indeed render it vain and 
useless to proceed to a Committee, be- 
cause he says that there cannot be, and 
that there is not an instance of a full com- 
munication of privilege, where there ‘is 
not in the body so possessed, an acknow- 
ledgment of the plenum dominum of the 
crown. No Catholic country does .make 
such acknowledgments. Your . Catholic 
agcestors, who obtained the Great Charter 
—they who so many times confirmed that 
charter—made no such acknowledgment. 
They all acknowledged the spiritual power 
of the pope. 

The hon. member who preceded him, 
denies that the frequent disturbances that 
have taken place in Ireland, have arisen 
from the penal laws. Certainly tithe, as 
he himself acknowledges, has been a more 
operative cause. But I beg to observe, 
that whatever outrages the Irish have com- 
mitted, are greatly exaggerated, and that 
one. reason why some of the Irish have 
not always been so attached to the law is, 
that the law has not been attached to the 
Irish. The laws have been enemies to 
their religion and their rights, and there- 
fore they have not been friends to the laws. 

The hon. gent. thinks, that the rights in 
question are no great object to the Catho- 
lic body: I differ from him. The with- 
holding those rights degrades the whole 
Catholic community, and subjects the 
peasantry to insult and oppression.—The 
right hon. gent. ask me whether I agree, 
on this subject, with lofd Grenville and 
lord Lansdowne ?—lIn return I ask him, 
whether he agrees with them, or whether 
he agrees with his friend on his right side, 
and his friend on his left? and whether, 
agreeing with lord Grenville, he means to 
vote against him; and dissenting from his 
friends, he means to vote with them? 

- With regard to a former administration 
to which he has alluded, I can only say, 
that I do not subscribe to his charge. 
That administration gave up the military 
Catholic bill, because they could not carry 
it; and they resigned their offices, be- 
cause they would not resign their princi- 
ples—a crime in which they will not have 
many imitators. The Viceroy of Ireland 


at that time seemed to me to have acted 
an honourable and an honest part; I am 
glad his qualities are not to die with him, 

ut promise to survive in the instance we 
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have just heard of the noble marquis, who, 
good by inheritance, asserts the noble 
nature of his race, and promises to. his 
country a succession of virtue. 

I shall divide: the opponents to the mo- 
tion into two classes, those against the 
time, and those against the principle ; but 
of the latter class there are scarcely any 
—so that the principle is generally ac. 
ceded to. The Roman Catholic religion is 
then acquitted $ it is then allowed there 
is nothing either in the composition of the 
Irish or of their religion, that bar their 
capacitation—the only thing desiredis, se- 
curity against dangerous influence in the 
nomination of their clergy, and the se- 
curity so required, gentlemen have de- 
clared should not go to an influence to be 
possessed by our government in that nomi- 
nation, but to a precaution against the 
nomination by a foreign power. But this 
precaution the resolution of the Catholic 
bishops bespeaks—they declare they are 
ready to give you every security which is 
consistent with the integrity of their church, 
and their religion. What becomes now. 
of the argument which says, the parties 
cannot agree—or the abuse heaped on the 
Catholic body, more especially on the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland ? 

An hon. gent. has asked, whether in 
the committee I meant to propose ‘the 
veto?—1 would, in the committee, make 
our propositions to the Catholics, and im: 
pose nothing on them that was not per- 
fectly agreeable to them. I have nodoubt 
of their spirit of accommodation to every 
thing which is necessary for our security; 
but if we do not go into a committee, nei- 
ther. parties can make any proposition, 
and therefore I should suggest to the 
member, who put a question to me that his 
instructions are for a committee; for with- 


-out a committee no part of them whatever 


can be fulfilled. : 

Mr. Grattan took notice here of the in- 
justice committed by those who charged 
the friends of Catholic emancipation with 
a design to subvert the Catholic clergy, 
What view could they have in taking such 
a part?—What! to conspire against their 
widowed and unendowed condition, in 
order to rob them of their no power—and 
their no magnificence. He then adverted 
to the argument which objected to the 
time, and said, he apprehended that the 
consent of the Pope would be necessary to 
any arrangement—that the Pope was now 
our friend, but if we delayed until there 


should be a French pope, we should find 
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a new embarrassment. Had the Catholic 
question been carried in 1801, or in 1805, 
or in 1808, there would have been no 
embarrassment on that head. The gen- 
tlemen who say, that had you gone into 
acommittee in 1808, you could not have 
obtained the veto at that time, speak with- 
out authority, and without information. 
The difficulty arises fromthe delay; and 
from a continuation of delay, a further 
difficulty, a difficulty for instance with 
regard to the nomination, may arise: so 
that a greater embarrassment would be 
found to justify the postponement of the 
question, than to support the present mo- 
tion. ; 

In adverting to that class who opposed 
the motion on the principle, he observed 
that a right hon. gent. had said, he did 
notthink the Catholics would, in con 
sequence of civil franchises, be satisfied, 
but that they would ambition the estab- 


“Jishment of their own church, and. the 


overthrow of ours. He founds this ob- 
jection on imputed character. What 
evidence of this character? © Bishops— 
Protestant bishops, are held to be tena- 
cious of power, shall we disqualify the 
Protestant bishops therefore? . Presby- 
terians are held to entertain republican 
tendencies—unjust, I think, the surmise— 
but shall we disqualify the presbyterians ? 


Will you receive such evidence to dis- : 


qualify a great proportion of your people, 
and, when the right hon. gent. who 
comes forth on this subject, is evidence, 
against a people with whom he is not ac 
quainted. Had he been in Ireland, and 
witnessed the spare habits of the Catholic 
clergy and their exemplary frugality, 
or. had he recollected that this’ very 
clergy, whose love of magnificence alarms 
us, have receded from the suggestions of 
salary, he would not have trembled at 
their passion for magnificence. But they 
will jearn the lesson, we are told, from 
the growth of power ; and this prophecy 
isto be received as evidence against the 
civil rights of a great community—a pro- 
phecy tendered by a person to whom that 
community is unknown. He asked whe- 
ther any community would be satisfied 
with half privileges ? the Catholics, in 
1793, were dissatisfied with bad govern- 
ment and half privileges. He observed, 
that though the right hon. gent. would 
notagree to give more tothe Catholics, 
yet he hoped he would agree that they 
should enjoy what they had, fully and 


freely, and therefore should, in the naval 








and military service, have the free ex- 
ercise-of their religion ; he would there- 
fore hope, that no officer should obstruct 
them. How monstrous and prophane 
would it be.in any officer to do so; as if 
religion was like the manual, or the Prus- 
sian exercise—a military manoeuvre, to 
be-done on the principle of uniformity, 
in which the soldier’s God and conscience 
were perfectly unconnected. If such eb- 
struction should take place, I make no 
doubt that ministers will interfere ; and if 
they should not, that parliament will. This 
appears a subject. the more important, 
if we consider the numbers of Catholic 
seamen and soldiers. The Irish militia, 
some regiments of the line, the Irish yeo- 
manry, and the sailors of some ships of the 
line, are wholly or in a great proportion 
Catholics. This the recruiting. serjeant 
procures for you, without knowledge 
either of divinity or politics: that great 
practical statesman, and that profound 
practical divine, proceeds without book; 
and with his fife and drum fills your ranks 
and your ships with Catholics; he goes 
on the principle that sapientia prima stul- 
titia caruisse. By stultitia 1 do not mean 
folly ; 1 mean the wisdom of this right 
hon. gent., the divinity of that right hon. 
gent., and their great controversial abi- 
lities. 

In adverting to the argument of the 
able civilian who opposed the motion, 
he observed. that the right honourable 
member had_ remarked that religion must 
be controlled by law. In answer to 
which he begged to say, that the religious 
sentiment was not a subject for legal 
control, and the reason was because we 
could not ; human legislatures could not 
make laws for heaven—no more for the 
truths of religion than for principles of 
motion. An act of parliament with re- 
gard to the square of the hypothenuse, 
or with regard to the eucharist, would be 
equally out of the region of the legislature, 
but if to preserve religious opinions an 
establishment should be made, and that 
establishment connected with a foreign 
power, such communication would be a 
proper subject for the state; but even 
then the consideration should be, whether 
that communication was political, and if 
the communication was with the natural 
enemy of the country, as in the case of 
the French emperor ; should that happen, 
then the state would naturally consider 
such communication, though professed] 
spiritual, in fact, and in effect, political, 
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and would naturally wish to make an 
arrangement which should guard: the 
kingdom from such an influence. The 
right hon. gent. says, it is impossible to 
do. so—domestic nomination, he speci- 
fically says, is impossible. How we do 
try Catholic allegiance! sometimes we 
say no Catholic, no true Catholic, can 
bear true allegiance to a Protestant king ; 
then we say, no true Catholic can submit 
to domestic nomination, but rather must 
suffer nomination of their bishops to be 
made by France. Thus. we ‘give Protes- 
tant authority for Catholic rebellion ; but 
I must observe, that such cannot be the 
principles of any divine religion : there 
cannot be any divine religion that com- 
pelsthe subject to submit to the enemy 
of his country : and if any professor shall 
say so, I ask that professor, has there 
been a revolution in heaven, that he shall 
come to preach diabolical doctrines, as 
if God Almighty had abdicated, and Lu- 
cifer was on his throne. We know the 
world to be his work, and if any, man 
contradicts his dispensations here, either 
by misrepresenting the laws of motion or 
of morals, we know such a preacher belies 
the Almighty to damn his fellow creatures. 
But the present question is not left to 
surmise: the fact is, that the nomination 
of Catholic is, almost universally, in con- 
siderable countries, domestic—the insti- 
tution and the investiture must be in the 
Pope, but the nomination, with his con- 
sent, may be, and generally is domestic. 
In old France it was domestic—in Austria 
—in Russia—in Prussia—in England, with 
regard to Canada, domestic—nay, more, 
it is now practically domestic in Ireland, 
the Catholic bishops now in Ireland, 
nominate. The learned member quotes 
Doctor Milner as authority against a veto, 
and against domestic nomination. Dr. 
Milner proposed both<-his propositions, 
read by my right hon. friend, made the 
nomination domestic, and he proposed, 
expressly, a domestic nomination in the 
Irish Catholic bishops, and he calls them 
nominators. Speaking of Dr. Milner, 1 
beg to say, that 1 hope the sentiments 
which I have delivered may not be taken 
from Dr. Milner’s publication. In-one of 
his letters he supposes. me to have said 
that canonical institution was the investi- 
ture of a foreign power, with the unqua- 
lified and arvitrary right of renomination 
to a portion of our magistrates ; -a repre- 
sentation too extravagant to deserve ob. 
servation. The right hon. gent. having 
1 
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thus supposed domestic nomination jm. 
possible, and having considered the very 
impossible also—corrects~the danger— 
How ?—by disqualifying the laity—but 
aslong as- you disqualify the laity, you 
separate them from England. What then 
is to be our situation, according to. the 
doctrine of the right hon. gent. ? A clergy 
connected with France, and a laity sepa- 
rated from England—You think it better 
to have French bishops in Ireland, than 
Irish Catholics in parliament—this is.asi. 
tuation defended on account of its safety ; 
a situation, in fact, of the greatest peril— 
where the cure aggravates the disorder 
where you correct an eventual communi- 
cation with France, by a separation from 
England.—To shew the better the natute 
of such a situation, I shall propose to the 
gentlemen opposing the motion,-to lay 
before them the map of Europe, and let 
them be the arbiters of their own argument, 
There is Ireland, here England, and there 
France—the object must be to connect the 
Catholics of Ireland with England, and 
keep them separate from France. To 
accomplish this, I shall present to those 
gentlemen two lines, one of communica 
tion, and the other of separation. How 


‘will they apply them; will they draw 


the line of communication between France 
and{reland, and of separation between 
Ireland and Great Britain—ecclesiastical 
communication between the Irish Catho- 
lics and France, and_ political separation 
between the Irish Catholics and Great 
Britain. If they draw the lines in that 
manner, they give up the empire; and 
if they do not, they renounce their. ar 
gument. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder explained. He 
never said he entirely coincided with lord 
Grenville; but that he agreed with him 
that the veto alone was sufficient to destroy 
the present claim, without entering upon 
any other ground. a, 

The gallery then cleared, and a division 
took place: For Mr. Grattan’s motion 
109; Against it 213; Majority against 
the motion 104. 


HOUSE OF -LORDS. 
Tuesday, June 5, 


{Crverty To Anmats.] Lord Erskine 
stated that it was his intention to intro- 
duce a bill to their lordships, in which he 
hoped to avoid what was considered by 
some objectionable in his former biil on 
this subject. In this bill it was his object 
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to render those offences punishable, which 
were not S80 at present under the black 
act, which had reference only to the ani- 
mal as the property of its owner: but at 
the same time to provide that such cruelty 
must'be malicious. The present session 
being so advanced, he should take an 
early oppertunity, in the ensuing session 
to bring it before their lordships. 

(Sarety or THE Navy.] Earl Stanhope 
rose to submit a motion to their-lordships, 
which he thought related to a subject of 
more importance than-any set of motions 
that had been before them for a.consider- 
able time past, as it related ‘to that on 
which’ the very existence of the nation 
depended, the British navy. He had 
some years ago called their. attention to 
this subject, on which he should now speak 

jainly, as aman of science would speak 
and not like those who bamboozled people 
with mysteries, and involved every thing 
in hard words and terms from the schools. 
He would make every noble peer under- 
stand him. His lordship then adverted to 
the experiments tried some years back off 
the French coast, and since then in America 
by a Mr. Fulton,.for the ascertaining of a 
mischievous and horrid mode of destroy- 
ing vessels of any size while floating in 
the water. He went through the ‘history 
of theseterrible inventions, which operated 
either by a line thrown into the water, 
which, meeting the ship, gave the oppor- 


"tunity to the machine to cling to the ves- 


sel, upon which the destructive explosion 
‘of gunpowder took place, which absolutely 
would cut any vessel in two (the proof of 
which, had been made some years back 
in Wolmer roads); or by the immersion 
ofa machine with a trigger, which, when 
pulled, answered the same purpose; or 
by throwing an engine for the same pur- 
pose on a vessel. This person was ‘in- 
vited over here, and his lordship had seen 
an engagement between him and Mr. Pitt 
and lord Melville, signed by them, agree- 
ing in certain events to give him 40,0001. 
and so on, to an immense amount. After 
the failure of a trial at Boulogne, his claim 
was referred to certain scientific umpires 
who awarded him 15,000l. since that, he 
had'made his experiments in America, 
where both Jefferson and Madison were 
a and had been yoted 5,000 dollars. 
‘His lordship was led at the present mo- 
ment particularly tothis motion, by a pame 
phlet he had received from. America con- 
taining particulars with plates, illustrative 
of the nature and effects of the invention. 
VOL. XVII, 
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He then entered into a very scientific dis- 

cussionand exposition of tlie theory of fluids, 

and the principles on which the machine 

acted, and stated that there were means 

in our power to counteract its dreadful ef- 

fects;some.of which he pointed out. There 
was also another and more ingenious inveh- 

tion fora more difficult object, namely, the 

cutting off the cables of blockading vessels, 

when lying off'a lee-shore ; what he wanted 
to know, was this: as the subject had been: 
looked on already as so important by gréat 

men, and by men of science, what had 

been done by government in the way of 
providing a remedy, and to what extent ? 

For the purpose of ascertaining this he 

had framed a motion which he read ; de- 

siring an account of the measures taken to 

counteract the effect of these submarine 

carcases and explosions, and of the tor- 

pedo triggers, &c.—The question was put, 

when his lordship demanded a division, on 

which the numbers were: Non-contents 

25; Contents $; Majority against the 

motion 17. 

(Stame. Duties Brt.] The Earl of 
Liverpool having moved for the House to 
gointo a Committee on the Stamp Duties 
bill, 

Lord Viscount Sidmouth rose to submit to 
their lordships some observations on the 
measure then under their consideration.—= 
It would not, he said, be denied, That the’ 
amount of our expenditure and the mode 
of providing for it ought to be regulated 
by the peculiar nature of the contest, in 
which we were engaged, which was evi- 
dently one of indefinite duration: 2dly, 
That it was highly desirable to confine the 
annual loan within such limits, as that it 
should not exceed the amount of the sum 
purchased within the year, by the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the public 
debt; and Sdly, That the instruments of 
accomplishing that important object were 
war taxes, and the surplus of the consoli- 
dated fund. 

The purpose ‘of this bill was to provide 
the charge for 16,000,000/. of which 
8,000,000/..was the amount of Exchequer 
bills recently funded, and the remainder, 
that of the loan for the service of the. year. 
This charge it was proposed to defray out 
of existing Stamp Duties, of which a part, 
(nearly half as he. understood) was im- 
posed. in 1508, and the remainder at former 
periods, and the whole of which were 
consolidated by an act. of the. year 1808. 

To one part of this. proposition, though 
= to many observations, he did not 
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mean tO ebject, it appeared that the esti- 
mate of the probable amount of the Stamp 
Duties imposed in 1808 had been erroneous, 
and that no more was borrowed on their 
eredit in the present year, than might 
have been added, upon a correct calcula- 
tion of their produce, to the loanof 1808. 
It might therefore be not unfairly nor un- 
reasonably argued, that it was justifiable 
soto apply a surplus of such a description ; 
and that the country ought not to be sub- 
jected to additional burthens, particularly 
under present circumstances, on account 
of a miscalculation of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

But to that part of the plan, the intent 
of which was to derive a large proportion 
of the means of defraying the interest 
from duties imposed at former periods, or 
in other words, from the growing produce 
ef the consolidated fund, he felt the 
strongest objections, founded upon prin- 
ciples which had never -been disputed, 
and which hitherto had been strictly ob- 
served; and upon considerations pecu- 
liarly applicable to the present con- 
juncture. 

: It was obvious to their lordships that a 
revenue so complicated as that of this 
country, could not but be liable to con- 
siderable fluctuations, both by diminu- 
tion, and increase, in the various branches, 
and subdivisions, of which it was composed. 

The embarrassments to the public ser- 
vice, and to public credit, would con- 
sequently be frequent and alarming, unless 
the surplus produce of some duties was 
allowed to make good the deficicncies of 
others : It should also be recollected that 
it was only from the unappropriated part 
of the revenue that, without throwing 
additional burthens upon the people, any 
extraordinary charges could be provided 
for: Nor should it be forgotten, even 
under present crcumstances, that it was 
from this source that the means must be 
sought, of defraying the expence of a 
peace establishment. ‘These considera- 
tions were by no means unimportant ; but 
the objections which he felt most forcibly, 
and to which he was particularly desirous 
of calling the serious attention of their 
lordships, were those which grew out of 
the nature of the present contest, and the 
policy which it evidently demanded, a 


‘policy which had been solemnly recog- | 


nized, and till the preceding session inva- 
riably acted upon by parliament. 

The advantages arising from it having 
been experienced, towards the close of the 
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former war, it was determined in 1803 to 
recur to it on a far more extensive scale, 
To this determination government and 
parliament were impelled not merely b 
an anxiety to protect from Peis A. 
depreciation the property of the public 
creditor, or to give to money transactions 
the facilities arising from a high state of 
public credit, but chiefly by that sense of 
their duty as guardian of the honour and 
interests of a great and high spirited 
people which convinced them of the ne. 
cessity of proving to the aggressor and 
the world, that the hope of exhausting the 
resources of this country was vain, and 
fruitless ; and that we were able and pre. 
pared to maintain the contest, as long as 
the causes existed. by which it had been 
occasioned. 

The system resorted to for this purpose 
was that of providing for the annual ex- 
penditure, without any considerable aug. 
mentation in the outset, and at no distant 
period, without any augmentation what. 
ever of the public debt, or of the perma. 


nent taxes, and the means for carrying it 


inte effect were war taxes to an unex+ 
ampled amount, and the surplus of the 
consolidated fund ; this system had. not 
been departed from during the first: four 
years of the present war ; and it could be 
shewn, that the effect of it since the year 
1803, had been to prevent an additionof 
near 300,000,000/. to the capital of the 
funded debt, and of near 12,000,000). to 
A different policy 
however now prevailed: in the preceding 
year, a large proportion of the war taxes 
had been diverted from the service for 
which they were intended, and applied to 
the discharge of the interest of the loan; 
and a similar misapplication was now pro- 
posed, of a part of the surplus of the con- 
solidated fund. He was ready to admit 
that of the two measures, that of the pre 
sent year was the least exceptionable ; as 
it was not liable to the objection of con- 
verting temporary into permanent taxes, 
with the aggravation too” that the tem- 
porary taxes, were of a description which 
afforded no prospect of their continuin 

to be equally - productive during a peri 

of peace. Both however were direct in- 
fractions of the system adopted at the re 
newal of the war; both diminished the 


income intended to defray the expence of 


it ; and both materially retarded the ap- 
proach to that point at which the further 
accumulation of debt, and the necessity of 
imposing additional taxes would cease ; 
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for he had ever thought, and should ever 
be prepared to contend that, in justice, 
ae policy, such a necessity was only 
coinciding with the augmentation of debt ; 

on the cessation of which the interest of 
thesum annually redeemed ought to be 
applied to the discharge of the interest 
for the loan of each year. 

The financial measures of the year 1802 
had been referred to elsewhere; but 
whilst he acknowledged the liberality 
with which the reference had been made, 
he wished to correcta mistake, with which 
he understood it to have been accompa- 
nied. It had been imagined, that the 
produce of the taxes then imposed, greatly 
This however, 
was not the fact; it had indeed, greatly 
exceeded the charge ; the amount of the 
latter having been 3,300,000/. and of the 
former near 5,000,000/.; but there had 
been no miscalculation ; on the contrary, 
he had himself, at the time of proposing 
these taxes, stated his expectation of an 
excess of 1,500,000/. his object being, as 
he then said, not only to supply the in- 
terest of 97,000,000/. of stock created at 
that period, but to provide a large acces- 
sion to the consolidated fund, towards de- 
fraying the expence of a peace establish- 
ment. The application of it to this pur- 
pose was unfortunately precluded by the 
early renewal of hostilities, but upon rea- 
soning precisely similar to that upon 
which the present measure was defended 
he might on the credit of that excess (to 
which near 400,000/., were to be added in 
consequence of the new arrangement and 
consolidation of the excise duties,) ‘have 
contraeted inthe years, 180$ and 1804( both 
years of war) for loans to a large.amount 
without the imposition of any additional 
taxes. But instead of such a proceeding, 
he had left this unappropriated excess to 
be applied to its proper purpose ; namely 
that of co-operating with the war taxes 
imposed in 1803 and 1804 (the annual pro- 
duce of which had exceeded 1 $,000,000/. in 
confining the loan within narrow limits, 
and thus approximating to that state of 
credit and security. when the expences of 
the year might be defrayed without a 
farther accumulation of debt. The object 
however, had been unfortunately thrown 
at a greater distance, by the enormous in- 
Crease of our expenditure, and by, the 
weak and improvident expedients, as he 
considered them, of the present, and the 
preceding year. 

He should be asked whether he would 
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recommend the imposition of additional 
taxes; to which:he would fearlessly res 

ply, yes, in preference. to such measures 
as.those to which -his observations had 

been applied. But he was not satisfied, 
that such was the alternative; and that 
the present income was insufficient to sa- 
tisfy all the necessary demands of the pub- 
lic service. That considerable retrench- 
ments might be made without any actual 
diminution. of our means of exertion would 
not, he was convinced, be seriously de- 
nied. Let then the experiment be made; 
let the “magnum vectigal parsimonia” 
be. fairly and instantly resorted to; and 
the result would be to proye either that 
further burthens were not necessary, or if 
proved to be necessary, a disposition would 
be created to bear them without complaint. 
The resources of this country were great, 
its public spirit was high, and would be 
manifested by a cheerful acquiescence in 
fresh contributions, if it could be shewn 
that they were called for by a real exi- 
gency; and of a confidence were excited 
that they would be applied with wisdom 
and economy, which however would not be 
the case, unless they tended to re-establish 
and to carry into effect the system which 
such measures as that under consideration 
were Calculated to impair and subvert, 
Much had been said of late of abuses of a 
flagrant description. He lamented the 
delusion of some persons,.and reprobated 
the malice of others, which led them to 
ascribe the pressure of the present moment, 
chiefly to such a cause.. Wherever the 

were proved to exist, theyshouldbe exposed, 
and the authors of them consigned to pu- 
nishment, and disgrace. But the dangers 


. againstwhich it was also peculiarly impor- 


tant to guard, were profusion, and negli- 
gence, occasioned and encouraged in a 
great degree by the facility with which 
the resources of the country had’ beex 
called forth. I. was therefore, necessary 
that there should be one hand only in the 
public purse; if there were many, ever 
though all were clean, the purse would 
soon be emptied. Individuals, it was well 
known, might be brought to’ distress by 
servants not dishonest, as might a nation, 
by ministers notcorrupt. Persons in the va- 
rious departments of government were na- 
turally auxious for the complete execu- 
tion of the service committed to their 
charge, and the cost with which it was 
attended was-with them not only second- 
ary, but too often a disregarded object. 
This led to consequences which could 
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only be averted by a presiding and. para- 
mount authority, which would compare, 
combine and controul, according.to larger 
views and.a more onerousresponsibility.— 
It was also necessaryto.adopt withoutdelay 
an improved system.of account; the issue 
of public money not only required addition- 
al checks, but it was necessary that the dis- 
bursement: should in» every instance be 
followed as closely as. possible by the 
audit. This was- essential for the sake of 
the public 5 :it was also due to the upright 
accountant, who, in numerous’ instances, 
had been long kept in.a state of ‘torturing 
anxiety, and from the loss of documents, 
and the death of witnesses, had obtained 


‘at. last. an imperfect, and unsatisfactory 


sacquittance ; whilst in cases of profusion, 


negligence or fraud,.delay was equally be- 


neficial tothe delinquent,and:injuriousto the 
‘public. 
-be restored of: which no minister was de- 
_ serving, who.did; not make the correction 


By such means:confidence would 


of real abuses, and a determination to sa- 
tify the necessary demands of the public 
service at. the least possible charge, the 


‘primary and fundamental. principles of 


‘his government. 


Let all well: grounded 


causes. of complaint, from the well dis- 
:posed part of the community be removed, 
.and in: a country such as this there would 


be nothing to fear. But if the scale of our 
expence and the mode of providing for 
it should continue to be inconsistent with 
a just view of the present contest; if we 


. persisted in adopting weak and delu- 


sive expedients,. instead of resorting to 


. timely and efficient retrenchment, and to 
-a wise and provident: system of financial 


policy, the 


irritation of the country 


- would not. be appeased, and the means of 


~ 


- upholding its honour, and of maintaining 


and extending its power, would infallibly 
be wasted and destroyed. He trusted 
however, that a different course would 


henceforth be pursued, -that the urgent 


and indispensable duty of a vigilant, and 
scrupulous economy would be seriously 
felt, and strictly exercised; and that the 
present would be the last instance of devia- 
tion from 4 system, the benefical effects 
of which had been so abundantly experi- 
enced, and which ought’ to be regarded 


.as the chief instrument of our trium- 


phant deliverance ,from the difficulties, 


- and dangers. with which we were sur- 
. rounded, 


The Eari of Harrowby entered into.a ya- 


_Tiety of arguments to shew that the finan- 
, Cial measures of ministers were perfectly 
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safe, and rendered. necessary by the:gir. 
cumstances of the times, which proved the 
growing increase of our ‘trade and pros 
perity. u 
Fhe Earl of Lauderdale contended, that 
the application of any part of the congo. 
lidated fund. surplus to other. purposes, 
was contrary to the faith pledged to the 
ublic creditor. 3 
The Earl of Liverpool defended the finan. 
cial system of ministers, displayed in strong 
colours the prosperous state of the country, 
admitted the necessity of every practica- 
ble species of economy, and said that little 
was to be expected from the pitiful de 
scription of savings that was now sv much 
recommended by some persons. 
The Marquis of Lansdown observed, that 


nothing could be more necessary than to ° 


avoid even the imputation of a breachof 
faith with the public creditor. He would 


not say that the bill went quite so far, but , 


it was undeniable that his security .was 
diminished by it. He was sorry to find 
that the bill violated the two great prin- 
ciples upon which he and the administra- 
tion of which he made a part, relied: for 
our rising. superior to the difficulties that 
surrounded us, namely, a steady adhe 
rence to the system of war taxation, or 
raising a great part of the supplies within 
the year, and the strict-and undeviating 
application of the sinking fund. His lord. 
ship drew a strong contrast between the 
financial plan which he had the honour of 
proposing three years. ago in the other 
House, and that pursued by the present 
administration. Though he had strong 
objections to the bill, he would not divide 


the House on it.The bill was then com-— 


mitted. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 5. 


_ [Annvat Revenue Accounts.] Sir 7. 


Turton rose to bring forward the motion 
of which he had given notice on a former 
day, for a regular production, on the com- 
mencement of each session of parliament, 
of Accounts, shewing the expenditure of 
the grants of the preceding year, so far 
as the same could be made up, and to the 
production of which he hoped there would 
be no objection. He said the enormous 
taxes annually levied upon the people of 
England for the exigencies of the state, 
and which they bore with the greatest 
cheerfulness, under the . persuasion that 
those burdens were indispensable to the 
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occasions of the country, notwithstanding 
the late disastrous failures of our conti- 
nental expeditions, imposed a duty on the 
House to see that the produce of those 
taxes were applied with rigid economy to 
the purposes for which they were voted. 
The heads of public expenditure, to which 
he desired the House to look with vigi- 
lance, were those of the Army and Navy, 
by a due attention to which he was con- 
fident that hundreds of thousands of 
unds might be annually saved. As to 
the expenditure under the head of Civil 
Offices, he had no fault to find with the 
ayments made to those upon whom any 
public duty was imposed ; for he was per- 
suaded that, from the highest office down 
to that of the lowest exciseman, the pay- 
ment was too small for the maintenance of 
the officers in proportion to their stations 
in life. The on!y alteration he would de- 
sire on this head was, that the high pay 
and emoluments should be diminished to 
those wiv held sinecure’ places doing no- 
thing; and given to those who executed 
the public business. The precedents on 
which he grounded his mouion,.he found 
on the records of the Irish parliament, 
where such an arrangement was justly 
deemed necessary ; and he concluded by 
moving a Resolution to the sane effect. 
Mr. Foster said, that as the hon. baronet 
had taken for a precedent the practice of 
the Irish parliament, he thought it neces- 
sary to say a few words on the subject. 
It was the custom in that parliament to 
make up their accounts annually, and so 
far as in them lay they did so, but from 
September to January, and even February, 
it was found almost impossible to do so 
with any degree of accuracy; and if in 
that country, where things were carried on 


‘upon so small a scale, the difficulty was so 


great, what must it be in such very com- 
plex and multifarious accounts as those 
which were required in the various and 
numerous departments of this government? 
In fact, he was certain it would be impos- 
sible to comply with the tenor of the hon. 
baronet’s Resolution, and he should there- 
fore oppose it. 

Mr. P. Moore spoke in favour of the 
Resolution. He said the several reports 
of those committees of finance, of which the 
Speaker had been the chairman, all went 
to recommend the plan of the House re- 
fusing to grant a supply till an account 
was produced, so far as it could be made 
up, of the expenditure of the public 


Money, granted by the House in the pre- 
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ceding session. He was convinced it was 
owing to the-neglect of the plan, that the 


‘House had been drawn into the expendi- 


ture of 100 millions at least more than 
they would have done had the plan re- 
commended been then adopted. He was 
sure he could prove this, and he thought 


_ it was high time the House should inter 


fere and put some stop to so prodigal an 
expenditure, as that which had so long 
been suffered to be pursued. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mr. Rose opposed the motion on account 
of the impossibility there would be. to 
comply withit. The accounts were every 
year laid before parliament, so far as the 
could be made out, and if any honourable 
member thought there was any article 
that was not sufficiently made out, he 
might move for an explanation, or for a 
more detailed account, and he was certain 
to obtain what he required, and he might 
then, if not satisfied, bring the matter in 
any shape he pleased before the House. 
Sir T. Turton said a few words in reply, 
after which a division took place: Ayes 
29; Noes 66; Majority 38. 

[Petition rEsPecTING Lorp Durstey 
—ADJOURNED Depats.] Mr. Whitbread 
addressed the House on the subject of the 
Petition. presented by certain freeholders 
of Gloucester, respecting lord Dursley. 
He asked the hon. member who had pre- 
sented it, whether he knew the free- 
holders who signed it, or any of them, 
how the petition came into his hands, and 
whether he intended to take any step 
upon it ? ~ 

Mr. Swan replied, that he knew none 
of the freeholders—that he had no par- 
ticular connection with the county of 
Gloucester, and he believed that he had 
been applied to on that very account to 
present this petition ; those more immedi- 
ately connected with the county having 
refused to take it up, lest their conduct 
should be attributed to personal motives, 
He also stated, that he had apprised se- 
veral members of the petition before it 
was presented—that he had taken steps to 
apprise the family of it, and particularly 
that he had mentioned the circumstance 
to a noble lord, a near connection of the 
family, and asked him whether he had 
heard of it ?—To which the noble lord re- 
plied, that he had, and advised him not 
to present it. Mr. Serjeant Best, one of 
the most eminent men at the bar, had 
also read it, and said that it was not a pe- 
tition that ought to be presented, When 
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he found that. it did not come under the 
Grenville Act, he certainly was under 
considerable difficulty how to proceed. 
He had undertaken, however, to present 
it.—He next adverted to'what had fallen 
from the India Judge on the other side 
(sir John Anstruther), on a former night, 
who had entered into some sophistical rea- 
sonings, which he did not well understand, 
although-he had collected the conclusion 
to be, that he ought not to have presented 
the petition. It would be remembered, 
however, ‘that he had carefully stated that 
~ he did not consider himself answerable for 
the allegations contained in it, nor pledged 
to take any step upon it. In presenting it 
he conceived he had merely done his 
duty. 

Lord Dursley then rose and observed, 
that to prevent any possible misconstruc- 
tion or misrepresentation of the few words 
he had to offer, he had committed them 
to paper. He then read from the paper, 
that he was authorised by his father, earl 
Berkeley, positively to assert that he was 
his eldest son and heir apparent. He 
might have avoided this by producing a 
landed qualification which he possessed ; 
but he felt himself so strong on the title 
of his birth that -he had not chosen to re- 
sort to it. He would not detain the House 
further from proceeding according to its 
discretion.—His lordship then withdrew. 

Mr. Whitbread said, that he had himself 
presented petitions when other members 
refused, upon their being put into his 
hands by the parties. He asked, whether 
he was to understand that the petitioners, 
or any one of them, had given the pe- 
tition into the hands of the hon. member 
who had’presented it ? 

Mt. Swan replied, that the petition had 
been put into ‘his hands by a freeholder, 
of extensive property in Gloucestershire, 
but not by any of those-who had signed it. 

Mr. Kenrick thought it irregular to ask 
questions in this manner. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn contended that it was 
perfectly regular to ask who had signed 
the petition, and whetherthe member pre- 
senting it knew the’ persons; otherwise, 
the grossest frauds might be committed 
upon the House. As the hon. member 
had confessed he did not know who they 
were who had: signed this petition, and 
that none of them had given it into his 
hands, he wished to have the Speaker’s 
opinion, whether they could regularly pro- 
ceed farther upon it. 

The Speaker said that the House: re- 
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quired of the members presenting peti. 
tions, that they should be able to say that 
they believed the signatures to be ay 


thentic ; but it had not been the practieg 


to require absolute certainty on that point, 
a practice which would have been attend: 
ed with great inconvenience. God forbid, 
that the subjects of this country should be 
unable to have petitions presented, unless 
they came from the most distant parts of 
the kingdom to give it into the hands of 
members and prove their hand writing, 

Sir J. Anstruther adverted t6 what had 
been said of his sophistry, and observed, 
that the whole of the sophistry consisted 
in this, that he had desired the hon. mem. 
ber to state what steps he intended totake 
upon this petition. The hon. memberhad 
then replied, that he believed his course 
would be to move for a new writ. 
now.mean to say that he was ready to fol- 
low up this proceeding by moving for a 
new writ ? 

Mr. Swan replied, that he had already 
stated that he did not know the freeholders 
who had_ signed- the petition, and could 
not be responsible ‘for the allegations, 

The question that the debate be resumed, 
was then put and carried.—Upon the 
question that the Petition lie on the table, 

Sir S. Romilly asked the hon. member 
whether he was at all prepared to support 
the allegations it contained ? 

Mr. Swan replied, that he had so often 
answered that question, that he was sur- 
prized it should again be put to him, 
He had stated that he did not know those 
who had signed it, that he was not pre- 
pared to support the allegations, He had 
only done his duty in putting the House 
in possession of the Petition, and the House 
might deal with it as it thought proper. * 

Sir S. Romilly then observed, that if 
the hon. member, or any other member 


had been prepared to support the alle. — 


gations contained in the Petition, it would 
be proper that it should lie on the table; 
but if not, then he thought it ought not to 
be received. The allegation was, that a 
person sat in that House who was nota 
member ; and was it fitting that sucha 
petition should remain on the table with- 
out any proceeding had upon it? The 
hon. member had said that the House 
might proceed upon it as it pleased ; but 


what could the House do? The House, he - 


presumed, would. not advertise for evi- 
dence on the question ; and, unless some 
immediate step was to be taken upon it, 
he could not see how the Petition 
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“+h propriety be received. Gentlemen, 
rong ai yee to make no difficulty 
in presenting petitions ; but if petitioners. 

ave their petitions into the hands of mem- 
oa without enabling them to take any 
steps upon them, they could not complain 
if such petitions were rejected. This ob- 
servation applied very strongly to this 
case, where, the noble lord, for so he 
would still call him, notwithstanding these 
unsupported allegations (Hear, hear !)— 
had acted upon the assertion of his father, 
to which he was bound to pay every pos- 
sible deference. The noble lord had been 
introduced to society as the heir apparent 
of his father, and had been received by 
hissovereign as such. Under such cir- 
cumstances, he could not have resorted to 
bis qualification without a stain upon him- 
selfand his family ; he could not have 
acted otherwise than he had done, There 
was nothing personal attributed to the 
noble lord. This petition had been pre- 
sented without any instructions to the 
hon. member how to act upon it, as if it 
had no other object than to excite domes- 
tic rivalship and animosity ; as if it had 
been the design to have it laid on the ta- 
ble to be taken up at any distance of 
time, no. one undertaking at present to 
substantiate the facts contained in it. 
Would the House then suffer this petition 
to lie on its table, to. be held out in ¢er- 
rorem, and for no other purpose than. ex- 
citing uneasiness, and producing. animo- 
sity in breasts where the fondest affection 
existed ?—If the House were to receive 
this petition it would be hereafter in the 
power of malignity to poison conjugal 
happiness, and to plant thorns in the hearts 
ofthe innocent, by making the proceed- 
ings of this House a vehicle to publish its 
libels. The House must see the mischief 
of this measure; if was a case without 
example ; respecting it no party spirit 
could exist, and he trusted for its rejec- 
tion in the generous feelings of the right 
hon. gent. opposite. 

Mr. Kenrick said, that the petition was 
framed with considerable attention to its 
not being obnoxious. If no other mem- 
ber suggested it, he felt it to be his duty, 
49 move that the petition should be re- 
ferred .to a committee of privileges. 
|. Mr. Tierney wished to know from the 
learned gent. whether he would undertake 
that the petitioners (supposing the House 
teceived their petition) would proceed. . 

Mr. Kenrick would give no pledge. He 
had learnt from the counsel employed, 
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that it would be ‘necessary to apply for 
the Speaker’s warrant, to enforce the at- 
tendance of witnesses to prove the docu- 
mentary evidence. referred to in the pe- 
titions 

Mr. Tierney expressed himself dissatis- 
fied, and without authority from the noble 
family of Berkeley for so doing, declared 
his intention of moving for the rejection 
of the petition. ' 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer con- 
ceived, that all the House could desire, 
was, that the party petitioning should 
make good the allegations, Theassurance 
of his learned friend, therefore, in his opi- 
nion was sufficient. 

Mr. Rose regretted that the question 
should have come before the House, but 
being before the House, his opinion was, 
that it was cognizable under the Gren- 
ville act, 

‘Sir J. Anstruther was of the contrary 
opinion. He thought before the petition 
was laid on the table, the House ought to 
be informed whether any bon. member 
was prepared to prove the allegation, viz. 
that the noble lord is not the legitimate 
son of earl Berkeley. If not, then he 
should object to it being laid on the table. 

Mr. Fuller thought the electors should 
have raised the objection at the election. 
It was competent, however, for them to 
object to the qualification, and he should 
be for doing justice. 

Mr. Bathurst wished the hon. gent. who 
presented the petition, had asked.the pe- 
titioners whether they were or not pre~ 
pared to prove their case. He regretted 
the extreme cruelty and scandal which 
must necessarily follow the agitation of 
the subject ; but on the whole he thought 
it impossible for the House to refuse going 
into the inquiry. 

Mr, C. W. Wynn should have been against 
receiving the petition, but for the states 
ment of the learned gent. (Mr. Kenrick), 
that counsel and witnesses were ready to 
attend. He thought the business, how- 
ever, highly cruel, and that the petition 
could answer no good purpose. *: 

The Speaker said, if the House wished 
to dispose of the petition as speedily as 
possible they would send it at once to a 
committee. If they were to order it to 
lie on the table that would have the effect 
of disposing of it for that day. 

The Solicitor General could not see any 
— ground for refusing the petition. 

t was in terms of law, and its prayer and 
language were respectful. If it was to be 


‘ 
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’ gone into and prosecuted, were there not 
questions which they were to inquire into 
before-hand? If, in the result, it should 
not be ane by proof, that was an in- 
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sult which it would behove the House to 
punish, and not to suffer the petitioners to 
escape its just vengeance. He concluded 
by moving that the petition be referred to 
a committee of privileges. 

Mr. Canning said, he had never met 
with a question in which he had expe- 
rienced more difficulty in making up his 
mind. He might indeed, now feel his 
difficulties revived, from perceiving that 
his hon. and learned friend who spoke last, 
and the hon. gent: opposite who spoke 

before him (Mr. Wynn), differed from him 
' jn opinion. The question, however, 
seemed to him, with all deference, to be— 
Were they, from respect to the petitioners, 
to enter into a proceeding which they 
knew could not in the result be satis- 
factory ? If the investigation which might 
take place should terminate favourably to 
the claims of the noble lord, against 
whom the application was made, their 
decision in his favour could be to him of 
no service. If, on the contrary, they 
should be of opinion against him, such a 
declaration would go to prejudice his 
rights. Was that House to proceed to the 
trial of a question over which they had no 
jurisdiction, and which must afterwards 
come before a competent tribunal? - And 
were they totry in the most unsatisfactory 
manner, what must be again satisfactorily 
and legally investigated ? There might be 
a necessity for this, if it could be alledged 
that the other party’s rights would be in- 
jured if the House did not interfere ; but 
here there was no such pretence. The 
petitioners said they were ready to make 
out their case ; but even if they did make 
eut all they alledged, it would not, to his 
mind, be conclusive, but would only go to 
raise strong inferences, which there might 
be facts sufficiently strong to do away. 
But after all, of what did they complain ? 
That the noble lord was seated instead of 
the person of their choice ? No—that he 
was not a proper person to represent the 
county ? No—but that an- individual held 
aseat in that House under the name by 
which they had always known him. If 
they had had doubts on their minds they 
might have brought the question to trial 
in a fair way. hat, however, was the 
question now? Not one relating to the 
electors, but to the person who was to si’ 
in. that House. They complained not 
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that their choice had been circums 
scribed, but that the legislature had not 
acted up sufficiently to their own circum. 
scription. The choice of the petitioners 
must be, presumed to be concluded in the 
general choice of the electors, and the 
presént application was more properly a 
suggestion to the House calling on them 
for an exercise of their discretion than any 
thing else. He objected to the idea of 
throwing such an onus on the House, and 
as one party would be prejudiced by their 
entertaining the petition, while.no prac. 
tical-good effects could be produced by the 
investigation, he was against the motion, 

The Chancellor ‘of the Exchequer said, if 
this wasa question of discretion he should 
agree with his right hon. friend. So much 
the contrary, however, this was a petition 
under a statute, and he could not-see on 
what ground the House could refuse to act 
on: it. 
who complained of the sitting member 
being disqualified, and this was a case 


which they were entitled to bring before - 


the House. He thought the case must go 
to a committee of privileges to ascertain 
the fact. As to this being a question of 
party feeling against the noble lord, it was 
impossible to conceive so. All feeling 
must operate the other way. 


Upon a division, the numbers were, 


For the motion 46 ; Against it 91; Ma- 
jority 45. The petition was consequently 
rejected. 


[Navat Arsenat at Nortarceet.} Mr. 


Sharp complained that the Fifteenth Res 
eo of the commissioners of naval revision 

ad not been laid before the House. The 
Report to which he alluded set forth the 
necessity of establishing a new Naval 
Arsenal. at Northfleet. It appeared that 
our harbours at Portsmouth aud Plymouth 
were on the decline, having less depth of 
water than formerly, so that ships coming 


in toherepaired, were obliged to have theit___ 


guns and stores taken out before they could 
enter. 
perienced at Deptford and at Wool- 
wich, so that ships of the line were 
ovliged to drop 


blishinent of a new Naval Ar-enal neces- 
sary. The immense expences in urred in 
consequence of the evils he had described 
were sufficient to answer any. objection 
that might be made to the expence ate 
tending the establishment of a new Naval 
Arsenal, however ,great it might be. 4a 
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The petitioners were freeholders_. 


Similar inconveniencies were ex . 


| down to Long Reach,. 
or Northfleet to be fitted out for sea. 
These circumstances rendered the esta- _ 
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the event of a peace, such an establish- 
ment would be necessary, as room would 
be wanting to lay up 130 sail of the line, 
and. upwards of 400 other vessels of war. 
This was proposed in the Report, asa re- 
medy ‘for the evils complained of, and 
Northfleet was named as having'a greater 
depth of water than either of our docks 
at Portsmouth, at Plymouth, at Deptford, 
orat Woolwich. He thought the Report 


ought to be laid upon their table, and- 


concluded by moving “ An humble Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, praying that he 
would be graciously pleased to direct that 
the Fifteenth Report of the commissioners 
of naval revision, and the Report sent in 
td the board of admiralty, dated Oct. 18, 
' 1807, and signed J. Rennie and-J. Whidby, 


relating to mooring chains, be laid before . 


that House.” , 

. Mr. Yorke observed that the present 
naval exertions had out-grown.all former 
systems;.and it would, therefore, be 
proper to make some new arrangement to 


' meet the inconvenience thence arising. 


It was, however, the first duty of govern- 
ment to look well into all the circum- 
stances and bearings of the case, before 
they expended 10,000,000). in forming the 


- proposed new Arsenal at Northfleet.. The 


House could not at present enter fully into 
the question with prudence, but he hoped 
government, at a period not very distant, 
would be able to grant the information re- 
quired, or give satisfactory reasons for 
withholding it. He should oppose the 
motion, as the Report could not be pro- 
duced at present without much incon- 
venience to the public service. 
Mr. -Wilberforce did not think it at all 
unsafe for the Report to lie on the table. 
If the measure wasthought of some years 
ago, it was still more necessary from the 
present aspect of affairs to put it into effect. 
With respect to the calculation, lord Bar- 
ham’s authority was sufficient. He did 
not approve. of the .production of the 


papers, and hopedthat ere long something. 


effectual would be adopted. 

Mr. Rose approved of the authorities 
cited by the hon. gent., to which he wished 
to add that.of lord Vincent, who thought 
there was an absolute necessity of for- 
tifications and armaments eastward of 
Spithead.; The dock-yards, instead of de- 
clining, were in a constant state of im- 
provement. In the harbour of Ports- 
mouth there was no want of deep water. 
He alluded to his publication on the depth 
of the Thames, in which the most skilled 
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and experienced judges concurred. The 
idea of manufacturing sail cloth in the 
yards, he deemed to be totally miscon- 
ceived. He never asserted that there 
should be no Arsenal at Northfleet, he 
merely deemed strict inquiry necessary 
into the extent of such a work. 

Mr. R. Dundas wished’ the hon. gent. 
would not at present press. his motion. . .He 
agreed with his several statements. The 
question. has been already before the 
privy council, but in consequence of the 
great expence necessary, no decision had 
been come to. , 

Mr. W. Smith stated, that almost every 
noble lord who has been at the head of the 
admiralty, had left a memorandum of the 
importance of this measure. It should 
not be postponed, inasmuch as it .con- 
cerned the independence of the kingdom. 

Mr. Croker observed, that the delay did 
not arise from any unwillingness, but from 
its great importance, and the wish to avoid 
bringing it out piece-meal. 

The question was then. put, and nega- 
tived. 

[Penttentiary Hovses.] Sir Samuel 
Romilly, in rising to make bis promised 
motion, touching the acts of the 19th and 
the 34th of the King, relative to the Pe- 
nitentiary Houses, said, he should notgo 
over the grounds:at any great length, upon 
which he thought this measure ought to be 
adopted, and which he had fully stated nat 
long ago, when he made the motion which 
lie was now about to submit to the House. 
I will just state, said he, that the object of 
this motion is to carry. into execution a 
plan for rendering .the administration of 
the laws more effectual, which held out‘a 
better prospect of reforming criminals, 
and of attaining all the other objects of all 
penal laws, than any that has hitherte 
been found practicable. It is a plan 
which was formed by some. of the wisest 
men in this country; and who had devoted 
much of their valuable time to this impor- 
tant subject—by Mr. Justice Blackstone, 
Mr. Howard, and Mr. Eden, now Lord 
Auckland. The great objects which they 
proposed to themselves were, to’ reform 
the criminals, to seclude them from their 
former associates, to. separate those of 
whom hopes might be entertained from 
those who were desperate, tu teach them 


useful trades, to accustom them to habits 


of industry, to give them religious instruc- 
tion, and to provide them with a re- 
commendation to the world, and the 
means-of obtaining an honest livelihvod. 
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after the expiration of the term of their 
punishment. In the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, it was a system which united 
in itself so many advantages, and held out 
80 flattering a prospect of success, that 
he did not hesitate to declare that, “ if 
properly executed, there was reason to 
hope that such a reformation might be 
effected in the lower classes of mankind, 
and such a gradual scale of punishment 


be affixed to all gradations of guilt, as | 


might in time supersede the necessity of 
eapital punishments, except for very 
atrocious crimes.”” (Com. 11 edit. vo}. 
iv. p. 371.) That plan, however, has re- 
mained on the statute book for upwards 
of 30 years, without any effectual step 
having been taken to carry it into execu- 
tion. In the mean time the want of it has 
been severely felt, and all have confessed 
that the inconvenierice and inefficacy of 
other punishments have rendered but too 
sensible the impolitic and injurious ten- 
dency of the present system. There are, 
indeed, but three species of punishment 
which by the law of this country can be 


afflicted for crimes above the description , 


of misdemeanors, and which are yet not 
punishable with death—that of imprison- 
ment in gaols or houses of correction ; im- 
prisonment on board the hulks; or trans- 
portation. With respect to imprisonment 


& has been found, that in general persons: 


_ who have been confined in common gaols 
return to society much worse than when 
they were first withdrawn from it; that 
men who were imprisoned for their first 
offence, became in a short space of time 
hardened and desperate, and qualified to 
commit the most dangerous crimes; that 
they are matured in villainy, with adegree 
of rapidity which would be thought hardly 
possible in so shorta period. To remed 

this evil, expedients have been devised, 
but fone have been executed. The pri- 
sons of this country yet remain a reproach 
to it. No one step has been taken to 
adopt a sr by’ which the different 
classes and species of offenders: might be 
separated from each other. Offenders of 
the very worst description are indiscri- 
minately mingled with those whose first 
offence (and that, perhaps, a very slight 
one) had brought them into @ ‘situation, 
from which with a little care they might 
be reclaimed. Persuns who have been 
committed on suspicion of an offence, 
whose guilt or innocence is yet'matter of 
uncertainty, are compelled to associate 
with those Whose crimes have been ascer- 
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tained, and the danger and contagion of 
whose society and manners and exam 


cannot be doubtful. Such is the general 
state of the prisons of this country, with 
a very few exceptions highly honourable 
to the counties in which they are to be 
found. The most remarkable of these are _ 
the prisons of Gloucestershire, under the 
care of sir George Paul, and the house of 
correction at Southwell, in Nottingham. 
shire. Amongst the prisons pre-eminent 
for the badness of their police and their 
regulations, I am sorry to be obliged to 
mention those of the metropolis. The pri- 
son of Newgate particularly seems to com. 
bine every defect of which a place of con. 
finement is capable ; and at the same time 
that we have erected a national monument 
to Mr. Howard, as a reward for his exer- 
tions to reform our prisons, the city of 
London leave, close to the statue we have 
raised, this gaol, as a monument of our 
disgrace and our inhumanity; and in which 
not one of the regulations which Howard 
recommended has been observed. 
Imprisonment on boardthe hulks is still 
more pernicious, and productive of still 
greater evils, even than imprisonment in 
our common gaols. It seems not to be 
the duty of any responsible person to de- 
termine what description of offenders shall 
be sent on board these vessels. Convicts 
from remote parts of the country, and 
those who have Jong infested the streets 
of London; boys’ for their first offences, 
and long practised robbers and adepts in 
every species of crimes; those who are 
not intended to be removed to any other 
place of punishment, and sach as are 
waiting only for an opportunity to trans- 
port them to Botany Bay, are all con- 
founded together, and, in the intervals of 
their severe labours, encourage and instruct 
each other in crimes, and in the most 
odious vices. Mr. Howard has stated 
as the result of much observation and in- 
quiry, that of the persons confined on. 
board the hulks, those who came from the 
country generally died, in consequence of 
their confinement, and of the horror they 
felt at the examples and the scenes ex- 
hibited to them ; and that those who came 
from great manufacturing towns generally 
became in a short time the most daring 
‘and dangerous of offenders. When this 
subject was last before the House: the se- 
cretary of state told us, that lately a great 
reform had been effected on board the 
hulks, and that they were no longer liable 





to the objections formerly made to them; 
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and this happy change he ascribed to the 
gentlemen under whose superintendence 
they are placed. I am sorry to say, 
that that representation does not. agree 
with the accounts which I have received. 
Ihave no doubt that the reports which 
have been made to that gentleman by the 
persons he employs are perfectly confor- 
mable to the statements which he has 
made to the secretary of state; but has 
that gentleman, though I understand that 
he inspects the hulks himself, been at 
Portsmouth more than once within the 
last year? and if he has, is it or is it not 
true, that although the most vicious and 
depraved habits and examples prevail 
there, there are at this moment no less 


than 14. or 15 boys to be found amongst 


the prisoners? The truth is, that no atten- 
tion will ever be able to correct the defects 
of this species of punishment. The mis- 

chief, as is truly stated by the Committee 

of which you were the chairman, in their 

report of 1797, is notso much in the mode 

of conducting the establishment, as in the 

establishment itself, The vices of it are 

inseparable from the system. 

With respect to the punishment of 
transportation to New South Wales, I have 
so lately troubled the House, and at so 
much length upon it, that I should be in- 
excusable in trespassing long upon their 
patience now. In whatever light we con- 
sider it, as calculated to prevent crimes, 
whether by the terror which the example 
should inpire, or by the reformation of 
the individual punished, we shall find it 
extremely inneflicacious. Asan example, 
the effect ofthe punishment is removed to 
a distance from those on whom it is to 
operate. It is involved in the greatest un- 
certainty, and isconsidered very differently 
according to the sanguine or desponding 
disposition of those who reflect on it, or 
according to the more accurate or eroneous 
accounts of the colony which may hap- 
pen to have reached them. The severity, 
indeed, or lenity of the punishment, de- 
pends not on the degree of guilt of the of- 
fender, but of his talents, and acquirements 
and qualifications, for the new state of 
things into which he is transported. Pos- 
sessed of that knowledge and skill which 
happens here to be most in request, it, 
matters little what has been his offence, 
he may chance soon to find himself re- 
lieved from all restraint, and in a situation 
which he never could have hoped to gain 
in his own country. I have been informed 
that in the transactions which immediately 
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led to the revolution which has lately 
taken place there, an attorney, who here 
stood in the pillory, and was afterwards 
transported, a man whe here would have 
been #n outcast from all society, was con- 
fidentially advised with by those in autho- 
rity, and enjoyed something very like the 
influence of an attorney-general, because 
he was well acquainted with legal forms. 

To judge of the effects which are pro- 
duced inthe convicts in théway of refor- 
mation, one has but to read the history of 
the colony which has beea published by 
Mr. Collins, a writer who is above all sus- 
picion of exaggerating the evils he relates, 
for, inspite of the facts which in every 
page of his book pronounce the condem- 
nation of the whole system, he is uni-+ 
formly its panegyrist. The history which 
he has written is little more than a dis- 
gusting narrative of atrocious crimes and 
most severe and cruel punishments. It is 
indeed a subject of very melancholy, and 
to this House of very reproachful reflecs 
tion, that such an experiment in criminal 
jurispradence-and colonial policy as that of 
transportation to NewSouth Wales should 
have been tried, and we should have suf- 
fered now 24 years to elapse without exa- 
mining or even ifquiring into its success 
or its failure. An experiment more un- 
promising or bolder than that of founding 
a colony, which was to consist altogether 
of thieves and convicts, of the very re- 
fuse of society,of men habituated to idle- 
ness, and having no motive for wishing 
success to the colony they were founding, 
never was tried in any former age or by 
any ‘other nation. When we formerly 
transported convicts to North America, 
they found themselves immediately on 
their arrival in a society, where habits of 
industry and regularity prevailed, and 
where the vices or crimes of an individual 
marked him out as an object of infamy or 
of punishment ; but in the infancy of the 
colony in New South Wales, guilt and 
vice were the characterestics of the whole 
nation. It was to be a people of thievesand 
outlaws, under the controul of their mili- 
tary guards. Thieves and their keepers— 
prisoners and their jailors—these were to 
be the whole population. 

If such a project ever could have been 
successful, at leastthe persons transported 
should have been only those who were 
sentenced to that punishment for life, 
and not men who, being sentenced for a 
few years only, would soon have aright 
by law to quit the colony. The greatest 
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number, howeyer, who were transported, 
were of this description. In the first em 
barkations which took ‘place, the gross in- 
justice was ‘committed of not sending to 
the colony .any account of the petiod at 
which the ‘sentences commenced; and 
Collins relates, that when several convicts 
claimed their liberty, it was necessary to 
inform them that inquiry should be made 
in England of the truth of their statement, 
but that they must remain in bondage till 
an answer was received to the inquiry, 
which would be at least a yearand a half. 
During the whole time that the colony has 
existed, men have been transported, who, 
at the time when they were embarked had 
only a few years to come’ of the time for 
which they were sentenced,’ It appears 
by the returns from the office of the secre- 
tary of state’ now on the table, that in 
June 1801, no fewer than 40 men were 
transported, each of whom had only one 
year of the term of bis punishment to 
come when he was embarked, and ten of 
them had only nine months, and this, al- 
though the voyage is of nine months ; so 
that when they reached the place of their 
punishment, they had by law no punish- 
ment to suffer. 

It appears by’ the same returns, that so 
late as in the month of August last, ‘two 
men were transported, who at the time of 
their being sent’out of the country had 
not two’ years to come’ of the term of 
their. punishment. When_ these - cases 
were mentioned before, some gentlemen 
endeavoured to account for them by sup- 
posing that it must have been at the re- 
quest of these convicts themselves that 
they were ‘transported: but I am fully 
convinced that there is no foundation 
whatever for that supposition. | The last 
instances are: so recent, that the fact 
might easily be ascertained. The truth, 
I believe, is, that this flagrant injustice is 
to be ascribed only to the negligence, but 
a-very-criminal negligence it certainly is, 
of those on whom the execution of these 
sentences depends. 

Indeed, not only -with a view to the 
prosperity of the colony, but to the. jus- 
1ice-which is due eyen to convicted crimi- 
nals, none should be transported to so dis- 
tant a part of the world who are not sen- 
tenced to transportation for life, unless 
they were, at the expence of government, 
brought back to their country at the ex- 
piration of the term of their punishment. 
Left to get back to their native country as 
sey can, their only resource js to work 
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their passage home as sailors ; but this ig 
a resource only for the strongand healthy, 
To the sickly, the aged, and infirm, the 
sentence,‘ which by law is limited to 
certain number of years, becomes in fact g 
sentence for Jife. With women it néces. 
sarily becomes such a sentence in ever 

case; and yet, from the first adoption of 
this system, there have been, exclusive.of 
those who sailed a few months ago, on 
board the Canada transport, no fewer than 
1,754 women transported for the term of 
seven years: 1,754 persons, who, for of. 
fences which the law has declared des 
served no severer punishment than trans. 


| portation for seven years, have been actu. 


ally transported for life, and those of a 
sex, which, if all notions of justice were 
to be disregarded, might seem at least.de- 
serving of some compassion. If in Eng- 
land any jailor were to presume to retain 
a single individual in prison; though but 


‘for a few weeks, after the term of his im- 


prisonment had expired, what indignation 
would not be felt at such a flagrant abuse 
of authority ?—but the continuance of 
such injustice during all the lives of thou- 
sands who are made the victims of it, 
passes almost unnoticed when the scene is 
removed to so great a distance from us. 

The punishment of transportation has 
indeed been sometimes considered ds one 
of no great severity, and I have been very 
sorry to hear it so represented by those on 
whom the inflicting it depends. It is, in- 
deed, often inflicted at the quarter sess 
sions, for petty larcenies, not attended 
with any circumstances of aggravation ; it 
is sometimes inflicted on boys at a very 
early age, merely as the means of sepa-’ 
rating them effectually from the bad con-' 
nections they may have formed at home.’ 
It were much to be wished, that those 
who consider transportation in this light, 
would impose upon themselves the duty 
of reading Mr. Collins’s history of the 
settlement, that they might acquire a just 
notion of all the complicated hardships 
and sufferings’to which transported con- 
victs are exposed. 

I have touched only on a few of the 
evils of this species of punishment, and it 
is because I enlarged so fully before on 
many others that I pass them over now. 
No person, surely, who has reflected on 
this subject, can doubt that it is expedient . 
to try some other mode of punishment. 
That of the penitentiary houses can, itl- 
deed, hardly be called an experiment; it 
has already been tried, and every where 
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with success. We are not only informed 
of.the good effects of it in the states of 
North America, where it has been adopt- 
ed, but we have seen them in several parts 
of England, and in the instances of those 

enitentiary houses which the secretary 
for Ireland jately mentioned in this House. 
Too much praise, indeed, cannot be given 
to the Irish government, for the attention 
they have paid to this subject, and the 
most sanguine could not have hoped for 
greater success than has attended their 
exertions. It is earnestly to be wished 
that their example may be followed by 
his Majesty’s ministers here.—He con- 
cluded by moving, “That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty, that his 
Majesty would be graciously pleased to 
give directions for carrying into execution 
so much of theact of the 19th of the King, 
entitled, « An act to explain and amend 
‘the laws relating to the transportation, 
‘imprisonment, and other punishment of 
‘certain offenders,’ as relates to peniten- 
tiary houses, and for carrying into exe- 
tion the act of the 34th of the King, en- 
titled, *« An act for erecting a penitentiary 
‘ house or houses for confining and em- 
‘ ploying convicts.’ ”’ 

Mr. Secretary Ryder, Sir, I concur so 
much in the general principles laid down 
upon the subject of penitentiary houses, 
that I feel it necessary to state, that I can- 
not but agree in the motion of my learned 
friend. At the same time I am ‘sorry that 
my learned friend has brought this sub- 
ject before the House at a time when some 
gentlemen did entertain a hope that at 
this late period of the session it would not 
have been agitated, and particularly be- 
cause the House was not: in possession of 
such satisfactory information as would 
enable it to form a competent opinion 
upon this ‘subject. ‘There are other addi- 
tional reasons which incline me to think 
that this is a’‘season extremely inauspici- 
ous for the entertainment of this question. 
An hon. and learned gent. who has ap- 
plied himself most laboriously to the con- 
sideration of this subject, and from whom 
the House may derive the most important 
information, not having yet made any 
communication to me upon it, [ am ex- 
tremely anxious for the assistance he is so 
well able to give me before I can form my 
determinate opinion. Iam the more anxi- 
ous to have a communication with sir 
George Paul, the learned and hon. gent. 
to whom I allude, and also with another 
hon, baronet, a member of this House, be- 
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cause I am given to understand that the 
result of their labours has been, to ascer- 
tain that the plan for erecting penitentiary 
houses, as described in the 19th and 34th 
of the King, is not only very defective, 
but that the state of things at present ren- 


ders it impossible to carry it into execu- 
tion. ‘They, I ‘inSerabatil, are of opinion, 
that very considerable improvements may 
be made in the system ‘which was then 
adopted. This opinion, Sir, will appear 
the more reasonable and consistent when 
we recollect, that the plan contained ‘in 
those acts was that which was first intro- 
duced by Mr. Howard into this country, 
and that at a time, too, when the public 
attention was not sufficiently directed to 
it; the experience of subsequent years 
doubtless shews that some alteration is not 
only requisite, but highly necessary. I 
should therefore hope, that the hon. and 
learned gent. would be disposed to with- 
draw his motion for the present, upon the 
positive understanding, that at an early 
period of the next session of Parliament it 
would be entertained in a manner more 
befitting the importance of the subject. I 
do think more justice will be done to it by 
such an arrangement. Weshall be better 
able to compare the merits of Mr. How- 
ard’s system, with the system adopted in 
these acts of Parliament. The injustice 
with which it must now be treated would - 
be avoided. We shall then be in posses- 
sion of the collective opinions of those re- 
spectable gentlemen who have directed 
so much of their time and attention to its’ 
merits ; the House will then be better able 
to see the defects of the 19th and 34th of 
the King; they will be better able to’ 
judge what alterations may be prudently 
made in those acts ; and lastly, they will 
be more competent to forward the objects 
of the learned and hon. gent.—It is no 
very inconsiderable object for the House 
to understand the tendency of these acts 
of Parliament, as they at present exist ; 
and it is‘of no less importance that the 
plan they describe should be most ma- 
turely considered. It is proposed by 
these acts, to erect a great penitentiar 
house in this' metropolis, capable of ‘ho i 
ing from 900 to 1,000 persons, and to be 
enlarged as might be thought expedient 
or necessary. I believe that the veryerection 
of such 2 building 4s this would cost at least 
100,0007. I speak only ofmyown belief; but, 
leaving the subject of expence out of the 
question, it has beén* very much duubted 
whether a penitentiary house of that size, 
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and calculated to hold that number of per- 
sons, is a good system; and whether a 
greater number of penitentiary houses 
situated in different parts of the country, 
capable of holding. only a much smaller 
number of persons, is not a much more 
eligible system. Now, Sir, that is so seri- 
ous a doubt, and may be supported by so 
many ‘specious arguments, that I would 
presume to suggest to my learned friend 
the necessity, as well as the prudence, of 
farther delay; because, should these acts 
be carried into effect, without more mature 
deliberation, it would not be, perhaps, 
hazarding too much to say, that we blindly 
ran into a plan, without considering what 
we were about to do.. So anxious, there- 
fore, am I to avoid the risk of getting into 
a wrong path, and of expending the pub- 
lic money to disadvantage, especially when, 
by the short delay of eight or nine months, 
we may be able to form a better plan, and 
upon principles more secure against such 
objections, that I think the House would 
act with great imprudence if they adopted 
the present motion. If my learned friend 
would propose to commence this system 
upon a much smaller scale, there would 
be less danger of falling into an improper 
course ; at least, if it failed, the loss would 
not be so grievously felt: but he must re- 
collect to what evil he would expose the 
House, if a failure attended this plan, 
when executed to the fullest extent. 
Having erected a large building, at an 
enormous expence to the country, you find 
it does not answer the purpose you intend- 
ed, and you must therefore pull it down 
again. I do hope and trust that my 
learned friend, in a question of so much 
doubt, will withdraw his motion for the 
present session, under the solemn assu- 
rance, that early in the next 1 shall be the 
first to establish acommittee to take the mat- 
ter into serious consideration.—Sir, with re- 
spect to the hulks, that is a question not at 
all connected with the subject under dis- 
cussion, at least with the motion of the 
hon, and learned gentleman. I am there- 
fore little disposed to argue it, not so mueh 
on account of the season elected for its in- 
troduction, as on account of the defective 
information upon which we should proceed 
to form a decided judgment. I do hope, 
however, that the hon. and learned gent, 
will, in the course of the ensuing summer, 
take upon himself the trouble of inspecting 
those depots, and I am not without hopes 
that he will find himself deceived in the 
epinion he has formed of them. I have 








always admitted that there are many de. 
fects in them, but they are defects capa, 
ble of being remedied by proper regula. 
tions; and I am firmly of opinion, that 
without these objections, and under 
amended rules, it is a species of establish. 
ment most desirable to be maintained, 
With respect to the accounts that my 


learned friend has received upon the sub. ’. 


ject of transportation, and into which I do 
not wish to enter, I have made the most 
minute inquiries as to the truth of them, 
and I have reason for thinking that they 
are devoid of foundation. I speak thus 
positively, because I made it matter of 
special investigation. There are weekly 
accounts brought to my office of the state 
of the convicts on board the hulks, and 
from them I am periodically possessed of 
the best possible information. I can there- 
fore assure the House, that the reports to 


which the hon. and learned gent. alludes _ 


are totally unfounded. With respect to 
the instances of those persons who were 
sent to Botany Bay for the full period of 
their sentence, after having been confined 
for two years on board.the hulks, I have 
also inquired into those facts, and I find 
that they are exactly as stated by the hon, 
and learned gent. ; but upon further in- 
vestigation I find that the conduct of those 
two persons was so bad and so mutinous, 
that they were sent to Botany Bay, with 
the remainder of the crew on board the 
hulk, who assisted in their misconduct. 
These two instances are so far certainly 
correct ; but the practice of sending mea 
to Botany Bay, after they have been con. 
fined on board the hulks for a considera- 
ble time, without any remission of their 
former sentence, is by no means common. 
The rule is this: those sentenced for 14 
years and more are generally sent to their 
final destination ; but those for 7’ years 
are suffered to remain on board the hulks, 
unless by their misconduct it be deemed 
necessary to send them off also. But the 
general rule is to keep them on board the 
hulks. Upon this subject, however, I an- 
ticipate that the hon. and learned gent., 
after inspecting the hulks, will form a 
very favourable opinion, at least very dif- 
ferent from that which he now entertains, 
Sir, with the general principles laid down 
by the hon. and learned gent. upon the 
subject of penitentiary houses, I perfectly, 
agree, and I feel so friendly to the mea- 
sure, that my cordial support shall not be 
wanting to its attainment early in the next 
session. “3 
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Mr. Abereromby.—Sir, I feel that Ican 
add no observation to the speech of my | 
hon. and learned friend, which could 
more strongly impress upon the House the 
wisdom and expediency of the measure 
which he has brought under their consi- 


deration. Iam desirous, however, of ex- 
pressing my intire and cordial concur- 
rence, not only on the particular course 
which has been pursued on this occasion 
by my hon. friend, but also in those prin- 
ciples upon which he has recommended 
the adoption of the measure to the House. 
[rejoice also to find that the principles 
which have been stated by my hon. friend 
have met with the approbation of the right 
hon. gent. who has just sat down; and I 
have only to regret that he does not sup- 
port. the principles of which he approves, 
by voting forthe motion of my hon. friend. 
td the object of the present motion had 
been to introduce any sudden or violent 
change in the law, or to introduce a new 
mode of punishment, there might then have 
been some foundation for the objections 
which have been urged by the right hon. 
gent. But, on the contrary, the present 
motion proceeds upon principles which 
have been already discussed and adopted, 
and calls upon the House to stimulate the 
executive government to give effect to a 
law which has received the sanction of 
this and the other House of parliament, 
and which hastoo long remained dormant 
in the statute book. Under such circum- 
stances, it is impossible to charge the hon. 
mover with precipitancy, or with rashly 
attempting to introduce innovations in the 


law, and it would be idle to postpone the | 


motion, as has been suggested, until a 


committee could be appointed, and the | 
result of their labours reported to the | 


House. For what benefit could be ex- 
pected to result from the appointment of 
such a committee? Is it likely that any 
new facts could be disclosed, or any new 
me stg be suggested which were not 
known to, or considered by the House at 
the time the law, to which it is now 
Wished to give effect, was passed. We 
now know, from the very full and satisfac- 


tory statement which was made on a for-’ 


mer night by the right hon. the secretary, 


for Ireland, that the most beneficial effects . 


have resulted from the establishment in/ 
Ireland of a Penitentiary House upon a plan 
similar to that which is now recommended. 
The punishment of transportation to New 
South Wales is now carried to so great‘an 
extent, that 700 or 800 individuals are fre- 
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quently sent there in the course of a year; 
and we all know the objections to that 
mode of punishment, both as it respects 
the situation of the delinquents before. 
they léave this country, and after they 
reach the place of their destination. The 
question, -in so far as it respects the con- 
dition of criminals before they leave this 
country, does not turn, as the right hon. 
gent. seems to suppose, entirely on the 
manner in which the hulks are now 
conducted, but on the objections to that» 
mode of punishment, even supposing it to 
be well regulated. For the indiscrimi- 
nate mixture of criminals of all descrip- 
tions and characters, of old and young of- 
fenders, which is so much more likely to 
corrupt the Jeast abandoned, than to re- 
form the most profligate, is, of itself, a ra- 
dical objection to the system of the hulks. 
It is on this account, therefore, that I can- 
not concur with the right. hon. gent. in 
thinking, that we ought to discuss the pre- 
sent motion without any reference to the 
effects resulting from sending criminals 
on board the hulks. It appears too, from 
the returns on the table, that each indivi- 
dual who is sentenced to be transported to 
Botany Bay, remains for a great length 
of time on hoard the hulks, before an op- 
portunity of transporting him occurs ; and 
there are even instances in which scarce 
a year of the period of banishment was un- 
expired at the time of thecriminal’s 
leaving this country. If such inconve- 
niences are inseparable from the punish- 
ment of transportation when carried to its 
present extent, it becomes the indispen- 
sable duty of the executive government, 
and of the legislature, to concur in substi- 
tuting a mode of punishment which is not 
liable to these fatal objections; and none 
better that that which is recommended b 
the present motion has been suggested. If 
the object of my hon. friend’s motion had 
been to abolish altogether the punishment 
of transportation to ny Bay, I should 
have hesitated before I gave my vote in 
Support of such a measure. But when 
we recollect that the comforts and enjoy- 
ments of a criminal, on his arrival in Bo- 
tany Bay, are regulated, not by the na- 


‘ture of the offence of which he has been 


guilty, but the trade which he has followed 
when in England ; for it is well known 
that every offender on his arrival is exa- 


mined, not as to the nature of his crime, 
but as to his powers of administering to 
the wants and necessities of the colony. 
Thus he who has been guilty of the most 
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venial offence, and. to the commission of 
which he may have been instigated by the 
sufferings of a starving family, is neglected 
and left to struggle with all the difficul- 
ties of the situation, because he is not pos- 
sessed of the means of administering to 
the wants and comforts of others ; while 
the most hardened offender, because he 
can render himself useful to the colony, 
is indulged with his freedom, and is ena- 
bled to command all the conveniencies 
and luxuries of the place. If to those 
considerations we add the suffering in the 
hulks, the inconveniencies of a long 
voyage, and the difficulty of returning 
after the expiration of the period of banish- 
ment, the House must perceive how desi- 
rable it is, that the number of persons trans- 
ported, should at least be limited, and some 
other punishment substituted, which is not 
liable to such irresistible objections, and 
which holds out more flattering prospects 
of reforming the morals, and_meliorating 
the future condition of minor delinquents. 
The case indeed of the women who are 
transported to Botany Bay is peculiarly 
hard, and calls most loudly for imme- 
diate redress, for no provision being made 
by the public for the return of culprits 
when the period of their banishment is 
arrived, the men can only return to their 
native country by working their passage 
home ; and this, the only ‘means of re- 
turn, is impossible for the unfortunate fe- 
males. It is obvious therefore, that the 
punishment of those who are afterwards to 
be thrown back upon society, ought to be 
such as is calculated to confirm them in 
habits of industry, and to reform their 
morals; and these objects are very rarely 
attained by confinement on board the 
hulks, or by transportation to Botany Bay ; 
and therefore it is that 1 feel so desirous 
that no time should be lost in adopting the 
motion of my hon. and learned friend. 
The right hon. gent. has objected to the 
extent, size, and scale of the penitentiary 
house which is directed by the Act of Par- 
liament to which the present motion refers. 
But the right hon. gent. must feel that it 
is for the principle only that we contend, 
and if the objections of the right hon. gent. 
are well founded, there can be no diffi- 
culty in inducing the House to amend or 
alter the dct in such manner as may ren- 
der it most likely to attain the beneficial 
and important objects it has in view. All 
we ask is, that the executive government 
‘ will make a beginning, and in this, as 
in all other similar cases, much may be 





expected from observation and experience, 
The principles of my hon. friend seem tg 
be generally approved, they have been 
sanctioned by former parliaments, and we 
are now enabled to add the result of prac: 
tical experience in Ireland ; and it is for: 


these reasons that I shall give my most - 


cordial support to the present motion. 

Mr. Bathurst.—Sir, although I am of 
opinion, and I am sure many other mém. 
bers go along with me in the same - senti» 
ment, that the system proposed. is one 
which must be attended with many .most 
important advantages, yet there are one or 
two considerations which induce me ‘to 
think that the House would do well in not 
carrying this motion in the present session 
of parliament. For my own part, 1 have 
had no opportunity of witnessing the ef- 
fects of the system, although I am dis. 
posed to believe that weer great benefits 
may result from it. I feel, however, that 
it becomes us, as guardians of the public 
purse, to see what risk we shall be likel 
to run in seeking that advantage; and | 
am not clearly satisfied that it is not too 
much to call upon us to run at once into 
an undertaking, without well considering 
the reasons for what we do; nor am I less 
certain, in my own mind, that we should 
be acting wisely, in calling upon the exe- 
cutive government to lay out a large sum 
of the public money upon a plan, the ad- 
vantages of which are in a great degree 
problematical. A right hon. gent. -has 
hinted the idea of referring the matter to 
the consideration of a committee. For my 
own part Ido not think that such a_pro- 
ceeding would be liable to the objection 
which the hon. and learned gent. whe 
last spoke, seemed to anticipate. I really 
think: it is the most cligible step the House 
could take in forwarding the object of the 
hon. and learned gent. who introduced 
this motion. A committee possesses ad- 
vantages which the House collectively 
does not. In a committee, the details of 
the plan may. be more amply discussed. 
If there be any defect in the plan de- 
scribed by these acts, the. committee cam 
remedy them, and produce for the final 
consideration of the House a system more 
perfect, or, at least, less objectionable than 
the plan at present proposed. Certainly, 
it appears to me, that, in the present state 
of the subject, uninformed as the House Is 
upon the particular merits of this plan, 
and having before it no materials upon 


which it can come to a satisfactory judg- — 


ment, it is quite impossible,to give effect 
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to the motion of the hon. and Jearned gent. 
It seems to be a matter of doubt and un- 
certainty, even with tnaose who are best 
informed on the subject, whether large or 
small Penitentiary Houses would be the 
most eligible ; and surely, I may venture 
to say, that it is of somesmall consequence 
to the House whether it expends 20,0001. 
or 200,000/. They will pause, I hope, be- 
fore they suffer a question, so little de- 
fined, to depend upon the mere judgment 
of the executive government. It is im- 
portant, I think also, for us to know, be- 
fore we trust so large a sum of money in 
their hands, to what extent it is to be ap- 
plied. With respect to the fears of the 
hon. and learned gent. for the continuation 
of the mischiefs already complained of, 
until next session of parliament, by not 
agreeing to this motion, I do not see the 
misfortune in the same light which he 
seems to do, ‘The circumstance of this 
motion being agreed to will not lessen the 
number of transportatiohs, nor will its 
rejection accumulate any heavier misfor- 
tunes on the heads of those who are now 
subject to the present system. An Ad- 
dress to his Majesty, praying his Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to give di- 
rections to carry into effect the 19th and 
34th of the King, will in no degree operate 
in stopping a single transportation, which 
may be deemed necessary in the course of 
that short interval. Sir, in every point 
of view in which I consider this subject, 
I do think it is too much to call upon the 
King’s ministers, in the present state of 
things to do this, especially after the rea- 
sonable, and, [ should consider, satisfac- 
tory pledge given, It is a positive as- 
surance, that, early in the next session of 
parliament the subject will be taken up 
with the utmost seriousness and delibera- 
tion. But though I am aware that fur- 
ther delay is necessary, 1 am not insensi- 
ble to the imprudent remissness of go- 
vernment in suffering a plan like this, 
which I must assume to beeligible in prin- 
ciple, to lie dormant on the statute book 
for upwards of thirty years. I should ex- 
tremely lament being the instrument of 
causing a longer postponement of this im- 
portant subject upon any frivolous grounds, 
but I see so many serious reasons for jus- 
tifying me in the opposition I now give, 
that 1 think apology is hardly necessary. 
The pledge given by his Majesty’s minis- 
ters to take this question into serious con- 
sideration early in the next session, is so 
satisfactory a reason to my mind why the 
VOL, XVII. 
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subject should not now be pressed, that I 
cannot give my assent to the motion of 
the hon. and Jearned gent. 

Mr. Wilberforce said, he hoped, that 
while this subject was now before the 
House, he might be permitted to say a 
few words, without, however, any disposi- 
tion, on his part, unnecessarily to lengthen 
the debate. ‘There was no man who more 
deeply lamented than he did, that a mea- 
sure like this, which promised so many 
advantages to society, should have re- 
mained for such a series of years,a mere 
dead letter on the Statute Book. He was 
sorry for the credit of parliament, that the 
motion of his hon. and learned friend, 
which contained so severe a reproach on 
its character, was but too well justified. 
Really, Sir, said he, when I reflect that the 
legislature has had before its eyes, for so 
many years, not only an epportunity of 
Witnessing the disadvantages of the pre- 
sent system, but of scarcely avoiding the 
knowledge of its glaring defects, without 
resorting to some measure of reformation, 
I can express myself only in terms of 
wonder and surprise. AithoughI am jus- 
tified perhaps, in addressing you, Sir, in 
the tone which I now do, by the apparent 
failure of parliament in the execution of 
its duty, I must not, therefore, lose sight of 
any circumstance of extenuation which 
might remove so unfavourable an imprese 
sionof its character. 1 know it has oc- 
curred to the good sense and_ discernment 
of many members of this House, that some 
plan for the employment of the convicts, 
and those persons punishab!e with impri- 
sonment, or some other regulation to pre- 
vent the necessity of sending so many in- 
dividuals to New South Wales, was an ob- 
ject most anxiously fo'be wished. Indeed, 
so much was this subject thought of, and 
so near was the plan to its execution, that 
a piece of ground was actually purchased 
on which it was intended to erect a_build- 
ing, and the sum of 20,000/. was spent in 
forwarding its completion. This did en- 
courage in me hopes that it would have 
been carried into execution, not so much 
on account of the comparatively trifling 
expence of its maintenance, which in the 
present times is a matter of no small im- 
portance, when compared with the annual 
charge there is upon the country in sup- 
porting, our colony in New South Wales, 
but as the beginning of a system which 
promised so many important advantages 
to the nation at large. If we wanted ar- 
gument, in addition to the encouraging 
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prospect the system itself holds out, let us 
-Jook to the effect of it upon the happi- 
ness of the different countries, wherein it 
has received encouragement. If we wish 
to consult economy, if we wish to resort 
to a plan whicii should reduce the expence 
of supporting those whose vices point out 
the necessity of their removal from ho- 
nest society, that advantage will be se- 
cured by this system. But that, though 
of some consequence, is secondary to the 
other good consequences which must fol- 
Jow in the train of such an institution. 
The great and cardinal excellence of this 
sy stein, is to restore to society the unhappy 
wretch, whose vices have brought him to 
premature 1 aan and disgrace. This 
great end is to be obtained by the disci- 
pline which he is to undergo while con- 
fined in the penitentiary-house. Religious 


instruction, and moral precept, are to be’ 


applied to restore his mind to a sense, of 
shame and repentance for his past con- 
duct. Whilstin this state of progressive 
reformation, he is taught useful employ- 
ments, so that when he is again restored to 
society he may not relapse into his for- 
mer vices for the want of means by which 
he can earn an honest livelihood. During 
his continuance in this asylum, he is kept 
a-part from the contamination of a society 
worse than himself. A portion of his earn- 
ifigs are to be laid up for his use when he 
is discharged from the house; and when 
that event takes place, he goes forth, not 
a8 many persons do, who are desirous of 
altering a vicious course of life, without 
character to recommend them to honest 
employment, but he goes out into the 
world recommended, and not without a 
provision for his immediate subsistence. 
But the advantages of this institution do 
not rest here. “The ignorant and unin- 
formed are instructed in such rudiments 
of education as may be useful to them in 
forwarding their views in life. They are 
taught to read and to write, and are in- 
structed in all knowledge which may be 
necessary to persons in that situation of 
life, Thatsuch a planas this should have 
remained so long upon your statute book. 
‘with only one feebic attempt to revive it, 
at the end of 16 years, is, 1 own, a sur- 
prising instance of the remissness of par- 
jiamerit. However I am satisfied that the 
delay has in no degree arisen from any 
idea that this plan was impracticable, but 
in consequence of a difficulty as to 
the spot most eligible for carrying the 
pian into execution. In the warmth of 
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the discussion excited by this, the thi 

went by, and the plan was, if not forgot. 
ten, at least dropt without any struggle, 
Other objects soon excited thé public ats 
tention, and the penitentiary-houses were 
forgotten. Now, however, that the subject 
is again revived, I hope we shall hear of 
no unnecessary difficulties to prevent its 
adoption, and that the hon. and learned 
gent. who has taken upon himself ‘the 


trouble of bringing it forward, will not ' 


lightly give up so meritorious a task, 

uch has been said by my hon. and 
learned friend in deprecation of the system 
of transporting persons for a limited num. 
ber of years to Botany Bay. I enter most 
cordially into his views upon this subject, 
The impolicy as well as the impropriety 
of transporting persons for a given num. 
ber of years, appears to me so manifest, 
that I wonder this consideration alone has 
not excited the attention of the legislature 
to so important a subject, and induced ah 
anxiety to adopt some measure upon the 
principle of the penitentiary-house. [ 
think, Sir, that if the punishment of trans. 
portation is a necessary measure of seve- 
rity, it should be for the whole of the con- 
vict’s life: because when the unfortunate 
person reaches his destination, and knows 
that he can never return to his native 
country, he makes up his mind to his fate. 
Cut off from those vicious connections 
with whom he had been accustomed to as- 
sdciate, his mind, if it be at all well dis- 
posed, naturally turns istelf to honest em- 
ployment. He feels that he is now placed 
in a situation, where, if he be industridis 
and virtuously disposed, he will receive 
encouragement ; and he feels a natural 
desire to reform his bad habits, sensible 
that it is the only way he can acquire 
character, or ever hope to rise in the ésti- 
mation of society. But the man whois 
transported only for a few years, and dis- 
satisfied languishes for the expiration of 
that term, which will free him from his 
imprisonment. Every act of duty or éf 
expiation imposed upon him, he executes 
with murmuring and discontent, and looks 
only to the day of his departure. After 
these few observations with which I have 
troubled the House, I shall only add that, 
recollecting how frequently this plan has 
been near to maturity, and not discovering 
any necessity for further delay, I shall 
support the motion. 

The Solicitor General.—Sir; I am ex- 
tremely happy to find, that we differ only 
in the mode in which we'shall carry into 
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execution a plan, the principle of which is 
admitted to be good; and certainly for 
my own part, if the House was called upon 
to adopt one plan in preference to another, 
as better calculated to carry the principle 
into eflect, I should give this plan my im- 


mediate and cordialsupport. J think with 
my learned friend, that it is a gveat re- 

roach to the legislature, that they have 

aid so little attention to this subject. Un- 
doubtedly the mode of punishment now 
almost universally adopted, is not calcu- 
Jated to produce on the mind of the of- 
fender, any sense of his disgraceful! situa- 
tion, of to amend his habits. If there be 
a chance of producing this goode~the ex- 
cellent principle upon which the peniten- 
tiary houses are founded, is that by which 
it isto be accomplished. The prospects it 
holds out are flattering and pleasing. If 
it is possible to reform the bad habits of 
men, and to restore them to a sense of 
shame, the principles of this system seem 
above all others the best calculated to at- 
tain that desirable end. If it is possible 
to point out a mode of practical reform, 
by which you can restore to society a class 
of men, whose services, according to the 
old system, have been utterly lost to the 
public, the mode now under discussion 
seems to be the wisest and the most per- 
fect that human wisdom can suggest. 
I many years ago had an opportunity of 
witnessing the good effects of this system, 
in the county of Oxford, where it was first 
adopted, and where its beneficial effects 
were immediately felt—a great and im- 
portant change took place in the criminal 
jurisdiction of that county, and the cata- 
logue of offences was immediately reduced. 
Men who were before for ever lost to so- 
ciety, were now restored to their country, 
and to their friends. Instead of spending 
idle, unprofitable, and infamous lives in 
prisons; instead of suffering the early seeds 
of vice to be nurtured into hardened and 
desperate villainy, they were confined in 
a situation, where they were classed ac- 
cording to their respective offences—the 
comparatively venial were kept to them- 
selves, and all communication with the 
most depraved and wicked was immedi- 
ately suspended. Their time was rendered 
profitable, not only to themselves, but to 
the public——they were taught useful em- 
ployments-—they were corrected in their 
morals, and reformed in their habits, and 
at the end of the time to which their con- 
finement was to extend, instead of being 
thrown upon the public, to lead a life of 
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idleness, which would infallibly undo all 
the labours of those under whom they had 
been placed, they were fixed in a situation 
where they might employ their talents, 
such as they were, honestly and honour- 
ably—-or they had nothing to do but to 
step into their own trades, with renovated 
character, and a prospect of encourage- 
ment for future good behaviour—and the 
consequence was, that many, led astray in 
the first instance by bad example, and all 
the other numerous incentives to yice, al- 
most inseparable from large towns, were 
brought back to a sense of their error, and 
restored to respectable society, Sir, we 
need only consider for a moment the ad- 
vantages of this system, to be sensible of 
the defects of ourown. But those defects 
which have been a long time manifest 
without comparison, become doubly glar- 
ing by contrast. Whilst my hon. and 
learned friend is entitled to the thanks of 
the House and of the country, for the mo-. 
tion now offered for consideration, we 
must at the same time take especial care 
that we do not commit ourselves, by act- 
ing hastily. We are now called upon to 
carry into effect the acts of the 19th and 
34th of the king, which prima facie may 
appear a very reasonable proposition. 
But Sir, there are reasons, which strike my 
mind, to be very forcible, why it would 
not be prudent to adopt the precise plan 
prescribed by these acts. In the first place, 
Iam extremely anxious that the House 
should be provided with every informa- 
tion, by which they may be able to furm 
a correct estimate of the merits of that 
plan. I am the more inclined to think that 
the necessity for some delay is not without 
very strong foundation, because an hon. 
baronet, and a member of this House, who 
has turned much of his attention to this 
subject, has discovered many defects in the 
present plan, to which it would be wise for 
the House to turn its attention. Now as 
this is a subject of very serious considera- . 
tion, I hope I shall be excused for enter- 
taining a very anxious wish, to have the 
very best possible plan adopted for carry 
ing these principles into execution. In 
vain shall we seek for the advantages so 
ably described by the hon. and learned 
gent., and by other hon. members, as ap- 
pertaining to this system, if we do not as- 
sure ourselves in the first instance, that we 
have adopted the wisest and safest course. 
I am therefore extremely anxious that the 
House should avail itself of tlie benefit of 
the opinions of those who have turned so 
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much of their thoughts to the consideration 
of-this subject. Iam. persuaded we shall 
derive much useful and important inform- 
ation by a little delay, of which we:shall 
he deprived by hastily adopting this plan, 
or at least it will come too late to be of 
any service. But Sir, there is another rea- 
son, which induces me to think that more 
deliberation is requisite in coming to a de- 
cisive conclusion upon this subject. And 
it isthis: I wish exceedingly to consider 
whether it is not better to extend our plan, 
not confining it simply and merely to the 
metropolis, but to all the counties of Eng- 
land. Besides, Sir, itisnotsufficientto direct 
our attention to the merits of the principle 
and of the plan itself, [ am extremely 
anxious to know in whose hands the exe- 
cution of it is to be intrusted. For that 
reason it would be well for the House to 
be put in possession of the names of those 
persons, who are prepared to come for- 
ward, to second the efforts of the executive 
government, and add strength and vigour 
to the plan. Certainly upon this subject, 
government is not insensible to its merits, 
Nor is it less anxivus to adopt any measure 
which may improve the domestic polity 
of this country. If we are now to adopt 
the plan as it is at present prescribed, 
without any consideration or reference to 
the alteration of events or circumstances 
since its first projection, we may in alli 
probability have to undo all that we shall 
have done. It may be necessary also to 
consider, whether one great penitentiary 
house, or whether many small ones will 
be the most preferable. For these reasons, 
and they appear to my mind to be very 
cogent, I think it will be not only neces- 
sary, that the House should be well in- 
formed upon the subject, and that they 
should take time to. consjder what plan is 
best calculated to carry this system into 
execution. Sir, I can assure the House, 
that itis not for the purpose of unnecessary 
or futile delay that we wish the hon. and 
learned gent. to withdraw his motien for 
the present; it originates in an anxiety 
that the plan proposed for cur adopticn 
should be as free as possible from defects 
which may render abortive their best ex- 
ertions for its success. Under these cir- 
stances, I cannot consistently support the 
present motion. 

Mr. Whitbread begged to say a few 
words upon the merits of his hon. and 
learned friend’s proposition.—* Sir,” said 
he, “ this motion comes before us recom- 
mended. First, as it is founded upon two 
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acts of parliament, the wisdom and prin. 
ciple of which no man is bold enough to 
question; and, secondly, as it has origi- 
nated with my honourable and tearned 
friend, who, whilst others have been de. 
riving theoretical knowledge upon sub. 
jects of this nature, has had experience 
and practice, both in and out of this House, 
The thanks of this House are due to m 
hon. and learned friend, for the anxiety 
and solicitude which he has evinced jn 
endeavouring to rescue from oblivion a 
plan, that has remained upon your statute 
book, merely as waste paper, for upwards 
of thirty years. But, Sir, how poorly have 
his indefatigable exertions been rewarded; 
and how tamely has his proposition been 
received ! ‘The honourable and learned 
gentleman, with all his zeal, has proposed 
a course of proceeding which is likely to 
defeat the whole object he has in view, 
Sir, the hon. and learned gent. instead of 
wishing advantage to be taken of the op. 
portunity which my learned friend has 
afforded us, of adopting this much desired 
plan, means to let this favourable instant 
go by, and would recommend to other 
gentlemen a fatal procrastination, which 
must desiroy all hopeof ever coming toany 
practical result upon the subject. He 
talks to us of a committee to consider the 
various plans that have been drawn by 
different surveyors, and a thousand other 
things, which could have no other effect 
but to encumber the subject with a load: 
of useless disquisition. Another honour- 
able gentleman who has spoken in favour 
of procrastination, has not argued upon 
true grounds, in supposing the plan could 
not be carried into execution, because we 
have not before us the precise estimate of 
the expense of building the penitentiary 
house. Sir, I would-ask, what is there to 
prevent the building from going on with- 
out this? You have before you an eligible 
plan, you know its extent, and you can 
form a pretty accurate estimate of the ex- 
pense. Sir, I would presume.to contend, 
that this is a part of the subject with which 
the committee could have nothing to do. 
Their particular duty would consist in 
examining the internal regulations of the 
institution, aad in prescribing what modes 
of employment the persons confined in 
the penitentiary house should be taught, 
and various other considerations, which I 
will admit do require some deliberation. 
But, Sir, if we now submit to this proeras- 
tination, the interval will be lost between 
this and the next session of parliament; 
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and then, perhaps, we should have to de- 
plore the remissness of parliament in suf- 
fering another additional year, to go by, 
without attempting to remedy the abuses 
which are now so loudly and so justly the 
subject of complaint. Upon these: grounds 
I should be extremely desirous of the im- 
mediate adoption of this address, and 
more especially so, not that I think the 
question of expense is matter of no im- 
portance, but on account of the additional 
number of persons who must suffer by the 
procrastination The injustice, Sir, done 
in the cases my honourable and learned 
friend has so feelingly described, the num- 
ber of persons who have been confined for 
a considerable time, and then sent to Bo- 
tany Bay fér the fuil term of their sen- 
tence, and the possibility that similar cru- 
elties may be practised between this and 
the next session, are considerations suffi- 
cient to justify the anxiety my honour- 
able and learned friend feels tor «ne im- 
mediate adoption of this plan. Sir, when 
we consider also the state of the hulks, and 
the abuses, I don’t mean criminal or in- 
tentional ones but abuses which have 
prevailed in the system, and which are 
likely to continue, it would be the height 
of injusnce to suffer the present session to 
pass by without some attempt at reforma- 
tion. Sir, ail these things call most loudly 
for the adoption of the plan,—a plan which 
was never rejecied, but which, on the con- 
trary, received the sanction of parliament 
asecond time, but has had the misfortune 
to remain a dead letter upon your statute 
book ever since, net only as a reproach 
to the character of parliament, but as an- 
other instance of injustice to the public. 
I do hope, therefore, that the House will 
not aggravate these grievances by wishing 
for a farther postponement. .And here [am 
willing to bear my testimony to the atten- 
tion which was paid to this system, and the 
persevering and indefatigable labours be- 
stowed upon the subject, before the pre- 
-sent plan was adopted. It was not adopted 
upon slight grounds, upon idle report, or 
the vague fame of the system in other 
countries. The statute book was. con- 
sulted, every information upon the sub- 
ject was collected with an industry that 
did great credit to the gentlemen who un- 
dertook the business. At length, after the 
most mature deliberation, the present plan 
was fixed upon. Let us not be told then, 


that the House has been called upon un- 
‘awares, that they have been taken by 
surprise, and that the subject is not un- 
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derstood. Sir, there is no pretence for 
such excuses, If any gentleman doubts 
the excellence of this system, let him wit- 
ness what has: passed. in Ireland, in Ame- 
rica, in Holland, and in Gloucester. Let 
the right hon. gentleman and the hon. and 
learned gent. consult the papers on your 
table, and they will find abundant reason 
why they ought to vote for the immediate 
adoption of this address. Sir, the right 
hon. gent. has advised my hon, and learn- 
ed friend to visit the hulks this summer. 
I apprehend if he does do so, he will not 
have much reason to alter his opinion as 
to the merits of the system altogether. 
It has fallen to my lot to make some in- 
quiries upon this subject, to which I was 
induced by complaints having reached 
my ears of some its most glaring abuses, 
It is but too easily guessed that the com- 
plaints of the unfortunate persons them. 
selves would be little attended to; but be- 
ing called upan hy a person who siated a 
complaint to me, I thought it my duty to 
go to the office of the right hon. gent. and 
make some ingvitics. A return was made 
to me sufficient to satisfy my mind that 
the system was in itself so bad, as to 
require the interposition of the legislature, 
I am persuaded that every gentleman who 
considers this branch of the subject with 
any degree of patience, will feel bis hu- 
manity and zeal so much interesied, that 
he will acknowledge the necessity of 
adopting the system now for the third 
time brought under the consideration of 
the House. 1 am certainly not so san- 
guine upon the subject, as to suppose that — 
the old system can be done away ali at 
once, nor am I persuaded that you can 
put every offender, whose case does not 
call for the last and severest measure of 
punishment, into a penitentiary house, 
That, I think, appears at present, quite im- 
possible. But I do not think this observation 
ought in the least degree to lessen the press- 
ing necessity there is for adopting forthwith 
the address of my honourable and learned 
friend. By proceeding to this immediately, 
you will do auch good, or you will at least 
prevent much harm between the present 
time and the next session of parliament. 
By delay, other subjects will intervene to 
divert the attention of the legislature. 
The public attention will be otherwise 
occupied, and we shall hear no more of 
the penitentiary houses.—-We have heard 
something upon the subject of solitary 
confinement, or at least, of the expediency 
of confining men by themselves and pre- 
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venting all intercourse with the other in- 
habitants of their prison, as an efficacious 
means of restoring them to a sense of their 
disgraceful situation. At the time that 
this subject was first agitated in this coun- 
try, the opinions of Mr. Howard and Mr. 
Justice Blackstone were pretiy freely de- 
. Jivered upon this point, to the authority 
of the former of whom, the hon. gent. 
{Mr. Wilberforce) has undoubtedly al- 
lauded. Certainly no men in this country 
were better able to give their opinion upon 
a subject of this nature, and none’so ca- 
pable of forming a correct judgment. 
But so far was Mr. Howard from approv- 
ing of solitary confinement as a punish- 
ment, as the right hon. gent. seems to 
think he did, that he distinctly, and with- 
out reserve, expressed his abhorrence of 
it. Ihave heard him say, that such a pu- 
nishment was too severe for human reason 
to bear—that he had seen instances of the 
cruelty and harshness of it, carried to such 
an extent that made him shudder with 
horror. Derangement and madness, in 
its most hideous and shocking form, often 
resulted from this species of punishment. 
I am persuaded that the opinion of sucha 
man could not have been wilfully misre- 
presented, and that the right hon. gent. must 
only have had the ill luck to misunder- 
: ond his sentiments. I have myself seen 
& ,} “son committed to solitary confine- 
ment . * two years: but I trust I ‘shall 
never benold another instance of the same 
kind again; and I only hope those who 
administer the justice of the country will 
reflect on the sentiment of the immortal 
Howard—*“ That solitary imprisonment 
is too severe for mankind to endure.” 
Sir, I shall give my hearty concurrence 
to this motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce rose to explain. He 
‘said he was sorry to be misunderstood. 
What he observed with respect to solitary 
imprisonment, was that it might be a 
punishment usefully and judiciously ap- 
plied, and in his opinion he was borne 
out by Mr. Howard, who he remembered 
to have said distinctly that solitary con- 
finement, used as a medicine to the mind, 
gave an opportunity to the penitent of re- 
flecting upon his misconduct, and of re- 
forming the worst passions of his heart. 

Sir Samuel Remilly rose to speak in re- 
ply. He said as there seemed to be but 
one opinion in the House as to the princi- 
‘ple of the subject under discussion, he 
should not occupy much more of the 
time of the House. But J am more in- 
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clined, said he, to trespass, for a short 
time, on its attention, because I am anxioug 
to remove an unfavourable impression 
which seems to possess the minds of some 
gentlemen as to the occasion of this subject 
being brought forward at so late a period 
of the session. 1 did hope the House would 
have acquitted me of any disposition to 
take it by surprise, after the course of con. 
duct which I have pursued upon this sub, 
ject. The House may recollect that J 
made a motion similar to this much earlier 
in the present session, and that I stated 
that it was not my intention then to press 
the House to a decision upon it, but that | 
was only desirous of putting his Majesty’s 
ministers in possession of what I had in 
contemplation todo, and if they wished 
to consider the subject before the House 
was called on te decide upon it, I would 
withdraw my, motion and move it again 
on a future day. It has since been put 
off from time to time for the convenience 
of the ministers, or because other matters 
thought to be more important have oceu- 
pied the attention of the House. Under 
these circumstances, I certainly canpot 
accede to the proposal of again withdraw. 
ing my motion untill next session, for the 
purpose of having the subject then referred 
to a committee.—In the first place, I can 
not see what a committee is to do; is the 
committee to inquire into the effects of the 
penitentiary houses where they have been 
tried? What necessity, can there be for 
this inquiry, when it appears to be the un- 
animous opinion of the House that they 
would be attended with good effect ?—It 
is said that improvements might possibly 
be made in the plan of penitentiary 
houses, and that in a committee, a great 
deal of information might be collected on 
the subject; and a learned gentleman 
has said, that by this mode of proceeding 
we shall give time in furthering our ob- 
ject; but with a plan so matured, and 
stated to us with such details as that which 
we have before us,ought we to lay it aside, 
because there is a chance of improve- 
ments being made upon it, till a commit- 
tee shall have considered the subject, and 
examined all the different ideas which 
may be suggested to them, and have made 
areport upon them. The present plan 
was the result of long and mature consi- 
deration. It had been suggested and 
considered for several years before the 
bill was passed. It was the work of men 
who had devoted great part of their lives 
to the subject, and alter they had ad- 
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yanced so far as to get their plan embodied 
in an act of parliament, we are now de- 
sired in a future session of parliament to 
begin again, and to send the subject for 
consideration to a committee: the com- 
mittee, after some mature reflection, and 
much time spent, may make their report; 
they may recommend a plan which may 
appear to them more perfect than this, in 
the course of some years we may perhaps 
hope to have another act passed, and whien 
that act has remained unexecuted as this 
has done, we shall be just where we now 
ate, and some member may hereafter be 
requiring the House, as I now am, to de- 
sire the execution of the law they have 
made ; and this course is recommended to 
us as the means of gaining time. I can- 
not but think that it would occasion a 
great loss of time. If the address is car- 
ried, and effectual steps are taken for 
erecting the penitentiary houses, still 
there will be time enough before they 
are completed to pass any acts in the 
course of the next sessions, which may 
be thought ‘to improve the ‘system. But 
my learned friend, the solicitor-general, 
has suggested that the committee might 
inquire into the state of our jails, and the 
improvements to be made in them, and 
that both objects may be accomplished 
at the same time, 1 cannot but think 
that by pursuing these different objects at 
the same time, we are likely not to ac- 
eomplish either of them, and that after ‘a 
great deal of time has been occupied, the 
matter will, from our attempting ‘too 
thuch at once, be likely to fall again into 
neglect, and to be forgotten, as has hap- 
pened before. 
been said of the state of the prisoners on 
board the hulks, I am still convinced that 


the evils which ‘attend that species of 


punishment, far surpass any advantages 
that may be supposed to result from them; 
where prisoners of all descriptions are 


confined together, and where, as is. 
now the case, boys of 15 or 16, are com- 


pelled to be the companions of the most 
depraved and profligate of mankind, it is 
impossible that the worst consequences 
should not follow to the unhappy wretches 
who are subjected to this punishment, as 
well as to the community. With respect 
to solitary confinement, I entirely ‘concur 
in what has been said of it by the mem- 
ber for Yorkshire. I have always thought 
that complete solitude, and without occu- 
pation of any kind, was much too severe 
a punishment to be inflicted for any of- 
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fence. Indeed one cannot but be shocked, 
when one reflects upon the levity with 
which such punishments have of late 
years been inflicted in this country, with 
out any considerations of the effect which 
it might have upon the temper ‘or disposi+ 
tion of the unhappy creatures who were 
doomed to endure it: I have myself . 
known instances some few years ago, of 
persons who, for the offence of uttering 
seditious words, have, at courts of quarter 
sessions, been sentenced to two years of 
solitary imprisonment. It has been justly 
observed, that those are the best punish- 
ments which inflict the least suffering 
upon the convict, but inspire the most 
terror inothers. The punishment of soli- 
tary imprisonment just reverses this tule, 
and no uneducated and unreflecting indi« 
vidual can conceive before hand all the 
horror of that new mode of existence, by 
which he is suddenly cut off from all the 
rest of mankind, and left in a state of total 
silence and seclusion. Inmahy instances it 
is said to have produced despair and made 
ness ; it is a’ punishment too easily abused 
if it be solely left to the discretion of jus- 
tices of the peace. Solitary confinement 
for very short periods, and as a mode of 
compelling the most hardened and daring 
offenders to submit to the rules and disci- 
pline of their prisons, may, upon occasion, 
and for very short periods, be advanta- 
geously resorted to; but to make solitude 
itselfa punishment, accompanied with idle- 
hess, and that for ‘certain long and definite 
periods of time, cannot in my opinion, 
under any circumstances be justified. The 
House will, I hope, not think that 1 am 
trespassing improperly on their patience, 
if I take this opportunity to mention, that 
lately persons have been authorised by 
law in this country, to ‘inflict solitary 
imprisonment as a punishment, where 
a very slight, or perhaps no offence 
at all, may have been ‘committed. An 
act of parliament has very recently passed 
through this and the other House of Par- 
liament as a private bill, and without the 
attention of any of the members being 
called to it in any of its stages, the Lame 
beth poor bill, by which power is given to 
any one churchwarden or overseer of the 
poor, to punish any of the paupers who 
may be maintained in the workhouse, for 
the offence of profane cursing or swearing, 
or for using abusive language, or disobey- 
ing the reasonable commands of any per- 
son put in authority over them, or any 
other misbehaviour, with corporal punish- 
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ment, or with confinement in the work- 
-house, which being itself in a great degree 
a place of confinement, must necessarily 
be solitary imprisonment, for any time 
not exceeding 48 hours. After the bill 
had passc«!, the injustice which it had 
done was called into notice, and a right 
hon. friend of mine (Mr. Sheridan,) gave 
notice of a motion on the subject, which 
from probably not knowing how after the 
bill had passed, the evil could in this ses- 
sion be remedied, he has as I understand 
abandoned. The fact however, Sir, is that 
however unjust this may be, it is not the 
first time that the legislature has been 
guilty of such injustice —Many acts have 
passed of late years, by which this species 
of pena! law has been enacted for indivi- 
dual parishes, varying, indeed, in their 
circumstances according to the fancy of 
the person who has drawn the bill, but all 
in the same spirit! In some the power 
of imprisonment, or corporal punishment, 
is given to. parish-officers; in some to 
guardians of the poor; in some to the 
keepers of workhouses. In some of those 
bills, the power of solitary imprisonment 
is given in express terms, in some the 
term of imprisonment is defined, in others 
it is unlimited. In the act for the parish 
of Hampstead, the 39 and 40th of the 
King, power is given to the master or mis- 
tress of the workhouse to punish any per- 
son there maintained, who shall be guilty 
of profane swearing, or of using any abu- 
sive or improper language, with solitary 
confinement, and that for an unlimited 
period, and without any other controul 
than that it is to be subject to the appro- 
bation of the guardians of the poor. If 
this were confined to the offence of swear- 
ing, the enormous severity of it could not 
fail to strike every one. For the same 
misdemeanor, a gentleman is punished 
with a fine only of five shillings, and a 
poor wretch, who has been without edu- 
cation or instruction, and has been com- 
pelled by his necessities to assuciate with 
those amongst whom these depraved ha- 
bits generally prevail, is to be punished 
with the most severe penalty of solitary 
imprisonment. But what is to -be said 
when this injustice is extended so far, that 
what, in the judgment of the master of a 
work-house, may be deemed abusive or 
improper language, or misbehaviour, no 
matter to whom, whether to some’ servant 
of the house, or to an inmate like himself, 
with whom he may happen to have quar- 
relled, is to expose him to such severity. 
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If this is to be the state of our penal law; 
enacted only for the most friendless ang 
unprotected part of the community; at 
least it ought to be done by public statutes, 
to which the attention of this House should 
be drawn. This evil appears to me to be 
one of sufficient magnitude to occupy the 
most serious care of this House, and J 
shall probably in some future session bring 
it distinctly under their consideration; 
The remedy most likely to be effectual, 
would probably be to come to a resoly. 
tion that no bill should pass this House, 
containing any clause, giving power 1o 
parish officers, or guardians, or trustees of 
the poor, or governors or masters of poor. 
houses, to inflict corporal punishment or 
imprisonment, which had not first been 
submitted to a committee of the whole 
House. This however, must be the sub- 
ject of future consideration, and I hope that 
the. House will not think that 1 have im. 
properly wasted their time in noticing 
what I cannot but consider as the wrongs 
of those who have such imperfect means 
of making their sufferings known. To 
return, however, to the immediate subject 
of this debate, let me conjure the House 
to reflect how much time has passed since 
the legislature enacted that penitentiary 
houses should be erected, that although 
the ground for erecting them .has been 
bought at great expence to the public, 
nothing effectual towards establishing them 
has yet been done. That the want of 
them in the mean time is every day more 
sensibly felt, that other punishments: are 
found to be ineffectual, that crimes. have 
become more frequent, offenders more dar- 
ing and. desperate, public morals more 
outraged, and the laws more despised, and 
then to say whether we ought to perse- 
vere in the system which has hitherto 
been followed, and whether we ought to 
defer, even though it be only to another 
session, a measure from which so much 
good is to be expected. 

The House then divided, and the num- 
bers stood thus: Ayes 52, Noes 69. 

Majority against the motion 17. 

Mr. Bathurst then moved a Resolution, 
which was carried w:thout opposition, and 
is in these words: “ Resolved, ‘I'hat this 
House will, early in the next session of 
parliament, take into consideration the 
means of most beneficially carrying into 
effect the acts of the 19th and 34th years 
of his present Majesty’s reign, for the 
establishment and regulation of Peniten- 
tiary Houses.” 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June6. 


- [Roman Catuotte Petition.) On the . 


érder of the day being read, 

The Earl of Donoughmore, rose and said ; 
My lords; the unwillingness, which I 
have ever felt in pressing myself upon 
your lordships’ attention at any time, is 
preatly increased, by those circumstances 
of peculiar discouragement, under which 
it becomes my ae duty to enter upon 
tle discussion of a subject, which has been 
so often agitated, as-to have lost all the 

race of novelty; and is now unfortu- 
nately deprived of all that power of at- 
traction, which it has heretofore possessed, 
from the eloquence and ability of the 
noble baron (Grenville.) I am fully 
ware of its extreme delicacy, and how 
much those difficulties have been in- 
creased, by some events which have oc- 
curred since the period of its last discus- 
sion in this House ; and, under these im- 
pressions, it has not been without the 
greatest reluctance, that I have under- 
taken the task, which a sense of duty 
alone has imposed upon me, and which 
every consideration, personal to myself, 
would have induced me to have declined. 

But happening to be, with the excep- 
tion of the noble baron, with whom I am 
post nearly connected, the oldest existing 
parliamentary friend of the Catholic cause 
«having began my parliamentary life by 
an earnest though feeble assertion of the 
justice of their claims ; and having con- 
tinued to support them, with unabated 
constancy, through all the vicissitudes of 
their political fortunes—having never an- 
nexed to my repeated pledges of support, 
the condition of any new engagement to 
be entered into on their part, at any time 
—and having been ready to have freely 
given them, in 1793, all, that they now 
seek fur, under the same tests which al- 
ready exist by the authority of the statute 
of that year, and which have been uni- 
versally taken by all the Irish Catholics— 
no difficulty coutd, under such ‘circum- 
stances, have been created in my mind, 
by those considerations, which are de- 
tailed with so much ability, in the letter 
of the noble baron. 

What must have appeared to the noble 
baron, in his view of the subject, a fit and 
Necessary course for him to pursue, could 
have been considered, in those circum- 
stances, so entirely dissimilar under which 
T was placed, in ro other light, than as 
VOL, XVJJ. 
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an unjustifiable pretence for withdrawing 

myself from the support of that question, 

to which I have been so long and so firmly 

pledged—and which nothing could have. 
occurred to change, so far as my views of 
it were concerned. 

Impressed with this feeling, it was im- 
possible for mie to have declined, to call 
upon your Jordships to discuss the merits 
of the petitioners’ case. Ido not, how- 
ever, consider it to be any part of the 
duty which I have thus undertaken, that 
I should endeavour to demonstrate the pe- 
culiar seasonableness of the time, which 
the petitioners have chosen for making 
their appeal to parliament—that was a 
matter exclusively for their own decision 
—they are the best and the only judges 
of their own case and circumstances—an 
have accordingly decided for themselves 
—without having received, or required 
counsel from their parliamentary friends, 

‘On this subject, gee and acknowledge 
no responsibility—IJ am accountable for 
no Consequences which may. follow the 
agitation of this question. The respec- 
table persons, whose petitions are upon 
your lordships’ table, are of opinion, that 
it would be of advantage to themselves 
and to their cause, to have its merits de- 
bated at this time. It is, therefore, their 
act—not mine. 

Having alluded to the letter of the 
noble baron, I must here express the sin- 
cere concern with which I have perused 
certain strictures on his lordship’s opi- 
nions and conduct—coming too profes- 
sedly from a quarter, deeply interested in 
the success of these petitions. 

On a subject, yielding in its magnitude 
and importance to no other, which has 
ever engaged the attention of parliament 
—and on which, from some cause or other, 
confessedly great misapprehensions had 
arisen—the survivor of the two parlia- 
mentary leaders, to whom the Catholics 
had originally committed the care of their 
interests, and who, in the zealoys prose 
cution of them, had sacrificed every poli- 
tical object of their own—thinks it his 
duty to give, to the Catholics and to the 
public, a candid statement of certain 
points, in which, on any permanent ar- 
rangement of their claims, they must be 
prepared—in the opinion of the noble 
baron—to meet their protestant brethren, 
by reciprocal concessions on their part. 
For myself, I have already said that Iam 
fully satisfied with the present securities. 
But, feeling as the noble baron did dpoz 
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the subject—a great statesman, in whose 
opinions the public had so deep an inte- 
rest—was it not his bounden duty to have 
expressed these sentiments—and at a mo- 
ment too—when they might have tended 
to conciliate discordant opinions, perhaps 
even amongst the Catholics themselves ? 

And was it such a line of conduct as 
this in the noble baron, which called for 
that severity of animadversion, which it 
appears to have received—and in a tone, 
I must take leave to say, as little adapted 
to the high situation and character of the 
noble baron, as to those sentiments of 
persevering attachment, which his letter 
avows, to the support of the Catholic 
claims? 

Do we not all remember, and can any 
Catholic ever forget! that it was whilst 
that noble baron, and the noble ear! who 
sits near me (earl Grey,) and has adopted 
every sentiment expressed in the noble 
baron’s Letter—were engaged in the-en- 
deayour to extend relief to their Catholic 
fellow-subjects—that the helm of the state 
was suddenly wrested from their hands, 
avowedly because they would not conde- 
scend to pledge themselves, to the perpe- 
tual relinquishment of these conciliatory 
measures ? 

And was it from such a quarter as this, 
that the Catholics were to apprehend the 
dereliction of that cause, for the support 
ef which such important sacrifices had 
been made already ? 

And, when the recent rejection by these 
noble. lords, of that participation, to 
which they were invited, in the direction 
of his Majesty’s councils, must have been 
fresh in every man’s recollection—what 
possible inducement could have suggested 
itselfto any reasoning mind, for so gratui- 
tous an abandonment, on their part, of 
every claim to character or consistency ? 

In the name of that justice then, which 
those should be prepared to render to 
others, who are in pursuit of justice for 
themselves—I demand, from my Catholic 
countrymen—a candid appreciation of the 
motives of those public men, who have 
never deserted their public duty—a steady 
reliance on the constancy of their own 
tried peretesary friends—and a re- 
spectful deference so far as may be consis- 
tent with the essential doctrines and disci- 
pline of the Catholic church—to the sug- 
gestions of that experienced wisdom, to 
which they already owe so much. 

The first and grand class of objection, 
agajnst the restoration of those rights, to’ 
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which I make my. humble claim on the 
part of the petitioners, would be at once 
fatal and conclusive, if these objections 
rested on any just or solid foundation ;— 
for who could be found so unmindful of 
what is due to your lordships, or to-his 
own character, as to suffer himself to be 
prevailed upon to recommend a measure 
to the adoption of the House, the effect of 
which would or could be—directly, or in. 
directly—by any of its remotest conse. 
quences—now or hereafter—to repeal or 
to weaken any of the provisions of the act 
for the settlement of the crown, or to over. 
throw those principles, which secured our 
liberties and religion in 1683 ?—and yet 
we are gravely told, that we must be pre. 
pared to encounter such results as these 
if we hesitate to reject the prayer of these 
petitions. Luckily, the argument lieg 
within a narrow compass, anid depends 
upon the provisions of twe statutes only, 
than which, as we have none upon our 
statute book more deeply interesting to 
the public weal, so are there none in their 
enactments more clear, intelligible, or ex. 
licit. 
And first, though the latest in point of 
time, let us consider the ‘act of the 12th 
and 13th of William the 3d, for the set. 
tlement of the crown. This act has three 
avowed objects, equally distinct from each 
other, and of equal importance. The esta. 
blishment of the right of succession to the 
crown, in the present reiguing family—that 
principle, which requires, as an indispensa- 
ble condition, that the King shall hold 
communion with the, established churches 
those securities, which the act provides, 
for the rights and Jiberties of the people. . 
Where is there, in this statute, any pro- 
vision to prescribe or regulate the religion 
of the members of either House of Parlia- 


ment, or of the King’s civil or military. 


servants? But perhaps I may be told, 
that the objects of these restrictions were 
not atthe time, under the contemplation 
of the framers of this act. The direct 
contrary is the fact. The particular sub- 
come under their consideration: 
but produced a provision of a very diffe 
rent complexion A cake bs to 
which, no alien, though naturalized, can 
hold any office of trust or profit under the 
crown, civil or military ; or be of either 
House of Parliament. From this review 
I draw these conclusions: Ist. That the 
qualifications for office and for Parliament 
had engaged the attention of the legisla- 
ture, when this act was framed. 2dly. 
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That certain exclusions were then consi- 
dered necessary to be declared, as fixed 
constitutional principles ; and, $dly. That 
these exclusions were not upon the subject 
of religion. 

What then become of the objections 
atising from the act of settlement? and 
what bearing can this act have upon the 
question now before the House ? except 
go far as its authority may tend to embar- 
rass and to mislead. 


‘Where shall we search for the principles | 


of the memorable compact of 1688, be- 
ween the Sovereign and the people? Of 
this compact the bill of rights is at once 
the evidence, and the record. In that 
valuable recognition of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the nation, do we find the record 
of any one Catholic disability ? Are the 
Houses of Parliament closed against them 
by that act? Is the exclusion of Catho- 
lics, then and for ever, from offices of trust 
and confidence under the crown, asserted 
by that act, and recognised amongst the 
ancient liberties of British subjects? By 
the act of settlement, indeed, placemen 
and pensioners are excluded from the 
House of Commons. Where shall we find 
the necessity of asimilar exclusion declar- 
ed, against the King’s Catholic subjects, 
as a fixed constitutional principle, in either 
ofthese memorable statutes ? 

“On what ground therefore is it, that we 
are to be so gravely told, again and again, 
that the opening’ to the Catholics of the 
excepted offices, and of the Parliament, 
would be an abandonment of the princi- 
ples of 1688—or a repeal, ora weakening, 
of any one provision of the act for the set- 
tlement of the crown ? I am aware that 
there were in existence on the statute 
books, at the periods of which I am speak- 
ing, certain statutes, passed in the 13th and 
25th years of the reign of Charles 2, well 
known under the denomination of the 
Corporation and Test Acts—by which dis- 
senters from the established church, of 
every description, were excluded from all 
corporations, and from all civil and mili- 
tary offices—[ am also aware, that these 
acts were not meddled with at either of 
these periods ; but that they were suffered 
by our ancestors to remain in full force. 
And I am equally ready to acknowledge, 
that ithas been since the period of the 
Revolution, that the jealousy of the state 
Seems to have been most alive ye its 
Catholic subjects, and to have delighted 
Most, in the extinction of privileges, and 
the infliction of cruel penalties,” 
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But let us look into the history of the 
time, and examine, against what descrip 
tion of people it was, that these exclusions 
had become necessary at the restoration 
of Charles 2. Surely not against the Ca- 
tholics: they had steadily adhered to the 
monarchy-—to their allegiance—to his fa- 
ther—and to himself—in all their difficul- 
ties—and had unquestionably as yet given 
no sort of umbrage to the state. It was 
against the Puritans: against those who 
had subscribed the covenant, and had thus 
avowed their hostility equally to Popery 
as to the established ‘church. Against 
these the jealousy of the laws was reason- 
able and well-founded : not so as against 
the Catholics—to whom the extention of 
these exclusions, at the time, was a gratu- 
itous severity on the part of the state; an 
act of cruel ingratitude on the part of the 
Sovereign ; entirely uncalled for, and un- 
justified by any conduct of theirs. 

During the whole of the short reign of 
James, and the latter years of Charles 2, 
Popery had certainly made its appearance 
in a very questionable shape. And at the 
period of the Revolution, those exclusions 
confessedly became equally necessary 
against the Catholics: and they were con- 
tinued, as securities indispensable at the 
time, for the preservation of the new esta- 
blishment—as such it is our bounden duty 
to continue them, so long as the same ne- 
cessity shall exist—but we are not, there- 
fore, to suffer ourselves to confound, in 
our reasonings upon these important sub- 
jects, those securities and safeguards with 
the constitution itself—for which they 
were erected, as outworks and defences 
certainly very necessary at the time. 

I will tell you what are, according to 
my political creed, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of that constitution, which the sub- 
jects of these realms are-bound to transmit 
to their posterity entire and animpaired— 
those liberties, which are the birth-right 
and the boast of the British nation—the in- 
separable Protestant quality of the crown 
—and the maintenance of the church, 
as established by law; Protestant in two 
branches of the Union, Presbyterian in the 
other. Itis by this criterion that I call 
upon your lordships to try the merits of 
the petitioners’ case, 

Is it possible that’ you can withold 
your assent to this proposition, viz. that - 
your compliance with those claims of the 
Catholics, in their fullest extent, would 
not tend to intrerich on any of these es- 
sentigt principles ? But those, who support 
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the line of. argument which I.am combat- 
ing, are here driven to the necessity of 
establishing, as against the Catholics, a 
sort of constructive disability——compound- 
ing together the accessary and the essence— 
and erecting into a perpetual bar those 
acts of Charlesavowedly framed for the 
purpose of meeting the pressure of par- 
ticular circumstances—which have long 
since entirely ceased to exist. 

TI deny to these acts, or to either of 
them, the claim which has been set up for 
their perpetual continuance—I deny that 
they compose any part of the fandamental 
principles of the British coustitution—and 
T assert, they are not to be considered as 
more protected from repeal or modification, 
than any other act on the Statute Book. 

If they had any thing in their nature of 
permanent or ‘fundamental, why did his 

ajesty’s ministers consent to their repeal 
slready, in two important instances; in 


toto, as to the Irish dissenters, by the act. 


of that parliament of 1779—and equally 
so with respect to the Catholics, by the 
Trish act of 1793—with the exception of 
those reserved disabilities, against the fur- 
ther continuance of which I am. now con- 
tending ? 

And here I must remind your lordships 


of a still later instance, and one still nearer 


home, by which your lordships must have 
seen, from some recent discussions, how 
little those, most conversant with the ques- 
tion, and therefore best qualified to de- 
cide, appeared to have agreed as. to the 
necessity or propriety of enforcing these 
tests—at this day, even in the first of all 
your own corporate establishments, the 
protestant city of London itself. 

Cease then, I beseech you, to oppose 
objections so often refuted, to the better 
argument of your own practice—and 
abandon the vain attempt of endeavouring 
still to uphold, as sacred things and not to 
be touched, those very siatutes which you 
have yourselves already repealed and mo- 
dified, again and again—to the unspeak- 
able benefit of large classes of your fellow- 
subjects, and the acknowledged and rapid 
advancement of the prosperity of the 
state. But, above all things, do not ca- 
lumniate the glorious settlement of 1688, 
by imputing any narrow principle of ex- 
elusion, to that consummation and triumph 
Qf political freedom ...ccccrrresseressrsaeee 
tesestrcoececsesseseeeee Lhe truly great man, 
under whose banners our ancestors made 
their successful struggle-—that tried friend 
of liberty, civil and religious, is known. to 


have consented, with great reluctance, to 
the infliction, on any portion of his sub. 
jects, of those disabilities, which, in this 
country, were rendered, perhaps, indispen- 


sity—but nothing can justify their conti- 


hand on his heart and say, that we are 
not arrived already at that happy perind, 

For where is there now an insolent pre. 
tender to the British crown? and is there 
a British subject, who does not know and 
feel, with conscious security, that it is ir. 
revocably seated on the brows of his Ma- 
jesty’s illustrious House? Where are we 
now to find the principle of that formida- 
ble confederacy, with which our ancestors 
had tocontend ? the assertion of the rights 
of exiled royalty, and of the repudiated 
Catholic faith. Where are now the thun- 
ders of the once all-powerful head of that 
church, with which he had been accus- 
tomed ta shake the monarch on his throne, 
and to conyulse the Christian world? If 
all these dangers have so entirely ceased 
to exist, that, for the proof of their ever 
having had an existence at any period, 
we can only look to the history of times 
long gone by—I call upon those, who will, 
still cling to those exclusions which they 
can no longer defend, for one justifiable 
argument—one plea of even colourable 
expediency—for the continuance of these 
degrading badges of distinction—on this. 
important class of our community—nume- 
rous, loyal, and energetic. , 

But what sophistry, we. are asked, will 
satisfy those conscientious scruples, which 
interpose an insuperable obstacle to these 
concessions to the Catholics, in the oath 
of the king‘ to preserve those rights, 
* which, by law, do or shall appertain, to 
“ the bishops and clergy of the establish- 
« ed church.” 

According to the constitutional doce 
trine, all the King’s acts are the acts of 
the King’s ministers. Even the speech, 
from the throne is, constitutionally, so to, 
be understood—and, from the same rea- 
soning, these conscientious scruples, of 
which we have heard so much of late, are 
to be considered, in this- House, not as 
those of the royal mind, but as the seru- 
ples, real or assumed, of the ministers—= 
as such they are equally open to all the 
freedom of comment and observation, a 
} every other royal power, privilege, and 
prerogative, for the due exercise of which 





| the ministers are alone responsible. 





sable by a sad and overpowering neces, 


nuance, after the necessity has ceased to, 
exist—and what noble lord will put his 
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And first, from the, very wording of the 
oath, “ those rights which by law do or 
shall appertain, ’ it is obvious, that these 
rights were clearly understood by the fra- 
mers of this oath, to be, like every other 
object of human legislation, subject to be 
reviewed and modified, as times and cir- 
cumstances might require. Even a sub- 
stantive. and direct modification therefore 
would not infringe vpon this obligation, 
under its strictest construction. But the 
Catholics presume not to solicit any such. 
They, on the contrary, solemnly disclaim 
upon oath, any intention or wish, to in- 
terfere, directly or indirectly, with the 
rights of the Church, as established by 
law. 

They acknowledge, that much has been 
given already; so much indeed, that, 
comparatively speaking, little remains for 
the Protestant to concede, however truly 
valuable as an acquisition to the Catholic. 
On what principle is it then, that, in all 
the discussions from 1778 to 1793, a pe- 
riod of concession of fifteen years, these 
conscientious scruples were never awaken- 
ed before? or rather, why have they been 
ever awakened, at any time? Itis, because 
they have afforded a convenient vehicle 
for abuse, and for the misrepresentation 
of the motives of others; and an excellent 
expedient for raising a popular cry. 

But these very persons, who have been 
most loud in their complaints, against the 
indecency of pressing this discussion for- 
ward—under circumstances of such pecu- 
liar delicacy, as they would represent them 
to be—are fully aware, that it was for the 
regulation of the executive branch of the 
royal duties, and for that only, that the 
oath in question was obviously framed. 
For how could it be supposed, to have 
entered into the mind of our wise and 
constitutional ancestors, to devise an ex- 
pedient, to embarrass and impede the 
free functions of their own legislature, by 
imposing on one of its bramehes the 
shackles. of an oath ?—and for what ?—as 
a cheek upon the proceedings of the other 
two.—Was either House very likely to 
have presumed——then in the full vigor of 
all our best. public energies—that the in- 
terposition, of such a check as this would 
ever have become necessary, to secure the 
constitution? and against whom? against 
the two houses. of parliament themselves 
and is it possible to. conceive, that these 
very houses of parliament would. ever 
haye consented to. place so unconstitu- 
ional, and, te the other two: equally in~ 
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dependent branches, so degrading a power, 
in the hands of the third estate? There is 
therefore this plain and obvious answer to 
be given to all these.scruples of consci- 
ence—the oath of the king does not apply 
to the making of laws, but to the execu 
tion of them. 

But where were these conscientious 
scruples, when evén the constitutional 
ministers of king William advised. their 
royal master to abolish episcopacy in 
Scotland in 1689, and to establish the 
Presbyterian religion—when he had bound 
himself—by his coronation oath—but 
three months before, to the perpetual and 
exclusive support of the rights of ‘the 
established church? Where were these 
scruples, when the British Protestant go- 
vernment established the Roman Catholic 
religion, at the other side of the Atlantic, 
amongst his Majesty’s North American 
subjects? And have the chances of war, 
which in so short a period of time have so 
entirely changed the face of the European 
world, removed altogether from our recol- 
lection, that contemptible farce, which 
was represented, not so very long ago, in 
the little island of Corsica—and under the 
authority, as it should seem, of his Majes- 
ty’s command-—-when the king was insult- 
ed, by the solemn mockery of the present 
of a new crown; and the religion of Rome 
a second time established, by our scrupu- 
lous ministers ? 

But the truth is, that a peculiar rule of 
conduct, and of construction, has: been 
established by the King’s ministers, for 
that side of the channel to which these 
petitions relate.—When any thing has. 
been claimed, on their part, as conférrin 
an advantage—in that system of alledged 
reciprocity which ties the legislatures to- 
gether, have we not known it to have beem 
decided against the claim of the weaker, 
with all the literal strictness of a penal 
statute? Whilst to the more cengeniak 
dectrines of exclusion and disability, lati- 
tude of construction is given ample and 
abundant, whenever the claims of his Mae 
jesty’s lrish Catholic subjeets are brought 
And therefore it.is 
obvious, and I suppose it is necessary, sa 
long as our mutual relations shall cons 
tinue in their present state—that a British 
minister must have one parliamentary con- 
science for Ireland, and a_very different 
one indeed for the rest of the United King- 
dom, and the other dominions: and de+ 


_pendencies:of the British: crown. 


But. Protestants and Catholics have 
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never drawn together, as we are told, cor- 
dially, and for the advantage of the com- 
munity, in the common enjoyment of po- 
litical privileges, or the joint discharge of 
public duties—I deny the assumption; and 
Ecall 1o'my aid the history of the past; 
and every man’s experience. of what is 
daily passing in our own times. 
‘For: who has ever questioned the zeal 
and fidelity of Sully’s services to his Ca- 
tholic master, Henry the 4th, of France ? 
Could it enter into the mind of any man 
to conceive, that the brilliant careers of 
Saxe, of Schomberg, or of Turenne, were 
restrained, in any one solitary instance, 
by the reflection, that these great generals 
were fighting the battles of a prince of a 
religion different from their own ?—In the 
pure and simple government of the Ame- 
rican States, who has ever complained, 
that the constitution works ill, because all 
its situations are open alike to every Citi- 
zen of the Union of whatever religious 
persuasion ?—And, in the latter establish- 
ments of imperial France, will any man 
affect to believe himself, or endeavour to 
impress on the credulity of others, that 
any difference of opinion, on matters of 
religion, has ever deprived the great and 
extraordinary ruler of that extraordinary 
people, of the full benefit of every talent, 
and of the united energies of all! his sub- 
jects? 

In proof, however, of the assumption 
which I am combating, the administra- 
tion of Neckar has been urged, and the 
calamity, which so suddenly overwhelmed 
the unhappy prince, who had entrusted 
his affairs to that minister—but surely there 
is not a man in existence, who is pre- 
pated to attribute the calamities of France 
to sucha source as this? truly because 
the king had called a minister to his coun- 
cils, of a religion different from that of 
the state—No, it was because he had not 
taken good counsel before, because that 
government too had been insolent in the 
pride of its prosperity, because even the 
nearer approaches of danger had nottaught 
its fatal counsellors wisdom—because the 
patient had not subinitted himself to the 
new physician, till the disease had seized 
upon the vitals, and the power of medicine 
was at an end—because the time for the 
wholesome correction of abuses had been 
suffered to. go by, and the grievances of 
the people to remain unheeded, till public 
discontentiburst out into an open contempt 
of all established authority——trampled law 
and order, religion and royalty, under its 
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feet—and levelled with the dust, the 
mighty monarchy of France—at once. 

and almost without a stru gle—a formid. 
able warning to every other existing = 
vernment! and a signal example, of the: 
sudden and irresistable pressure, of the 
general sense of oppression and injustice 

on great communities of men! s 
_I must equally combat another asser: 
tion, for it is no more, and an unfounded 
assertion too, however frequently made 

repeated, and relied upon, viz. that the 
experiment, of such a communication of 
privileges as I am contending for, has al- 
ready failed, in the experience of our own 
country—I deny, that such an experiment 
has ever been made—For surely we shalt 
look in vain, to the wild and intemperate 
measures of James 2, for evidence of such 
a spirit of comprehension as this, equality 
of political rights between his Protestant 
and Catholic subjects was not even the 
professed object, at which the conduct of 
this arbitrary bigot aimed—his short 
tempestuous reign was a perpetual strag- 
gle for the ascendency of his own church, 
the supremacy of his own power, for the 
extinction of the liberty of his people—the 
overthrow of their religion. 

Another objection arises from the con- 
duct, which has been imputed to the pe- 
titioners, in the pursuit of their patlia- 
mentary objects, and on the recovery of 
those rights to which they have been re- 
stored. ‘They are represented as unrea- 
sonable men—entirely devoid of gratitude 
for favours already conferred—and there- 
fore as unworthy of any farther attention 
from the crown, or from either Hoase of 
Parliament—to appreciate the force of 
this objection, it will be necessary fof us 
to take a short review of the different pe- 
riods, at which the Irish Catholics have 
obtained relief from the legislature, and 
of the peculiar circumstances, if any, at- 
tendant upon each. 

‘The first relaxation, in 1778, came, un- 
solited by themselves—the measure of the 
King’s ministers, in consequence of the 
royal recommendation from the throne. 

The two statates of 1782 were alike the 
measures of the ministers of the crown. 

The government of the day cordially co+ 
opérated with that system of conciliation 
which they had themselves introdaced— 
and the progress of the country int all the 
habits of useful industry, in numibers, in 
comfort, in wealth and’ strength, ‘and 
above all, in the general diffusion’of the 
spirit of civil liberty, and’ national inde 
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pendance—resembled more the work of; 


magic, than the slow march of human 
legislation. 

‘The liberality of the government, how- 
ever, and of the Parliament, appeared to 
have satisfied themselves already, with the 
length to which their concessions had run. 
Accordingly in 1791, the Catholics humbly 
submitted their situation to the Go- 
yernment ; but they submitted their situ- 
ation in vain. In 1792, they received 
some trifling relaxations, in consequence 
of a Bill, supported by the then Irish mi- 
nister—but, as a counterpoise to this ap- 
parent favour on the part of Government, 
the Catholics had the misfortune of feel- 
ing, in the same year, the infliction of its 
real and severest hostility, in the rejection 
of their petition by the House of Com- 
mons, and the resolutions of the obedient 
counties, cities, and grand juries, which 
were intended as a final extinguisher upon 
the Catholic claims. 

The meeting however of their dele- 
gates, in the month of December in that 

ear, worked a miracle in their favour—-and 
ot I must be permitted to detail some 
circumstances to the House, to which I 
am myself particularly competent to 
speak. 

Having had opportunities of being ac- 
quainted with the proceedings of that 
body, and with the sentiments of some 
of its leading members ; knowing fr 
their feelings—whether well or ill founded 
I knew not—of the treatment which 
they conceived themselves to have re- 
ceived, ftom the Irish Government, that 
they were not disposed to make any fur- 
ther communication through that quarter 
—fearing that the King might have been 
advised not to receive their petition, 
through any other channel but that of his 
Tepresentative--and being greatly appre- 
hensive of the effects, which would have 
followed its rejection, in the them-temper 
of the public mind—I obtained.from the 
leaders of the Catholic body, not however 
without the expression of great reluctance 
on their part, their consent to offer their 
petition to the Government, to be trans- 
mitted in the usual way; provided I 
should receive assurances, that it would be 
laid before the King. And I pressed, at 
the same time, for a recommendation on 
the part of the government, of the resto- 
ration of the elective franchise, however 
limited in point of extent, and restricted 
to freeholds of whatever large amount. 
To these representations of mine, the then 
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Irish Minister, now a noble earl, anda 
much respected and regarded member of 
this House (the earl of Buckinghamshire), 
urged, amongst other objections, the im- 
possibility of the Irish Parliament being 
brought to consent to such a concession. 
And so I was sent back to. my Catholic 
friends, an unsuccessful negotiator—and 
the petition of the Catholics was presented 
to the King by messengers of their own. 

The King’s ministers however on this 
side of the water, happily for the peace 
of the country, were of a different opinion, 
and accordingly, in consequence of his 
Majesty’s command, it became the duty 
of the noble earl to introduce, at the 
opening of the next session, the Act of 
1793; by which, instead of a very limited 
power of voting, with which they would 
have been satisfied, at the time of my fruit- 
less negotiation—the elective franchise is 
thrown open to the Catholics, in its fullest 
extent; and they are placed upon the 
footing of his Majesty’s Protestant sub- 
jects in every other respect—with the ex- 
ception only of those disabilities, few I 
confess in their comparative number, how- 
ever grievous in their effect, from which 
their present petition seeks for their relief. 

Nothing is farther from my intention, 
than to urge what I have stated, as any 
Charge against the official conduct of the 
noble earl. I am persuaded the noble 
earl was acting in strict conformity with 
the instructions which he had received ; 
and I am equally persuaded, from what 
passed between us at our short interview, 
that the noble earl was impressed with 
an opinion of the firmness and consistency. 
of what was then termed the Protestant 
ascendancy in the Irish Parliament, very 
different indeed from what subsequent 
events would appear to justify. 

I have made the statement, as a com- 
plete answer to those imputations, which 
have been thrown upon the Catholics, for 
their want of just gratitude for conces- 
sions so important as these—But the Ca- 
tholics could not have forget, that these 
concessions, however important, were not 
the voluntary gifts of uninforced liberality 
on the part of the King’s Irish representa- 
tive. They were rung, by the circum~ 
stances of the moment, from a reluctant, 
hostile Government, and a Parliament still 
more at enmity with their Catholic coun. 
trymen. It was fresh in. the recollection 
of the Catholics, that this was the same 
Government, which had refused to take 
their case into. consideration in ]79l—. 
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that this was the same Parliament, in 
which the Commons had rejected their 
petition in 1792, as an avowed, an eternal 
bar to every hope of theirs—then and for 
ever—-that this was the same Govern- 
ment, and these the same champions of 
the Protestant cause, who, after they had 
succeeded in disquieting and inflaming the 
country from end to end, by a wretched 
canvass, through every county and city, 
and almost every petty corporation, for 
the worthless pledges ‘of lives and for- 
tunes, to the perpetual resistance of every 
further relaxation—were not ashamed, in 
defiance of all tirese their mutual protesta- 
tions and pledges, aid when a few months 
thad scarcely passed, to open the new year 
and the succeeding session of Parliament, 
in the suddenly assumed character of re- 
formed patrons of liberality, and to run 
the race of concession, with the tried and 
foremost friends of the Catholic claims. 

The Catholics however were not defi- 
cient in the expression of dutiful loyalty 
to their Sovereign, or in the decent tender 
of their acknowledgments to his fepre- 
sentative. But they were not so besotted, 
as not to know and to appreciate, in these 
events so interesting to all their future 
fortunes, what had been due to others, to 
the occasion, and to themselves—and if 
they were disposed to forget the impotent 
hostility of the Irish administration—to 
give to the conduct of the British Mi- 
nisters, the praise of firmness, wisdom and 
decision—and to attribute the signal suc- 
cess, which had crowned their cause, to 
the unprecedented crisis of public affairs, 
the justice of their claims, their own 
strength, and the weakness of the Govern- 
ment—if I say the Catholics were dis- 
posed thus'to argue, and I firmly believe 
that these were the feelings with which 
they have been impressed ; it must appear 
to every unprejudiced mind, as the ob- 
vious and undeniable result—that the Ca- 
tholics have been always ready, in every 
review of these important transactions, to 
render complete justice to themselves, and 
to others. 

But their refusal to disclaim the autho- 
rity of the Pope in spiritual matters, is the 
master objection against them of the pre- 
sent day; which appears, like Aaron’s 
serpent, to have swallowed up all the rest, 
No man is so ignorant as not to know. 
that its professed unity in doctrines, and 
in discipline, under one and the same de- 
clared head, is the essential, distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the Catholic Charch 
and yet we are told, with all the solem- 
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nity of a well-founded charge, that these 
Trish Catholics are the most unreasonable 
of men, because they will not renounce 
upon oath this first tenet of their religion, 
and consent to recognise a new head of 
their Church, in the person of a Protestant 


King. By persons who argue thus, J 
should not be surprised to have heard, 
even the oath of supremacy itself—«that off. 
spring of the vices ofa ferocious tyrant— 
erected into another fundamental princi- 
ple ofthe British Constitution—if every 
concession to the Catholic, for the last 36 
years, was not protanto a repeal of that 
oath, and a parlismentary refutation of 
such an assumption. 

The Irish Catholic, under the existing 
tests, solemnly abjures the authority of 
the Pope in all temporal matters—pledges 
himself to be a faithful subject to the 
King—and to defend the succession 
the crown, and the arrangement of pro- 
perty, as now established by law—and 
that he will not exercise any privileges, to 
which he is or may become entitled, to 
disturb the Protestant religion, or Protes. 
tant government. 

What ground of possible apprehension 
has ever suggested itself to the mind of 
the greatest alarmist on this interesting 
subject, which is not already provided 
against, effectually, by the terms of this 
oath, 

But the Catholic will not specifically 
renounce, in spiritual matters, all connec- 
tion with the acknowledged head of his 
church—And why should you require it 
of him? In all temporal concerns he has 
done so already, in terms the most éx- 
plicit—and what practical injury has ever 
resulted to the state, from the connection 
between the Irish Catholic and the holy 
see—as it has submiited for the last hun- 
dred years—an eventful period, marked 
by no less than three rébellions at home}; 
the loss of the American colonies; and, 
that fruitful parent of mischief, the French 
revolution ?—at any one of these interest- 
ing conjunctures, has the slightest endea- 
vour to sow disaffection amongst his, Ma- 
jesty’s Catholic subjects, been ever even im- 
puted to the court of Rome? And, if such 
an object had been in the contemplation 
of that court, would she have failed to have 
profited by these occasions, so obviously 
oppoftune and favourable? 

But amongst some recent positions,* 


i 





* Supposed to allude to’ what fell from 
lord Castlereagh, in the other House, on 
the 25th of May. 
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which have been laid down upon this sub- 
ject, three tolerably strong assertions ap- 

ear to have been made. Ist. That be- 
yond all the states on the continent Ire- 
jand was influenced and controuled by 
the papal power. 2dly. That there was 
no country in Europe, in which the popu- 
lation was ina state of* greater depen- 
dance upon their clergy. And 3dly. That 
the Catholic hierarchy had more the con- 
duct of the Irish population in their hands, 
than the law, or any other influence what- 
ever. . 

If the first of these positions should ap- 
pear to be founded in fact, it would be no 
matter for wonder, when it is recollected, 
how great a tendency the persecution of 
any religious sect is known to have had, 
at all times and under all circumstances, 
to rivet the attachment of all the sufferers 
in the same cause, to the doctrines of that 
church, for the sake of which they are 
thusoppressed. Though I firmly believe, 
that the position is not founded. in fact, 
yet, as it does not become me to assert in 
this place, what I cannot have the means 
of accurately knowing, I do not therefore 
think myself justified in giving an abso- 
lute denial to this broad assumption. Of 
this however I am certain, your lordships 
assuredly have in your hands, the means 
of making this attachment, whatever it 
may be, completely innoxious, by the 
removal of the strong cement of exclu- 
sion, and giving, to the enfranchised Ca- 
tholic, an additional motive of allegiance 
to the state. 

To the other two propositions, my own 
personal knowledge of the fact, in some 
extensive districts, and the information, 
which I have derived from sources the 
most abundant and authentic, as well as 
from my own observation, make it impe- 
rative upon me, to refuse my assent in the 
most unqualified manner. 

During the whole course of the late re- 
hellion, and of the unquiet periods which 
immediately preceded and followed that 
calamity ; as well asin my own endea- 
vours to enforce obedience to the laws, 
which have not been very limited, and 
sometimes not unsuccessful—it would be 
base injustice if I did not acknowledge, 
that I have received, from the clergy of 
that communion—at all times,—co-opera- 
tion and assistance the most persevering, 
and often the most effectual. But I must 


confess, at the same time, that their best 

exertions have been too frequently una- 

vailing :—the ‘fact is, and it is a circum- 
VOle XVII. 
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stance deeply to be lamented, that the in- 
fluence of the Catholic clergy, on the 
feelings and conduct of the lower classes 
of their communion, has greatly and avow- 
edly declined. And look into the book of 
human nature, and let me ask you, on 
which side it is that the influence ought 
to preponderate, in the present relative 
situation of the Irish Catholic pastor, and 
the flock committed to his charge—when 
your lordships call to mind, that it is to 
the fluctuating and precarious liberality 
of the Irish population, that the ill-fated 
ecclesiastic of that persuasion is to look, 
literally, for the daily bread which he is 
to eat ?—Unless therefore dependence 
is considered as a source of influence, 
amongst my blundering countrymen, I 
know not where you can find its princi- 
ple, in the relative situation of the Irish 
Catholic pastor, and of his flock.—And 
with respect to the hierarchy, what means 
of influencing can they possess, except 
through the intervention and ministry of 
their respective parish priests—situated 
as I have truly described them to be? 

But, on the subject of that ever to be 
calumniated hierarchy, did not one gra- 
cious expression escape the lips of the 
person, by whom these positions appear 
to have been so authoratively laid down. 
—and yet the venerable name of Moylan 
(Catholic prelate of Cork.) —his meek vir- 
tues—and zealous exertions in the cause 
of loyalty and good order—when the fleeg 
of France was at anchor in an Irish har- 
bour—could not have escaped his obser- 
vation—and he too must have had oppor- 
tunities of knowing, as I have had many, 
that a more exemplary body of men does 
not exist, in the whole circumference of 
the United Kingdom—and it is impossible 
that he should not have been well aware, 
that the Catholic clergy yield not even to 
those of our own established church, in 
the zealous and laborious discharge of alk 
their respective duties. 

For the peace of my country, and the 
credit of its Catholic population, I truly 
wish that I could agree in the view, which 
appears to have been taken in the quarter 
to which I have alluded, of the influence 
attributed to. their clergy, either of the 
inferior or of the first class.—If they 
really had that weight, I should agree 
most readily, that no system of law would 
be so efficacious—and I am equally satis- 
fied as to the fidelity of its application, to 
the enforcement of loyalty and submission 
to law. But it isa melancholy fact, 
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that they do not possess the weight which 


has been attributed to them—TI -dis- 
tinctly say, that I know, and have Jament- 
ed sincerely, the deciine of that influence, 
as a friend to peace and good order, and 
to the tranquillity of my country ; and 
that I should hail its return, as a public 
benefit of the greatest value. 

With respect to that ill-fated Veto—the 
introduction of which into the Catholic 
vocabulary I witnessed with sincere re- 
gret—I can only say for myself, that I 
want no additional security—that I see no 
necessity for any—but I am equally ready 
to acknowledge, that it will be the boun- 
den duty of the Catholic, whenever the 
happy moment of conciliation shall ar- 
rive, to go the full length his religion will 
permit him, to quiet the scruples, however 
groundless and imaginary, of the protes- 
tant legislature—and their recent resolu- 
tions in two principal counties—Tipperary 
and Kildare—and those of their own ge- 
neral Committee, afford evidence the most 
convincing, that sucls is the cordial feeling 
of the Catholic body—and whieh I am 
persuaded their prelacy will be ready to 
meet, with correspondent feelings on their 
part—and what is not less satisfactory, 
that they do not appear to foresee any 
difficulty, in eflectuating those arrange- 
ments, which the present unfortunate si- 
tuation of the hgly see would certainly 
render most desirable—perhaps indispen- 
sable, in the view of some attached friends 
to the measure—though I confess not in 
mine. 

Whenever that moment shall arrive, I 
trust it will be recollected, 1st. That we 
are not to expect, that we can dispatch 
the spiritual rights of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff—whatever they may be—by the for- 
mality ofa few negative words, ina re- 
strictive provision, without his own pre- 
viously obtained consent—which Buona- 
parté himself did not disdain to place, in 
the very front of his memorable ecclesi- 
astical arrangements, for the French peo- 
ple, in 1801—And, 2dly. That, till the 
Catholic religion shall cease to exist, the 
doctrines and discipline of that church 
must continue to be united, under one 
and the same head—with whom, and the 
members of that religious persuasion, to 
interdict, by any legislative provisions, 
all communication on spiritual matters— 
absolutely and sine die—must. ever fail, 
as a vain attempt to enact away, by hu- 
man laws, an essential, and distinguishing 
feature of the Catholic faith. 


_™ 
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But let it be understood, that I speak 
from no authority, but that of my own 
mind—and the view, which it has pre. 
sented to me, of this deeply interesting 
subject—and that I am not the chargé 
d’affaire of any man or body of men, lay 
or ecclesiastical. ' 

In pressing the claim of the petitioners 
to that relief, which they seek from this 
House, Ihave endeavoured to shew-~as 
the most appropriate course for me to 
pursue—how little of just foundation those 
objections have had to rely upon, which 
your lordships have Seen in the habit of 
putting forward, to the petitioners and to 
the public, to sanction your persevering 
refusal, freely to open the doors of the 
constitution, to so large a proportion of 
the constituency of the state. To prove 
the tase of those, whose cause I have been 
pleading, it would have been only neces- 
sary for me to desire, that the statute of 
the Irish parliament of 1793 should be 
read—containing as it does the disgusting 
catalogue of those disabilities, by which 
the Catholic is still oppressed—and then 
to call upon your lordships, to restore to 
my suffering countrymen, these their com- 
mon rights. 

What is it then of which I complain,. 
on the part of his Majesty’s Catholic sub- 
jects? an injurious system of laws—refu- 
sing equal benefits—and imposing un- 
equal restraints! and what du I demand 
on their behalf? an exemption from un- 
equal restriction—the enjoyment of their 
birth-right, as citizens of a free state; and 
a full and complete participation in every 
right, privilege, and immunity of the Bn- 
tish Constitution. Like the quality of that: 
endearing attribute of omnipotent power, 
your merciful dispensations would be 
twice blessed—in him that gives and him 
that takes—in the deliverance of your en- 
franchised Catholic millions from unme- 
rited: insult and degradation ; and in the 
increased and assured security of the Pro- 
testant state—presenting, to every insolent 
menace of the implacable foe to British 
name and greatness—a wall of adamant, 
in the unconquerable energies of a united 
people. ; 

It only remains for me now, humbly to 
move, “ That the Petition of the general 
body of the Irish Catholics, and the other 
Petitions, from his Majesty’s Irish subjects 
of that religious persuasion, which lie 
upon your lordship’s table, may be 
referred to a Committee of the whole: 
House.” . 
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Respecting the Petitions of the English 
Catholics, I have carefully abstained from 
offering any observation—I did not feel, 
that the cause, which I have been plead- 
ing, required the aid even of their acknow- 
ledged respectability—and I was appre- 
hensive of weakening, by the indiscreet 
zeal of a feeble advocate, the force of 
that appeal to your lordships’ justice and 
feelings, which they have so wisely com- 
mitted to tlhe experienced abilities of the 
Irish earl—I cannot however permit the 
present occasion to pass away, without 
desiring thus to register the tribute of my 
humble testimony, to that undeviating te- 
nor.of unshaken loyalty to the King, and 
zealous submission to the law, which 
slander itself has never dared to assail 
with its unhallowed breath—and to those 
hereditary claims to private regard, and 
public confidence, which have ever dis- 
tinguished that blameless, and meritorious 
portion of his Majesty’s subjects. 

The Earl of Clancarty stated, that how- 
ever little accustomed to consume the 
time of the House upon the ordinary dis- 
cussions, which came before parliament, 
he should be extremely reluctant to allow 
that debate to pass over, without shortly 
stating an outline of the view with which 
the question under consideration present- 
ed itself to hismind; more especially as 
the present, was the first opportunity with 
which he had ever been furnished, of 
delivering his sentiments upon it in Par- 
liament. He did not rise at that early pe- 
riod of the debate for the purpose of an- 
swering the noble earl who had brought 
ferward this question, for in many of his 
sentiments he entirely agreed, but for the 
purpose of placing the matter at issue 
upon its proper grounds, and presenting 
it, in that point of view, in which, under 
present circumstances, and at the present 
time, he thought, it ought be considered. 
He was willing fully to admit, that the 
acts of parliament cited by the. noble 
earl, inclusive of the act of settlement, 
furnished no bar whatever, to the conces- 
sion of further privileges to his Majesty’s 
Roman Catholic subjects, he was also 


willing to concur with the noble earl in 


the interpretation he had given to the co- 
ronation oath; although, as far as this in- 
terpretation went to the supposed opinions 
of his Majesty, (who must doubtless be 
considered, as. the sole and unfettered 
judge of its bearings upon his conscience) 
that tfe obligation of this oath extended 
to his legislative capacity, lord Clancarty 








could not but think the references made 
extremely irregular, and equally to have 
been avoided, with any reference to the 
powers or privileges-of the lower House of 
parliament. Lord Clancarty stated him- 
self to have been of the number of 
those, who: conceived, that there was no- 
thing in the Roman Catholic tenets as 
now acknowledged and inculcated in Ire- 
land, of such a pernicious nature, so inimi- 
cal to the constitutional establishments 
of this country, as must necessarily, 
under all circumstances, at all times, 
and notwithstanding any arrangements 
which might be framed with them, ope- 
rate to exclude them from those civil 
privileges which they now sought at the 
hands of parliament. He had further 
thought, that if, setting aside all bigotry, 
distrust and jealousy, the Roman Catho- 
lics should come forward in search of the 
desired indulgences, with affection to the 
government into the employments of 
which, it was their wish to enter, witi 
confidence in the legislature in the func- 
tions of which they were desirous of par- 
ticipating, with respect and deference to 
the ecclesiastical and civil establishments 
of the state, of which they sought to be- 
come co-guardians with us ; with a ready 
disposition to obviate, rather than to create 
difficulties, and with an expressed inten- 
tion to submit to such restrictions, not in- 
compatible with the tenets of their faith, 
as might be deemed necessary for the 
security of our ecclesiastical and civil 
establishments, and the independence of 
the state ; that it would be wise, politic, 
and expedient, as the best, (nay, perhaps 
the only) method of governing 3,000,000 of 
his Majesty’s people, to qualify the Ro- 
man Catholics of lreland for a full parti- 
cipation in all the privileges enjoyed by 
their Protestant fellow subjects.—Such had 
been, and such still continued to be his 
opinions. He had also conceived that 
the disposition of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics was of this favourable description ; 
he had drawn his opinions on this subject, 
from a very extensive communication and 
acquaintance with the members of that 
body, and from having long been in ha- 
bits of great intimacy and friendship with 
some very valuable individuals of that 
communion. Hence he had been led to 
suppose ‘that if the enjoyment of their re- 
ligious faith should be secured to them, 
they would make no objection to such 
checks upon, and modifications of the 
discipline of their church, as might be 
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considered either necessary or desirable 
with a view to thesecurity of our religious 
and constitutional establishments, or even 
to obviate what they might conceive to be 
the prejudices of their Protestant brethren. 
—Laie events, to which he should have 
occasion, to advert presently, had very 
much shaken, although he should be sorry 
to admit, that they had altogether over- 
thrown, the favourable opinions he bad 
formed of the disposition of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics. On the contrary, he was 
still sanguine enough to hope that the 
time was not far disiant, when the present 
ferment in the Irish Roman Catholic 
mind ; created, fomented, and continued, 
no doubt, by those who were hostile to 
further concessions, would subside ; when 
cool reasoning would take the place of 
brawling violence, and more liberal sen- 
timefts towards those with whom they 
express a desire of coalescing, and a better 
sense of their own interest again resume 
their influence over the councils and opi- 
nions of the Irish Roman Catholics ;—al- 
realy, publications had appeared from the 
pens of some learned and worthy persons 
of that communion, the sound and able ar- 
guments of which do as much honour to 
their understanding, as the liberal manner 
in which the whole subject is viewed, 
both as affecting the Protestant establisi- 
ments, and the interest of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, does everlasting credit to the hearts 
and feelings of their authors. It is im- 
possible that publications of this sort, at 
once consistent with the Roman Catholic 
faith, and calculated in unison therewith 
-to impress the necessity of security to the 
state in the event of further concession, 
should not have their effect. For the 
present however, the recent conduct of 
the Irish Roman Catholics had rendered 
any legislative step favourabie to their 
wishes, in his mind utterly impracticable ; 
by their own conduct they had in the most 
effectual manner served the views of their 
enemies, by depriving those who thought 
favourably of their admission to further 
privileges (but who, at the same time are 
not therefore the less disposed to maintain 
the ecciesiastical and civil establishments 
of the country inviolate, and to secure the 
independence of the state from foreign in- 
fluence) of every argument in their fa- 
vour. By their own conduct they had 
fortified every objection against their 
claims, and restored to their full vigour 
the dying prejudices, which though the 
antient misconduct of those of their com- 





munion, had legitimately ‘created; mo. 
dern professions on their part, and mo. 
dern liberality on the part of the Protes. 
tant, had almost extinguished. —There re. 
mained indeed much ground for the Irish 
Roman Catholic to tread back, before he 
could place himself in the same favour. 
able situation in which he stood prior to 
the events already alluded to. 

Much as he should conceive that it 
would have consisted with true policy, 
wisdom and expediency, to admit the Ro. 
man Catholics to further privileges, if 
they had come forward in their demands, 
with a true conciliatory disposition; if, 
setting aside al! bigotry and intolerance 
with which they have of late been ‘so 
profuse in their charges upon us, they 
had shewn a desire to ubviate well founded 
objections, by submitting to such re- 
straintson their church discipline, as (with- 
out affecting the Roman Catholic faith) 
would at once have: aflorded security to 
the ecclesiastical and civil establisiment 
and independence of the state, and at the 
same time have enfranchised their own 
church from that state of abject ‘slavery 
and blind submission to the see of Rome, 
of which, at this day it furnishes a solitary 
example to the rest of the universe ; 
much as he should conceive that it would 
under such circumstances, have consisted 
with true policy, wisdom and expediency, 
to have forwarded the views of the Irish 
Roman Catholics, he should think it the 
very reverse of all these, while they should 
continue to evince contrary dispositions, 

Can those safely be admitted into. the 
confidential offices of the state, or into 
the legislature, who assert in practice, al- 
though they deny in theory, a power ut- 
terly inconsistent with the independence 
of the state? can they be deemed safe 
guardians of our ecclesiastical establish- 
ments, who have of late shewn such bitter 
enmity to our church, and deny the means 
by which those establishments can alone 
be rendered secure, consistently with fur- 
ther concession? Why go into a Com: 
mittee to formarrangements, when one of 
the necessary parties to these arrange- 
ments tells us in advance, that he will 
consent to nothing? Why seek to make 
conditions, when every one of the peti- 
tions are studiously framed upon the prin- 
ciple of absolute and unconditional con- 
cession ? ' 

Lord Clancarty stated himself to be 
happy to find that the noble earl (lord 
Donoughmore), had very cautiously abe 
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stained from urging any* argument in 
support of his motion founded upon the 
alledged right of the Roman Catholics ; 
he should not therefore take up their lord- 
ships time, in restating arguments by 
which reasoning of this nature had been 
so often, and so unanswerably refuted. 

But somewhat had been said by thenoble 
earl, and much at all times been stated 
both in and out of parliament, of the ne- 
cessity of conciliating the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland ; and for the beneficial ef- 
fects of conciliation rightly understood, 
there was no man more an advocate than 
himself. It should however, be recol- 
lected that as there were two parties to 
every act of conciliation, viz. the party to 
conciliate and the party to be conciliated, 
so there were corresponding dispositions 
of mind in each of these parties, essentially 
necessary to render the work of concilia- 
tion complete. 

Upon the part of the Protestants let it 
be asked whether the whole of his Ma- 
jesty’s reign had not presented one 
uniform course of conciliation ‘o the 
Roman Cathoiics? If an instance was 
wanting super-eminently to mark this, 
a better could not be seiected, than that 
adduced for a very ditlerent purpose 
by the noble earl, when in 1793, the par- 
liament of Llreland. at the recommendation 
of the crown, extended the privileges of 
the Roman Catholics, so far beyond what 
the noble earl states to have been the 
then expectations of that body. An actof 
beneficence which the noble earl, speak- 
ing, as he appears to do, the sense of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, would with. 
hetter policy, as well as better grace, and 
more propriety and justice, have attri-~ 
buted to its true and benevolent source, than 
to the base motive from which he stated it 
to have originated. 

But for a more recent vindication of the 
Protestant disposition upon this ques- 
tion, let it be asked, whether when a 
noble baron (lord Grenville,) whose ab- 
sence from this House, as well as the 
cause of whose absence, we all regret, let it 
be asked whether when that noble lord 
felt himself at liberty, to express a 
strong opinion, founded on that of the im- 
mediate. agent of the Roman Catholic 





* Although lord Donoughmore in, his 
opening speech did not touch upen the 
Roman Catholic claims, as founded in 
right, in his reply he very. fully adopted 
this mode. of reasoning, 
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clergy, that the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land would be willing to submit to a ne- 
gative upon the part of the crown in the 
appointment of their prelates; a senti~ 
ment almost universally favourable te 
their cause did not arise throughout the 
country ? 

Weak and utterly inefficient, uncoupled 
with others of a stronger nature, as 
he should ever think what has been 
called the Veto, would have proved as a 
security to our ecclesiastical establish- 
ments and to the independence of the 
state, a general feeling was not the less 
created in the Protestant mind towards 
the Roman Catholics, at such an indica- 
tion of a conciliatory disposition.—Not 
having then the honour of a seat in either 
house of parliament, ne could only speak 
of the favourable sentiments created by 
this proposal within doors fram the testi- 
mony of others; their lordships, however, 
were competent to decide whether he had 
been wrong in thence concluding that a 
very considerable impression had been 
made in parliament, by the apparently au~- 
thorized. proposal made by the noble lord. 
But to the effect produced by it out of 
parliament, he could speak with greater 
confidence, and assert without the fear of 
contradiction, that a sensation almest uni- 
versally favourable to the further exten- 
sions of Reman Catholic privileges, wag 
every where perceptible, and that very 
many of those who would not theretofore, 
have regarded further concessions to the 
members of that communion without the 
greatest reluctance, were thereby ren~ 
dered converts to their cause, and would 
no doubt so have continued, had the Ro- 
man Catholics themselves not interfered to 
destroy the fabric, which Provestant be- 
nevolence was thus in the act of raising 
for their advantage. 

Was this favourable disposition on the 
part of the Protestant met by a correspon 
dent disposition on the part of the koman 
Catholic ? 

Shall we find. any thing like an inclina- 
tion to conciliate, in the resolutions of their 
titular bishops in September 1808? Or in 
the resolutions. lately passed by them in 
the month of February last, upon some of 
which he should have occasion presently 

.to observe ? Shali we discover any indica~ 
tion of a mind desirous of conciliation in. 
_the appointment of Dr. Milner as the agent 
of; the titular prelacy at: the seat. of govern- 
ment; a map.of all others the most unfit 
| to have been selected: for sucha purpose, 
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person of a most unbending disposition, 
bigotted to his own religion, intolerant of 
ours, one who says and uusays at pleasure 
according to the changes of the day ; who 
authorizes the noble baron (lord Grenville) 
and other distinguished advocates for the 
Roman Catholics (Messrs. Ponsonby and’ 
Grattan) inanother place, aid this under his 
hand, to assure parliament of his persuasion 
that the titular episcopacy of Ireland will 
cheerfully submit to an etiectual negative 
in the crown in the appointment of their 
prelates; and afterwards not only denies 
having so done, but in his published letter 
to Mr. Coyne, asserts that tid would rather 
lose the last drop of his blood than be in- 
strumental to a non-catholic king’s ob- 
taining any power er iuifluence over any 
part of their church. 

This is Dr. Milner’s mode of keeping 
faith with heretics—this is his comment 
upon that part of the oath taken by him 
in common with the other Roman Ca- 
tholics of the empire. Shall we find a 
disposition to conciliate in the uyani- 
mous thanks voted to this gentleman, by 
the titular prelacy, and their reappoint- 
ment of him as their agent in February 
last, after all this conduct, after these and 
other offensive publications, mere parti- 
cularly after that of his Tour through Ire- 
land, in which he labours to irritate the 
people of Ireland against British connec- 
tion, in which he falsely slanders, and 
endeavours to debase and vilify all that is 
respectable, and to exalt all that is base 
and seditious ?—Shall we discover a con- 
ciliatory disposition upon the part of the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland,in the encou- 
ragement given to various other publica- 
tions aiming directly to ridicule and de- 
grade the established church, and which 
disgrace the press of that country? He 
would wish more particularly to call their 
lordship’s attention to the republication of 
Ward’s Errata of the Protestant Bible, and 
Controversy of Ordination, ushered into the 
world as it had been under the patronage 
of upwards of 100 of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, of several of those who were en- 
joying the benefits of Protestant liberality 
and munificence in the college of May- 
nooth, and of a very considerable number 
of their faity, all of whose names were 
pompovsly ‘set forth in the first pages of 
this book,—a work which had been rightly 
described by adivine of our church as 
having been first published in 1688 for 
the purpose of vilifying and degrading 
the established church, and republished in 
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the year 1807, for the same purpose ;— 
publication in which the predecessors of 
the most reverend arid right reverend pre- 
lates on the bench, and by clear deduction 
those very reverend prelates themselves 

are asserted to be usurpers of their spi- 
ritual agd episcopal functions.—such jis 
the disposition to conciliate of these pa. 
tronizers of this work; such their regard 
for our church establishment ; such the 
method in which they fulfil the oath taken 
by them under the Irish statute 33 Geo, 3. 
c. 21,1 which they have sworn not to 
exercise any privilege to which they then 
were, or night become intitled, to disturb 
and weaken the protestant religion, and 
protestant government in this kingdom.— 
He had noi stated these instances of indis- 
position upon the part of the Roman Ca. 
tholics, with any view of irritating the feel- 
ings of those, who were hostile to them, or 
with any desire to perpetuate the memory 
of tratusactions so little honourable ‘to 
those who bore a share in them; but for 
the honest purpose of warning the Roman 
Catholic clergy, if they were really desir- 
ous, as they professed to be, of obtaining 
from their lay brethren those further privi- 
leges sought by them at the hands of par- 
liament, (and their sincerity in this re- 
spect had been very reasonably doubted 
from their Jate conduct,)—for the purpose 
he said of warning the Roman Catholics 
of every description; if they were really 
desirous of obtaining the extension of pri- 
vileges stated in the prayer of their peti- 
tion, to pursue a very different course, 
from that which they had recently adopt- 
ed,—of teaching them that the path they 
had followed had been falsely chosen, and 
was likely to lead them to an irretrievable 
distance from the goal at which it was their 
object to arrive. 

Lord C. next adverted to the late reso- 
lutions adopted by the titular prelates of 
the Irish Roman Catholic church, in the 
month of February last, and contained in 
their Address to the clergy and laity of 
the Roman Catholic churches in Ireland, 
a copy of which he then held in his hand. 

The first of these resolutions is, «« That 
“it appertains to the order, charge, and 
“ spiritual authority of bishops in the Ca- 
“ tholic church, and is inseparable from 
“ their mission, to propose, entertain, and 
« judge, without any lay intervention, on 
« points of: christian faith, and of’ general 
“ discipline.’’—Now he’ would undertake 
to say, that there was not in any country 
on the globe, whether under a Roman Ca- 
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tholic or Protestant government, any body 
of Roman Catholic bishops who would, at 
this day, presume to arrogate to them- 
selves, much less who would dare to exe- 
cute powers co-extensive with those as- 
sumed by the Irish titular clergy, by this 
resolution, Surely it was not necessary 
for their lordships to be told that the dis- 
cipline of a church, and especially of the 
Roman Catholic church, involves much 
niatter of temporal concern,and consequent- 
ly thatthe assumption ofan exclusive power 
to propose and judge without lay inter- 
yention on points of discipline, is a direct 
assertion of atemporal authority, assumed 
by the Irish titular bishops to the exclu- 
sion of the throne, the government, and the 
legislature of this kingdom. 

While this resolution, so directly sub- 
yersive of the independence of the state, 
remains unrevoked, it would be utterly 
impossible for the legislature of this coun- 
try, to proceed one step further in this 
business. 

The second resolution merely confirms 
the resolution of September 1808, which 
stated it to be the decided opinion of the 
Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland, that 
it was inexpedient to introduce any alter- 
ation in the mode hitherto observed in the 
nomination of Irish Roman Catholic bishops. 

Upon the third, principally, and _par- 
tially, on other succeeding resolutions, 
those already cited seem to be founded. 

‘The third resolution sets forth « That 
* the oath of allegiance, which, under the 
“ provisions of an Irish act of parliament 
“ js tendered to, and is taken by bis Ma- 
« jesty’s Irish Roman Catholic subjects, 
“ was agreed to, and approved by all the 
« Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland,’ &c., | 
« — And that said oath contains such ample 
«declaration of civil faith and attachment, 
“ such total and explicit abjuration of all 
“ foreign pretensions, whether spiritual or 
* temporal, to intermeddle in the civil es- 
 tablishments or laws of this part of his 
“ Majesty’s dominions, as that they do 
“ not conceive any security or pledge can 
“ be more more effectual.” 

As far, he said, as the oaths referred to 4 
in this Resolution went to the total abroga- 
tion of all those pernicious doctrines for- ; 
merly attributed to the members of the 
Roman Catholic church, they were, in- 
deed, very valuable securities, and he was 
happy to state it as his firm opinion, that 
the titular bishops, and other pastors, of 
their church, did very sedulously teach 
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any of these tenets so dangerous in them- 
selves and so solemnly disavowed, forming 
part of the Roman Catholic faith; they 
were in the highest degree impious and 
antichristian. But, further than the re= 
nunciation of these formerly imputed doe- 
trines, he could not admit that these oaths 
furnished any effectual securities on the 
points at this day to be looked to,—It is 
true, they contained an assertion of their 
belief, that neither the pope of Rome or 
any other foreign prince, prelate, state, 
or potentate hath, or ought to. have, any 
temporal or civil jurisdiction, power, su- 
periority or pre-eminence, directly or in- 
directly within this realm. But did not 
the Roman Catholics consider, and was it 
not the very essence of their. belief, that 
the pope was the supreme head on earth, 
over their church, both in matters of doc- 
trine and discipline? Is it not well known 
that many matters even of their faith, as 
in the instance of marriage, are of a 
mixed nature, involving as well concerns ° 
of a temporal, as of aspiritual nature? and 
is it not obvious that regulations concern- 
ing the discipline of their church, must 
necessarily affect things temporal? Who 
then, in the event of any papal bull, man- 
date, rescript or other instrument, concern- 
ing these matters, is to be the judge of its 
bearing and cffect. onthe temporal concerns 
of the state; who is under their oaths to 
determine how much of their mixed juris-°. 
dictions belong to God, how much to 
Caesar? Why, doubtless, the persons who 
take the oaths were alone, as things at pre- 
sent stood, competent to decide this ques- 
tion,—-Now this was the very thing . efs. 
which he complained, and. which in di- 
rect contradiction to this $d Resolution, 
evinced the urgent necessity of some fur- 
ther and better securities for the. preserva- 
tion of the independence of the state.— 
For besides the utter impossibility of re- 
cognizing a principle, which would place: 
the temporal independance of the consti- 
tuted authorities in all matters of a mixed 
nature at the disposition of others; let it 
be considered, what was the description of 
persons in whose hands this power was 
placed. It was not his intention, neither 
had he any inclination, to speak otherwise , 
than with respect of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholic hierarchy; but in addition to the - 
known and acknowledged propensity of 
all mankind to acquire power, and to exe 
tend it when acquired; the historic pages, 
laws, and records of every age and coun- 
try, since the establishment of popery, 
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would furnish sufficient proof that the 
clergy of that church were of all other 
description of persons, most desirous of 
encroachment. But even if, contrary to 
all past experience, we should admit, that 
no such love of power could exist in the 
minds of the papal hierarchy of Ireland ; 
is it not obvious, that with the very best 
and purest intentions, men whose pecaliar 
duty it was to advance the concerns of 
their religion, would be apt, in their de- 
termination upon any regulation of disci- 
pline, whether emanating from themselves 
under the exclusive power, set up in their 
first resolution, or from the authority of 
the chief of their church, to overlook the 
temporal effect, in the spiritual advantage, 
and thus, with the utmost innocence of 
heart usurp upon the prerogatives of the 
temporal 
never admit of things being placed in this 
situation.—If, indeed, the power of decid- 
ing upon their points of discipline, was 
placed in the hands of the temporal go- 
vernment, under the responsibility of mi- 
nisters, as is ought to be, and this with 
perfect consistency and accordance with 
the Roman Catholic faith, then indeed, 
there would be found that security against 
foreign interposition which is asserted by 
the 3d Resolution, but which, as matters 
actually stand, does not in effect exist. 

To shew, however, that this abstinence 
from all desire to interfere in matters of a 
temporal nature, or to affect the temporal 
concerns of the subjects of Ireland, by the 
spiritual means placed in their hands, 
however it might influence the minds of 
some, was certainly not a universal sen- 
timent among the Roman Catholic titular 
bishops; he should take the liberty of 
mentioning a case which had recently 
been decided inthe court of King’s bench, 
in Dublin. 

Such of their lordships as had a copy of 
the Resolutions of the titular bishops, if 
. they would turn to the signatures, would 
find the name of Peter Mac Loughton. 
This person was titular bishop of Raphoe, 
and an action was brought against him by 
one Philip Boyle, ashoe-maker of the town 
of Ballyshannon, under the following cir- 
cumstances. 

A, Roman Catholic chapel had been 
built by subscription in that town, and 
considerable discontent prevailed among 
the lower order of inhabitants, because 
the parish priest had taken off a large por- 
tion of the most convenient part of this 
building, for the purpose of erecting seats 
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for the more opulent, which he sold for 
his own advantage. The plaintiff Boyle, 
probably from being more loud, and less 
restrained in his opposition to this pro- 
ceeding, unfortunately attracted the dis. 
pleasure of the church, the effect of which 
was that asentence of excommunication 
was fulminated against him bythe defendant 
Mac Loughton in his character of Roman 
Catholic bishop of the diocese; the con- 
sequence of which, as he understood, was 
loss of trade and ultimate bankruptcy. 

The cause came on to be tried at Lift 
ford, at the Spring Assizes 1809, when a 
verdict was given for the plaintiff with 
damages to the amount of 125/.—The 
judgment was however arrested; and from 
a praiseworthy motive in the court of 
King’s bench, who seemed desirous to pre 
vent scandal, by recommending the affair 
to be compromised, it stood over from 
time to time till the last term. As a purse 
had however been collected to support 
Boyle, so as he understood, a weighty one 
was formed by the Roman Catholic digni- 
taries to support the bishop; and a few 
days only since the court of King’s bench 
solemnly delivered their opinion in favour 
of the plaintiff. - 

He had not adduced this. case for the 
purpose of insinuating that the sentence 
of excommunication, according to the 
true tenéts of the Roman Catholic faith, 
professed to have any other effect than 
that of depriving the party of spiritual 
comforts; on the contrary he gave credit 
to Dr. Troy’s assertion, that the privation 
of spiritual communication was according 
to the doctrine and discipline of their 
church, the sole consequence of such a 
seritence; but he had adduced it as an 
additional instance, to mark that the prac- 
tice of their prelates were not always in 
conformity with the theories of their reli- 


gion, and for the ‘purpose of shewing as, 


well from the facts’on which tbe action 
was founded, as from the support which 
the defendant’s cause had obtained from 
their dignitaries, that the Romish hier- 
archy were not averse to the assumption 
of temporal power, or that temporal ef- 
fects should flow from the spiritual means 
at their disposal, that they would there- 
fore be unfit persons to decide in matters 
of mixed concern, as to the proportion of 
power they should reserve to themselves, 
and how much they would permit to be 
exercised by the temporal government, 
and consequently that the securities of the 
existing oaths referred to in the 3d Resoe 
lution, were incomplete and ineffectual. 
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But if any doubt could still exist as to 
the necessity of further securities in the 
event of a further extension of powers to 
the Roman‘ Catholics of Ireland, surely 
this would be to be found in the present 
situation of their spiritual head, actually a 

isoner in the power and custody of our 
arch-enemy.—Neither was the pope’s 
enerey overlooked by these Resolutions, 
although it was somewhat curious to ob- 
serve the manner in which the titular 
bishops of Ireland therein treated the 
subject. 

By their 10th Resolution they in ad- 
vance “ annul and cancel as to any effect 
“all briefs, or pretended briefs, bulls, or 
« pretended bulls, rescripts, even as of his 
“ proper motion, and certain knowledge, 
“bearing title as from his said holiness, 
“and purporting to be declaratory of his 
“free, or of any resignation of the papal 
“ office ;” hereby affirming, what no man 
can doubt, that the pope, while in cap- 
tivity, may be constrained to affix the 
stamp of his authority to acts contrary to 

his free will and opinion; while, strange 
to say, the act of his resignation is the only 
one in which they seem to conceive it 
possible that such coertion can be effec- 
tually used ; for the other Resolutions from 
the 7th tothe 12th inclusive, go either 
directly or indirectly to affirm the other 
powers of the pope as actually subsisting, 
and existing in him; his captivity not- 
withstanding. Now it was well known, 
and this power was actually referred to in 
the 12th Resolution, that authority ever 
acknowledged, and sometimes actually 
exercised did exist in the pope, of his 
own mere motion, and without any elec- 
tion either of the titular bishops or any 
other persons, directly to appoint to the 
vacant titular sees in Ireland. Nay, an 
instance of this sort either had very re- 
cently happened, or was at the present 
moment in progress to happen, by the ap- 
pointment of a successor to the late Dr. 
Dillon, in the arch see of Tuam, the person 
either actually appointed, or about to be 
appointed having never gone through even 
the ceremony of election; but having, 
through the intercession of Dr. Dillon, been 
appointed his coadjutor, by the sole au- 
thority of the pope, is now by the same 
authority advanced to the archiepiscopacy, 
without ever having undergone any elec- 
tion. Is itthen, he would ask, too much to 
suppose that Buonaparté, that pious, and 
worthy eldest son of the Roman Catholic 


church, might think it expedient through | 
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the coersed anthority of his prisoner, not 
only directly to appoint creatures of his 
own to all the vacant titular sees in Ire- 
land, but through the same means abso- 
lutely to govern the Roman Catholic 
church of that country, and thus acquire 
the power and influence which would ne- 
cessarily flow from such policy? And 
would not the titular bishops of Ireland 
blush with confusion at the bare thought, 
that in such an event of which in their 
10th Resolution, they had absolutely fore- 
seen the possibility, while they refused to 
their own benign and tolerant sovereign, 
guarded by the responsibility of fis 
ministers, the exercise of a simple nega- 
tive in the appointment of their prelates, 
they throw open the whole dominion of 
their church to the most merciless of 
tyrants, and the bitterest enemy of theirs, 
and of every other religious faith under 
heaven. 

Much had been said in another place 
(by Mr. Grattan) upon the subject of what 
has been called domestic appointments, 
and those have been urged as a substitute 
for the negative upon the part of the crown, 
to which the Roman Catholics refuse to 
submit, and the noble earl has likewise 
touched upon this subject; (here lord 
Donoughmore dissented)—he should be 
sorry to mis-state any man, neither did he 
think he had merited the interruption by 
mis-stating the noble earl; the noble earl 
had certainly not mentioned domestic ap- 
pointments in direct terms as a substitute 
for the veto; but he had strongly com- 
mended the Resolutions of the Roman 
Catholics of Tipperary and Kildare, to 
the attention of the House, the whole ob- 
ject of which was to set up these domestic 
appointments, as calculated effectually to 
answer every purpose of security proposed 
by the veto. He therefore thought him- 
self fully warranted in stating that the 
noble earl had also referred to this subject, 
(to this lord Donoughmore nodded assent.) 
—Those who urged this matter of domes- 
tic appointments, had not thought fit pre- 
cisely to inform us what was meant by 
them ; neither had they told us whether 
the Roman Catholic clergy of Ireland were 
more likely to assent to this, than to the 
former proposal concerning the veto. 
For his part, the only sense he could affix 
to this proposition of domestic appoint- 
ments was this, viz. that in future, all vae 
‘cancies in the ‘titular sees should be filled 
up by the election of the Roman Catholie¢ 
bishops or others, to the exclusion of die 
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rect appointments by the pope ;. but if 

this is the true sense in which this propo- 

sal- is: made, in addition to what is stated 

in the fifteenth Resolution, we know in 

advance from the other Resolutions, more 

especially the 9th and 14th, that the titular 

bishops of Ireland will not consent to it, 

even weak and inefficient as it is to any 

purpose of security. By the last of these 

a negative seems put to any present change 

in their ecclesiastical appointments, while 

the 9th, which is one of those Resolutions 

upon which the refusal of the veto in the 

crown is sought to be supported, sets forth, 

“ that the spirit of fellow suffering, with 

“the afflicted chureh of Christ, and of 
“abhorrence of the misdeed, by which 

“the salutary function of the papal see 
*.\has been intercepted, through open vio- 
“lence against the meekest of men; as 
« well as the sentiment of duty, fraternity 
“and reverence towards our guiltless 
* brother and spiritual chief, forbid us to 
* take up, as spoils, any part of the right 
‘¢ of the apostolic see, so invaded, violated, 
«« and trodden down, for a time, by sacri- 
“lege.” Now it was not within the 
scope of eredibility, that after, on such 
principles, refusing to their sovereign that. 
which in its utmost presumed exercise, 
would scarcely in a degree the most mi- 
nute intrench upon the full plenitude of 
apostolic power,—they should themselves, 
in direct violation of these principles, 
usurp to themselves so important a branch 
of the acknowledged papal prerogative, as 
that by which the head of their church 
was authorized to make direct appoint- 
ments to the titular bishoprics of Ireland. 
It was impossible that while they put 
forth the generous and praiseworthy 
motives contained in the 9th Resolution, in 
order to defend the powers and privileges 
of the holy see, against all others, they 
should suffer these motives to sleep rather 
than suffer them to interfere with the gra- 
tification of an illicit lust of power in them- 
selves. , It was consequently impossible, 
consistently with this 9th Resolution, that 
these domestic appointments, even if the 

did, as he thought they did not, Girwiah 
any thing like asecurity, could be assented 
to by the papal clergy of Ireland. —These 
Resolutions, thus adopted by all the titular 
bishops of Ireland, were immediately com- 
municated to the laity of that persuasion, 
and at a meeting of the general Com- 
mittee of that body on the 2nd of March 
dJast, stated to have been respectably 
attended by the different members, from 
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all parts of Ireland, thanks were unani- 
mously voted to the titular bishops for 
such communication, and a. substantive 
Resolution adopted by them to the follow. 
ing effect: “ That as Irishmen, and ag. 
“ Catholics, we never can Consent to any, 
“ dominion or coniroul whatsoever, over 
“the appointment of our prelates, on. the 
“ part of the crown, or the servants of the 
“ crown.” 

These acts have not been since dis- 
avowed or ever reclaimed against, by any 
portion of the Irish Roman Catholics, so 
that they must be taken not only as the 
acts of the clergy, but of the lay members 
of that Communion.—Such then he stated 
“to be the Resolution of the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland, by which they refused to 
the state any interference, however slight 
and indirect, in their church management; 
at the same time, that they sought at the 
hands of parliament, a direct, positive, 
and substantive interference in the affairs 
of ours.—~Where he would ask was the re- 
ciprocity of this proceeding ?—-If two in- 
dependent states entered into negotiations 
for a treaty, reciprocity and equality were 
the basis on which such negociation would 
proceed, but it should seem, in the present 
disposition-of the Irish Roman Catholics, 
that principles of this nature were then 
thought to be too favourable to be admitted 
in an arrangement with their sovereign. 
—It was on every ground to be hoped, 
that better dispositions would soon in- 
fluence their conduct, for while they should 
continue thus blind to their own interests, 
thus bigoited to the opinions of their en- 
slaved and degraded church, it would be 
absolutely impossible for their lordships to 
entertain any proposition for the further 
extension of their civil privileges. 

Although he could not admit a hope.te 
be held out to the Roman Catholics of 
further privileges, while their sentiments 
continued as they were ; still less consent 
to going into a Committee on their peti- 
tions, under the conviction that every 
arrangement which could be therein de- 
vised, would be refused on their.part ; he 
could not agree with a noble earl (lord 
Grey} who in presenting one of these pe- 
titions, he understood to say that it would 
be unwise in the advocates for the Roman 
Catholics to state their views of the stipu- 
lations which should be made for security 
to our establishments, in the event of cot 
ceding further privileges—-Neither could 
he admit the reason stated for this forbear- 
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Roman; Catholic concession (Mr. Pon- 
sonby) in another place, viz. that state- 
ments-of this sort were likely to promote 
cavil, and enable the enemies of the mea- 
sure to-irritate and excite the parties one 
against the other. For his part, he saw 
this matter in a very different light,—he 
was of opinion, that the sentiments of the 
leading members of both Houses could 
not be too publicly made known upon this 
subject, conceiving as he did, that so far 
from serving to irritate and separate, the 
publicity of the terms and conditions of 
arrangement, calculated to secure the 
constitutional establishments of the state 
in concurrence with the admission of the 
Roman Catholics to further privilege, 
would be the best means of drawing the 
parties together, and to reconcile each to 
that arrangement, in which the interests 
ef both were so much concerned. 

The. Protestant, by shewing him that 
those who were truly desirous of extend- 
ing the privileges of the constitution to 
the Roman Catholic subjects, were not 
unmindful of the interests of our own 
establishments, and of the necessity of 
strong and effectual security for their in- 
violability and permanence; the Roman 
Catholic, by making it manifest that the 
full and free exercise and enjoyment of the 
faith derived to him from his immediate 
ancestors, would not only remain uninjured 
by such arrangements, but would in effect 
be doubly secured to him; his church 
rendered more respectable, and his clergy 
raised in public estimation, -and_ their 
legitimate power and influence acknow- 
ledged, augmented, and supported. 

Under this impression, although he was 
far from thinking that he fell under the 
description of those, whose sentiments 
upon this point it would be most, desirable 
to have known, yet as the subject had re- 
ceived his best consideration, he thought 
the knowledge even of hissentiments upon 
it might be attended with advantage. - 

He should therefore, with the leave of 
the House, shortly state the leading.points 
of such an arrangement as he thought 
ought to satisfy both parties.. The ob- 
jects to be obtained were, on the onehand, 
security to the protestant for the inviola- 
bility of the constitutional establishments ; 
and on the other, a guarantee to the Roman 
Catholic: for the free enjoyment of his 
faith. And it appeared to him that avery 
obvious method, and one which had been 
to a greater or lesser extent adopted in all 
other states, whether Roman Catholic, 
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Protestant or Greek, in similar arrange- 

ments, presented itself for the accomplish- 

ment of both these objects, viz. that of 
taking the broadly manifested distinction 

between matters of faith, and matters of 

discipline, as applicable to the Irish Romish 

Church, and leaving the former untouched, 

place the latter so much under the cone 

trol of the state, as to insure the inde- 

pendance of the temporal government, 

and with it the security and permanency 

of our ecclesiastical and civil establish- 

ments. It would, therefore, enter into his 

views to secure by legislative declaration, 

the full and free enjoyment of their reli- 

gious tenets, to those profess:ng the Roman 
Catholic. religion in Ireland ; in addition, 
to which, as well for the purpose of render- 
ing the situation of their clergy more 

respectable, as well as independent, he 
should wish to recommend a measure de- 
sirable under every point of view, and 
under all circumstances, but in his mind 

absolutely essential when coupled with 
that of granting further privileges to per- 
sons of that communion, he alluded to the 
measure of making a national provision 
for the Roman Catholic prelacy and in- 
ferior clergy of Ireland. Having done 
this for the Roman Catholics, with a view 
to the further concession of privilege, as a 
security to the Protestant, he should place 
the whole of the discipline of their church, 
whether originating from general coun- 
cils, from the authority of the pope, or 
from that of the titular bishops of Ireland, 
as. asserted by them in the first of their 
late Resolutions, under the view of the exe- 
cutive government, subject of course, as 
every other act of this government must 
be, to,,the responsibility of ministers,-so 
that no part of the discipline could be 
brought into action, save with the consent 
of the executive magistrate ; and thus a 
thorough and efficientguarantee be afforded 
both as against the interference of foreign 
authority in matters of a temporal nature, 
as against what would be eqully pernicious 
in point of principle, and perhaps even 
more to be avoided in point of practice, 
the interposition of a self arrogated au- 
thority and influence in temporals by the 
subjects of the state to the exclusion of 
the sovereign. 

This arrangement would necessarily in- 
clude the power of negativing not only 
the appointments of such prelates as might 
be obnoxious to goverament, but would 
include a similar negative upon those of 
the inferior clergy, and at the same time 
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prevent the issue of any papal bull, man- 
date, rescript, or other instrument of the 
see of Rome, save such as should have re- 
ceived the sanction of the temporal power. 
By an arrangement on no principles, 
both the government and the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion exercised by the subjects of 
Ireland, would be placed in their proper 
situations, the former in full exercise of 
its temporal authority, competent to watch 
over the morals and education of its sub- 
jects, a matter‘of which of all others, the 
people of Ireland stood in the most need, 
and without the power, (under the legis- 
lative guarantee of parliament) to injure 
the Roman Catholic, except under such a 
dreadful weight of responsibility, as no 
man would be bold enough to encounter ; 
the latter in the full enjoyment of his 
religious faith, under the fostering protec- 
tion of the executive and legislative au- 
thorities, and in close union and connec- 
tion as it would then be with them. 

' He was aware that an arrangement of 
the sort would, be objected to by the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland; in the pre- 
sent disposition of their minds they would 
in truth object to any thing ; he was also 
aware that all those assertions, rather than 
arguments, to which the present ebullition 
in their minds had _ given birth, would 
again be wociferated. But the question 
was not, what in the present frame and 
temper of their minds they would be 
found willing to acquiesee in, but to what 
they can submit consistently with the re- 
ligious tenets of their faith? for to this ex- 
tent, when they are seeking indulgences, 
the state has a right to expect their sub- 
mission. 

Now there is no distinction taken; cer- 
tainly none from any authority that ne 
had ever read of in theirchurch, between 
submission to such constraints in their dis- 
cipline, in a protestant state by a protes- 
tant government, and submission of a like 
nature under a Roman Catholic prince. 
And if it is necessary (and it has uniformly 
been found necessary) in all Roman Ca- 
tholic countries to secure the temporal go- 
vernment against papal encroachment, and 
against the usurpation of the clergy acting 
under papal authority; and surely it will 
not be said even by the Irish titular bishops 
of the present day, that it is less necessary 
to guard against these under a Protestant, 
than under a state acknowledging the 
spiritual supremacy of the see of Rome. 
It was never expected, even that the de- 
crees of general councils in matters of 
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discipline should be received and executed 
in’ any state, except after having been 
viewed and approved of by that state ; thug 
for example the decrees of the council of 
Trent in points of discipline, were never 
received in France at all,,and even in 
Spain were only partially and conditions 
ally adopted.—Shall it then be said, that 
a Protestant state is to be deprived'of a 
similar security? or that a Protestant 
prince is to submit to an eventual inter. 
ference of the pope, and of his own sub- 
jects acting under the authority of the 
holy see, in the temporal concerns of his 
dominions, which no popish state, how- 
ever bigotted in its belief of the papal 
vicegerency, would ever for 2 moment 
tolerate or admit. 

But how does this matter stand with 
respect to the Roman Catholic inhabitants 
of countries, who equally with us disavow 
the supremacy of the Roman Pontiff? In 
upper Silicia under the king of Prussia, 
— submit even to a more extensive in- 
terference on the part of their: prince, for 
he actually nominates to their prelacy, in 
addition to the other powers of interference 
already referred to, yet the Roman Ca- 
tholic inhabitants of this extensive and 
populous province, are not the less 
esteemed as good Catholics; so in the 
archiepiscopate of Mohillo, the emperor of 
Russia, similarly extensive with those of 
the Prussian Monarch ;—so in the United 
Provinces, powers of the same nature are 
vested in the civil magistrate. A.distine- 
tion will doubtlessly be attempted to be 
made between matters of essential dis- 
cipline, and matters of discipline not es- 
sential ; and it will be said that the former 
cannot be placed at the option of a Pro- 
testant prince, or his minister, to accept 
or reject, without danger to the Roman 
Catholic religion.—But if, as ‘is the fact, 
in the despotic monarchy of Prussia, the 
prince exercises this power in matters of 
discipline of every description ; where is 
there danger from the existence of a simi- 
lar, though less extended power in the go- 
vernment of this country.—If in Prussia a 
despotic military government, where the 
will of the prince makes the law,where there 
exists no guarantee against the abusive 
and oppressive exercise of the uncontrolled 
power of the crown, greater powers of 
interference in their church exist, than 
are here suggested; can it be reasonably 
said, that in this country, where every act 
of the crown is performed under the strict 
responsibility of ministers ;. where upon 
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the matter actually in question, ne mi- 
nister dare, in direct opposition to the 
solemn guarantee and declaration of parlia- 
ment securing the Roman Catholic faith, to 
impede the execution of any really es- 
sential branch of their church discipline: 
where a dreadful, responsibility would 
attend him if he should so dare; while 
at the same time there would not be want- 
ing in parliament, persons of their per- 
suasion at all times competent and willing 
to call forth this responsibility whenever 
necessity should require it; canit then be 
reasonably said, that in this country, the 
exercise of such powers could be suc- 
sesstully used, to the detriment of the 
Roman Catholic religion? Ifthen in the 
Protestant staies of Prussia and the United 
Provinces, if in the sysmatic state of 
Russia, if in every Roman Catholic state, 
and it may be added, if in every state in 
the universe where there are any pro- 
portion of inhabitants of that persuasion, 
arrangements upon the principles already 
described have been made, or powers 
of a similar nature assumed and exercised 
by the temporal government submitted to, 
shall the Irish Roman Catholic alone ven- 
ture to say, that he cannot conscientiously 
submit the discipline of his church to 
similar control?—If so, he ventures to 
affirm that his church is, and ever must be, 
incapable of coalesing with the state, he 
pronounces sentence of eternal exclusion 
upon those of his communion ;—he asserts 
that his church is unlike every other 
christian church in tixe universe, and demon-- 
strates either that the boasted maxim of 
his professed religion, viz. “that the 
“Roman Catholic church isthe same in 
« all countries” is an impudent falsehood, 
or that the Irish church, however much it 
may be Koman, however much it may be 
Popish, certainly had no claim to stile 
itself partof a Catholic or universal church. 
—Was the Irish Romanist prepared to go 
this length ?—But it might be said that 
though submission to such matters as should 
be necessary to the security of the state, 
might willingly be acquiesced in by the 
Trish Roman Catholics, yet it could 
not be done without the sanction of the 
pope.—This he was willing in the fullest 
manner to admit; but then it behoved 
those who came forward to seek in- 
dulgencies, to sliew that they were ina 
situation to receive those indulgencies 
without injury to the granter, and con- 
sequently itlay with them, to obtain from 
their spiritual chief; those concessions 
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which were necessary to place them ina 
situation to give full security to the state ; 
which if he should:refuse, their quarrel 
ought to. be with him, and not with the 
government or legislature of this country. 
He had now gone through the leading 
points, which most pressed upon his mind; 
on this question, he had stated himself 
as he most conscientiously was, a true 
friend to the measure of. further conces- 
sion, whenever the Irish Roman Catholics 
should return to a better mind, and shew 
themselves competent to receive those in- 
dulgencies which they sought; he had 
warned them against the course they had 
latterly pursued, as calculated to. place 
them at a distance not to be retrod 
from the objects they professed them- 
selves desirous of acquiring ; and he had 
lastly pointed out to them the route by 
which, in his judgment, they safely might 
travel, consistently with the best interests 
of theirreligion ; and by which,he conceiv- 
ed, they could not fail to arrive atthe ob- 
jectssought. And he should conclude by 
again urging to them the necessity of far 
different conduct than that lately adopt- 
ed Ly them both in feeling and ac- 
tion, towards the government, the eccle- 
siastical establishment and legislature of 
this country, tiil, the arrival of which he 
should feel: it his war to oppose any 
further progress towards the accomplish- 
ment of their wishes. 

Lord Erskine.—My lords; I shall sup- 
port the motion of the noble. earl whe 
opened the debate ; indeed I can find no- 
thing in the arguments of the noble lord 
who has just sat down, which even ques- 
tions the propriety of going into the com- 
mittee that. has been proposed:—The mo- 
tion of the noble earl, is not that we should 
comply with the full claims of the Catho- 
lic Petition (for if that had been the ques- 
tion, there would have been some weight 
in the objections we have heard, and I 
should have been as forward as the noble 
lord himself to oppose so sudden and so 
unqualified a concession ; but no such un- 
qualified concession, nor indeed any con- 
cession whatsoever, has been proposed, 
but only that your lordships, according to 
the usual forms of parliament when mat- 
ters of moment are presented. for delibe- 
ration, will resolve yourselves into a com- 
mittee of the whole House to consider 
them deliberately, whether it be practica- 
ble to comply with a Petition on your 
table which you have received ; and this 
you must have done without any motion 
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at all, unless you were prepared indig- 
nantly to refuse even to take into notice 
or consideration-the prayer of upwards of 
four millions of subjects, 'a large proportion 
of the whole population of Ireland.—This 
is theonly question, if a question it can be 
called at this aweful crisis, when inde- 
pendently of the demands of justice, it be- 
cemes an imperious duty to conciliate the 
attachment of sc-vast a portion of the po- 
pulation of the empire. Surely, my lords, 
if every idea of: political prudence is not 
to be madly abandoned, the perilous si- 
tuation of our affairs demand the most 
prompt, and the most affectionate atten- 
tion to the-dutiful and respectful repre- 
sentations which-you are now called upon 
to consider. 

For my own part, my lords, rigidly 
educated as I have been in Protestant 
principles; and I am afraid not without 
obstinate prejudices against the Catholic 
faith, I. cannot: even figure to myself a 
doubt or difficulty, upon the subject in the 
shape it cemes before us; because the 
question now to be decided, isnot whether 
the Roman Catholic religion be good or 
evil as a religion, but whether so long as 
it exists amongst so large a proportion of 
the population of Ireland, we are not 
called upon so to deal with its professors 
as to make them safe and sound members 
of the British empire. How this may be 
best accomplished the motion does not 
even predicate, it only asks you to take 
it into consideration. 

My creed upon thismomentous subject, 
is to be found in a letter to lord Fingal, 
lately printed, and in the hands of every 
body, as written by a noble lord, whose 
absence we regretincommon. That let- 
ter places the whole subject in a point of 
view so clear and unanswerable, as to defy 
all criticism from opponents, and to mock 
all commentary from those who like me 
subscribe to it. It bears indeed, in every 
line of it, the stamp- and character of a 
great statesman and an honest man. It 
states great difficulties, but they do not 
touch us to night. My lords, it was by 
the merest accident that’ I happened. to 
see, only two days ago, the Resolutions of 
the Roman Catholic clergy on the subject 
of the veto, a qualification, which I have 
always understood that my-noble friend, 
to whom Lhave just alluded, was formally 
authorized to propose, as with the suppos- 
ed consent of the whole body of the Ca- 
tholics, whose opinions were taken to have 
been perfectly well known to lord Fingal 
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and to Dr. Milner. » No man‘ laments *° 
more than I do, the unfortunate change 
which appears to have taken place in that 
respect, a change which undoubtedly ‘has 
raised up formidable obstacles (but J 
trust not unsurmountable) to the great 
work we are engaged in, but, which b 
the various modifications that a committee 
would no doubt originate, might be com. 
posed and done away. 

Whatever may be the religious objec. 
tions on this head, in the shape they take 
at present, I trust they will be found in 
some mode or other to present no bar to 
the civil claims of the Catholics. The 
Roman Catholic religion, embraced as a 
Christian faith, is one thing, and the papal 
superstition, as it mixes with temporal 
power and dominion, is quite another. | 
feel no alarm because religious principles 
may compel the Catholic to consider the 
pope as the only head of the Catholic 
church, if that supremacy be compleatly 
separated from every thing which touches 
allegiance and obedience to the state, 
And I confess, my lords, that after the 
imputations I’ had heard. of Catholic sub. 
mission to foreign authority or to foreign 
influence, I was most agreeably surprised 
to seé the solemn, unequivocal declarations 
of the Irish Catholics, both clergy and 
laity, to stand firm and independent in 
their loyalty, to abjure all temporal domi- 
nion or influence proceeding from any fos 
reign source ; to acknowledge no power 
in the pope, butin matters purely spiri+ 
tual, and to maintain with their lives their 
fidelity to their own sovereign upon the 
British throne. What more, my lords, 
could any state demand or expect from 
any people. 

In referring to the Resolutions, read 
only in part by the noble lord opposite, I 
find it necessary to read further. It was 
not to interrupt, but to ascertain the true - 
spirit of them, that I desired the noble 
lord, himself, to read further, because it 
would then have appeared distinctly to 
your lordships, that the Catholics do not 
hold the doctrines mistakenly attributed 
to them. First, then, although the Roman 
Catholic prelates assembled in September 
1808, at Dublin, did delare it to be their | 
opinion, that it was inadmissible to intro- 
duce any alteration into the. canonical 
mode of nominating their bishops, and al- 
though afterwards, in February last, they 
again declared unaltered adherence to their 
former Resolution, yet, [desire to ask how 
this affects, or has even a tendency to ale 
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fect, the sincerity of their declarations or 
their loyalty as a civil community. It is 
besides a: declaration of the clergy only, 
and in a matter too confined to the spiritual 
character and junction, to which the laity 
are no parties,and by which they are not 
bound. Would your lordships be justi- 
fied in considering any declaration of the 
reverend bench opposite, in matters eccle- 
siastical, as representing the sentiments of 
the whole people of England ;. and as to 
the apprehension of influence from France, 
through the medium of the pope, now her 
prisoner, let us judge from their Resolu- 
lution on that head. If their resolutions 
may be read against their claims, as I ad- 
mit they may, in order to ascertain the 
spirit and temper of the Catholic body, 
surely that spirit and temper ought to be 
collected: from the whole of them taken 
together, and not from detached passages. 
The Resolutions of the Catholic.synod at 
Dublin, on the 26th of February run 
thus :— 

3. ‘ Resolved, That the oath of allegi- 
‘ance, which, under the provisions of an 
‘ Irish act of Parliament, enacted in that 
‘ behalf, is tendered to, and is taken by 
‘ his Majesty’s Irish Roman Catholic sub- 
« jects, was agreed to and approved by all 
‘the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland, 
« after long and. conscientious discussion, 
‘and consultation had with several Ca- 
‘ tholic universities and individual autho- 
‘ rities throughout Europe; and that said 
‘oath contains such ample declaration of 
‘ civil faith and attachment, such total and 
‘ explicit abjuration of all foreign preten- 
‘ sions, whether spiritual or temporal, to 
‘intermeddle in the civil establishments 
‘ or laws of this part of his Majesty’s do- 
‘ minions, and such authentic protestation 
‘ of our doctrines in the only matter then 
‘ affording ground for slander or jealousy, 
* as that said oath furnishes a security, 
‘such as we believe is not demanded by 
‘ any other state from native subjects, and 
‘beyond which no pledge can be effec- 
‘ tual, short of the overthrow of, our con- 
* sciences, or such other perpetual and 
‘public degradation of our communion, 
‘ as will tend to disquiet the government, 
“notwithstanding an ostensible emancipa- 
‘ tion, by the sense of indignity on the one 
‘hand, and by the continuance of suspi- 
‘ cion on the other. 

4. § Resolved; ‘That said oath, and 
‘the promises, declarations, abjurations, 
‘and protestations therein contained, are 
f notoriously to the Roman Catholic church 





‘at large, become a part of the Roman 
‘ Catholic religion, as taught by us, the 
‘ bishops, and received and maintained by 
¢ the Roman Catholic churches in Ireland ; 
‘and, as such, are approved and sanc- 
‘tioned by the other Roman Catholic 
‘churches. So that. it appears to us ut- 
‘ terly impossible that any way is left to 
‘any foreign authority, whereby the al- 
‘ legiance of Irish Catholics can be. as- 
‘ sailed, unless by that, which God avert, 
‘by open invasion; in which extreme 
‘ supposition, as we will persevere by 
‘ God’s grace to do our duty, 80 we have 
‘certain hope, that every true son of the 
‘ Roman Catholic church in Ireland will 
‘ eagerly prove. 

‘12. * Resolved ;; That before the date 
‘ of an Irish act of Parliament, giving the 
‘last relief to his Majesty’s Roman Ca- 
‘tholic subjects, and from that to this 


¢ present time, the recommendation of us _ 


‘ bishops, when concurring, had been pro- 
‘ gressively negra. in. weight and au- 
‘thority with. the holy see; and, as we 
‘ believe, principally from the following 
‘cause; that we were known to be at 
‘ once attached to our lawful government, 
‘and attached to the Roman Catholic 
‘ faith, not by sacrificing our religion to 
‘ worldly ends, by making this freedom of 
* conscience a cloak for malice; but in- 
‘ culcating religious and social duties, in 
‘the name of one God, the founder of 
© both. 

«13. Resolved; That by the course 
‘latterly adhered to, two benefits were 
‘ obtained, and were in progress to be- 
‘come a part of our ecclesiastical system ; 
‘ the one, that the choice of persons to fill 
‘the office of bishops, effectively origi- 
‘nated from, and was circumscribed by 
«us, so far at least as to make it inacces- 
‘sible to any foreign temporal influence, 
‘ or corrupt recommendation, —'The-other 
‘ advantage was this: that it held out our 
‘ Hierarchy to the world at large, as pure- 
‘ly selected ; and has obtained a distinc- 
‘tion, which ultimately redounded to the 
‘ honour of the tolerating spirit of his pre- 
‘sent Majesty’s government.’ 

Here, then, my lords, you have the so- 
lemn declaration of the-Catholic prelates 
themselves, that so far from considering 
any act of the Pope done under the power 
or influence of. the French emperor, as-in 
any manner binding upon them, that after 
expressing their abhorrence.of the sacri- 
legious imprisonment of his person and 
invasion of his auzhority, so far from con- 
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sidering even any spiritual authority to 
reside in any successor appointed during 
such usurpation, they solemnly declare 
thet during his captivity and until his 
freedom shall be unequivocally restored 
and established, they will reject. and an- 
nul any declaration even proceeding from 
himself or by his authority, however so- 
lemuly expressed ; That during his cap- 
tivity they will look to his pontiticate 
merely as an era of time only, and that 
in case of his death during his imprison- 
ment, they should consider, the holy see 
to be vacant until they should be able 
completely to ascertain the free,canonical, 
and due election of a successor—My 
lords, you cannot in reason expect volun- 
tary concessions from the Roman Catho- 
lic Hierarchy, more ‘explicit, more bind- 
ing, or more satisfactory, and if neverthe- 
less they are not in your opinion sufficient 
for the civil safety of the state, for that 
very reason you ought to go into a com- 
mittee to ‘consider and to enact such as 
are. A legislature cannot traffic or con- 
tract with subjects; the final decision is 
with us. In'their 3rd Resolution they de- 
clare that the oath of allegiance proposed 
by the Irish act of Parliament, and ap- 
proved and sworn by themselves and all 
his Majesty’s Catholic subjects, is in their 
‘estimation an ample declaration of their 
civil fidelity and attachment, and that an 
abjuration of all foreign pretensions, whe- 
ther spiritual or temporal, to intermeddle 
with their duties as subjects under their 
national establishment, ought to put at 
rest all jealousy as far as oaths or tests of 
any kind could secure fidelity ; but if you 
think’ otherwise, and that other regula- 
tions ought to be superinduced, that is still 
another reason for going into a committee 
to consider what they ought to be, and to 
enact them by the authority of Parlia- 
ment: But it may be doubted whether 
there are not Jimits beyond which no 
pledge could be’effectual, from the degra- 
dation or rather the extinction of all reli- 
gious principle, and the overthrow of ‘the 
dominion of conscience, leading in their 
consequences to the disquiet and weak- 
ness of government, growing out of a 
sense of indignity on one hand, and too 
just a foundation of suspicion and jealousy 
on the other. Putting aside, therefore, 
for the present the obstacle: of the Veto, 
as a civil:security which is quite a sepa- 
rate consideration, and therefore still an 
additional argument for going into a com- 
mittee, you cannot after all this require 
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from the Catholics any stronger proofs of 
loyalty and attachment—you cannot after 
being yourselves the authors of every test 
and oath, of every studied and solemp 
declaration which in your own opinion 
were best calculated to bind the veracity 
of man, you cannot, my lords, in common’ 
justice advance upon them afterwards 
with a further demand, as injurious to 
them as it would be useless and even dan- 
gerous to us, you cannot demand of them 
to surrender what they, though erroneous. 
ly, may consider to be the essential prin- 
ciple and character of their religion; you 
cannot make laws to bind the soul of man 
against all the sanctions and feelings b 
which the soul can alone be approached, 
and by which it can only be regulated ; 
but all this difficulty which arises out of 
the idea of traffic and barter with the Ca- 
tholics, a thing impossible as between go- 
vernment and subjects, even if subjects 
could bind one: another, vanishes altos 
gether when you come as a legislature to 
enact the securities which you may con- 
sider to be necessary for the security of 
the state. Every man who knows any 
thing of me, knows that I have always en- 
tertained considerable doubts upon the 
subject of the civil claims of the Catholics, 
from strong objections to the principles of 
their religious faith ; but after considering 
candidly yet cautiously their solemn de- 
clarations,as I have read them to your lord- 
ships, I cannot hesitate to declare that I 
am satisfied with their sincerity ; more 
especially when they are so justly intitled 
from their 16th Resolution, to the most li- 
beral interpretation : 

« Resolved, That as to arrangements re- 
“ garding our church, and said to be intend- 


“ed for accompanying a proposal of the 


“emancipation of Irish Roman Catho- 
“ lics, prudence, and aregard for-our duty 
“forbid as to pronounce a judgment; 
“ whereas those rumoured arrangements 
“ have not been ascertained by us through 
“any channel. However, we declare, that 
“no spirit of conciliation has been evet 
“ wanting on our part; that we seek for 
“ nothing beyond the mere integrity and 
* safety of the Roman Catholic religion; in 
“ its christian faith and communion, and in 
« itsessential discipline, subordination and 
“ moral code: nor may we be justly re- 
“ proached for our solicitude in guarding 
“those sacred things, for which we are 
“ bound to watch, and bear testimony with 
« our lives, if required.” 

‘Now, my-lords, what declaration upot 























ints purely religious, can be more fair 
pans ar upon what principle can 


we ask them voluntarily to go farther? 1 


have stated to your lordships the jight on 
which these Resolutions strike me, and I 
ean by no means therefore agree with the 
deductions drawn from them by the noble 
earl who has just spoken. Neither can I 
agree with him in the fitness of demanding 


beforehand, what is to be done in the com- ° 


mittee ; much less in thinking that nothing 
can be done.-—-With regard to the last, his 
own able speech is the best answer.—The 
committee which he opposes would have 
to examine into the very securities, which 
the noble lord himself has considered to 
be indispensable ; and they may be in- 
- dispensable for any thing that I can be 
called upon to answer for to day ; neither 
ean the declarations, or opinions of the 
Catholics upon the subject of these securi- 
: ties, be any bar to our proceedings.—I 
. will not consent to enter into previous 
contracts or stipulations with the Catholics 
of Iteland.—It will be the office of the 
committee, and afterwards of the House, 
- and lastly of the parliament to discuss 
their claims fairly.—To give them all 
which the most liberate policy may sug- 
gest consistent with the general security of 
the empire, and if they are not contented 
with: that, it will not be our faults —We 
shall then have done our duty. 

. This, my lords, is the course which you 
ought in wisdom, as well as in justice to 
pursue. The very taking their petitions 
into consideration, even though the result 
should be abortive, would in itself greatly 
tend to remove irritation and discontent. 
I cannot help thinking that there is a 
great analogy between the effect of con- 
ciliation, whether applied to differences 
between individuals or states. 

Let me suppose the case ofa great land- 
ed proprietor, some class of whose tenants 
or dependents were dissatisfied with some 
arrangements by which they considered 
themselves to be injured or distressed, 
though in fact, they had no just cause of 
complaint.--What would be the wise and 
prudent course for such a man to pursue 
for the protection of his property, without 
contest and to preserve a tenancy usefully 
attached to his person andestate ?—Ought 
he to say with brutality and insult, « get 
out of my house ; I will hear nothing of 
your complaints; the law is open to you; 
do you stand upon your rights, and | will 
stand upon mine, even though my rights 
should be ruined by not attending to 
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ours.” Such an address would only con- 
the sense of a grievance which per- 
haps had no real foundation.—But look at 
the contrast, if he had said, “my friends, 
let us meet here to-morrow ; let the mat- 
ter be sifted to be bottom, and let justice 
be done between us ;” After such an invi+ 
tation to peace, perhaps, a short hour 
might have settled the differences, and sent 
them.adjl home with happinessand content.” 
My lords, this plain and simple course lies 
before you, and the motion of the noble 
ear] only asks you to pursue it,—Take the 
petitions on your table into your candid 
consideration, and do justice. 
if such a course would be at all times 
prudence and wisdom in the individual, 
how much more in the government of an 
empire in such dangerous and distracted 
times ; how much stronger is the call of 
prudence at this moment, than when a 
similar course was pressed by Mr. Burke 
upon a former government, in his cele- 
brated letter to sir Hercules Langrish.— 
If at that time a cordial union of all 
classes and denominations was desirable, 
how much more is it now. Why, then, 
my lords, without ever the decent forms of 
justice, should you continue a system of 
degrading restrictions to irritate the minds 
of so great a mass of our population.—-W hat 
may be the final consequences of such a 
system, it is impossible to say, but to 
warn is notto menace. Greatand pow- 
erful as we are ; triumphant in our naval 
empire throughout the world, still we 
must not build upon this power, as upon 
an everlasting foundation of security ; we 
ought to secure it by the only sure footing 
on which a nation can stand for ever in- 
vulnerable; the cordial unity derived 
from a communication of rights and in- 
terests in the great body of the people ; 
well therefore did Mr. Burke upon the 
very subject now before us, deprecaté the 
keeping up in Ireland a bank of discon- 
tent, for the dissatisfied at home and the 
enemy abroad, to draw upon at their 
pleasure. [Here lord E, read a passage 
from Mr. Burke’s letter to sir H. Langrish.] 
But should we then, as has been asked 
by a noble lord, should we therefore 
compleat the emancipation of the catholics 
without considermg, and with the most 


-cautious deliberation, all the securities and 


safeguards which such a great change 

might call for to protect the state? lan- 

swer, no ; firmly,no ; Ihave indeed already 

answered no, when I expressed my entire 

concurrence in the sentiments so ably ex- 
2D 
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pressed in the letter of my noble friend, 
to which I before alluded._I must there- 
fore of course assent to all necessary se- 
curities and safeguards which the commit- 
tee would have to consider, and upon that 
very principle my nobie friend if present 
would of course have voted for a commit- 
tee. It is there only that you can consi- 
der the pledges that may be necessary. 
‘There you may adopt then, from whatever 
sources they may be proposed, and there 
you may not only methodically discuss 
them, but go into a regular course of evi- 
dence, if facts are wanting for your ulti- 
mate decision. 

With regard to the stumbling block of 
the veto, 1 find indeed, that my noble 
friend was well warranted in expecting 
to meet with no difficulty in that quarter, 
but I find nothing in his admirable letter 
which finaly insists upon any specific se- 
curity, inany specific form. He looks, like 
a wise statesman, to a general arrange- 
ment in which all difficulties would be 
considered, and all apprehensions in go- 
vernment or in subjects removed. 

I will read his own words, in his letter 
to lord Fingal, as printed p. 12, 13. 

«« When I speak of the necessity of com- 
*¢ bining with the accomplishment of your 
“wishes, provisions of just security to 
“ others, I am no less desirous of consult- 
“ ing every reasonable apprehension on 
«¢ your part. 

‘ To the forms indeed of those securities 
‘ I attach comparatively little importance. 
‘ A pertinaceous adherence to such de- 
‘ tails, in opposition even to groundless 
* prejudice, I] consider as the reverse of 
‘ legislative wisdom. I look only to their 
*‘ substantial purposes; the safety of our 
* own establishments, the mutual good will 
-€ of all our fellow-subjects, and the har- 
* mony of the United Kingdom. 

‘ That adequate arrangements may be 
¢ made for all these purposes, consistently 
‘with the. strictest adherence on your 
‘ part to your own religious tenets, is the 
‘ persuasion which you have long been 
‘dabouring to establish, and of which I 
‘ have uniformly professed my own. con- 
* viction. 

‘Were it otherwise, I should indeed 
‘despair. But that these objects may be 
* reconciled, in so far at least as respects 
‘the appointment of your bishops,. is 
‘ known with undeniable certainty. It is 
* proved by the acquiescence of your 
‘church in similar arrangements under 
‘other governi:.ents, by the sentiments 
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‘which many of yourselves still entertain 
‘as to the proposal suggested in 180g, 
‘and most of all by the express consent 
‘formerly given to that proposal by the 
* most considerable of your own bishops, 

‘I see, therefore, in the present state 
‘of this subject, much unexpected ‘em. 
‘ barrassment, and many difficulties which 
‘ renewed discussion, in the present mo. 
‘ ment, must, instead of smoothing, inevi- 
‘tably aggravate. There is however no 
‘ground for ultimate discouragement, 
‘ The sentiment of reciprocal confidence, 
‘the spirit of mutual conciliation would 
‘ surmount far greater obstacles.’ 

But another, and most important diffi. 
culty, has been at different times thrown 
out, which ought not to pass unnoticed, 
It has been said that even if the full 
emancipation to the Catholics should be 
adopted by both Houses of parliament, 
it would be rejected ina higher quarter. Bat 
I know of no authority for such an insinu: 
ation, it may be one thing, for the high 
personage at the head of the state to in- 
struct his ministers not to propose in his 
name such a measure to parliament, but 
quite another to refuse the royal assent to 
a bill, which had received the sanction of 
the other branches of the legislature, 
But whatever might be the fate of sucha 
bill, in any other quarter, that can never 
absolve your lordships from fulfilling your 
trust, to all the subjects of our widely ex- 
tended empire, and I am ready to take my 
share in performing it. Whatever im- 
perfections may belong to the Roman 
Catholic religion, we must regard its nu- 
merous professors as British subjects, and 
to secure their loyalty, must extend to 
them British privileges ; taking care, as in 
all other cases, to maintain by wise laws, 
the order and security of the state. By 
such a course, prosperity and content- 
ment will be promoted, because the gene- 
ral body of the Catholics will be satisfied, 
and if the securities which we might find 
ourselves at -last bound to take after the 
fullest consideration should clash with the 
views, or errors, or passions of dissentient 
bodies, we must appeal from such mur- 
murs and complaints to our own consci- 
ences, for the consolation of having dis- 
charged our duties. 

The Lord Chancellor, in a matter of such 
extreme importance as the question now 
agitated, felt it to be his duty thus early in 
the discussion to stand forward, in order 
to prevail on those noble lords who sup- 
ported the ciaims of the petitioners, to 
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tell him what they meant to do in the 
committee, for which ‘it was their inten- 
tion tovote. For himself, in or out of a 
committee, he could never consent to 

rant privileges to the extent of those de- 
manded. in the prayer of these petitions. 
He was too sensible of the blessings of 
civil and religious liberty, which the 
country enjoyed, to risk them on a specu- 
lation, of which no one would inform him 
what were the grounds. From the ex- 
pression of these opinions he was not to be 
deterred, and he would continue to sup- 
port the protestant church by law esta- 
blished, though it might draw on him the 
epithets of a bigot ora monk. He did 
not mean te say but that a proposition 
might be made by the Catholics deserv- 
ing the most earnest attention of govern- 
ment. But when it was asked to remove 
those sacred bulwarks and safeguards of 
the constitution established in 1688, by a 
revolution which seated a_ Protestant 
prince on the throne, and declared that 
all his successors should be Protestants 
—which established a Protestant go- 
vernment, civil and religious—he did 
think it but reasonable to enquire before 
they went into the committee, what it 
was intended to substitute in the room of 
these sacred outworks and bulwarks of 
the constitution, thus asked to be removed ? 
—At present they knew not but what one 
person proposed, another would not con- 
sent to: they knew not what the peti- 
tioners would be pleased to accept, and 
ought they, under these circumstances, to 
go into a Committee, to consider what 
they might offer to those who might re- 
ject all the boons they could propose ? 
With regard to the letter of the noble 
baron (Grenville,) for whom he could 
truly say he felt the utmost persunal re- 
spect, which might be referred to, as if it 
lay on the table, he drew from it this di- 
rect assertion, that security ought to be 
taken against the danger arising from the 
ipnovation now proposed. It also shewed 
that those who had heretofore supported 
the claims of the Catholics, had enter- 
tained the opinion that they would con- 
sent to concede the veto whenever the 
privileges they petitioned for were offered 
them on these terms. As for this veto, 
he considered it as absolutely nothing ; 
but what would have been the conse- 
quence, if they had gone into a Com- 
mittee, under these impressions, unless 
they had come to a perfect understand- 
ing béfore-hand on the subject? The con- 
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sequence would have been, that coming 
out of the Committee, they would have 
offered the Catholics what they neither 
could nor wouldaccept. He was not over- 
charging the case by the use of this lan- 


guage. They neither would nor could, 
consistently with the conscientious dis- 
charge of their religious duty, accept of 
these profiered terms; and if they did ac- 
cept of them they’ would be worse 
subjects than if they refused them, 
inasmuch as dishonest men could not 
be good subjects. He begged not to 
be understood to hvid the idea that any 
man ought to be incapacitated from 
civil rights on account of religious opi- 
nions, but the penal enactments against 
the Catholics were framed as a guard 
against the political consequences necess 
sarily connected with that faith which ac- 
knowledged a foreign supreme authority. 
He did not know how to describe what 
they were to go into the Committee for. 
All the explanation that he had yet been 
able to obtain was upon the point of the 
veto, in which they were aware only of 
this, that if they offered concession on 
that principle, it would not be received. 
He protested against this species of parlia- 
mentary proceeding. The measures now 
proposed were in direct contradiction to 
what their ancestors had supposed to be 
the constitution—whether rightly or not 
he would not take upon him to decide. 
They not only affected the claims of the 
Catholics, but they would alter every re- 
ligious institution in the country. They 
would change the situation of the church 
of England as much as the situation of 
the Catholic church. He did not mean 
to say that improvements might not be 
made, or that the Catholics might not de- 
serve a better situation than they were now 
placed in. But this could not induce him 
to submit to be placed in a room to spe- 
culate on propositions of which ail they 
knew at present was, that the only one on 
which any explanation was given, could 
not be agreed upon.—He could never 
consent on such grounds to tamper. with 
the actual state of happiness the country 
enjoyed—a state of happiness from which 
the Irish Catholics were not excluded— 
and which for a century and a half, had 
rendered us the envy of the world—a 
state of happiness in which the whole 
country participated, arising from our 
civil and religious institutions, and greater 
than was enjoyed by all the world toge- 
ther. He would not interfere with this in 
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the dark, or go into a Committee, in which 
for aught he yet knew, propositions 
might be made, whieh would render the 
Protestants, in a few months, as much the 
objects of commisseration to the noble 
earl (Donoughmore) as the Catholics 
were at present, 

Lord Holland said, that were the peti- 
tioners obscure and mean individuals, in- 
stead of being a great body of one-fourth of 
our population, still the grievances they 
complained of were so great, that he must 
consider it as becoming the wisdom and 
dignity of their lordships to take them imto 
consideration. Again, were these griev- 
ances imaginary, and such as could not 
properly be made the subject of com- 
plaint, yet the Petitions, as speaking the 
sentiments of four millions of their fellow- 
subjects, who took their-share in the sup- 
~ port of the empire as it stood, were en- 
titled to their most serious attention. Bat 
when he considered them in both points 
of view, as complaining of great griev- 
ances, entailed upon a fourth of the po- 
pulation of the empire, and as asking only 
that to which he contended they had a 
most perfect right, the enjoyment of the 
constitution of the country they assisted 
te defend and support, he could not but 
feel astonishment at any resistance being 
offered to the examination of these claims. 
He never would allow that the petitioners 
were asking any thing as a boon; they 
were demanding their real and indefeasi- 


ble rights, and he would not hear it asked 


in the House, that before going into a 
Committee they should declare what it 
was they wanted.—The noble and learned 
lord had stated the happiness and security 
enjoyed in this country. He agreed with 
him that they were more than any other 
ceuntry could boast, but he could not assent 
to the assertiow, that the Catholic body 
could be included in that description, or 
had, for the century and a half noticed 
by the noble lord, partaken of these bless- 
ings. During all that time, they had 
been liable to the severest penal statutes 
ever enacted, which he couid not yet think 
of without blushing for them, as a disgrace 
to his country. it wasa disgrace, that 
any branch of those enacted in the reign 
of queen Aane should yet remain on the 
statute-bovks. _ As for those which had 


been repealed in the late and: present 
reigns, calied concessions, he would not 
acknowledge them as boons, but the re- 
steration of the Catliolics to their just and 
natural rights. Even now, they had much 
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‘to complain of, and justice demanded tliat 
their prayer should be granted. : At the 
same time, while he voted for going inte 
| the Committee, he was ready to agree te 
‘the imposition of any restraints, which the 
|seruples or fears of some might deem to 
| be requisite, for the security of the Pro. 
/testant establishment. He was surprized 
| that the course proposed could be objected 
to. To go into a Committee was the 
usual parliamentary mode of proceeding, 
A complaint was made of exclusion, and 
the Committee would inquire into the 
grounds of this complaint. He had heaw} 
it said, though not this night, that the dis. 
qualifications and grievances of the Ca 
tholics affected only a few persons ; and, 
therefore, there cid not exist so pressing a 
call for emancipation.—While he felt the 
utmost horror and disgust at the old penal 
code, he could not help saying, that, to 
a feeling and just mind, most galling and 
degrading restrictions did even now exist, 
It was not a true principle, that, being 
shut out from high stations, from the sé» 
nate, and from command in the army ané 
navy, hurt only the few who, from their’ 
rank and talents, nright look up to these 
stations. The galling restriction spread fat 
and wide, and was sensibly felt-in the ute 
most ramifications of society. ‘Fhe samé: 
principle which caused the love of coun 
try operated in this respect. An English 
mon, a hundred years hence, would feet 
triamph and exultation in reading the 
history of the gallant exploits of St. Vim’ 
cent or Nelson, not because they added to 
the security of the country, but because 
they reflected a lustre upon them as na 
tives of the same country. What thee 
must be the feelings of those who belonged 
toa class in which no heroes were ever t 
be found, and om which no lustre was per 
mitted to shine? Such feelings were ad- 
mirably depicted by that great master of 
the human mind, the immortal Shakes 
speare, which he could not repeat, bat 
the bare mention of it would recall the 
passage to their memories. It described 
it as possible to bear being steeped i 
poverty tothe very lips, or all the evils 
that humanity was subject to, but not the 
idea of being set up asa figure to be poimted: 
at by the slow and moving finger of scorm 
The noble earl on the other side (lord 
Clancarty) had gathered opinions from 
obscure writings, and argued on them as 
if they were the decided opinions of the 
general. Catholie body. Anvong these 
was the story of the excommunication of 
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the shoe-maker, at Ballyshannon, If there 
was anerror of this kind, it was not fair 
to charge it generally on the Catholic 
church. Their own church eould not 
stand against so ancharitable a course of 
argument : and it was not fair or just te 
utge against a whole body what was done 
by a single individual. His lordship re- 
peated the story, and contended that it 
did not sepport the inference drawn from 
it by lord Clancatty. Suppose a member 
of a club was black-balled, and thereby 
lost his charaeter and livelihood ; it might 
happen, that if his character was impro- 
petty taken away, a jury would give a 
verdict for damages in his favour, but it 
did not follow that all his fellow-clubmen 
were on that account to be excluded from 
being qualified to sit in parliament. Much 
had been said by the noble lord, learned 
in the law, of encroaching upon the bal- 
warks and safeguards of our constitution. 
Did the noble lord mean to state, that our 
constitution was founded on so narrow a 
basis, that it could not exist without ex- 
clusions? How could he, learned as he 
was in the law, contend that these penal 
enactments were fundamental parts of the 
constitutioti, not to be trenched upon? 
why if so, was it not told to the Irish Par- 
liament at the period of the union? Wh 

were they not informed of these funda- 
mental bulwarks against their claims, ra- 
ther than deluded with the hope that these 
claims would meet with consideration and 
support in the United Parliament ? It was 
not then understood that such radical 
objections existed; for if it had been so 
understood, it would have been the gross- 
est of deceptions to have flattered the 
Catholics with the idea of their claims 
being attentively and seriously examined 
and discussed, if there was an opinion 
then, similar to what had now been ex- 
pressed by the noble and learned lord 
that those claims were absolutely inad- 
missible as contrary to the fundamental 
law of the constitution.—No man enter- 
tained a higher opinion of the Revolution 
of 1688 than he did, but he would not put 
his faith in that standard alone. The 
country enjoyed 2 eonstitution long before 
that period, and many wise laws were 
passed from the time of Edward IPI. 
when the Romish superstitions prevailed 
inthe country. He sappesed some future 
learned lord might ¢ite the Irish Union 
as an acknowledgment of this furidamental 
principle, and, in so doing, he would be 
aswell founded as the learned lord now 








joyed by otherChrisgang not of the es. 


was in citing the time of the Revolution. 
No more disgraceful breach ofthe treaties 


‘of Newry and: Limerick could ever be 


committed, than the passing of the Fest 
and Corporation Jaws. These shewedy 
that no such fundamental principle ex- 
isted for 20 years together, as was assumed 
by the learned lord to have existed for 
such a length of time. This was forther 
shewn by the Restoration, which was found 
ed in complete toleration, and by the 
laws of exclasion bemg passed from time 
to time. At the Union of Scotland they 
were rejected, and therefore it could not 
be said, that an uniform system had ex 
isted. Nay, this celebrated bulwark had 
not existed in Ireland for several years: 
past, for the test act was unknown in that 
country. The noble lord said, that the 
objection did not rest on the religious 
opinions of the Catholics, but on the po+ 
litical principles connected with it. Hé 
was not uncharitable enough to draw 
such a conclusion. ‘Fhey denied the su 
premacy of the pope in temporat matters, 
and, he maintained, ought to be as much 
trusted of their oath of allegiance as any 
other class of men im the empire. ‘This 
oath was a sufficient pledge for their 
fidelity to the st»te, and the security of 
the established government. It was bind- 
ing ow excisemen, and held sufficient for 
them ; and why was not the same credit 
to bé put in tt when taken by mew of 
education, of enlightened mifds and 
talent ?~—tle admitted that there might 
be tumes of so peculiar a nature as to 
justify temporary exclusion, but he dé 
nied that any government had 4 right t6 
exclude a great body of subjects from-the 
benefits of the constitution, for opinions 
either political or religious. ‘Fhe noble 
baron concluded, by a reference to the 
authorities of Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, and 
Mr. Fox on this subject, and particularly 
of Mr. Grattan, whose local Knowledge 
was superior to any of the rest, and whose 
name was connected with al the great 
measores forthe good of his country for 
many years past. He hoped it would be 
his fortune at some future period, if not 
now, tu give the death blow to the biguiry 
and superstition which operated so per 
niciously. He hoped the Catholics woulé 
meet them with conciliation, and strong~ 
ly recommended the reference to # Come 
mittee. 

The Dake of Norfolk observed, that the 
Catholics only asked that which was éx- 
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tablishment.. He defended the character 
of Dr. Milner ; of whom he:spoke in high 
terms for his learning, ability, and in- 
tegrity. As for the story of the excom- 
munication, all churches had a similar 
power, and the same practice existed in 
the Protestant church. A noble and 
learned lord wished them to state what 
they would propose in the Committee. 
They would propose to offer the Catholics 
that participation of the constitution which 
was consistent with their own security— 
His grace then noticed the inconsistencies 
of the existing laws, as affecting the Ca- 
tholics,' and earnestly recominended con- 
Cciliation towards them, as essential to the 
happiness and security of the empire. 


The Earl of Buckinghamshire expressed. 
great unwillingness to trespass upon the 


time of their lordships, when from the 
length of the debate, and the heat of the 
Mouse, they must be so much: exhausted, 
but said, he must claim their indulgence 
for a few: minutes, as from the manner in 
which his conduct had been alluded to, 
when chief secretary in Ireland, by the 
noble lord who opened the debate, it was 
impossible for him to avoid entering into 
some explanation.—It certainly was a 
fact, that a Petition of the Roman Catho- 
lics to the Irish House of Commons had 
been rejected in the year 1792, and the 
noble lord (Donoughmore) towards the 
close of that year, had been deputed by 
the Committee of Catholics assembled in 
Dublin, to call upon him for the purpose 
of ascertaining, whether the government 
of Ireland would support the prayer of a 
Petition for similar purposes, which had 
been prepared for transmission to the 
King, and the noble lord was correct in 
stating that he (lord Buckinghamshire) 
declined giving assurances to that effect, 
because he would not undertake to pledge 
the administration to the support of mea- 
sures in Parliament, against which the 
House of Commons had so recently de- 
clared nearly an unanimous opinion.—The 
noble lord had, however, gone a step tur- 
ther, and he had charged the government 
of Ireland with having: promoted and en- 
couraged certain addresses and resolutions 
entered into by the grand juries, with a 
view to counteract and defeat the princi- 
pal object of the Catholic Petition.—Lord 
Buckinghamshire said, that though fully 
convinced that the noble lord (Donough- 
more) was incapable of asserting that 
which he did not believe .to be correct, 
he must take the liberty on the part of 





the administration of that day, to assure 
their lordships, that the noble lord had 
been totaily misinformed with respect to 
the conduct of government in relation to 
the grand juries.—lt unquestionably was 
true that a great proportion of the Protes. 
tant gentlemen of Ireland, was extremely 
apprehensive of the consequences of con. 
ceding the elective franchise to the Catho- 
lics, and amongst these gentlemen were 
inany persons nearly connected with the 
government; but he utterly denied that 
they were instigated in any degree by the 
Irish administration, to the part they indi- 
vidually took as members of the grand 
juries. Lord Buckinghamshire had the 
less difficulty in making the assertion, be- 
cause in answer to asinular charge, at the 
time he had made a similar assertion in 
the Irish House of Commons, not- only 
without the. fear of, but without meeting 
witi, the slightest contradiction.—Lord 
Buckinghamshire had no intention of en- 
tering at length into a justification of the 
Trish House of Commons, with reference 
to the Catholics, but he would desire their 
lardships to advert to the situation in 
which that House was placed. He had 
already stated that in the session of 1792, 
an opinion had been expressed,almost with 
unanimity, against the concession of the 
elective franchise. In the interval be- 
tween the discussion of this subject in the 
years 1792 and 1793, delegates had been 
deputed from the Catholic body to present 
a Petition to his Majesty for the attain- 
ment of that object; and the King-having 
been pleased to receive the Petition, the 
leading member of the cabinet communi- 
cated to the Catholic delegates their in- 
tention to direct the Lord Lieutenant of 
Iveland, in his speech trom the throne, to 
recommend the prayer of that Petition to 
the favourable consideration of Parlia- 
ment. His lordship asked what then was 
the situation of the Irish House of Com- 
mons? Was there no alteration in the 
state of the question in the session of 
1793, from that in which it had been of- 
fered to their consideration in the preced- 
ing year? Was it a trivial circumstance 
in a question between Protestant and Ca- 
tholic, that the latter was supported by 
the whole weight and authority. of the mi- 
nisters of the British empire ? and was it 
not therefore an occasion, wherein a 
change of conduct might be expedient, 
though a change of opinion had not taken 
place ?—In this difficult situation the Irish 
Parliament conceded to the recommenda 
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tion from the throne, that which left to 
the exercise of its own unbiassed judg- 
ment, it would have persisted in rejecting. 
His Majesty’s ministers were desirous to 
conciliate the Catholics, and had been led 
to believe that the grant of all they then 
asked, and which was more than the most 
sanguine of them expected, would have 
that effect, but on the contrary the result 
was extended demand, and clamourous 
dissatisfaction 3; and the same British mi- 
nisters having in 1795, appointed a noble 
lord (Fitzwilliam) chief governor of Ire- 
land, were obliged to recal him on account 
of the irritation produced by the steps he 
had taken, with a view to exempt the Ca- 
tholics from those oaths which the rest of 
his Majesty’s subjects are required to take, 
in order to qualify themselves to sit in 
parliament ; and when that measure was 
brought forward during the administra- 
tion of his successor (lord Camden) it was 
rejected in the House of Commons by a 
large majority.—With this view of the 
subject lord Buckinghamshire would al- 
ways maintain, that the concession of the 
Irish House of Commons, in the first in- 
stance, would not warrant an insinuation 
impious to its credit, and that its re- 
sistance in the second, entitled it to ap- 
probation and respect.—With reference to 
what the noble lord had said respecting 
the King’s coronation oath, lord Buck- 
inghamshire would briefly advert to the 
circumstances under which it was framed. 
—At the period of the Revolution, under 
a review of all that had been passing 
within a few years, it was determined to 
provide against the danger to which the 
constitution in church and state had been 
exposed, at one time by the violence of 
the Dissenters, and at another, by the 
bigotry of a Popish king. And amongst 
other measures ‘for that purpore, it was 
judged adviseable to impose fresh obli- 
gations, under the solemn sanction of that 
oath, which the sovereigns of this country 
are required to take at their coronation. 
—Thus constituting an additional com- 
pact between the King and his people, 
and “ resting (as Mr. Godolphin expressed 
it) all our securities upon the King’s con- 
scientiousness”’.—A conscientiousness, lord 
Buckinghamshire said, which must oper- 
ate not only against the violence of party, 
but which might prove the safeguard of the 
constitution even in opposition to the 
sentiments of the two Houses of Parliament, 
as it would not, surely, be argued, that 
any human power could absolve his Majes- 
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from that oath, or that he could. under 
any circumstances be expected to act 
contrary to those obligations which ac- 
cording to his impression, it had imposed. 
—Lord Buckinghamshire then proceeded 
to notice what had fallen from other noble 
lords respecting the veto, and stated, that 
although he had never conceived that an 

advantage or security could be derived 
from the strange scheme of concurrent 
appointments, to be made by his Majesty, 
the Pope, and Buonaparté, he must do the 
Irish Cathoiic Bishops the justice, they so 
well deserved, for the candid manner in 
which they had declared their sentiments 
upon that point.—They would not allow 
the parliament to be deluded in the passing 
of measures, of whatever benefit to persons 
of their own persuasion, upon grounds 
totally incompatible with the immutable 
principles of their religion.—They felt 
that an indelible stain would be fixed upon 
their characters if they acquiesced ina 
proposition so repugnant to the establish- 
ed articles of their faith. And in thus 
manfully stating their sentiments, they 
put the question of foreign supremacy . 
in spiritual matters upon a fair issue.— 
Lord Buckinghamshire could assure their 
lordships, that no man respected the aus 
thorities which had been cited as advocates 
for what is called Catholic emancipation, 
more than he did, but those authorities, 
high as they were, would not induce him 
totake astep so utterly inconsistent with the 
principles of the Revolution. He looked 
upon those principles as the bulwark of 
the constitution, and was persuaded that 
there was no measure of temporary ex- 
pediency, however promising, which 
ought to induce their lordships to depart 
from the great and provident settlement 
then made.—What, however, were the 
circumstances under which -the motion 
was brought forward? His lordship would 
ask whether the most strenuous and 
constant advocates of the Catholics had 
not declared, that unless the point of 
the veto was conceded by the popish 
bishops, (and the House was apprized 
of their sentiments) no meaure could 
be adopted in the proposed committee, and 
therefore without a practical object, their 
lordships were called upon in the. present 
state of the public mind, to throw the 
firebrand of religious discord amongst the 
people. Were their lordships prepared 
for such a proceeding? Were the feel- 
ings which had upon former occasions 
been excited by the agitation of this 
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question in their lordsbips recollection ? 
Vader these circumstances he thought 
the present time peculiarly unfit for the 
: @iseussion--but he trusted, that if a less 
wpfavourable period should aprive, that 
their lordships would enter upon the bu- 
siness mot merely with reference to the 
interests of the Catholics, but with a com- 

sive view of the question as it af- 
fected the whole of his Majesty’s subjects ; 
and that for the delusive hope of satistying 
the Catholics of Ireland, they woyld not 
hazard the consequences which might 
arise from creating discontent and irrita- 
tion in the great body of Protestants 
within the British Empire.—For these 
reasons lord Buckinghamshire would vote 
against going into the Committee. 

Lord Borringdon rose and spoke as fol- 
lows: My Lords ;—It is not without re- 
gret, that I find myself under the neces- 
sity of differing from the noble earl who 
has just sat down, as well with respect.to 
the geveral view which he has taken 
ef the important subject now under our 
consideration, as with respect to the par- 
ticular opinion, which, though certainly 
not according with the tenor of his general 
sentiments, he has, nevertheless, expressed 
relative to the praise to which he consi- 
dered the Irish Roman Catholic bishops 
were entitled, for the fairness and openness 
of their copduct in regard to any temporal 
interference in the appointment of their 


own body. I, my lords, have no means, and }. 


certainly have no desire, to inculpate the 
general conduct of those persons: it may 
be worthy of every degree of applause and 
approbation, but upon the particular point 
in question, it is undoubtedly impossible 
for me to withhold the expression of my 
epinion, that it has been marked by a most 
marrow and short-sighted policy, and that 
im no way can the character of fairness 
er openness be possibly awarded to it. 
In support of this sentiment 1 think 
that, without now entering into any other 
details, it will be sufficient for me to 
submit to your lordships two different 
passages from the work which I now hold 
an my hand.—ist. Resoiutions of the 
Roman Catholic prelates, assembled at 
Dublin in 1790. 

« That, in the appointment of prelates 
* of the Roman Catholic religion to va- 
‘f cant sees within the kingdom, such in- 
« terference of government as may enable 
“it te be satisfied of the toyalty of the 
* person appointed, is just and ought to 


* be agreed to,” 
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2ndly, Resolutions of the Roman Cg, 
tholic prelates assembled at Dublin on the 
14th of September, 1808. 

“« That it is the decided opinion of the 
“ Roman Catholic prelates of lreland, here 
« assembled, that it is inexpedient to in, 
“ troduce any alteration in the canonigal 
“ mode hitherto observed in the soming, 
“tion of Irish Roman Catholic bishops ; 
“whieh mode, by long experience, was. 
“ found to be unexceptionable, wise, and 
prudent.” 

And again on the 26th of February, 
1810. “ That it appertains to the order, 
“ charge, and spiritual authority of Bis 
«in the Catholic Church, and is inse, 
“ parable from their mission, to propose, 
“ entertain, and judge, without any lay 
‘intervention, on pojnts of Christian 
« faith and of general discipline ; whereby 
“ the universal church is connected into 
‘one mind, and one body, as the bedy 
of Christ.” 

These Resolutions of 1799 and 1810, 
which must appear, to unlearned persons at 
least, se contradictory to each other, have, 
I observe, received the signature of nearly 
the same individual prelates. 

My lords, a noble and learned lord 
(Erskine) who spoke early in the debate, 
and who signified his intention of voti 
for the motion of the noble earl, has or | 
to your lordships that he should oppose 
wen entering into a Committee upon these 

etitions, if he thought that the conser 
quence of your going into such Committee 
would be the conceding the full prayer of 
the Petitions ; and anoble duke (Norfolk). 
who has recently addressed the House, 
and who has also signified his intention of 
supporting the motion, has. expressed his 
apprehensions that, from the near approach 
of the season at which it might be ¢x- 
pected that his Majesty might be advised 
to prorogue his parliament, your lordships, 
if you did go into a Committee, could 


make but little progress in the work | 


which you would have undertaken. 

Now, my lords, with these opinions, I 
confess that it is, with me, some matter of 
diticulty to conceive how the noble and 
learned lord, and the noble duke, can 
have formed the determination of voting 
for our entering into a Committee upon 
the Petitions before us.—Is it not noter 
rious, is it not felt by every one of your 
lardships, that the mere vote to enter into 
a Committee, at this time, would be uni: 
versally considered as an immediate, Vil- 
tual, concession to the whole claims of the 
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Petitioners ?—Yet the noble and learned 
lord would oppose such entire concession, 
and the noble duke is of opinion that there 
js no probability of our satisfactorily ter- 
minating our labour. How imprudent then 
would be your lordships’ conduct, if you 
were thus to exite expectations which 
must be disappointed, and to encourage 
hopes which nothing, at present before 
you, can justify you in sanctioning ! 

Do your lordships foresee, or, foreseeing, 

are you prepared to meet, the effects which 
must arise from such disappointment, 
which, with your eyes open, you wili thus 
have so unwarrantably created ? Can it 
for a moment be contended, that, by going 
into a Committee, a satisfactory result is 
now likely to be obtained ? 
. The important matter before us, when- 
ever it is entered upon, cannot be hastily 
or partially considered : there must be two 
parties to it, and every noble lord, who 
has spoken, has considered the general 
subject as one, which can only be termi- 
nated by a comprehensive and liberal ar- 
rangement, in which concessions from 
both must be naturally expected. 

If therefore we should be ready to make 
any concession, have we any authority for 
believing that the Catholic body, on their 
parts, are equally prepared? Have we any 
expectation, that, if we did go into a 
Committee, we should there hear of any 
specific concession which any individual 
was authorised to proffer on the part of the 
Petitioners ? Can we be now justified in 
entertaining a hope that the veto, or any 
other specific security, which might be 
thought necessary or desirable, would be 
offered in a Committee ? 

On the contrary, my lords, are we not 
all perfectly convinced, do we not indeed 
feel a moral certainty, that no such con- 
cession would, at this moment, be made, 
that no such security would now be of- 
fered ? 

Did the question remain wholly with 
the Catholics of England, different expec- 
tations might possibly be entertained. 
Their conduct has always been éntitled 
to the ighest praise and gratitude from 
your lordships and their country. 

The Catholics also of Kildare and Tip- 
perary are entitled, from their late resolu- 
tions, to all due consideration, on the part 
of your lordships; but, I grieve to say, 
that, from the great body of the peti- 
tioners, no such expectations can, at this 
time, be cherished by any one in the pos- 
session of his reasoning faculties, and ac- 
VOL, XVII. 





quainted with those transactions which 
have recently, and sounfortunately, come 
under the observation of the public. 

There is likewise another consideration 
which cannot but have a very powerful 
influence in determining your lordships 
not to enter, at present, into the proposed 
committee. I allude to the situation of 
the sovereign pontiff: He is, as is well 
known to the House, not only under the 
influence, but actually in the custody of 
your enemy. 

In all Catholic, and especially in all 
non-Catholic countries, the appointment 
of the Catholic bishops, within such coun- 
tries, has ever been a matter of arrange- 
ment between the respective governments 
and the holy see. 

The emperor of Russia and the king of 
Prussia, in despite of the resolution pass- 
ed by the Roman Catholic prelates as- 
sembled at Dublin on the 14th September 
1808 (and which I have read to your lord- 
ships) exercise a consilerable power in 
this respect, and have, each of them, an 
accredited agent at Rome, chiefly for the 
exercise of this power. It is therefore 
clear, that, whenever this matter is en- 
tered upon, it must become a subject of 
arrangement and discussion with the sove- 
reign pontiff. But is the situation of that 
person now, such as can offer any security 
to any arrangement which might be con- 
cluded with him? On the contrary, 1s it 
not certain, not only that nosuch security 
can be afforded, but that we are actually 
cut off from every channel of access to 
him, and from every mode of even open- 
ing any sort of discussion, or negociation 
with him ? 

These, my lords, are plain, simple, and 
obvious reasons against your lordships 
now voting yourselves into a committee 
upon the petitions upon the table: they 
are not the result of any difficult research, 
or of any disposition to cavil, or to catch 
at trifles: they appear manifestly and gla~ 
ringly upon the face of the case itself, 
and are such as cannot fail to be observed 
and appreciated by every one who takes 
a candid and dispassionate view of this 
important subject, and of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances by which it is, at this time, 
distinguished. 

Having thus, generally, stated those 
considerations which make it impossible 
for me to support the motion of the noble 
earl, I think myself bound, distinctly te 
state to your lordships, that, to the ge- 
neral principle of the Catholic claims, my 
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opinion is decidedly favourable. I am 
happy and satisfied that such is my con- 
scientious opinion; because I feel and 
know that I should be vexed and morti- 
fied in the extreme, if I really thought 
that, for ages and generations yet to 
come, so large a portion of our popula- 
tion, as that whose interests are concerned 
in these petitions, were or ought to have 
attached to them that mark which their 
present civil disqualification must in some 
degree, be considered as imposing. 

I should be vexed and mortified in the 
extreme, if I really thought that the Bri- 
tish constitution, so dear to us, and so ap- 
preciated amongst the nations of the earth, 
was, after all, at the hour of trial, and at 
the moment of experiment, likely to be 
found to contain within itself so enormous 
and so radical a vice as that of necessitat- 
ing the.exclusion from the enjoyment of 
its full rights and privileges, of one man 
in every four throughout the whole em- 
pire. , 
I certainly am happy and satisfied that 
such is not my opinion. 

My lords, it. is impossible for any one 
who has at all watched the state of the 
public mind, upon the subject of these 
petitions, not to feel and know that, every 
successive year, and especially every fresh 
discussion, has augmented the number of 
those who entertain favourable disposi- 
tions towards the principle of the Catholic 
claims: recent occurrences, to which I 
have before adverted, may, and certainly 
have, given some check to the progress of 
these dispositions ; but the fact, generally 
speaking, remains the same. 

Having stated these sentiments, I cer- 
tainly can feel no objection to the re- 
newal of these discussions, or to the re- 
production of these, or similar petitions, 
if conceived, as no doubt they would be, 
in respectful terms towards your lord- 
ships, as often as to the petitioners them- 
selves may appeer fit and desirable for 
their object. 

Let the Catholics, however, not merely 
in their petitions, but in their writings, 
and in their meetings, adopt that discre- 
tion and forbearance, and those principles 
of moderation, which every true view of 
their own interest, and every feeling of 
loyalty so imperiously prescribe to them. 
Let them manifest concordance with each 
other; conciliation and good will towards 
the Protestant establishment ; temperance 
and consistency in their general views and 
language ;—let them follow this line of 
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conduct, and I think that I can, with con. 
fidence, pronounce, that Englishmen wil} 
cease to possess the character of English. 
men, and Protestants of Christians, if, ig 
the course of no very inconsiderable pe- 
riod, the legislature be not ready and 
anxious to extend, to its Catholic fellows 
subjects, the full rights and privileges of 
the British constitution. 

Thave thus ventured tosay what, I think, 
ought to be the general feelings and prin- 
ciples by which the petitioners ought to 
regulate their conduct; but something 
more precise is undoubtedly to be desired, 
Let them not merely exhibit concordance 
amongst each other, which is so highly 
essential to their cause, but let them, hav. 
ing established such concordance, agree 
in fixing, in a peaceable and orderly mans 
ner, upon some specific channel and organ 
of their whole sentiments, a reference to 
which may always remove any doubts 
and ambiguities which may, from time to 
time, arise in these transactions. Let 
them; having established such general cons 
cordance, determine and declare, in a plain 
and explicit manner, what is really the 
exact and full extent of the objects which 
they have in view. Let them further, in 
particular, decide, and express their des 
cision, upon that most important point 
which was adverted to during the discus 
sions on the union, and which was sup- 
posed to be a favorite object with the late 
Mr. Pitt; Imean the securing a provision; 
through government, for the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy of Ireland. 

Iam aware, that, to that proposition ge- 
nerally stated, the Irish Roman Catholic 
prelates assented in 1799; but I have 
heard that some change has since taken 
place in their sentiments upon this head ; 
and the change in the decisions of that 
body relative to the other leading point, 
to which I adverted at the commencement 
of what I have submitted to your lordships, 
gives but too much probability to this ru- 
mour. This point, however, is of the ut- 
most importance, and the Catholics should 
declare, whether, under proper regulations, 
such an arrangement would, or would not 
be agreeable to them. 

Should it take effect, the consequences 
which would result from it could not but 
be most beneficial. It would at once 
establish a bond of union and connexion 
between the king’s government and the 
numerous and respectable body interested 
in these petitions ; it would, if the details 
were carefully and judiciously regulated, 
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save the larger portion of the Irish popu- 
lation from the great practical evil under 
which Ireland labours; I mean the pay- 
ment of double tithes; and if it were 
honourably, honestly, and sincerely con- 
cluded, it would effectually quiet the ap- 

rehensions of those who are disposed to 
think that the real and ultimate objects of 
the Catholics, is to destroy the established 
church in that part of the united kingdom, 
and upon its ruins to erect a Catholic 
ascendancy—a plan which, I would ven- 
ture to hope, has never come within the 
contemplation of the petitioners, and which 
could no more be defended upon principle, 
in that particular part of the United King- 
dom, than it could in the English county 
of Lancaster, in which the Catholics form 
so large a proportion of the whole popu- 
lation. 

Under the present circumstances of Eu- 
rope and of this empire, it is impossible, 
my lords, not to feel that the impression 
arising from the discussion by the legisla- 
ture, of a question of such imperial mo- 
ment as that now under our consideration, 
must be a matter of no slight nor trivial 
importance. 

Perhaps it may be more easy to say 
what it is desirable such impression should 
not be, than accurately and precisely to 
define what it is desirable that it should 
be. It may then with safety be said, that 
it is not desirable that the impression 
arising from this debate should be that 
the House considered the door as finally 
closed against any further concession to 
the Irish Catholics.—The sentence of the 
door being closed is a sentence which, 
against any of our fellow-creatures, is ter- 
rible, but, when uttered against four mil- 
lions of our own fellow-subjects, who have 
committed no crime against either God or 
man, it is absolutely horrible. I think 
that there can be but little or no doubt, 
that no one could wish such an impression 
as this to go forth into the world. 

There is another impression which I 
would equally deprecate,—I mean that, in 
despite of the discordance which has 
shewn itself in the Catholic body itself ; 
in despite of the loose, undefined, and un- 
authentic shape in which their claims have 
hitherto come forward; in despite, in 
some instances, of the unconciliating lan- 
guage which has been held; and in 
despite of the present absence of the re- 
quired security, either in the form of veto, 
or of something equivalent to it, the time, 
nevertheless, was likely shortly to arrive, 
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when the legislature would yield to the 
claims of the petitioners. 

This is an impvession, which, as it would 
be wholly unwarranted, so would it in its 
consequences be equally injurious.—-This 
I think cannot too strongly be impressed 
upon the minds of the petitioners. wa 

There is, my lords, another impression 
against which I would also equally protest. 
The noble earl who opened this discussion, 
did, in the course of his speech, greatly 
inculpate the conduct of the different go- 
vernments, which have existed in Ireland, 
for their measures respecting the Catho- 


lics, and especially as to the time and 


manner of the different concessions which 
have been made to them. 

My lords, I certainly am afraid that 
there is much of truth in the noble earl’s 
observation; I am afraid that those con- 
cessions were granted, not upon any great, 
liberal, or statesman-like view of the sub- 
ject, or upon any really conciliatory feel- 
ings, but upon partial and momentary 
pressures, and as temporary expedients 
for obtaining, for a while, strength and 
support to the existing government; and 
that, as such, they had, as might naturally 
have been expected, failed, permanently, 
to conciliate those, in whose favor they 
were granted. The other impression, 
therefore, to which I would allude is, that, 
whatever may be our fixed opinions and 
real sentiments upon this subject, yet that, 
if there should arise any great pressure 
upon ourselves, we would then, upon such 
a temporary emergency, take the chance 
of availing ourselves of the adoption of 
this measure, with a view to escape from 
such difficulty. This, likewise, is an im- 
pression which the wisdom and firmness 
of your lordships leave me no scruple in 
pronouncing equally false, and, as such, 
equally to be deprecated. I am per- 
suaded that the time will never come, 
when your lordships will legislate upon 
such principles. 

I have taken the liberty of stating the 
line of conduct which I should recom- 
mend for the adoption of the Catholic 
body, and I cannot help, further, urging 
them to withdraw their exclusive atten- 
tion from the present moment, and to ex- 
tend it a little into time which is to come. 
Let them look, not merely to the present 
generation, but to that whichis to succeed 
to it, and let them consider what will be 
the situation of their descendants as well 
as the general state of the empire at large, 
in the case of this measure being extorted 
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(if extorted it could ever be) on the one 
hand, from a reluctant parliament, and a 
dissatisfied majority of their own fellow- 
subjects (for that the Protestants are an 
immense. majority of the whole must 
never be lost sight of), and, on the other 
hand, their obtaining it with the full con- 
sent of a free parliament, and with the ap- 
proving hearts of a contented people. 

Let them look at the incwlculable and 
immeasurable difference of these two si- 
tuations, and then let them shape their 
conduct by that course which policy and 
loyalty equally point out to them. 

It was, in some degree, my intention to 
have called your Jordships’ attention to 
those particular acts of the legislature, by 
which Catholics are now disqualified from 
various situations. ‘They have not, how- 
ever, this night, been argued as integral 
and essential parts of the constitution, and 
this circumstance and the lateness of the 
hour, naturally call upon me to abstain 
from troubling your lordships with any 
such examination. 

It is perfectly true, as has been stated 
by my noble friend (lord Holland) that, 
when, previous to the Union, he moved, 
“that it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee, to whom the papers concerning the 
Union were referred, to consider of two 
acts, 20 Charles II., and 1st. William and 
Mary, respecting the disabilities to which 
Catholics are subject; I had the ho- 
nour of moving the previous question on 
such motion; but it will not be found, 
that, by any thing I then said, I pledged 
myself to any particular opinion, or line 
of conduct, upon the question itself. 

Feeling that, upon the tone and temper 
of this discussion, and upon the impres- 
sion arising from it, may eventually de- 
pend nothing more nor less than the inte- 
grity of the empire, and consequently our 
most effectual means of successfully re- 
sisting the power of France, I have been 
led, I hope, at no great length, to state, to 
your lordships, the grounds on which | 
rest the vote which I shall feel it to be 
my duty to give on the important ques- 
tion which is now before us. 

Lord De Dunstanville, in a short speech, 
opposed the motion. 

Earl Grey then rose, and said that the 
speeches of the noble earl who brought 
forward the motion, and of his noble 
friends near him (lords Holland and Ers- 
kine) had as yet remained in many pvints 
unanswered. - It would have been there- 
fore unnecessary for him to attempt upon 
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his part to strengthen that which needed 
no confirmation, and he disclaimed alj 
presumption of then rising to do s0, 
Deeply as he felt interested in a question 
of such importance—anxious as he was to 
state fairly and openly upon that night 
the principles upon which he had rested, 
and the motives by which he had been 
actuated in his uniform support of the 
Catholic claims, he was, however, not lesg 
anxious to vindicate a noble friend, then 
absent, from certain charges and insinua- 
tions, which, had he been present, he 
himself could have so well repelled. The 
noble lord on the woolsack had, in the 
heat of his objections, expressed his regret 
at the cause that had upon that occasion 
deprived them of the aid of his noble 
friend’s talents and information. He had 
no doubt of the sincerity of that regret, 
He was bound to believe that the noble 
lord would have wished for the presence 
of his noble friend, however certain he 
might have been of finding in him an able 
and formidable opponent ; notwithstand- 
ing that assurance he was certain that the 
noble lord regretted the absence of this 
noble friend, and was as open to be con- 
vinced by him as he had shewn himself 
eager to contend with him, and there was 
little doubt that he would have had his 
opportunity, if his noble friend had not 
been confined to his house by the injune- 
tions of bis physicians. He at the same 
time could not help regretting the ab- 
sence of his noble friend, when he heard 
the letter of that noble lord so partially 
cited and so strangely construed. He 
(lord Grey) had been consulted on that 
letter, and he had no hesitation in saying 
that there was not a word, there was nota 
sentiment, there was not a principle con- 
tained in it which had not his full and 
unqualified concurrence. He, from the 
beginning, had been an advocate for 
going the full length in granting to the 
Catholics the rights which they required : 
but he appealed tothe House if it was 
fair in the noble lord upon The woolsack 
to put that proposition, as if it had been 
assented to by the friends of the Catholic 
claims, in such a manner as to deny the 
propriety of such a modification as might 
be deemed necessary for the safety of the 
established religion ; this modification had 
been looked upon as the best, which gave 
to the crown a negative power to con- 
troul the appointment of the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishops. It had been so stated in 
the other House of Parliament, Mr. Pitt 
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had spoken in favour of it.—Mr. Fox was 
uniformly a warm friend to the Catholic 
claims; but always on the principle of 
the grant of all those conditions, on the 
part of the Roman Catholics, which might 
be deemed necessary to the safety of the 
constitution. This had been the princi- 
le on which the discussion ofthe Ro- 
man Catholic claims, in 1805 and 1808, had 
been brought forward. Every movement 
had been made upon the presupposed prin- 
ciple, that the general secnrity should not 
be thereby endangered. He agreed that 
there were some curious circumstances in 
the recent conduct of the Catholics, which, 
in his view, were not calculated to give 
strength to the force of their claims, and 
' had rather a tendency to injure their own 
cause. But when the noble lord on the 
woolsack had: alluded so often to certain 
Resolutions recently entered into by the 
Irish Roman Catholic bishops, he thought 
that the noble lord ought not, in justice, 
to have omitted the 16th of these Reso- 
lutions, which agreed in its spirit with 
every regulation that subsequently might 
be thought necessary for the general se- 
curity. He was happy to observe, that 
since the publication of the letter alluded 
to, a more conciliating ‘spirit had mani- 
fested itself, and that the Resolutions of 
the Catholics of Tipperary, Kildare, and 
other parts expressed a wish to come to a 
fair consideration of the subject, and to 
arrange such securities as were con- 
sistent with the principles of their faith. 
He called upon their lordships to go into 
the Committee, as if they refused to do 
so, they continued to exclude from the be- 
nefits of the constitution no inconsiderable 
portion of the strength that supported that 
constitution. But the noble lord on the 
woolsack had talked ina high strain in 
favour of those restrictions and limita- 
tions, as necessary to tie safety of the 
constitution. If, indeed, he thought with 
the noble lord on the woolsack, that upon 
them depended the safety and glory of 
the empire—if, indeed, he thought that 
they were to be regarded as the great 
land marks of the constitution, he might 
regret that so great a work had so poor a 
foundation; but conceiving them to be 
hot so much the causes of our strength as 
of our weakness, he could not look to them 
with so superstitious devotion, as to con- 
sider them as sacred, merely because they 
had grown old in all their errors.—The 
noble earl then ‘proceeded to controvert 
@ position advanced by the chancellor, 
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which went, in his opinion, to contend 
that those tenets of exclusion were inter- 
woven with the principles of the revolu- 
tion. If he (lord Grey) knew any thing 
of the principles of the revolution, they 
were opposite to those of exemptions or 
exclusions ; their object was social happi- 
ness, by the extension of civil and reli- 
gious liberty. The principle of that re- 
volution never meant to step in between 
man and his creator; it never iniended 
that a man should first sacrifice his reli- 
gious faith, before he could be admitted 
to the benefits of the constitution; both 
the principles laid down by the noble and 
learned lord were equally fallacious. The 
revolution did not publish the eternal pro- 
scription of all dissenters; the revolution 
did not restore the constitution to those 
merely who professed the established form 
of worship. He cited lord Somers on the 
Occasional Conformity bill, and shewed, 
that the opinion of that noble lord was of 
a different’ tendency, and held that to be 
an unfortunate state of things, when men 
were deprived of their civil rights on ac- 
count of their scrupulous adherence to 
their religious opinions. He was glad 
that upon this occasion, he had heard no 
direct charges preferred against the Ca- 
tholics. ‘There had been insinuations, and 
he was sorry to have heard that in other 
places the pulpit had been made the scene 
of exhibitions, not calculated to attest the 
christian meekness and charity of those 
who had so unbecomingly preached there. 
It had been vehemently urged from that 
place, that a tenet of the Roman Catholics 
was to keep no faith with heretics. Men 
who use such weapons of polemical war- 
fare, ought to reflect, that they are so 
many poisoned arrows, and that they may 
inflict wounds which will refuse to be 
healed (hear!) Blind zeal was but a bad 
excuse for such a perversion of the pre- 
cepts, and such a deviation from the ex, 
ample of their divine and benevolent mas- 
ter. What would such a doctrine incul- 
cate? that three fourths of the inhabitants 
of Europe disregarded the sanctity of an 
oath, or the force of all moral obligations, 
and that the Catholic persuasion was the 
prolific nurse of crimes. Where then 
was the lustre of some of the brightest 
annals of your country? The Catholics 
had given England a name among the 
nations of the world—their Catholic de- 
scendants had preserved that great legacy 
unimpaired. The Catholics had laid: the 
foundations of those liberties which we 
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now enjoy, and from which, Catholics are 
now in some measure excluded. The 
Catholics gained us Magna Charta. 
Having referred to the general history 
of nations, to our own intercourse with 
Catholic states, in order to prove that the 
dangers of Catholic concession were fala- 
cious, it remained for him to refer their 
lardships to the declarations of the Catho- 
lics themselves, solemnly avowed and re- 
peatedly asserted. To the answers of the 
universities to questions submitted to their 
decisions upon points of the Catholic faith 
-——to the oaths framed by parliament it- 
self for the security of the Protestant es- 
tablishment—and above all, to the refusal 
of the Catholics themselves to take oaths 
now imposed upon appointments of trust 
and authority ; and which, if the Catho- 
lics were the description of persons which 
their enemies maintain—if they were ac- 
tuated by the malignant principles so un- 
charitably imputed to them, they would 
have no hesitation or reluctance, both to 
take and to violate (hear! hear!) That 
.general answer was quite sufficient for the 
charge that was made against them. If, 
however, there still continued persons, 
either from honest prejudices or strong 
apprehensions, hostile to the plans of that 
body, he would refer them to the work 
published by an honourable friend of his 
-—he meant sir John Cox Hippisley, who 
possessing more knowledge upon that 
subject than any man he knew, had com- 
municated that information in a manner 
which for lucid arrangement and deep re- 
search, had never been surpassed. What- 
ever dangers some noble lords may fancy 
from conceding, he could conceive no 
principle so replete with evil as the con- 
tinuance of penal restrictions. Let the 
House recollect that it had to decide upon 
the prayers of four millions of subjects ; 
whether what they sought would ulti- 
mately be granted, was not the question 
at the present moment. His noble friend 
who brought forward the present motion 
only called upon their lordships to go into 
a Committee for the purpose of taking into 
their consideration the situation and the 
application of the petitioners. But the 
noble and learned lord on the woolsack 
stated his disinclination to vote for the 
Committee, because he was not told what 
would be done in that Committee. That 


was not a-question which, in the present 
stage, the learned lord had a right to put. 
If there were reason to apprehend danger 
from existing restrictions, it was the duty 
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of the House to take the most prompy 
means of providing a remedy against jg, 
He would be sorry to believe such remed 
out of its reach. If it was unhappily $0, 
that of itself was a most aggravated eyjl, 
But the learned Jord on the woolsack said 
he must see what would be granted ip 
their place, before he parted with those 
securities which the laws, as they now 
stood, provided for our establishments in 
church and state. Vain and fallacious 
securities ! But he (lord Grey) could not 
think so badly of the religion which he 
had the happiness to profess, as to belieye 
it stood in need of them. If, however, the 
learned lord wanted an equivalent before 
he parted with those alleged securities, he 
would give him one which he was sure 
their lordships would feel the necessity of 
embracing. He would give him for penal 
restrictions the hearts and affections of 
four millions of subjects—for disunion he 
would give him concord—in place of na- 
tional weakness he would afford him the 
means of national strength—of being ena- 
bled with increased hopes and power to 
meet that awful contest in which the em- 
pire was engaged. With respect to the 
apprehensions entertained by many, rela- 
tive to the connexion of the Catholic with 
a foreign influence, upon that point he was 
most anxious that every reasonable secu, 
rity should be provided. The power ofa 
negative invested in the crown, on the ap- 
pointment of bishops, he had considered 
as a very effectual one. If the Catholics 
had a strong objection to this mode, and 
if adequate security could be obtained by 
domestic nomination, he was most ready 
to take it. He knew and felt the unrea 
sonable conduct of Catholics upon that 
point, and he could not conceal from him- 
self that they were instigated to such con 
duct by the artifices of those who were 
decided enemies to their cause. A noble 
baron, who had that night opposed the 
motion, still expressed his opinion, that 
upon the conduct of the Catholics them- 
selves depended, whether, at a future pe- 
riod, the participation of rights which they 
sought might not be imparted to them. 
what extent of duration could be put to 
this probationary state of that body? It 
was objected to the Catholics, that enjoy: 
ing toleration they next looked for polir 
tical power, and that it was the duty of 
that House to withhold it from them.—It 
was delusion to say that concession gave 
them power. All that was asked was an 
equal eligibilitye-the power of appomlr 
8 
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ment, be it remembered, resting with the 
king, with respect to office, and with the 
people, as to seats in parliament. But the 
enjoyment of political power was the es- 
sence of civil rights—and he who said that 
it was not an object, maintained a prin- 
ciple wholly inconsistent with the funda- 
mental laws of the British constitution. 
Equally unfounded was the objection, that 
the mass of the people could not be bene- 
fied by that which, even if admitted, 
could only be enjoyed by a few. The 
glory of the English constitution was, that 
the lowest man in the community might 
aspire to the most elevated situation in the 
power of the monarch to bestow. To be 
entitled to sit in parliament required a 
qualification of three hundred pounds and 
six hundred pounds a year landed property : 
it was impossible that the mass of the peo- 
ple could all enjoy that qualification. 
Yet, would it follow, that if the amount of 
the qualification was raised to 10,0001, per 
annum, that the people of England would 
not be injured from that circumscribed 
privilege. It was not because every in- 
dividual Catholic felt that he could not be 
a general or judge, or a possessor of some 
distinguished situation in the state, that he 
felt aggrieved. No.—The injury whicli 
he sustained was the restriction to return, 
or to assist in advancing any of those who 
had a common feeling with himself. Such 
a power was recognized by the British 
constitution, and to withhold it. without 
justifiable and evident reasons of necessity, 
was a severe oppression and injustice. 
Let the House seriously consider to what 
dangers Ireland may be exposed, when the 
enemy shall have possessed themselves of 
the Spanish peninsula. Let the Reverend 
Bench before him answer, whether the 
safety of the church was now more endan- 
gered by the spiritual influence of the 
pope, or the temporal power of the ene- 
my? He might be told Ireland was loyal. 
He knew she -was so, but he beseeched 
them to weigh well the consequences 
Which continued refusal working upon 
irritation and discontent might ultimately 
produce. The enemy of the British em- 
pire was every day extending his move- 
ments, in every quarter consolidating his 
means of annoyance. It behoved then 
their lordships particularly to provide 
against danger in the point where it was 
most apprehended, and there the enipire 
was most vuinerable. Such dangers 
threatened from without. Was there 
nothing to appal from a view of our inter- 
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nal situation ? When every thing that was 

visible was of an alarming nature, it was 

no inconsiderable aggravation of the evil 

to see the great men which had been 

snatched from theit country by the hand 

of death, at the moment when her perils 
stood most in need of their commanding 
talents. Within the last four years they 
had lost two great statesmen, Mr. Fox and 
Mr. Pitt, to whom, above all others, he 

could safely affirm, the different political 
descriptions in the country looked up for 
that wisdom in council and energy in exe- 
cution, so necessary in any pressing emer- 
gency of public affairs. To these was now 
added that third loss, the subject of their 
present lamentations. It was unnecessary 
to say that he alluded to the late Mr. 
Windham. It was his misfortune at dif- 
ferent times to differ from that distinguish- 
ed and regretted character, yet in the heat 
of political disagreement, he never ceased 
to admire his many and splendid virtues. 
—He was a man of a great, original, and 
commanding genius—with a mind culti- 
vated with the richest stores of intellectual 
wealth, and a fancy winged to the highest 
flights of a most captivating imagery ; of 
sound and spotless integrity | Hear ! hear!], 
with a warm spirit, but a generous heart 
{hear! hear!], and of a courage and de- 
termination so characteristic, as to hold 
him forward as the strong example of what 
the old English heart could effect or en- 
dure. He was such a man, that his adver- 
sary, if there was any man worthy to be 
his adversary, must respect him. He had, 
indeed, his faults, but they served like the 
skilful disposition of shade in works of arty 
to make the impression of his virtues more 
striking, and gave additional grandeur to 
the great outline of his character. To 
Mr. Windham and himself the Catholics, 
of England entrusted the care of their 
petition, and he was only sorry that the 
subject in respect to them had not been 
taken up earlier. They laboured under 
restrictions much more galling than those 
of the Catholics of Ireland ; at least, there 
could be no objection to place them on 
the same footing. He could say of tiem 
that he enjoyed the honour of an ac- 
quaintance with many of them in his own 
county, that in the exemplary discharge. 
of the duties of life, they could not be ex- 
celled, and if religion was to be appre- 
ciated by the conduct of those who pro- 
fessed it, he must at least say that the re- 
ligion which produced such fruits could 
not be a bad one. The noble earl cons 
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cluded his most animated speech with an 
appeal to the House, to best consult the 
interests of the empire by going into a 
Committee. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that when 
no specific security was offered by the 
Catholics, they could not presume that 
their lordships could grant their complete 
emancipation, and at the same time en- 
danger the state. The noble earl entered 
into a review of the different kingdoms in 
Europe, and contended, that not one of 
them had ever thought of giving an equal 
toleration to those religious persuasions 
who were not connected with the state, 
except Poland. And what was the conse- 
quence ?—The moment they granted tole- 
ration, those that appeared to be Protes- 
tants before, became Catholics. He would 
never consent to endanger this country in 
the same way ; under which consideration 
he would vote against the motion. 

Lord Redesdale spoke against the mea- 
sure, as, in his opinion, it would endanger 
the state. 

The Earl of Donoughmore rose to reply 
and spoke as follows:—My lords; so 
little of real argument has been attempted, 
in the course of this debate, against the 
motion which I have submitted to the 
House, and in which I have been so 
strongly and so eloquently supported, that 
it will not be necessary for me to trouble 
your lordships now at any length, in en- | 
deavouring to remove objections already 
answered, or to give additional force to 
those suggestions which I have urged as 
the grounds of my proposition, and to 
which no reply has been attempted. 
When we come to the question of numbers, 
I know not whether we shall appear to 
have gained any accession of strength ; 
but, when we call to mind the manner in 
which this subject has been debated in 
this House on every former occasion—and 
the cruel and unfounded imputations 
against the cause of the Catholics, their 
religion, and themselves, which have here- 
tofore made too large a part of those dis- 
cussions to which I have alluded—and 
when we have had the satisfaction of wit- 
nessing the temperate and respectful man- 
ner, in which the claims of the Catholics 
have been treated, almost through the 
whole course of this debate—it is obvious, 
that their cause has made great and rapid 
advances in your lordship’s minds, as it 
has confessedly done in the opinions of 
the public. 

No man has told us during the course 
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of this debate, that it was a necessary con. 
sequence of the religion of three-fourths 
of Christian Europe, that its professors 
should be faithless subjects to every go. 
vernment, where Catholicism is not the 
religion of the state. Even the noble ear} 
himself (lord Clancarty) declares, that he, 
is perfectly satisfied, as to what he calls 
all the king-killing doctrines.—No man 
has said, that Catholics were not equally 
observant, with those of every other re. 
ligious persuasion, of the sanctimonious 
obligations of an oath. We have heard 
nothing to-night of the apprebension of 
the overthrow of the Protestant govern- 
ment—or of the arrangement of property 
under the existing laws—No man now 
charges the rebellion of 1799 asa relie, 
gious war—Nor has it been urged, as an 
argument against restoring to the Catho- 
lics those constitutional privileges, which 
they claim as their birth-right, that they 
will hereafter require a participation in 
the property and power of the established 
church, of which they are not members, 
and the rights of which they are bound by 
their oaths not to disturb. 

During the whole course of the debate, 
no imputation has been attempted to be © 
thrown upon those, whose cause I have 
been pleading, except in one single in- 
stance, by the noble earl, who first rose 
to oppose the motion which I have sub- 
mitted to the House. Giving the noble 
earl credit for the perfect correctness of 
his history, of the excommunicated Ca- 
tholic shoemaker and the Irish prelate of 
that persuasion, it would be no mighty 
argument, after all, against the restoration 
of their rights to his Majesty’s Catholic 
subjects. Unhappily however for the ar- 
gument, such as it is, your lordships have 
heard the statement directly controverted ; 
and for my own part, I have no doubt the 
noble earl has been completely misin- 
formed. But giving him the full force of 
the argument, ‘what does it amount to? 
A Catholic prelate excommunicates 4 
shoemaker of his own communion—the 
man brings his action, and recovers de- 
mages—a motion is made to set the ver- 
dict aside—which has been refused, and 
consequently the verdict remains in full 
force—and the complainant bas received 
redress for the injury which he had sus- 
tained. Is it therefore such an argument 
as this, which the noble earl has thought 
fit to place, in the front of his objections 
to the claims of his Catholic countrymen, 
viz. that in a single solitary instance, oné 
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of their prelates is charged with an arro- 

tion or an abuse of jurisdiction, for 
which the laws as they stand have pro- 
yided a remedy, and which, according to 
the noble earl’s own statement, the person 
complaining of the injury appears to have 
already received ? 

In the length of observation, to which 
he has gone, upon the resolutions of the 
Catholic prelates of 26th February last, I 
think it entirely unnecessary for me to fol- 
low the noble earl—first, because I do not 
see how it applies as an argument against 

ing into a committee now, to discuss the 
claims of the Catholics—and secondly, be- 
cause these objections have been already 
completely refuted by a learned and elo- 

uent baron (lord Erskine), who has only 
Dad it necessary for that purpose, to call 
your lordships’ attention to those parts of 
the same resolutions, which must either 
have escaped the attention of the noble 
earl, or which he has not thought it fitting 
to bring under your observation. 

The noble earl opposes my motion, for 
referring these petitions to a commitee, 
the object of which must avowedly be to 
enter into all the necessary details; and 
what are the grounds of his objections? 
Those very details which he will not al- 
low to me the only, parliamentary oppor- 
tunity of discussing. And what is the 
line of argument which the noble earl has 
pursued, in speaking against the principle 
of the measure which I have been urging ? 
He supposes himself to be already in that 
committee, into which he will not allow 
the House to enter; and he gives us a 
plan of his own for the relief of the Ca- 
tholics, whom he thus puts himself for- 
ward to resist, the first and indispensable 
preliminary step to their obtaining relief 
of any kind. é 

But I am told by the noble earl, and 
also by the noble lord on the woolsack, 
that I have not informed the House, what 
the objects of my motion are, or the pur- 
poses for which I have called upon the 
House to refer these petitions to a Com- 
mittee.—I cannot help expressing my as- 
tonishment at such an objection as this— 
Idistinctly stated in opening the case of 
the petitioners, that I complained on be- 
half of his Majesty’s Catholic subjects of 
common rights withheld—equal privileges 
denied unequal restrictions imposed. 
And I called upon your lordships to go 
into 4 Committee, for the purpose of re- 
moving that injurious system of legislation, 
by which, the Catholics are still oppressed 
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—restoring them tothe full and complete 
enjoyment of every political privilege— 
and giving to the Protestant state assu- 
rances, sufficient to satisfy the greatest 
alarmist, and not inconsistent with ‘the 
essential doctrines and discipline of the 
Catholic Church. Such was the nature of 
my proposition—thus I opened, and en- 
deavoured to enforce it—and I cannot 
well conceive a proposition more explicit 
and intelligible ; although the noble lords 
affect not to understand the nature of that 
claim upon the justice of the House, which 
they are determined to resist. 

In answer to the argument, whioh I had 
drawn from the Circumstances attending 
the measure of 1793, the noble secretary 
of state has urged, that the Catholics ap- 
pear to have specifically stated all their 
demands at that time—that they had re- 
ceived from parliament more than they 
had themselves desired—that they were 
not satisfied yet—and the very year after 
claimed all that they now require. The 
noble secretary of state is entirely mis- 
taken, in considering this a correct state- 
ment of the fact. Ifthe Irish administra- 
tion had taken up their petition, as they 
ought to have done, at the period to which 
I have alluded, they would have been sa- 
tisfied with receiving at that time, the re- 
stitution of a portion only of the elective 
franchise. But the Catholics were never 
so wanting to the justice of their own 
cause, as to have stated at any time—or 
any friend of theirs in their name—that 
they were willing to enter into an unwor- 
thy compromise, and, in order to be restor- 
ed to the enjoyment of the rest, to make 
a disgraceful barter of any part of those 
constitutional privileges, of which they 
claim an equal enjoyment withevery other 
member of the state. Neither was it in 
the next year, as the noble secretary of 
state appears to imagine, that any new 
claim was made on behalf of the Catholics. 
Whatever was claimed, in addition to those 
privileges which the act of 1793 restores, 
was not the consequence of any application 
on their part—the proposition came, in 
the shape of an amendment of that act 
during its progress, unsolicited by them- 
selves—from those of their parliamentary 
friends, who were of opinion—and justly — 
that the moment was arrived, for a com 
plete and final settlement of all their 
claims—and for their full participation in 
every privilege of the constitution. 

The noble secretary of state has con- 
— in answer to what has been said 
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by some of the noble lords who have 
supported my Motion, that no pledge was 
givento the Catholics at the time of the 
Union. If the noble earl means to 
deny any specific engagement as having 
been entered into with the Catholics, on 
the part of the government, at that time, 
the noble earlis perfectly correct. I will 
not do the noble marquis (lord Cornwal- 
lis), whois now no more, the injustice to 
claim any such engagement on his part, on 
behalf of the Catholics. But will the noble 
secretary of state deny, that during the 
whole course of the progress of that import- 
ant measure, every means were resorted to, 
to procure their valuable, and indeed neces- 
sary support; by endeavouring to impress 
upon their minds, the accomplishment of 
the measure of Union, as the certain fore- 
runner of their own complete emancipa- 
tion ? Does not the noble secretary of state 
recollect, that the question was so argued, 
by the principal friends ofthe government, 
in both Houses of Parliament? No man 
can forget the speech of the right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Pitt), now no more, which 
holds out assurances, to which the Ca- 
tholics. must have looked up with ex- 
pectations most confident—aud the en- 
tire disappointment of which—even in 
the course of his own parliamentary con- 
duct—undoubtedly does not form the 
most gratifying feature, in the review of 
the political life of that great man? Will 
the noble secretary of state deny, that 
the measure of Union—unsuccesslul in 
the first session of parliament, succeeded 
ultimately in consequence of their sup- 
port? The first favourable turn, which 
that question experienced ‘after its first 
rejection, was marked by the approbation 
of an important southern county (Tippe- 
rary), of an address which I had the ho- | 
nor of proposing to the King, declaring | 
their acquiescence in the propriety of the | 
measure. But what was the principal, 
and almost the only feature in this ad- 
dress, carried, as it was, greatly by the 
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means of Catholic support? Catholic 
emancipation—to which the addressers | 
look forward, as the certain consequence | 
of the Union. But treaty-making has 
never been the forte of my unfortunate 
countrymen. From the articles of Li- 


merick to the Union compact, have they 
not had too much reason to feel and to 
complain, that they have never nego- 
tiated with this country, without having 
been deceived? 

, But the noble secretary of state, after 
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having descanted for.a long time On the 
great unreasonableness of the Irish Catho. 
lics, in not agreeing to concede the veto, 
and that of their prelates, in declaring that 
they do not see the necessity of the 
domestic arrangement, about which the 
other noble earl (Clancarty) told us so 
much—comes back again to the old posi- 
tion, which I always feared the noble eark 
would never abandon—and says candidly 
at last, that he will stand upon the oath of 
supremacy. But, the noble secretary of 
state took another favourite position in 
1805, from which I am apprehensive it 
will be equally difficult to dislodge him, 
He then told your lordships that he would 
take his stand at the Union—which he 
would consider as final and conclusive, as 
to the situation of the Catholic—and that 
such as he found it at that period, it must 
remain—then and for ever.—A fearful de- 
nunciation by his Majesty’s principal se- 
cretary of state, against four millions of 
faithful subjects! and a_ parliamentary 
notice to them, by the authority of one of 
the ministers of the crown, to begin to 
despair, from that very period, which 
another of his Majesty’s servants—a great 
man now no more—held up to their san- 
guine hopes, as the happy #ra, at which 
all their brightest prospects were to have 
commenced ! 

The noble secretary of state: has told 
us, however, that things must remain as 
they are. What, my lords, four-fifths of 
the hardy population of that country 
whose cause I am pleading, deprived of 
the dearest. privileges of their birth-right! 
Pointed out, by the finger of the legisla 
ture, as just objects of suspicion to their 
fellow-subjects! Admitted already into 
the fortress of the state—in all their num- 
bers and known energy of character—you 
tell them they are not to be trusted— 
whilst you are forced to rely upon their 
fidelity, for the preservation of all your 
dearest interests. 

But I tell the noble secretary of state, 
that things cannot remain as they are. 
The Irish Catholie miilions will not, and as 
little for the interest of their country as 
for their own, ought they to be satisfied to 
remain, in the state of political annihila- 
tion which the noble secretary of state 
has thought tit to pronounce as their ire- 
vocable doom. My. countrymen are a 
people sufficiently susceptible of strong 
feelings—and too prone to act upon the 
sudden pressure of irritation—-The cir-, 
cumstances of America—once a British 
é 
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have passed them by unheeded—and I 
trust that Britain, acquiring. wisdom from 
dear-bought experience, will not fail to 
profit by the example. ; 

Qn what grounds is it then, that the 
noble secretary of state, and the noble 
lord upon the wool-sack, have chosen to 
rest their objections, against the claims of 
his Majesty’s Catholic subjects? On the 
old cant of the Corporation and Test acts, 
the Act of Settlement, and the Revolution 
of 1688. But before the noble lords had 
adverted again to this, the eternal topic 
of declamation—I think it would have 
been reasonable at least, that they should 
have attempted some sort of reply to 
those arguments, which I thought I had 
urged with some force, against that very 
line of objection, on which beth these 
noble lords appear still, and entirely to 
rely. But they seem to have satisfied 
themselves with repeating their former 
assertions, without condescending to offer 
one argument in their support ; leaving 
what I have had the honor to arge to 
your lordships, on this part of the subject, 
which I will not presume to call unan- 
swerable—certainly as yet unanswered in 
this House. 

But the noble lord on the woolsack 
has said, that the Catholics had no ground 
of any sort for complaint—that they had 
had a complete toleration for a century 
anda half. What my lords, a complete 
toleration ! When such was the state of 
political wretchedness and degradation, to 
which the penal code had reduced that 
suffering class of his Majesty’s subjects, 
that the first relaxation is always reckoned 
from the statute of 17743; by which the 
Catholic obtains, as a peculiar grace, the 
privilege of being permitted to declare his 
allegiance to the King. Of this first duty 
of the citizen to the state, the law con- 
ceived his Majesty’s Catholic subjects 
incapable, till that act was passed; and 
the government appears to have acted 
from a full conviction of the troth of such 
a proposition, in withholding in the case of 
that unhappy class of men ; for so long a 
period of time ; the performance ofthe re- 
ciprocal duty, which was due on the part 
of the state ; that of protection. 

But my noble and eloquent friend 
(lord Holland) has made it unnecessary 
for me to dwell any longer upon this ex- 
traordinary assumption of the noble 
and learned lord, which my noble friend 
has effectually combatted with his own ap- 
propriate force and feeling. 
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Of the effects of the disqualifying code, 
you have already had a long and a me- 
lancholy experience. Has itsucceeded in 
any one of those objects which it professed 
to have had in view? Has it not alien- 
ated from the government the affections 
and the confidence of the people? suffi- 
ciently operative in the insecurity of one 
essential part of his Majesty’s dominions, 
and in the comparative weakness of the 
whole British empire.—But it has convert- 
ed the great bulk of the population té the 
religion of the state. 

By the unabated persecutions of more’ 
than a century, you endeavoured to ex- 
tirpate the Roman Catholic religion ; sa- 
gacious and successful legislators, in your 
crusade against the liberty of conscience 
and the opinions of a people! what rem- 
nant has survived your system of pains 
and penalties ? four millions of Christians ! 
to glorify God after the manner of their 
forefathers ; for the preservation, almost 
miraculous, which he has vouchsafed to 
extend to their church and to themselves 
—an eternal monument of unshaken 
fidelity on the one hand, and of the weak- 
ness and the vanity of human presumption 
on the other ! 

Do you feel no compunctious visitings, 
for the evils which you have inflicted, and 
continued from generation to generation— 
and are you not prepared to make resti- 
tution ? That branch of the religion of 
Christ, which you have not been able to put 
dewn, will you not recognise, respect, 
and cherish ? It has gone through the fier 
trial of privations and disabilities ; and is 
worthy, from its sufferings and its constan- 


cy ;—to stand, as an acknowledged sister 
> 


by the side of the established church. 

If popery be still formidable, fet it be 
chained ; chain it to the British constitu- 
tion ; the links will bind us all to the state 
and to each other.—Do you still continue 


to view your Catholic fellow-subjects with — 


apprehension and distrust? secure them 
—not by disabilities and discouragements, 
which sour the temper, and break the spi- 
rits of men—but secure them by cords of 
interest, by ties of aflection—Shew them, 
that you feel your dearest interest and 
theirs embarked in the same bottom—and 
you will be sure to find them, actuated 
with an equal zeal to defend those bless-. 
ings, which we enjoy as members of this 
free state—because they will then possess 
an equal interest in them with ourselves. 


But we are told, that the Catholics are ~ 


already in possession of all that was inte- 
resting to the Catholic community ; that 
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this is the question of their aristocracy ;— 
and that the people feel, that they have 
nothing embarked in the event of the 
contest—but their ears are closed against 
such arguments as these, which tend only 
to weaken and to disunite. I tell themthey 
are all interested alike—from the peer to 
the peasant—Give the enemies of their 
emancipation, but the principle of one 
exclusion, upon which to take their stand 
—and the whole fabric of their liberties 
will totter to its foundation. 

It is not therefore so much for the value 
of what remains to be given—which to the 
Protestants is nothing, as against the prin- 
ciple of the exception—which may be 
every thing to the Catholic. It is not 
only, that their property and their talents 
may not be excluded, from that parlia- 
ment to which they have regained their 
constitutional privilege of becoming elec- 
tors—It is not only, that their ancient no- 
bility may not be thrust from the seats of 
their forefathers—It is not the admission 
into the few excepted offices of the state, 
for which they are contending at the pre- 
sent moment—it is for the security of all 
their acquisitions of the last thirty years 
—they are contending against the spirit 
of exclusion—which if they are not ena- 
bled to resist, with reason and with effect, 
in its fullest extent—they are entitled to 
no political capacity whatsoever—but 
must be content to hold, even those rights 
which they are now permitted to enjoy, 
as mere tenauts at will on the precarious 
courtesy of a Protestant legislature. That 
spirit of exclusion, which must be melted 
down in the acknowledged. justice of their 
claims, opening wide the arms of the con- 

Btitution to embrace all the members of 
the state—or it will rise against them in 
some more questionable shape—and the 
same principle may convulse the state in 
less propitious times than these—by a 
vain attempt to reclaim the acquisitions of 
1793, which would now withhold thé rem- 
nant of privilege which is left. 

-To the Protestant, I would urge what 
he has given already, as the surest earnest 
to the Catholic of that which, remains be- 
hind—to him I would say, that the con- 
cession of 179$, which gave the Catholic 
the franchise, has insured all he now 
claims, as included in the same political 
equity—as a link of the same great na- 
tional chain—and therefore it is that I 
support their complete emancipation now 
—as the necessary consequence of the 
privileges of 1793—to crown that. system 
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of justice and of liberality, which had 
nearly united us into one people—tg 
strengthen the Protestant cause, by quiet. 
ing the Catholic mind—to shut up, till 
time shall be no more, every angry dis. 
cussion—to make every man, verily and 
indeed, a neighbour to his fellow citizen 
and to secure to the state the allegiance 
of every member of the community, by 
giving to all, those motives of action which 
influence all mankind—their own interest 
and happiness. 

Their lordships then 
there appeared— 
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Wednesday, June 6. 


{[CommitreE or Suppty.) The House 
resolved into a Committee of Supply. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder moved the grant 
suspended on a former day, at the instance 
of Mr. Whitbread, for 1,034/.to Mr. Read, 
the Bow-street magistrate, for the expence 
of extra constables on the late occasion 
of sir F. Burdett’s commitment to the 
Tower. 

Mr. Whitbread said the return made to 
the House of the particulars of this charge 
were by no means satisfactory. It ap- 
peared that the magistrates had been ex- 
tremely dilatory in calling out the con- 
stables. 

Mr. Ryder said, the reports were regu- 
larly made to him, and he had every rea- 
son to believe the special constables were 
all at their respective posts. 

Mr, Whitbread did not know what reports 
were made to the right hon. secretary, 
but he knew what reports were made to 
himself. He had been much fatigued, 
and went tobed. And about ten o’clock 
his servant came and told him the mob 
was breaking sir J. Anstruther’s windows, 
so that it was evident there were no con- — 
stables at all to prevent such proceedings, “ 
and when the House was now called upon 
to vote 1,034. for special constables, he 
could not agree to it. 

Sir J. Newport instanced the breaking 
of lord Castlereagh’s windows by the mob 
a few minutes after ; and opposed the mo- 
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tion on the same ground as Mr. Whit- 
bread. : 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer said it 
was in many cases impossible to prevent 
the appearance of a mob very suddenly 
at some particular point, witness the va- 
rious cases of election mobs. In Down- 
ing-street, that very evening, there was an 
appearance of the greatest tranquillity, 
but avery great mob appeared there in 
the course of five minutes. Wherever 
the mob might have collected together, 
they went in separate parties to sir J. 
Anstruther’s, lord Wellesley’s, and lord 
Castlereagh’s, and did the mischief in a 
very few minutes. With respect to the 

resent motion, he could not conceive 
there could be any objection to the pro- 
ptiety of it. When expence was incurred 
on such occasions it ought to be made 
good. 

Mr. C. Wynn and General Tarleton 
spoke shortly against the resolution. 

Mr. Whitbread said the right hon secretary 
had talked much of reports, but whomade 
these reports ? where did they come from? 
They caine from police officers who were 
to have tiie disposal of this money. The 


‘right hon. secretary had also said he was 


at his post. He (Mr. W.) could not con- 
ceive where thai post might be; for, ac- 
cording to the account given by the ser- 
jeant of that House, in the course of the 
many times he went to the right hon. 
gent.’s office, he found Mr. Beckett at his 
post, but never could set eye on the 
right hon. gent. after he quitted that 
House. 

Mr. D. Giddy said it was easy to argue 
retrospectively, but he firmly believed if the 
hon. gentlemen who opposed the motion 
had been in the situation of ministers, they 
would have acted in the same way as mi- 
fisters had done. 

The motion was then agreed to. 

{Tue Revease or Sir F. Burpett, &c.]} 
Mr. C. Dundas presented a Petition from 
the gentlemen, clergy, freeholders, house- 
holders, and other inhabitants of the coun- 
ty of Berks, in full county assembled at 
Reading the 5th day of June 1810, by 
the appointment of the sheriff, setting 
forth, “‘ That the Petitioners beg leave, 
at this important crisis, most respectfully 
to direct the attention of the House to a 
Petition presented to them on the 6th of 
May 1793, in which, among other allega- 
tions, it was asserted, and offered to be 
proved, that the House of Commons did 


not fully and fairly represent the people: 





of England; that the elective franchise 
was so partially distributed, that'a ma- 
jority of the House was elected by only 
the 170th part of the male population 
of England paying taxes; that 84 indi- 
viduals did, by their own immediate au- 
thority, send 157 of the hon. members to 
parliament; that, in addition to these 
157, 150 more were returned to the hon. 
House, not by the collective voice of 
those whom they appear to represent, bot 
by the recommendation of 70 powerful 
individuals, by which means 154 patrons 
return a decided majority of the House; 
and that this partial distribution of the 
elective franchise commits the choice of 
representatives to select bodies of men, of 
such limited numbers, as renders them an 
easy prey tothe artful, or a ready pur- 
chase to the wealthy ; and that the Peti- 
tioners deeply lament that the evils point- 
ed out in the Petition above-mentioned 
still continue to exist; and to this cause 
of unequal representation the Petitioners 
are convinced many bad effects are to be 
attributed, and, among others, beg leave 
to point out the notorious buying and sell- 
ing of seats in the House; and that the 
Petitioners beg leave to call the attention 
of the House toa Resolution on their Jour- 
nals, passed in the year i779, in the words 
following: ‘ That it is highly criminal for 
‘ any minister or ministers, or any servant 
‘ of the crown in Great Britain, directly or 
‘ indirectly, to make use of the power of 
‘ his office, in order to influence the elec- 
‘ tion of members of parliament, and that 
‘ an attempt to exercise that influence is. 
‘an attack upon the dignity, the honour 
‘ and the independence of parliament, am 
‘infringement of the rights and liberties 
‘ of the people, and an attempt to sap the 
‘basis of our free and happy constitu- 
‘tion ;’ and compare the said Resolution 
with the refusal of the House to enquire 
into the conduct of lord Castlereagh and 
Mr. Perceval (then two of his Majesty’s 
ministers) when distinctly charged with 
the sale of a seat in the House, evidence 
of which was offered at the barby amem- 
ber of the House ; and the avowal in the 
House ‘ that such practices were as noto- 
‘ rious as the sun at noon day,’ practices, 
at the bare mention of which the Speaker 
of the House declared that our ancestors 
would have startled with indignation ; and 
that the Petitioners further beg leave to 
call the attention of the House to the 
Report of one of their commitiees, wherein 
it is stated that 78 placemen and pen- 
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sioners, who have seats in the House, re- 
ceive .178,994/, out of the taxes, raised 
upon the people, and of course out of the 
money, to watch over the expenditure 
of which they .are appointed, which the 
Petitioners have reason to think may have 
influenced, in some late instances, the 
votes of the House ; and particularly in 
the approbation given to the conduct of 
ministers in the late unfortunate and ill- 
conducted Expedition to the Scheldt, 
where the flower of our troops, without 
the opportunity of any exploit worthy of 
them, was permitted for months to perish 
by disease by the pestilential air of Wal- 
cheren, where life was extinguished likea 
candle in a vault, and where the blood 
and treasure of the nation were lavishly 
uselessly and scandalously wasted, which 
vote of approbation has excited universal 
disgust; and that the Petitioners beg 
leave moreover to cail the attention of the 
House to the present duration of parlia- 
ments, and to the circumstances which 
made them septennial instead of trienaial, 
as enacted by 6th William and Mary, and 
which law remained in force during the 
most glorious period of our history ; and 
therefore praying, thet the House will 
take such measures as to them shall seem 
meet, to correct the present partial distri- 
bution of the elective franchise, to regu- 
Jate the right of voting upon an uniform 
and equitable principle, to limit the num- 
ber of placemen and pensioners who shall 
have seats in the House, and, finally, to 
shorten the duration of parliaments, and 
by removing the causes of that confusion, 
litigation and expence with which they 
are. at this day conducted, to render fre- 
quent and new elections, what our ances- 
tors at the Revolution asserted them to be, 
the means of a happy unien and good 
agreement between the King and people.”’ 

Ordered, that the said Petition do lie 
upon the table. 

Mr. C, Dundas next presented another 
Petition from the same parties, setting 
forth, “ That the Petitioners beg leave to 
express their sincere regret and great 
alarm at the injury suffered by the peo- 
ple inthe punishment inflicted on Mr. 
John Gale Jones and sir Francis Burdett, 
bart. without that trial by jury which by 
the Great Charter is declared to be the law 
of the land, and which is the principal 
bulwark of our liberties, and which we 
from our infancy have been taught to con- 
sider as our birthright, and to be so firmly 


established as to defy every encroachment’ 
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on our persons or property by the assump: 
tion of any arbitrary power whatever, and 
in furtherance of this power. the Petj. 
tioners have witnessed the house of an 
Englishman, formerly esteemed his castle, 
broken open; (an act of which, as de. 
clared by the King’s attorney general, 
there was no express legal authority to 
support the exercise;) and. one of the re- 
presentatives of the people taken there. 
from by a mililitary force (unnecessarily 
and unprecedentedly called forth) and 
shut up in prison during pleasure, one of 
the consequences arising wherefrom has 
been the shedding of the blood of innocent 
and unoffending persons, and the Peti- 
tioners are in nowise desirous of seeing 
the House deprived of those privileges 
which are necessary to maintain its dig- 
nity and independence ; but on the con- 
trary, would heartily support any measure 
requisite for that purpose; but they beg 
leave to state, that they conceive that the 
exercise of the power now mentioned can- 
not in any degree contribute to the main- 
tenance of that dignity and independence, 
and that those ends would be more fully’ 
secured by prosecutions in the courts of 
law : and the Petitioners beg leave to state,, 
that the greatest supporters of our free 
and glorious constitution are the liberty 
of person and the liberty of the press; if 
at any time the latter be abused for the 
purposes of libel, such offences are always 
cognizable by those tribunals which are 
established to administer the laws of the 
land; but they humbly conceive that an 
arbitrary imprisonment of the subjects of 
this realm during pleasure for an alledged 
libel, not proved to be such, is an infringe- 
ment of both the liberty of the press and 
of the person ; and the Petitioners ave not 
aware that any obstructions to the pro- . 
ceedings of the House, made the exercise 
of the power of summary commitment 
necessary in the cases of Mr. Gale Jones 
and sir Francis Burdett, or that any incon- 
venience was likely to have ensued if their 
cases had been left to be decided in the 
ordinary course of law; and therefore 
praying, that the House will discharge 
Mr. Gale Jones and sir Francis Burdett 
from their confinement, and expunge the 
Resolutions for their commitment fromthe 
Journals of the House.”’ : 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said he 
was sorry to oppose this petition, but he 
thought it contained a statement which. 
the House ought not to consider admissible. 
It was a distinct imputation on the House, 
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which he thought it ought not to sub- 
mit to. : 

Mr: Whitbread could scarcely command 
words to express the astonishment he felt 
at the course adopted by the right hon. 
gent. in recommending to the House to re- 
fuse to receive a petition, not one word of 
which was, as it appeared to him, either 
disrespectful or indecorous. What did the 
averment alluded to by the right hon. gent. 
amount to, but a statement on the part of 
the petitioners that the House of Com- 
mons was wrong? Was that a ground for 
not receiving their petition? Did the 
House of Commons then claim to be infal- 
lible ? Was it the case that that House 
was never in the wrong in any of its pro- 
ceedings, and that consequently it was not 
to suffer a petition to be presented, com- 
plaining of any of them ? Suppose, in the 
course of next session, they were to re- 
ceive petitions complaining of a tax, and 
asserting that the parliament was wrong 
in imposing it, was such a statement to be 
a ground for not receiving it? And yetthe 
objection of the right hon. gent. would go 
to that extent. How, indeed, were peti- 
tioners to word their petitions complaining 
of grievances, unless by directly stating 
them? Were they to say that the House 
was right, when they meant it was wrong ? 
Were they to state that the House was all 
lenience, all moderation, all generosity 
and forbearance, when they intended to 
bring under its consideration those of ‘its 
acts which they had to complain of as 
grievances? Were they to state that no 
improper influence was exerted within the 
walls of that House, no votes procured, 
nor any injury done to the people, and 
therefore pray the House to rescind its re- 
solutions ? If petitions were not to resort 
to such courtly phraseology, in what more 
decorous language could they represent 
their grievances, than that contained in 
the petition under consideration ?—If the 
House were to reject this petition, it would 
be the climax of absurd and unconstitu- 
tional conduct respecting petitions, and 
would amount to a declaration that the 
people should not petition atall. Here 
he should beg leave to remind the House 
of the situation in which it stood as to 
petitions, and to call the attention of gen- 
tlemen to the calumny which had been 
uttered against the city of London, when 
its first petition was presented. That peti- 
tion was represented as a studied insult on 
the part of the petitioners ; and yet the 
city of London afterwards proved, by pre- 





senting another which had been received, 
that no such object was in the contempla- 
tion of the petitioners. ‘The same thing 
had been proved in the case of an indivi- 
dual, (major Cartwright) whose petition 
he had presented, and which had been re- 
jected on the same ground of its being a 
studied insult. That individual, however, 
like the livery of London, which had been 
represented as composed of a rabble from 
Saffron-hill, presented another petition, 
leaving out the expressions exceptéd 
against; and that petition had also been 
received, confirming what he had pre- 
viously been convinced of, that it had 
never been the intention of that individual 
to insult the House of Commons. After 
these petitions, came this petition from the 
freeholders of Berkshire, praying the 
House to revise their former vote. What 
was thus asked, but what they had done 
before after twenty years ‘experience? 
The petitioners said that the House was 
wrong in the proceeding it had adopted, 
and proposed that it should be re-con- 
sidered ; and in this prayed fer no’more 
than the precedent in the case of the pro- 
ceedings against Mr. Wilkes’ warranted 
them in expecting. He felt so strongly 
upon this subject, that notwithstanding 
the thinness of the House, he should take 
its sense upon this climax of folly and ab- 
surdity-—the proposition for rejecting the 
petition. 

Sir J. Newport could not conceive any 
language more decorous, moderate, or res- 
pectful, than the terms in which thg peti- 
tioners stated the wrongs of which they 
complained. The House might think it- 
self right ; but yet the petitioners, if they 
thought the proceedings of the House 
wrong, had a right to petition that they 
should be rescinded. ‘That House should 
ever bear in mind, that for many succes- 
sive years, petitions had been présented, 
complaining of the proceedings against 
Mr. Wilkes, which had been uniformly 
rejected; yet these proceedings were at 
last expunged from the journals, which 
proved the petitioners, whose prayers had 
been so often rejeeted, to be right. ‘This 
was enough to shew that the House was 
not infallible in its votes. 

Mr. Secretary -Ryder agreed, that, if 
this petition was drawn up in respectful 
language, it ought to be receivéd. But 
he was at a loss to know by what construc- 
tion it could be supposed to be so drawn 
up; for he could not conceive any lan- 
guage more disrespectful or insulting to 
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that House, than a petition charging its 
proceedings as an injury to the people. 
He would admit: that any branch of their 
Constituents had a right to state their opi- 
nions on their proceedings, though not to 
represent them as an injury to the people. 
He could not imagine any more poignant 
insult to the House than such a petition. 
Qn that ground, and on that solely, he 
should oppose the receiving the petition. 
But he could not avoid contrasting the 
conduct of the hon. gentlemen opposite, 
in supporting this: petition, with their 
conduct in rejecting yesterday unanimous- 
ly the petition of the Gloucestershire elec- 
tors, who complained that a person sat in 
that House as their representative who had 
no dJegal right to such seat. 

Mr. Brougham was surprised at the tone 
and substance of the right hon. gent.’s ob- 
servations: The question was not now 
whether by receiving. this petition, they 
were to submit to receive all manner of 
petitions, but whether by rejecting the 
present petition they were to tell the 
electors of Berkshire and the country, that 
the right of petition was at anend. No 
member had denied that this petition was 
the petition of an authorized meeting, con- 
stitutionally convened by their legal ma- 
gistrate. And was the House to refuse to 
receive it, because the petitioners com- 
plained that the proceedings of that House 
were an injury to the people? Was it to 
be asserted, that, whenever petitioners 
differed from that House, as to any thing 
that may have passed there, they were 
not to be heard by their petition ? Though 
the House might be right, still, if the elec- 
tors of Berkshire thought otherwise, they 
had a right to'say so by petition. But it 
would be inconsistent in the House te re- 
ject this petition, after having received the 
preceding petition, because that set out 
with a charge that they were not the 
House of Commons. The former went to 
the whole constitution of the House: the 
latter only a part of its proceedings. 
There was no analogy between this peti- 
tion and the one which had been rejected 
on the previous evening. But the right 
hon, secretary, who seemed a kind of de- 
pository of the dignity of the House, con- 
sidered this petition from the landed gen- 
try of Berkshire, as a poignant insult to 
the House. He trusted, however, that the 
House. would not treat the people with 
such cruelty,:as to reject a petition drawn 
up.in such moderate language, and so re- 
spectfully presented. 
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Sir S. Romilly considered this as'a most 
serious question. In the present situation 
of that House and the country, it would 
be an awful, an alarming event, if the 
House were to prove itself obviously wrong 
by rejecting so respectable and moderate 
apetition. It appeared that his Majesty’s 
ministers had determined to make a stand 
against receiving any petitions but such 
as they should themselves approve of 
(hear! hear!) He should be glad to know 
how, if the petitioners were to complain of 
a wrong, they could disguise their object 
so as not to incur the opposition of the 
right hon. gentlemen opposite? It seemed 
that these right hon. gentlemen, intoxicats 
ed with their success in rejecting the petis 
tions of the people, yet unwilling to break 
with the House of Commons and still de« 
sirous to approach it respectfully, were 
determined to shut the doors of that 
House against the complaints of the peos 
ple. The right hon. secretary had cons 
descended to assert, that because they had 
last night rejected a petition which he 
wished to receive, they should, in’ cons 
sistency, now not receive a petition which 
he wished to reject. If the right hon, 
gent. had looked round him on his coming 
in from the lobby, he would have perceiv- 
ed that a great number of gentlemen who 
were in the habit of voting with hinvon 
great political questions, voted against 
him last night. But there was no analogy: 
whatever between the two petitions. Te 
petition of the former evening had beet 
rejected because no proof whatever ‘had 
been offered in support of the allegations 
of the petition. They could not consider 
the statement of an hon. member who went 
out to the lobby to consult counsel there, 
when the petitioners claimed not to be’ 
heard by counsel, as any undertaking to 
prove these allegations. It was expressly’ 
on the ground that no such proof was'o 
fered that the petition had been rejected. 
But the right hon. gent. should have spokén 
last night upon the subject, instead of dé- 
ferring his observations till to-day. The’ 
vote he (sir Samuel) had given on that oc¢ 
casion, be had given conscientiously and 
upon mature deliberation ; and he would 
undertake to say, as conscientiously 28° 
any vote that right hon. gent. had ever’ 
given. He did not think the right hon. 
gent. warranted, therefore, in making mat- 
ter of reproach to him, amongst the ma- 
jority, for having voted in that manner. 
If there was a disposition on the part of’ 
the right hon.: gentlemen’ opposite to res 
3 
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ject this petition, he should think it better 
to adopt the course followed with respect 
to former petitions, and adjourn the de- 
bate for 24 hours. 

Mr. Stephen believed that the petition 
had been presented for the mere purpose 
of insulting the House, and should oppose 
laying on the table a strong invective 
against the proceedings of the House, in 
whatever way it might be worded. The 
petitioners had no more interest in the 
prayer of their petition than the whole 
people of England. He might be dis- 
posed to overlook strong language where 
petitioners had a private interest. But 
when the question was argued in so high 
atone, as if it was intended to overthrow 


‘the right to petition, he must say that 
gentlemen misunderstood the proceeding 


of laying a petition on the table, which 
was, that some future proceeding was to 
take place upon it. He. believed that in 
the best times and most boasted, a petition 
so worded as this, so far from being re- 
ceived, would be considered a direct con- 
tempt. His hon. and learned friend could 
not forget the case of Mrs. Crowe, com- 
mitted for contempt by lord Erskine, on 
the motion of his learned friend, and with- 
out any reference to Magna Charta, now 
so much talked of. Was the House of 
Commons not to have a power which be- 
longed to every petty court of record in 
the country ? He could not submit to the 
charge that innocent blood had been shed 
in consequence of the proceedings of that 
House; he believed it was the conse- 
quence of the violent, unconstitutional, 
and, he must say, seditious resistance to 
the legal authority of the House of Com- 
mons. When they considered the bad 
spirit that was abroad, and so much the 
worse for having been taken up by re- 
spectable meetings, it became that House 
to resist it. He was sorry for this spirit, 
but would trust to the good sense of the 
people of England. He should not, how- 
ever, wilfully submit to the degradation of 
parliament. 

Lord Milton felt alarmed lest this peti- 
tion should be rejected, because if it 
should, no other petition could ever be 
received. The objection of the right hon. 
gentlemen would avail against all peti- 
tions. What could be the subject of pe- 
tition but the complaint of injury? If the 


people and that House were agreed, there 


could be no foundation for a petition. A 

short time since, there were a number of 

Scotch petitions, complaining of the in- 
VOL, XVII, , 





jury the distillery bill before the House 
would do the petitioners ; and yet no.one 
of them was rejected on the ground of 
such complaint; but the learned gent. 
(Mr. Stephen) objected to the substance 
of the petition. He was glad that the 
learned : gent. had let out the secret: he 
was rejoiced, if such was the intention, to 
be apprised that the doors of that House 
were to be closed against the legitimate 
complaints of the people. For his part, 
he thougut highly of the privileges of that 
House, and that they actually were essen- 
tial to, and beionged to it; and he la- 
mented as much xs any man thata petition 
such as that under consideration should 
have been presented against them. The 
hon. and learned gent. stated, that the pe- 
titioners had no more right than the peo- 
ple at large in the prayer of their petition. 
But what was the right of petitioning? 
what was it that our ancestors fought and 
bled for? The doctrine of the. learned 
gent. would go the length of establishing, 
that no man had a right to petition, but 
the man who had an interest in the object 
of the petition. He was by no means sur- 
prised .at the conduct of the right hon. 
gentlemen opposite on this occasion, be- 
cause on the subject of petitions, they ap- 
peared to be influenced by the most ex- 
travagant infatuation. He hoped that they 
had at length arrived at the end of these 
insults to the people by the rejection of 
their petitions. : 

Mr. Barham, if he thought the petition 
disrespectful, should vote against-it; but 
so far from thinking so, he was convinced 
of the contrary. He voted against a 
former petition, because he considered it 
a studied insult; but he observed, this 
contained a studied intention not to offend. 
It was impossible to conceive how the al- 
legations of the, petition could be express- 
ed in more decorous terms. He was sorry to 
find thatthe right hon. secretary had made 
the question of last night a party-question. 
But in his conscience he believed, that if 
the right hon. gent. could lead the House 
to reject this petition, he would lead it to 
a vote which must be expunged. 

Mr. Lockhart was of opinion that the 
petition ought to be rejected, because it 
charged that House with the highest poli- 
tical crime, the assumption of arbi:rary 
power. As the petition was werded it 
appeared not intended to obtain redress ; 
its object was libel. 

Mr. C. Dundas having presented the 
petition felt it necessary to state, that the 
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meeting from which the ‘petition was pre- 
sented, was one of the most numerous and 
respectable that had ever been convened 
“inthe county. He excused the learned 
gent. opposite for what he had said of that 
meeting, from his ignorance of the situa- 
tion, the rank and the consequence of the 
persons assembled. When he mentioned 
the name of sir John Throgmorton, the 
House would be sensible that hé was as 
high in rank, in honour, in talents, and in 
personal respectability, as any gentleman 
in or out of that House. The question 
now was, whether the representatives were 
to draw up their petitions for the people. 

Sir James Hall, as he understood the 
petition to charge the proceedings of that 
House, 2s having been the cause of the 
shedding of innocent blood, he was asto- 
nished that any gentleman could consi- 
der it inoffensive. All the blood that was 
shed was the consequence of the idle and 
boyish mutiny of the member in the 
Tower. 

Mr. G. Vansittart regretted that any 
expression should have been introduced 
into the petition, which could give rise to 
@ supposition that the petitioners charged 
‘upon the proceedings of that House the 
innocent blood shed. He must say that 
the military behaved with exemplary 
moderation. 

Mr. Yorke would have been disposed to 
lean to receiving the petitions from the 
people ; but since he had heard the peti- 
tion under consideration read, he was sorry 
to say that his opinion of it was, that it 
was intended as an insult to the House. 
Entertaining this opinion, therefore, he 
did not think it ought to be suffered to be 
onthe table. The rejection of the petition 
besides, would not be any injury to the pe- 
titioners, because they might next. day 
present another petition for the same ob- 
ject, but couched in decent and respectful 
language. Whilst he considered it the 
undoubted right of the subject to petition, 
he must contend that it was consonant to 
the practice of the best times, that such 
petitions as were presented to that House 
or to the Sovereign, should be drawn up 
with delicacy, and not made the vehicle 
of insult and opprobrium. If that opinion 
of his was correct, and contained the true 
rule to judge by, the question really was, 
what was it that the petition stated? Here 
+he must express his regret for the mistaken 
notion which had gone abroad relative 
tc the privileges of that House, and which 

had led to the resultsthey had lately wit- 
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nessed. It appeared to him that ali 
knowledge of the laws, or. of the consti. 
tution of the country,. had vanished from: 
the minds of a great part, though not the 
greater part, of the people of this country, 
Was it at the present day that they shou 

have to debate concerning the privileges 
of parliament? Were they yet to learn 
that these privileges were a part of the 
common law of the land? Could it be 
doubted that it was a part of the privileges 
of that House to commit for contempt? 
The time he trusted, was not so far distant 
when that question would be decided by 
the best authority that could determine it, 
and when every doubt upon this important 
subject would be set at rest for ever. With 
reference to all that had occurred on this 
point, he happened to have had a consis 
derable share, in having recommended to 
the House the commitment of Gale Jones, 
On the best consideration which he had 
since been able to bestow upon the subject 
he was conscientiously of opinion, that in 
the part he had taken he was right; and 
that in the course the House had adopted, 
it was justified according to the soundest 
principles of the constitution of parliament 
as understood in the very best periods of 
our history. Gentlemen would bear iin 
mind that the question for the commitment 
of John Gale Jones was agreed to in a 
House not very thinly attended, mem, 
con. It had been said, and much insisted 
upon, that it was not prudent to take such 
a step, or to exercise the privilege upon 
such an occasion. To this all he had 
to say, was, that. it appeared to him a 
proper time for the House to make a stand, 
and put a stop to that flood of insult and 
abuse, which threatened, at no very distant 
period, to overthrow the authority and 
foundations of parliament. It might, then, 
be asked why he had not brought the ques- 
tion under the consideration of the House, 
until his own name was introduced, coupled 
with that of another member (Mr. Wind- 
ham) now unfortunately no more, but whose 
loss would be ever deplored by all those who 
were friends to the privileges of the House 
and the constitutional liberties of the coun- 
try, who were enemies to the phrenzied 
speculations, that had so much of late oc- 
cupied the imaginations of wild theorists 
and innovators. It was not, however, 
without the concurrence of that eminent 
person, that he had taken the course that 
he had resorted to. He had consulted 
him, and had his sanction for every step 
he had taken, It would be to him a con- 








- answering upon sir F. Burdett, on his head 


hon. and learned gent. (Mr. Stephen) 
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solation to the latest moment of his life, \ 
that though he differed on many points 
from that most distinguished statesman, 
he had the honour to have concurred with 
him upon all the great principles of the 
constitution, upon all the grand rules of 
order, and upon the unalterable necessity 
of maintaining the ancient existing estab- 
lishment. He had no apology to offer for 
what he had done. He had but done his 
duty. If Mr. Gale Jones thought his com- 
miital illegal, why had he not applied for 
his habeas corpus? Why had not sir F. 
Burdett if he thought so ?—why, because 
they were convinced the commitment was 
legal. If not, the day after the commit- 
ment, they might have had their habeas 
and been liberated. When gentlemen 
talked so much of the innocent blood that 
had been shed, and asked upon whom it 
should lie, he could have no hesitation in 


the blood will lie till the day of judgment. 
If it was necessary’ for him to justify his 
principles, it was impossible for any man 
to contend that it was necessary to the 
extent to which he had carried his re- 
sistance, and which alone had led to the 
shedding of blood. He considered, that 
however ignorant the petitioners might be 
oftheconstitution, yet to charge the House 
directly with an assumption of arbitrary 

wer, with breaking open the house of an 
Buckshmes; and with being the occasion 
of the shedding of innocent blood, was an 
insult so marked, that it must: have been 
intended as such. 

Mr. Brand was astonished at hearing an 


speak so lightly of rejecting a petition pre- 
sented on the part of so respectable a por- 
tion of the people. If he were to examine 
this petition minutely, he must say there 
was no charge on the House of Commons 
for causing the shedding of innocent blood, 
as there were entire sentences intervening 
between the complaint of the eonduct of 
the House of Commons and the mention of 
that circumstance. When it had been 
stated that the meeting was attended by 
every: thing that was most respectable in 
the county, it could not be supposed that 
it was their intention to insult the House. 

Mr. Creevey said, that the friendship he 
long entertained for the hon. baronet (sir 
F. Burdett), made it impossible for him 
not to advert to some expressions which 
had fallen from a right hon. gent. (Mr. 
Yorke). He had said that the blood of 
the. innocent persons who had lost their 
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lives, must rest tothe day of judgment on 


| the head of the hon. baronet. Now what 


was it that the hon. baronet. had done? 


| He had only maintained what he conceived 
to be the political rights of Englishmen. 


The hon. baronet denied that the House 
had legally the right to imprison the sub~ 
jects of this country by their own autho- 
rity ; and being of that opinion, le would 
not yield a willing obedience to their 
warrant, but resolved to shut his door, 
and try whether the House of Commons 
would go the length of breaking into his 
house. .He would not say whether his 
hon. friend was right or wrong in his opi- 
nion, but he was convinced that it was an 
opinion which he seriously and conscien- 
tiously entertained. He thought that bad 
motives ought not to be lightly imputed 
to any man; and if the righthon. gent. 
chose to say that the innocent blood which 
was spilt was on the head of sir F. Burdett, 


| he would be fully as well satisfied in say- 


ing, that it was on the head of that right 
hon. gent. He concluded by moving that 
the debate be adjourned. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer opposed 
the adjournment, as he thought that the 
subject had already been sufficiently de- 
bated. 

Mr. C. Dundas expressed a wish that 
the hon. gent. would withdraw his motion 
for the adjournment. 

Mr. Whitbread coincided in that recom- 
mendation ; and to shew that he did not 
wish to protract the debate, he would ab- 
stain from replying to: many things which 
had falien from the first lord of the ad+ 
miralty, although certainly that right hom 


| gent. had given considerable provocations: 


But when the right hon. gent. denounced 
a member of that House, a member of 
society, and stated that innocent blood 
was upon his head, he would say, what he 
should be very sorry to say, that either 
upon the head of the hon. bart..or on that 
of the right hon. gent. himself, was this 
blood to rest till washed off at the day 
of judgment. He thought no man should 
hastily impute bad motives, and that all 
should remember that. precept of Holv 
Writ, * Judge not lest ye be judged,” 
The House then divided ; For receiving 
the petition 36 ; For rejecting it 78.—The 
Petition was of course rejected. 
—_—_ 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 7. 
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THE AttowancE To THE Lorp LiEvTE- 
want oF Iretanv.} The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer presented the following Mes- 
sage from his Majesty : 

«“G R.; His Majesty finds it neces- 
sary to acquaint his faithful Commons, 
that the salary and appointments attached 
to the office of the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
Tand (which, in compliance with an Ad- 
dress from the House of Commons in Ire- 
land, were raised by ‘his Majesty in the 
year 1783 to 20,000/. per annum), have 
been found of late years quite inadequate 
to the expences necessarily incident to 
the dignity and due maintenance of that 
high and important office, which has in 
consequence proved extremely burthen- 
some, in a pecuniary point of view, to the 
distinguished persons who have succes- 
sively held it: his Majesty, therefore, re- 
commends it to this House, to consider of 
the means of enabling him to make such 
an augmentation to the present allow- 
ances of the lord lieutenant as may appear 
to be sufficient for the due support of his 
office. . G. R.” 

Ordered to be taken into consideration 
to-morrow. 

,[{Mr. Winpuam— New Writ ror 
Hicuam Ferrers.} Lord Milton rose, and 
in a tone which the strength of his feelings 
frequently rendered inaudible, spoke to the 
following effect: In moving, Sir, for a new 
writ for Higham Ferrers, I feel it to be 
my duty to speak of that illustrious man 
whose death has occasioned the present 
motion. It would have been better if the 
performance of that duty had devolved 
upon some more competent person; at the 
same time, I must say, that connected, as 
I had the honour to be with that illustrious 
man, my heart would have upbraided me 
if I had seen any person whatever more 
eager to do that justice than myself. I 
decline to take that course, for which are 
some examples, with regard to other dis- 
tinguished individuals, in consequence of 
the last strict injunctions of my deceased 
friend, and in the observations which I 
mean to submit to you, I do not wish to 
allude to any particular part ef his public 
conduct, lest such allusion should tend to 
create the slightest difference of opinion 
among those who are willing to do honour 
to his memory. When I speak of his 
great talents and unsullied integrity, I feel 
confident that no difference can arise, 
either among those who agreed or those 
Who disagreed with him. All persons ad- 
mjt the splendour of dis genius, the extent 
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of his ability, the value and the variety of 
his mental acquirements ; all who have 
had any opportunity of witnessing the dis. 
play of his vigorous, his instructive, his 
rich and polished eloquence, will, I am 
persuaded, concur with me in the opinion, 
that his death has caused a great, and per. 
haps, an irreparable vacancy in this House; 
But in addition to all the qualities of ge. 
nius, information and integrity, which cons 
fessedly belonged to my lamented friend, 
there was one character which attached to 
him in a most eminent degree—(Here the 
noble lord was quite oppressed by his 
emotion, and there was a loud and general 
cry of hear, hear, hear !)—I believe, res 
sumed the noble lord, that it will ever res 
main in the memory of this House, that 
among the most interesting peculiarities 
which distinguished my friend was an un« 
daunted intrepidity under all circum. 
stances, such indeed as rarely falls to the 
lot of man, and a manly promptitude: to 
speak his mind upon all occasions. He 
was the man of whom more than another 
it might well be said— 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium. 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida. 

He was the man who was never to be 
moved from his purpose, or relaxed in his 
exertion by any considerations, either’ of 
fear or of favour—no, never was he to be 
warped from the ‘honest dictates of his 
own mind. This-quality, always so valu- 
able, and which, on all occasions, con« 
ferred such peculiar importance upon his 
sentiments, renders his. loss at present an 
aggravated national calamity. For never, 
perhaps, was it more necessary that public 
men should not shrink from their duties, 
but act firmly and consistently with the 
dictates of an honest and unbiassed opi- 
nion. While I dilate upon the merits of 
my deceased friend, it is my wish to’ab- 
stain from any thing like exaggeration. 
It was very rarely his lot to obtain what 
is usually termed popularity. But, if it 
be true, as it has often been remarked, 
that rarely high character and popularity 
are to be found joined together, his fate 
furnished an impressive illustration of that 
remark. There may be persons ready to 
follow the inclination of what is called po- 
pularity respecting my friend, But al- 
though he may not have the favour of 
such persons, sure Iam, that in no part of 
his conduct did he ever want the sanction 
of an approving conscience—that in no 
igstance whatever was he without that 
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highest of human gratifications. No, his 
honourable mind was ever conscious that 
if it did not enjoy, at least it deserved the 
ood opinion of the country. That he ac- 
tually had the good opinion of all those 
who are capable of truly appreciating cha- 
racter, I have not the slightest doubt. 
Among all those who attach any value to 
real public virtue and talent, I am firmly 
rsuaded that no man ever stood higher. 

If he had faults and indiscretions, which 
of us are without them? but his faults and 
indiscretions were not of any ordinary cast, 
for they sprung from no ordinary source. 
They were not the effect of any deficiency 
of understanding or lowness of view—no, 
but'of that high-minded generosity which 
was his peculiar characteristic.. His dis- 
interestedness was wholly unquestionable. 
Never did he appear to regard in the 
slightest degree in what manner his public 
conduct might affect himself—how it 
might impair his character or his circum- 
stanees. Influenced alone by what he 
conceived to be right, he steadily pur- 
sued it without any dread of consequences. 
Whether his ideas of —_ or wrohg were 
generally correct, or whether results ge- 
nerally justified those ideas, certain I am 
that I anticipate the concurrence of those 
who closely observed him, that the feel- 
ings and the motives I have described, 
were the uniform guides of his conduct.— 
At an early period of his life, he had at- 
tached himself to another great man 
(Mr. Burke) whose loss the country had 
already deplored. He imbibed from that 
great character those opinions which he 
mvariably pursued; and though, at one 
time, it might be said, that he became ex- 
ceedingly alarmed at what some might 
regard as improvements, but what others 
might consider as innovations, it proceed- 
ed from a reverential awe for the true 
principles of the- constitution.—The no- 
ble lord then exprest that it had been his 
wish to avoid any thing which could tend 
to excite controversy and to confine him- 
self to those points, upon which controversy 
was impossible. It was his wish to say 
something on those parts of his character 
which others might not have had oppor- 
tunities of observing, but he felt himself 
unequal to the task. Perhaps it was un- 
necessary that he should do so. The House 
knew his public character; and certain he 
was, that among his friends and foes there 
was but one opinion—that in his death 
they had sustained a loss which perhaps 
the youngest among them might not live 
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to'see repaired.’ Having thus unburdened 
his own mind, onthe occasion, he believed 
he had no more-to say. Had he not so 
expressed himself, his conduct might-have 
been justly considered more extraordinary. 
He lamented what he had said had been © 
so inelegantly spoken, but ‘he was. not 

able sufficiently to master his feelings to’ 
express himself. as he could wish.’ He 

concluded by moving—* That the Speaker 

do issue his writ for a burgess to serve in 

parliament for the borough of Higham: 
Ferrers, in the room of the right hon. Wil-’ 
liam Windham, deceased.”’ 

Mr. Canning, though: he had- beén long 
in the habit of opposing the public con- 
duct of the illustrious character now no 
more, rose to bear his testimony to. those 
talentsand virtues which had distinguished 
Mr. Windham’s splendid career. He felt 
equally with the noble lord, the impossi- 
bility of doing justice to talents so exalted, 
to virtues so rare. Amongall the storms 
and all the contests which had raged in 
his time, whatever might have been the 
frenzy of the moment, he above all, had’ 
avoided the appearance and the reality 
of soliciting popular approbation. But if 
his conduct had not made him the object: 
of transient popularity, it had secured him’ 
what was of greater value, lasting and un- 
perishable admiration. At no time could: 
so great a character pay the last debt of 
nature, without leaving a chasm much to: 
be deplored, and difficult to fill up; but 
never was there a period at which his loss 
could be more sensibly felt than at the’ ' 
present. Throughout his life, from a sin- 
cere sense of public duty, he had exposed’ 
himself to every threatening evil, in what 
he conceived to be the cause of his coun- 
try.—He had left them a proof that con- 
duct so upright, if not calculated to gain 
the applause of a party, was certain of 
conciliating universalesteem. | It had often 
heen his (Mr. Canning’s) fate, during the 
time he had been his contemporary, to op-’ 
pose his public conduct.' This he had’ 
frequently done, thinking he (Mr. Wind- 
ham) carried the best principles to an ex- 
cess, but never once had he suspected hia 
motives to be dishonourable.—There was 
a selfishness of which it was difficult for a 
public man to divest: himself—the seltish 
pleasure of pleasing those: with whom 
they were in the habit of acting; but’ 
superior still, even of this most amiable 
of all selfish feelings had Mr. Windham. 
been acquitted, both by his political 
friends and opponents. When he -recole 
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lected the accomplishments by which that 
great character had been graced—when 
he considered the extent of his know- 
ledge, and the force of his eloquence, 
which, if not the most commanding they 
had ever heard, was the most insinuating— 
which, if it did not convince, delighted all 
who heard it, made them feel with the 
man while speaking; and enter into his 
heart, he could not but feel somewhat re- 
conciled to that which had been called 
‘a blot in our constitution.” He alluded 
to the boroughs of which so many com- 
plaints had been made. He did not say 
that if none such already existed in the 
constitution, he would create them, but 
among the necessary imperfections of our 
system, he theught it must be admitted 
that they had turned to a good aecount.— 
The noble lord had concluded his speech 
by moving that a new writ be issued for 
the borough of Higham Ferrers—that 
was one of those boroughs held up as de- 
fects in the parliamentary representation 
of that House. He begged the House 
would recollect that when, from a loss of 
popularity, that right hon. gentleman was 
deprived of a seat for his native county, 
that House had been indebted for the ser- 
vices and the splendid talents of Mr. 
Windham to the borough of Higham 
Ferrers. 

A new writ was then ordered to be is- 
sued for the said borough. 

(Caprain Fosxett.}] Mr. Lyétletonsaid, 
he supposed that many gentlemen might 
have imagined that in consequence of a 
recent event he should have postponed the 
consideration of the present subject. He 
felt as much abhorrence as any man could 
Lane do. at the cruel and barbarous 
attack lately made upon the royal person- 
age who was the subject of this Petition. 
[See vol.16, p.751.) In consequence ofthis 
circamstance, he was anxious to pos 
the question, provided it did not interfere 
with the individual interests of capt. Foskett, 
or the general interests of the army, which 
he considered equally involved. From 
any deliberation on the subject he was, 
however, relieved on that day by a mes- 
sage from his royal highness the duke of 
Cumberland, desiring if possible, that the 
— might be no longer deferred. 

was well aware that in proposing the 

consideration of the present Petition many 

serious difficulties must arise. That House 

was in genera} indisposed to the considera- 

tion of military sabjects—they seemed to 

look on them with a superstitiona kind 
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| of sacred awe, as if they were inaccessible 
to common view, and ought to remain uns 
touched and unpolluted, in asort of sanctum 
sanctorum. He was ready to allow that 
there were very few cases in which an in. 
terference with the king’s prerogative wag 
advisable; but he would say, where 
grievances were refused to be redressed, 
it was the duty of that House to make a 
respectful remonstrance, and if after this 
remonstrance such military grievances 
still remained, they ought then to with. 
old the supplies of the army. The case 
of captain Foskett was peculiar vba 
a case in which a standing law of the army 
had been violated, to the detriment,of an 
unoffending individual.—The hon. mem 
ber here stated the three grounds of com. . 
plaint against the duke of Cumberland; 
the first of which was an attempt to force 
a junior officer over the head of captain 
Foskett. The second, detaining him xt 
home when the regiment was ordered on 
foreign service ; and the third was, the 
refusal to him of regular leave of absence, 
The hon. member proved those grievances 
by a reference to several military docu 
ments which had a upon the subject, ° 
He then proceeded to defend captain Fose 
kett from several charges which had been 
made against him by an hon. general op. 
posite, and particularly from the’ accusa 
tion with respect to the duel. He ob- 
served however, that one of captain Foss 
kett’s alleged grievances took place before 
the duel, so that it could not possibly be 
fairly introduced to palliate the injustice 
towards him. If there was any thing une 
fair in the duel, the way would have beer 
to have brought him to trial at the time, « 
and not keep it hanging over him in ters 
rorem on every subsequent occasion. The 
fact: was, however, that no charge of in- 
humanity could be brought against captain 
Foskett on that occasion, as he.had unie 
formly evinced a disposition to concilia- 
tion. How, he would ask, was it possible 
for an officer to shape his conduct, if he 
was equally liable to dismissal for fighting 
or not fighting ?—He then read several let 
ters on the subject of the duel spoken of, 
which he thought went to exculpate him 
from any charges made against, his cha« 
racter, as the handsome testimony borne 
by Wallace, the antagonist of the officer 
to whom capt. Foskett was second, estab- 
lished the propriety of his conduct in the 
niost satisfactory manner. When somuch 
was said by the hon. general on the enor- 
‘mity of pistols with hair. triggers beimg 
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used on that occasion, he did not know, as 
he should have thought the -hon. officer 
must, that all duelling pistols had hair 
triggers. When, however, it was proved 
that the pistols used had not hair triggers, 
what became of that charge? As to the 
number of shots fired, he thought when 
gentlemen went out . to fight, and not 
merely to produce a certain explosion, no 
blame. could on that account attach itself 
to the seconds. On a view of all the cir- 
cumstances, he thought capt. Foskett had 
conducted himself with becoming modera- 
tion, like a gentleman, and like a man of 
honour. He thought it most unjust and 
subversive of all equity, that charges should 
be made against a man, when a trial was 
denied. Nothing could justify thus hold- 
ing an indefinite charge over a man’s head. 
Having, as he hoped, satisfied the House 
of the honourable conduct of captain Fos- 
kett with respect to the duel, he would 
next come to the great charge, relating to 
the inefficiency of his troop. On this part 
of the subject he could have no more de- 
cisive evidence than that of captain 
Foskett’s superior officers, which with per- 
mission he would read to the House. Here 
the hon. member read letters from col. 
Anson, majors Forrester, Leitch, and 
others, who had been field officers of the 
15th Light Dragoons, bearing full and ho- 
nourable testimony to captain Foskett’s 
character as an officer. After such testimo- 
nials he should be anxious to see how the 
hon. general would endeavour tosustain the 
assertions of negligence and inefficiency 
which he had so profusely thrown out 
inaformer debate. The letters which 
he had just read, he contended, were con- 
clusive answers tothe chargesrespecting the 
duel and inefficiency. They were not to be 
shaken by open calumny or unblushing as- 
sertions, These testimonials would live in 
the minds ofall honourable men, when it 
would be fortunate for those who endea- 
voured to impeach them if their slanders 
should moulder into oblivion. Before he re- 
ferred tothe article of war, which he intend- 
ed to make the basis of the motion he should 
have the honour to propose, it was neces- 
sary for him to state on what foundation it 
rested. He was aware that his Majesty 
had power to alter the articles of war, but 
so long as he abstained from doing it, they 
were to all intents and purposes the law of 
the army. They were confirmed by the 
annual mutiny act. They were binding on 
every person serving in the army from 
the highest to the lowest ; for it was not 





to be presumed that there was to be one 
code of military discipline for the royal 
dukes, and another forthe rest of the army, 
—The hon. member here read the Ist are 
ticle of the 12th section of the articles of 
war, and contended that it was intended to 


| afford redress against every species of mi~ 


litary oppression, and was not restricted 
to pecuniary grievances. On this point the 
article was clear, was unequivocal, but 
coupled with and explained by other are 
ticles in the same code, it was decisive. 
It was the duty of the House to see that 
the military law was equally administered 
to all descriptions of persons to whom it 
applied. The right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated when the ques 
tion was last before the House, that the 
article applied only to pecuniary grievs 
ances. Good God! were they to tell the 
British army that if the character of an 
officer was aspersed, if his humanity was 
impeached, if his knowledge of his pro- 
fession was called in question, that he was 
to have no redress, but that if he was 
wronged of sixpence of his pay his coms 
plaints might reach the ear of the King? 
But the best proof that the article was not 
so understood was to be found in the answer 
of the commander in chief. That answer 
did not state that the article applied only 
to pecuniary concerns, but that he saw no 
grounds to forward capt. Foskett’s memo- 
rial to his Majesty. But it was asked what 
use was there in going to the House of 
Commons, when capt. Foskett might have 
gone to his Majesty for redress. To this 
he would reply there was no access to the 
King on such subjects but through the 
office of the commander in chief.. At 
law no redress could be had except against 
the sentence ofa court martial. It was 
said that if this application was listened 
to, the House would be exposed to the in- 
convenience of officers flocking to it from 
all parts with petitions and lists of griev- 
ances. It might be so, and he should re 
joice in the establishment of such a prece- 
dent. He wished to shew the officers of 
the British army, that in cases of oppres- 
sicn and persecution, not provided against 
by the articles of war, there was a tribunal 
to which they could appeal. If the moe 
tion he intended to propose was rejected, 
officers henceforth would have no means of 
making known their grievances to his Mae 
jesty. They might as well be told-they 
had no rights, and that the articles of war, 
as far ‘as they concerned them, were mere 
mockery, The motion he intended to con- 
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clude with ‘would not tend to rob the 
King of a particle of his prerogative. 
He would ‘simply propose a Resolution 
of: censure.on the. commander in chief 
for. not transmitting the memorial of 
captain -Foskett to his Majesty, as he 
was bound by the articles of war to do, 
and he should then move an Address to 
his Majesty, acquainting him of the re- 
fusal of the commander in-chief to transmit 
captain Foskett’s memorial, and praying 
his Majesty to order-an enquiry into all the 
circumstances of the case. 

The Resolutions having been handed to 
the chair, the first, which recited the Ist 
article of the 12th section of the articles 
of-war, having been read, 

- General Craufurd said,that having been 
so frequently alluded to by the honoura- 
ble member, he felt it incumbent on him 
to-take the earliest opportunity of offering 
himself to the House. His sentiments on 
this subject remained unaltered. Nothing 
he had read, nothing he had heard from 
the hon. member, . produced the least 
change in them. The motion he consi- 
dered as of the most dangerous tendency. 
It went to nothing less than to wrest the 
command of ithe army from the Crown. 
If the allegations in the petition of the 
table should be established against the 
commander in chief, and the duke of Cum- 
berland, the one would be. unfit to com- 
mand the army, and the other the regi- 
ment of which he was colonel. -The 
House was not aware of the mischief pro- 
duced: by the publication of these charges, 
and it was for the purpose of arresting it 
that he offered himself on a former occa- 
sion, as well as the present, to the House. 
When he took upon himself to answer the 
allegations in the petition, he did so from 
documents in his possession. He had a 
written statement of every tittle which he 
uttered on the subject in the House. He 
had also the authorities of the parties to 
that statement to give up their names if it 
should be required. He disclaimed, and 
he trusted the House would. give credit 
to the assurance, being actuated by any 
feelings of a personal nature on the occa- 
sion; he acted only as the advocate of 
the parties who furnished him with the 
documents. When capt. Foskett’s pamph- 
let. appeared, he read it over with the 
greatest attention, and then. went to the 
parties and desired them to consider whe- 
ther some inaccuracy might not have 
erept into the statement they had autho- 
rised him to make, which they might 
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So. far from this being 
the case, they persisted in the accurac 


wish to correct. 


of their first statement. One of these of. 
ficers was colonel Grant, who, though not 
in the regiment at the time the duel took 
place, was perfectly acquainted with all 
its circumstances: another was lieutenant 
and adjutant Jones, who had been 14 
years in the 15th dragoons, and desired 
that his name might be mentioned. To 
prove that hair triggers were used, con. 
trary to what was stated in captain Fos. 
kett’s pamphlet, this officer declared that 
lieutenant Wallace told him that it was 
in the act of setting a hair trigger that 
his pistol went off, and which discharge 
was reckoned as a shot. But granting all 
that was stated in the book, there was no 
material difference between his statement 
and that of the hon. member. He stated 
that the principals in the duel had ad- 
vanced three paces, whereas it turned out 
they advanced but two. The hon. mem- 
ber had asked if persons who went out to 
fight a duel on gross provocation, were to 
withdraw or shake hands after a shot or 
two. He thought they should, and he had 
seen a great deal more of that business 
than the hon. member, though he was not 
half so bloody-minded. Had captain. 
Foskett been ) brought to trial for his con- 
duct respecting the duel, that court mar- 
tial would be highly criminal which 
should not have sentenced him. to be 
cashiered.—With respect to stopping the 
promotion in the regiment, his royal high 
ness the duke of Cumberland admitted 
that he had recommended the second 
captain in the regiment for promotion, in 
preference to captain Foskett. This he 
had done from the opinion he had formed 
of captain Foskett’s inefficiency ; an opi-.- 
nion that was confirmed by the report of 
col. Seymour and adjutant Jones. - The 
latter had positively described him as a 
négligent troop officer. Such also was 
the opinion of col. Grant, since he had got 
into the regiment. He maintained that 
the succession of the-oldest captain to 3 
vacant majority was not always a matter 
of course, for an officer might be compe- 
tent to command a troop, and yet be in- 
adequate to the duties of a field officer. 
Such was the predicament in which cap- 
tain Foskett stood. All the documents in 
his possession clearly proved this. (A 


‘call of Read, read.) He wassorry he could 


not comply with the wishes of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side, for he had not 
the documents about him. He had lef 
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them at home, upon the conviction that 
he would not be allowed to read them; 
and indeed he was much surprised to see 
the House allow the hon. member to 
read letters and pamphlets as part of his 
speech.—There was another charge he 
also had to. make against captain Foskett, 
and that. was his being party to a breach 
of discipline, in conniving at the two of- 
ficers withdrawing from arrest. The in- 
tended duel having been rumoured, ad- 
jutant Jones received orders from the co- 
lonel to put the principals under arrest. 
In proceeding to execute these orders he 
met captain Foskett, and asked him if he 
knew where either of them were to be 
found. The.answer was, that he knew 
nothing of them, though at the very time 
he was under a promise to attend Mr. 
Ross to the field. This was an offence 
for which captain Foskett must have been 
broke if brought to a court-martial. With 
respect to refusal of leave of absence, it 
would appear from the returns, that there 
was not an officer in the regiment who 
had less occasion to complain on that 
score than captain Foskett. Indeed, in 
the conduct of the duke of Cumberland to 
that officer, he could see nothing but mo- 
deration and forbearance, and the very 
opposite to injustice.——He contended that 
the article of war, which had been alluded 
to, was not imperative upon the com- 
mander in chief, and if it were, that it was 
not so in the case under consideration. 
The three grievances which had been 
complained of, had been redressed. The 
commander in chief had shewn himself 
to be a friend and not an oppressor to 
captain Foskett. He contended that it 
was not for the House to usurp the com- 
mand and management of the army from 
the crown. He was ready to admit that 
all good officers ought to te encouraged : 
and he could assure the House that every 
officer who had ever served under bim, 
had looked to him as well asa father as a 
commander, He had always been of opi- 
nion, that in the regiments where the least 
punishment was inflicted, the best disci- 
pline prevailed ; and much credit was due 
to an order of the late commander in chief 
on that subject. No man living could be 
a more strenuous advocaie than himself 
for proper discipline y but nothing, not 
even the fear of dying onthe wheel, should 
oblige him to assent to improper means 
of establishing it. He should move the pre- 
vious question on the first resolution, and 
should give a direct negative to the others. 
VOL. XVI, 





‘ Mr. Whitbread, feeling that captain 
Foskett was a victim to injustice, not only 
in the matter complained of, but also 
from the statements of the gallant officer 
who had just sat down, begged to say a 
few words upon the question. When the 
gallant general entered into the question 
with a view to the defence of the duke of 
Cumberland, he appeared to go into the 
charges before he was in possession of the 
facts. The hon. general had said that he 
should abstain from recrimination, but vet 
indulged in a strong course of crimination 
against captain Foskett, whom he repre- 
sented as the public accuser of the duke 
of Cumberland. Captain Foskett, how- 
ever, so far from being in this instance the 
accuser of the duke of Cumberland, had 
applied in the first instance through the 
regular channels for redress. He was 
sorry the hon. general, before he made 
these charges against the gallant officer, 
had not made himself acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case, because 
when he should peruse the documents he 
would be convinced of his error. For 
himself, he had the originals of many of 
the documents which had been produced, 
and on them he founded his opinion. Sir 
Robert Wilson wrote respecting the merits 
of captain Foskett in the highest terms. 
Colonels Lamb and Asken appeared in 
their letters to bear equal testimony to the 
character and military merit of captain 
Foskett. As sir R. Wilson had quitted 
the regiment befure the duke of Cumber- 
land was appointed to the command, he 
concluded that if the hon. general had 
found any trace ef irregularity, or want of 
discipline, in that previous period, he 
would have brought it before Parliament. 
He contended that the conduct of captain 
Foskett was unexceptionable, and that the 
testimony of col. Asken was sufficient to 
establish that fact. But it had been said, 
that the article of war was imperative on 
the commander in chief; still his hon. 
friend required only that the commander 
in chief should do his duty. The com- 
mander in chief might undoubtedly say, 
that the application was frivolous. But if 
gentlemen would take the trouble of read- 
ing the act they would find that the com- 
mander in chief had no option. The pe- 
tition did not profess to take out of the 
hands of the King the power of regulating 
such matters, but to have the avenue to 
the throne open to all his Majesty’s sub- 
jects, His hon. friend had dwelt at length, 
and perhaps longer than was necessary, 
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on the circumstances of the duel, and 
quoted the communications of Mr, Wal- 
lace, Mr. Nixon, and Mr. Ross, all of which 
were in favour of captain Foskett, to shew 
that he had been blameless in that trans- 
action.—But whatever might have been 
the circumstances or the issue of the duel, 
they could have been no justification of 
the conduct of the duke of Cumberland. 
He should be glad to know when the ad- 
jutant asked captain Foskett the private 
friend of Mr. Ross, if he knew of the in- 
tended duel, whether any private gentle- 
man, applied to under similar circum- 
stances, would have thought himself jus- 
tified in divulging what had been commu- 
nicated to him in confidence? But as no 
proceeding had been taken at the time, 
either in a military view, or by the course 
of Jaw against captain Foskett, or by his 
col. (Seymour), it was clear no proceed- 
ing ought to be sanctioned not consonant 
to law. He contended that no hair trig- 
gers had been used. The hon, gentleman 
then went into a statement to shew that 
captain Foskett’s troop was fit for service 
when his regiment had been ordered 
abroad. In order to prove too that this 
was a case fit for the interference of the 
House, he referred to the cases of colonel 
Cochrane Johnstone, and of lord Burg- 
hurst in the last session, The present was 
not altogether a military question: it did 
not claim redress of a wrong as to the 
army, but as to the commander in. chicf; 
and if that House should not grant the 
redress desired, it would by its decision 
that night sanction a principle which 
would be extremely injurious to the pub- 
lic service. 

Mr. Manning supported the motion and 
read a letter stating the exemplary con- 
duct of captain Foskett. 

Mr. Manners Sutton regretted that the 
hon. gent. had thought proper to.go into 
the contents of papers which the House 
had refused to grant, as not. necessary. 
He thought that the whole of this proceed- 
ing was an unwarrantable attack upon the 
duke of Cumberland. When upon a for- 
mer night this question was under consi- 
deration, he had abstained from entering 
into the consideration of the contents of 
these papers, not because he was not 
aware of their existence, but because it 
was not for him to avail himself of their 
contents in point of argument. The hon, 
gent. then took a review of the circum- 
stances of the case, and concluded by say- 


ing, that he should vote against the motion. |] 
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General Loftus thought the House might 
as well abolish the office of commander in 
chief altogether, as enter into the griey. 
ances which every individual officer had 
to bring forward. There would be no 
end to such petitions. He regretted that 
the duel bad been mentioned ‘on this af. 
fair, but he thought that the duke of Cum. 
berland was perfectly justified in the re. 
commendation he had given. 

The gallery was then cleared for a dis 
vision, but the House did not divide. The 
motion was then negatived. 

[Seamen’s Bitt.] Mr. Rose, pursuans 
to notice, rose to move for leave to brin 
in a bill for the increase of seamen. His 
object was to encourage the increase of 
merchant seamen. He was aware of the 
difficulties and jealousies to be encounter. 
ed in any interference with the impress 
service; but if ever there was a tiie when 
that interference might be more safely 
admitted, it was the present. His plan 
was for the establishment of naval semi- 
naries on the coasts, where boys might 
have a due initiation into the profession of 


-a seaman, for four or five years. The 


source from. whence boys should be drawn, 
he proposed to be that of the parish pau- 
pers. Of these there were about 90,000, 
and their expence would not cost govern- 
ment more than 5/. each. This supply 
would keep up a succession of seamen to 
the amount of seven thousand every year, 
He stated, that owing to the severe opera- 
tion of the impress service, in some in- 
stances, the commanders of Indiamen have. 
been obliged to go out without having a 
regular bred seaman on board: ‘This 
might have been the cause of the loss of 
so many ships in that service. A captain 
had gone out some years ago with his 
crew similarly circumstanced; after, how- 
ever, he had made them all seamen, they 
were all taken from him. He then con- 
cluded by moving that Icave be given to 
bring in a bill to increase the number of 
persons bred to the sea service. 

Mr. W. Smith approved of the professed 
object of the right hon. gent.’s motion; he 
stated that the rigour of the impress service 
in the Greenland fishery trade had been 
felt so severely in the Orkneys and the 
isle of Shetland, as to produce there a 
general disgust for the service. He re- 
commended some species of commutation 
by which the merchantmen would bind 
themselves to the regular supply of a ce’- 
tain proportion of seamen. 

Mr. Wilberforce was friendly to any plan 
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that was likely to multiply the connection 
between the navy and the country. 

Lord Cochrane stated as the cause of the 
severe impress service in the East Indies, 
the immoderate length of time those ships 


_were suffered to remain upon the same 


station, until the greater part of the crews 
had died off. 


The motion was then agreed to. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, June 8. 


[Destor anp Crepiror Laws.] Lord 
Redesale rose to move the second reading 
of his bill to prevent vexatious arrests. 
Though it was late in the session, he 
wished the bill to go into the commitiee. 

Lord Ellenborough, while he approved 
of the object of the bill, yet entertained 
serious objections to it in its present 
shape: and strongly objected to the pro- 
posed plan for sending cases of insolvency 
before the courts, which had already so 
much important and necessary business 
on their hands, as to render it utterly im- 
possible for himself and the rest of the 
judges to pay attention to this new task. 
The bill, he considered, as crude and per- 
fectly impracticable, in such a view of 
its operation. He therefore urged the 
propriety of withdrawing it for the pre- 
sent, and giving time to re-consider the 
subject before next session. He had heard 
nothing of it till a few days ago he found 
four copies of it in the judges chambers, 
He objected to any hasty proceeding on 
a bill so impossible to carry into effect; 
and he should feel it his duty to divide 
the House on the question if it were 
pressed. At present, it would merely be 
going into a committee of inventiuiis, 
where they might speculate on new sys- 
tems; but he, who must become the 
drudge in the execution of them, could 
not give his assent to such a proceeding. 

The Earl of Moira spoke in favour of 
going into the committee. 

The Lord Chancellor complimented the 
great legal learning of the noble anid 
learned mover; but considering the late- 
ness of the session, recommended the post- 
ponement of any farther proceedings till 
next session. 

Earl Stanhope maintained the propriety 
of committing the bill, when any altera- 
tion that was necessary might be made in 
it. His lordship did not perceive the 
great difficulty of adopting the principle 
of the cessio bonorum into the English law. 


‘decide on which was best. 
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The learned lords might, in a committee, 
compare all their different opinions, and 

He liked to 
see the noble and learned lawyers trim, 
one another, and it saved him the treuble 
of trimming them all (a laugh). 

Lord Melville remarked on the diffi- 
culty noble lords now seemed to discover 
in altering old laws and forms. He wasa 
friend to the bill, which was founded on a 
principle which had been happily and 
conveniently in practice, to the north of 
the Tweed, for these 150 years. 

Lord Erskine applauded the motives and 
object of the framer and friends of the 
bill: but reminded the Houge, that at this 
advanced period of the session, they could 
not expect in the commitice the assistance 
of his noble and learned friend, (Lord 
Ellenborough) whose other necessary avo« 
cations would preclude his attendance 3. 
and with whom he entirely coincided as 
to the impropriety of imposing so impos- 
sible a task upon the judges, who are al- 
ready overburthened with work. He re- 
membered being admitted a member of 
the royal society, on which occasion a 
long and learned lecture was read on the 
subject of a particular fish; and it was 
gravely shewn, that if that fish had been 
possessed of another fin in a particular 
place, it would have been enabled to 
swim with a far greater degree of velo- 
city, (laughter.) He who made the fish, 
knew best what was most necessary for its 
purposes. So, in this case, unless they 
gave the judges a new fin, some greater 
powers than nature had bestowed upon 
man, they never could fulfil the intentions 
of this bill. 

The Earl of Suffolk defended the princi- 
ple of the bill; and noticed, with much 
regret, the great delays and expenses that 
occurred in almost all our law proceedings. 
There were 300 cases before that House 
in arrear; and in one case only, that of 
the Roxburgh peerage, an expense, he 
understood, had been already incurred, of 
50,0008. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that such ex- 
pense was not imputable to him, who sat 
on that woolsack for two or three hours 
day after day, without being able to get 
the attendance of noble lords sufficient to 
make a House and proceed on any busi- 
ness. That expense, therefore, was more 
imputable to the noble earl and others, 
who declined their assistance. 

The Earl of Rosslyn spoke in favour of 
the bill, , 
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The Duke of Nozfolk commended the 
bill, and suggested the propriety of re- 
lieving the office of the lord high chan- 
cellor from some of the laborious duties 
attached to it. 

Lord Holland used various arguments 
for going into the committee, and coming 
to some understanding respecting the 
modes of carrying it into practice. <As 
for the story of the fish, he did not think it 
quite applicable: but agreed with his 
nobie and learned friend on the divine 
origin of the fish! (a laugh!) He who 
made him certainly knew best what was 
fit fur him! 

Lord Ellenborough rose again, and ex- 
plained what he had before stated. The 
bill was nothing without its machinery, 
and the machinery proposed was abso- 
lutely and totally impracticable. As for 
the observations on the story of the fish, 
his lordship said that if there was any 
contrivance for giving the judges more 
than mortal powers—if, for instance, they 
would vote them new legs and new aris, 
he should be glad they would discover 
how, and where, they were to be put on. 
(a laugh!) If he consulted his interest 
merely, he should be in favour of the 
measure; but, he begged their lordships 
not to attempt to make up for delay in 
this important question, by useless and 
dangerous haste. 

Earl Stanhope said, that no noble lord 
need take up the observations of the noble 
earl (Suffolk) very seriously, as his object 
was to shew the propriety of relieving 
judges frsm too great labour. « I shall 
just make a remark upon my noble and 
learned friend’s anecdote of the lecture at 
the royal society about the fish! The 
learned lawyers, if they like it, may try 
to quiz us philosophers about fins and gills, 
as long as they please : but when we phi- 
losophers come among the courts of law, 
why, we quiz the lawyers, quite as much 
as those learned lawyers can ever quiz us 
philosophers !”? (laughter!) 

Lord Redesdale supported the second 
reading, on the principle of the bill, and 
the going into the committee, for the very 
purpose of adapting the necessary machi- 
nery for its operation. The great diffi- 
culties he had found in adapting a new 
principle to our practice, was the cause 
why he had not produced the bill at an 
earlier period. He maintained briefly 
the good policy of the measure. 

Lord Ellenborough declined dividing the 
House, ‘Ihe bill was then read a second 
time. 
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[Campaten IN Spain.) The Marquis of 
Lansdown, in pursuance of the notice he 
had given, rose to call their lordships at. 
tention to the papers relative tothe affairg 
of Spain, the papers concerning which had 
so long laid upon the table. He felt that 
if any apology was necessary, it was for 
the frequent delays that had unavoidably. 
taken place; but he could assure their 
lordships that the postponement had arisen 
from causes, over which he had no controul, 
He was now happy to see that these de. 
lays had at least the good effect of pro. 
curing the presence of a noble marquis, 
(the marquis Wellesley) who was 5 
materially interésted in the discussion; 
and on the other hand he felt considerable 
regret that another noble lord, (Lord 
Grenville) whose prophetic sentiments on 
the subject had been so calamitously real. 
ized, was still detained from them by in- 
disposition. At setting out he should first 
beg to recal their lordships attention to 
the first calamitous campaign in Spain, and 
to that campaign in Portugal, which ended 
in the disgraceful and lamentable conven. 
tion of Ciutra. He begged to remind them 
that the same ministers under whose jum- 
ble of generals that convention was made, 
the same ministers under whose auspices 
the gallant sir John Moore and his army 
were sacrificed, still remained entrusted 
with the direction of the military resources 
aud affairs of this country. ‘These minis- 
ters, in commencing the second campaign, 
had the advantage of the experience af- 
forded by the first. They could no longer 
entertain false views of the policy to be 
adopted in the Spanish cause. ‘They could 
no longer look for co-operation, for an 
efficient government, or for the means of 
supply in that country, for they had al- 
ready, by sad experience, become ac- 
quainted with the fallacy of all these hopes. 
On the scene of Spain itself, they had re- 
hearsed all the principles they had held om 
the mode in which a war of co-operation 
with Spain should be conducted, and 
dreadful and bloody had that rehearsal 
been. Blind as these directors of his Ma- 
jesty’s councils might be, as to the causes 
of the calamities in Spain, they could not 
be so ignorant of what had passed, as not 
to be awere that no effectual co-operation 
was to be expected in case of our trying 
another expedition to that country. ‘That 
they were informed of this, appeared from 
the letter of Mr. Secretary Canning to 
Mr. Frere, (page 7 of that correspondence} 
which stated that we had shed our best 
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plood in their cause, unassisted by the 
Spanish government, or even by the good 
will of the country through which our 
army past. It was therefore clear, that 
ministers knew they were in error to look 
for aid in the auxiliary forces of Spain. 
His Majesty’s ministers had, however, re- 
fused to profit by the experience which, so 
fatally for the country, had thus been 
gained, and had embarked another army 
in the same cause, acting precisely upon 
the same principles which had before led 
to failure, and which all the information 
they had received from their own agents, 
should have induced them to believe must 
again lead to a similar failure. Before 
taking up the main point, the advance of 
sir Arthur Wellesley, his lordship adverted 
to the mission of sir George Smith to 
Cadiz, who appeared, most singularly, to 
have been sent there without any commu- 
nication of the object of his mission to Mr. 
Frere, our minister in Spain, who thus re- 
maining in ignorance upon the subject, 
counteracted the object of sir George 
Smith’s mission, and the greatest confusion 
ensued. This gentleman was dispatched 
from England on the 28th of December, 
entrusted with a most important mission, 
relative to the occupation of Cadiz. At 
this period Mr. Frere was the British mi- 
nister with the Supreme Junta, at Seville ; 
and from the 10th December to the 20th 
of January, as it appeared from the papers, 
no fewer than five dispatches were sent to 
him, in not one of which was any mention 
made of the important mission and instruc- 
tions of sir George Smith. Whether Mr. 
Canning was ignorant of sir George 
Sinith’s mission, or whether his silence on 
that subject proceeded from the most cul- 
pable negligence, remained yet with the 
noble lords opposite to explain. © But this 
one thing was evident, that the mission of 
sit George Smith being altogether un- 
known to Mr. Frere, was productive 
of the utmost disorder and confusion. In 
proof of this he ha¢ only to read a passage 
from Mr. Frere’s dispatch, which stated, 
that “the mission of sir George Smith, and 
his having ordered troops to proceed from 
Lisbon to Cadiz, without appealing to him 
(Mr. Frere), had given rise to a strong 
suspicion, that something sinister was in- 
tended by the British government, in con- 
sequence of which the utmost confusion 
prevailed.” These troops thus sent round 
from Lisbon to Cadiz, remained there on 
board their ships, and answered no other 
purpose but that of creating dissension in 
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Cadiz, and a suspicion of the British. 
Such a measure could not have been con- 
trived, but by the same men who the year 
before sent an army under General Baird 
to Corunna, without having previously en- 
sured their permission io land, either from 
the local or Central Junta. He did not, 
however, call their lordships attention to 
this matter so much as connected with his 
present purpose, as to shew the total want 
of concert and prudence: in the conduct-of 
ministers. He now cameto the more ma- 
terial parts of the correspondence, from 
which it would be seen that a few months 
after the period of which he had been 
speaking, sir Arthur Wellesley was dis- 
patched to Portugal. In page 1 would 
be found his first instructions with regard 
to Spain at that moment, exhibiied in 
a most interesting point of view. For 
after the retreat of sir John Moore, the 
Spaniards had resorted to that species of 
warfare, which experience had shewn to 
be the only way in which they could hope 
for success, and from which he sincerely 
regretted they had ever been tempred to 
depart. They had adopted the ~defensive 
system, which had always been attended 
with incalculable advantage, as was strong- 
ly shewn from the intercepted correspon- 
dence of Soult to King Joseph, in which 
he stated, that in general actions, he was 
invariably successful, but that the war 
carried on by the peasantry was so de- 
structive, that no army could resist it. It 
was, however, at the very moment when 
this system was so successfully pursued 
—when experience had proved that alt 
hopes of co-operation were vain, and the 
most melancholy experience had shewn its 
insufliciency—it was at this very moment 
that sir A. Weilesley wassent to Portugal. 
What then were his first instructions ? 
— to relieve Portugal from the presence 
of a French army, and then to co-operate 
with the Spanish armies for the common 
cause.’ Yet it soon occurred to ministers 
that they had not obtained from the Spa- 
nish government any of these securities 
for supplies, &c. which they had declared 
to be necessary before assisting them with 
another British army; and they accord. 
ingly, on the 2d of April, drew up a se- 
cond set of instructions for their general, 
which completely did away the eflect of 
the first. by these, he was directed not 
to enter upon a campaign in Spain, with- 
out express instructions to that effect from 
ministers. Then came the third ‘instruc- 
tions, on the 25th May, which, if the se« 
3 
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cond did away the first, equally did away 
both. Here Sir A. Wellesley was direct- 
ed, after driving the French from Portugal, 
not to go beyond the frentier provinces of 
Spain, unless he found an advance consis~ 
tent with the safety of Portugal. He 
trusted that ministers would not ground 
their defence of the failure of the Expedi- 
tion into Spain, on this discretionary power 
entrusted to their general. They could 
not be justified in throwing the responsi- 
bility off their own shoulders upon those 
of Sir Arthur Wellesley, for they alone 
were in possession of the information 
as to the state of Spain, in every respect, 
on which the policy or danger of the 
measure could be decided. ‘The dis- 
cretion given was merely military ; and, 
considering the ardent spirit and gal- 
lantry of the noble general, tantamount toa 
command to march into Spain. And yet 
these orders were transmitted when mini- 
sters well knew that no precautions had 
been taken to insure supplies to the army 
from the government of Spain. In the 
end of April, Sir Arthur Weilesley arrived 
in Portugal; and, on the 12th day of May, 
drove the French from Portugal, and con- 
tinued the pursuit to the 18th, when he 
found it necessary to abandon it. On this 
part of the subject he had no observations 
wherewith to trouble their lordships. The 
country had paid their tribute of applause 
to the gallant general who conducted the 
enterprise ; and though he had heard some 
censure bestowed on the mode of pursuit 
adopted with regard to Soult, yet know- 
ing the vigour and ardour which distin- 


guished the actions of the noble officer, he | 


must give him credit for having done all 
that was possible in an affair where these 

ualities were so necessary. His motive 
bor abandoning the pursuit, as stated in his 


first dispatch, was the necessity of pro- | 
ceeding to the south, to co-operate with | 
restore a kingdom—to destroy a basin—to 


the Spanish army under Cuesta, to whom 
he had promised that assistance. From 
this he had a right to assume, that mini- 
sters were resolved, from the beginning, to 
continue the contest in Spain, with the 
army, as it stood under Sir A. Wellesley. 
Ministers tell him to exercise his discre- 
tion with respect to co-operating with the 
Spanish army, while they afford him no 
information with regard to the character 
of that army, or the resources of the coun- 
try they allow him to enter; thus shifting 
on his discretion the responsibility for fai- 
lures to which they themselves should 
alone be liable; after the sorrowful expe- 
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rience of a year and a half, they seem to 
be wholly ignorant of the resources of 
Spain, and of the character of generals 
who command her armies. They scatter 


‘and divide the British force, and never 


employ a competent ‘force to accomplish 
the object for which it is intended. They 
would fain deliver Spain from the subju- 
gation of France; and yet in a cause so 
closely connected in every respect with 
the vital interests of this country, the 

send out a force wholly inadequate to that 
important end. Now they must either 
have believed that Spain afforded the 
means of supply, which would enable an 
allied army to act for its deliverance, or 
they must have known, that neither sup- 
plies, provisions, or co-operation, in that 
country, were to be depended upon. If 
they entertained the former opinion, then, 
instead of the army they did employ, with 
such a cause as that of Spain to fight in, 
the whole disposable army of England 
ought to have been employed in the ser- 
vice. Our interests and our feelings were 
alike interested in the struggle, which was 
not for Spain alone: which was not for 
England oniy ; but which was for the li- 
berties of Kurope, and the fate of the 
world. Instead then of sending the limit. 
ed army of Sir Arthur Wellesley, they 
ought, from the great resources of the 
country at their disposal, to have sent a 
force sufficient at once to have driven 
Soult from the North of Portugal ; to have 
kept him, and Marshal Ney, in check; 
and to have co-operated with Cuesta, 
against Victor, who with his army, was, at 
that time, reduced to the utmost distress, 
But here the usual policy of ministers ap- 
peared. Their flaming zeal to do every 
thing at once was conspicuous. Spain 
was not a wide enough field for them, but 
they must, at the same moment, grasp at 
basins, ships, islands, and kingdoms. ‘To 


seize an island—to capture shipping all 
together, they dissipated their force in 
every quarter, and they failed in every 
object. Besides the army in Spain, they 
must have another perishing, ingloriously, 
in the Scheldt, and a third on an island, in 
the Bay of Naples, to the great delight of 
the King of Naples, who could see them 
thus so uselessly diverted from important 
services. Unlike the conqueror of the 
continent, who had gained every thing by 
concentrating his forces, and directing 
them to one object at a time ; our minis- 
ters in their vigour would prosecute every 
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object at the same time, and the event had 
shewn the wisdom of their policy! But 
there was little ground to suppose that 
even the opinions entertained by minis- 
ters themselves would justify this course, 
and by the way he must observe that 
Cuesta did not consider the expulsion of 
Soult from Portugai, as the best mode of 
commencing the co-operation with Spain. 
However, on the 18th of May, Sir A. 
Wellesley marched to assist Cuesta; and 
Goult, crossing the mountains, occupied 
Orenze, and by getting possession of the 
depots there, was enabled to continue the 
campaign.—At that time Carrera was at 
Vigo, at the head of 18,000; totally un- 
engaged and inactive, as Ney had march- 
ed into Gallicia: and this was another 
proof that no co-operation was to be hoped 
for in Spain ; as Carrera might have march- 
ed on St. Olaila and prevented this event. 
But to return to the co-operation in the 
South: Their lordships would hear with 
surprise, that instead of advancing to Pla- 
centia, by the shortest.route, in order to 
cut off the retreat of Victor, as was after- 
wards stated by him to be his design, Sir 
A. Wellesley was obliged, for want of 
supplies, to march ninety-seven leagues, 
rather than sixty-seven. ‘This was owing 
to his being obliged to take the route 
nearest the coast, as, if he had taken the 
interior route, his supplies could not have 
reached him. Even as it was, instead of 
accomplishing the ninety-seven leagues in 
eighteen days, which was the modcrate 
calculation, it was seven weeks before the 
army arrived at Placentia, and during this 
period Victor had retreated, and, being 
joined by reinforcements from the armies 
of King Joseph, and Sebastiani, was en- 
abled to return into the field with that 
army with which he afterwards disputed 
the battle of Talavera. Thas, when a 
rapid march was so necessary, it appeared 
that our army, from the want of supplies, 
was compelled to march thirty leagues 
round, and not only so, but the papers 
shewed that even marching as near their 
supplies on the coast as they could, they 
were stopped at Coimbra and Abrantes for 
the want of shoes and of money to pay the 
men. In the two letters from Sir A. Wel- 
lesley to general Cuesta, these were the 
reasons assigned for not joining him earlier, 
although the Spanish general was at that 
time maintesning an unequal conflict with 
Victor, whose force was gaining strength 
every day. After all this, between the 
10th and 16th of July, Sir A. Wellesley 





reached the point of co-operation, and it 
was commenced under the worst of aus« 
pices. Cuesta could not be induced to 
enter into the plans which the English 
general thought most advantageous; and 
he was, therefore, obliged to adopt the 
measures of the Spaniards. What they 
were, appeared from the result, though 
the general plan was not so di-tinctly de- 
tailed, as to have more of it understood, 
than that it was a combined system of co- 
operation with the armies of Cuesta and 
Venegas. In the former year, they had the 
testimony of Sir John Moore, Colonel 
Whittingham, and Colonel Symes, that 
the Spanish armies ought to be better dis- 
ciplined, and the government more ef- 
ficient, before co-operation was possible. 
Now if their lordship would look at the © 
papers, they would see in what state af- 
fairs were when the system of co-operation 
was renewed.—The first thing they had to 
look at was the supplies, which were so es- 
sential to the operations of a British army 
on foreign service. And here they had 
the testimony of the principal person con- 
cerned, sir A. Wellesley—(page 13th of 
his correspondence)—that no speedy im- 
provement in the mode of furnishing the 
supplies was to be expected ; that the im- 
practicability of obtaining’ them was owing 
to the want of authority in the govern- 
ment; the state of the country ; the ti+ 
midity of magistrates, and the indolence 
of the people. The next matter worthy 
of their lordships’ attention, was the cha- 
racter of the officer at the head of the 
Spanish army with which we were to co- 
operate, general Cuesta. On that point, 
he had the testimony of Mr. Frere, and of 
marquis Wellesley. Mr. Frere, in page 
50 of his correspondence, stated, that 
there was a suspicion that general Cuesta 
meditated a serious plan of revenge against 
the Junta, for some affront he had sus- 
tained from them about halfa year before ; 
which plan he would now be more able 
to execute, as the army under general 
Blake had been dispersed.—He also stated 
that Venegas was utterly incapable of any 
command. Again the noble marquis op- 
posite, in page 15 of his correspondence, 
said, that Cuesta was deficient in every 
quality for a general, except in personal 
courage, and that the impracticability of 
his temper rendered it impossible to co- 
operate with him. The third subject de- 
serving of consideration, was the state of 
the Spanish government. And here their 
lordships would find the prospect as dis- 











he was disappointed. 
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couraging as the preceding two. Mr. 
Frere (page 22) feared that the military 
Junta would, from their incapacity, defeat 
the whole of the combined operations : 
and the description of the Spanish govern- 
ment, given by the noble marquis (page 
120), was still worse. He characterised it 
as wanting energy and strength; and, 
from its incapability, not supported by 
popular opinion. It was (he said) an ano- 
maly: of all governments, without pos- 
sessing the good qualities or advantages 
of any one. From these facts, supported 
by the papers on ‘the table, it appeared 
that sir A. Wellesley and his army were 
sent to co-operate with a general unfit to 
command, and suspected of meditating a 
serious plan of revenge against his go- 
vernment, and to depend ona government, 
which was the worst that existed, for their 
necessary supplies. It was under such 
circumstances and after all the experience 
they had had, that ministers resolved to 
submit a British army to the risk of de- 
struction, and to those calamities and dis- 
asters which they did actually endure. 
‘The result was what they might have ex- 
pected, and what ministers might have 
known trom the information they pos- 
sessed before sending out the Expedition. 
Mr. Freve bad furnished them with abund- 
ant circumstances on which to form a 
judgment, though he had never come to 
right conclusions on his own facts. Un- 
instructed, however, by these dispatches, 
and unimproved by the fatal example of 
the preceding year, they had pursued 
the same policy which had led them into 
so many other disastrous expeditions. As 
a noble lord at the head of the admiralty 
had told a gallant naval officer, who was 
stating the difficulties of an enterprise to 
him, “ Go and try ;” so had government 
on this occasion, overlooking all the dan- 
gers and difliculties he had enumerated, 
the risk of the British army, and the 
honour of the nation, told sir A. Wellesley 
to go and try. But though ministers 
could overlook the character of the Spanish 
general, the inefficacy of the Spanish go- 
vernment, and the precariousness of sup- 
plies, sir A. Wellesley, in three days after 
he joined Cuesta, began to experience 
every want, as might have been autici- 
pated. Deficient in supplies, he advanced 
to Talavera, where he was obliged, even 
for the safety of his army, to depend on 
the fidelity and discipline of Venegas, and 
his army, as well as Cuesta, and in both 
Venegas did not, 
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as was projected, advance from la Mancha 
and the mountainous district, and the 
passes of the Puerto de Banos, which co- 
vered the flank of our army, were not de- 
fended as had been agreed upon by the 
Spanish general, but were let fall without 
resistance into the possession of marshal 
Soult. The battle of Talavera was fought 
on the 28th and 29th of July, and what. 
ever he might think of the policy thatled 
to it, he should ever contemplate it as a 
proud monument of glory to the general 
who commanded, and to the army who 
won that glorious and ever memorable 
day. The battle of Talavera, was, how- 
ever in itself one of the strongest proofs of 
the impossibility of co-operation witha 
Spanish army. But what were the con- 
sequences of the battle ? They were those 
of defeat rather than of victory, from the 
causes he had already stated. Our army 
had no intelligence, or means of procuring 
it; and two days after the battte of Tala. 
vera, they did not know whether the ene. 
my was in their neighbourhood or not, 
What might have been foreseen, happened. 
Soult marched down the mountainous dis- 
trict, possessed himself of the feebly-de- 
fended passes of the Puerto de Banos, and 
threatened to cut off the retreat of the 
British army after its victory. But the 
letter of sir A. Wellesley, of the Ist of 
August, more forcibly described his situa- 
tion, than any words he could use. This 
letter too was received by ministers at the 
same time with the dispatches containing 
the account of the battle of Talavera; 
though they, for some reason best known 
to themselves, took care to withhold it 
from the public. Here the noble marquis 
minutely detailed the measures pursued 
for securing the passes, which were quite 
inadequate to their importance, and _ the 
more so, as it was known to Mr. Frere 
and the Spanish government, from an ine 
tercepted letter of Soult’s, what were his 
designs, and it was also known, at the head- 
quarters of Cuesta’s army, on the first or 
second week of July, that, in pursuance 
of those designs, he had reached Zamora, 
on the 25th June, at the head of 18,000. 
By this failure of co-operation on the part 
of the Spaniards sir A. Wellesley was, 
obliged to relinquish the field of Tala- 
vera, and to leave his wounded under the 
protection of Cuesta. Sir A. Wellesley _ 
had afterwards expressed his surprise at 
Cuesta’s retreat ; but how could he ex- 
pect any other conduct from that army, 
which he himself described, (p. 99) a 
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having misbehaved, in the presence of the 
enemy, at Talavera, and thrown away their’ 
arms, frightened at the sound of their own 
fire, when none of their adversaries were 
opposed to them or near them? Surely 
these troops were not to be depended on, 
and how could he complain of them for 
having abandoned his sick? It was a 
painful part of his duty to dwell on the 
misconduct of the Spanish troops, with the 
feelings he entertained on the subject. 
But these things were no reflections on the 
Spanish national character, but on the 
false system whith had been adopted of 
forming the people into regular armies, 
which they could not immediately be fit 
for, having for a length of time ceased 
to be a military people. In other cases 
they had displayed acts of the most 
splendid: heroism ever recorded. It 
was Spanish valour which had ‘con- 
verted the walls of Saragossa and Gerona 
into fortifications almost impregnable ; 
but it was not this partial energy and ani- 
mation that would enable them as armies, 
to meet the greatest military force in Eu- 
rope commanded by the most skilful ge- 
nerals. It was not possible to expect this 
from a people merely disposed to be free, 
but not having before enjoyed that free- 
dom. which would fit them for such a 
struggle. It was owing, not to the mis- 
conduct of the Spanish nation, but of those 
who could suppose that a junta of persons 
put together in any manner, composed a 
government, and that a crowd of men 
collected in any way was a regular army, 
calculated to meet the phalanx of regulars 
poured upon them by France. He was 
reddy still to confide in the Spanish peo- 
ple, and to believe much might yet be 
done by their efforts. A spirit yet pre- 
vailed among them, which would make 
the possession of their country very incon- 


‘venient to their oppressors, and at best no- 


thing more than a military possession ex- 
tending only as far as their armies co- 
vered. He would not dwell on the serious 
calamities which had marked the two 
months posterior to the battle of Talavera. 
The army had sustained every species of 
misfortune; they had been in want of 
bread and necessaries of every descrip- 
tion, and finally they were encamped in a 
Most unwholesome situation, where thou- 
sands who had survived the battle and fa- 
tigues were swept away by sickness. 
Nine thousand men were unfit for duty in 
November, and the only difference which 
took place in the months of December and 
VOL, XVII. 








January was the reduction of that numbet 
to 8,000 !—The noble marquis now turn- 
ed to the mission of marquis Welles- 
ley to Spain, and his concurrent account 
(page 90) of the nature, incapability, and 
base corruption of the Spanish govern- 
ment. He also animadverted, in severe 
terms, on the useless situation in which 
our minister (Mr. Frere) was placed; 
who, from having his recall known, and 
waiting in daily expectation of the arrival 
of his successor, during all the time the 
operations in Spain were in progress, had 
not the ability to exercise the functions of 
minister with effect, or influence the send- 
ing of supplies to the army. He must ac- 
knowledge, that when marquis Wellesley 
did arrive, he took a correct view of the 
state of affairs, and acted most properly in 
the remonstrances he made to the govern- 
ment. But what was the reply of the 
noble lords opposite, when they, on his 
side, long before recommended the send- 
ing of such a person to the government 
of Spain? They were taunted on their 
proposition, which was rejected, and they 
were asked, «* Would you send a lecturer 
on political economy to another nation, 
and force instructions on an independent 
government?”’ Yet, after all, the same 
plan had been adopted, and no less a per- 
son than the noble marquis opposite had 
undertaken this lectureship. But at what 
time was this? It was after the second 
British army had been risked on Spanish 
ground, and compelled to retreat, and 
abandon the contest, in a state of unequale 
led calamity—unequalled in all their other 
enterprizes, whether in Portugal, in Spain 
or in Walcheren. The British army was 
retreating to the frontiers, and however 
great the exertions made by the noble 
marquis, they were all unavailing, as at 
that period no good was practicable. His 
last dispatch within a fortnight after this 
gave his opinion explicitly, that no Bri- 
tish army, however numerous, could be 
usefully employed in Spain, while that 
country was in its existing state.—Upon 
the whole, the conclusion to which they 
must come was, that no success could be 
expected in Spain, under such a govern- 
ment, or with an army so constituted, and 
so commanded; or in a campaign where 
it was known supplies could not be pro- 
cured to enable the army to act. Mi- 
nisters must have known that mo change 
had taken place since the preceding year, 
to warrant them in risking the fate of anos 
ther army on the same ground which had 
21 
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proved so calamitous to the gallant sir 
John Moore and his.army; and without 
providing. or looking to the future, or 
being warned by the horrors of the past, 
they had plunged headlong into the same 
danger, and experienced still greater mis- 
fortunes. The brave Moore and his com- 
panions in glory might have solaced their 
dying moments with the consolation, that, 
though they fell sacrifices to the rashness 
and’ incapacity of ministers, their un- 
happy fate would be so awful a warning, 
and inculcate so useful a lesson, that no 
future British general or soldier should be 
sent to perish in so unwise an attempt, 
founded ona trust in Spanish co-opera- 
tion. But, alas! even in the very next 
year after they died, ministers, as preci- 
pitate and rash as before, again would try 
the sameexperiment. With them, dream 
after dream ensued, and every dream 
ended in bitter disappointment, till the 
world. rang with the vain sound. Let 
their lordships look at the papers, and the 
defeats that had been experienced, and 
they would be able to see whether the 
millions they had voted had been wisely 
or properly expended. Ile did cherish 
the hope, and would cherish it to the last, 
that if ever Europe was saved, this coun- 
try would be an important agent in that 
great event. But it could never be ac- 
complished by rash expeditions like these, 
without consulting the means of our al- 
hes; and destroying our own force, b 
dividing it on different hazards. The de- 
sirable object was only to be achieved by 
a prudent use of the resources with which 
providence had blessed us. Such was not 
the use made by. his Majesty’s present 
counsellors, and it was important that their 
lordships should be convinced of this, 
from the insufficiency of what they had 
already attempted. ‘The more so, indeed, 
as they were in some measure parties in 
these calamities, by passing over, without 
notice, the errors of the former campaign. 
On these grounds, he would conclude by 
moving two Resolutions. ‘They were to 
the following effect : 

1. “ That it appears to this House, 
after the most attentive examination of the 
papers laid before them, relative to the 
late campaign in Spain, that the safety of 
the army was rmprovidently and uselessly 
risked, and every loss and calamity sul- 
fered, without ground on which to expect 
any good result, and that the whole did 
end in the retreatof the army. 

zd. « That, previous to entering on this 
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campaign, ministers: did not procure the 
necessary information of the. state of 
Spain, or of its military resources—of the 
supplies that could be afforded, &c. as the’ 
most obvious policy required ; . and that 
the result of this rashness and ignorance 
was a result the most calamitous.” 

The Marquis Wellesley spoke in_ reply, 
and said, that the sentiment which formed 
the conclusion of the able and eloquent 
speech of the noble marquis who opened 
the great question then under discussion, 
might justly constitute not only the com. 
mencement of his (marquis Wellesley’s) 
address to their lordships, but the main 
foundation of the whole argument which 
it was his duty to submit to their consider. 
ation.—The noble marquis (Lansdowne) 
had justly stated, that if ever Europe was 
to be rescued from thedegradationand op. 
pression, into which she had unhappily 
fallen, England must be principal agent in 
the accomplishment of that great work; 
the noble marquis might have added, that 
the fairest opportunity, the brightest pros. 
pect which had offered itself for several 
years of reasserting the independance of 
Europe, and with it the security of this 
country, opened at the moment when Spain 
magnanimously rose to maintain her le 
gitimate monarchy, and to resist the most 
unprincipled usurpation of which history 
affords an example. In this statement he 
perfectly acquiesced, and he should there- 
fore make it the chief ground of the argu- 
ments with which he should trouble their 
lordships on the present occasion. 

Thenoble marquis (Lansdowne) had em- 
phatically dwelt on the misfortunes and dis- 
asters which attended the first campaign 
in Spain under general Moore, and thence 
had argued, that the sad experience with 
which they had furnished ministers, should 
have warned them against the perils of 
such enterprises, and deterred the British 
government from any new attempt to co- 
operate with the Spanish armies. No 
man, lord W. said, could more deeply de- 
plore than he did, the calamities and dis- 
asters of that campaign.—No man could 
more sincerely lament than he did, the 
melancholy fate of the distinguished gene- 
ralwho commanded the British ‘amy, or the 
loss of the many brave men who perished , 
in that arduous service.—But while he 
was ready to admit that the result of that 
campaign was in some respects calculated 
to casta gloom over the fresh glory which 
the battle of Corunna, which the patience, 
the discipline, the steadiness, and the in» 
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trepidity of the British troops so largely 
shed under such trying circumstances on 
the character of the British arms, he must 
at the same time contend, that the result of 
that campaign would have proved far 
more unfortunate had it induced the Bri- 
tish government to consider the cause of 
Spain as desperate :—to believe that the 
book was for ever closed against it; and 
consequently that they must desist from 
affording any further assistance to that 
generous nation in her exertions against 
the common enemy.—Would not such a 
result have betrayed every noble princi- 
ple, every generous sentiment which is 
known to have prompted our wishes and 
ovr aid in favour of that gallant people ? 
Would it not have disappointed the fair 
hopes of Spain, and the general expecta- 
tions of Lurope. Above all would it not 
have proved highly injurious to the best 
interests, if not fatal perhaps, to the future 
security of these realms?—Yet such, he 
understood, was the conduct which on 
that: occasion the noble marquis would 
have wished this country to have pursued, 
admonished by the result of that first cam- 
paigu.—Would the noble marquis then 
have had us unconcernedly look on, and 
tamely allow France to take possession of 
all the naval and commercial resources of 
Spain? Could even the firmness of his 
mind behold without alarm the whole of 
these maritime means pass into the hands 
of a man, the sworn enemy of this country, 
in whose grasp they must become so fur- 
midable not only to her prosperity, but 
even to her very existence? Such an 
opinion, if it be really that of the noble 
marquis, may doubtless denote great in- 
trepidity ; but it did not argue an equal 
degree of prudence.—For his part he saw 
matters in a very different point of view, 
and convinced therefore, he was not only 
of the propriety, but of the necessity, of 
renewing every effort to assist and encou- 
rage Spain, and to keep alive and foment 
the spirit of resistance, which she still con- 
tinues to exert against her perfidious in- 
vader, a resistance by which alone we can 
hope to succced in keeping out of the 
hands of France the naval and commercial 
resources of that country.—On these prin- 
ciples it was that his Majesty’s govern- 
ment again endeavoured to assist the Spa- 
nish people in their noble struggle, and 
on these principles, he conceived, that 
such an endeavour was perfectly justified. 

But before he proceeded more particu- 
cularly to examine the grounds of objec- 
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tion which had been taken by the noble 
marquis, he must beg leave to lay before 
their lordships a sketch of the plan of 
British operations, which had been adopted 
in the peninsula. The first object of thas 
plan was to expel the enemy from the 
north of Portugal; and the next, to pro- 
ceed to the South and assist in the attack 
upon marshal Victor. A more extended 
plan of campaign was not then in contem- 
plation, nor indeed, could such a plan be 
then safely acted upon. For true it is, that 
the Spaniards, from motives which it might 
be imprudent to discuss, and which it was 
impossible to controul, were averse to 
the admission of a British force into Cadiz, 
a condition, however, which wasjudged to 
be an indispensable preliminary to em- 
ploying a British army in that part of 
Spain, and indeed, absolutely necessary, 1m 
case of retreat, to the safety of a British 
army so employed. It is also true that it 
was the wish of the Spanish government, 
that the British troops should have imme- 
diately proceeded against Victor, but 
lord Wellington deemed: it to be more ur- 
gent, first to drive the enemy from the 
northern provinces of Portugal, provinces 
which abounded in resources of every 
kind, and which, therefore, should not be 
leftat the disposal of the French. On this 
principle, and with this view, the enemy 
was expelled, not valy from the north, but 
from the whole of Portugal. And willany 
man now pretend to say, that Portugal 
does not afford a most advantageous mili- 
tary position, a position which, if occa- 
sion should arise, would enable us to carry 
on operations on a larger scale, or always 
at least to aid more effectually the opera- 
tions of the Spaniards? In fact it cannot 
be denied that the possession of Portugal, 
is not only necessary for the defence, but 
essential even to the safety of Spain.— 
This first point being then attained, per- 
mission was given, and wisely given in his 
opinion, to lord Wellington to extend his 
operations, beyond the frontier of Portugal, 
so far into Spain, as should nat be incom- 
patible in his judgment, with the defence 
and security of Portugal. . Nor did Jord 
Wellington exceed the limit of these in- 
structions; nor in his conference with ge- 
neral Cuesta did he engage to do more 
than to put that general in possession of 
the course of ‘the Tagus, and open bis 
communication with La Mancha and with 
general Venegas. That engagement lord 
Wellington strictly fulfilled ; and the 
performance of it might, no doubt, bave 
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laid the foundation of a more extended 
scale of operations. It was not, however, 
extended beyond a joint operation with 
general Cuesta, in attacking the corps un- 
der marshal Victor. Yet great blame has 
now been imputed to his Majesty’s go- 
vernment, for having allowed him to ex- 
tend it even so far; ministers, it was said, 
were well aware of the weak and ineffi- 
cient state of the Spanish government; nor 
had they taken any -pains to amend and 
strengthenit. From such a government, 
they consequently could not have expected, 
either vigour in council or energy in 
the field. They also knew of what ma- 
terials the Spanis armies were composed, 
and the state of their organization and 
discipline ; what degree of reliance should 
be placed on such troops in combined 
operations it was therefore by no means 
difficult to conjecture.. Neither were they 
unacquainted with the temper and cha- 
racter of the Spauish general, with whom 
the British commander would have to con- 
cert his plans ; and they could not there- 
fore have fairly looked for harmony of 
measures, and cordiality of co-operation 
between these two chiefs. Notwithstanding 
however, all these obvious reasons to dis- 
suade them from the attempt; they again 
endangered the safety of the British troops, 
by involving them ina co-operation with 
the Spanish armies. These objections, 
he (marquis Wellesley) was ready to 
meet severally, and he was confident that 
he should be able both to justify the Bri- 
tish government, in sending out such in- 
structions to lord Wellington, and lord 
Wellington in having acted upon them. 
As to the first charge, that ministers had 
neglected to suggest and recommend im- 
provements in the frame of the Spanish 
government, it would be found completely 
refuted by the papers on their lordships’ 
table. From these it would appear that 
the utmost attention had been paid to this 
great object both by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and by his Majesty’s representatives 
in Spain. . lt was a leading consideration 
in the mind of his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Canning,) who then so ably filled the si- 
tuation whichhe (Lord Wellesley) now un- 
worthily occupied. Mr. Stuart and Mr. 
Frere.,were also indefatigable in their ex- 
ertions to promote the same object. No 
occasion was omitted by them to press the 
propriety of amending and strengthening 
the frame of government, by concentrating 
the executive power into a more compact 
form, and by resting that power onthe sup- 
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port of the collective wisdom of the na. 
tion, and a due representation of all the 
estates of the realm, knowing that a go. 
vernment would look in vain for vigour 
and effect, that was not animated by the 
spirit and put in motion by the energies 
of a free and loyal people ; (cries of hear ! 
hear!) nor was less care taken to incul- 
cate the necessity of correcting the many 
abuses, which a long course of evil 
government had engendered; and of, 
alleviating the exactions which weighed 
so heavily on every part of the Spanish 
dominions. Mr. Stuart anxiously applied 
himself to the attainment of these great, 
objects, and applied himself to it inthe 
true spirit of a Briton, paying homage to 
the form of his own government, and to 
the opinions of his countrymen in every 
advice which he offered for the improve- 
ment of the government of Spain.—But 
too’ much perhaps was at that time ex- 
pected by those who were struck and 
dazzled by the splendour, the glory, the 
majesty of the Spanish cause.—With 
minds full of the feelings of the moment, 
and exalted by the grand scene then ex- 
hibited in Spain, they too eagerly hoped 
to see the government of that country sud- 
denly assume the fairest form, and burst 
forth at once into the fullest perfection, 
It might however have been remembered 
that such is not the ordinary course of 
human affairs, nor the usual march of the 
human mind ; that on the contrary, nations 
under such circumstances, are generally 
observed to move in a retrograde direc- 
tion, until they again advance, and ulti- 
mately reach that point of perfection to 
which their ideas and their exertions had 
aspired. It was not therefore natural to 
expect that by any efforts of Mr. Stuart’s 
or of the British government, any thing 
like a perfect form of government could 
in a moment be established in Spain. A 
very general disposition and desire pre- 
vailed at the same time in all ranks of 
society throughout Spain, to take a share 
in the new government.—That desire and. 
disposition, under other circumstances, 
perhaps, no bad elemenis in the compo+ 
sition of a government, then gave rise to 
intrigues, jealousies and competitions, 
which operated as obstructions to the for- 
mation of a good one. Yet notwithstand- 
ing all these obstructions and counterac- 
tions, the exertions of Mr. Stuart were 
not altogether unsuccessful. Some con- 
centration of powers was effected; some 
degree of union was brought about, and @ 
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shadow at least of an executive power was 
obtained. Mr. Frere on his arrival found 
the work begun, and thus far in its pro- 

ss; and treading steadily in the foot- 
steps of his predecessor, he exerted his 
best endeavours to promote its completion. 
But whatafter all, was a British minister to 
do? Was he to attempt changes, and in- 
sist upon alterations in the system of go- 
vernment which he found established ? 
Could he have done more than offer 
his observations and advice, especially as 
the Junta had listened attentively to his 
suggestions, and had promised to take 
them into consideration. ‘They had more- 
over as early as September 1808 commu- 
nicated their intention of calling the 
Cortes, and in April 1809 they even an- 
nounced their determination of surrender- 
ing their own power. This was no ordi- 
nary effort of the human mind; no slight 
indication of a genuine spirit of self-de- 
nial. Men invested with power are seldom 
very forward to resign it. They are as 
slow to discover their insufficiency for its 
exercise—(a cry of hear! hear! from the 
Opposition side of the House.) —A virtue 
of still slower growth is the resolution to 
reform themselves.—They seem to be of 
that sect of philosophers whose precept 
and practice it was to postpone their refor- 
mation till the morrow. But, was this re- 
luctance and tardiness on the part of the 
Junta to improve the government of Spain, 
to be made a topic of censure against his 
Majesty’s government? Were they to 
have proceeded, even if it had been in 
their power, to destroy the existing state 
of things in Spain, merely from a wish to 
see a more pure and perfect form of go- 
Vvernment substituted in its room? What 
other effect could such an attempt have 
produced, but that. of planting jealousy 
and distrust in the heart of Spain ?—As 
far, however, as circumstancesallowed, and 
prudence permitted, every effort was em- 
ployed for the improvement of the Spanish 
government, which it was possible to 
exert without having incurred the risk of 
discomposing the temper, and disturbing 
the harmony of the alliance.—But it has 
been objected, that, previously to the ad- 
vance of lord Wellington into Spain, both 
the British commander, and the British 
government who had instructed him so te 
advance, were well aware of the inability 
of that part of Spain to furnish supplies, 
and of that of the Junta to command them ; 
that it was therefore unwarrantable in the 
British-government to instruct him to en- 
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ter Spain, and imprudent on the part of 
lord Wellington to act upon such instruc- 
tions. Now their lordships would recollect 
that the Junta was very differently consti- 
tuted when lord Wellington advanced into 
Spain, from what it was when ‘general 
Moore entered that country. He would 
not deny, but that doubts were expressed 
in the papers on the table of the general 
efficiency of the Spanish government; but 
at the period of time now alluded to, the 
had given particular instances of zeal, acti- 
vity and energy, in procuring supplies of 
every kind for their own armies. In the 
disastrous battle of Medellin, the Spaniards 
had Jost their artillery, baggage and ma- 
gazines; yet inthe short space ofa month 
all these tosses were repaired, and that 
army under gen. Cuesta was again com- 
pletely provisioned and refitted. After se 
signal a proof that the Junta possessed the 
means and the power of supplying their 
own armies, was lord Wellington to with- 
hold all co-operation with them on the 
mere ground of a suspicion, thatthey were 
unable or unwilling to supply the British 
troops? Besides, when lord Wellington 
approached Spain, the frame of the legisla~ 
tive and executive power inthat country 
had been considerably improved. It was, 
therefore, right in him to think that the 
Junta were duly qualified to discharge the 
functions of government. But the noble 
marquis seemed also to insinuate that Jord 
W. had taken no precautions to ensure‘the 
supply of his army. What precautions - 
did he not take, which it depended upon 
him, to have taken? Did he not apply . 
to Mr. Frere to inculcate on the Seeuih 
government the necessity of furnishing 
provisions, andthe means of transport for 
his army? Did he not himself directly 
and repeatedly represent to the Spanish 
government the urgent need in which he 
stood of the immediate furtherance of 
such supplies? In consequence of these 
applications were not orders instantly is- 
sued to furnish him with every thin 
which he had required? and was it for 
him todoubt the power of the Junta ta 
enforce the execution of their own orders, 
especially after the previous proof what 
they had given of their ability to supply 
and refit their own armies? 
The next point touched upon by the 
noble marquis, was the character of the 
Spanish armies, and that of the general 
with whom lord Wellington had more 
immediately to co-operate. Of the Spanish 
armies lord W, had no knowledge bus 
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what he derived from ‘the general opinion 
that prevailed ofthem. The army imme- 
diately under the command of gen, Cuesta, 
had every appearance of discipline and effi- 
ciency. Would it then have been just or 
wise in lord W. to have formed a contrary 
opinion of them, before he could justify 
that opinion on the ground and result of 
his own experience ? He knew something 
of the character of lord W., and he could 
safely say that he was not precipitate in 
forming his judgment, and that his opi- 
nions were generally the result of mature 
consideration. But was it not, the noble 
lord (Lansdowne) asked, highly imprudent 
m lord W. to entrust to Spanish troops, 
especially after what he himself had said 
of them, the defence of the important 
pass of the Puerto de Banos? ‘To this 
question he would answer, that whatever 
might be the merits or demerits of the 
Spanish troops in other respects, it was 
admitted, and the fact had more thanonce 
justified the admission, that they were per- 
tectly well qualified for the defence of 
strong posts, and of positions, in the moun- 
tains, suchas that of Banos. In services 
of that nature they had already acquired 
very great credit, and on many such oc- 
casions they had eminently distinguished 
themselves, Was lord W. then to be the 
first to discover or syspect their unfitness 
for such employment ? 

He would now come to the character of 
general Cuesta. After the opinion ex- 
pressed of that general by Mr. Frere, 
how, it was asked, could ford Welling- 
ton have reposed any confidence in 
him? * He (marquis Wellesley) had him- 
self, often delivered an opinion of the 
character of that general, and he 
would not hesitate to repeat it. From his 
conduct in the last campaign he had con- 
sidered him as wholly disqualified from 
having the command of jan army. Such 
was the intractability and irritability of 
his temper, a disposition which was con- 
siderably heightened by the extreme de- 
bility of his constitution, that he was ut- 
terly unfit for an active command, or for 
the punctual execution of preconcerted 
plans. But when lord Wellington had 
first to act in concert with that general, he 
had a great reputation ‘for spirit, intrepi- 
dity, and talent. His known dislike of 
the Junta, and his desire to correct the 
vices of the Spanish government, were in 
favour of his discernment. He had be- 
sides a large party in the country, and his 
character stdod ‘high in the public esti- 
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mation. And were not these fair grounds: 
to justify lord Wellington’s reliance on: 
the efficiency and cordiality of his cos 
operation ? 

The next topic of censure selected b 
the noble marquis, was the arrangement 
made by lord W. to carry his plan into exe. 
cution. Now what was the specific nature 
of the operation, which he undertook? 
What was it that more particularly than 
any other point characterised the talents 
and the tactics of Buonaparté, and of ‘his 
generals, a frequent theme of panegyric 
with noble lordson the other side of the: 
House? Was it not to seize every occa.. 
sion of attacking’ separate’ corps of the 
army with whom they had to contend, 
and of defeating them in detail. Was 
not this precisely the plan pursued 
by~-lord Wellington? Did he not pros 
pose to attack Victor on the 23rd of 
July, when the corps under that general 
was separated from the other corps of the 
French army, and at atime when it would 
have been impossible for the enemy to 
have concentrated his forces.—This plan, 
as far as lord W. was concerned, would 
undoubtedly have proved successful.— 
Victor had but 28,000 men on the 23rd 
of July—Soult, Mortier and Ney were at 
the distance of more than 150 miles from 
him.—Could Lord W. have any reason to 
doubt or suspect Cuesta, even though he 
suspected that that general had a design 
against the government; for that design 
had only for its object to amend its faults, 
and the success of it would have encreased 
his popularity and power. The allied armies 
had 58,000 men to oppose to the 28,000 
under general Victor, and had the attack 
taken place on the 22d or 23d as proposed 
by lord W. there could not have been the 
smallest doubt of its complete success. 
Was it possible to foresee that with such 
a decided superiority of numbers, and 
when there was no dread of the reunion of 
the different French corps, general Cuesta 
would have refused to engage the enemy 
on that day? It was not at that moment 
of such urgent necessity to secure the 
passes of Banos and Pirales. They had 
not however been neglected by lord W. 
Their defence was entrusted to the Spanish 
troops, and it was a species of service to 
which they had hitherto been always 
found fully competent. The noble mar- 
quis (Lansdowne) had next adverted to 
the battle of Talavera, and he had spoken 
of lord W. and of the army under his com- 
mand, in those Jiberal and generous terms 
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which so well became, and might so na- 
turally have been expected, from his 
known character and opinions. But 
while he was thus disposed to bestow a 
due tribute of praise on the conduct of 
lord W. and on the conduct of his gallant 
army on that memorable day, he contend- 
ed at the same time that the result of that 
glorious battle was unfortunate and fruit- 
less. No doubt the result was far from 
being such as might fairly have been ex- 
pected had lord W.’s plan been fully car- 
ried intoexecution ; but what from the unac- 
countable conduct of general Cuesta; what 
from the conduct, as yet unaccounted for, 
of the Junta in countermanding the orders 
sent to general Venegas : and what froma 
strange interposition of other untoward and 
unforeseen circumstances, lord W. and his 
victorious army were compelled to retreat, 
It remains however to be enquired whe- 
ther the consequences have been so fatal, 
and the generat result of the campaign so 
unfortunate and fruitless as the noble mar- 
quis has thought fit to represent it.—The 
first result of lord W.’s general operations 
was the delivery of Portugal and the 
breathing time it has afforded for the im- 
provement of the Portuguese army, of the 
Portuguese government, and of the various 
resources of that country; so much in- 
deed, have they been improved in that 
short period, that Portugal has now a re- 
spectable army well disciplined, well 
equipped, and in every respect well calcu- 
lated adequately to co-operate with the 
British troops in the common cause. The 
second result was the evacuation of Gallicia, 
and the means which have thereby been 
afforded of saving the Spanish ships and 
the other naval resources of Spain at Fer- 
rol. Again; were it not for the contra- 
dictory orders and mismanagement of the 
Junta, Seville might still be safe and the 
southern provinces as yet untouched. 
For by means of the position which lord 
Wellington took up at Badajos, the enemy 
were deterred from making any attempt 
against the south, and as long as he main- 
tained it, they did not venture to move a 
single man in that direction. Indeed, had 
the plan which he (marquis Wellesley), 
in conjunction with lord Wellington, re- 
commended to the Junta, been adopted, 
he was convinced that the French would 
not have been able to enter Andalusia. 
Their advice was that the Spanish armies 
should be employed for defensive pur- 
poses only, and that they should studiously 
avoid regular battles. That such should 
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be the conduct to be pursued by the ar- 
mies under the duke Del Parque, and gen. 
Arezaga, while the central army should be 
encreased to 20,000 strong, and should be 
stationed with the same view under the 
duke of Albuquerque in Estramadura. 
The. British would in the mean time cross 
the Tagus and look to the defence of Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo. Had this advice been strictly 
followed, the Spanish armies might still 
be entire, and the Cortes would be now 
sitting at Seville? Yes, the noble marquis 
may say ; your plan was very good, but 
it was not executed. True; he (marquis 
Wellesley) stated it, however, in order to 
shew that the cause of Spain was far from 
being desperate at that time. To usea 
military phrase, the Spaniards might have 
stood fast, while their armies formed 
a line behind which they might have tran- 
quilly employed themselves in the reform 
of their military and civil administration. 
So far then the result of the last cam- 
paign, and even of that under general 
Moore, was not ineffectual for the de- 
fence of the south of Spain. Now he 
would ask the noble marquis, and their 
lordships, what it was which originally 
induced England to espouse and pro- 
mote the cause of Spain? Was it not 
because her exertions in vindication of 
her independence were felt to operate as 
a powerful diversion, in favour of the 
powers of the continent, then in arms 
against France; was it not because 
these exertions of Spain held out the 
encouragement of her example, and 
the advantage of her co-operation to in- 
duce them to shake off the galling and 
degrading yoke of France. Was it not 
because these efforts on the part of Spain 
afforded to this country the best chance 
of providing for her own security, by 
keeping out of the hands of France the. 
naval means of Spain, which Buonaparté 
was so eager to grasp, knowing they were, 
the most effectual weapons he could wield 
against the prosperity and the power of 
Great Britain. The views of Buonaparté 
in his endeavours to subjugate Spain must 
be obvious, even to superticial observers. 
The old government of Spain was devoted 
to his interests, and had placed at his dis- 
posal the various resources of that country, 
but the old government was feeble and 
effete; and however subservient to his 
will, he knew it was an instrument which 
he could not pitch to the tone of his de~ 
signs. He therefore resolved to seize upon 
the whole peninsula, and to establish in 
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it a government of his own. Different 
motives may be supposed to have concur- 
red, in inducing him to adopt that resolu- 
tion. He may have been prompted to it, 
partly by his hatred to the Bourbon race, 
partly by the cravings of an insatiable am- 

ition, partly by the vain desire of spread- 
ing his dynasty over Europe, partly by 
mere vanity, no rare ingredient in the 
composition of great characters ; but how- 
ever he might be actuated more or less, 
by these incentives, his main object in at- 
tempting to establish his domination in 
‘Spain and an organ of government on his 
own model, was, that he might wield with 
new vigour the naval and colonial resources 
of Spain, to the detriment of Great Britain. 
This alone could suit the vastness of his de- 
signs ; this alone could promise to gratify 
his mortal hatred of the Britishname. By 
the entire subjugation of the peninsula, 
and the full possession of its various re- 
sources, he knew that he should be best 
enabled to sap the fundamental security 
of these kingdoms. Their lordships must, 
therefore, be sensible, how highly impor- 
tant it was to keep alive in Spain a spirit 
of resistance to France. By so doing we 
should not be acting merely from the im- 
pulse of a noble feeling, and solely on the 
principle of generosity ; but we would adopt 
and pursue the most certain means of frus- 
trating the projects of Buonaparté, and of 
thereby providing for our own safety as a 
nation. Experience had sufficiently shewn 
that there were no means, however un- 
principled, which Buonaparté would 
scruple to employ for the attainment of 
his ends. To him force and fraud were 
alike,—force that would stoop to all the 
base artifices of fragd,—fraud that would 
come armed with all the fierce violence of 
force. Every thing which the head of 
such a man could contrive, or the arm exe- 


cute, would be combined and concentrated - 


into one vast effort, and that effort would 
be strained for the humilation and destruc- 
tion of this country, This was the great 
principle which actuated the first authors 
of the French revolution. Universal domi- 
hion was then their object—universal do- 
Minion now is, and will continue tobe, the 
_ aim of all French governments, but it is 
preeminently the object to which such a 
mind as Buonaparté’s will aspire. England 
alone stands in the way of the accom- 
roger of that design, and England he 
as therefore resolved to strike down and 
extirpate— 
"A Jove principiam, Jove desinet, 
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How then were these daring projects to be 
met? How, but by cherishing, wherever 
it may be found, but particularly in the 
peninsula, the spirit of resistance to the 
usurpations of France. We have already 
reaped the beneficial effects of that policy, 
for, if we have saved the navy of Portugal, 
if we have saved the Spanish ships at Fer. 
rol; if we have enabled the Portuguese 
government to emigrate to their colonies, 
if we have succeeded in yet securing the 
naval and colonial resources both of Por. 
tugal and Spain; how have these impor- 
tant objects been achieved but by foment- 
ing in both these kingdoms a spirit of 
resistance to the overwhelming ambition 
of Buonaparté? To this end must all our ef- 
forts be now directed. This is the only en- 
gine which nowremains for us to work in op- 
position to Buonaparté’s gigantic designs. 

Why then, said marquis Wellesley, 
should we depart from that salutary line of 
policy ? what is there to dissuade or dis- 
courage us from adhering to it. Far my 
part, my lords, I can discover nothing in 
the aspect of Spanish affairs that wears 
any thing like the hue and complexion of 
despair. If, indeed, it had appeared that 


- this spirit began to languish in the breast 


of the patriotic Spaniards, if miscarriages, 
disasters, and defeats had been observed to 
damp the ardour and break down the 
energies of the Spanish mind, then might 
it be believed that further assistance to 
the Spanish cause would prove unavailing, 
But, fortunately for this country, my lords, 
not only is there life still in Spain, but her 
patriotic heart still continues to beat high: 
The generous and exalted sentiment, which 
first prompted us to lend our aid to the 
cause of Spain, should therefore be still 
maintained in full force, and should still 
inspirit us to continue that aid to the last 
moment of her resistance.—The struggle 
in which Spain is now engaged is not 
merely a Spanish struggle. _ No, my lords, 
in that struggle are committed the best, 
the very vital interests of England. With 
the fate of Spain the fate of England is 
now inseparably blended. Should we not 
therefore stand by her to the last? For my 
aly my lords, as an adviser of the crown, 

shall not cease to recommend to my So- 
vereign to continue to assist Spain to the 
latest moment of her resistance.—It should 
not dishearten us that Spain appears to be 
in the very crisis of her fate ; we should on 
the contrary extend a more anxious care 
over her at amoment so critical. For inna- 
ture, and above all in Spain, how often have 
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the apparent symptoms of dissolution been 
the presages of new life, and of renovated 
vigour. Therefore, my lords, I would 
cling to Spain in her Jast struggle, there- 
fore I would watch her last: agonies, I 
would wash and heal her wounds, 4 would 
receive her parting breath, I would catch 
and cherish the last vital spark of her 
expiring patriotism ; yes— 
Date, Vulnera lytaphis 

Abluam et extremussi quis super halitus errat, 

Ore legam. 

Nor let this be deemed a mere office of 
pious charity; nor an exaggerated repre- 
sentation of my feelings, nor an over- 
charged picture of the circumstances that 
callthem forth. In the cause of Spain, the 
cause of honour and of interest is equally 
involved and inseparably allied. It was 
a cause in favour of which the finest feel- 
ings of the heart urfite with the soundest 
dictates of the understanding. Under 
that conviction it is impossible for me to 
accede to the resolutions moved by the 
noble’ marquis, one of which tends to cen- 
sure transactions which, in my humble opi- 
nion, are entitled to praise, and the other 
purposes to impute blame to those on 
whom your approbation may be more 
justly conferred. 

The Earl of Moira observed, that from 
the whole of the statements and animad- 
versions of the noble marquis, not one sound 
position could be deduced hostile to the 
resolution before the House. ‘That minis- 
ters deserved censure for the injudicious 
system they had pursued throughout with 
regard to Spain, he had not the slightest 
floubt, nor had, he firmly believed, any 
man in the community, who had dispas- 
sionately considered the subject. They 
declined to avail themselves in due time of 
the glorious opportunity which the occa- 
sion presented, and when they interposed, 
their interposition was ill conducted. 


Through the overweening' vanity of the 
enemy, who calculated upon the prompt 


submission of the Spanish people, a spirit 
was excited in Spain, which, properly 
directed, might have materially altered 
the state of the continent. But instead of 
aiding that spirit with judgment, our gene- 
rals were sent out without instructions, 
and our ambassadors without any adequate 
or proper authority, The noble marquis 
had asked, whether any achievements had 
not been performed by our armies in the 
cause of the Spanish campaigns? that, 
however, was not the question for their 
lordships to consider on this discussion ; 
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but whether ministers had acted with wis- 
dom, and whether any achievement had 
occurred which produced or even tended 
to produce any useful result? But with 
respect to achievement, was the Walche- 
ren expedition in the memory of the noble 
marquis, when he used that word,.or was 
it possible to find 300 men from the Land’s 
End to Caithness, who did not loudly cen- 
demn that very ill conceived, and stilb 
worse executed project? If the noble mar- 
quis referred to ‘Talavera, he would ask him 
whether that engagement was productive of 
of any one solid advantage? It was said, in- 
deed, that the cause of the advance of lord 
Wellington into Spain was,that his station 
at Badajos served to produce acheck upon 
the French, and prevent them from pro- 
ceeding against the Spanish armies in the 
south of Spain; but he contended that the 
check would have been equally efficient 
if our army had remained in Portugal, 
while it would have escaped the calami- 
tous consequences of the battle of Tala 
vera. What, however, was the nature of 
the check ocgasioned by the course of lord 
Wellington? Why the French, notwith- 
standing that advance, succeeded in de- 
stroying the two Spanish armies, which it 
was now said he proposed to have pro- 
tected, while he was himself under the 
necessity of retreating. Much as he 
wished for the success of the Spanish 
cause, yet if it were meant to manage mat- 
ters as ministers had heretofore done, his 
decided conviction was, that it would be 
better at once to bringall our troops away 
from the Peninsula ; for if there were no 
prospect of saving Spain, our own army 
ought not to be unnecessarily risked, pers 
haps sacrificed. While he said this, he 
begged not to be understood as one 
who would recommend the desertion of 
Spain, while any prospect of success re- 
mained. ‘On the contrary, he would af-’ 
ford every possible aid towards combining 
and concentrating the energies of the 
Spanish people, with a view to the attain- 
ment of their great object. For, inde- 
pendently of any generosity of sentiment 
or feeling which should interest us in their 
cause, the success of that cause vitally 
concerned our own security. In fact, une 
less some means were contrived to alter 
the relative situation of this country with 
respect to France, he was persuaded that 


‘the war could not go on long without sub- 


jecting us to some dreadful calamity. 
Lord Sidmouth disapproved of the gé- 
neral conduct of. ministers, yet he could 
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not subscribe to the motion of his noble 
friend. Although he decidedly felt that 
instead of engaging in the impolitic expe- 
dition to the Scheldt, an army of at least 
10,000 men should have been sent to Spain, 
particularly when it was understood, that 
lord Wellington was advancing into that 
country, in order, by - a demonstration 
apon the coast. to create some diversion in 
his«favour. Although he could not help 
lamenting either the neglect of ministers, 
in collecting information, or their want of 
judgment in applying it, with regard to 
Spain, still he could not assent to the pro- 
position, which appeared to him to involve 
a censure upon the military conduct of 
two such able officers as sir John Moore 
and lord Wellington. For the latter he 
felt a high degree of admiration, but yet 
that couid not interfere in his mind with 
the praise due to the posthumous fame of 
sir John Moore—Yes, said the noble lord, 
*© Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to that whose course is run.” 

To the sagacity and judgment of the noble 
secretary of state with regard to Spain, he 
was ready to bear the highest testimony, 
and ‘he regretted very sincerely that re- 
course had not been had earlier to the ser- 
vices of that noble marquis. Indeed, upon 
the first intelligence of the enthusiasmwhich 
manifested itself in Spain in June 1808, he 
took occasion to express his opinion, to 
his noble friend,as to the peculiar propriety 
of immediately dispatching that noble 
Marquis upon a.mission to Spain.” He 
feared that he was sent too late for any 
efficient purpose, but still he would not 
abandon the cause of Spain.—No, the at- 
tachment he felt to that cause was such, 
that to use the words of Mr. Burke, he 
could never allow despair to check his hopes. 

' The Earl of Rosslyn spoke at length on 
the extraordinary and continued miscon- 
duct of the affairs of Spain, from the com- 
mencement of the contest. To this mis- 
conduct in the ministers of this country 
he attributed all the disasters which had 
befallen our army under the command of 
sir Join Moore. To-this misconduct and 
neglect of ministers, he also attributed the 
fatal consequences, that had attended the 
army of sir A.Wellesley at, and subsequent 


to, the’ battle of Talavera. Ministers had ; the common enemy; and we exhor 
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A. Wellesley had not advanced. ‘Thi 
was a mode of argument which could noe 
too much, be deprecated, for if once our 
armies abroad were to be governed’by ‘the 
gusts and whirlwinds of popular opinion 
at home, there was an end to their-safety 

asa contrast to this mode of conduct, he jp: 
stanced that of Jord’‘Chatham in 'the expe: 
dition to the Scheldt.—Theré could ‘being 
doubt but be might have made a landing 
and gained some very brilliant advantages 
in the outset, but the certain consequence 


} would have been, that he would have ost 


much if not the whole of his army in the 
end ; the noble lord had therefore savéd 
his army at the expence of his popularity: 
he begged pardon for the digression, but 
he could not avoid doing this justice to 
the military judgment of the noble earl, 
But to return to the affairs of the peninsula, 
he must remark from the whole of the dis- 
patches of the noble marquis, that the 
Spanish government was a mixture of de- 
ception, duplicity, and treachery. He was 
sorry the noble marquis had not been em- 
ployed sooner; if he had, the noble ford 
believed the contest would have been 
much more favourable to the patriots; but 
even with all the noble marquis’s exer- 
tions there was a passage in one of his dis, 
patches in which he seems to suppose he 
might have exceeded his instructions, 
from which he argued that the want of 
concert, or in short of any plan at all, in 
his Majesty’s ministers, had altogether pa> 
ralised every effort of those whom they 
employed in the Peninsula. 
Lord Borringdon defended the late cam- 
paign, as well as the conduct adopted to- 
wards Spain at the period of her first ré- 
sistance to the attack of France. Every 
principle of general policy, and every cite 
cumstance arising out of the particular 
character and condition of Spain forbad 
our attempting to interfere mrore than we 
had interfered in her internal affairs. 
Within three months after the first intelli- 
gence was received in this country, of the 
Spanish resistance, supplies to an enormous 
amount, and of every description, had 
been actually sent to Spain; 160,000 
muskets had arrived there; we gave 
them liberally every means of rae 
l 


invested that gallant general with a discre- | theni ‘by all our agents, to consolidate anil 


tionary power, which .was the next door | 


‘to a command to advance, and the mar- 
quis-had used an argument which he could 


mot but condemn, viz. in the situatian in ; 


which sir A. Wellesley stood, what would 


the people of this country have said-if sir , 


unite their several provincial -juntas into 


{ Nar: 
one government, in such a manner as to 


them might appear best. No good could 
have arisen from a greater interference ; 
we had no means of knowing whether the 
Spanish nation inclined to vest all authoe 
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rity: in the council of Castille ; in the junta 
of Seville; in a regency under the arch- 
bishop, of Toledo, or in one under a mem- 
ber of the Sicilian, or Portuguese branches 
of the Spanish family. All these modes of 
government were thought of, previously to 
the assembly of the Central Junta; and 
what policy ought to have led this go- 
vernment to interfere, or mark a prefer- 
ence of one of these modes of government 
over another? If, in subsequent periods 
his Majesty’s ambassador has been con- 
sulted by the Spaniards on matters of in- 
ternal government, that circumstance can 
alone be attributed to the confidence which 
our previous delicacy and forbearance had 
created. The consideration of the good or 
bad conduct of his Majesty’s ministers, 
with regard to the late campaign, is li- 
mited to the propriety or impropriety of 
their selection of the commander-in-chief 
and the extensive discretion which they 
placed in his hands. Lord Wellington’s 
conduct.in India, and at Vimiera, amply 
justified their choice. The papers upon 
the. table, coupled with his acts, proved 
him to be a statesman as well as a gene- 
ral; it had been alledged with truth that 
great injury had arisen to the common 
cause, in. the previous campaign, by a 
greater discretion not having been given 
tothe general. These considerations es- 
tablished as well the wisdom of the ap- 
pointment, as of the discretion given. 
The responsibility attached to that dis- 
cretion, had,in the most trying moments of 
the campaign, been manfully acknow- 
ledged by lord Wellington. Early in 
May his Majesty’s minister at Seville re- 


‘presented the spirit and determination of 


the Spaniards to have suffered no abate- 
ment, from one end of Spain to the other, 
the Spaniards called the war a crusade ; 
in June, the corps of Soult in one part of 
the peninsula, and the corps of Victor in 
another, were each in a state of unexam- 
pled distress. What would have been 
urged against lord Wellington, had he, 
under such circumstances, not advanced 
his army? He was not responsible for 
general Cuesta’s misconduct, after the 
battle of Talavera; that battle had in fact 
maintained the cause of Spain. It proved 
to all Europe our sincerity in the cause,- 
which, in Spain itself, had before been 
doubted ; without our entrance into Spain 
the Spanish armies must have been anni- 
hilated, At no period, andin no country, 
had the loss and sufferings of the French 
been so great as during the last. eighteen 
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‘months in Spain; our continuing at this 


time in_the peninsula, still upheld our 
hopes, as to the eventual result of this glo- 
rious cayse. _He was not at first among 
the most sanguine in his hopes, as to the 
ultimate success of the Spaniards; but 
those hopes, such as ‘they were,had under- 
gone no diminution. The Spaniards ap- 
peared to be returning in most parts of 
Spain, to that system of warfare which was 
recommended in a very able paper, called 
the Instructions from Seville, issued at an 
early period of the war. If they did so, 
they must be invincible. 

Lord. Holland animadverted with pecu- 
liar force upon the misconduct of minis-. 
ters with regard to Spain. Those who 
disapproved of our interposition at all in 
the cause of Spain, and those who were in- 
terested in the success of that cause, must, 
in his judgment, be equally disposed to 
condemn the course taken by ministers. 
If, indeed, there was any difference, it must 
be on the part of the friends to Spain, 
who must feel peculiarly mortified by the, 
disappointm f their wishes through the 
misjudging policy of those ministers; and 
he was one of those so mortified, for he 
never knew of any event that created a 
more lively interest in his mind, not ex- 
cepting the dawnof the French revolution, 
which, as well as the cause of Spain, he 
thought afforded a most favourable pros- 
pect for liberty. He censured the pane- 
gyric pronounced upon the judgment of 
the noble marquis; but the neglect to em- 
ploy that noble marquis sooner formed a 
ground of charge against ministers, as the 
panegyrist of the noble marquis must feel, 
Instead of employing the noble marquis to 
assist the Spanish government by his. wise 
councils, Mr. Frere and Mr. Stuart were 
sent out without any adequate instructions, 
particularly with regard to that most im- 
portant point, the arrangement of a sys- 
tem for conciliating the minds of the Spa- 
nish people by a redress of their griev- 
ances ; by a restoration of their rights, 
In addition he had also to charge minis- 
ters with not having sent out a sufficient 
force, or given proper instructions, or ade- 
quate provision, to even that force which 
it sent. After enforcing these points, the 
noble lord, ina strain of peculiar anima- 
tion, exhorted ministers to revise their 
plan of operations with regard to Spain; 
to consider the importance, if at -all prac- 
ticable, of preserving that country from 
the dominion of the enemy—above all, 
with respect to, our own security, to weigh 
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well the peculiar facilities for the invasion 
of Ireland, which the ports of Cadiz and 
Lisbou were calculated to afford. Having 
but two nights since refused to conciliate 
Ireland by rejecting the just claims of 
three-fourths of its population, it behoved 
ministers to look carefully to that point. 
As to the fate of New Spain, if Old Spain 
should not be liberated, his advice would 
be to promote the establishment of such a 
system of government inthe former as good 
statesmen could alone approve in any 
country, namely, a system founded upon 
the opinions and wishes of the people. 

The Earl of Ross observed, that having 
read the papers presented to the House, 
and from a full consideration of the opera- 
tions in Spain, he was impressed with the 
propriety of opposing the motion. 

The Earl of Darnley supported the mo- 
tion, and argued that to the imbecility of 
ministers the disasters of that and other 
campaigns were solely attributable. 

The question being loudly called for, a 
division then took place upon the marquis 
of Lansdowne’s resolution, when the num- 
bers were, Contents 33 ; Non-contents 65 ; 
Majority against the Resolution 32. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 8. 


[PeTition AND REMONSTRANCE FROM 
NotrinGHam For RerorM IN PARLIAMENT, 
THERELEASE OF Sik Francis BurpttT,&c. ] 
Mr. Smith presented a Petition and Re- 
monstrance from the freeholders, bur- 
gesses, and inhabitants of the town and 
county of the town of Nottingham, setting 
forth, “ That, whilst most of the nations 
on the continent of Europe have been 
sunk in despotism, and, in consequence, 
involved in anarchy, it has been the glory 
of England to-possess a limited monarchy, 
a happy constitution, consisting of King, 
Lords, and Commons, in Parliament assem- 
bled—That the petitioners hail, with rap- 
ture, that branch of the legislature which 
forms the democracy of the constitution, 
the House of Commons, receiving it as the 
peculiar blessing of Englishmen, the pal- 
Jadium of our liberties, on the preservation 
of which depends the salvation of our coun- 
try; and that the petitioners cannot there- 
fore be justly charged with any wish to 
lower the dignity of this branch of the 
constitution, when they humbly request a 
patient hearing of their grievances, and a 
redress of what they conceive to be their 
wrongs; and that, under this conviction, 





they beg leave to call the attention of the 
House to a statement offered to be proved 
at the bar, and still remaining uncontra- 
dicted on the Journals of the House, that 
$00 members of the House, comprizing 
nearly one half of the whole number, are 
in fact, returned to the House by 150 Peers; 
the petitioners appeal to the House, whe. 
ther this glaring fact be not in direct op.’ 
position to the original design of the con. ’ 
stitution ; whether the Commons House of 
Parliament, instead of being a check upon 
the Lords, and upon the throne, is not in 
danger of becoming, by this means, an 
humble dependant upon the aristocracy, 
or the tool of the crown; whether it be’ 
probable that the sentiments of the Peers 
should, in tvery respect, accord with the 
sentiments of the people, whose Guardians 
and Representatives the Commons are ex- 
pected to be; and that the petitioners are 
induced to make this appeal at the present 
time, in consequence of several recent oc- 
currences, in which a majority of the mem- 
bers has not only acted in opposition to 
the voice of the people, but (the peti- 
tioners are compelled to state,) has, in their 
estimation, violated the liberties and birth- 
rights of Englishmen; and the petitioners 
pray, thatthe House would coolly and de- 
liberately review that clause in the Bill of 
Rights, upon which Mr. John Gale Jones 
was arraigned at the bar, and condemned 
to confinement in a prison during the plea- 
sure of the House, the petitioners ask, 
whether the clause which he was charged 
with having violated, ‘ that the freedom 
of speech, or debates and proceedings in 
parliament, ought not to be impeached or 
questioned in any court or place out of 
Parliament,” was not intended to check 
the encroachments of a despotic king upon 
the liberties of the people, not to screen 
their representatives from the people’s 
animadversion ; in proof that this was its 
meaning, the petitioners refer the House to 
the last clause in the same glorious Bill, 
which states “ that no declarations, judg- 
ments, doings, or proceedings, to the pre- 
judice of the people, in any of the said 
premises, ought in any wise to be drawn 
hereafter in consequence or example ;” 
the petitioners ask whether the House have 
not converted one clause “ to the prejudice 
of the people,” and, by depriving a British 
subject of his liberty, without a trial by 
his peers, acted with a vigour beyond the 
law ; and that the petitioners beg leave to 
state to the House their opinion, that it is 
not only the right, but the duty, of every 
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representative to lay t 
tuents the motives of his public conduct, 
and appeal to them for their sanction and 
approbation : impressed with this convic- 
tion, the petitioners learn with sorrow that 
sir Francis Burdett, for a statement of his 
opinions to his constituents, has been drag- 

ed from his family and home by an order 
of the House, and conveyed by an army 
of soldiers to the Tower ; and that, whilst 
the utmost stretch of power is exercised 
upon those who in the opinion of the peti- 
tioners are not merely innocent, but de- 
serving of the gratitude of their country, 
they observe with concern and mortifica- 
tion, that the highest state delinquents in- 
cur not even so much as their censure— 
Lord Castlereagh, an acknowledged traf- 
ficker of seats in the House, is politely ex- 
cused, and kindly forgiven—the House 
has refused even to inquire into the con- 
duct of Mr. Perceval, the first minister of 
the crown, though charged with conniv- 
ing at practices at which our ancestors 
would have startled with indignation, 
« because those practices are as notorious 
as the noon day sun;” and that these 
and other grievances imperiously demand 
the petitioners to call for a thorough Re- 
form of the House of Commons; they 
therefore humbly but urgently pray, that, 
as a preliminary step, the House will im- 
mediately order the liberation of John 
Gale Jones and sir F. Burdett, and then 
lend every assistance in their power to- 
wards the attainment of a complete Re- 
form in the Representation ; the peti- 
tioners are confident that they utter the 
sentiments of millions of Britons, when 
they appeal to the noblest feelings by 
which man can be actuated, the love of 
his fellow men; when they address them- 
selves to the cool dictates of the unbiassed 
judgment of the House, when the peti- 
tioners call upon the House, for the pre- 
servation of its own dignity, to grant them 
a radical Reform, they believe that the 
happiness of the nation, and the salvation 
of the country, depend upon it; only let 
the House of Commons be the fair Repre- 
sentatives of the people, and the peti- 
tioners are persuaded that they will have 
no occasion to complain of the violation 
of their privileges, for their privileges and 
our liberties would ever accord: around 
such a House of Commons the people of 
England would raliy with enthusiasm and 
rapture; they would unite with them in 
one common cause, and be ready to shed 


the last drop of their blood in their pro- 
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tection and defence.”’—Ordered to lie’ 
upon the table. 

[Petition From RocHESTER FOR THE 
Recease oF Sir F. Burpett, &c.}] Mr. - 
Calcraft presented a Petition from the 
citizens and inhabitants of the ancient city’ 
of Rochester, legally assembled under the: 
Guildhall of the said city, setting forth, 
“«« That the petitioners beg leave to state, 
that they deeply lament the agitation’ 
which prevails in the public mind in cone’ 
sequence of the late proceedings in par- 
liament relative to Mr. John Gale Jones 
and sir F. Burdett, and that they do not 
presume to interfere with the exercise of 
the lawful privileges of the House, but at 
the same time cannot refrain from express~ 
ing their humble opinions, that in the im- 
prisonment of Mr. John Gale Jones and 
sir F. Burdett, those privileges have been 
considerably overstrained ; and therefore 
request that the House will be pleased to 
revise their late proceedings, and restore 
those persons to their liberty ; of which, in 
the opinions of the petitioners, they now 
are unconstitutionally deprived ; and that 
the petitioners cannot but deplore the vote 
given by the House upon the late inquiry 
into the Walcheren Expedition, as contra- 
ry to the wishes, opinion, and expectation 
of the country, and as tending to induce a 
belief that the power of government has 
an excessive weight in the deliberations 
of the House; and that the petitioners 
see, with alarm, the enormous influence 
acquired by the number of sinecure and 
other places given to the disposal of the 
crown, whereby ministers, utterly unfit 
for their situations in the present critical 
posture of affairs, are supported, in opposi- 
tion to the general wishes of the country, 
whose confidence they neither deserve 
nor possess ; and humbly stating, that the 
defective and decayed state of the repre- 
sentation operate, in their opinions, to in- 
crease the grievances so generally com- 
plained of; and therefore praying, that 
the House will make such reform in the 
representation as may: restore public con- 
fidence, and afford a reasonable hope of 
a due attention being given to the na- 
tional complaint.” Ordered to lie on the 
table. ie 

[ Appress AND‘DECLARATION FROM KING- 
STON uPON HULL, RESPECTING THE Com- 
MITMENT OF Sir F. Burvett.] Mr. Stani- 
forth prevented an Address and Declara- 
tion of the there-undersigned inhabitants of 
the town of Kingston-upon-Hall, the 
county of the same town, and the parish 
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of Scuicoates, in the county of York, adja- 
cent thereto; setting forth, « That the un- 
. dersigned,aiarined by the insidious andire- 
peated attempts which have been lately 
made by au active and factious party,, 
uwnuer the specious pretext. of reform, to 
aubvert (as they, believe) the very basis 
of the constitution; and indignant at the 
unwarranted and shameless. assumption of 
the description of “ merchants, tradesmen, 
aad principal inhabitants of this town and 
the neighbourhood,” under which.a Pe- 
tition expressive of sentiments they abhor, 
has been, or will be presented.tothe House,, 
feel. that it has become a duty to themselves 
and their country, to unmask the impos- 
ture, and avow their own genuine and un- 
biassed opinion, not therefore concealing 
their names, or their numbers, under the 
dubious. and. deceptious signature of a 
ehairman ; they do solemnly. and indivi- 
dually. protest against the petition, which 
they suppose to be now upon the table of 
the House, as from the town of Kingston- 
wpon Hull and its vicinity, as by, no means 
containing the sentiments of either the 
most respectable or the most numerous 
part of their inhabitants; they cannot 
better describe the character of the meet- 
ing, at which the petition alluded to was 
yoted, or rather acclaimed, than by stat- 
ing that it was convened contrary to the 
sense, and in defiance of the refusal of 
their chief magistrate, and was not 
ashamed to tolerate expressions of insult 
towards the magistracyitself; thus mislead- 
ing the minds of the lower classes, and 
exciting principles of insubordination and 
discontent. So impelled, permit them 
respectfully and most seriously to declare 
that upon the important question now at 
issue respecting the privileges of the House, 
and the more immediate exercise of those 
privileges in the case, of sir F. Burdett 
(against. which the efforts of faction are at 
present directed) they do entirely and 
sincerely approve of the resolutions and 
conduct, which the House has adopted ; 
and. they trust that the House will con- 
tinue. firm and resolute in maintaining the 
liberties,franchises,privileges, and jurisdic- 
tion of parliament, as not only the true 
and unalienable birthright and inheritance 
of. the subjects of these kingdoms, but as 
the last and best, the strong and impreg- 
nable, barrier of their own rights, liberties 
and independence; and in so far as the 
House shall, assert them, by legal and con- 
stitutional means, they pledge themselves 


iw support of the House ;, May the wisdom 





ofthe. Most High inspire their counsels, 
that, under. the blessing of his providence, 


this happy country, which has so.long, | 


flourished in wealth, and freedom, may, in, 
despite alike of the. mischievous attempts 
of wicked, or misguided men at home, 
or the restless ambition of enemies abroad, 
remain, as it.now is, the glory and’ the 
pride. of Britons, and, the envy, of the 
world.!”’——Ordered. to. lie upon the table. 
[Psririons oF ProtesTANTs AND Cuais. 
TIANS, FOR LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE.] Mp, 
Whitbread presented a Petition from. the. 
there-undersigned Protestants, on behalf, of. 
‘themselves and. others who agree with, 
ithem. in. considering absolute Liberty of. 
‘Conscience respecting religion to be the, 
unalienable right of all men; setting 
forth, “« That it isthe duty of all men to, 
examine, as diligently as may bein their. 
power, the doctrines of religion, and, after: 
such diligent examination, to adopt and, 
to profess what may appear to them, to be 
the truth; and that, in the performance of 
that duty, men ought not to be obstructed, 
or discouraged, or otherwise tempted 
to act hypocritically, by any law tending 
to biass them in the course of such examir 
nation of the doctrines of religion, by sub- 
jecting them, in the case of their dissent. 
iag from the doctrines of any established 
church, to suffer death by burning, os 
otherwise, or to suffer any corporal or lies 
cuniary punishment, or to be injured in 
their reputation by any disability more.or 
less disgraceful ; and more particularly 
that they ought not to be injured, by ex- 
clusion trom the service of their country, 
by bearing arms in its defence at a crisis 
of great national danger such as that which 
is now impending over theBritish empire; 
and that the petitioners acknowledge, with 
high. satisfaction, that, in the present 
reign, considerable progress hath been 
made towards the full restoration of the 
rights of. conscience, by the wisdom. of 
parliament, and the benignity of the 
King, rescinding various laws, in whole or 
or in part, which were violations of. those 
rights; yet, since other penal laws, not 
less injurious to those rights, remain unrer 
pealed—since some of these laws subject 
to corporal punishments.or pecuniary. pe- 
nalties—others, as in the case of, the Test 
Laws, passed in the reign of Charles. 2, 
subject to disgrace, disability, and, privar 
tion of civil rights, persons whose only of- 
fence it is, that, in conformity with, their 
duty, they have examined, the doctrines 
of religion, and, by; such examination, have 
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peen induced to embrace and to profess 
téligious opinions different ‘from the doc- 
trines of the established church—the pe- 
titioners feel it to be their duty humbly 
put earnestly to remonstrate against the 
Jonger continuance of any of these intole- 
rant laws; and they do, in ‘conformity 
with the premisés, expressly petition the 
House, that every such unjust law may be 
repealed, and the rights of conscience 
may thus be restored ‘to all the subjects of 
the united kingdom; at the same time 
they declare to the House, that, if the le- 
gislature of their country should not feel 
themselves convinced, as the petitioners 
do, that every trace of intolerance ought 
tobe immediately expunged from our sta- 


tutes, yet, if the repeal or modification of | 
any of our intolerant laws should nowtake | 


place, particularly if theTest Laws,as they 
affect our military force by sea and land, 
should now be relaxed in this part of the 


United Kingdom in the same manner as. 


they have been relaxed in Treland; the 
petitioners would view, with heartfelt gra- 
titude, any such méasure as a still farther 


advance towards the complete restoration ; 
of the rights of conscience: and, at this’ 


crisis particularly, would consider that 


modification of the Test Laws which has. 


been alluded to as having the most salu- 
tary tendency to unite with the Protes- 


tant part of the community a numerous: 


and respectable body of our Catholic fel- 
low subjects ina zealous defence of the 
empire against the meditated attack of our 
gigantic and all-grasping enemy.” 

r. Whitbread also presented a petition 
from the there-undersigned Christians, on 
behalf of themselves and others who agree 
with them in considering absolute liberty 
of conscience respecting religion to be 
the unalienable right of all men; setting 
forth, “ That it is the duty of all men to 
examine, as diligently as may be in their 
power, the doctrines of religion, and, after 
such diligent examination, to adopt and 
toprofess what may appear to them to 
be the truth ; and that, in the performance 
ofthat duty, men ought not to be obstruct- 
ed or discouraged, or otherwise tempted to 
act hypocritically, by any law tending 
to bias them in the course of such exami- 
nation of doctrines of religion, by sub- 
Jecting them, in the case of their dissent- 
ing from the doctrines of any established 
church,to suffer death by burning or other- 
wise, or to suffer corporal or pecuniary 
punishment, or to be injured in their re- 
putation by disability more or ‘less dis- 
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graceful; and that the petitioners ac- 
knowledge, with'high satisfaction, that in 
the present reign, considerable progress 
hath been made towards the full restora- 
tion of the rights of conscience, by the 
wisdom of Parliament and the ‘benignity 
of the King, rescinding various laws, in 
whole or in part, which were violations of 
those rights ; yet, since other penal laws, 
not less injurious to those rights, remain 
unrepealed, since some of those laws sub- 
ject to corporal punishments or pecuniary 
nenalties ; others, as in the case of the 
Test Laws, passed in the reign of Charles 
II. subject to disgrace, disability, and pri- 
vation of civil rights, persons whose only 
offence it is, that, in conformity with their 
duty, they have examined the doctrines 
of religion, and, by such examination, 
have been induced to embrace and to pro- 
fess religious opinions different from the 
doctrines of the established church; the 
petitioners feel it to be their duty humbly 
but earnestly to remonstrate against the 
longer continuance of any of these into- 
lerant laws ; and they do, in conformity 
with the premises, expressly petition the 
House, that every such unjust law may be 
repealed, and the rights of conscience 
may thus be restored to all the subjects of 
the united kingdom; at the same time 
they declare to the House, that, if the le. 
gislature of their country should not feeb 
themselves convincéd, as the petitionere 
do, that every trace of intolerance ought 
to be immediately expunged from our 
statutes, yet, if the repeal or modification 
of any of our intolerant laws should now 
take place, particularly if the Test Laws, 
as far as they affect our military force by 
sea and land, should now be relaxed, the 
petitioners would view, with sincere gra~ 
titude, any such measure as a still further 
advance towards the complete restoration 
of the rights of conscience ; and, at this 
crisis, would consider it as having a salu- 
tary tendency to allay religious animosi- 
ties, and to unite the great mags of the 
community in a zealous defence of the 
empire against the meditated attack of our 
gigantic and all-grasping enemy.” 

Mr. Whitbread said, he entirely con- 
curred with every sentence contained in 
the petitions. He felt proud that he 
had been selected to present these pe- 
titions, which were put into his hand by 
a venerable and worthy character, Mr. 
Wyvil, who enforced the purest doctrines, 
and acted up to them, and who had spent 
a laborious, useful, industrious, and inno- 
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cent life in the most laudable pursuits, the 
remnant of which would be sweetened, if 
he was instrumental in having these re- 
strictions removed. 

Mr. W. Smith agreed in opinion with 
his hon. friend, and concurred in the prin- 
ciples laid down in the petitions, which 
-were just and well-founded. If the House 
shut their eyes against the prayers of the 
petitions, the Catholics could not expect 
to be emancipated. 

The petitions were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

[Monument To Lorp CoLiincwoop. } 
Mr. Yorke congratulated himself, that the 
first occasion he had to address the House 
in his official capacity, should be to call 
their attention to a measure, the object of 
which was to do justice to the merits and 
memory of that meritorious and elevated 
character, lord Collingwood, by voting 
him a monument, to commemorate the 
gratitude of the country for his many 
noble and splendid services. In doing 
this, it might not be amiss*to mention 
some traits in the noble lord’s character, 
which perhaps were not. much known, but 
which ought to be universally so. Lord 
Collingwood entered into the naval ser- 
-vice, under the auspices and protection of 
admiral sir Hyde Parker, an officer of 
great merit and celebrity, and one to 
whom the country had been eminently in- 
debted for many gallant actions. After 
passing through all the subordinate offices 
of the navy, he came to be post captain 
at the same time with lord Nelson, and 
there had ever subsisted the warmest 
friendship between these two heroes. The 
first occasion in which he had an oppor- 
tunity of particularly signalizing, himself, 
was as captain to admiral sir G. Bowyer 
on the memorable first of June, in which 
he highly distinguished himself. He then 
served under lord St. Vincent, at the me- 
morable battle of the cape of that name, 
and highly distinguished himself by co- 
vering lord Nelson in the Captain, and 
thereby enabling him to take two ships of 
far superior force to his own. As an in- 
stance of his laudable jealousy of fame, 
and his anxiety rather to deserve than to 
obtain it, he thought it right to mention 
the circumstance of his having been acci- 
dentally omitted in the number of those 
captains who obtained medals for their 
services in the action of the first of June. 
So deeply: was this omission felt by lord 
Collingwood, that when his distinguished 
getvices in the battle of cape St, Vincent 
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were thought worthy of this distinction, 
he declined the medal unless he received 
along with it an acknowledgment of hig 
having deserved a medal in the action of 
the first of June. Lord Spencer, tie then 
lord of the Admiralty, very properly ac. 
ceded to the justice of this requisition, 
and lord Collingwood received the two 
rewards he had so well earned in the baty 
tles of the first of June and of Cape Si, 
Vincent. He was afterwards detached’ 
second in command to lord Nelson at Tray 
falgar, and had his share in the glory. of 
that memorable battle. He was first, en 
gaged with the St. Anne, one of the latgest 
ships of the Spanish navy, and afterwards 
with several others in the same fleet, 
which he either took or drove off, . But 
the merit of lord Collingwood did not rest 
here, for after the loss of lord Nelson, he 
took on him the chief command of the 
fleet, and by his active valour and superior 
skill, saved four of the enemy’s ships 


which otherwise would have got away, 


and concluded the engagement in a man- 
ner at once redounding highly to. the 
bravery and intrepidity of the British 
navy, and to the superior skill and ability 
of its commanders. From that day he 
continued in the chief command of the 
fleet, and made such masterly dispositions, 
as secured and blocked up the Mediterra- 
nean; and at the time he was snatched 
from us, he was adored by the fleet, 
dreaded by the enemy, and admired by 
all who heard of his conduct. He be- 
lieved no one would differ with him on 
this subject, and therefore moved: “ That 
an Address be presented to his Majesty, 
praying, that he would be graciously 
pleased to give directions that a Monu- 
ment be erected in the cathedral of St. 
Paul’s, to the memory of vice admiral 
lord viscount Collingwood, and that an 
inscription should be made, setting forth 
his eminent services, and particularly his 
skill and courage displayed in the ever 
memorable battle of Trafalgar, on the 21st 
of October, 1805, and that this House 
would make good the expences of the 
same,” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn was so far from dis- 
senting from the present proposition, that 
he thought if there was no precedent for 
it, if lords Rodney and Howe had nat 
been voted Monuments though they had 
not died in action, still he thought the 
House were bound to make a precedent in 
the present case. 

Sir C. Pole bore his testimony to the 
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merits of lord Collingwood.—The motion 
was then agreed to mem. con. 

(Mr. C. W. Wynn’s ResoLutions REs- 
pecTinG Privirece.] Mr. Charles Wil- 
liams Wynn, pursuant to notice, called the 
attention of the House to the situation in 
which its privileges were placed, by the 
actions lately commenced against their 
Speaker and Serjeant, by sir F. Burdett, 
and the proceedings which had taken 

lace on that subject. 

He had delayed, as long as possible, to 
bring this question forward, in the hope 
that it would have been taken up by some 
member of greater experience and ability; 
but as that had not been the case, the 
sense which he entertained of the absolute 
necessity of some step being taken, ren- 
dered it his imperious duty tu submit to 
the House, his view of the true state of the 
question. 

By the notice which had been delivered 
to the Speaker by Mr. Ellis, attorney to 
sir Francis Burdett, it was expressly de- 
clared, that this action was commenced 
against him for an act done by him as 
Speaker. 
highest breach of privilege, of which an 
individual could be guilty. Yet what 
had been the proceedings of the House 
upon it? They merely entered the Notice 
on the Journals, and then referred it to 
aCommittee. That Committee reported, 

«That the bringing these actions 
against the Speaker and Serjeant, for acts 
done in obedience to the orders of the 
House, is a breach of privilege.—That it 
appeared, that in several instances of ac- 
tions commenced in breach of privilege, 
the House had proceeded by commitment, 
not only against the party, but against the 
solicitor, and other persons concerned ; 
but that the commitment wonld not ne- 
cessarily put a stop to the actions.—And 
that, though the House should think fit to 
commit the solicitor, or other persons 
concerned in commencing these actions, 
yet it would be expedient, that the House 
should give leave to the Speaker, or Ser- 
Jeant, to appear to the said actions, and to 
plead tothe same, for the purpose of bring- 
ing under the knowledge of the court, the 
authority under which they acted.” 

Here were, in effect, three distinct re- 
solutions of the Committee, upon which 
the House was called to declare its opi- 
nion ; yet, of these three, they had no- 
ticed only the last, leaving the other two 
without any comment whatever. 
~In every former instance, where a 
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This, initself, constituted the’ 





breach of privilege had been reported by 
a committee, the House had felt it neces. 
sary to pronounce its judgment upon that 
report, and for the benefit of posterity, to 
record on the journals, that the facts there 
stated did constitute an offence. Cases 
might, indeed; be found, where the House 
had, for different reasons, thought it inex- 
pedient to inflict any punishment; but, 
even there, they usually stated by a reso- 
lution, their sense of the offence commit- 
ted, and their reasons for inflicting no 
punishment upon it, in the particular 
matter before them. Such was the case of 
lord Castlereagh, in the very last session 
of parliament. Here the House had passed 
over the whole transaction, as if it was a 
legal, allowable, and laudable course 
which -had been pursued. 

The country was bound to presume, as 
things now stood, that the House of Com- 
mons did not consider the action which 
had been commenced as any infringement 
of its privileges. The silence ofthe House, 
in this instance, constituted an abandon- 
ment of all'such privilege, and it would 
become difficult, perhaps impracticable, 
to resume it upon any similar occasion in 
future. Could the House, with any co- 
lour of justice, hereafter proceed against 
any solicitor, who should again serve such 
a Notice on the Speaker? What was to 
prevent Mr. Gale Jones, or any other 
person who had incurred the displeasure 
of the House, from adopting the same 
course? Or why should any attorney, 
to whom they might apply, hesitate to 
undertake their suit ? Suppose him, hav- 
ing done so, called to the bar of the 
House: might he not, for his justification, 
refer to the journals, and state, that the 
parliament of 1810 had full cognizance of 
the whole progress of such an action, and 
that, though a Committee had reported it 
to be a breach of privilege, the House had 
studiously avoided agreeing to that report, 
or taking any step to interrupt the course 
of such an action, and had, on the cons 
trary, recognised its legality and propriety 
by directing the Speaker to plead to it ? 

It had been urged, on the other side of 
the House, that this case was similar to 
those where a Habeas Corpus had been 
sued out, by persons committed by the 
House ; ard it had- been asked, whether 
the Solicitor employed to: obtainit had 
ever. been punished ? The cases were 
widely different. There the solicitor 
might not know under what authority 
the prisoner was committed, until a 
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return had been made to the Habeas 
Corpus. The House had no know- 
ledge that any solicitor was employed 
to sue out the Habeas Corpus.’ In fact, 
none need be employed; for, by law, 
the gaoler was bound to apply for it on 
the requisition of the prisoner. Here the 
knowledge, that the solicitor was fully 
aware of the nature of the action, was 
forced upon the House by the terms of the 
Notice. They could not shut their eyes 
toit. Many instances there undoubtedly 
were, where common prudence and good 
sense would induce the members of the 
House to pass over offences altogether. 
Of such a nature, perhaps, in the opinion 
of many, was the paper of Mr. Gale Jones, 
when it was originally complained of; 
but when it had been once regularly 
noticed, and by a formal complaint forced 
on the attention of the House, no member 
could doubt any longer as to the course to 
be pursued, or could hesitate to concur 
in the vote which the House fina!ly passed 
upon that occasion, however he might 
have been disinclined to the original 
agitation of the question. 
Two of his. Majesty’s ministers (Messrs. 
Yorke and Perceval) had declared, that 
the question was now before a tribunal, 
whose decision would set it atrest. Did 
they mean to contend then, that if the 
opinion of the King’s judges should be ad- 
verse to the privileges of this House, such 
a decision could destroy them? Or did 
they intend, that, in sucha case, the Com- 
mons should carry the question, by writ of 
error, before the other House of Parliament 
end that they should humbly sue for their 
privileges atthe bar of the House of Lords? 
. No persons could be so short sighted, as 
not to perceive, that whatever might be 
the decision of the King’s Bench, it could 
not be final. It could not set the ques- 
tion at rest. The question must again be 
brought before the Lords, either by the 
House of Commons, or by those who re- 
sist its privileges. Perhaps it might be 
said, as ‘in a former instance, that the 
Lords would be as careful of the privilege 
of the Commons as their own. On the 
Contrary, it-appeared from history, that it 
was from the other House of Parliament 
that the privileges of the Commons had 
experienced the most frequent and-severe 
attacks; and i€ it should once become es- 
tablished, that the commitments of the 
louse of Commons can, by appeal, be 
brought under the judicature of tie Lords, 
the equality which has hitherto subsisted 
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between these two branches of the legis. 
lature would be destroyed for ever, and the 
Commons would retain no privileges, but 
what the Lords should, by their judgments 
on different occasions, think proper to ady 
init them to. 

The only rule which could preserve the 
independence of each House of Parliament 
was that which the wisdom of our ances. 
tors had established: “ that each shall 
possess a separate, complete, and exclusive 
judicature, upon all matters aflecting its 
own privileges.” 

This principle, which for ages had been 
the foundation and bulwark of privilege, 
the House was now advised to abandon, 
It was now invited to believe, that those 
privileges, without which it could not ex. 
ist, might safely be allowed to rest alto- 
gether on the decision of the judges of the 
courts of law in Westminster-hal!l, From 
the respect which was due to the legal 
and constitutional knowledge of those high 
and distinguished magistrates, there could 
be little doubt, perhaps, that their opinions 
would be found favourable to the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons: yet 
could it be concealed, that men of great 
eminence ‘in the profession of the law, 
persons who had already filled, and might 
again fill, the highest situations, had de- 
clared an adverse opinion? Suppose them 
upon the bench hereafter, and such a ques- 
tion brought before them, what must then 
be their judgment, and what would be the 
situation of the House under it. If the 
House allowed these actions to proceed, 
they must now determine, what step they 
would take, with respect to any judge 
who should deny their privilege of com> 
mitment. Would they impeach, and so 
submit the question, in another shape, to 
the judicature of the Lords; or would they 
be reduced to the necessity of committing 
the judge by their own authority? He 
had, himself, no doubt whatever, that if 
the House should be placed in such ex- 
treme difficulties, the latter would be the 
only course which it could be safe for 
them to pursue: and great as their reluct- 
ance must be to take such a step, it was 
fit that the House should be prepared to 
go this length, in order to meet those dif- 
ficulties, which must unavoidably result 
from the course they were now pursuing. 

Furthermore, he dreaded the precedent 
now sanctioned by the House, and its ef- 
fect hereafter. The judges might affirm 
the present commitment by the House of 
Commons and yet might entertain 9 ques- 
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tion and discussion of the grounds upon 
which such commitment had been made ; 
and would they not thus establish a prece- 
dent for revising the decisions of the 
House, in questions of privilege, as ef- 
fectually as if they should formally decide 
in favour of sir Francis Burdett? Should 
ihis once be established, the consequence 
was obvious ; there would be a stop put 
toall the principal functions of the House. 
Its inquisitorial power would be set at de- 
fiance, when every witness who refused his 
attendance, or prevaricated in his evi- 
dence, might bring his action against the 
Speaker, and appeal to two other tribunals, 
either of whom might differ from the de- 
termination of the House, and thus annul 
its proceedings. 

It had been triumphantly asked, whe- 
ther the commitment of the Solicitor would 
be sufficient to stop the progress of the 
present actions? ‘To this it was sufficient 
to answer, that the dread of such punish- 
ment had hitherto been found sufficient to 
prevent all persons from commencing, or 
being concerned in maintaining similar 
suits; and that it was somewhat early to 
say, that those measures which had always 
hitherto proved efficacious for the defence 
of our privileges, would, if now resorted 
to, be wholly insufficient. 

He should, not, however, propose, that 
the House should now immediately pro- 
ceed to commit the solicitor; for although 
he had already stated, that this would, in 
the first instance, have been the properest 
course, yet after passing over the original 
offence for so long a time, it might now 
appear harsh and severe to visit it with 
the most rigorous exercise of the power of 
the House. He should, therefore, move 
a resolution, similar to one which he found 


on the Journals of the 26th January 1703, | 


declaring the commencement of any ac- 
tion, for acts done by the erder of the 
House, to be a high breach of privilege ; 
and afterwards another, stating sir Francis 
Burdett’s actions against the Speaker and 
Serjeant to be of this description. 

If, after the House had given this pub- 
lic notice, these actions should be further 
proceeded in, it would undoubtedly be 
necessary to commit every person con- 
cerned in carrying them on. 

He felt himself here compelled to ad- 
mit, that he had himself, though with ex- 
treme reluctance, consented to the resolu- 
tion, permitting the Speaker and Serjeant 
to appear in the present actions. The 
enly ground upon which he so consented, 





was, that which is stated in the report. of 
the Committee, viz. that it was expedient 
to bring under the knowledge of the 
court of King’s Bench, upon record, the 
fact, that these actions were instituted, 
for the purpose of questioning acts done 
officially, under the authority of the House 
of Commons, and not in any individual 
capacity. 

In adopting this resolution, the House 
had, perhaps, gone too far, but certainly 
to the utmost limits of safe and reasonable 
concession. The Speaker had pleaded, 


, and the court was fully informed of the 


nature of the action. This then is the 

latest moment for the assertion of our pri- 

vileges. What, then, isnow to be done? 
Recur to that principle, which governed 


| the practice of your ancestors, the princi- 


ple, that the proceedings of the House of 
Commons, in matters of privilege, shall 
not be questioned by any other tribunal. 

For the preservation of this vital princi- 
ple, new measures must be taken, if new 
measures are necessary: and who, in 
such a case, would hesitate to make a pre- 
cedent, if it were true that none could be 
found, : 
Here, however, your own Journals will 
point out to you a course which has been 
repeatedly pursued in former times, by 
which the House had cancelled proceed- 
ings derogatory to its dignity or privileges. 

He referred to the cases of lord New- 
burgh, in 1669 ; the Middlesex justices, 
in 1716; the commitment of the messenger 
by the lord mayor,in 1771: inall of 
which the House had erdered the records 
of the inferior courts to be laid on the:ta- 
ble, and had directed the obnoxious pro- 
ceedings to be there taken offthe file, and 
destroyed. 

It was an additional recommendation of 
this mode of acting that it obviated all 
possibility of contest with the court of 
King’s Bench ; though even the certainty 
of such a contest would not be a conside- 
ration to.deter him from any steps, which 
might be necessary for the preservation of 
privilege. 

Many persons there were, however, 
who thought that these measures were in- 
deed the proper course, but not the most 
prudent ; that, they were too strong for 
the present moment ; and that we should 
now conciliate. 

The opportunity, however, of giving 
weight to these considerations, seemed to 
have been suffered to go by. As soon as 
the original complaint made to the House 
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had been adopted by it, the country could 
not be deceived by any pretences to con- 
ciliation; nor would they have attributed 
such a conduct to any other motive, but 
those of unworthy ¢owardice. 

Was it likely, that those persons could 
be conciliated, who had directed their at- 
tacks against the House of Commons, sim- 
ply because they thought that, at the pre- 
sent moment, this was more valuable than 
either of the other branches of the legis- 
lature? They would laugh to see the 
House affect moderation, by abandoning 
what for ages, had beenits only guard and 
defence. 

It was much the same sort of pledge of 
conciliation and peace, which a great 
country was formeriy called upon to give 
to its enemies, by surrendering the whole 
of its fleet. The moment of conflict was 
not that for concession, even if concession 
were, on other grounds, advisable, instead 
of being ruinous and destructive. If the 
House wished to be respected by the re- 
flecting part of the community, it must 
respect itself. ‘The House of Lords and 
the court of King’s Bench could not defend 
it, if it wanted courage to vindicate its 
own rights. These were times, when it 
was necessary to rise above the dread of 
temporary unpopularity. The House should 
recollect the great man, whose loss they 
all had so lately deplored, who pursued 
his course firm and undeviating, frequently 
in direct opposition to the prevailing cla- 
mour ; who, when the spirit of the nation 
was sunk to the lowest ebb of degradation, 
when the populace had actually drawn in 
triumph a French general through the 
streets of London, had stood forward, 
almost alone, and raised their spirits by 
his own, To the stand then made by 
that illustrious person, and the small pha- 
janx which rallied round him, it was to be 
attributed, that the ancient fortitude of the 
country was restored ; that during seven 
years of war which had since occurred we 
had heard of no petitions for peace, no 
unmanly complaints of the heavy and un- 
paraileled burthens which it had been ne- 
cessary to impose. 

Were his lamented friend now here, it 
would have been unnecessary for any 
other person to have brought forward th's 
question. To imitate the strain of elo- 
querice with which he would have en- 
forced jt, the felicity of illustration with 


which he would have adorned it, was im- 


possible; but to emulate his determination 
and intrepidity was in the power of every 
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one, and he trusted that his spirit would ~ 


this night hover over them, and inspire 
their decisions. 
For himself, whatever might be the de. 


termination of the House, he was desirous _ 


to be able to state to his constituents, that 
he had endeavoured to his utmost to pre- 
serve uninjured and unimpaired, those pri- 
vileges, which they had entrusted to his 
hands, which he felt. to be the privileges 
not of tbat House only, but those of all the 
Commons of England.—He concluded 
by moving the following Resolutions; 
—“ 1. That whoever shall presume to 
“© commence or prosecute any action, ins 
« dictment, or prosecution, against an 
« person for acts done in obedience to the 
“orders of this House, such person and 
“persons, and all attornies, solicitors, 
“ counsellors, and serjeants at law, solicit 
ing, prosecuting, or pleading in any such 
“ case, are guilty of a high breach of the 
“ privilege of this House. 

“2, That it appears to this House, that 
“ the actions commenced by sir Francis 
“ Burdett, baronet, against the right hon, 
“Charles Abbot, Speaker of this House, 
“ and against Francis John Colman, esq, 
« Serjeant at Arms attending this House, 
“are for acts done in obedience to the 
“‘ orders of this House. 

« 3. That the proper officer of the court 
“ of King’s Bench do to-morrow attend 
“ this House with all records and proceed- 
“ ingsin the said actions.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer rose to 
oppose it, he could not see the necessity of 
it, and contended that it would be a very 
inconsistent proceeding after the House 


had agreed to plead, to punish those per-. 


sons concerned in prosecuting that action 
to which they had resolved to plead. 
With respect to what had fallen from his 
learned friend, as to the alleged embarrass- 
ment in which the House would be placed 
in the assertion of their privileges, if the 
judges decided against their privileges, he 
did not see why the learned gent. should 
go out of the way, and presume that the 
court of King’s Bench would not do jus- 
tice ; it was a presumption on which they 
had no right to argue; in case, however, 
that justice should not be done, a pre- 
sumption which he repeated it was by no 
means fair to make, stili in that case he 
knew of no precedent where the House 
committed a chief judge for such a deci- 
sion, he being at the time of committal a 
judge. If lord chief justice Ellenborough 
should decide contrary 
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Mr. C. W. Wynn. He is a peer. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. A peer ! 
exclaims the hon. gent. irregularly across 
the table ; but, whether or no, if his lord- 
ship or other judges should decide *con- 
trary to the law of the land, he presumed, 
that the proper mode to remedy that vio- 
Jation of the duties of their station would 
be by impeachment. There was no in- 
stance of a chief justice being committed 
who was a lord of parliament, nor of a 
judge who was so at the time he was com- 
mitted. He would infinitely prefer the 
impeachment of a judge for exceeding the 
line of bis duty, to the measure of com- 
mitting him, to the stoppage of all the 
Jaw business of the court in which he pre- 
sided. The hon. gent. would then say, 
but where was the impeachment to be 
tried? It must be tried before the House 
of Lords, and then they are to decide on 
the privileges of the House of Commons. 
The House ough: not ‘o make an assump- 
tion that the tribunals would aci contrary 
tothe Jaw of the land. Having taken 
their course, and in part authorized the 
attorney geheral to piead, if the hon. 
gent. would wish to proceed in a contrary 
direction, he should go higher, and move 
to rescind the resolutions, for he was now 
endeavouring to overturn ail thathas been 
done. He hoped to have seen a right 
hon. gent. sitting near the hon. mover 
(Mr. Ponsonby) who on a former occa- 
sion entered most fully into this subject, 
and came to a decision, that the House 
ought to adopt no other course than what 
is now pursued. Had that right hon. 
gent. been present, he must, consistently 
with his former speech, have opposed the 
ey motion. He conceived that the 

ouse should do no more than it had done, 
in the present session. As to any impres- 
sion of fear or timidity, they must recol- 
lect that they had been before accused of 
rashness; he however apprehended that 
they had acted consistently throughout. 
The best way was for the House not to 
take the question in its own hands, but 
bring it under the consideration of another 
court. 

_Mr. Adam observed, that though his 
right hon. friend (Mr. Ponsonby) now 
absent from sickness in his family, had 
said that the Speaker ought to be per- 
mitted to plead, he had, at the same time, 
Maintained that something ought to be 
entered on the records of the House to 
maintain its privileges. Mr. Adam added, 
that Mr. Perceyal had on a former occa- 
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sion (viz. when the Second Report of the 
Committee was brought up) insisted that 
Mr. Ponsonby had pledged himself, in his 
speech, to support the propriety of the 
course taken: to this, Mr. Adam had re- 
plied, that Mr. Ponsonby was hkewise on 
that occasion absent ; that Mr. Adam had 
afterwards thought it proper to state to 
Mr. Ponsonby privately, the allegation of 
Mr. Perceval, when Mr. Ponsonby, in 
consequence of that statement, told him 
(Mr. Adam), that on the occasion refer- 
red to, he (Mr. Ponsonby) had expressed 
(as he entertained) a clear decided opi- 
nion, that an assertion of the privilege 
should be made in the first mstance, 
though it might become necessary to au- 
thorize the Speaker to appear and plead. 
—Mr. Adam contended, that asthe Jour- 
nals now stood, the privileges of the 
House appeared to be abandoned. An 
action brought had been ordered to be 
defended ; this, standing by itself, would 
justify the presumption that an action 
would lie, and the privileges of the House 
would be rooted up. The ordinary busi- 
ness of the House could hardly proceed 
if the Speaker were thus to be liable to 
perpetual processes.—Consider, Sir, (he 
said), that there is not a day passes, in 
which, according to this admission as it 
appears upon the Journals, and by the 
course which has been taken, m which 
you are not liable to actions for the war- 
rants issued by the order of the House.— 
Mr. Adam then adverted to the alleged 
analogy of the proceeding by writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus. He said it was an ex-parte 
proceeding—a writ of right (in this case 
not under the statute, but at common law} 
of which the House could have no notice 
till the judge had remanded the prisoner 
in consequence of his commitment by the 
Commons. Was this to be compared with 
an action against the Speaker, with a for- 
mal notice served on the Speaker, which 
had been entered on the Journals—the 
first time that such a thing had ever hap- 
pened? After admitting that the courts 
below might incidentally decide on the 
privileges of the House, as in case of mur- 
der ensuing, or other injury, he said that 
the whole matter amounted to this: a 
notice of an action against the Speaker 
had been delivered to the Speaker; no 
entry had been made on the Journals that 
this was a breach of privilege; but the 
first and only step had been to declare, 
that, as an action had been brought, it 
must be defended, Could any interpreta- 
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tion be put upon that transaction, when 
unaccompanied with any proceeding to 
ascertain or enforce the privileges of the 
House, especially in after-ages, but that 
which he had put upon it ?—It was to 
avoid this conclusion, that he had uni- 
formly and invariably pressed, that the 
ancient course should be followed, when 
privilege had been violated before the 
statute called lord Onslow’s act, by actions 
brought against members, viz. that the 
person serving the writ should be brought 
to the bar, that the measure taken should 
be an assertion of their privilege, and that 
resolutions in support of their privilege 
should be entered in the votes. If this 
was usual and necessary in ordinary cases, 
how much more so was it, that some pro- 
ceeding should be taken for making it 
known to ali the world, that they had as- 
serted that this unprecedented case of ac- 
tion against the Speaker and the Serjeant 
for executing the orders of the House were 
. breaches of privilege? Could this be al- 
lowed to stand on the speeches of mem- 
bers ?>—Was it enough that the speech of 
his right hon. friend now absent (Mr. 
Ponsonby), eloquent and conclusive as his 
speech was—that the speech of his learn- 
ed friend near him (sir A. Pigott), con- 
taining the most powerful, sound, and 
manly doctrine, could be reckoned upon 
as recording the privilege, and as an an- 
tidote to the order to appear and plead? 
These were the opinions of able, authori- 
tative, and respectable members. But 
the other was the act of the House. The 
last remained of record, the former died 
away and were forgotten—Mr. Adam 
said, he had very often, perhaps too often, 
troubled the House on this subject. It 
was not his inclination to have done so. 
It was cast upon him. Had this case of 
privilege not occurred, he said, his voice 
would have been rarely heard in the 
course of the session: but having formed 
an opinion, he felt himself bound to state 
it originally ; and having stated it, it was 
a duty which he owed both to himself 
and the House, to maintain his consistency 
and the correctness of his original opinion. 
He had not been a party to the original 
cause of the question ; for he had not been 
present on any one occasion respecting the 
commitmentof Mr. Gale Jones, nortill no- 
tice was given by Mr. Lethbridge of the 
motion which that gentleman made: that 
he had then joined init from duty, not from 
any satisfaction it could affordhim. Itcould 
be no satisfaction to him (he said), to ex- 
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press difference of opinion with a learned 
friend of his (sir S. Romilly), whose +a. 
lents and learning he respected, and 
whose friendship he had the happiness tg 


enjoy. It could be no pleasure to him to 
debate with his hon. friend near him (Mr, 
Whitbread), whcse friendship he enjoyed, 
and whose talents and integrity he so 
highly esteemed. It could be no motive 
with him to support a doctrine which 
aided, or might be thought to aid, an ad- 
ministration, wfose existence he thought 
incompatible with the safety of the coun. 
try. What then could excite him to the 
line he had taken, but an imperative sense 
of duty, in support of an ancient, a neces. 
sary, and most important constitutional 
power ; which had never for centuries 
been violated as it has now; and certainly 
never abandoned, as it has now been 
abandoned? If on the day on which it 
was moved to commit Mr. Gale Jones; if 
on the day on which Mr. Brand moved an 
adjournment for a week, and the right hon, 
gent. (Mr. Perceval), first violently op- 
posed it, and afterwards tamely acqui- 
esced init; if on the day on which he 
(Mr. Adam) moved to supersede the com- 
mitment of sir F. Burdett by areprimand; 
if on any of these occasions any person 
had ventured to suggest that the Speaker 
would nave been directed to appear and 
plead to an action, did any one doubt that 
such a person would have been considered 
as vilifying the House, and would have 
been cried down as an enemy to its privi- 
leges? And yet in less than two’ months 
the House had done so, and had not sug- 
gested one word, or done one act, or re- 
corded one sentence, to counteract the 
effect of this measure. On the contrary, 
the right hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval), ar- 
gued strenuously, that the House should 
not do any such act now; and had resist 
ed all entreaties from him (Mr. Adam), 
formerly to that effect.—The same right 
hon. gent. besides referring to the pro- 
ceedings on writs of Habeas Corpus, had 
forced the case of Mr. Reeves into the 
question as a case in favour of his argu- 
ment.—Mr. Adam said, the case of Reeves 
was quite different from the present.—His 
offence was both a breach of privilege 
and a misdemeanor, and the House thought 
it right to order him to be prosecuted for 
the latter. But the present breach of 
privilege had mo such double character. 
It was a single act, constituting a breach 
of privilege, but not a misdemeanor, oF 
capable of being prosecuted as such. ‘The 
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option, besides, in that case, was necessa- 
rily in favour of the prosecution, for Mr. 
Reeves was not identified by the proof to 
be the author; and in a case where a 
man of education had defamed the consti- 
tution by stating the power and privileges 
of this House to be the mere result of the 
permission of the crown, it would have 
been both inadequate and disgraceful to 
have prosecuted the publisher or printer. 
—Mr. Adam said, he was aware that the 
first resolution (and he confined himself to 
the first, as the only question then before 
the House, and the only one he approved), 
would have come with much more pro- 
priety before than after the order to plead. 
But he was clear that it was fit that some 
resolution should be come to, in order to 
cure the present deplorable state of the 
transaction; that such a proceeding was 
not, according to his notion, inconsistent 
with the resolution to appear and plead; 
and would not, if well understood, be 
termed an interruption to the course of 
justice: that he viewed this proceeding 
to appear and plead, as a mode of giving 
notice to the court and to all mankind; 
that the House had given such notice. in 
different ways; that they gave notice by 
their votes, which was, in law, a notice to 
all the world; that they had, on some oc- 
casions, given notice by special publica- 
tion separate from the votes: that they 
had (as in the case of Ashby v. White, in 
1704) affixed their resolution on the gate 
of Westminster hall: that on the present 
occasion, they had not done any of these 
things; but had ordered the Speaker to 
appear and plead. ‘That the order to ap- 
pear must be understood to be to enable 
the Speaker to plead, as he could not 
plead without appearing, and the order to 
plead must be considered as the means of 
putting the privilege on record, and so 
giving notice to the court, that the bring- 
ing the action was a breach of privilege. 
But the defect of. the course adopted, ac- 
cording to his view of it, was, that it did 
not, and could not, appear on the Jour- 
nals; but, on the contrary, what appeared 
on the Journals, was destructive of the 
privilege ;—while, on the other hand, the 
first resolution, which was entirely pro- 
spective, was not inconsistent with what 
appeared on their Journals; and that they 
would thus save their privileges by refer- 
ence.—Mr. Adam, in addition to what he 
had said on other occasions, repeated, that 
the exertion of the power of the House to 


support their privileges, had ia all preced- 





ing time been sufficient. to assert and se« 
cure them, much short of interference with 
the judges; that, however, he could not 
help remarking, that the suggestion of Mr, 
Perceval, that, (if any proceeding was 
taken as to the judges) it was better to 
impeach than commit, held out an alter- 
native equally objectionable, as it submit 
ted the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons to the judgment of the House of . 
Lords. He said, the whole matter, and 
all that had been done from the rejection 
of his proposal to reprimand, had given 
him great pain; as it operated a com- 
plete change in the constitution; which 
till now was clearly understood to be, that 
the proceedings of this House could be 
questioned no where out of this House: 
that in the zeal and ardour which he felt 
to support this doctrine, he had exerted 
himself on the great question;—that it was 
bad taste to quote one’s self, but he could 
not help recollecting that his earnestness 
on that occasion to support the privileges 
of the House of Commons, had made him 
conclude, in the emphatic language of 
father Paul, esto perpetua! and now, in two 
little months from that period, he had the 
mortification te find, that they were, ac- 
cording to the proceedings as they ap- 
peared on the Journals, already at an end. 
Tq save this, he earnestly entreated that 
Mr. Wynn’s first Reselution might be 
recorded. 

The Solicitor General supported. the ar- 
guments of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, contended, that it was diseretionary 
with the House, whether to exercise its 
authority or not, and that the analogy of 
the Habeas Corpus writ was strictly in 
point. As to the alleged difference of 
notice, it was a mere trifling evasion, as 
all the country knew of these things. Be- 
fore this resolution was offered, the hon. 
gent. ought to have proposed to expunge 
all the former proceedings of the House 
on this subject. 

Earl Temple rose for the purpose of en-« 
tering his solemn protest against the ex- 
traordinary doctrine which admitted in 
that House the jurisdiction of inferior 
courts. It was an act of suicide, a sort of 
digging of their own graves, a promulga- 
tion of laws, by which in the end their 
own privileges were to be oppressed and 
overpowered! It was the more necessary 
for him to enter this protest, when he con- 
sidered that the doctrme had the sanction 
of those men with whom he generally 
acted, iit had emanated from a minis 
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try, such as those now in power, men 
whose policy was indecision, and whose 
principle was vacillation, who acted just 
as a periodical fit of courage or cowardice 
prompted them, he should not have been 
surprized. But when it was sanctioned 
by those whose conduct he generally ap- 
proved, and whose deep researches on 
this subject had been indisputable, he 
could not remain silent. He had waited 
for this opportunity of expressing his sen- 
timents on this important point, and he 
was happy that it would serve to shew 
succeeding times, that an attempt had been 
made to vindicate their privileges, and 
prove at least that there were some men 
of this day who thought that they pos- 
sessed them. 

Mr. H. Smith approved the sentiment, 
that a warfare ought to be made by that 
House against Westminster-iall whenever 
it was necessary. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn shor'ly replied to the 
objections that had been urged against his 
Resolutions. The gentlemen opposite had, 
he said, studiously avoided the question 
which he had strongly put to them, whe- 
ther they were eventually prepared to car- 
ry the contest to the Upper House? ‘The 
probability was, at any rate, that his sub- 
mitted Resolutions would tend to stop the 
course of the action pending against the 
House. This was not all he felt. Con- 
templating, as he did, the aspect of affairs, 
he was most anxious to deliver up to his 
constituents, those great privileges with 
which they had constitutionally entrusted 
him; to deliver them, as he received 
them, unaltered, unabrogated, and unim- 

aired. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then 
moved the previous question upon the first 
Resolution. Upon which the House di- 
vided. For the question 14; Against 
it 74. 

The previous question was then moved 
on the second Resolution, and the third 
was negatived. 


List of the Minority. 


Adam, William Milton, Lord 
Althorp, Lord Moore, Peter 
Barham, J. Foster Pigott, Sir Arthur 
Bernard, Scrope Porcher, J. Dupree 
Cooke, Bryan Smith, Henry 
Hall, Sir James Tarleton, General 


Jacob, William Temple, Lord 
Maxwell, William Wynn, C. W. ‘ Tellers. 

[Kine’s MEssaGE RESPECTING THE Lorp 
LizuTenanT OF IrELanp.]—The Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer called the attention of 
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the House to his Majesty’s Message re- 
lative to the augmentation of the salary 
and appointment of the lord lieutenant of © 
Ireland. He had an apology to make for 
not having brought the subject forward 
earlier in tae session. ‘Bui it was not till 
an advanced period of it, that his atten- 
tion had been called tothe question. The 
fact was, however, that nearly double the 
sum that was allowed by the public was 
expended by the individual at. the head of 
the Irish government. But ashe had not 
been able to obtain all the information ne- 
cessary in order to a final arrangement, 
he considered it better to defer bringing 
the vote forward until the Committee of 
Supply was closed ; and then to propose to 
vote the augmentation for the present 
year, with a view toa final arrangement in 
the next session of parliament; He should 
therefore move, “ That an humble Ad- 
dress be presented to his Majesty to ac- 
quaint his Majesty, That this House has 
taken into its consideration his Majesty’s 
most gracious Message respecting the in- 
sufficiency of the salary and appointments 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland : That 
this House is sensible that the salary , 
which was settled so long ago as the year 
1783, upon the office of the Lord Lieute- 


jnant of Ireland, is inadequate to the 


maintenance and support of the dignity of 
that high and important station, and hum- 
bly to request his Majesty, that he would 
be graciously pleased to direct such in- 
crease to be made to the salary of that 
office, not exceeding 10,000/. per annum, 
as to his Majesty may seem necessary, as- 
suring hisMajesty, that this House will make 
such addition to his Majesty’s civil list 
of Ireland as may enable his Majesty to 
defray the charge of such increase; if 
upon a review of the state of that civil 
list it shall appear that any additions shall 
be necessary to enable it to meet such ad- 
ditional charge.” 

Mr. Tighe expressed surprise that after 
the resolutions of the House for the abo- 
lition of sinecure offices, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer should take the first op- 
portunity of proposing an addition of one- 
half to the salary of the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. He saw no reason why the civil 
government of Ireland should cost ten 
times more than that of Scotland; nor 
why the farce of a vice regal court should 
be kept up in Dublin. He should vote 
against the motion, because he thought 
this a most insidious mode of entrapping 
the House into a grant of public money. 
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Mr. W. Fitzgerald contended that, if the 
office of lord lieutenant was to be con- 
tinued, it ought to be maintained with 
dignity, or, in a more modified expression, 
with respectability. 

Sir J. Newport observed that no one ar- 
gument he had heard appeared suflicient 
to justify the proposition. The motion he 
contended ought to have been brought 
forward before the committee of supply 
had closed. As the right hon.. gent. had 
waited so long, he might wait till he could 
make out groundsfor the vote. He should, 
therefore, move an amendment, leaving out 
all of the motion, after the words insuffi- 
ciency of salary, and substitute “ and 
humbly present to his Majesty our sincere 
concern and regret, that in a time of un- 
exampled difficulty from the pressure of 

ublic burthens arising out of the war, his 
Majesty should have been advised to re- 
commend any increase to the appoint- 
ments of the lord lieutenant, and_ata_pe- 
riod of the session, when it was impossible 
to give the question that due and fit exa- 
mination and deliberation which it me- 
rited.”’ , 

Mr. W. Pole contended for an increase 
of the income of the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and observed, that the duke of Rich- 
mond had not the slightest knowledge of 
the present demand. He had_ himself 
been induced to suggest the necessity 
of it to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, from positive information he had 
received from the comptroller of the 
household, that the duke of Bedford and 
the duke of Richmond had each of them 
expended upwards of 33,000/. per annum, 
in the requisite support of the dignity of 
their office. 

Mr. Martin, Mr. Lyttleton, Mr. Par- 
nell, and Mr. Bankes, opposed the mo- 
tion. 

Mr. Grattan did not mean to say, that 
20,000/. was sufficient, or that the increase 
proposed was too much. He thought, 

owever, that the bare assertion of the 
minister ought not to induce parliament to 
burden Ireland with an additional charge 
of 10,0001. 

Mr. Tierney did not conceive it neces- 
sary, nor was it usual, thata person serv- 
ing the public in a high oilice should 
be able to live entirely independent of his 
private fortune. If the duke of Richmond 
had spent 20,000/. per ann.in Ireland, 
of his own fortune, he could afford that ex- 
pence. His firm belief was that this in- 


Crease was by no means intended for tle | 
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duke of Richmond, but that his liberality 
and private virtues were mentioned merely 
to induce the House to vote an increased 
income, to tempt some other lord with | 
whom ministers were bargaining to go 
over to Ireland as his successor. 

Mr. Whitbread thought the House of 
Commons could not come to such a vote on 
the ¢pse dixit of the minister. Suppose 
that his friend the duke of Bedford, had 
told him that 20,000/. was not sufficient 
to support the station, surely that would 
not be sufficient ground to induce him 
to move for an increased allowance to his 
successor. . 

The House then divided on the amend- 
ment. Ayes51l. Noes95. 

The original motion was then carried. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Saturday, June 9. 


{Irish Arms Bitt.] The order of tne 
day for the third reading of the Irish Arms 
bill being read, 

Mr. Peter Moore opposed the third read- 
ing of the bill; he had opposed it, he said, 
on its original introduction two years ago, 
and was then in a small minority’ of ten, 
who were rather laughed at than otherwise, 
for their insignificancy ; but, they felt it 
to be a bill of infinite importance to their 
fellow-subjects in Ireland, and had deter- 
mined to mark their sense of it by a divi- 
sion. When the bill was originally in- 
troduced, there was no parliamentary 
ground laid for it either of necessity or ex- 
pediency ; and having watched its operae 
tion, he (Mr. Moore) said, he was happy to 
find that the bill had not been called for, 
and had been wholly nugatory, considering 
thereby, that there was no ground for it 
either then or now. He was certain, if 
such a bill were introduced into this coun- 
try, it would vibrate alarm from one ex- 
tremity ofthe empire to the other, and he 
considered as an intended insult; and he 
could not see, why bills of this description 
should be applied to Ireland any more than 
England: ‘The present abbreviated bill, 
Mr. Moore said, he observed, was only a 
vestige of the former bill, and he confident- 
ly felt and believed, that the repeal of the 
other obnoxious clauses and provisions of 
that bill was a concession absolutely ex- 
torted by the loyalty and attachment of 
the people of Ireland, and he had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that it would infinitely 
more become the dignity of government to 
displace this bill altogether by an implicit 
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confidence in the affections and true in- 
terests of the people of Ireland, to which 
experience had most amply testified they 
were entitled. Mr. Moore said the several 
members who had before opposed this bill, 
acting on the same principles, were of 
the same opinion with himself, and were 
resolved to persevere in throwing it out if 
ossible. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer postponed 
the third till Wednesday. 
{Rosperres Prevention Bri.] Sir 
S. Romilly, in rising to move that the third 
reading of the bill for the better preventing 
of robbery in navigable rivers, should 
stand for Wednesday, had no intention of 
pressing the third reading on that day, 
should there then be a great deal of other 
business before the House. He begged to 
avail himself of the present opportunity 
however, to say a few words on the nature 
of the present bill. It stood on totally dif- 
ferent grounds from the other two bills 
which had been introduced by him, one of 
which had passed that House. The act 
which he now sought to have repealed, 
was an act of the other day. It had not 
antiquity to support it, but was passed at 
the end of the last reign, previous to which 
the offence was not esteemed as of a ca- 
pital nature, and even since the passing of 
the statute in question, it had never been 
acted on so far as he (sir S. Romilly) had 
been able to discover. He could not for- 
bear noticing what he understocd had been 
stated in another place, on the subject of 
the bill which had passed that House for 
ering privately stealing in shops. It 
ad been urged as an argument against 
that bill, that the etlect of a similar bill, 
introduced by him two sessions ago, to 
preveut privately stealing from the person, 
had beéh to occasion an enormous increase 
of that offence. In this statement he could 
by no means agree. It would, indeed, be 
extraordinary, that so sudden an effect 
should be produced by the repeal of an act, 
which, for many years, might have been 
considered as almost a dead letter. But 
it had also been stated, from the same high 
authority, that privately stealing in the 
shop had also greatly increased of late. 
Might not the same cause then, have ope- 
rated to occasion the increase in both? 
Or was it fair to attribute the increase in 
the offence of stealing from the person, to 
the repeal of the act punishing that crime 
capitally, while it was seen, that the of- 
tence of stealing in the shop had increased 
ia an equal proportion, while the act ren- 
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dering it also a capital felony remained in 
force? The real fact seemed to be, not 
that the offence itself had increased, but 
that prosecutions had increased, and this 
might naturally be accounted for, from 
considering, that persons who might be 
unwilling to prosecute when they knew 
the offence would subject the person guilty 
to the sentence of death, would feel in- 
finitely less reluctance in contributing to 
the attainment of the ends of justice, when 
satisfied that the punishment was of a li- 
mited nature, and more adequate to the 
nature of the offence ,committed. In 
Prussia, when by a deduction of the fees 
of lawyers, &c. the obtaining of justice 
was rendered more easy to the subjects of 
that country, it was alledged, that this had 
only led to an increase of law suits, with- 
out producing any good effect. But was 
this the fact? Surely not. Wrong had 
previously éxistéd, but it had existed un- 
complained of, because of the difficulty of 
procuring redress, A stronger proof of 
the good effect likely to result from the al- 


| teration in the law which he proposed, he 


presumed to think, could not be figured, 
than that it tended to check ‘offences by 
adding to the certainty of prosecution and 
consequently of punishment. It had been 
stated that the judges were averse to the 
alteration he proposed. No person 
could more highly respect the judges 
of the land than he did. But on a 
question, what the law ought to be, not 
what it was, he could not conceive 
this as aconclusive argument against any 
measure which might be proposed. _Ithad 
even been insinuated as if he (sir Samuel 
Romilly) felt a disregard for the ancient 
and established laws of the country. He 
really confessed himself astonished at such 
an insinuation. It must seem wonderful, 
indeed, ifhe who had passed his whole life 
in the study and practice of those laws, 
and, who, if he possessed any stake or re- 
putation in the country, owed it all to the 
skill and knowledge he had acquired in 
the practice of them, could be capable of 


disregarding those laws, or of not hold- 


ing them in merited veneration. That 
he did see in those laws some defects, 
however, which he wished to redress, he 
presumed to think, instead of being im- 
putable to him as a crime, would be & 
proof how highly he regarded them as a 
whole, and how anxious he was to se@ 
He should 
now move, that the bill for preventing rob- 
beries in navigable rivers, be read a third 
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time on Wednesday, but if that should 
be found inconvenient he should then 
postpone it till Thursday ; and if it should 
appear that there was no prospect of the 
bill passing through both Houses during 
the present session, he should not press the 
third reading even on Thursday. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 13. 


{SraTe OF THE Natron.] Earl Grey 
rose and addressed their lordskips to the 
following effect : 

My lords; The great and rapidly in- 
creasing difficulties with which this coun- 
try is surrounded; the measures of his 
Majesty’s ministers, obviously tending as 
I think in no degree to alleviate the pres- 
sure of those difficulties, but calculated 
rather to aggravate the common danger ; 
my apprehension of the prospect before 
us; the still more alarming and fatal con- 
sequences which we have to dread from 
the course of past proceedings, if the as- 
pect of our affairs does not materially and 
promptly change; these combined consi- 
derations have made me extremely anxi- 
ous, even at this advanced period of the 
session, before we separate for the sum- 
mer, to bring into discussion the whole 
situation of this country, not only in so 
far as respects our foreign interests, but 
with regard to those circumstances which 
immediately bear upon our domestic tran- 
quillity. Iam induced to this undertaking 
in the hope, that your lordships will see 
the absolute necessity of offering to your 
Sovereign your advice in a crisis so extra- 
ordinary and alarming. It would, indeed, 
be an act of the highest presumption, if I 
were to set up my individual opinion 
against the collective judgment of your 
lordships, either by placing it in opposi- 
tion to past decisions, or holding it forth 
as the guide for your future conduct. For 
if I could be persuaded that in the present 
state of affairs, your lordships saw no 
groands for apprehension—nothing to ex- 
cite your fears, or to demand your utmost 
vigilance ; if I could bring myself to be- 
lieve that in the midst of dangers such as 
I have adverted to, you still were of opi- 
nion, that the conduct of his Majesty’s 
ministers was calculated to diminish them ; 
if I could assure myself that it was your 
conscientious and deliberate conviction, 
that the composition of the present admi- 
nistration was such as the exigencies of 


the time demand—that it discovered no 





signs of deficiency in the wisdom and 
energy so imperatively required by the 
nature of public events—that the mea- 
sures of the government had been only 
counteracted by such obstacles as human 
prudence could neither foresee nor con- 
troul—believe me, my lords, under that 
persuasion, I should not on this day have 
ventured to importune you with any pro- 
position of mine. I could-not hope to be 
successful in such a course; and with so 
many and such strong reasons, forbidding 
the attempt, I should only be disposed to 
question the soundness of.my own judg- 
ment. But I cannot prevail upon myself 
to think that such are either the opinions 
or the feelings of your lordships. It would 
ill become me—indeed it would be incon- 
sistent with a due respect for this House, 
were I to suppose, that in the various dis- 
cussions which have taken place since par- 
liament was assembled, the votes of your 
lordships were not given in the belief that 
you were discharging the duty you owed 
to your country, in the most conscientious 
manner. I can however easily conceive, 
that, impressed with a senSe of the peril 
of the times, appalled by the numberless 
and perplexing difficulties of the country, 
many of your lordships were influenced 
by a strong apprehension, that an oppo- 
site conduct to that you pursued, might 
considerably multiply and aggravate the 
distresses of the empire ; that you dreaded, 
lest the dangers in which we were involved, 
might be augmented in their extent, and 
accelerated in their calamitous results, by 
such a recorded disapprobation of the 
measures of government, as might lead, 
at a moment like the present, to a change 
in the councils of the state; and I can 
imagine that the influence of such feelings 
induced you to support measures, from 
the general character and effect of which, 
you could not have derived much satis- 
faction. Without supposing the exis-~ 
tence of an influence such as | have de 
scribed, how else shall we be able to ac- 
count (except on grounds which I should 
indeed be most unwilling to impute to 
your lordships,) for the extraordinary ap- 
pearances exhibited during the session, 
now drawing so near its close? How else 
shall we account for the continued exis- 
tence of an administration, so generally 
reprobated, so Jost to all public confidence, 
so degraded in the estimation of the coun- 
try, that although within these walls they 
have met a general support, sufficient to 
maintain them in office, yet it is scarcely 
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possible in any other place to meet an in- 


dividual, and certainly not any consider- 
able number of persons, who are not ac- 
tive and loud in complaining of their total 
inadequacy to discharge the important 
duties which they owe to the state? 
Under the impression then, that the ge- 
nuine feelings of your lordships are not 
at variance with the universal.conviction 
of the country; and accounting for your 
apparent support of ministers upon the 
supposition of feelings, which however 
venial to a certain degree, would, if push- 
ed to an unlimited extent, be highly cri- 
minal and endanger the safety of the 
country—under this impression, I say, I 
have felt it my duty (however little en- 
couraged by the experience of the present 
session) to call your serious attention to 
those causes, which in my mind have 
prodaced the dangers that press upon us 
in this emergency, and to the policy which 
it is incumbent upon us to adopt, in order 
that we may be enabled effectually to 
meet, and ultimately to surmount them. 
In undertaking this task, my lords, I do 
assure you, that I have been much more 
impelled by the strength of my feel- 
ings, as to the critical situation of the 
country, than by any confidence in the 
extent of my own powers. That diffidence 
which I must ever feel in submitting to 
the consideration of your lordships, any 
great political proposition, is, as I approach 
the contemplation of the question which I 
now intend to discuss, considerably in- 
creased,—increased by the importance 
and ‘variety of the subjects which it em- 
braces, and still more increased upon my 
being upon this day. deprived of the per- 
sonal support and co-operation of a noble 
friend of mine, (lord Grenville,) whose 
absence is occasioned by the continuance 
of that indisposition which we all lament. 
To his wisdom and experience, to his judg- 
ment and his learning, to his ability and 
eloquence, I had looked to supply those 
deficiencies of mine, which I fear will be 


but too apparent before I conclude. But’ 


although urfortunately deprived of that 
assistance which the talents and eloquence 
of my noble friend are so well calculated 
to afford, I have, however, the great con- 
solation to communicate to your lordships, 
that I feel fully fortified in my own opi- 
nion by knowing that it completely ac- 
cords with his declared sentiments ; that 
I have the satisfaction of being sanctioned 
in the course Iam _ now pursuing, by his 


high authority ; and that the specific mo- 





tion with which I shall have the honour of 
concluding, both in the principles upon 
which it rests, and the objects to which it 
points, has his sincere, unqualified, ex- 
pressed concurrence. After these preli- 
minary observations, I shall now proceed 
to lay before your lordships in detail those 
most important matters to which it is my 
duty this day to solicit your attention. 
My lords, in directing our minds to the 
difficulties under which the country at 
this moment labours, we are in the first 
place naturally urged to advert to the 
amount of the public expenditure—an ex. © 
penditure which has been carried ‘in the 
course of the fast seventeen years of war 
from a suin of sixteen to no less than eigh- 
ty-five milions a year. Looking to that 
exorbitant and monstrous increase—con- 
sidering the appalling taxation necessary 
to supply such an expenditure, and the 
sources from which the supply to meet it 
is provided—considering the severe and 
vexatious means by which that supply is 
collected—means so grievous and oppres- 
sive, that they are at this moment the sub- 
ject of universal complaint—but above all, 
keeping fully in our recollection the awfal 
statement made by those most intimately 
conversant with such matters, namely, that 
in this country, taxation has arrived at a 
height beyond which it could not well be 
carried—that it has been extended almost 
to its fullest reach, and that it has nearly 
attained its utmost limits—looking, I say, 
my lords, at these combined and depress- 
ing difficulties, we are naturally led to the 
inference that what the country stands 
most in need of is repose. It cannot be a 
subject of astonishment, that after seven- 
teen years of unremitting sacrifices—dur- 
ing that calamitous period of protracted 
warfare, (for I cannot bring myself to 
call by the name of peace, that short and 
feverish pause, which continued for one 
year after the treaty of Amiens) it cannot 
be surprizing, that after such a period of 
sufferings the country should at length 
find itself much in want of a cessation of 
hostilities. But I fear, my lords, that by 
the measures which have been pursued, 
and the consequences which have resulted 
from the system of its policy, this country 
has been brought into a situation that 
does not allow the acquisition of that re- 
lief to depend upon ourselves. I fear, 
that from the causes I have stated, we are 
reduced to the dilemma, either that the 
attempt on our part, to open the door to a 
negociation, would not conduce to the ats 
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tainment of our object, or that if that ob- 
ject was attainable, it would be unaccom- 
panied with those essential securities, 
which alone could render it really »valu- 
able. If I saw in the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers any indisposition to avail 
themselves of such opportunities as may 

resent themselves for restoring the bless- 
ings of peace—attended with those pro- 
spects and safeguards, which constitute 
the true character of peace—there would 
be no man more forward than myself to 
urge the adoption of a better policy. But 
believing, that any such proposition ori- 
ginating with this country, would be view- 
ed by the enemy only as a proof of our 
weakness and our fears—that it would 
tend rather to remove than to approxi- 
mate the great object itself; and having 
no disposition to presume any unwilling- 
ness in his Majesty’s ministers to avail 
themselves of the first favourable opening 
for negociation, although I] most strongly 
feel that their conduct has been such, as 
almost to remove from us every hope of 
this kind 5; with such impressions, it can- 
not be necessary to urge your lordships to 
interfere upon a question which does not 
seem likely to come under the considera- 
tion of the government. 

My lords, in stating to this House, my 
view of the difficulties which, under the 
present circumstances of the world, I feel 
to stand between us, and those blessings 
which would result from the cessation of 
war, I am aware of the predicament in 
which I am placed. I can have no wish 
to indulge an irritating language, which 
by exciting feelings of reciprocal acri- 
mony between us and our enemy, might 
tend to foment the spirit of hostility, and 
still farther :o prolong the miseries of the 
contest. But, insiructed as I have been 
in the moral duties of society, and edu- 
cated under a free government, I hope to 
be allowed credit for all those feelings, 
which a just consideration of many of the 
acts of the extraordinary person, who 
stands at the head of the French govern- 
ment, must necessarily have excited ; and, 
though somany remarkable circumstances 
attending his astonishing career, have 
contributed to make it, at least as to mili- 
tary greatness, unequalled in history, yet 
I can never consent to merge in the splen- 
dour of the achievements of him who is 
now the master not only of France but of 
Europe, all recollection of the means by 
which he has raised himself to the unpa- 
ralleled eminence on which he now stands | 





—means, which it is impossible not to la- 
ment and to condemn. No, my lords, 
unrivalled as is his military glory, my ad- 
miration of it shall never be indulged at - 
the expence of my moral feelings; while, 
on the other hand, I am tenacious of 
avoiding any course, tending to encourage 
those impulses of nature, which might un- 
necessarily embitter and prolong the con- 
test between this country and France, after 
so many years of devastation and of blood. 
But, when we look to such a subject as 
this, we must view it with the eyes of 
statesmen. We must take into our consi- 
deration the circumstances in which our 
own country exists, the powers we possess, 
and compare them with the character, 
disposition, and energies of the nation to 
which we are opposed. Pursuing such a 
course, it is impossible, my lords, when I 
consider that he who now sits exulting 
over the spoils of prostrate Europe, is 
checked in his hopes of universal domi- 
nion, and retarded in his progress to a 
more extended despotism, by the power, 
resistance, and resources of this country 
alone ; it is, I say, impossible not to be- 
lieve him impelled by all those influences, 
which sway the human heart, to look to 
the overthrow and destruction of Great 
Britain, as his fixed, his most desirable 
object, as that in which all his passions 
are concentrated, and to which all his de- 
signs are directed. This object is the 
sole aim of his policy ; whether in war or 
in peace: To the latter, whenever our 
enemy may incline to make it, we must 
only look, as to a period during which he 
may with more security pursue his plans 


against the freedom, independence and 


existence of this country. It would be 
folly and infatuation for us to act under 
any other conviction, or with any other 
prospect. Let me not, however, be un- 
derstood as the enemy to: peace; for 
peace, substantial peace, when it can be 
concluded with honour and with safety, 
no voice shall be raised higher than mine, 

I know it may be said that the same 
arguments which I have advanced against 
the probability of peace at this moment, 
would also apply to France under its an- 
cient government, inasmuch as the like 
inveterate hostility prevailed in equal 
force under its former dynasty ; and that 
such*objections are not only adverse to 
peace, at one particular period, but tend 
to support the eternal duration of war. 
The justice of the latter inference I must 
disclaim ;- but, admitting that great ani- 
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mosity did exist against this country, 
under the old monarchy of France; ad- 
mitting that it entertained and acted 
npon similar views of aggrandizement and 
dominion, I call upon your lordships to 
consider how many circumstances of 
change in the relative condition of the 
two countries are now to be estimated; 
to contemplate what a tremendous alte- 
ration has taken place, if not in the dis- 
positions of the French government, yet 
certainly in the energies of its people and 
in the extent of power, to bring those 
energies into action. France is now sole 
mistress of the continent; that dominion 
for which in the reign of Louis 14th, she 
so actively but ineffectually struggled, 
she has now acquired. The independence 
of Europe is lost; the balance of power is 
destroyed. The military greatness and 
character of Russia, Austria and Prussia, 
are annihilated ;- incapable any longer to 
oppose, they have become wholly subser- 
vient tothe interests and wishes of France, 


whose ruler, at the head of a nation si-. 


tuated the best of all continental coun- 
tries for offensive operations, distributes at 
his will the nations of Germany and Italy 
to recruit his numerous armies, at the 
same time that he holds at his disposal the 
resources of all those maritime powers, 
who, in former times, had even disputed 
with ourselves the empire of the seas. 
Before peace can arrive, before it wili be 
possible for us to make any sober esti- 
mate of the terms upon which it may be 
possible to accept it, I much fear it will 
become our duty to contemplate the great 
accession of power and resources, which 
France will derive from her subjugation 
of the peninsula of Spain. What is the 
inference from the whole? It is this; 
that, looking at the situation of France, at 
the extent of its hostile means; consider- 
ing the spirit by which it is.directed, the 
power it has obtained, together with the 
character of its government, its ruler, as I 
before stated, not at the head of France 
but of Europe; contemplating all these 
things, to what can we look? To nothing, 
my lords, calculated to insure safety, but 
the conviction that it is upon ourselves, 
and ourselves alone, we are to*depend. 
We must conduct the war in such a man- 
mer as not to fear a failure of resources. 
We must conduct it in a manner which 
shall leave us under no apprehension for 
the result of that event, against which we 
ought to be prepared ; I mean, that inva- 
sion, of which, neither the solemn obliga- 
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tions of treaties, nor the servile depend- 
ence of tributary vassalage, can prevent 
the attempt. How incumbent, then, is it 
on us, my lords, to adopt that wise sys. 
tem of policy, which shall enable us to 
support the most protracted warfare, in 
order to secure our independence, threat- 
ened by the war, but scarcely less threat. 
ened by the probable dangers of peace it- 
self! And what policy better calculated 
to resist the most formidable danger with 
which the liberties of any country were 
ever menaced, than the provident system 
of husbanding our resources? This yital 
policy, I lament to say, has not been pur. 
sued by the present advisers of the crown; 
this was the policy once so reviled, of the 
administration to which they succeeded ; 
of that administration whose great crime 
it was that they did not, during the single 
year they were in office, redeem the coun- 
try from the great and various difficulties 
which had been accumulating under the 
management of their predecessors. With 
the existence of that ministry all those 
principles of prudent government, which 
regulated their conduct, and which the 
course of events rendered imperative, 
ceased to be respected. ‘The country was 
precipitated into a system directly the re- 
verse ; a system, whose first fruits we are 
now reaping in distress and in dishonour, 
but of whose ultimate operation no human 
sagacity can foresee the extent or the 
mischiefs. From that moment commenced 
the reign of vigour, the merits of whose 
policy are to be traced in those fatal ex- 
peditions which have exhausted the re- 
sources of the country, and covered our 
national character with disgrace. The 
noble earl opposite (lord Liverpool) on a 
former occasion, observed with that vague 
and general phraseology which he de- 
lights in, that this comparative question, 
on the merits of a political system, was 
not to be argued on one side as a question 
of economy, or on the other as one of ex- 
travagance ; but that the propriety of one 
or the other must be determined by the 
circumstances and situation of the coun- 
try ; and that the system to be preferred, 
was that most likely to bring the contest 
in which the country is involved, to a suc- 
cessful termination. Most truly that is 
the question, and I cannot hesitate to go 
to issue with the noble earl on that point. 
I would ask him to state whether, after 
having made his experiment, after having 
pursued his system of vigour, he finds his 
progress accelerated to that successful 
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termination? I ask him to acquaint your 
lordships, whether that object has been 
advanced by his expeditions, so unwisely 

Janned and shamefully conducted, so 
totally defective in every thing, with re- 
spect to place, time, and circumstance, that 
itwas absolutely impossible they could lead 
to any other result than has attended 
them ; a result which the country is at this 
moment bewailing and weeping in tears of 
blood? Had his Majesty’s ministers given to 
thestate of Europe that consideration which 
a sound and salutary policy would have 
recommended, had they been affected by 
its almost totai subjection, it was impossi- 
ble that they should not be convinced 
that all the probabilities of success were 
in contradiction to the course they ven- 
tured to pursue. They must have been 
struck with the folly and the ruin of em- 
barking in military operations against 
France, at a time when there was no power 
in existence to give them an effectual co- 
operation. 

With such a wide field before me, it is 
however not my intention, my lords, to 
review all those various and disastrous 
measures which have exhausted not one 
only, but repeated debates in this House. 
But as I have not avaited myself of any 
former opportunity, when the question of 
the Spanish campaign was discussed, I 
cannot help referring to the conduct of 
the ministers in the prosecution of that 
war. And here, I beg leave to assure 
your lordships, that there was no man who 
subscribed more absolutely than I did to 
the feelings of the noble marquis (Welles- 
ley) which he on a former evening so elo- 
quently expressed, for the purpose of in- 
ducing this House to persevere in its sup- 
port to Spain; the hopes of no man were 
more alive to that great cause than mine 
Were ; no one was more mortified by the 
result, But I cannot concede to the sen- 
timents of the noble marquis, the inference 
which his declarations assumed, that in 
order to warrant this country to embark 
in a military co-operation with Spain, 
nothing more was necessary than to shew 
that ber cause was just. In my mind, my 
ne in passing judgment upon such a 
policy, it was not enough that the attack 


_ of France upon the Spanish nation was un- 


principled, perfidious, and cruel; that the 
résistance of Spain was dictated by every 
sina! and sanctioned by every motive 

onourable to human nature; that it made 
every English heart burn with a holy zeal 
to lend its assistance against the oppressor : 





there were other considerations, of a less 
brilliant and enthusiastic, but not less ne- 
cessary and commanding nature, which 
should have preceded the determination 
of putting to hazard the most valuable in- 
terests of the country. It is not, my lords, 
with nations as with individuals. Those 
heroic virtues, which shed a lustre upon 
individual man, must in their application 
to the conduct of nations be chastened by 
reflections of a more cautious and calcu- 
lating cast. That generous magnanimity 
and high-minded disinterestedness, proud 
distinctions of national virtue, (and happy 
are the people whom they characterize !) 
which when exercised at the risque of 
every personal interest, in the prospect of 
every danger, at the sacrifice even of life 
itself, justly immortalize the hero, cannot 
and ought not to be considered justifiable 


‘motives of political action, because nations 


cannot afford to be chivalrous and roman- 
tic. Before they engage in any enterprize 
which is to be supported by the exertions 
and the energies of the people, it is the 
duty of the government to see, first, that 
there exist the means of rendering them 
effectual ; secondly, that there is 2 suffi« 
cient policy to warrant-the application of 
the means; and, lastly, that there are 
grounds of probability to induce a hope of 
success. It is only by an attention to such 
preliminary considerations as I have stated, 
that the afiairs of nations can be prosper- 
ously or even safely conducted. It is be- 
cause of the entire neglect of them, that I 
charge his Majesty’s government with 
improvidence, and attribute to them all 
those national calamities and disgraces 
which are the natural effects of such inca- 
pacity. In submitting my opinions on 
the Spanish question last year, I then con- 
tended, as my noble friend also did, in 
opening the debate upon his motion, a few 
days ago, that before we embarked an 
army with the view of assisting the war in 
Spain, we should have felt the necessity of 
ascertaining whether there was a govern 
ment in Spain, capable of affording such 
efficient support to the dispositions of the 
people, and to our efforts for their assist- 
ance, as was likely to bring the contest to 
a successful termination. It was incums 
bent upon us to be informed whether theré 
existed resources sufficient to supply a 
British army with those necessary previ- 
sions, without which no military eperation 
could have been expected to prove sue- 
cessful. We should have duly considered 
whether we were not liable to be left withe 
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out the required sapport, by being treated 
as principals in the war; and whether, in 
fact, Spain herself was not destitute of 
these means, without which no war can be 
carried on. The positive disregard of all 
those necessary enquiries so discernible in 
the conduct of his Majesty’s ministers, but 
which men of-sound sense would have con- 
sidered indispensable, furnishes additional 
reasons for pronouncing that conduct to 
be highly reprehensible. Last yearit was 
fully evident; and I need not now go into 
any detai] upon the subject, that before 
the advance of sir John Moore and his 
army into Spain, his Majesty’s ministers 
had no account whatever of the state of 
that country. A/ter the experience of 
that unfortunate campaign, what but the 
most positive proofs of the probability of 
success, should have induced them to 
risque another army in the same country, 
in the prosecution of similar operations ? 
Yet, without any proofs whatever to jus- 
tify. the most moderate hopes of success, 
—with the history of their recent expedi- 
tion staring them in the face, and loudly 
forbidding the pursuit, his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters risqued another army at the ex- 
pence of enormous treasures, and the sa- 
crifice of your best blood, only topurchase 
misfortune, calamity and disgrace ! 
These, my lords, are the grounds of my 
objection to the policy they have pursued. 
I allege it as a matter of charge against 
them, that they have indulged feelings, 
which however honourable, when consi- 
dered abstractedly, ought never to be gra- 
tified at the expence of a nation’s most 
valuable interests;—that in yielding to 
the influence of such feelings, they have 
rashly embarked in expeditions the most 
fatal and disastrous, and from which it was 
impossible to anticipate or effect any ad- 
vantageous result to the country ;—that 
they have done this too, in contradiction 
to that husbanding and preserving system 
rendered vitally necessary by the .exorbi- 
tant growth of our expenditure ; and with- 
out a strict attention to which it is impos- 
sible, my lords, to hope that our resources 
will enable us to meet the momentous dan- 
gers with which the country is threatened. 
Against these charges, his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters have powerfully grounded their de- 
fence upon the many dangers to be appre- 
hended from the successful subjugation of 
Spain by France, and the increased power 
of the enemy which must result from that 
event. In answer—I ask, are these dan- 
gers diminished by their ill-judged policy? 
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Is the power of Buonaparté lessened since. 
we engaged in that warfare? I¢the power. 
of France reduced below what it was, 
when this country embarked in a military 
co-operation with the Spanish people? [| 
much fear, my lords, that the contrary 


will be felt. I apprehend that the power 
cf our enemy and the dangers which we 
dreaded, have since materially increased; 
while we have to meet. that extended, 


power and those augmented : difficulties: . 
with impaired resources and diminished, 


strength. if this be a true statement of 
the facts, (and too true I fear it is) does it, 
not fully justify me, in charging his Ma- 
jesty’s government with a line of conduct 
contrary to that which a true policy 
pointed out, and which the circumstances 

of the country imperiously laid down. 
Leaving the conduct of the war, respect- 
ing which much more might be said, the. 
next point to which I beg the attention of 
yéur lordships is the policy which hag 
been observed by his Majesty’s ministers, 
with respect to those few powers, who 
were unconnected with France, and whom 
it should have been our object to have 
assisted or conciliated. It is not my inten-, 
tion to enter upon the history of their fatal, 
attack upon the honour and independence 
of Denmark; neither am I inclined, to 
argue now, whether that kingdom would 
probably have fallen under the controul 
of France, or to enquire whether that event 
was likely to be prevented by our having 
forfeited all character of national justice. 
But I ever shall contend, that by such a 
forfeiture of our moral character by that 
act of atrocious violence, we excited the 
rancorous hostility of that power, and 
created an enemy much more formidable 
than it ever could have become, by its 
unwilling acquiescence in the dictation of 
France. Sicily, my lords, is a!so a connece 
tion upon which I do not wish to dilate. 
Oor relations with that power are of con- 
siderable delicacy ; and, from all I know 
of the policy pursued by his Majesty’s 
government, I have reason to think it has 
not been such as the situation of affairs re- 
quired, or calculated for the security of 
that country. I fear it is left in a situation 
of danger, from which if a different system 
be not quickly adopted, it will be impos- 
sible to rescue it; that without such 
change, in defiance of our maritime supe- 
riority—notwithstanding our military and 
pecuniary assistance, by which we have 
hitherto secured the independence of that 
country, we may with a lamentable cer- 
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tainty portend its fall under the sway and 
dominion of France. But, in reviewing 
this branch of our policy, I am most anxi- 
ous to direct your consideration to the’ si- 
tuation of another, and the only remaining 
neutral power, with which the re-estab- 
lishment of the relations of commerce and 
amity ought to have been your great ob- 
ject; I mean America. My complaint 
against his Majesty’s government upon 
this point is, that they have not only over- 
looked all that ought to have formed the 
object of our most anxious solicitude, 
namely, an amicable arrangement with 
the neutral power, whom it was most our 
interest to conciliate, and who was most 
capable of resisting the attacks of France ; 
but that all their measures have had the 
very Opposite tendency. It is impossible 
now to enter at large upon a subject that 
had occupied not only many debates but 
almost the whole of a former session. We 
who were opposed to the system pursued 
by his Majesty’s ministers, contended that 
it would be productive of most serious disad- 
vantages. We predicted its ruinous conse- 
quences when it was first proposed, and the 


- opinion then entertained by us, we have 


since found no reason to relinquish. We 
have been since told, that the trade of the 
country has not suffered by the orders in 
council, or at leastnot in the proportion and 
to the extent that we anticipated. Can 
his Majesty’s ministers state, that our trade 
has been supported by an adherence to 
those orders in council ? Can they tell us 
that although those orders were carried 
into the fullest and most active execution, 
yet the disadvantages attributed to them 
by their opponents did not follow? They 
would not be justified in such a statement ; 
they know that the reason cf our trade 
not being injured in the proportion we pre- 
dicted, was because his Majesty’s govern- 
ment were compelled to depart from their 
own system ; and exactly proportioned 
to that departure was the diminution of in- 
jury to the commerce of the country, and 
the failure of the predictions alluded to. 
Their system could only be justified upon 
4wo grounds; either to compel the enemy 
to repeal his decrees against our commerce, 
orto prevent American navigation from 
engrossing the whole of our foreign Eu- 
ropean trade. With regard to the first 
point, Inow may be allowed to recal to 
your lordships recollection the arguments 
of his Majesty’s ministers, when they in- 
troduced their extended system. “ That 
change,” they contended, “ was necessary 
VOL, XVII, 
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because the original modified order of the 
7th of January, issued during the adminis- 
tration of their predecessors, had failed in 
its effect, inasmuch as it had not compel- 
led the French ruler to repeal his decrees.” 
—lLask your lordships to try their system 
by the same criterion. Has the rulerof 
France, even under its operation, relaxed 
his measures, or repealed his decrees ? 
Has he shewn any disposition to do so ? 
Have you not, in order to supply the wants 
of this country, in articles of the first ne- 
cessity which he was willing to afford, 
been obliged to enter into a species of 
compromise, by which he suspended the 
partial operation of his decrees, while you 
departed from the letter and the spirit of 
your own orders? With respect to the 
navigation of America, was it not plain 
that under existing circumstances, no fo- 
reign European trade could be carried on, 
except under a flag that was neutral? 
The only neutral power in the world was 
America. In this view what has been the 
result.of your policy? It is this, that your 
orders in council: have gone directly to 
destroy the only neutral power, not under 
the dominion of your enemy; and the 
consequence has been, that the trade 
once carried on to your advantage by 
America, and with which you could not 
dispense, is now transferred to other flags 
belonging to European powers, completely 
under the dominion of France, and wholly 
subservient to the wishes and interests of 
its ruler. Looking to the conduct of that 
great political and {military genius, the 
effect seems to correspond with a deep 
laid design. We seem to have given 
effect to his object. - American navigation 
could not be dangerous to us. It was im- 
possible for him to avail himself of Ameri- 
can seamen to man the fleets of France. 
They might indeed -be serviceable to us, 
by their employment in British ships under 
the prospect of being likely at some fu- 
ture time to return to their country. But 
between this country and America. there 
can be no ground for apprehension that 
the seamen of the latter could ever be 
made.available to the objects of France. 
Between us and them the only question 
that could occur is one of commercial 
profit and loss ; but by the effect of ex- 
cluding America, we have transferred the _ 
trade toa foreign flag, covering the trade 
and navigation by the subjects of foreign 
and European states, completely at the 
will and dispesal of Buonaparté ; estab- 
— a formidable nursery of seamen to 
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equip his navies whenever he may feel the 
necessity of carrying such a- speculation 
into effect. You have given him the very 
thing he wanted, when he talked of “ ships, 
colonies, and commerce.” In order, my 
lords, to convince you of the extent to 
which this evil is carried, I have only to re- 
fer you to the returns upon this subject laid 
before parliament. By these papers it ap- 
pears that in the year 1807, there were en- 
gaged in the Eurepeantrade, of British sea- 
men 42,587, and of foreign European sea- 
men, 46,152. In 1809 the numbers of British 
seamen were reduced more than one half, 
viz.to 19,600, while that of foreign Eu- 
Topeans amounted to 43,000. We then 
resorted to the expedient of extending li- 
cences, which in 1806 amounted to 1,200, 
and the last year to no less than 15,000, 
and thus we gained a comparative ex- 
tension of trade ; which made the number 
of British seamen employed in the Eu- 
Fopean trade in the year 1810, amount to 
34,837, while that of foreign European 
aeamen thus engaged, was 58,476. It must 
therefore be evident to your lordships, that 
the operation of your orders in council 
(notwithstanding the reprehensible ex- 
pedient of granting licenses) has produced 
the diminution from the year 1807 to 1810, 
of the number of your own seamen em- 
ployed in the European trade, to the 
amount of 7,750, while in the same period 
it has increased that of foreigners, by 
12,324. How, I would ask, are these men 
employed? They are employed in the 
navigation of the seas of Europe, in the 
navigation of your own coasts, in conduct- 
ing innumerable vessels along your own 
shores. It is this description of force, 
that like panders to the ambition of your 
enemy, you are rearingto enable him more 
effectually to consummate his plans of hos- 
tility against your country—it is a force, 
that has grown in the same proportion 
that you have extended your visionary 
projects in mercantile legislation, and its 
creation is the genuine result of your com- 
mercial war. Thus muchI say—as to 
the effect to be produced upon your naval 
power; but the evil does not stop here. 
This trade is- carried on by licences; it 
has consequently fallen under the direct 
controul of the executive government; a 
system inconsistent with the true prin- 
ciples of a free government ; for what 
more fatal source of influeuce can be con- 
ceived ?—A system, than which there can 
be nothing more adverse to the free spirit 
of commercial enterprize ; for what more 
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dangerous principle,—what arrangement 
more surely fatal to trade and more in- 
veterately hostile to its whole spirit, than 
to vestin the government of the time a 
power to withhold or to grant the power of 
trafficking,—to restrict, or to extend, ac- 
cording to its pleasure or caprice, or ac- 
cording to official interests, the specula- 
}tions and the adventures of your mer- 
chants? But perhaps I may be told, that 
in the distribution there has been neither 
a partial permission nor improper refusal, 
I must say that I have heard of instances 
which induce me to believe the contrary, 
But I want no such instances to excite my 
most serious apprehensions—to persuade 
me that the practice in question is infi- 
nitely liable to the worst of abuses—to 
call forth my most strenuous opposition to 
such a system—convinced that its obvious 
tendency is to undermine and subvert those 
principles, upon which the mercantile 
greatness of this country, the pure admi- 
nistration of our government, and the sta- 
bility and security of the British constitu- 
tion, as well as of British commerce mainly 
stand. Ido therefore protest against such 
a dangerous power, productive as it has 
been of such injurious effects, and calcu- 
lated to produce much greaier evils, being 
any longer vested in the hands of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers. 

Much more might be said, but I hasten 
to other subjects. I have, my lords, 
stated to you the impolicy and improvi- 
dence of his Majesty’s government, in 
profusely squandering the blood and re- 
sources of the country, not only without 
advantage, but with no other acquisition 
than national calamity and disgrace. In 
my view of their policy with foreign 
powers, I felt occasion to advert to the 
opportunities they have neglected, and the 
mischiefs they have produced. Proceed 
ing toa consideration of their domestic 
policy, I lamenf to say there is no cause 
for approbation, although one would have 
supposed that having by their failures and 
disgraces added so largely to the extraor- 
dinary expenditure of the country, they 
would, at least, have devised some sys- 
tematic arrangement of finance to pro- 
vide for the increased expence. We had 
a debate on this subject the other night, 
when two of my noble friends near me 
(lords Lauderdale and Lansdowne) urged 
with their usual ability and information 
the impolicy and improvidence of the 
system of finance, (if system it could be 
| called) adopted by his Majesty’s ministers. 
i 
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They pointed out, by a reference to the 
last three years, the practical illustrations 
of that improvident expenditure, which 
has exceeded by between eight- and ten 
millions annually, the united scale of ex- 
nce of the last administration—that ad- 
ministration which was so reviled by their 
olitical adversaries for a sordid econoiny, 
destructive, as they alleged, to the cha- 
racter of the country, and little consistent, 
it was said, with its permanent prosperity. 

Yet his Majesty’s ministers never thought 

it necessary to take one single step to pro- 

vide for the excess created by their own 
mismanaged operations. This has been 
met by temporary expedients—expedients 
as little suited to the permanent pros- 
perity of the country, as the expenditure 
itself was adapted to the state of its re- 
sources. Inthe year 1807, the first year 
of their administration, the minister who 
had the care of the finances, carried into 
effect the financial arrangements of his 
predecessor ‘so far as it served his pur- 
pose; that is, he charged the interest of 
12 millions upon the war taxes, without 
adopting the other remedial parts of the 
system of my noble friend. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1806, we find the resources 
raised by a variety of means. The com- 
mittee of finance procured for them from 
the bank, an advance without interest of 

3,500,000/. by which the loan wanted for 

the year was reduced to 8,000,000/. and 

the charge for interest, sinking fund and 
management amounted to 729,000/. To 
meet.this charge, the chancellor of the 

Exchequer availed himself of the follow- 

ing means : 

From the Bank, as a reduction 
from what they had previ- 
ously received for the ma- 
nagement of the national ~ 
pS Ee 

Annuities charged on the con- 
solidated fund, which had 
fallen in, amounting t0...... 


‘ 


375,000 





In all £. 440,000 
There then remained of the provision for 
the year to be raised by new taxes, 
289,000l. for which he provided by the 
very novel and ingenious expedient of an 
increased per centage on the assessed 
taxes, and increasing the stamp. duties to 
the amount of 290,000/. In 1809 he de- 
frayed the charges of the year by once 
more, but to an unheard-of amount, break- 
ing in upon the war taxes, having made 
ihem answerable for the interest and sink- 





ing fund on the loans, amounting to 
1,040,0001. This was an enormous de- 
parture from the system adopted and per- 
severed in with so much difficulty, of 
raising taxes within the year to meet the 
annual expences, and of reducing, as much 
as possible, the amount of the annual loans. 
In the present year, 1810, the interest on 
the loan, amounting to 970,000/. has been 
charged on the consolidated fund, without 
any new provision whatever being made 
to meet it. This the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has attempted to justify-on the 
grounds of the great produce of the stamp 
duties imposed in the year 1808, beyond 
the sum for which they were then taken. 
Such a principle has never before been 
acted upon, although, in point of fact, a 
similar increase of produce has often oc- 
curred without any one instance of such 
an application as the present, since the 
consolidated fund was established in 1786, 
And, my lords, the strong and unanswer- 
able objection which a right hon. friend of 
mine made to such an application, is, that 
the public creditor has a right to the whole 
security, because the interest of all stock 
created by any loan, being charged upon 
the consolidated fund generally, the sur- 
plus of any one duty should go to make up 
the deficiency of another. For instance, 
on the 5th of January 1810, when the 
taxes imposed in 1808 gave a surplus, the 
taxes imposed in 1805 and 1806, leave a 
deficiency ; or, taking the statement with 
the whole of the charge, for the present 
year included, it will stand thus, viz. 
Charge on the consolidated 

fund for seven years, ending 

5th of January, 1810.......0£. 7,258,450 
Produce of taxes raised to 

meet the SAME....cccceceesee 8,545,729 
Surplus overcharged on the 7 

VEATS ceccccccccceccecsccceceeses 1,287,279 
Deduct the charge of this year, 

as provision made for the 





NEW 10AN cesesecreseeeeererers 970,000 
There will remain a surplus of 
NO WAGES CNARiecpcaccdactccccce 317,279 


Is this a wise system for his Majesty’s 
government to act upon, in their financial 
arrangements? Qught they to depend 
upon the produce of a year of much ex- 
traordinary revenue, not calculated upon 
by the-chancellor of the exchequer him- 
self to be permanent? Indeed the arrears 
of the assessed taxes alone, collected this 
year, amounted to above 500,000/. What 
have they te expect, when in a future year 
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such temporary sources of supply fail, but 
that we must experience a deficiency in 
the means to provide for the expenditure? 
Is not this a justifiable cause for the inter- 
ference of your lordships? Is it not a suf- 
ficient motive to inquire fully into the 
state of your resources; and vigilantly to 
guard against measures having such a di- 
rect tendency as I have described? My 
lords, I say it is impossible to expect ul- 
timate safety, unless the resources of this 
country are rescued from such impro- 
vidence and mismanagement. I entreat 
you then seriously to look into the conse- 
quences of the present wasteful expedienis, 
and to consider what under the present 
circumstances of the world you would 
ave to provide for, even in a year of peace. 
The funds which go to meet your peace 
establishment, consist of the surplus of the 
consolidated fund, added to the annual 
duties, formerly called the land and malt 
taxes. Taking the surplus of the consoli- 
dated fund at five millions, and the annual 
duties at three, those, with the lottery, 


constitute the whole fund to meet your. 


peace establishment. Now it has been 
estimated by those best able to form a 
judgment upon the subject, that the 
establishment upon a peace could not 
be less than fifteen millions, and as 
your proper funds would not afford more 
than §,500,000/. your means would be 
less than your expenditure, by at least 
6,500,000/.; and for this large deficiency 
you would have to provide by an addition 
to your permanent taxes. My lords, tak- 
ing this view of the subject, is it not an ad- 
ditional reason for calling upon your lord- 
ships to give some check to ministers per- 
severing in such a destructive course? 
Does it not become necessary to take a 
view of the difficulties in which they have 
. placed the country, and to compel those 
entrusted with the administration of pub- 
lic affairs to determine upon some perma- 
nent system-of finance, calculated to avoid 
any anticipation of our remaining re- 
sources, without making provision for dif- 
ficulties actually foreseen ? ' 
The next subject to which I would call 
your lordships’ attention, is one not yield- 
‘ing im importance to any of the former 
points to which I have adverted. It is to 
the present state of your circulation. I 
‘was one of that committee which was ap- 
pointed on the stoppage of the Bank; I 
can give it no other name. Although a 
member of that committee which recom- 


mended what was called a restriction on 
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the Bank, with regard to its payment in 
specie, I certainly differed from the ma. 
jority on that subject. I did conceive, 
notwithstanding the great stress laid upon 
the difficulty of the situation in which the. 
bank was placed, that it would be more 
advisable to submit to any extremity, 
rather than proceed to the adoption of a 
measure, so novel in this great commercial 
country, and so utterly irreconcileable with: 
all the maxims and habits of the people, 
The committee were, however, of a dif. 
ferent opinion, and their proposition was 
sanctioned by a resolution of the House 
of Commons. Upon that occasion I are 
gued against the expediency of such a mea- 
sure, to meet the evil of that day. I did 
express my fears, that the pernicious ef. 
fects of that proposition would be, to ex. 
tend the circulation of paper so far, that 
its depreciation would follow, and with it 
the great and numerous difficulties con- 
nected with the remedy of such an evil, 
My apprehensions have been unhappily 
realized; the evil I dreaded has actually 
arrived; and yet nota single step has been 
taken by his Majesty’s government, upona 
question involving such delicate and mo- 
mentous interests. If at the time the res 
striction was originally adopted, any one 
had. talked of its continuance, for three ot 
even two years, the supposition would have 
been considered extravagance itself; the 
very mention of the thought would have 
alarmed the whole country ; but what is 
the fact? It has now continued for 18 
years, and though within that interval 
there was one year of peace, yet up to the 
present period nothing has been done by 
ministers, towards any arrangement, cal+ 
culated to put an end to a system of cir- 
culation, which was at first enly introduced 
on the ground that it was not intended to 
be permanent. It is true, that the ques- 
tion has been taken up in the other House 
of Parliament, and from the talents, and 
research of a learned friend of mine, with 
whom the measure of appointing that com- 
mittee originated, I entertain hopes of de- 
riving much valuable information upon 
the subject; still 1 ask your lordships to 
consider whether the subject is not of such 
sufficient, such pressing importance, to de- 
mand your immediate interference. The 
inconveuience resulting from your depre- 
ciated paper circulation is universally felt. 
It has been felt in the rates of exchange 
with foreign countries, in the great increase 
in the price of bullion, and I have the au- 
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serting, that it has been grievously felt, in 
conducting the operations of war. ‘Those 
operations, my lords, which the very in- 
troduction of this restriction act (short- 
sighted policy) was intended to assist and 
to facilitate, have been by this very mea- 
sure, as is confessed by his Majesty’s 
government, crippled and confounded. 
This is a subject to which the considera- 
tion of parliament ought to be speedily 
and seriously directed. What the suitable 
remedies are, it is not so easy to divine 
but I have no hesitation in stating my 
opinion that you ought now, without delay, 
to provide the means of bringing back 
the bank, within such time as it may be 
done without great inconvenience, or dan- 
ger to the country, to that system which 
is alone consistent with a free circulation, 
and without which trade cannot be sup- 
ported—TI mean the system of paying its 
notes on demand in cash. 

Connected with our domestic situation 
there are many other points of considerable 
importance.-There is one subject in par- 
ticular, which has been recently brought 
under the consideration of this House ; 
the decision of parliament with respect to 
which I cannot too deeply deplore :—I 
need hardly say, that I allude to the ques- 
tion upon the petition of the Roman Ca- 
tholics. I will not enlarge upon the merits 
of a question, which has so lately been 
discussed, but I ever shall contend, that if 
you would preserve this country from the 
many dangers which surround it—if you 
would secure it from the meditated attack 
with which it is menaced, the sure and 
salutary means of arriving at so desirable 
an end, are by conciliation, and by placing 
a just confidence in every description of 
the king’s subjects; by uniting the hearts 
and hands of all classes of the people, in 
the defence of their common country. 

The noble marquis in the blue ribband, 
{lord Wellesley) when exhorting your 
lordships on a former debate, to persevere 
in the prosecution of the war in Portugal 
and Spain, dwelt largely on the danger 
that would threaten this country, and upon 
the facilities afforded to the enemy in his 
designs of invasion if France should effect 
the conquest of that peninsula. But he 
particularly entreated your lordships to 
contemplate what might be the situation 
of Ireland under such a state of things. I 
also entreat him and you, my lords, to be- 
stow your most serious attention upon the 
state of Ireland, not indeed with the view 
of continuing your armies in Spain and 





Portugal ; but for the purpose of strength- 
ening your most exposed and most vul- 
nerable points athome. It is true, I fear, 
that France will possess, and, shortly too, 
a point, from which the most formidable 
attack may be directed against the shores 
of Ireland. Let us then, my lords, before 
it be too late, provide for it that best secu- 
rity, that chief defence, more impregnable 
than fortifications and navies.—I1 mean 
the cordial attachment and combined 
energies of its whole people. Of your 
successful resistance to the attempts of 
your enemy, there would then, indeed, be 
little ground for doubt or apprehension. 
With this persuasion, I do confidently 
hope that notwithstanding the recent de- 
cision, this great question will yet. be 
taken up by your lordships. I am indeed 
far from thinking that what is called Ca- 
tholic emancipation, would be alone suf- 
ficient to eradicate the many political 
evils engendered during six hundred years 
of unvarying misgovernment.. Would to 
God that a single act of Parliament could 
possess that power, and at once remove 
from Ireland all grounds of complaint, and 
all pretexts of disaffection! But though 
other measures besides concession to the 
Catholics, are necessary to the ameliora- 
tion and prosperity of the Irish people, 
let that be the first and preliminary step 
in your progress to conciliation ; make it 
the point from which you take your de- 
parture, to accomplish the great work of 
healing the divisions of the empire ; and 
from which, believe me, you will proceed 
with feelings of renovated hope and re- 
cruited strength. Theh will it be fully in 
your power to apply your consideration 
to other circumstances of domestic po- 
licy, such as the amelioration of the tythe 
system, the diffusion of education, mea- 
sures of which that country stands much 
in need. By adopting such a line of po- 
licy, you would make Ireland, now the 
source of your alarm, and object of your 
anxiety, Not only adequate to its own de- 
fence against every attack, but actually 
competent to furnish the means of sup- 
porting the war, in whatever quarter the 
exigency of affairs might render your in- 
creased exertions necessary. 

In thedischarge of my public duty, I 
have this night, my lords, arraigned his 
Majesty’s ministers, for pursuing a line of 
conduct respecting the operations of the 
war, and the external difficulties we expe- 
rience, wholly the reverse of that which 
the situation of this country andthe cir- 
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cumstances of the world rendered abso- 
lutely necessary. Not less widely differ- 
ent from true wisdom and sound policy 
has been their marked inattention to the 
just complaints of the people ; their in- 
difference to the public solicitude, fer a 
timely and salutary reform, not merely in 
matters of expenditure, but of those abuses 
in our political system which the lapse of 
time and the inroads of corruption have 
produced. 

I have stated to your lordships, the 
amount of expence incurred only in your 
financial measures, and undoubtedly it is 
by bringing these great branches of the 
public service within such limits as are 
consistent with the public safety, that 
any great savingcan be expected. Inthe 
present situation of this country, much 
may indeed be done by the suppression 
of useless unnecessary offices, by the limi- 
tation of great lucrative ones, where no 
duty is performed by the person in posses- 
sion, but of course I speak not of interfer- 
ing with offices conferred for services pre- 
viously rendered. Much remains and 
ought to be done both to satisfy the pub- 
lic, and to guard the government from the 
pernicious effects of an influence which 
is too rapidly spreading abroad. It is not 
to be denied that considerable savings 
may be made without inconvenience to 
the public ; although I can by no means 
encouragethe prevalent delusion, that any 
very great alleviation of the public bur- 
thens would follow the extinction of such 
offices ; but what can be done with pro- 
priety ought to be done without delay. I 
am anxious to be fairly understood upon 
this subject. Iam not one of those who 
will flatter the people by asserting that 
every office of this kind ought to be swept 
away and wholly destroyed. - I am pre- 
pared to admit that the whole amount of 
savings from this quarter, as compared 
with the national expence, would not be 
considerable. I am ready to go further, 
and admit the necessity and policy of 
some such fund, existing to reward great 
and meritorious public services ? and that 
the right of distributing its fruits should 
be solely vested in the crown. What 
would be the effect of a contrary policy ? 
iam really ashamed to trespassupon your 
lordships’ attention, by further enlarging 
on a topic so well understood by this 
House ; but from what we are daily in the 
habit of hearing on this subject, I am de- 
sirous of speaking out plainly. Can it, I 
ask, be useful or advantageous to the pub- 
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lic ; can it be an economy consistent with 
the due administration of the government, 
which by confining all the necessary bu- 
siness of the state to persons of large in- 
dependent private fortunes,—persons from 
the nature and habits of mankind not to be 
supposed always the best qualified to dis- 
charge such great and various duties, 
would exclude from office and merited 
emolument, men of the most transcendant 
endowments, with integrity and abilities 
peculiarly suited to promote the interest 
and perpetuate the glory of their country ? 
Select the proudest periods of your history, 
when the character of this country, in 
arms and in policy, appeared most con- 
spicuous, and you will find that the most 
distinguished persons in the direction of 
its concerns, were men, who by the ex- 
ercise of their splendid talents, had risen 
from comparative obscurity in life to the 
most elevated situations ; combining the 
honour and prosperity of the country with 
their own individual exaltation. Nor, ine 
deed, have the people ever looked with 
disapprobation or with envy at the rewards 
or successes of such illustrious characters. 
Who that viewed the manors and domains 
of Burleigh, ever beheld with unpleasing 
recollections that monument of national 
gratitude, to that best of ministers in the 
most glorious of reigns! If the crown 
should be deprived of the power to re- 
ward great and eminent public service ; 
if the most brilliant and efficient talents, 
the most honourable ambition were thus 
exiled from the administration of public 
affairs, to whose hands would the important 
trusts and best interests of the country be 
committed ? Either to persons of large 
private fortunes, not always the best qua- 
lified to superintend them, or to greedy 
and profligate adventurers, ready to re- 
munerate themselves by their exactions, 
and their frauds, for the deprivation of that 
fund now constituted to reward great and 
meritorious claims. This proposition it is 
impossible to controvert ; a contrary 
system would neither be dictated by jus- 
tice, policy, nor even by common sense. 
It would expose the country to the ridi- 
cule of the world. But at the same time, 
my lords, that I feel the absolute neces- 
sity of preserving such a fund at the dis- 
posal of the crown, I am also most anxious 
that it should be limited in its amount, 
and regulated in its object ; that it should 
be guarded by wholesome restrictions from 
misapplication and abuse ; but above all, 
that any obnoxious instance of its being 
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misapplied, where the abuse was flagrant, 
and consequent discontent propagated, 
should be immediately visited with con- 


digncensure. The interests and feelings 
of the public require this course; and 
though I am the last man disposed to so- 
licit your lordships to yield to any unrea- 
sonable clamour abroad, yet under the 
pressure of their burthens, and with the 
sacrifices which the people are called 
upon to make, I consider it the duty of 
your lordships to spare their feelings, and 
consult their ease inthose respects, as well 
as in larger and more important savings. 
An economy of this kind will produce the 
most advantageous effects ; it will tend to 
allay that disposition to complaint which 
is so generally gone abroad. In that point 
of view alone its benefits would be incalcul- 
able. 

There is connected with this subject 
another to which I wish to call the atten- 
tion of your lordships. I am not disposed 
to go the length of those fanciful theorists, 
respecting all the evils which they pre- 
tend to discover in the practice of the 
government, or to deny the legitimate in- 
fluence of the crown to a certain extent. 
I would state, however, that it should be 
limited within due bounds, in order to 
produce the advantages to be derived from 
its beneficial exercise. Those certain and 
necessary limits, it is my firm persuasion 
the influence of the government has, of 
late years, very considerably exceeded. 
We recently had a discussion upon the 
subject of reversions, when it was con- 
tended by a noble viscount, upon the 
authority of a pamphlet, written by a 
member of the other House, that such 
influence had not increased. The opi- 
nion I then resisted, and my subsequent 
reflections have confirmed me in the pro- 
priety of the opposition. Iam most un- 
willing to trouble you with the details; 
but is it possible to imagine or contend, 
that with an annual expenditure, increased 
from sixteen millions to eighty-five mil- 
lions—with such immense public esta- 
blishments, both at home and abroad, em- 
ploying so much labour, and exerting so 
much patronage,—that with the extension 
of your power and dominion in India, 
from recent territorial acquisitions, and of 
colonial possessions in every part of the 
globe, there has not also been created a 
corresponding influence, by your increase 
of civil, naval, and military servants ; 
when in addition to all these you consider 
the vast number of persons, in conse- 
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quence of your augmented expenditure, 
employed in the necessary labours of 
collecting the revenues, is it, I say, pos- 
sible, that under all these combined cir- 
cumstances, men can be found who not 
only deny the increase of this influence to 
an excess heretofore unknown, but: actu- 
ally to assert that it has not at all increas- 
ed? Firmly believing that it has increased, 
not only beyond all bounds, but beyond 
all calculation, I maintain that in addition 
to other motives of economy, where a re- 
duction can be fairly made, it ought to be 
made, as well to secure the other branches 
of the constitution against such an over- 
grown power in the executive, as to give 
satisfaction to the agitated feelings of the 
people. Upon all these grounds it is that 
I wish the wisdom and vigilance of parlia- 
ment to be directed to the promotion of 
an economical system in our financial ar- 
rangements, and to the diminution of an 
influence which has exceeded its legiti- 
mate limits, in a manner most dangerous 
to the liberties of the people. In recom- 
mending the reformation which I feel it 
incumbent upon parliament to carry into 
effect, it is my particular object to have it 
taken up on a systematic view of the sub- 
ject. And here I have to lament that his 
Majesty’s ministers have not themselves 
seen the necessity of recommending such 
objects to the consideration of your lord- 
ships,—that they, whose first duty it was, 
have not formed a system suited to the 
exigencies of the times. But in this, as in 
every other instance, we see exhibited 
that fatal policy, that blind and criminal 
infatuation, which has not only neglected 
every practicable remedy to relieve the 
people from unnecessary expence and 
galling irritation, by reducing large and 
insulting emoluments, but which has in- 
duced his Majcsty’s government to resist 
and spurn every proposition of redress, 
and uniformly to defend and to encourage 
every species of abuse. Not satisfied 
even with this reprehensible course, but as 
if with the intention of exasperating the 
irritated mind of the public, almost re- 
duced to despair, offices of this descrip- 
tion have been bestowed not only where 
no claims of public service justified the 
gift, but at the moment when the very 
object of ministerial favour was the sub- 
ject of great jealousy and of general ani- 
madversion with the people. It is unne- 
cessary to allude more particularly to the 
person I mean, for Iam sure -your lord- 
ships will. agree with me, that he had no 
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claim upon the gratitude of his country 
which his public services could justify. 
Indeed, if he possessed any claim on that 
score, it was for that sort of service which 
constitutes the strongest objection to the 
existence of such offices—I mean services 
performed in parliament. Here as in 
every other part of their conduct, his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers continued by their errors 
and their crimes to disgust the feelings of 
the country, and to make it the duty of 
your lordships to pronounce their con- 
demnation. 

Having stated thus much, I am prepared 
to go further. Ihave hitherto spoke of 
financial reform, and the reduction of 
needless offices: in my judgment, your 
lordships’ duty does not stop here. You 
are, my lords, in the situation wherein it 
is incumbent upon us to look into these 
defects, which, having arisen through 
time, have injured the frame and corrupt- 
ed the practice of our constitution, and to 
apply to the abuse such remedy as can 
be effected by a gradual, temperate and 
judicious reform, suited to the nature of 
the evil, the character of the government, 
and the principles of the constitution. I 
would not have ventured to make this 
avowal to your lordships, without much 
previous thought, and the most deliberate 
circumspection. The question of reform 
has long engaged my most serious con- 
templation. At an early period of my 
life, I certainly took up strong opinions 
upon this subject, and pursued them with 
all that eager hope and sanguine expecta- 
tion, so natural to the ardour of youth. I 
will not say that there may not have arisen 
some difference between my present sen- 
timents and former impressions; still I 
beg leave to assure your lordships, that 
the general opinions I then formed, I have 
not in my maturer age seen cause to 
change, and that whatever distinction ex- 
ists between my early and my present 
views of reform, on its great grounds that 
question has not been abandoned by me. 
That a degree of difference exists between 
my present and former impressions is what 
I freely acknowledge; he, indeed, must 
have either been prematurely wise, or 
must have learned little by experience, 
who, after a lapse of twenty years, can 
jook upon a subject of this nature, in all 
respects, precisely in the same light. But 


though Iam disposed soberly and cauti- 
ously to estimate the principles of the 
constitution—though, perhaps, I do not 
see in the same high colouring the extent 
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of the evil sought to be redressed; and am 
more doubtful as to the strength and cer. 
tainty of the remedy recommended to be 
applied ; still after as serious and dispas. 
sionate a consideration as I can give, to 
what I believe the most important ques. 
tion that cam employ your Jordships’ at. 
tention, it is my conscientious opinion that 
much good would result from the adoption 
of the salutary principle of reform gradu. 
ally applied to the correction of those ex. 
isting abuses, to which the progress of 
time must have unavoidably given birth; 
taking especial care that the measures of 
reform to be pursued should be marked 
out by the constitution itself, and in no 
case exceed its wholesome limits. With 
respect to any specific proposition of re- 
form of the other Flouse of Parliament, J 
know not how to speak of it, fearful lest 
even in introducing the topic, I should 
transgress the bounds of that respect due 
to an integral branch of the legislature, 
and most particularly as the propriety of 
any proposition of this nature must rest 
upon the acknowledged imperfections of 
that branch, together with the abuses 
which have rendered it less strong asa 
barrier for the people, against the en- 
croachments of power. But as nothing 
can be done on this subject without the 
concurrence of all the branches of the le- 
gislature; and as that which affects one 
branch concerns us all—as the question 
itself is of the highest importance to the 
nation at large, it is, my lords, of parti- 
cular consequence even to so humble an 
individual as myself, that my opinion on 
this subject should not be misrepresented, 
I therefore am ready to declare my deter- 
mination to abide by the sentiments I 
have before expressed; and that I am 
now, as I was formerly, the advocate of a 
temperate, gradual, judicious correction of 
those defects which time has introduced, 
and of those abuses in the constitution of 
the other House of Parliament, which give 
most scandal to the public, at the same 
time that they furnish designing men with 
a pretext for inflaming the minds of the 
multitude, only to mislead them from 
their true interest. To such a system l 
am a decided friend—wherever it shall be 
brough: forward, from me it shall receive 
an anxious and sincere support. But as I 
never have, so I never will rest my ideas 
of salutary reform on the grounds of thee 
oretic perfection. While I shell ever be 
ready to correct by the fixed principles 
of the constitution, an admitted inconyve- 
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nience where that inconvenience is prac- 
tically felt, I continue to disapprove of 
all those general and vague speculations 
in which some men would wish to engage. 

It was an objection formerly urged, and 
which has of late by certain persons been 
revived against many of the best parts of 
our constitution, and particularly against 
the powers and privileges of the respec- 
tive branches of the legislature, that they 
are not to be found enacted in any statute, 
or created by any written document; but 
what such persons.advance as an objection 
to the practice of the constitution, I have 
ever considered as one of its greatest per- 
fections. To this conviction I have been 
led, by all that [have learned from the 
highest authorities, authorities alas! with 
whose presence and instruction we shall 
no more be enlightened ; but whose ta- 
Jents, wisdom, and constitutional learning, 
we all acknowledge and revere. It is the 
folly and presumption of the present day 
to adopt a contrary doctrine—to decry 
every thing that is not defined by statute 
—to deny all authority to any usage grow- 
ing out of the principles of the constitu- 
tion, if it happens not to be expressly sup- 
ported by written law. Nor is it now for 
the first time that such dangerous errors 
have been propagated in this country by 
mischievous or misguided men; similar 
objections were once before urged, though 
from other quarters, against the powers of 
parliament, and led in their turn to the 
triumph of persons, who were equally 
enemies of all powers and privileges, 
in whichever branch of the legislature 
they might be vested—persons whose 
objections are of a truly radical na- 
ture, and go against the existence of all 
authority and controul whatever, except 
that which their own hands bave usurped. 
I need not remind your lordships that 
these political heresies plunged the coun- 
try into universal anarchy, and had well 
nigh subjected it for ever to an arbitrary 
government. Happily by its own inhe- 
rent powers the constitution recovered it- 
self, and gradually established and as- 
signed to its various branches, rights pe- 
culiar to each but nece$sary to the preser- 
vation of all, which in the harmony and 
co-operation of all its powers, have been 
found to give the best practical effect to 
its principles, and to lead directly to that 
system of efficient government best adapt- 
ed to the spirit and happiness of a free 
people. If, my lords, any consideration 
more than another could confirm me in 
VOL, XVII, 








the validity of this doctrine, it would be 
the concurrent opinion of that great 
statesman, by whom it is the pride of my 
life to have been instructed and informed 
in the early part of my political career, I 
mean Mr. Fox, whose views respecting re- 
form I had frequent opportunities of as- 
certaining in the course of many debates ; 
and than whom there never existed one 
who more fully understood the principles 
or more affectionately appreciated the 
blessings of the venerable constitution 
ynder which he lived. If, in his political 
creed, there was one article which heheld 
more stedfastly than another, it was that 
while a system was practically good he 
would always abstain from mending it by 
theories. And never, my lords, can I 
forget his powerful observations, when in 
his place in parliament, he stated his con- 
viction of the absolute ‘impossibility of 
providing for all the variety of human 
events, by any previous speculative plans = 
For, said he, I think, that if a number of 
the wisest, ablest, and most virtuous men 
that ever adorned and improved human 
life; were collected together and seated 
tound a table to devise a priori, a consti- 
tution fora state, itis my persuasion, that 
notwithstanding all their ability and vir- 
tue, they would not succeed in adapting 
a system to the purposes required, but 
must necessarily leave it to be fitted by 
great alterations in the practice, and many 
deviations from the original design. - And 
this opinion he was wont to illustrate by 
the familiar but apt example of building a 
house, which, notwithstanding al! the study 
and consideration previously bestowed 
upon the plan, was never yet known to 
supply every want or to provide all the 
accommodations which in the subsequent 
occupation of it were found to be neces- 
sary. Nay, he used to remark, that how- 
ever fine to look at a regular paper plan 
might ke, no house was so commodious 
and so habitable as one which was built 
from time to time, piece-theal, and without 
any regular design. To those principles of 
practical reform, so. wisely enforced by 
that great statesman, I am determined to 
adhere; and the acquiescence of your 
lordships, it is my duty also to solicit ; 
again repeating that the remedy I seek, 
shall be limited by the existing defects, 
shall be marked by the constitution it- 
self, and not launch out into any extrava- 
gance of theory, which even appearances 
may recommend. 

My lords, this is no new opinion of 
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mine} for if your lordships will be pleas- 
ed to lend your attention to any statement 
respecting so humble an individual as my- 
self, I think it is in my power to prove to 
your satisfaction, that none other was ever 
entertained by me. It is necessary that I 
should go so far back as the year 1792, a 
period when such opinions were made the 
subject of more political heat and conten- 
tion than at any subsequent time. At 
that period a society was formed to pro- 
mote the cause of parliamentary reform, 
under the denomination of the Friends of 
the People ; and of this society I had the 
honour to be amember. At that time the 
friends of the people both collectively and 
individually were exposed to much mis- 
representation. We were subjected then, 
as it is my fate now, to have our motives 
and our conduct made the objects of great 
and unmerited obloquy. We were then 
held up to obloquy by the same descrip- 
tion of persons, who now describe us as no 
sincere friends to reform, no real advo- 
cates for the rights of the people, because 
we were not prepared to support, what 
was then as it is now called, and most 
falsely called, a radical reform. These 
charges were communicated to the world 
in two declarations, published by a society 
formed at the same time, for the purpose 
of promoting constitutional information. 
In consequence of these charges, and in 
answer to some letters addressed to us by 
individuals, one of which was from major 
Cartwright, who took the same part then 
as he does now, and I believe, conscien- 
tiously, we felt it necessary to make a 
public declaration of the principles upon 
which we associated, and of the constitu- 
tional objects to which our exertions were 
directed. It was signed by my noble 
friend near me, (the duke of Bedford) 
then lord John Russell, and with your 
lordships permission, I will now proceed 
to read it. 

“ May 12, 1792. We profess not to 
* entertain a wish ‘that the great plans 
“ of public benefit which Mr. Paine has 
** so powerfully recommended, should be 
« carried into effect ;’ nor to amuse our 
“fellow citizens with the magnificent 
* promise of obtaining for them < the 
“rights of the people in their full ex- 
“tent,” the indefinite language of delu- 
“sion, which, by opening unbounded 
** prospects of political adventure, tends to 
** destroy that public opinion, which is 
“the support of all true governments, 
© and to excite a spirit of innowation, of 
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« which no wisdom can foresee the effect, 


«no skill divert the course. We view 
«man as he is, the creature of habit ag 
« well as of reason. We think it there. 
« fore our bounden duty to propose no ex. 
“treme changes, which, however spe- 
« cious in theory, can never be accom. 
« plished without violence to the settled 
“ opinions of mankind, nor attempted 
“ without endangering some of the most 
« inestimable advantages we enjoy. We 
“are convinced that the people bear a 
“ fixed attachment to the happy form of 
“our government, and to the genuine 
« principles of our constitution ; these we 
« cherish as the objects of such attention, 
“ not from any implicit reverence or ha- 
“ bitual superstition, but as institutions 
« best calculated to produce the happiness 
«of man in civil society; and it is be- 
-« cause we are convinced that abuses are 
“undermining and corrupting them that 
« we have associated for the preservation 
“ of those principles. We wish to reform 
“ the constitution because we wish to pre- 
“ serve it.” 

[We conclude by declining all further 
intercourse in these words. } 

“« We must beg leave to decline all fu- 
“ture intercourse with a society whose 
‘* views and objects, as far as we can col- 
“lect them from the various resolutions 
“‘ and proceedings which have been pub- 
“ lished, we cannot help regarding as ir- 
“ reconcileable with those real interests 
“‘on which we profess to inform and en- 
“ lighten the people.” 

These were my opinions in 1792; and 
I at this hour continue to maintain them. 
These were the opinions arraigned by a 
description of persons with whom I then 
disclaimed all intercourse. They are the 
opinions now censured and misrepresented 
by the very same men, with whom I still 
disclaim all intercourse or association. I 
do not impute motives to any of them, 
although I feel how uncharitably they 
have attributed my conduct to motives 
of the worst description ; I accuse no man 
of bad intentions, although one should be 
disposed from recent exposures, and from 
the shameful conspiracies which every 
day is bringing to light, to think that 
some of those most active in vilifying the 
conduct of others, have themselves vio- 
lated all those principles of honour and 
morality, which constitute the only sure. 
basis of social life.; Many of them, I sin- 
cerely believe, are actuated by no impro- 
per or unworthy motives, however they 
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may have been imposed upon and misled ; 
some I cannot altogether acquit. The 
path they are treading is dangerous in the 
extreme, and demands the most vigilant 
caution to prevent it from leading to a 
fatal termination. Whenever this great 
question shall be taken up by the people 
of this country seriously and affectionate- 
ly—(for, notwithstanding all we every 
day hear, 1 doubt much whether there 
exists a very general disposition in favour 
of this measure,) there will then be a fair 
prospect of accomplishing it, in a man- 
ner consistent with the security of the 
constitution. But until the country shall 
have expressed its opinion upon this sub- 
ject, the examples of the other nations of 
Europe should deter us from any preci- 
pitate attempt to hurry on to prema- 
ture or violent operation, a measure on 
which the best interests of the nation so 
essentially depend. For myself, I beg 
leave to repeat, that when I feel it my 
duty to give my support to it, it ison those 
principles which I have before laid down; 
those principles depend on practical views, 
which have been approved by all the 
great and honest men, who have been 
heretofore favourable to the measure 
of a temperate reform. ‘The reform 
that they wished, and which alone I 
will support, is that which amends, not 
that which would subvert, the consti- 
tution. The change which I desire to see 
effected by temperate and constitutional 
means, is one which has for its object the 
restoration not the ruin of the government. 
When! act, my lords, in this cause, it will 
be in opposition to men, who under the 
pretext of reform, would drive us into 
wild extravagant theories, wholly incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of 
our system. I have dwelt thus long upon 
the subject, from my full conviction that 
to the success of a temperate reform, no 
impediment is calculated to have a more 
hostile influence than the attempt to force 
a reform by publicclamour. Well would 
it be if government directing its views to 
the indispensable necessity of restoring 
the decayed energies of the constitution, 
should take up this great question with all 
that sound and statesmanlike caution, 
which it demands, and by moderate dis- 
cussion, and seasonable relief, assuage the 
discontent which an opposite line of con- 
duct has created in the public mind, and 
which I am afraid at this moment too ge- 
nerally prevails. In proportion as_ this 
question has been agitated by the public, 





Ihave been extremely desirous, that my 
opinions om it should be fully known; be- 
lieving, as I sincerely do, that they are 
the only principles upon which reform can. 
be effected, without endangering the con- 
stitution. 

It, my lords, my anxiety to be fully un- 
derstood upon the question of reform was 
great, it is not less so, upon another, af- 
fecting the privileges of both Houses of 
Parliament, and which is now so much 
the ground of popular agitation. I trust, 
my lords, that I shall not be supposed ca- 
pable of doing any thing so improper, as 
to enter into the particular consideration 
of a question now depending for decision 
in another place; more particularly as it 
may eventually be submitted to the final 
judgment of your lordships. My only ob- 
ject in adverting to the subject generally 
is, to meet and to correct those pernicious 
errors which are industriously propagated 
out of doors, respecting the privileges of 
parliament. Those privileges must de- 
pend on their evident utility and the in- 
dispensable necessity of their existence. 
If they are not founded upon those two 
principles, their exercise is unjust as well 
as inexpedient, and they ought not to 
exist. But one instance of abuse cannot 
warrant the inference that they are gene- 
rally injurious and unfit to be supported 
consistently with the constitution and the li- 
berties of the people. I contend, on the 
other hand, that they rest upon their known 
utility, upon their being necessary for 
preserving that freedom of discussion and 
power of inquiry, without which parlia- 
ment would be incapacitated from dis- 
charging its most important functions. It 
is on this broad principle that I form my 
judgment; and if like the common law, 
that invaluable source of all the people’s 
blessings, it has its foundation in long 
usage, my opinion is strengthened, and 
my argument rendered invincible. All 
that is necessary for parliament is the 
power to protect themselves “in the free 
uncontrouled discharge of their public 
duties: so far then as privileges are essen- 
tial to that end, they must possess them, 
but no farther. ‘They must have the 
power to prevent obstructions, to protect 
themselves from insult, and to enforce 
their decisions, should any resistance be 
made to their authoritys Deprived of 
such power, what security has parliament, 
what security has the people for that just 
andunprejudiceddiscussion,for that freedom 
of deliberation, and for those ministerial 
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functions on which, above all other privi- 
leges, our most valuable. rights depend ¢ 
Whatever privileges are requisite for those 
purposes, parliament ex necessitate ret must 
possess, or it must altoyether cease to be 
that whichthe constitution intended. And 
though such powers should be carried to 
the extent of imprisoning persons guilty 
of a contempt of its authority, it must still 
be remembered, that it is exercised for the 
protection of the people, and the mainte- 
nance of public liberty. Against what 
obsiructions, i ask, is it that the privi- 
leges of parliament are intended to pro- 
vide? Is it not against the influence of the 
crown? Certainly, my lords; and there 
is no man who would go further. than | 
would, in opposition to an unjustifiable 
exercise of that influence. Buti is it not 
possible for other persons to excite against 
parliament a popular indignation equally 
fatal to that uncontrculed discussion which 
constitutes itsessence ? If its deliberations 
may be interrupted by popular insult and 
commotion, as well as by royal encroach- 
ment; if its decisions can be made the 
subject of the most degrading calumnies, 
and wide extended slanders, is not the 
civium ardor prava jubentium as necessary 
to be resisted, as the unconstitutional in- 
vasion of the crown upon its freedom? In 
either case, I contend, parliament must pes- 
sess a power commensurate to the evil, 
he exercised internally and separately by 
either House, without recurring toany other 
branch of the legislature. This, my lords, 
was the doctrine of our ancestors. This 
doctrine is the source from whence have 
sprung the numerous civil blessings which 
the people of this country beyond all 
other siations of the world enjoy. It is 
the doctrine which the best and ablest 
statesmen have uniformly held, since the 
Revolution. Jt isa doctrine which I have 
at al] times maintained, and to which, | 
trust, | shall mvariably adhere. I think 
it willbe readily conceded to me that the 
Revolution saved this country from the in- 
tolerable scourge of arbitrary power. 
Whoever reflects upon the events of that 
glorious cera, and upon the conduct of the 
great mefi to whose exertions we are in- 
debted for its success, a success which se- 
cured to us all our Jiberties, all our en- 
joyients, must be convinced that if the 
Jegislature had not then exercised those 
powers, new so thoughtlessly questioned, 
we should not at this day have had to de- 
bate in a House of Parliament, about the 
extent of our privileges, or the rights of 
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the people as connected with them. Bat 
even in the present times, when it has be- 
come so much the fashion to vilify and de- 
fame all public men, this doctrine has been 
sanctioned by. high and eminent authori- 
ties. That great statesman, Mr. Fox, 
than whom there never lived a more stre- 
nuous and sincere asserter of the people’s 
rights—a more irreconcilable, a more 
bitter enemy of every species of oppres- 
sion ; whose knowledge of the constitution, 
and of constitutional law cannot be dis- 
puted, nay has not been questioned even 
by those ignorant demagogues who res- 
pect no man ;_he, in the clearest and most 
forcible languege—it is enough to say in 
his own language—stated his opinion in the 
support of those undoubted privileges, 
His great political opponent, Mr. Pitt, 
never attempted to controvert this opinion, 
and it is therefore to be presumed that he 
held the same sentiments. Mr. Burke 
too, and other eminent men of the day 
niaintained the like principles; and surely 
when we see so many high authorities, 
who differing on so many other subjects 
all concurred on this, it does not-require 
even in this period of popular distrust, any 
violent exertion of charity, to conclude 
that they had not all conspired against 
the liberties of the people, and in support 
of parliamentary privileges, which were il- 
legal and unconstitutional. It is an old and 
sound observation, that even laws not put 
in force, which have lain upon your sta- 
tute-book as a dead letter, ought not to be 
repealed without serious deliberation, un- 
less some practical inconvenience has re- 
sulted from their continuance ; and that 
not unfrequently the moment of repeal 
has illustrated the wisdom of the enactment. 
This observation is not inapplicable to the 
privileges of parliament, which though 
they may be argued against, can never be 
properly valued, until, unhappily,’ their 
extinction shall take place, when the evils 
of the rash innovation would awfully prove 
the wisdom of our ancestors in claiming 
and asserting them. But, my lords, I 
will not rest my argument upon autho- 
rities however eminent and distinguished. 
It stands upon the broad basis I have al- 
ready stated, of general utility, and the 
absolute necessity of such powers, in 
order to preserve to parliament the due 
exercise of those important functions, 
with which it is entrusted. I am aware, 
my lords, of all the popular arguments 
Which have been employed, to excite in 
the public mind an aversion to. the exist 
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ence of those privileges, such as that no 
one ought to be judge in its own cause, 
that the individual was punished without 
trial, and that the party injered had no 
remedy or means of redress. My answer 
is, that those who thus argue against the 
powers of parhament, chiuse to forget toat 
a supreme power must exist somewhere, 
and must be inherent in some part of every 
constitution; that in any government 
there must be a poins beyond which there 
isnoappeal. ‘The arguments which they 
apply to pai liament, would go to an extent 
far bevond the wishes of those who use 
them, and would tend to the annihilation 
of some of the most valuable rights of the 
subject. For Lask, if upon such grounds 
parliament was to be dispossessed of its es- 
sential powers, if tbe abuse of a principle 
is to he perverted into an argument against 
its use, how could they, on the same rea- 
soning, allow to the House of Commons 
the supreme command over the public 
purse; to your lordships, the supreme 
judicial power; to the crown, the more 
dangerous power of appointing to offices, 
and the sole and complete controul of our 
fleets and armies? Nay, my lords, upon 
such arguments, what would become of 
juries and their invaluable functions? And 
yet we find sir Francis Burdett, though 
the supporter of arguments that lead to 
the inference I have described, holding 
himself forth as a martyr in the same 
good old cause for which Hampden died 
inthe field, and Sydney and Russel on 
the scallold ! No mai, my lords, can en- 
tertain a more sincere veneration than I 
do for the names and memories of these 
undaunted patriots, who gloriously strug- 
gled, even to the sacrifice of life, to main- 
tain the rights and liberties of their coun- 
try; but a more unfortunate allusion than 
this, in my opinion, could not possibly be 
made. Sydney and Russel did not fall 
martyrs to their resistance of any stretch 
or undue exercise of the power or pvrivi- 
leges of parliament; they were sacri- 
ficed through that corruption which did not 
allow- parliament the power so necessary 
to.controul one of the weakest and most 
wicked governments that ever existed. 
And of what instrument, of what branch of 
the constitution did that base government 
avai! itself inorder to destroy them? It 
was not parliament, my lords, but the ver- 
dict of a jury, that sent those illustrious 
patriots to their deaths,—of a jury influ- 
enced by ‘the most base and profligate 
judges.. Is is very far from my wish, 
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my lords, to detract in the least from that 
most valuable institution, the trial by 
jury; but let those who would argue 
from the abuse of a privilege or a power 
against the use of it consider to what 
an extent that argument may be carried. 
I have said so much to shew the futility of 
such doctrines, and to influence your lord. 
ships by a calm and impartial discussion 
of the question to dissipate the delusions 


which continue to prevail. In ano- 
tuer of these popular arguments, it 


is asked, will you allow a power to the 
House of Commons, which is not possessed 
by the king? My lords, I answer—the 
kiny’s functions do not require it; tothe 
House of Commons it is essential for the 
due performance of its duties. ‘The func 
tions of the crown are those of benignity, - 
favour and mercy; and it is impossible in 
their exercise to bring the monarch into 
such a conflict with the passions and pre- 
judices of his people as would render such 
a power necessary. Besides, the king 
has other efficient securities. Another 
good reason why such powers were never 
annexed to the crown, is that the king is 
an individual, and that it would not. be 
wise or safe to have given to any in- 
dividual such a power, in addition to 
the sole command of the army, and the 
whole influence of the executive govern-- 
ment. But with regard to parliament the. 
case was widely different. Parliament 
has often to originate harsh measures ; 
from itspring all the revenue laws; in- 
deed all their ordinances are restraints 
upon the people, and as Mr. Burke ob- 
serves, the very imposition of taxes brings 
them and the people into perpetual con. 
flict with each other. But though severe 
and unpalatable, their measures are still 
necessary, and they ought to possess the 
means and. power of protection, against 
any effort of popular discontent. Nor is 
this the only argument, although I feel it 
a sufficient one. I have before requested 
your lordships to recur to the glorious 
era of the revolution. Reverting onee 
more to the same period, can we forget 
the outrages of those violent mobs excited 
in support even of the doctrine of non-re- 
sistance,and for the purpose of over-awing 
the legislature ?, Not unfrequently have a 
deluded portion of the public been excited 
even by the ministers of the crown for 
similar parposes; and late occasions have 
shewn that the holy cause of religion may 
itself be pressed into such a service for 
the most mischievous of objects. The 
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same power then may hereafter, as it has 
been heretofore, become necessary to pro- 
tect parliament in the due discharge of its 
functions: and the question resolves it- 
self into this shape—whether there is any 
great danger of this power being abused, 
and whether it has ever been exercised 
to the oppression of the nation? It has 
been unquestionably carried into practice 
in the best times of our history ; althovgh 
Iam willing to admit, that there have been 
recent cases in which it would have been 
more wiseand politic to forego its exercise. 
But I ask without fear, whether in the re- 
collection of any one who hears me, this 
power was ever exerted oppressively to 
the nation; and I think it but justice to 
the different governments which within 
my knowledge have had the administra- 
tion of public affairs, however I might 
have differed from them on great public 
subjects, to observe that they allowed as 
great a latitude of public discussion, and 
even of censure of parliamentary proceed- 
ings, as was compatible with the safety 
and interests of a state, in times of the 
greatest freedom. Could this lenient and 
torbearing practice have arisen from ac- 
cident, or was it owing to particular indi- 
viduals, or particular periods? Rather, 
my lords, should we attribute it to the 
result of a general principle, which was 
acted upon by all governments, and which 
was not liable to degenerate into abuse. 
The very constitution of parliament was as 
asecurity that the privileges inherent in 
it would not be abused to any oppressive 
extent. They were in the possession not 
of one individual but of numbers, who it 
is improbable to suppose would combine 
in a scheme to oppress the people. Such 
a power vested in the crown, might be 
often arbitrarily exercised ; but as it is 
not likely that the members of this House 
would conspire together to abuse the 
power with which it is entrusted, it is still 
less probable, that the members of the 
House of Commons, who are elected by 
the people, and who to the people must 
return, would resolve together, arbitrarily 
or tyrannically, to exercise a privilege 
dgainst the people, by which they them- 
selves as members, or as a part of that 
people, were equally affected. But, even 
supposing such a conspiracy possible in 
contradiction to all these natural reasons, 
are there not powers of controul against 
such oppressive abuse, existing by the 
concurrent jurisdiction of both branches 
of the legislature; and ultimately in the 
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power vested in the crown at once to ter- 
minate the abuse, by a dissolution of the 
parliament? The only danger of great 
oppression would arise from a combination 
of the three branches of the legislature: a 
state of things too monstrous to be con- 
templated, and which, if it ever existed, 
would amount to a dissolution of the com- 
pact between the government and the 
people. In all those views of the ques. 
tion, I am fully satisfied, and every man 
who will enquire into the subject must ar- 
rive at the same conviction, that there are 
as many checks and securities imposed 
against the abuse of the privilege as the 
nature of human aflairs will permit. 
Much more, my lords, might be said 
both on the theory and genera! principles 
connected with this subject, but I shall 
content myself with having stated enough 


‘to call your lordships’attention to it,and with 


creating that temperate discussion, which 
may dissipate the illusions now too preva- 
lent. I have felt it necessary to pursue 
this line of duty,with the hope of bringing 
back, if possible, those who appear to en- 
tertain erroneous opinions upon the subject, 
toa more calm and moderate considera- 
tion of its nature, and to a sense of the con- 
sequences which might follow from the 
accomplishment of their own views. In 
taking this course, I am by no means in- 
sensible to the danger of misrepresenta- 
tion which I incur, nor of the obloquy to 
which my motives and conduct will pro- 
bably be exposed. I know how easy it 
would have been to have taken up the po- 
pular side of the question, and meanly to 
have courted popular applause at the ex- 
pence of sincerity and principles. But 
such a line is: little suited to the habits of 
my life, still less consistent with the feel- 
ings and principles by which my public 
conduct has been governed. I am not, 
however, ignorant of the degrading arti- 
fices by which this applause is acquired—= 
artitices with which neither virtue nor talents 
have any connection—arts which men 
possessed of neither are best fitted to prac- 
tise—men such as we have lived to see in 
the present day, who, renouncing the ob- 
ligations of faith and honour, breaking 
through all the bonds and engagements that 
hold society together, have in their career 
of foul slander and dirty calumny, entirely 
set themselves above all the decencies of 
private life, above all the courtesies which 
those who really endeavour to discharge 
their duty willingly concede to their ad- 
versaries. For such arts and for those 
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who have recourse to them, I shall ever 
feel a sovereign contempt; by me they 
can never be practised even to acquire the 
highest favours that my country could be- 
stow. It is true E cannot but feel a deep 
regret if I should see myself deprived of 
my popularity by any misunderstanding 
of my views and objects onthe part of the 
eople. This is however a sacrifice which 
be compelled to make in common with 
men in all ages much greater than I can 
ever hope to be. But, my lords, it excites 
my warmest indignation to be robbed of 
it through the basest misrepresentations 
and vilest delusions practised by men, 
who without any régard to truth sacrifice 
every virtuous and really patriotic object 
to the shouts of a vulgar clamour. Yet 
even to this mortification I can submit 
with patience; feeling that it is the re- 
sult of a defect inherent in all free govern- 
ments. It has indeed been truly said, 
that in the distribution of her favours, po- 
ularity is as blind and fickle as fortune. 

If it should follow my humble efforts in 
that pursuit which I feel alone compatible 
with mine own honour, and my country’s 
interests, I would hail it as a most grate- 
ful proof of having faithfully discharged 
my duty; but if 1 am reduced to an alter- 
native between popularity and freedom of 
thought and action, I cannot ever hesitate 
a moment what decision to make. 

Laudo marientem—si celeres quatit, 

Pennas, resigno que dedit, probamque 

Pauperiem sine dote quero. 

Under every sacrifice I never could en- 
dure that hardest of all servitudes, that 
lowest of all degradations, that most des- 
picable and abandoned of bad _ pursuits, 
the deep and inexpiable guilt of flattering 
the worst passions of a capricious multi- 
tude only to delude and betray them. 

I have now, my lords, endeavoured to 
discharge what I felt to be an imperative 
duty. Much more might be said upon 
the various topics to which I have ad- 
verted. I might. have said much on the 
state of the army, and the departure from 
that system which was the work of the 

- great and accomplished statesman so lately 
removed from the affairs of this life. I 
might have said much on the disastrous 
campaigns in Europe, much on the affairs 
of India, but apprehensive that I have too 
long trespassed on your lordships’ indul- 
gence, I shall content myself,with briefly 
recalling your attention to the points I 
have touched on. Of peace there is I am 
afraid but little prospect; but to restore 
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its blessings, no favourable opportunity 
should be overlooked. Whilst war is indis- 
pensable let us have no failure in it, from 
a failure of our resources, but provide 
for all emergencies by the establishment 
of some stable system of finance. A free 
commerce, I have contended is essential to 
the interests and the prosperity of this 
country. Let us then endeavour to con- 
ciliate those neutral powers with whom 
any remaining intercourse can be car- 
ried on. Let us adopt promptly the 
best measures for re-establishing a free 
currency. The conciliation of all his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and particularly of his 
subjects in Ireland, is at this time more 
than ever necessary, firmly to unite all 
classes of the people, in defence of the 
dearest interests of the empire. Let this 
be an object of your most serious atten- 
tion ; together with such economical re- 
forms as are consistent with the publit 
service; and, lastly, a temperate and 
cautious but sincere reform of those abuses 
which have corrupted the frame of our 
constitution, and whose continuance have 
excited so much public reproach. Of the 
privileges and powers of parliament, I have 
given a decided opinion, conceiving as 
do that they are inherent im its constitu- 
tion, and indispensible to the due exercise 
of its functions, These are the measures 
which hold out the best hopes of national 
safety. It is only by attention to them 


{ we can escape from the many awful dan- 


gers with which our country is encom- 
passed, and its very system menaced, and 
in happiness at home and honour abroad, 
enable her to survive the storm, that has 
desolated so many surrounding nations. 
My lords, I have the honour to move your 
lordships, 

« That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, earnestly to entreat his 
Majesty’s attention to the advice which, 
impressed with adeep sense of the in- 
creasing dangers of the country, his Ma- 
jesty’s faithful subjects the Lords spiritual 
and temporal in parliament assembled 
have felt it to be their indispensable 
duty humbly to submit to his Majesty’s 
royal consideration. 

“ To state to his Majesty that we can- 
not doubt his Majesty’s readiness to em- 
brace the first opportunity of concluding 
a peace on just and reasonable terms ; 
but that looking to the nature of the con- 
test in which we are engaged, to the power 
of France, now unhappily. established over 
the greater part of Europe, and to the 
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spirit and character of the government of 
that country, we are convinced that this 
event so anxiously desired by his Ma- 
jesty’s loyal people, will be best promoted 
by proving to the world that while his 
Majesty is actuated by the most just and 
moderate views, we possess the means of 
permanently supporting the honour and 
independence of our country against every 
species of attack by which the encizy may 
hope to assail them. 

« That for this purpose it is indispensa- 
bly necessary that his Majesty’s govern- 
ment should henceforth adopt a wise and 
systematic policy, regulated not only by 
a just estimate of our present difficulties, 
by a prudent foresight of the probable 
exigencies of a protracted warfare—that 
we have deeply to lament that the conduct 
of his Majesty's ministers has been, in this 
respect, directly the reverse of what the 
interests and the safety of his Majesty’s 
dominions required; that they have 
blindly involved themselves in schemes of 
continental operations when they could 
look to no power capable of affording 
‘them an-adequate support ; andrashly en- 
gaged in expeditions so defective in their 
plan, soimpolitic in their objects, and so 
“ill combined as to the time at which they 
were undertaken, that they could termi- 
nate only in an unprofitable waste of the 
resources and the blood of his Majesty’s 
faithful subjects. 

« That whilst the war has been thus un- 
fortunately conducted, and our future means 
of defence thereby naturally impaired, 
the conduct of his Majesty’s government 
with respect to neutral powers has retarded 
any amicable arrangement, which has 
tended to alienate those whom it was most 
our interest to conciliate, and unite with us 
in opposition to the measure of France. 

« That for the professed purpose of coun- 
teracting those measures, 2 system has been 
adopted under which no independent 
power could be expected to acquiesce, and 
new and visionary projects in legislation 
have been resorted to which have brought 
almost every branch of our trade to de- 
pend on the permission, and to be exey- 
cised under the controul of the executive 
‘government ; whilst a considerable _por- 
tion of that trade has been transferred to 
a foreign navigation, thereby improvi- 
dently supplying the enemy with a. new 
resource for the improvement of his navy. 

« That in what more immediately con- 
cerns our domestic policy we have equally 
to complain of the total want of wisdom 
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and of foresight in the councils of his Ma. 
jesty. 

«That instead of any well considered 
and permanent system of finance adapted 
to the exigencies of a protracted warfare, 
the expensive and improvident ope- 
rations of the last three years have been 
supplied by temporary and impolitic ex- 
pedients. 

« That our paper circulation, for which 
the restriction iaiposed onthe Bank had 
removed the only adequate and effectual 
limitation, has been extended to a degree 
highly dangerous to the pecuniary interests 
of the country; that no attempt has been 
made by wise and equitable arrangements 
to allay the discontents arising from re- 
ligious diflerences amongst his Majesty’s 
faithful subjects, more particularly in 
Ireland ; and that under the unexampled 
pressure of a taxation necessarily burthen- 
some in its amount, and severe in its col- 
lection, no measure has been taken to re- 
move the causes of just complaint, either 
by introducing an effective economy into 
the great branches of the public service, 
or by the due consideration of such timely 
reforms as may in any instance be found 
requisite for restoring to our government 
that practical excellence which the gradaal 
corruptions of time may have obscured or 
dinrinished. 

« That we should ill discharge our duty 
to his Majesty and to the public, if we 
were to disguise from him our well founded 
apprehensions, that owing to these and 
other causes, discontent and distrust are 
beginning to diffuse themselves amongst 
his Mojesty's faithful people. 

« ‘That we entreat his Majesty not to 
listen to those who would persuade bim 
that such discontent and distrust, in what- 
ever degree they may exist, are solely to 
be attributed to the evil arts of men hostile 
to the interests of their country, and seek- 
ing to excite the people to an invasion of 
those institutions on which their freedom 
and happiness essentially depend. That 
we are firmly convinced such designs have 
as yet found no favour in the hearts of his 
Majesty’s loyal subjects; and that nothing 
can afford to those who entertain them 
any hope of success, but that impolitic 
and offensive inattention to the real suf- 
ferings and just complaints of the people, 
that determined resistance of every pro- 
posed correction of abuses, which in our 
limes we have seen produce such fatal ef- 
fects in other countries. 


«That we humbly pray that l’s Ma- 
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jesty will be pleased to take this our du- 
tiful representation into his immediate 
and most serious consideration ; that he 
will see the necessity of adopting such 
measures as may deprive the enemy of al] 
hopes of success from a failure of our na- 
tional resources; that he will therefore 
actually concur with his parliament in 
giving effect to economical and systematic 
arrangements for the conduct of the war, 
in providing for a recurrence to the true 
principles of a free commerce and circu- 
Jation -both at home and abroad; in en- 
deavouring by a wise and liberal policy 
to unite in the bonds of a common interest 
all classes of his Majesty’s subjects of 
whatever religious persuasions; and, 
lastly, that he will be graciously pleased 
to countenance the temperate considera- 
tion and deliberate adoption of such time- 
ly reformations both economical and po- 
litical, as may satisfy his loyal people, 
that the sacrifices required of them are 
stricily limited and faithfully applied to 
the real interests and safety of the public ; 
and that both for preventing the growth 
of any dangerous abuses, and for con- 
trouling the misconduct of his Majesty’s 
advisers, they continue effectually to pos- 
sess those securities which have been 
the boast of the British government, and 
are essentially inherent ia every free con- 
stitution. 

« That we entreat his Majesty to be as- 
sured that in recommending these mea- 
sures with all the earnestness which a con- 
Viction that they are indispensable for the 
salvation of the country inspires, we never 
can lose sight of our obligation to support 
the just prerogatives and useful splendour 
of the crown, the venerable establishments 
of our holy religion, and the ancient 
and essential rights and privileges of par- 
liament. 

“ In our firm resolution to maintain these 
under all circumstances and with all our 
authority and power, we are well assured 
that we shall not fail to receive the active 
concurrence and support of all ranks of his 
Majesty’s faithful people, convinced as 
they must be, that it is no less their inte- 
rest than their dety faithfully to adhere to 
those fundamental principles of our go- 
vernment, which, assigning to its various 
institutions rights peculiar to each, and 
necessary forthe preservation of all, se- 
cure by theirhappy combination and har- 
mony, to the executive power sufficient 
strength, to the legislature its necessary 
independence, and to the whole come 

VOL. XVII, 





munity the blessings of a well regulated 
freedom.” 

The Earl of Liverpool rose, but was. in- 
terrupted by 

Earl Stanhope, who rose to order, for the 
purpose of stating, that he intended to 
move an Amendment, and was desirous 
that his Amendment might have the pre- 
cedence of any that might be moved by 
the noble Earl. 

The Earl of Liverpool said, that without 
adverting to what he must conceive to be 
an irregular interruption on the part of the 
noble earl, he should immediately proceed 
to the consideration of the topics contain- 
ed in the speech of the noble mover, 
any one of which would serve fora night’s 
debate. He did not blame his conduct in 
so bringing forward the statements to 
which he alluded ; situated as he was, and 
at such alate period of the session, it 
might be perfectly natural for the noble 
earl, or, indeed, for any one else feeling 
as he did, so todo. He, however, could 
not think that what he had advanced was 
intended to be submitted as a plan for the 
adoption of the House. He conceived it 
was rather intended by the noble earl to 
pass for his own individual protest; as, if 
all the opinions expressed by the noble earl 
were well founded, (and he trusted he 
should prove that a great many of then 
were not), still he could not expect that 
the House would decide on questions of 
so much importance, without having some 
previous notice given on the subject.— 
The opinions of the noble earl, he, how- 
ever, admitted, at all times and on al! occa- 
sions had great weight, and were entitled to 
full consideration, and he should therefore 
proceed to comment on them. He pro- 
posed to speak of the subjects which had 
fallen under discussion, pot in the order 
in which they had been treated by the 
noble earl, but wishing to speak of those 
which were yet fresh in the memory of 
their lordships, he should first advert to 
those topics touched upon in the latter 
part of the noble earl’s speech. He could 
not but feel the most entire satisfaction at 
the sentiments expressed by his lordship 
on one question which had of late much 
agitated the public mind, namely, that 
concerning the privileges of parliament. 
He admitted the full force of his opinion 
on that subject; most perfectly agreeing 
with him, that it was necessary for the 
good of the public that parliament should 
be in possession of the privileges to which 
they fad laid claim. They were neceds 
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sary and essential to the proper discharge 
of their functions, as nothing could be of 
more importance to the nation than that 
their representatives should be preserved 
from being intimidated: by menace and by 
the dread of insult from a proper and con- 
scientious discharge of their duty. Of 
the evil effects of this the noble earl had 
given them several illustrations, but a most 
instructive example was furnished by the 
revolution in France, of what might be 
expected from the deliberations of such 
an assembly. The body then formed, 
and calling themselves « the Constituent 
Assembly,” had been thus circumstanced ; 
the consequence was, that being too 
much under the influence of the popu- 
lace, though they boasted some men of 
yirtue and of talent among them, every 
ehance of success was lost by the manner 
in which their deliberations were conduct- 
ed, through fear of becoming unpopular.— 
With such a dreadful example before their 
eyes, he was astonished how any persons 
sould be found in this country to urge the 
necessity of yielding to any expressions 
of popular sentiment, not convey«d through 
the legitimate medium. Such was the cry 
against parliamentary privilege, raised at 
this moment. With respect to those pri- 
yileges, he fully agreed with the noble 
lord, not only that they existed from time 
immemorial; not only that they were 
supported by the greatest men the coun- 
try ever saw ; but that our liberties thrived 
under them, and by them the constitution 
became what it was. These privileges in 
fact, grew out of the nature of a delibera- 
tive assembly. Without a parliament in- 
vested with full privileges, there would be 
ho security for the maintenance of the 
constitution. That was a task far beyond 
the capacity or functions of a jury. No 
courts of justice, no ordinary jurisdiction 
gould maintain it. The trial by jury was 
not of itself sufficient to secure the rights 
of the subject. In the reign of Charles 2, 
in that of Henry 8, and at some of the 
worst periods of our history, trial by jury 
had been still preserved, though the sub- 
ject had been grievously oppressed. Sta- 
ting this to their lordships, he was far, very 
far, from undervaluing trial by jury, but 
he contended that trial by jury afforded no 
adequate security for the public without 
those privileges of parliament. No laws, 
however wise and just—no jurisdiction 
whatever could alone give sufficient secu- | 
rity to the subject without a something be- 4 





hind—or, in fact, above them—without a 


constantly vigilant and controuling parlia- 
ment.—He was sorry that he could not 
agree with the other parts of the noble 
earl’s speech, ashe did with this. On the 
subject of reform, he could not but ex. 
press surprise that the noble lord’s senti- 
ments should remain the same as they 
were 20 years ago, seeing that circum- 
stances were so materially changed within 
that period. That a timely and salutary 
reform had at all times a claim to appro- 
bation could not be denied. If the noble 
earl meant to say that the present _minis- 
ters veresstaicar & resisted such a reform, 
the experience of their lordships must re- 
fute the charge. They had uniformly ma- 
nifested a disposition favourable to such a 
reform, Not one year, not one session 
had elapsed without a remedy being ap- 
plied to some practical evil, If remedies 
had not been attempted to be applied in 
some instances where complaints were 
made, it was because those things that 
were in such cases complained of as griev- 
ances and evils, when examined were not 
considered to be such. As to the general 
theory of reform, so far was he from think- 
ing that if the subject were taken up as 
proposed elsewhere, a reduction of the 
public expences would take place, that he 
did not hesitate to predict that in such a 
case a great addition would be made to 
the public expenditure. It was true that 
the king’s revenue had been increased ; 
it was true that offices were multiplied 
and salaries augmented, but he wished 
their lordships to look back to former pe- 
riods, to periods at which every thing was 
supposed to be so much better, and con- 
trast the present civil list with that of other 
reigns. The civil list of William 3, was 
700,000/, and unregulated, That of queen 
Anne and George 1, 700,000/. and unre- 
gulated. George 2, had 09,0001. and un- 
regulated. These sums if not paid by the 
hereditary revenues were to be made up 
by the country. The civil list at present 
amounted to 950,000/. and it was to be 
observed that it was regulated in all its 
parts. Blackstone had stated the revenue 
of the crown to be as low as it ought to be, 
or as it could be to maintain its dignity. 
He would ask any man who would look 
back and take into his consideration all 
the contingencies attending the deprecia- 
tion of money, &c. if 950,000/. at the 
present day bore any thing like a propor- 
tion to the 700,000/. which was the civil 
establishment in the time of king William, 
or to the 800,000/, granted to George the 
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gnd.? Ministers had no objection to an 
economical reform. If there were griev- 
ances which called for such a reform, let 
the noble earl state them, and a practical 
remedy should be applied. He was, how- 
ever, averse toa sweeping indefinite theory 
of reform. Whatever might be said of 
the multiplied expences of the state, he 
sincerely believed that there never was a 
rich and prosperous country, the civil go- 
vernment of which was conducted at an 
expence so comparatively small. He had 
made inquiries into the expences of the 
civil government of America, and though 
America was a republic, the population 
of which did not perhaps exceed a third 
part of the populatiun of the British 
isles, and though the consumption of 
articles of luxury could not be very 
great, he found that the expences at- 
tending the civil government amounted 
nearly to 800,000/. and that for a country 
where the population did not exceed 
6,000,000 of persons, and where much 
less property was to be protected than that 
protected by the British government, 
greatly exceeded in proportion the ex! 
pences of the English civil list.—As to the 
representation of the people in parliament, 
he would say, he believed there never was 
a period in our history when it was less 
unequal ; that it was unequal in theory, he 
would admit; but that theoretic inequa- 
lity he regarded as one of the greatest 
advantages of our constitution. — This 
was the opinion of that enlightened states- 
man, Mr. Burke, who said that it was 
this peculiarity in its constitution, that 
made it, instead of an assembly of depu- 
ties, an entire and perfect deliberative 
meeting. For himself, he had carefully 
examined all the plans of reform that had 
been submitted to parliament at various 
periods, and he would fairly state that 
there was not one of them to which he did 
not see insuperable objections. One of 
these plans brought forward by the noble 
mover, certain] ynot the most objectionable, 
aimed at making population, and not pro- 
perty the basis of representation. Such 
a change he thought could not but be ex- 
ceedingly injurious in its effects.—Ad- 
Verting to what had been said by the noble 
mover with respect to the Catholic claims, 
he wished to call the attention of the 
House to the real state of the question. 
The noble mover for his own part, was 
only willing to grant their prayer on a 
condition which he did not know the Ca- 


' tholics would accept, and which ministers 





had reason to believe they would refuse: 
This being the state of the case, he thought 
it unnecessary to say more on that sub- 
ject.—He now proceeded to speak on the 
circumstances of the war. Whatever dif- 
ference of opinion formerly existed on 
that subject, he believed that amongst all 
sober rational men but little contrariety of 
sentiment remained. Whenpeace could 
be honourably and advantageously made, 
it would certainly be most desirable, but 
that that could not be effected at the pre- 
sent moment parliament and the country 
were pretty generally satisfied.—The no- 
ble lord had counselled the husbanding of 
their resources and the avoiding of co- 
operation as much as possible. On this 
subject, as he had said before, he wished 
them fairly to consider the merits of the 
case, and to decide whether or not such a 
line of conduct would prove most condu- 
cive tothe interests of the country. If 
by the co-operating system condemned 
by the noble lord, they gained trade 
and advantages which otherwise would 
be unattainable, surely, then, it must ap- 
pear to be a wise policy. He wished toask 
the noble earl, if at the time a spirit ma- 
nifested itself in Spain to resist the foulest 
and most unprincipled of all usurpations, 
he had been a member of his Majesty’s 
government, whether or not he would thea 
have preached this doctrine, and told the 
country, “ We are acting upon an econo- 
mical system, and can give nothing to 
Spain and Portugal??? The manner in 
which the war had been conducted had 
nothing to do with this question. On that 
subject he would speak presentiy: but he 
wished to ask the noble earl, if ou that oc- 
casion he would have recommended a 
total abstinence from all co-operation ? 
The noble earl would noi at such a crisis 
have pursued such a line of conduct. He 
dared not to do so. The country would 
not have borne it. The question now was, 
how far our exertions in the cause of Spain 
and Portugal had been wiseiy made? 
The noble earl had set forth the propriety 
of considering the expediency of with- 
drawing our forces from the peninsula. 
He did not wish to deceive by bolding out 
hopes tuo sanguine to be realized ; but he 
would say, that he thought if they were to 
withdraw our forces from the. peninsula 
now, their conduct would be universally 
condemned. He was unwilling to speak 
on this subject after the clear and lumi- 
nous statement made on a former evening 


by his noble friend (the marquis Wellesley ) 
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every word of which met with his entire 
approbation. He, however, would say, 
that the spirit of Spain still remained un- 
subdued, She still possessed within her- 
self the means of making an effectual re- 
sistance. He did not mean to say that 
thence it necessarily followed that her 
cause would ultimately be crowned with 
success. That must, in a great measure, 
depend on the manner in which those 
means were applied ; on the ability and 
integrity of those to whom they were en- 
trusted : but, if England never gave her 
assistance to a cause till she found a go- 
vernment all virtue and all wisdom to so- 
licit it, she would probably never have an 
opportunity of so exerting hereself. The 
struggle of Spain for her independence 
had been protracted through the assist- 
ance of Great Britain for two years. The 
cause which still animated her sons was 
not the enthusiasm of success, it pro- 
ceeded from misfortune, and was, per- 
haps, more to be adinired thus arising 
from defeat than if it followed victory. 
While such a spirit survived they were 
bound not to despair, but to cherish it, 
and to strain every nerve in the cause. 
His noble friend had said, that though the 
cause was such as to call forth our assist- 
ance from thenoblest motivesof generosity, 
yet if it were only considered as a ques- 
tion of dry policy a sufficient stimulus 
would remain. While France wanted a 
formidable navy England was free. What 
spot in the world was there that could 
affurd France such ample means of con- 
testing the sovereignty of the seas with us 
as Spain? Leaving, then, out of their 
consideration the larger question as to re- 
storing the balance of power, it would 
from selfish motives be our object to fight 
the cause of Spain for our own sake, for 


_ Our own security. While this spirit sur- 


vived, there was, moreover, the chance of 
new hostility breaking out against France ; 
but without any such chance they were 
bound, in honour and in policy, to conti- 
nue the contest to the last. Ifin the end 
it should be lost, even in that case he 
thought the noble lord could hardly con- 
tend that the struggle had been of no ad- 
vantage to England, as the lengthened 
contest, weakening and wasting the 
strength of our enemy, must naturally have 
the effect of increasing the security of our 
dominions, If, pursuing his economical 
system, the noble earl would forbear to 
make such efforts in a cause in which 
England could not but feel so great an ine 





terest, and expose the country to all the 
consequent danger, then would his econo. 
mical system be the most ruinous and ex- 
travagant that could be conceived. The 
noble earl next adverted to the Expedi- 
tion to Copenhagen. It was fitted out, he 
contended, on the soundest principles of 
justice and ofpolicy. He knew, at least 
as far as human testimony could go, that 
it was the intention of France to apply the 
Copenhagen fleet asa part of tle means 
she was then preparing for the invasion of 
this country. The principle of the Or- 
ders in Council he had now to explain, 
France, as had been said, was wiliing to 
let America trade—but not with Ligiand, 
To counteract the effect of that Decree was 
the intent of the Orders in Council. Our 
commerce and manufactures had flourished 
more than ever under those Orders, which 
were a just measure of retaliation on France. 
The appointments that had been adverted 
to, had not been made in consequence of 
the exertion of undue influence. Every 
administration, for its own sake, would na- 
turally select the most efficient and me- 
ritorious public servants they could find. 
—After a few words in vindication of the — 
appropriation of the consolidated fund, 
the noble lord proceeded to state that our 
great resources of public wealth were in- 
creasing, and the nation, far from being 
in a declining state, was rising, and had 
risen, higher than ever in commercial 
prosperity. To prove this, he would refer 
their lordships to the statements on their 
table, from which it appeared that our 
commerce and revenue had increased in a 
most unexampled manner. ‘The perma- 
vent and war taxes had greatly increased 
in their produce. The permanent taxes 
in 1808 produced 31,571,0004. ; in 1810, 
34,595,0U0l. ‘The noble lord gave a va- 
riety of other statements, from which it 
appeared that the other branches of the 
revenue were equally flourishing and 
productive.—The state of the army he had 
next to speak of. It had been spoken of 
as falling off materially. He had to state, 
that notwithstanding ail the circumstances 
of the campaigns in which it had been en- 
gaged, its numbers were considerably in- 
creased, as it exceeded by more than 
27,000 men what it was in 1807. The 
number of vessels taken from the enemy 
amounted to 40 sail of the line and 45 
frigates, making, with those belonging to 
our allies, rescued from the enemy’s grasp 
58 sailofthe line and 51 frigates. Inad- 
dition to these the Preach bad been, for 
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the first time in any war, driven entirely 
out of the West Indies. The French and 
Dutch flags were suffered to wave in that 
hemisphere no more, an advantage which 
had never been gained before, not even 
jn the war of 1756. The family of Bra- 
ganza had been removed from French in- 
fluence and French aggression to the 
Brazils, whence advantages of importance 
might be expected to result to this coun- 
try. Portugal, which had been overrun 
by an enemy, had seen that enemy ex- 
pelled by British valour. Spain had been 
encouraged to struggle with her oppression 
by our example. ‘The port of Lisbon was 
now free, and Cadiz and Ceuta were at 
present occupied by British, in conjunc- 
tion with Spanish troops. Such was the 
real state of things at the period when the 
noble lord had thought proper to move a 
censure so severe! Under this general 
view of our situation, he however, saw no 
cause for despondence. He trusted that 
the decision of the House on that night, 
would shew that the noble earl had made 
out no grounds sufficient to justify the 
adoption of his motion. Had he, or any 
of the noble lords with whom he acted, 
brought forward a motion of this kind, 
during the administration in which the 
noble earl was engaged, what disgraces, 
calamities, failures, and disasters, could 
be not have crowded into it. What co- 
pious themes for censure and declamation 
would he not have found in the rash, ill- 
concerted, and frantic expeditions to Con- 
stantinople, Alexandria, and Buenos Ayres! 
With respect to the continent, our hopes 
in that quarter were just as bad when the 
noble lord was in power, as at this mo- 
ment.—‘* Look,” said the noble lord, 
* look at the state of the nation now, and 
compare it with what it was then. With 
all we have lost, the balance is in favour 
of the present moment. Russia at that 
period was nearly as she isnow. Austria 
certain!y was not supported by the admi- 
nistration of that day, and Prussia during 
the short period they were in power fell, 
and probably fell to rise no more.” The 
noble lord concluded with expressing his 
satisfaction at the favourable change inthe 
posture of our affairs, 

Earl Stanhope was not a little astonished 
at the extraordinary speech which had 
been just made by thenoble earl. He did 
not expect that he would have presented 
so brilliant a state of the country unde: 
the present blessed administration. He 


agreed with the other noble mover in 





many points of his speech, but yet he 
found it necessary to move an amend. 
ment. He was a frank man, and he 
wished to express himself without ob- 
scurity. He, therefure, wished to guard 
himself from what he could conceive an 
imputation on his honour and character, 
by voting altogether for the motion of the 
noble earl, without stating the points in 
which he differed from him. He agreed 
with him in the general principle, that 
the privilege of parliament must be of ac- 
knowledged pubiic utility, and that those 
privileges must be such as were necessary 
for their functions and no more. So far 
from quarrelling with this definition and 
limitation of the meaning of the word pri- 
vilege, it was because he adopted it that 
he should move an amendment. He liked 
particularly the words ‘and no more;’ 
and as he also approved of the statement 
of privilege being necessary to the func- 
tion of parliament, it was therefore his 
intention, by his amendment, to express 
his opinion that such only were the privi- 
leges of the House of Commons, as were 
necessary to the discharge of its functions. 
He did not doubt but that there were some 
powers and privileges, necessarily intrust- 
ed to every court of justice, and to every 
body of persons who had a duty imposed 
upon them; but he conceived that the 
privileges claimed in a recent instance 
were most extravagant, and such as could 
not be justified on any plea of necessity. 
He had read a pamphlet lately written by 
a very imprudent person (we believe the 
noble earl alluded to Mr. Charles Wil- 
liams Wynn’s pamphlet) in which the 
author had raked out the worst Resolutions 
which were to be found in the Journals of 
the House of Commons, to support their 
late decision. Those Resolutions were, 
however, so violent and unjust, that they 
could only disgust people, and shew with 
what intemperance the House of Commons 


-had acted in former times. When they 


particularly declared it to be a breach of 
privilege “ for publishers of papers to re- 
flect on the House, or any of its members, 
for their parliamentary conduct,” he would 
ask, could any man of common sense say, 
that either reason or justice could allow 
such a privilege to be carried to its full 
extent in a free country ? He would state 
an act of the House of Commons done the 
other day: A bill had been brought in 
there for allowing any parish officer, in a 
certain district, to punish as he pleased, 
by flogging, imprisonment, or starving 
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any pauper who should appear to any such 

arish officer, tomisbehave himself. Now, 
as he happened to be a peer, the House of 
Commons could not commit him; but if 
he were a Commoner, he would still give 
his opinion of that act, that it was a most 
infamous ope; and for giving such an 
opinion, the words of the Resolution which 
he had read, would jastify the House of 
Commons in sending him to prison. With 
respect to Reform, he quoted the opinion 
of sir George Savile, the patriotic member 
for Yorkshire, whom he pronounced to 
have been one of the wisest and most 
honest men in his day. He had said, that 
while the’present system of representation 
continued, geueral elections could be look- 
edon in no other lightthan as somany sep- 
tennial fairs and markets: they were, in 
truth, nothing else; and while the people 
were robbed by them of their rights, it 
was little matter by whom they were de- 
spoiled, whether aristocrats or democrats, 


no matter what the crats were; (a laugh), 


rio matter who were the robbers while the 
robbing was the same. Toa House of 
Commons chosen in such manner, fie 
thought it would be highly dangerous to 
commit such a power.—The noble earl 
then told a story of a great borough- 
monger who applied to a minister for a 
very important place, and being refused, 
said “ you will remember there are seven 
of us.” It was in vain for the minister to 
protest that the place was already pro- 
miséd. The laconic eloquence of the short 
phrase, “ there are seven of us,” being 
repeated, procured the place.—The noble 
éarl then adverted to the conduct of the 
Fiouse in former instances, and complained 
of their abuse of power in the Aylesbury 
case and in that of Wilkes. He concurred 
with the noble mover upon the subject of 
the Catholic claims, and complimented him, 
and those who acted with him, onhis efforts 
in that important cause.—Upon the subject 
of invasion he had already stated his opinion, 
and had recommended the employ of long 
two-deckers that would draw little water, 
as the ships best calculated to act against 
the enemy in their attempts upon us in the 
shallow water near our coast.—.He next 
adverted to the alarming depreciation of 
our paper currency, and asked, what we 
were to do in case either of an invasion or 
of a short harvest? and, if the bank of 
England paper currency should come to 
@ stand, what would become of the far 
greater proportion of country bank note 
circulation? In case of a failure in their 
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harvest, would America be on such 4 foat- 
ing with this country as to admit of her 
supplying us with corn? or in case of the 
total depreciation of paper money how 
were we to pay our tradesmen at the end 
of every week, whena guinea nor a shilling’ 
would be no longer visible?—The noble 
earl then adverted to the divisions sup. 
posed to exist among his Majesty’s minis- 
ters, and indulged in a humourous tone of 
observation on the supposed subjects of 
controversy among each other, which di- 
verted their attention from the more im- 
portant objects of the government. He 
imagined one of the ministers charging 
another with the defection of Russia; that 
other charging a third with the Copen: 
hagen robbery, and the final subjugation 
of Austria; a fourth silencing his oppo- 
nent with the ominous mention of the Ex- 
pedition to the Scheldt; while a fifth . 
bore down upon thea all with the chargé ~ 
of their weak or treacherous defence of 
the royal Duke and his little darling (a 
laugh). The cry of No Privilege was an- 
swered by No Popery. He did not be- 
lieve that his noble friends (the Opposition) 
were much vexed by those divisions; (a 
laugh) they were too anxious to serve their 
country, to disdain to take advantage of 
them. (A laugh). The mutual zeal of the 
two candidate parties had sometimes, how- 
ever, produced contests in which the House 
had abundant opportunity to recognise 
the civility of Saint Giles’s and the polite- 
ness of Billingsgate. He believed that it 
would be the best service the two parties 
could render to their King and country, 
that they should hangtogether. (A laugh). 
After some further observations in a similat 
strain, the noble earl concluded by mov- 
ing asan Amendment, “ That that House 
would pledge themselves to maintain thé 
law of the land, to which they deemed the 
right of trial by jury, and the preservin 
the liberty of the subject as indispensable. 

The Earl of Suffolk supported the amend- 
ment. He entered into a discussion upon 
the conduct of ministe?$ with respect to 
the way in which the war was carried on 
in Spain, and expressed his apprehensions 
that it was not likely to succeed; not, he 
thought, from any want of public spirit in 
the Spaniards, but from the want of that 
which of all others induced men to stand 
forth in defence of their country—namely, 
constitutional liberty. 

Lord Erskine said, that there was one 
part of the Address as proposed by his 
noble friend, the importance ‘of which 
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swallowed up, in his mind, every other 
political consideration! Ifa well arranged 
Ween in the Representation of the House 
of Commons could only be brought about 
by the waysof theconstitution ; he would 
willingly draw the curtain oyer the past, 
certain of a new era of prosperity and hap- 
piness. For such a benefit he would give 
an immediate release to his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters for the errors of Walcheren, and 
for all other errors. Indeed, in the pre- 
sent state of parliament, he thought that 
no administration could permanently pro- 
mote the essential interests of the country, 
(lord Grey here said across the F[louse, 
that, ‘* He had not said so”) Lord Erskine 
said, that he was not quoting his noble 
friend, but was delivering hisown opinion, 
an opinion which had formerly been de- 
livered by Mr. Pitt himself, even in the 
form of a Resolution on the subject.— 
Lord Erskine said, he was well convinced 
that his noble friend had never deviated, 
and never would, from the principles of 
his honourable life. He desired to remind 
him, that they had acted together from the 
beginning in that great cause ; that he 
had seconded the motion of his noble 
friend in the House of Commons ;_ that he 
had followed in his steps ; had promoted 
all his efforts, and shared with him in all 
the calumnies of which his noble friend 
had so just a title to complain. In some 
quarters a most malignant, and in others a 
most ignorant clamour had been at that 
time raised against them; but that very 
recollection ought to impose the most 
abundant caution in judging of the views 
and motives of others who were engaged 
in the same cause. For his own part, he 
did not believe that there was any body 
of men in {the kingdom, he would go 
farther and say, that he did not know 
even an individual whom he believed to 
be adverse to the British constitution, 
though there were no doubt a variety of 
opinions as to the best means of its resto< 
ration. Abstractedly speaking, the best 
reason for reform was in the hour of peace, 
but there was not alwaysa choice. Re- 
forms were only safe when they proceeded 
spontaneously trom the justice or prudence 
of governments, instead of being forced 
upon them by the discontents of the peo- 
ple. He hoped, therefore, that the highest 
ranks and orders would take the lead in 
the hour of their influence to avert them. 
With regard to that part of the subject 
which related’ to the privileges of the 
House of Commons, he was only anxious 
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that his sentiments as expressed upon a 
former occasion should not be misunder- 
stood. ‘Those sentiments, he should never 
shrink from avowing under any circum- 
stancesand at all times ; byt the time had 
not yet arrived for judging of the question, 
as pointed at by his noble friend, nor could 
he agree that the House of Lords was the 
forum where it should be now discussed. 
No man would more firmly or jealously 
support the privileges of Parliament than 
he would, if they were considered to be a 
a branch of the law of the land; to be ex- 
pounded by the judges of the law as in 
all other cases. ‘That wag the proposition 
which he had maintained, and without it 
every body must see, that one branch of 
the legislature might overthrow all the 
securities which the three together had 
consented to enact for the liberties of the 
people. The application of the principle 
to the particular case he had not anticipated. 
He had only claimed for the King’s sub- 
jects, that it should fall into the ordinary 
course of justice in the King’s courts, and 
that very course the Commons themselves 
had since pursued. The time would there- 
fore shortly come when the House might 
judicially have to consider the result. 
Lord Erskine said he could by no meang 
look upon the strong zeal and feelings of 
the people upon such a subject as any 
just cause of blame; more especially when 
they looked only to the décision of the law, 
and if the opinions which he himself had 
delivered were erroneous and dangerous, 
how much more latitude ought to be given 
to the errors of the multitude, who had not 
the same opportunities of study and prac- 
tice in what belonged to the support of 
their liberties. It should always be re- 
membered, that by the same warm zeal 
the constitution had been repeatedly con- 
quered from power and oppression. It 
should neverbe forgotten, how many noble 
apd ardent spirits had toiled and bled in 
the cause of British freedom ; it was now, 
thank God, firmly established ; and instead 
of apprehension and alarm, he could not 
possibly conceive a greater subject of ex- 
ultation and security above ail in these 
days of revolution, than to see the whole 
body of the people looking to nothing for 
their deliverance but the established law 
and government of the country, What 
that law was, would appear in its due sea- 
son and in its proper place. Lord Ergkine 
said, he felt much concern that it should 
be thought to disturb the views of public 
men in the pursuit of great public objects, 
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that they could not entirely agree upon 
every subject which could possibly arise 
in the complicated concerns of a state. 
For his own part, he should never wish to 
disturb others who might think, they could 
only serve their country upon this im- 
practicable system of universal confor- 
mity. He could retire with pleasure to the 
fields won by his labours, and when he 
found the flowers around him of various 
smells and colours, he might perhaps feel 
disposed to ask his friends in the busy 
world, why the Author of Nature had not 
made them all exactly like cne another. 
The Lord Chancellor said, that if his 
noble and learned friend could reconcile 
the speech he had just made, with the one 
that was attributed to him, as uttered by 
him on a former night, he could effect 
that which he thought not very easy. 
The noble lord’s former speech had been 
certainly grossly misunderstvod; but it 
was in the power of any person to get the 
speech at a bookseller’s shop. The learn- 
ed lord vindicated his conduct in the pro- 
secution for high treason, brought forward 
by him when attorney-general, and was 
willing to rest his credit with posterity on 
the manner in which he had stated the 
law to the jury on those occasions. He 
could not see the propriety of the noble 
earl’s amendment. It appeared to him to 
be a distinction without a difference. The 
trial by jury and the liberty of the subject 
could be only maintained by the mainte- 
nance of the essential privileges of parlia- 
ment. If these fell to the ground, the 
others must come to nothing. The noble 
lord then went into the argument of con- 
tempts being summarily punished without 
the intervention of a jury in the courts 
below. He appealed to all the judicial 
authorities, if the process of attachment 
for contempts was not as much a part of 
the lex terre as the trial by jury. He 
then applied this to the case of the House 
of Commons, and asked if this power was 
not allowed, how they could possibly en- 
force the inquisitorial and jurisdictional 
functions? He asked if lords Somers, Cow- 
per, Nottingham, or any of the most illus- 
trious of his predecessors, had ever hesi- 
tated to commit in cases of contempt: a 
case had occurred in which a libel had 
been published upon the proceedings of 
his learned friend (lord Erskine) when 
holding the great seal—and what had his 
noble friend done? He committed the 
parties, the man and his wite, forthwith 
to the Fleet, and he acted most rightly. 





The noble lord then combatted the objec. 
tion of abuse on the ground of the neces. 
sity of vesting discretion somewhere, and 
said that the objection would hold onl 
when they could procure persons divested 
of human weaknesses to conduct human 
affairs; but as long as men had the ma- 
nagement of them, they must be liable to 
the infirmities of men. 

The Duke of Norfolk said, that there 
was not one word in the motion from 
which he could dissent, with 'the exception 
of that which referred to the privileges of 
parliament. He could not help express- 
ing a wish that this topic had been alto- 
gether omitted upon the occasion; but as 
it had been obtruded, he must fairly own, 
that he could not acquiesce in the opinion 
of his noble friend, and therefore he would 
vote for the amendment. With all that 
appeared in the motion that had been ad- 
vanced by his noble friend respecting the 
support of the prerogative of the crown, 
and the rights of the church, and the ge- 
neral merits of the constitution, he fully 
concurred, and as to the privileges of par- 
liament he did admit that they formed a 
part of the law of the land. But he would 
be understood to mean only those privi- 
leges which were consistent and neces- 
sary; and, among these; he could not 
class that privilege, the recent exercise of 
which had created so much discussion and 
alarm. Let it be supposed that the House 
of Commons committed a man for a libel 
written the day after the commencement 
of the session, and that another man was 
committed for a still more offensive libel 
the day before the conclusion of the ses- 
sion—how unequal must the punishment 
be upon two such offenders, and was it, he 
would ask, compatible with common jus- 
tice or common sense, that a power of 
punishing so unequally could belong to 
any body of men in this or any free con- 
stitution, Yet such was the power claim- 
ed and exercised by the House cf Com- 
mons—a power of which he could not 
hesitate to declare his unqualified disap- 
probation. Whether the exercise of this 
power on a recent occasion would be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a jury, or 
what the result might be, he could not 
pretend to say; but he would repeat that 
he regretted the introdaction of the ques- 
tion in this instance, particularly under 
the circumstance in which that question 
had been brought forward. Having been 
however so introduced, he could not con- 
sistently decline to declare his opigion 
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Viscount Sidmouth concurred with his 
noble friend on the question of the pri- 
vileges and rights of pafliament. He 
thought the other House was indebted to 
his noble friend for the attention he had 
paid the subject, in bringing it under the 
consideration of honourable and enlight- 
ened minds. ‘The sending out expedi- 
tions, which had been the subject of the 
noble earl’s observations, called for his 
disapprobation. Ministers had not applied 
their expeditions to advantageous pur- 
poses, With respect to the continuation 
of the war, and the economy which was 
necessary, it was his lordship’s opinion 
that nothing but the principles of eco- 
nomy could avert the evils proceeding 
from the contest. The war taxes, and the 
surplus of the consolidated fund was our 
only dependance; and if economy was 
not strictly adhered to our resources would 
soon prove inadequate. But while he 
concurred with his noble friend upon that 
point, as well with regard to all that he 
had urged upon the misconduct of minis- 
ters, and particularly relative to their fi- 
nancial proceedings, he must differ from 
him upon the sebject of Reform and the 
claims of the Catholics. As to the latter, 
he was rather surprised at the passage of 
the Address, which adverted to that topic, 
because, in fact, the motion a few nights 
since being only to refer the petition of 
the Catholics to the consideration of a 
Committee, there was no claim rejected, 
for no claim was distinctly preferred by 
the noble mover. With respect to Re- 
form, he was as ready as any man to ad- 
init that there were many Serious evils 
which called for a remedy, But as he 
did not think that any of these evils arose 
eut of the construction of parliament, so 
he could not admit that a parliamentary 
Reform would be the proper remedy. The 
good resulting from the conduct of par- 
lament was evident in the improvement 
that had taken place, the power and pros- 
perity which the country had attained 
under the auspices of that parliament was 
undeniable, and therefore, he could not 
consent to the change proposed—of course 
he could not assent to the motion, But 
there were other grounds which would 
restrain him from giving that assent. He 
Was adverse to a general motion of this 
hature under any circumstances, and there- 
fore he would have opposed that brought 
forward in the course of the lost session, 
had not indisposition prevented him from 
attending in bis place. If any specific 
YOL, XVII, 





proposition upon a particular subject were 
submitted to the consideration of the 
House, he would be as ready as any other 
noble lord to enter into it. But he could 
not see the utility of any such motion as 
that before the House, while there was 
reason to apprehend that very serious ine 
conveniences might result from its adop- 
tion. His noble friend could not expect 
that which he concurred with him in 
wishing, that the adoption of this motion 
would lead to the removal of his Majesty’s 
present ministers, Then, if it would not, 
what useful end could be answered by the 
insertion of such a motion upon their 
lordship’s Journals? Feeling as he did 
that the administration was by no means 
such as the crisis of the country called for 
—that they were incapable, that they 
were weak—still he would not assent to a 
motion which could enly serve to aggra- 
vate that incapacity, to increase that weak 
ness. Upon these grounds he would rest 
for the jastification of his objections to the 
Address, 

The Earl of Donoughmore took occasion 
to declare as the advocate of the Catho- 
lics, that he sought their object as matter 
of right, and upon that ground alone would 
he consent to-accept that object. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne was fally 
convinced of the strong necessity which 
pleaded for the privileges alluded to, and 
upon the ground of that necessity alone 
could he wish for their existence, or jus- 
tify their exercise. The privilege claim- 
ed was, in fact, nothing more than was 
necessary to preserve the safety and intes 
grity of any court, and to the court of pare 
liament it appeared to his mind peculiarly 
requisite, in consequence of the liability 
of that court to be opposed to other courts 
—to be obsiructed by the crown itself. 
And as to any danger from the use of this 
privilege to the security of popular free« 
dom, from the popular branch of the le- 
gislature, responsible as that branch was for 
its conduct to the people themselves, the 
idea seemed quite visionary.—After ad- 
verting to the manner in which ministers 
conducted the war, particularly in Spain, 
the noble lord tock a view of their com- 
mercial system. Of that system he ob- 
served, that the noble earl (Liverpool) 
seemed quite disposed to boast, and in 
the warmth of his eloquence, maintained 
that the secerity of that system would 
have been endangered, nay more, that 
the country might have been exposed te 
invasion, if it were not for the extensive 
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plan of operations which the noble earl 
and his colleagues thought proper in their 
wisdom to adopt.——But he would beg to 
ask the noble earl, or any man of common 
eandour, whether with a view to protect 
our commerce and guard against invasion, 
it was necessary to sacrifice an army in 
Spain, or to send such a large force last 
summer upon the expedition to Wal- 
cheren? Was it necessary to the protec- 
tion of our commerce, and particularly of 
our coasting trade, to draw the whole of 
our naval force into a net for the purpose 
of proceeding upon that miserable and 
mischievous expedition ? But on the sub- 
ject of commerce, the noble earl put forth 
an account of exports and imports, to 
shew the effect, no doubt, of their com- 
mercial policy. It happened, however, 
that he omitted to bring forward any re- 
port of that year, in which alone the cele- 
brated Orders in Council were in opera- 
tion. No, that year in which ministers 
ventured to act upon their boasted system 
ef commercial policy was kept out of 
view. The year 1809 seemed quite for- 
gotten by the noble earl, and for this 
plain reason, that in that year, when the 
Orders in Council were in action, there 
was a deficiency in our exports and im- 
ports to the amount of six millions ; there- 
fore, ministers found it necessary to swerve 
from their system, to relax their Orders in 
Council. They silently and gradually 
departed from them, and to that depar- 
ture, which they still declined to avow, 
was owing the change of which the noble 
earl boasted. Then, asto their financial 
policy, it was very true, that it differed 
from that of their predecessors. In what, 
however, did this difference consist? 
Their predecessors proposed to place the 
war taxes in such a state as to insure their 
redemption at stated periods, and to keep 
the expenditure within the income, or to 
raise the latter to a level with the former ; 
but the noble earl and his colleagues had 
reversed that system; they had already 
mortgaged a proportion of the war taxes, 
and from their recent diminution of the 
surplus of the consolidated fund, they 
seemed resolved to go on with a growing 
deficiency in the permanent revenue, 
without any corresponding provision for 
the future. But, among the points ad- 
verted to by the noble earl, he confessed 
that he was quite surprised to find that no 
notice was taken of the state of our paper 
currency. Not a word was said upon 
this important subject—and he must infer 
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from that circumstance, that which there 
was too much reason to believe, that mi- 
nisters had paid no attention whatever to 
this alarming topic. What, then, was the 
country to think of their capacity and de- 
votion to their duty? It now appeared, 
that in the year 1809 there had been a 
greater increase of our paper currency, 
than the currency of coin in all Europe 
amounted to within any one year since 
the discovery of America. ‘I'he conse- 
quence of this extraordinary issue (which 
he did not mention with any view to ace 
cuse those concerned in managing the 
Bank since the restriction of cash pay- 
ments) was quite notorious. In fact, the 
depreciation of paper was such as to be 
felt in all the orders of society.—The ef- 
fects of the paper system were particu- 
larly severe upon the labouring classes, 
among whom any man who had two or 
three children, was under the necessity of 
applying for parochial aid, which wasa 
thing never known or heard of before— 
which was a thing, in fact, never contem- 
plated by the poor laws or by any law 
whatever. Yet such was the result of a 
system, which it appeared had not even 
attracted the notice of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters. The noble marquis concluded 
with expressing his entire concurrence 
with the opinion of the noble mover, par- 
ticularly with respect to the Catholic 
question, and the necessity of a prompt 
and proper attention to the wishes of the 
people upon the subject of reform. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire supported 
the opinion of his noble friend (lord Sid- 
mouth), and adverting to a statement of 
the noble mover of the Catholic question 
a few nights ago, denied that any thing 
had ever been granted to the Catholics 
under the influence of intimidation. Hav- 
ing been in Ireland at the time of the 
grant alluded to, he was enabled to say, 
that in no dispatch sent to this country 
waé it ever stated or insinuated that any 
danger was to be apprehended from a re 
sistance to the claims of the Catholics. 

Earl Spencer could say from his own re- 
collection, that the noble earl had stated 
the fact correctly, no symptom of alarm 
had been expressed, though the claims of 
the Catholics were acceded to with a very 
bad grace. As to the motion, it should 
have his support. Upon the subject of 
reform, he had always great doubt whe- 
ther it would lead to the good expected, 
mixed with some apprehensions that 1t 
might lead to mucb evil. But yet he had 
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formed no decided opinion, and was quite 
willing to enter into the consideration 
of it. 

The Earl of Darnley thought the neces- 
sity of some reform in the House of Com- 
mons quite obvious from the scandalous 
transactions disclosed upon tne discussion 
of the sale of seats in that House, (allud- 
ing to the case of lord Casulereagh and 
Mr. Perceval) and also from the conduct 
of that House upon the subject of the 
Walcheren expedition. What, he would 
ask, would their lordships feel, if in the 
progress of corruption, it should be pub- 
licly avowed that peerages were bought 
and sold ? and what would their lordships 
think of the assembly who supported a 
minister convicted of an equally scanda 
lous act, and who also acquiited his ac- 
complice in that act, the guilt of that ac. 
complice being aggravated by the projec 
tion of the most silly and calaiitous ex- 
pedition ever sent out by any. government 
acting under the influence of common 
sense or common humanity ? 

Lord Erskine said, that he only rose 
again in consequence of what had been 
said concerning an attachment, which he 
had issued when he sat in the court of 
chancery. However that proceeding 
might be thought relevant by the House 
of Commons, to illustrate the practice of 
the courts of law, in cases of contempts so 
as to induce them to introduce it into the 
Report of their Committee of Privileges, he 
could not possibly conceive how it could be 
fitly introduced upon the present occasion, 
either to involve him in any inconsist- 
ency, or to make use of it as an authority. 
There were no facts before their lordships 
regarding the particular proceeding of 
the House of Commons, which his noble 
friend was so anxious to support. There 
was nothing whatever before the House, 
so as to afford any possible comparison 
with any other proceeding in parliament, 
or in any other court. Neither had he 
(lord Erskine) ever delivered any opinion 
upon the validity of the proceeding in 
question, because they would probably 
have judicially to consider them. He 
had only maintained, and was still of opi- 
nion, that the facts, whatever they were, 
should be brought to the standard of the 
law.” In the case alluded to, of the com- 
mitment for contempt of the court of chan- 
cery, if the persons imprisoned under it, 
had brought a Habeas Corpus to be de- 
livered from the imprisonment, he appre- 
hended that it would not have been suffi- 
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cient to have drawn up the order, that 
they were committed by the lord chan- 
cellor for a contempt, but that the order 
must have specified, and with all legal 
precision in what the offence to the court 
consisted, that the King’s Judges might 
know whether there had been such an act 
as legally constituted a contempt. This 
had been twice decided, as would be found 
in the Reports of lord chief justice Vaughan 
in consequence of commitments for con- 
tempts of the court of chancery by sir 
Nicholas Bacon when lord keeper. In 
these cases, the parties committed were 
discharged by the court of King’s bench 
because they were committed for a .con- 
iempt generally, instead of specifying the 
cause of their commitment, trom which 
ue drew this conclusion, that the liberty of 
che subject could onty be judged of by the 
Judges in the King’s courts. Otherwise, 
every inferior court of record might im- 
prison for any length of time, for just 
what they pleased. 

The. Lord Chancellor, in answer to these 
authorities said, That at that time the 
court of chancery had not risen to its pre- 
sent settled rank in Westminster Hail, 
and that there was a great jealousy regard- 
ing its authority in the courts of law; but 
that these doctrines and cases could now 
have no force or application. 

‘Earl Grey rose to reply to the argu- 
ments which had been used in opposition 
tohis Address. He felt it unnecessary to 
use many words on the occasion, after the 
able answers which most of the observa- 
tions on the other side had received, from 
his noble friend near him (the marquis of 
Lansdowne.) ‘To his observations on the 
financial state of the country, the noble 
secretary of state had not been able to 
answer a single word. He was therefore 
saved the necessity of troubling the House 
on that head. ‘There were one or two 
points, however, on which he must be al- 
lowed to trespass a litele on their lord- 
ships’ indulgence. The noble secretary 
had asked, would not he (earl Grey,) if in 
office, have sent an army to Spain? He 
had even asked, would he have dared not 
to send an army to Spain? No heart in 
ihis country, he would venture to affirm, 
ever felt more warmly in the cause of the 
Spanish people than he did; but, at the 
same time, he should not have thought him- 
self entitled to indulge his own feelings at 
the expence of sound discretion and policy. 
He should not have felt it to be his duty’ 
to send an army to the assistapee of Spain, 
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if he had not seen that there existed a suffi- 
cient spirit in the people of that country to 
enable them to profit by our assistance ; 
and had he not also seen that there were 
the means of providing a sufficient sup- 
ply of provisions. If these things had 
not appeared to be satisfactorily ascer- 
tained, he should not have conceived the 
sending an army to Spain to be a line of 
conduct which his duty dictated to him. 
If his conduct in this. respect should have 
been disapproved, one only course would 
have remained to him, namely, to have 
sacrificed his situation to what he esteemed 
his duty. But, said the noble secretary, 
would the country have borne this? Here 
the secret burst forth: here was to be 
seen the principle which uniformly go- 
verned a weak administration. What was 
this, but in other words asking, what would 
the newspapers say? Men who could act 
on such a principle, were not fit to be en- 
trusted with the affairs of a great nation. 
He should now beg to say a few words as to 
the state of the catholics in Ireland. On 
this subject, the noble secretary, avandon- 
ing his usual course of proceeding, had 
said, that a concession ought to have been 
made by the catholics, without which 
their claims could not be safely listened 
to. He had stated, on a former night, the 
expectations and promises which had been 
made to the catholics, in consequence of 
which they had sacrificed their national 
legislature, and the grievous disappoint- 
ments to which they had since been sub- 
jected. Was there a man who could 
doubt, that if their own parliament had 
now existed, they would not long since 
have got what they were asking? would 
they have confirmed the union, but for 
the fatal delusion which had been held 
out to them? Was it, then, to be won- 
dered at, that in these circumstances they 
should be afraid of making any more con- 
cessions to a government who held their 
places under a pledge inimical to the ca- 
tholic cause? A noble viscount (lord Sid- 
mouth) had conceived that the catholic 
claims could net be insisted on as a right, 
but only as a matter of expediency, and 
in fact, that the right had been abandoned. 
This lord Grey denied. They never 
could renounce their right to that which 
lay between God and their own con- 
sciences.—The noble lord proceeded to 
notice the arguments of his noble and 
learned friend (iord Erskine) as to the 
coniempt.*» He was at a loss to understand 
the extent of his noble friend’s argu- 





ment, but he saw it in his conduct, for he 
himself had committed for contempt. No 
person could be a greater friend to the li. 
berty of the press and the trial by jury 
than he was. Look at the Address he 
had proposed, and say if it was deficient 
in thisrespect. He presumed to think it 
would be found quite the reverse. He 
must therefore dissent from the Amend- 
ment. On the point of Reform, he con- 
tended that it was indispensably neces- 
sary, both in a politieal and economical 
sense. ‘The noble secretary pretended to 
be a friend in economical reform, but stil] 
he embraced every opportunity of oppos- 
ing it. Of political reform too, we were 
in as great need. If any one, three years 
ago, had contended that at the distance 
of three years, the country would be go- 
verned by the present ministers, he would 
have been esteemed little better than a 
madman. Who could have thought at 
the time Augustus was emperor of Rome, 
that in the reign of Caligula, the people 
could have submitted to have a horse 
for their consul. Such was nearly the 
case with this country, and it belonged 
to parliament to inquire into the causes of 
such achange. An economical reform, 
however, was not the whole that he 
wished. He desired to see a reforma 
little more extensive. But still his opi- 
nions on this subject had undergone some 
change; and he confessed, that to go to 
the full extent of his original ideas, would 
be too much; a more limited reform 
would be preferable. If he had ever said 
that without a parliamentary reform ne 
administration could act usefully for the 
country, that opinion he must now retract. 
If ministers had sufficient power, he 
thought, even as the House of Commons 
was now composed, that they might do 
every thing that was required for the 
good of the country, but to do so, they 
must possess the confidence of the people 
and the confidence of the crown: for 
without the latter, as well as the former, 
they could not act with full eliect, but 
must be subject to every obstruction. 

The question was then put on the 
Amendment, which was negatived without 
a division. On the question being put oa 
the original Address, the duke of Norfolk, 
marquis of Douglas, earl Stanhope, and 
lord Erskine, left the House. On a divi- 
sion the numbers were : 

For the Address, Present, 43, Proxies 
29,72; Against it, Present 71, Proxies 
63-134; Majority against the Address64. 
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{PETITION From LONDON RESPECTING 
Reronm or Paruiament, &c.] The House 
being informed, that the Sheriffs of Lon- 
don attended at the door, they were called 
in; and at the Bar presented a Pe- 
tition of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Commons of the City of London, in Com- 
mon Council assembled ;—And then they 
withdrew. And the said Petition was 
read, setting forth, « That im approach- 
ing the House to lay before them the nu- 
merous grievances under which the pe- 
titioners labour, they acknowledge the 
undoubted right of the House to exercise 
all fair, just, and constitutional privileges, 
originally intended, and wisely continued 
for maintaining the dignity, independence, 
and security of their deliberations and 
proceedings ; and that while the petition- 
ers feel it their duty to support and up- 
hold the House at all times and under 
all circumstances in the possession of 
these privileges, they cannot but lament 
that the late exercise of the power of 
the House, in the arrest and imprisonment 
of two of their fellow subjects, should 
have produced consequences most af- 
flicting and deplorable in their nature, 
and that without entering into the merits 
of a question, which is shortly to under- 
go legal decision, the petitioners cannot 
forbear expressing their concern and sor- 
row, that at a time whenthe whole nation 
was anxiously looking to an inquiry of the 
most important kind, the people should 
have been debarred from the said inquiry 
hy the enforcement of one of the Standing 
Orders of the House, a measure calculated 
to distract the public attention from the 
gross misconduct of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, and tending to screen from condign 
punishment the criminal authors of un- 
exampled disgraces and calamities ; and 
that the petitioners have seen with aston- 
ishment and indignation, the person who 
enforced the Standing Order rewarded 
with a lucrative sinecure, and notwith- 
standing the decided and degrading re- 
jection of the tender made by him once 
more to represent his constituents in Par- 
liament, afterwards raised to one of the 
highest offices under the Crown ; and that 
under these extraordinary and almost in- 
credible cireumstances of trust improvi- 
a bestowed, and of emolument and 
honour lavishly conferred, alike insulting 
to the nation at large and destructive of 
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all mutual confidence, the petitioners have 
beheld with regret and amazement the 
silence and seeming indifference both of 
the hereditary counsellors of the Crown 
and of the representatives of the people ; 
and they earnestly entreat the attention of 
the House to the great and imminent 
dangers in which they conceive the coun- 
try is involved, to the manifold injuries 
and abuses the petitioners consider it to 
be sustaining from those who preside over 
its councils, and to the means {they 
humbly presume to think are best adapted 
to produce a better and happier state of 
things; and that, during a warfare of un» 
paralleled misery, expenditure, and des- 
truction, the petitioners have submitted 
to unprecedented burthensand privations ; 
and that these burthens have been greatly 
aggravated by unequal taxation, capricious 
assessments, vexatious charges, and arbi- 
trary inquisitions into their private con- 
cerns; and that during the severe pressure 
of an enormously increased and increas- 
ing weight of taxation, abuses, frauds, 
corruptions, and peculations no less enor- 
mous have been found to exist ; and that 
these burthens have been further increased 
by a profusion of useless places and pen- 
sions ; and that by such shameful frauds, 
waste, and profligacy, thei burthens have 
been augmented, their sufferings aggra- 
vated, and their feelings outraged : and 
that although there has appeared no de- 
ficiency of means to levy and enforce the 
payment of taxes, the petitioners have to 
complain that no adequate means have 
been yet devised to prevent the misappli- 
cation of them, not any law nor tribunal 
found sufficient to correct abuse or bring 
great public delinquents to justice; and 
that these enormous abuses are not only 
felt as intolerable grievances, materially 
impairing the property of the people, but, 
by means of the monstrous and pernicious 
influence they create, are subversive of the 
vital principles of the constitution; and 
that their natural operation is to render 
the legislature subservient to the executive 
power, a juncture, in which it has been 
predicted by the ablest politicians, that 
the constitution would inevitably perish ; 
and that, duly impressed with the magni- 
tude of our external dangers, the petition- 
ers are nevertheless of opinion, that these 
internal abuses, corruptions, and violations 
of law, as they are the more insidious are 
only the more fearful and alarming,and they 
concur in a declaration recorded upon the 
Journals of the House of Lords, in a proe 
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test signed by the late duke of Portland 
and $1 more peers “ That from the his- 
tory of this, as well as other countries, 
times of necessity have been always times 
of reform,” and that they cannot but ex- 
press their concurrence with another part 
of the said Protest, “ because however 
the waste of public money, and the pro- 
fusion of useless salaries may have been 
hitherto overlooked in days of wealth and 
prosperity, the necessities of the present 
times can no longer endure the same 
system of corruption and prodigality ;” 
and that without recurring to those facts 
and circumstances universally known and 
admitted, by which it appears, that a 
majority of members are returned through 
the influence of government, of peers and 
other individuals, speculating in the rights 
and liberties of their fellow subjects, the 
evils already stated afford sufficient evi- 
‘dence of the pernicious influence existing, 
‘and the want of a real and efficient repre- 
sentation : and that it is equally notorious 
that a very considerable number of the 
members of the House hold lucrative 
places, appointments, and sinecures, under 
the Crown, almost invariably supporting 
the existing administration, and resisting 
er evading enquiry for the correction and 
reform of abuses; and that the influence 
which such appointments create is not 
confined to those wha possess them, but 
extends to others desirous of obtaining 
them, and who, the petitioners are well 
assured, seek seats in the House at con- 
siderable expence for that purpose only ; 
and that, however notorious these facts 
have been, never before has corruption, in 
the return of members and the sale of 
seats, been publicly avowed and admit- 
ted in the ‘House of Commons by members 
of the government and others ; and that it 
has appeared that lord Castlereagh, a 
member of the House of Commons and a 
minister of the Crown, was guilty of a 
high breach of the constitution, by traf- 
ficking for a seat in parliament in ex- 
change for a writership, and although he 
himself admitted the fact, no punishment 
nor even censure was inflicted upon him ; 
but on the contrary, he was in defiance of 
all decency, and in contempt of public 
opinion, suffered to retain his official si- 
tuation ; and that while the said lord 


Castiereagh, and the right hon. Spencer 


Perceval, another member of the House, 
and also a minister of the crown, were 
charged with another high breach of the 
Constitution, the first in the disposal of a 
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seat, and the second in conniving thereat, 
a motion for enquiry into the same was 
rejected, upon the declared ground of the 
frequency of such practices; and that, 
contrary to every principle of justice, the 
very ground of aggravation was thereby 
made an exculpation of the crime ;. and it 
is the decided conviction of the petition. 
ersthat nothing short of a reform in the 
representation of the people in parliament 
can correct these inveterate abuses, and 
repair the breaches in the constitution ; 
and that had the people been fairly repre- 
sented, there would have been no ruinous 
wars for the preservation of a German ' 
electorate, no subsidies levied upon the 
labour and industry of the nation, to be 
squandered in fruitless continental attach- 
ments: no army of foreign mercenaries in 
the very heart of the land, no wretchedly 
contrived campaigns for the relief and 
emancipation of the great and gallant 
people of Spain, rendered still more pain- 
ful by the extraordinary valour of British 
soldiers, and the miserable policy of 
British statesmen ; no prodigal waste of 
blood and treasure in the preposterous and 
ill-fated expedition to Walcheren and the 
Scheldt ; no escape of public peculators 
and robbers from merited punishment ; no 
men advanced to high places of honour 
and emolument who had been deemed 
unworthy of the confidence of their con- 
stituents; no tax upon income, in which 
the means of. acquiring the nature and 
variation of property are levelled, con- 
founded, and swallowed up; and there- 
fore praying, that the House will take all 
these matters into their serious considera- 
tion, and to devise such means as, by the 
destruction of corrupt, depopulated, and 
nominal boroughs, the extension of the 
elective franchise, the exclusion of place- 
men and pensioners (the efficient officers 
of the Crown excepted), and-the abridged 
duration of parliament, will secure to the 
people their full share of the rights, liber- 
ties, and blessings which the constitution 
undeniably meant they should enjoy.”— 
Ordered to lie upon the table. 

[Appress From THE Macistrates, &c. 
OF WORCESTER, AGAINST PARLIAMENTARY 
Rerorm.] An humble Address of the 
magistrates, freemen, and other inhabitants 
paying taxes, of the city of Worcester and 
its vicinity, whose names are thereunto 
subscribed, was presented and read; _set- 
ting forth, “ That the magistrates, free- 
men,.and other inhabitants paying taxes, 
of the city of Worcester and its vicinity, 
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peg leave to express their disapprobation 
of a Petition lately presented to the House, 
praying for a Reform in Parliament, and 
stated to be the sentiments of the electors 
and other inhabitants of the said city ; 
and that they view, with concern and in- 
dignation, the insidious and mischievous 
attempts made by factious individuals to 
bring the House into contempt with the 
people, and declare their abhorrence of 
these designs, alike destructive of the pri- 
vileges of the House and the liberties of 
the people; and they feel it a duty to ex- 
press their perfect reliance on the House, 
that, as the guardian of the rights of the 
people, they will continue to make such 
retrenchments and reforms as may be con- 
sistent with the law of the land, resisting 
all innovation, being fully persuaded that 
the liberties of the people cannot be more 
safely deposited than in the hands of their 
representatives; and therefore praying, 
that the House will be firm in the main- 
tenance of those privileges which they 
have exercised from time immemorial, 
thereby preserving the dignity of the 
crown, the rights of Parliament, and the 
liberties of the people.””—Ordered to lie 
upon the table. 

[Perition rrom Coventry ror Re- 
rorM OF PartiameNnt, &c.}] Mr. Peter 
Moore presented an Address and Petition 
from the inhabitants, householders, and 
electors of the city of Coventry, at a 
meeting held at the county hall of the said 
city, the 5th day of June, 1810, pursuant 
to public notice, setting forth, « That the 
inhabitants, householders, and electors of 
the city of Coventry, beg leave to ap- 
proach the House, as a necessary branch 
of that system themselves individually 
have solemnly engaged to preserve invio- 
late; the petitioners feel particularly 
called upon, at this awful conjuncture of 
affairs, when the very existence of our 
native land appears to be at stake, to re- 
present, in the plain language of truth, 
their feelings and opinions on the origin 
of those evils that have reduced our once 
justly envied country to its present alarm- 
ing state of difficulty and danger; and 
that to shut their eyes to the gathering 
clouds, to be aware that a mighty storm 
threatens their safety, and not to express 
their apprehension of the consequences, 
would be treason against their Sovereign, 
against the venerable nobility of the land, 
against the House, against themselves, 
against posterity ; they therefore speak 
without dissimulation, and at once tell 
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the House, that according to the honest 
judgment of the petitioners, corruption 
practised in the management of public af- 
fairs (which, if not countenanced by the 
House, has been suffered to prevail to an 
unexampled extent), is the grand source 
of all their evils; and they respectfully 
intreat the Honse to reflect on the state of 
Europe 20 years past, and compare it 
with its present state; they would beg 
the House to consider the lamentable 
change that has taken place in this king- 
dom within the same period; and then 
calmly appeal to their consciences, and 
enquire whether the measures pursued by 
the different administrations during this 
eventful time, ‘have been marked either 
by a regard tor the welfare of the human 
race, or the principles of sound poliey : 
unfortunately for the petitioners, the re+ 
sult presents a distressing conclusion; by 
the measures that have been adopted, they 
find their country deprived of ‘nearly every 
foreign alliance, and the arms of almost 
every foreign power turned against them ; 
the national debt swelled to an enormous 
amount; the people groaning under an 
inquisitorial system of taxation, and, al- 
though in the midst of plenty, unable to 
obtain a due quantity of the common ne- 
cessaries of life for the maintenance of 
their families, however incessant their la- 
bours; these are calamities which the 
petitioners feel it their imperious duty to 
represent to the House, from a conviction 
they endanger their safety as well as that 
of the petitioners; and that they cannot 
look back to the proceedings recently 
exercised by the House in seizing and im- 
prisoning John Gale Jones and sir Francis 
Burdett, under an undefined authority, 
without the deepest regret, assuring the 
House, that, divested of all prejudices, it 
is the firm belief of the petitioners the 
House have acted contrary to the funda- 
mental principles of those laws they have 
sworn to defend; as Englishmen, the pe- 
titioners are willing to acknowledge, and 
ready to support with their lives, every 
privilege the House are justly entitled te ; 
at the same time they declare, before God 
and their country, they had rather give 
up their existence than surrender to any 
power on earth those blessings and ad- 
vantages which their forefathers purchased 
with their blood ; in offering this Address 
and Petition, far be it fromthe petitioners 
to entertain the most distant wish to lessen 
the authority, the importance, or the cha- 
racter, of the House; but they cannot 
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view the enormous patronage of the crown, 
the immense increase of sinecure places 
and pensions, they cannot witness the 
erection of barracks in every part of the 
kingdom, the introduction of foreign 
troops, the best interests of the people 
neglected, the liberty of the subject re- 
stricted, good men persecuted, the just 
complaints of the people prevented from 
reaching the royal ear, convicted default- 
ers and delinquents suffered to remain at 
large, the public revenue and lives of 
their fellow countrymen sacrificed in dis- 
graceful expeditions, a traffic of seats in 
the House admitted and defended, the na- 
tional credit injured, and Britain, the once 
justly boasted envy of the world, exposed 
to the most imminent danger, without 
jealousy and alarm; under these impres- 
sions the petitioners pray the House to 
bring back Parliament to its original du- 
ration, to allow a more full and free suf- 
frage of the people, to apply those reme- 
dies in redress of the numerous grievances 
they have stated, which our excellent con- 
stitution furnishes, and to cultivate peace 
as the means of obtaining the divine biess- 
ing and protection; and that the House 
may attend to the warning voicc ere it be 
too late, is the earnest supplication and 
prayer of the petitioners.” —Ordered to lie 
upon the table. 

[Petition From Mippiestx ror Re- 
FORM OF ParRLiAMENT. &c.] A Complaint, 
Petition, and Remonstrance of the Free- 
holders of Middlesex, in full county as- 
sembled, the 8th day of June 1810, was 
presented by Mr. Byng and read; setting 
forth, « That on the 25th day of April last, 
the petitioners in full county assembled 
agreed to a petition which was pre- 
sented to the House on the 2d of May last, 
and which the petitioners have been in- 
formed was rejected by the House, be- 
cause certain allegations therein contained 
were believed not to be true, because it 
was not thought to be worded in a suffici- 
ently respectful manner, was signed by a 
small number of freeholders, was a protest 
against the proceedings of the House, and 
because it was supposed to be an attempt 
to degrade the House; and that the pe- 
titioners complain of this rejection of their 
Petition, the free and uncontrouled exer- 
cise of the right of petitioning was claimed, 
demanded, insisted on, and confirmed by 
the Bill of Rights, as one of the true, ancient, 
and indubitable rights and liberties of the 
people of this kingdom: that statute de- 
clares, that it is the right of the subject to 
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petition the King, and ali commitments 
and prosecutions for such petitioning are 
illegal: It had never then occurred, even 
to the tyrant James, to refuse to receive 
the Petitions of the people; is it then 
to be permitted to them to tell the King 
with impunity (as the seven bishops did in 
that detested reign), that his proceedings 
are illegal, and notto tell those who profess, 
to represent them, that they have violated 
the law and the constitution, or to protest. 
against their acts when they deprive them 
of their rights or subvert their liberties; 
but to reason .on. so plain a point is un- 
necessary—a right to petition and a right 
to refuse to receive petitions cannot exist 
together; and that the petitioners are 
well assured that the assertions contained 
in their rejected Petition are truths which 
they trust they shall make evident to the 
House: That in the cases of Mr. John 
Gale Jones and sir Francis Burdett, the 
House assumed and exercised a power un~ 
known to the law and unwarranted by 
the constitution, is manifest from the 
statutes enumerated in the act of the 16th 
of Charles the Ist for abolishing the in- 
famous court of Star Chamber, which re- 
cites, that by the Great Charter, many 
times confirmed in parliament, it is enacted 
That no freeman shall be taken or impri- 
soned, or be outlawed or exiled, or other- 
wise destroyed ; and that the King will 
not pass upon him, or condemn him but 
by the lawful judgment of his peers, or 
by the law of the land; and by another 
statute, made in the 5th year of the reign 
of king Edward the 3d, it is enacted, That 
no man shall be attached by any aceusation 
nor forejudged of life or limb, nor his 
lands, tenements, goods, nor chattels seized 
into the king’s hands, against the form of 
the Great Charter nor the law of the land; 
and by another statute, made in the 25th 
years of the reign of the same king Ed- 
ward the 3d, it is accorded, assented, and 
established, that none shall be taken by 
Petition, or suggestion made to the king 
or to his counsel, unless it be by indict- 
ment or presentment of good and lawful 
people of the same neighbourhood wheré 
such deeds be done, in due manner, or by 
process made’ by writ original at the com- 
mon law; and that none be put out of his 
franchise or freehold unless he be duly 
brought in to answer, and forejudged of 
the same by the course of the law; and if 
any thing be done against the same it 
shall be redressed and holden for none: 
and by another statute, made in the 
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gsth year ofthe reign of the same king 
Edward the 3d, it is amongst other things 
enacted, that no man, of what estate or 
condition soever he be, shall be put out 
of his lands or tenements, nor taken, 
-nor imprisoned, nor disinherited with- 
out being brought in to answer by 
due process of jaw; and by another sia- 


tute, made in the 42d year of the reign of 


the said king Edward the 3d, itis enacted, 
that no man be put to answer without pre- 
sentment before justices or matter of re- 
cord, or by due process and writ original 
according to the old law of the land, and 
ifany thing be done to the contrary it 
shall be void in law, and holden for ever, 
and that the petitiorers were therefore 
justified in asserting, that the committal to 
prison of Mr. Joha Gale Jones and sir F. 
Burdett in punishment for libel without 
trial by juries is a practice unknown to 
the law, and unwarranted by the consti- 
tution, and that the Speaker’s warrant 
has been executed by military force; un 
Englishman’s house,his sanctuary,has been 
violated, and the blood of unofiending 
citizens has been shed inthe streets, has 
been proved at the bar of the House, and 
by two verdicts of wilful murder against 
certain of his Majesty’s life guards; and 
that the letter of sir F. Burdett to the 
Speaker, denying the jurisdiction of the 
House, haz been directed not to be entered 
on the Journa!s of tie [ouse, will appear 
by reference to their printed votes; and 
that in the early part of this reign, in the 
case of Mr. Wilkes, the rights of this 
country and ofthe nation, were grossly 
violated by the House of Commons, that 
at length the law triumphed, that, after a 
struggle of nearly twenty years, the House 
abandoned the pretensions they had arro- 
gated, and expunged from their Journals 
all their declarations, orders, and resolu- 
tions, as being subversive of the rights of 
the whole body of electors of this king- 
dom, are facts recorded in the Journals of 
the House ; and that the petitioners have 
now fully established the truth of the al- 
legations contained in their rejected Pe- 
tition, and which they know not how to 
set forth in any but the plain and honest 
language they have used, language in 
which they feel justified by precedent, 
and by the example of the House, who, in 
the reasons given to the Lords against their 
claim to appellant jurisdiction, informed 
their lordships that they were contriving 
by all methods to bring the determination 
of liberty and property into the bottomless 
VOL, XVII, , 
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and insatiable gulph of their lordship’s ju- 
dicature, which weuld swallow up both 
the prerogatives of the crown and theliber- 
ties of the people; and further, that their 
lordships had assumed and exercised ju- 
dicature contrary to-the known laws and 
customs of parliament, and tending to the 
overthrow of the rights and liberties of 
the people of England; and as to the 
number of signatures to their former Pe- 
tition, the petitioners are guided by the 
law of the land, which directs that no 
more than twenty signatures should be 
aflixed to any Petition to the King or ei- 
ther House of Parliament; and against 
the existence as well as the exercise of the 
power assumed by the House, the petiti- 
oners did in their Petition, and do now, 
solemnly protest, and they are satisfied 
that in so protesting they are justified by 
numerous precedents, particularly by a 
Petition of the Electors of Westminster 
inserted in the Journals of the 2d day of 
February 1785, wherein they solemnly 
protest against the origin and principle 
of certain Resolutions of the House, as 
contrary to the spirit and practice of 
the constitution, to the plainest provi- 
sions both of common and statute law, and 
to the rights and privileges of the electors 
of Great Britain; and that the petitioners 
assure the- House they had no intention 
to degrade the House, they knew that 
no language they could possibly use 
could degrade the House; by its own 


actions alone can it be degraded or ex- 


alted in the minds of the people of 
England; and that the petitioners are 
firmly attached to, and will uphold, the 
form of government, cemented by the 
blood, and established by the wisdom, of 
their ancestors; they revere the kingly 
office, they respect the House of Peers, 
and are of opinion that a House really 
representing the Commons ef the United 
Kingdom would secure all the blessings 
of our free constitution ; and that persons 
fairly elected to a seat in such a House 
would have an honour conferred upon 
them greater than any which kings or 
emperors can bestow: how far the House 
is such a representatation of the people, and 
how many of the honourable members are 
thus elected, the petitioners leave to the 
consideration of the House ; although 
they cannot but remark that when they 
find on their Journals, uncontradicted and 
unredressed, that seats in the House are 
as notoriously rented and bought as stand- 
ings cattle at a fair; that the House 
2 
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af Commons dees not fully and fairly re- 
Present the people of England ; that the 
Clective franchise is so partially and un- 
~ equally distributed, that a majority of the 
House is elected by less than a two hun- 
dredth part of the male population ; that 
the right of voting is regulated. by no 
uniform or rational principle ; that Rut- 
land, the smallest, and Yorkshire, the 
largest county, return the same number 
of Representatives; and that Cornwall, 
which, by the census taken by order of 
Parliament, appears to contain a popula- 
tion of 185,269, returns as many members 
to the House as the counties of York, Rut- 
land and Middlesex, which, by the same 
census, contain 1,693,377 ; that Cornwall 
and Wilts, containing 373,376 persons,send 
more Borough members to parliament 
than Yorkshire, Lancashire, Warwickshire, 
Middlesex, Worcestershire, and Somerset- 
shire, united, which contain 2,971,026 ; 
that 70 of the honourable members are 
returned by 35 places where the elec- 
tions are notoriously mere matter of form; 
that, in addition to the 70 so chosen, 90 
more of the honourable members are 
elected by 46 places, in none of which 
the number of electors exceed.50 ; that, 
in addition to 160so elected, 37 more of 
the honourable members are elected by 
19 places, in none of which the number 
of electors exceed¢ 100; that in addition 
to the 177 honourable members so chosen, 
52 more are returned by 26 places, in none 
of which the number of voters exceeds 
200; that in addition to the 249 so elect- 
ed, 20 more are returned for counties in 
Scotland by less than 100 electors each, 
and 10 for counties in Scotland by less 
than 250 each; that in addition to the 
279 so elected, 13 districts of burghs in 
Scotland not 100 electors each, and two 
districts of burghs, not containing 25 
each, return 15 more of the honourable 
members: that in this manner 294 of the 
honourable members are chosen, which 
being a decided majority of the entire 
House of Commons, are enabled to decide 
all questions in the name of the whole 
people of Great Britain; that 84 indivi- 
duals do by their own immediate autho- 
rity send 157 of the honourable members 
to parliament ; that in addition to these 
157 hqnourable members 150 more, mak- 
ing in the whole 307, are returned to the 
House not by the collective voice of those 
whom they appear to represent, but by the 
reconimendation of 70 powerful individuals 
added to the $4. before-mentioned, and 
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making the total number of patrons al- 
together only 154, who return a decided 
majority of the House ; that no less than 
150 of the honourable members owe their 
elections entirely to the interference of 
peers; and that 40 peers, in defiance to 
the Resolutions of the House, have pos- 
sessed themselves of so many burgage te- 
nures, and obtained such an absolute 
and uncontrouled command in many very 


small boroughs in the kingdom as to be 


enabled, by their own positive autho- 
rity, to return SI of the honourable mem- 
bers ; that seats in the House are sought 
for ata most extravagant and increasing 
rate of expence, and that the means taken 
by candidates to obtain, and by electors 
to bestow the honour of a seat in the 
House, evidently appear to have been in- 
creasing in a progressive degree of fraud 
and corruption; and that when the peti- 
tioners learn, thata distinct charge having 
been made in the House against lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Perceval, members 
thereof, and then two of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, of having sold a seat therein, the 
House refused to institute any inquiry, 
and that trafficking in seats in the House 
has been avowed to be as notorious as the 
sun at noon day; and when in addition 
to these circumstances, they hear the de- 
claration of the Speaker delivered in the 
House, that the question then before them 
was no less than this, whether seats in 
this House shal! be henceforth publicly 
saleable, a proposition at the sound of 
which our ancestors would have startled 
with indignation, but a practice, which, 
inthese days, and within these walls, in 
utter oblivion of every former maxim and 
feeling of parliament, has been avowed 
and justified; when they remark these 
things, the petitioners cannot but believe, 
that the constitution has been dreadfully 
impaired ; and they therefore repeat their 
prayer, that the House will follow the ex- 
ample of their predecessors, and expunge 
all their declarations, orders and resolu- 
tions relating to Mr. John Gale Jones and 
sir F, Burdett, as tending to the subver- 
sion of our liberties, and to the introduc- 
tion of military despotism, and. to recal 
sir F. Burdett to the service of the coun- 
try in parliament, that he may there en- 
force that reform which last session he so 
powerfully recommended, and which. in 
the opinion of the petitioners, is absolutely 
necessary for the stability and hongir ot 
the throne, and the safety and well being 
of the people; and the petitioners fur- 
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ther pray, that their former petition 
may now be laid on the table of the 
House.” 

Mr. Byng then moved that it do lie on 
the table. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder rose to oppose the 
motion. He felt it unnecessary to enter 
into any detail on the various topics of the 
petition just read, or to repeat any of the 
arguments- opposed to the reception of a 
former petition substantially the same. 
He felt it only necessary to call the atten- 
tion of the House to one prayer of the pe- 
tition, which desired that the House would 
receive their former petition, which had 
been rejected for certain expressions of 
censure upon the conduct of that House, 
and being couched in language so offensive 
and insulting, that the House was beund 
not to receive it. The present petition in- 
cluded the substance of the former one, and 
was in the same language. 

Mr. Byng rose, and assured the right 
hon. secretary, that the language was not 
the same, and that the petition differed in 
many instances. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder maintained, that if 
the words were not precisely the same, the 
petition contained the same censure upon 
the conduct of the House, and was ex- 
pressed in language equally objectionable : 
the former petition was debated in the 
House on two days, and rejected by a con- 
siderable majority. There was another 
passage in the petition now offered which 
had caught his ear. It was that which 
told the House that the ancestors of the 
petitioners had claimed, and insisted upon, 
the right of petitioning, and that a re- 
jection of their petition was a violation of 
that right ; and that if the seven bishops 
who in the detested reign of James 2 had 
told the king that he acted contrary to the 
law, and in subversion of the rights of the 
people, surely they had a right to hold the 
like language to those whom they con- 
sidered to be their representatives, if they 
held the like opinion of their conduct. He 
should vote against the reception of the pe- 
tition. ‘ 

Mr. Whitbread said, he was not in the 
House when the petition was read ;_ but if 
it was couched in the same language as 
the one already rejected, he certainly 
should not be for receiving it. From the 
speech of the right hon. gent. however, he 
could understand his principal objection 
to be, that the petition complained that 
the House of Commons had subverted the 
rights of the people, andthat such language 





was not proper for the petitioners to offer, 
or the Houseto bear. But, was there any 
thing new in this assertion ? Was it not 
notorious that the House of Commons had, 
at different times,subverted the rights of the 
people? Had it not happened over and over 
again? He would contend for and main- 
tain the right of the people to express 
to the House their opinions, whenever 
they conceived it violated their rights. 
If the people petitioned to repeal an act 
which they conceived and stated to be a 
violation of their rights, what would that | 
be but a censure on the decision of the 
House of Commons ? and he would main- 
tain, that an expression of mere censure 
upon the decision of the House, was no 
ground for rejecting a petition. Suppose, 
as in the year 175), a complaint was made 
tothe House by a member, that his fishery 
had been violated by a person who had no 
authority to meddle with it, and that such 
a person should be committed for the in- 
vasion of the rights of property, would 
any man say that such a commitment was 
not a violation of the rights and liberties 
of the subject ? Certainly not ; it would 
be impossible to say that it was not a vio- 
lation 6f the liberties of the people, and 
should a Petition be rejected by the House 
of Commons, because it stated such an act 
to be a violation of the liberties of the 
people ? No, it should not. He saw no 
right that the House of Commons possessed 
to refuse receiving such a petition as this, 
merely because it stated that they had 
violated the rights and liberties of the 
people. Whether the petitioners were 
right or wrong’ in their opinion as to the 
House having violated, or not having vio- 
lated, the rights and liberties of the people, 
was immaterial ; it was enough that they 
thought so; for, if they thought so, they 
had a right to say so to the House of Com- 
mons. Ifan act of Parliament were passed 
to enact injustice, the people had a right 
to petition for its repeal, and that on the 
ground of its injustice, and so to state it; 
and, therefore, if they had a right so to 
state upon an act of Parliament, how much 
more had they the right to petitionagainst 
the deed of only one branch of the legis- 
lature. The people hada right to peti- 
tidn the King, to petition the House of 
Lords, and to petition the House of Com- 
mons, separately and distinctly, and to 
state that any act was a violation of justice, 
if they felt itto be such. This petition 
said-that the House of Commons had vio- 
lated the rights and liberties of the people. 
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Had not the House of Commons so done 
in many instances? and had it not re- 
cently done so; upon its power to do so 
it was not his business to discuss this day ; 
but he had maintained, that the people 
had a right to say, if they felt that the 
House of Commons had violated the rights 
and liberties of the people, nor was it ne- 
cessary they should ask leave of the right 
hon. gent. to do so: but this right of pe- 
titioning wou'd be annihilated, if this pe- 
tition was rejected on the ground stated 
by the right hon. gent. Now the ground 
of the present petition, as far as it related 
to the case of sir F. Burdett, was extremely 
clear, and the conduct of the House had 
been full of caprice, inthe manner it had 
received and rejected petitions upon that 
subject, for it had received some petitions 
the language of which was stronger than 
the language of others which it had re- 
jected : no fixed rule had been adopted, 
and while there was this caprice about the 
receiving of petitions, the people would not 
know what language they should adopt 
in framing their petitions. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer con- 
tended that the hon. gent. who had just 
preceded him in this debate, had no right 
to say, that the House of Commons had 
been too critical as to the words of any 
petition before it was received; on tie 
contrary, the House had been ready to 
disclaim, as he did now, all idea of being 
critical as to the language of a petition ; 
but the House had formed its judgment 
on petitions on a general view of them, 
and had drawn their conclusions as well 
as they were able. But* when matters 
were clear, and when petitions were evi- 
dently framed with a view of really in- 
sulting the House, they had rejected such 
petitions. Such, he contended, to be the 
case with respect to the petition now be- 
fore the House, and, therefore, he thought 
the House ought to reject it. It might be 
perfectly true that the House, in its desire 
to facilitate the reception of petitions, 
might have been frequently induced to 
overlook expressions, which, had they 
been carefully attended toand scrutinized, 
would have caused the rejection of such 
petitions ; but the general inclination of 
the House had been, not to be too nice in 
finding fault with the manner of wording 
petitions—in other words, the House had 
almost gone to sleep, as it were, upon 
their own dignity in the refusal to receive 
petitions, and the House had frequently 
received such petitions as might with pro- 
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priety have been rejected. That, how- 
ever, was no reason at all why a petition, 
improperly worded, should not be reject. 
ed, and this should always be the case 
when it was manifestly the intention of 
the party framing the petition, to insult 
the House. ‘The parties in such a case 
could never, with propriety, be said to be 
disappointed. Now, as to the tenour of 
the present petition, it was in that lan. 
guage which the House had already de- 
termined not to receive—with this notice, 
that the House would not receive this 
language, since it had refused to do so al- 
ready, the petitioners persisted in using 
it. In some recent cases, petitioners had 
mollified their language, and their peti- 
tions had been received in the second in- 
stance, although refused in the first: but 
this petition was so far otherwise, that 
whatever there was of difiereuce between 
this and the last petition, this was made 
more objectionable ; and indeed, the very 
request that the House should receive 
that which the House had rejected, was, 
of itself, an extremely unreasonable re- 
quest; and, therefore, he had no hesita- 
tion in saying, that, in his view of this 
matter, the present petition ought to be 
rejected. - 

The question that the petition do lie on 
the table, was then negatived without a 
division. 

[PeTiTion FROM SHEFFIELD FOR THE 
Rerease or Sir F. Burvert, &c.] Mr. 
Whitbread presented an Address and Pe- 
tition of the freeholders and inhabitants 
of the town and neighbourhood of Shef- 
field, assembled at a public meeting ex- 
ceeding in number upwards of 6,000, held 
the 6th day of June, 1810, setting forth, 
« That, convinced as the petitioners un- 
alterably are, that the House is one of the 
main pillars of our admirable constitution 
(to which they are sincerely attached), it 
is with unfeigned regret they are coms 
pelled to consider that the House have 
departed, in some respects, from the pe- 
culiar design of their institution, by com- 
bining the executive with the legislative 
functions, an evil which the penetrating 
Montesquieu foresaw might befal this 
happy country, and of which he predict- 
ed, the petitioners fear, too truly, that 
should it ever come to pass, it would effect 
the speedy decay and eventual destruc- 
tion of our liberties; and that, without 
recurring to other acts of the House, 
which have appeared to evince a disre- 
gard for the sentiments of their constitu- 
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ents, and to indicate that the House are 
only nominally their representatives, the 
petitioners will at present confine them- 
selves to the cases of Mr. John Gale 
Jones and sir Francis Burdett, not with- 
out some hope that the House will regret 
the severity of their proceedings towards 
those freeborn subjects of our lawful So- 
vereign, and will feel bound to restore 
them to their liberty, of which the peti- 
tioners conceive they have been uncon- 
stitutionally deprived ; and that they are 
well aware the House has frequently 
claimed and exercised the right of impri- 
soning persons, members of the House of 
Commons, and also others not being mem- 
bers thereof; but the petitioners cannot 
help regarding such right as opposed to 
the law of the land and subversive of their 
personal security ; and that, on former 
occasions, when the claim and exercise of 
the privilege in question have been re- 
sisted, the House, by adjourning beyond 
the time fixed for continuing the discus- 
sion upon such privilege, or by forbearing 
to persist in the resolutions they had 
passed, have frequently shewn the uncer- 
tain tenure of such claims, and tacitly 
admitted their inexperience; it is because 
the exercise of this assumed privilege has 
been generally accompanied with so 
much lenity, that it has not been viewed 
with that deep abhorrence which the 
petitioners conceive its undefined and 
obnoxious nature is calculated to excite, 
and which has been described in the 
truest and most decisive language by 
that friend of the people, that firm sup- 
porter of injured innocence, sir Francis 
Burdett ; they beg leave respectfully 
to state to the House, that they coin- 
cide entirely with the learned argu- 
ment used by the patriotic baronet, and 
deem it unanswered and unanswerable ; 
and that, while therefore they fully ad- 
mit the propriety of the House removing 
impediments to the freedom of debate ; 
while they readily acquiesce in their 
right of punishing witnesses at their bar 
for contempt and prevarication; while 
they object to no privileges which have 
for their sole design the prevention and 
removal of every obstacle to che discussion 
of those important subjects, and the pur- 
suit of those necessary enquiries which so 
frequently occupy the House; yet, in 
Cases like those of Mr. John Gale Jones 
and sir Francis Burdett, cases wherein no 
Violence. was offered to their liberty of 
speech, no opposition made to their de- 
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bates, no interruption given to their access’ 
to the House of Commons, nor any re- 
straint upon their persons attempted ; in 
such cases, the petitioners are decidedly 
of opinion, that they ought not to ac- 
knowledge their privilege ; and they do 
most solemnly call upon the House to re- 
nounce what they must deem an improper 
assumption of needless power; and they 
earnestly beseech the House, to consider 
that Britons have rights which they ought 
never to relinquish, rights bought with the 
best blood of their forefathers, transmitted 
by them through a long line of patriotic 
ancestry, and bequeathed as the noblest 
inheritance to their children; and that 
for the exercise of one of these unalienable 
rights, through the medium of a free press, 
has the House punished two of our coun- 
trymen, setting aside the ordinary course 
of law, and, in their own cause, taking 
upon themselves the oflice which the peti- 
tioners humbly maintain belongs only to 
a jury, that of deciding whether a publi- 
cation be libellous or not; at the same 
time the petitioners lament to learn, that, 
in the execution of the Speaker’s warrant, 
undue violence has been used to that law 
which regards an Englishman’s house as 
his castle; and that, wii this needless and 
terrific stretch of privilege, the petitioners 
cannot but be dissatisfied, as they feel 
that not even their own representatives 
ought on any occasion, to have the right 
or power of dispensing with the charter of 
our liberties; and they imagine that they 
perceive another danger arising from their 
possession of privileges unlimited by law, 
which, if it were the sole danger, would 
prove their impropriety: If the two 
Houses of Parliament have power to de- 
fine their own privileges, each may assert 
such as are incompatible with those of the 
other, and which, by their clashing inte- 
rests, may produce the evils of anarchy 
and civil war; here the petitioners cannot 
refrain from adverting to certain senti- 
ments said to have been delivered in the 
House, they mean hints, they had almost 
said directions, given to the judges of the 
land, as to their future conduct in the ac- 
tions brought by sir F. Burdett against the 
Speaker of the House of Commons and 
the Serjeant at Arms; while they regard 
those sentiments with indignation, they 
trust that the judges are so independent as 
to treat all such intimations, wherever and 
by whomsoever they may have been ut- 
tered, with deserved contempt, and that 
the court of King’s bench will satisfy the 
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country that to Britons there is no wrong 
without a remedy, and that by them no 
violence can be suffered without an appeal 
to the law; and the petitioners solemnly 
assure the House, that they regard the 
afore-mentioned rigorous treatment of Bri- 
' tish subjects, and many of the various evils 
which atiect the state, as arising immedi- 
ately from the wretched policy of a weak 
and intolerant ministry, but primarily from 
the imperfect state of the representation 
of the people: The petition presented by 
Mr. Grey, now lord Grey, in 1793, at the 
bar of the House, fully details the most 
shameful abuses in the election of mem- 
bers of parliament ; and numerous peti- 
tions since that time, some of them very 
recent, have made it unnecessary for the 
petitioners to expatiate on those grievances 
and abuses: here they must however take 
this opportunity to complain that those 
grievances and abuses not only remain 
uncorrected, but, judging from sundry re- 
cent proceedings of the House, they fear 
that it is the determination of a majority 
of their members to perpetuate practices 
which are avowedly the disgrace of many 
borough elections, which are in direct 
violation of the purity of the House, and 
which exist in open defiance of the strong 
resolutions upon that subject read by Mr. 
Madocks when he made his motion respect- 
ing the correct traffic and revocation of a 
seat by two of his Majesty’s ministers, in 
the case of Mr, Quintin Dick, into which 
case, flagrant and aggravated as it ap- 
peared, the House refused to make any 
enquiry: and that, under all these circum- 
stances, the petitioners cannot, without the 
greatest sorrow, contemplate the fate of 
Mr. Brand’s motion on the subject of Par- 
liamentary Reform, a motion which had 
for its object only the formation of a Com- 
Mittee to enquire into the expediency of 
reform; and they earnestly urge the 
House to re-consider this subject, which, 
as inseparably connected with the peace 
and prosperity of the country, the peti- 
tioners have most seriously at heart, being 
confidently persuaded that the disfran- 
chisement of decayed boroughs, the exten- 
sion of elective rights to populous towns, 
and triennial parliaments, so far from being 
encroachments upon the constitution, of 
this kingdom, are indispensibly necessary 
for its preservation.” 

This Petition being read, Mr. Whit- 
bread moved, That it do lie upon the 
table. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder was clearly of opi- 
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nion, that the moment the House took the 
trouble of examining, with attention, the 
language and the sentiments of this peti. 
tion, they would see the impossibility of 
receiving it consistently with any of the. 
rules by which the House had been guided 
in the reception of petitions; for the peti- 
tion stated, expressly, that in the exercise 
of privilege by the House, in the case of 
the imprisonment of sir F. Burdett, the 
House had acted in a manner that was not 
agreeable to the. law of the land. He 
thought that no set of persons, under .co- 
lour of a petition, ought to be allowed to 
approach the House of Commons and thus 
attack its privileges. ‘Ihe case to which 
the petition referred, was one decided by 
a large majority. It was incompatible 
with the existence of the privilege of the 
House, that persons should be thus allowed 
to approach it, and state to the House 
that they ought not to acknowledge its 
privilege. This he considered in the light 
of a declaration of resistance to the law of 
the land, which the House of Commons 
should not suffer. In another part of this 
petition the House of Commons was con- 
sidered as only nominally the representa- 
tion of the people. The House must de- 
cide for itself, whether it would allow any 
description of men thus to insult it; for 
his part, he thought it a duty, which the 
House owed to itself, to tell such persons 
as these petitioners, that the House would 
not endure such language as that which 
was contained in this petition. 

Lord Milton said, that although his own 
sentiments were known to differ from those 
of this petition, and though the expres- 
sions in it were not so guarded as they 
ought to be, yet he knew it came froma 
class of persons who would not be dis- 
posed to offer any thing offensive or dis- 
respectful to the House. All classes of 
petitioners must not be supposed compe- 
tent judges of the precise language which 
the House would deem sufficiently deco- 
rous; and when men complained of what 
they conceived to be grievances, some 
latitude of expression must be allowed: 
them; otherwise he did not know what 
was likely to become of the right of peti- 
tioning. } 

Mr. Wallace spoke against receiving the 
petition, on the ground of due regard to: 
the dignity of that House. ; 

Mr. Calcraft hoped the House did not 
mean to pursue this indignant course of 
rejecting the petitions of the people. Five 
or six weeks ago, when the first of the 
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petitions on these subjects was offered to 
the House, those who epposed it seemed 
to feel it was but decorous at least calmly 
to examine and discuss its contents, before 
they proceeded to rejection, and therefore 
agreed to adjourn the debate upon it to 
avother day, that the House might have 
an opportunity of due deliberation. But 
of late they proceeded to reject almost zn- 
stanter. We thought it would be only 
consistent with the respect the House 
owed to the people who approached that 
House, with their petitions, to adjourn this 
discussion til] to-morrow, and he moved 
accordingly that the debate be adjourned. 
General Tarleton felt alarmed at the 
expressions of the right hon. secretary 
upon the subject now before the House, 
for if petitions were to be rejected for the 
reasons heassigned,the right of petitioning 
would be lost for ever. The righthon, gent. 
had been judge-advocate of the army, and 
as such of course attached tomilitary disci- 
pline,and brought with him that discipline 
into the House, and dictated to the House 
of Commons what petitions it ought to re- 
ceive, what petitions it ought to reject, and 
what language the people of England 
were tohold in their petitions, all upon 
pure military principles of command, and 
expectation of obedience. He had better, 
while about it, give out a model or copy of 
the form and language of the petitions 
which he would be pleased in future to 
receive; the truth was, he believed that 
such petitions as were intended for the 
King, went into the office of the right hon. 
gent. if palatable to him, they were pre- 
sented to his Majesty, if not, they remain- 
ed upon his shelf like waste paper—many 
petitions had been received by the secre- 
tary of state and treated in this way. 
When the people of England conceived 
they had the heaviest grievances to com- 
plain of, then was the right of petition 
abridged by the right hon. gent. Of ail 
the doctrine he had ever heard on the 
subject of the right to petition, that con- 
tained in the speech of the secretary of 
state to night was the most alarming if it 
was adopted : the right of petition in this 
country would be no more than that which 
was allowed in the most despotic govern- 
ment. If these military notions were to 
govern the right of petition, the constitu- 
tion of England was, indeed, in great 
danger. : 
- The Attorney-General, was. glad the 
hon. officer who had just spoken was so 
cordial in his desire to keep military dis- 
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cipline out of view in the consideration of 
the civil rights of the subject ; he could not 
help congratulating the House upon such a 
display of zeal for civil stead of military 
efforts for the preservation of the consti- 
tution, which he was glad to see so con-, 
spicuously in the disposition of the gallant 
officer, notwithstanding his military edu- 
cation. He had, however, contented him- 
self with that display of zeal for the civil 
rights of the subjects, for he had not ar- 
gued one point of it. With respect to 
the petition itself, the threéfirst paragraphs 
of it were such, that the House could not 
receive it, for it was intirely deficient ‘in 
that respect with which the House ought 
to be approached. Here he read the para- 
graphs in the petition, which related to 
sir F, Burdett and John Gale Jones: and 
then maintained, that the saying the House 
of Commons was only nominally the ie- 
presentation of the people was insuffer- 
able, and that a petition containing such 
sentiments,and expressed in such language, 
ought not to be received. 

Mr. Baring was of opinion that there 
was not in the general tenor of the petition 
any intention to insult the House. He 
therefore hoped, that it would be received. 
By doing so, they would give an assurance 
to the country that they were not inclined 
to look nicely to the terms in which com- 
plaints ‘were brought before them, but 
that they were ready to listen to every 
petition which was not clearly objection- 
able. He asked, were not the decisions 
of the Houseas to Gale Jones and sir F; 
Bardett, as open to discussion by the pub- 
lic as any other measure which might 
come before the House? 

Mr. Stephen referred to that part of thé 
petition where allusion was made to cer- 
tain speeches said to have been made in 
that House for the intimidation of the 
judges, which the petitioners stated had 
filled them {with indignation, and whiclt 
they hoped the judges would treat with 
contempt. The House refused the right of 
alluding to former debates to their own 
members, and were they to suffer it to be 
exercised by these petitioners, This 
petition did, indeed, go farther than some 
others in allowing, that the members of 
that House were not jostled or hustled in 
the lobby, or when coming to attend their 
business in-parliament. This, probably, 
was one of the reasons which induced the 
petitioners to select the hon. gent. oppo- 
site to present the petition, they having 
been pleased to allow him a ltberty which 
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his friends at a late meeting in the city did 
not seem willing to concede to him. 

Mr. Whitbread was satisfied that the 
hon. and learned gent. was not present at 
the meeting to which he referred. He 
could not, therefore, suppose that he was 
the person who had given to the ministerial 
papers a false report of the proceedings of 
that meeting, where he assured the hon. 
and learned gent. he had been treated 
with great civility. The testimony of the 
noble lord (Milton) he thought sufficient 
to satisfy the Hiouse that the petitioners 
could have no intention to offer them 
an insult. Such a declaration from the 
noble lord in the present instance was 
traly magnanimous. The petition went 
to approve ofthe argument of sir F. Bur- 
dett, but not of every expression in that 
argument; therefore, that could not be 
to insult the House. The petitioners 
stated that they did not acknowledge the 
privileges of the House. Neither had sir 
F. Burdett acknowledged it, and it had 
now gone, high as it was lately represented 
to stand, to be tried before a court of law, 
which a right hon. gent. (Mr. Yorke) had 
confessed was the proper tribunal. . The 
conduct of the House in the rejection of 
the petitions on this subject, he contended 
had been capricious in the extreme. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it 
was sufficient to look to the language of 
the petition to decide that it ought to be 

_ ejected. 

Mr, W. Smith contended, that as the 
petition only approved of the argument, 
and not of the expressions used by the 
hon. bart. and as it was admitted on all 
hands that the hon. bart. bad a right to 
argue the question of privilege, therefore 
there could be nothing derogatory to the 
dignity of the House in the petitioners ap- 
proving of the argument. 

Mr. Yorke was for rejecting the petition, 
conceiving it to be part of the system now 
on foot for bringing down that House, and 
against which so long as he held a seat in 
it, he was resolved to set his face. He 
had been accused of saying, that the court 
of King’s Bench was the proper tribunal 
to try these proceedings. He had not 
said so in unqualified terms. He had not 
said that it was the only proper tribunal. 
He was convinced that the House was the 
proper judge of its own privileges; but, 
considering the delusion under which 
part of the public laboured, he thought it 
a fortunate circumstance that the proceed- 
ings had gone to a tribunal where the -pri- 
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vileges of the House would be confirmed: 
as the court of King’s Bench would only 
have to say if it was or was not a privilege 
of parliament; and if it was, then they 
must naturally add—« it is too high for us 
to meddle with.” 

Mr. C. W. Wynn observed, that he dif. 
fered from the right hon gent. entirely as 
to his notion of the manner in which the | 
privileges of the House ought to be de- 
fended ; neither the King’s Bench nor 
the House of Lords ought to take cogni- 
zance of them at all. He had no objection 
to the postponement, but he had no doubt 
that the petition ought to be rejected. 

The House then divided.—For the post. 
ponement 14—Against it 61—Majority 
47. The Petition was then rejected. 

[Court or Apmtratty.] Lord Coch- 
rane rose and spoke as follows: Sir; Did 
the cause, which I have undertaken, rest 
on proof less clear than the evidence of 
facts, that lie on the table of this House, 
I should despair of success: as well from 
a knowledge of myself, as from the zeal 
of learned gentlemen, whose habits, and, 
in justice, whose ability, could make 


The cobwebs on a dungeon wall, 

Seem tap’stry in a lordly hall: 

A nut-shel! seem a gilded barge; 

A cottage seem a palace large; 

And youth seem age—and age seem youth. 





Perhaps the learned gentleman oppo- 
site, can aid my remembrance of the last 
line. [Mr. Stephen, who on a former night 
made use of the same quotation.] How- 
ever that may be, it is in the recollection 
of the House, that on a former evening, I 
stated the extent to which the commerce 
of the enemy is freely carried on: from 
Italy by Leghorn, Genoa, Toulon and 
Marseilles; through Cette and Bone to 


 Bourdeaux; thence down the Garonne, 


by Rochfort, Brest, and the Seine, to Hol- 
land and the northern extremity of Eu- 
rope. I mentioned, that the cultivators 
of the vine thus receive articles of primary 
necessity: corn, flour, butter, cheese, and 
salt provisions; and return their dried 
fruits, wine, oil, brandy, wax, cotton, silk, 
and the various productions of the south: 
at once affording materials to their manu- 
facturers: gain to their merchants: oc- 
cupation to thousands in the shipments: a 
revenue to the state, and employment to 
their mariners. Thus administering to the 
wants and luxuries of all the inhabitants, 
of the various climates of that vast empire. 
—It is not so much by his own strepgth, 
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that Napoleon has acquired his present 
greatness, as by our supineness and want 
of energy. The governments which he 
has crushed, have fallen rather under the 
weight of their own corruption, unreme- 
died and unredressed, than by any effort 
of his.—Possessed of power, as we are, 
reater than the united navies uf the world, 
should the commerce of the enemy be 
allowed to flourish, to an extent, incredible 
as it may appear, greater in number of 
vessels, and in number of men, than when 
aucient France had colonies and fleets to 
defend it. If this is denied, send a depu- 
tation and I will prove the fact.—Turn 
towards the Thames, and you will perceive 
it covered with foreign ships! Look at the 
estimate of our trade to Europe, on the 
table of this House, and you will perceive, 
that the number of British sailors, em- 
ployed in it, is 16,000! while the foreign 
seamen, trading to our ports, amount to 
29,000: and, of the sixteen thousand no- 
minally ours, let it be remembered, that 
one-third are foreigners; making the ratio 
against England, and in favour of the con- 
tinent, as a nursery for seamen, in thc 
proportion of 35 to 10.—In the three last 
years, the British seamen, in this trade, 
notwithstanding the intercourse with Spain 
has been opened, have decreased more 
than one twentieth annually, or as 21 to 
17: while the mariners of the continent, 
trading to England, have augmented from 
23,000 to 29,000! Our tonnage has fallen 
as is 37 to 25, or nearly one-third; while 
the carrying trade to our ports and rivers 
has risen from 417,000 to 560,000 tons! 
Our tonnage, imports and exporis added 
together, does only equal the inward fo- 
reign tonnage alone. I speak from a do- 
cument on the table of this House. 

Thus do we supply the sinews of war, 
to the ruler of continental Europe; an 
enemy who, however powerful, however 
rancorous his hate, is less to be dreaded, 
than the effects of our own narrow views 
and contemptible counsels. Well may 
the French government say, that “ the 
“English ministry, through the fogs of 
“London, see nothing;” “ and that the 
“statesmen of England, carry not their 
“ political views beyond those of a city 
“ counting-house:” a just remark, that 
brings to my remembrance a Spanish pro- 
verb, which I have often heard the people 
apply, when speaking of our measures: 
“Quando los ciegos, conducen ciegos, 
‘ambos coren peligro de caer en el 
“ hayo.”--Had we fallen into this state, 
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in spite of every vigorous effort, then 
woul: there be no hope of remedy. This, 
Sir, is not the fact. Were the conduct of 
the war entrusted to men capable of di- 
recting the force of this kingdom,—aye, 
half the force of this kingdom,—in twelve 
months there would be an end to hostili- 
ties. —Would the enemy, with our naval 
superiority, and an inferior army, pitch 
that army in the interior of a country, to 
crawl along thirty inches at a step, and 
that too, in a direction which the enemy 
must always know as well as ourselves—and 
which it is impossible to conceal; when, 
for such time as might suit our purposes, 
we could, by desultory movements, come. 
mand, with a small military force, every 
part of the coast of France, or any other 
under the dominion of France, from the 
Tiber to the Elbe, and occupy on the de- 
fensive, two hundred thousand of the 
enemy, who must be maintained at the 
expence of the treasury of France; and 
not as now is the case, at the cost of those 
whom we call our allies?—Tacitus, that 
penetrating historian, who dived into the 
hidden motives of men, of those, who 
under the mask of patriotism, and under 
the cloak of zeal, for the public welfare, 
brought ruin on the Roman state, has left 
a lesson, by which mankind might be in- 
structed. A wise government should 
guard against evils, which may spring- 
from the weakness of our nature; it is 
not sufficient to correct evils, when their 
consequences are felt.—Far be it from me 
to impute to sinister motives, or ascribe to 
personal views, the prolongation of the 
miseries of our country. It is not enough, 
however, to be guiltless; public men 
ought to be not only pure, but unsuspect- 
ed. Iam, therefore, averse to a revenue, 
arising from war, even to the crown it- 
self, the fountain of justice and of honour ; 
still: more so to the principles of the bill, 
now before the House, to secure, during 
the joint lives of the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and his brother, 
an immense war emolument, [33,000l. a 
year, as registrar of the admiralty court,) 
to be derived from the navy, or from any 
other source. 

Is it sufficient that we possess a thousand 
ships floating unresisted on the ocean, or 
that the admiralty have a map of their 
situations, which the enemy know as well 
as themselves? ‘To call forth the powers 
of the navy, if a stimulus is unnecessary, 
and if patriotism suffice, as one officer has 
told us, open the field to patriotic exer- 
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tion, and apply the proceeds of captures, 
to the legitimate purposes of the state. 
Let not the navy have the mortifying dis- 
couragement, to see the fruit of their fa- 
bour wrested from them, to pamper those 
who bear no part in the toil, necessary to 
effect captures, made on the shores of the 
enemy. 

Without entering into the question, 
whether the desire of gain, in open war, is 
a principle justifiable or not—such ap- 
propriation must, and will act, in direct 
opposition to the interests of our country. 
Napoleon, whose comprehensive mind 
embraces the workings of the human 
heart, converts even the vices of mankind, 
to the use of the state; while our minis- 
ters seem, merely to consult the gratifica- 
tion of their own. Does patriotism stimu- 
late those generals, who are about to 
trample in the dust, the last remains of 
liberty, if liberty it can be called, in con- 
tinental Europe? Here we have a different 
enemy to contend with, and I would ask, 
if there ever existed, in the hands of the 
Prince of the Peace, means of corruption 
more powerful, or more ready to recon- 
cile persons to his evil administration, 
and to convey his pernicious counsel to 
the royal ear, than the uncontrouled ap- 
propriation of the droits of the admiralty 
and droits of the crown? I will undertake, 
Sir, to prove, that the papers on your ta- 
ble, relative to these droits, are false ; and 
that grants have been made, which are 
not there inserted. Look, too, at the dis- 
tribution of those that appear, and con- 
sider the effect which they are capable of 
producing. How happens it, that the gift 
of a whole ship and cargo, to William 
Moir, is not inserted, and the account, at 
the same time, be exactly balanced? It 
will be found, Sir, when investigated, that 
whole ships have disappeared in this way, 
without being noticed atall. I will un- 
dertake to ‘shew, that the droits have 
amounted to nearer eleven, than seven 
millions, the sum which appears in this 
‘account ; for besides those that have va- 
nished, many ships, against whose names 
trifling sums appear, have been compro- 
mised: some for a 30th part of their real 
‘value, and “ no man knows, or can know 
“ in the present state of things,” to what 
purposes those sums have been applied. 

Now, Sir, to enter upon one part of the 
subject, to which it is more immediately 
‘my object to call the atténtion of the 
‘House ; and I shall be as brief as possi- 


ble.—It is the duty of every officer and|| 





seaman in his Majesty’s service, immedi- 
ately on the orders for reprisals being is- 
sued, “ to seize the vessels, goods, wares, 
«and merchandize, belonging to the 
* enemy?” this will be readily found by 
reference to the instructions, issued on the 
17th of May, 1803; and that neglecting 
to do so, is punishable by the articles of 
war.—lI believe I may without fear of 
contradiction, assert, that it is the inten- 
tion of his Majesty and the legislature, ag 
evinced in the acts that have passed, and 
the proclamations, that have issued, to 
stimulate to exertion in the service of the ~ 
country, by the prospect of reward, to 
arise from a diligent and faithful per- 
formance of duty. Since the reign of 
queen Anne, the crown has uniformly de- 
clared, that the net proceeds of captures 
shall be for the entire benefit and encouy 
ragement of the officers, seamen, &e. 
Although it may be tedious, yet I trust, 
Sir, in the indulgence of the House, whilst 
I read extracts from the different doeu- 
ments, to which I shall have occasion to 
refer ; for I am anxious, that every part 
of my statement shall not only be correct, 
but be proved, also, as I proceed.—In the 
33 Geo. 3, c. 66, entitled an act “ for the 
“ encouragement of seamen, and for the. 
« better manning of his Majesty’s navy,” 
it is enacted, “ that the flag-officers, coms 
«‘ manders and other officers, seamen, mas 
“«‘ rines, and soldiers, on board every ship 
«and vessel of war, in his Majesty’s pay, 
“‘ shall have the sole interest and property 
« of, and in, all and every ship, vessel, 
“ goods, and merchandizes, after the same 
“shall have been adjudged lawful ‘prize 
“to his Majesty.” So various are the ree 
gulations that have been made, and ine 
ducements held forth, evidently tending, 
and openly avowed to act on the desires 
of mankind, that it would indeed, be waste 
ing the time of this House, to adduce all} 
the proofs, which I have brought here; 
I shall, therefore, only notice a few 0 
them.—TIn the 2$rd sect. of the act, just 
noticed, we have regulations, for the pure 
pose of expediting the proceedings in the 
court of admiralty, for the express purpose 
of lessening the expences to the captors. 
—In the 27th sect. the exact sum to he 
paid, for adjudging and condemning prizes 
abroad, is limited to 101. under 100 tons, 
and 151 above that burthen. I do not 
know, why the word ¢ abroad’ should have 
been inserted ; perhaps the learned gen- 
tlemen of the admiralty court, at home, 
can inferm us—ihose "who, When such 
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matters were before agitated in this House, 
and when it became necessary to do somes 
thing in appearance at least, to lessen the 
scandalous expences attendant ou the con- 
demnation of small privateers, introduced 
the following enactment, (s, 11), “ that for 
“« the encouragement of the capture of small 
« armed ships, belonging to the enemy, it 
« shall and may be lawful, to and for the 
“ captors, to include, in one adjudication, 
« any number, not exceeding six, of such 
“ small armed ships.” I beg the atten- 
tion of the House to the restrictions that 
follow, “ (having a commission of letter 
« of mart,) from the enemy, not exceeding 
« fifty tons, and which shall have been 
“ taken within the space of three months, 
« preceding the application to the court 
“of admiralty, for such adjudication.” A 
case which never did, nor, probably, ever 
will occur. The learned gentlemen, when 
thus providing “ for the encouragement 
“of the navy,” should, at thesame time, 
have added another clause, “ that such 
“ privateers should assemble, for the pur- 
« pose of being taken.”’ Were I to ex- 
press my feelings, I should say, the clause 
was an insult, and a mockery to this 
House, and to the navy. I ask the learn- 
ed judge, if he ever decided on sucha 
case?. Six privateers, under fifty tons, 
taken within three months, by the same 
ship!!—In the 59th sect. to prevent frauds 
on captors, an account of sales is to be 
exhibited; and there is a penalty for neg- 
lect. I shall concisely mention two in- 
stances more, wherein the intention is, if 
possible, more marked, and the principle 
fer which I contend, still more clearly 
admitted, namely, that those feelings ac- 
tuate, which, probably, ought not to sway 
mankind—the love. of gain—or, perhaps 
more correctly speaking, the desire of ob- 
taining the reward, due to laborious and 
anxious exertion. Head-money is to be 
paid, even out of the purses of our coun- 
trymen, expressly “as a farther reward 
“and encouragement, to attack and de- 
“stroy the enemy.’ — (Sect. 40.) An 
eighth part even of British property, re- 
captured, is allowed to king’s ships, and 
asixth to privateers; a just distinction, 
founded on .principles, which I need not 
explain, in corroboration of the truth of 
the facts which I am maintaining.—In the 
4st of his present Majesty, the fees of 
the judges of the court of admiralty were 
regulated; (sect. 1, 3, and 4.) but the 
king’s proctor’s revenue. is without limi- 
tation, except that which he himself 
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gives to it, by the disgust occasioned to 
the navy, who, under the circumstances 
which I shall shortly shew, are without 
exception, compelled to employ him 
alone: and thus to place, not only their 
fortunes, but their personal liberty in the 
hands of a man, who, let his ability and 
integrity be what they may, cannot, in 
the nature of things, do justice to their 
concerns. 

The learned judge, of the court of ad- 
miralty holds, and if he does not he wi'l 
contradict me, that the navy of England 
have no right, in cases of prizes, cogniz- 
able by that court, until after condemna- 
tion; and that the oflicers and crews, have 
noright to stand before the court, to assert 
their claims: or the captain to avert his 
heavy responsibility ; although the com- 
manders, and crews of the pettiest priva- 
teers, have that privilege. 

The great law officers of the crown; in 
the reign of queen Anne, differed in opi- 
nion from the learned judge. Her Majesty 
consulted those luminaries on the impor- 
tant point, and, on the Ist April 1708, 
they determined, “ that the proceedings 
«in the court of admiralty, against prizes, 
« should be in her Majesty’s name, as for- 
«“ merly; but the captors to have liberty, 
“ to come into the cause, for their interest, 
‘‘and the same being adjudged as lawful 
“‘ prizes to be delivered to the captors, 
“according to act of parliament, they 
« paying the just and necessary expences.” 
This solemn opinion was signed, Charles 
Hedges, Powys, Montague, Loyd, Cook, 
and Conyers. 

These able men decided, that the navy 
“should have liberty to come into the 
“cause for their interest:’”? and ought 
this salutary regulation, founded on the 
opinion of the first lawyers of the times; 
founded on the immutable principles of 
justice, and on the constitution of our 
country, to be done away, without con- 
sulting any high legal authority whatever? 
By an order issued in 1779, Crespeignie, 
esq; a member of this House, and procu- 
rator to the King, was constituted, sole 
procurator for the navy also; and thus 
were the navy compelled to commit their 
multifarious interests to the hands of one 
single individual. Interests I call them, 
in defiance of the assertions of gentlemen 
of Doctors’ Commons; and I will prove 
them so, to the satisfaction of every un- 
biassed man in this House, and in the 
country, 

The courts of common law admit claims, 
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and support an insurable interest, in mat- 
ters of prize, which have been contested 
and recovered by captors, though the 
policy of insurance was entered into, prior 
to condemnation. In the admiralty court 
itself, if a captor is to be examined, prior 
to condemnation, he must release his inte- 
rest in the capture, for which he receives 
an equivalent: this has happened to me. 
The. remedy of a neutral, is against the 
commanding officer of the ship, that de- 
tained him, not against the crown. If the 
commanding officer, who detains a vessel, 
cannot shew suflicient cause for the de- 
tention, which depends on the King’s 
proctor, he will be compelled to pay the 
costs, damage, and demurrage, arising 
from the capture. Ought he not, then, 
to be allowed the right, a right secured to: 
all other his Majesty’s subjects, to choose 
his own counsel? In fact, Sir, there is no 
reason, no motive for the regulation, which 
gives such extraordinary powers to the 
King’s proctor, but to secure a, monopoly, 
and with it, an immense revenue to the 


Jaw officers of the crown, who have hi-. 


therto possessed influence, suflicient to 
continue, in defiance of justice, that which 
Crespeignie, the member of parliament, 
obtained by his interest. 

Improper as the appointment’and limit- 
ation was, at that period, it has become 
_ still more improper of late years: partly 
on account of the new system, of sweep- 
ing the seas, on behalf of the crown, prior 
to hostilities, whereby his Majesty’s pro- 
curator general is ofien compelled to act 
in a double capacity, as he is at other 
times, and, in his single person, to assert 
the interests of the crown against the cap- 
tors, whose interest he is also bound to 
defend. A monstrous abuse, that violates 
every principle of justice and the law. 

His Majesty’s procurator general has 
often becn known, even during the hear- 
ing of a cause in court, and while assert- 
ing the captor’s claims, to desert at once, 
the interests of the navy, and support those 
of the crown. It may be urged, that, in 
such cases, the procurator appoints some 
one to act for him, on behalf of the navy ; 
which only shews, that the captors should 
possess the exercise of a right, which the 
King’s proctor usurps. The learned gen- 
tlemen seem to dissent from the statements 
I have made, that the proctor gives a pre- 
ference to the interests of the crown.—If 
it is not so, let the learned gentleman shew. 
that he has pursued an opposite line of 
conduct, and neglected his duty to the 
crown, to promote that of the captors. 





What man, Sir, in his senses, would 
commit the litigation of neutrais, in which 
so much attention is necessary, to detect 
the perjury and fraud, with which these 
cases frequently abound, to the procurator 
general, who has often the conduct of 
nearly 2,000 causes at once? On the 3d 
of June 1806, be libelled 16 vessels; on 
the 4th 10; 5th 16; 6th 20; 7th 28; and 
on the 9th 36; which would require him, 
not only to read, but, if he did his duty, 
to understand perfectly, every shade of 
distinction, and every circumstance, rela- 
tive to these cases, occupying, at least, 
nine times as much as these four, [the 
four cases, then before the House,} or 
about 1,100 sides of paper. On the 10th 
he had 9 vesseis, 1]th 17; 12th 18; 13th 
13; and onthe 30th 23. November 1807, 
18th 16; 19:h 59; 20th 443; 2Ist 31; 
23rd 23; and onthe 24th 31 vessels, 

Is it possible, Sir, that any human being 
can, let his ability be what it may, per- 
form such a task? With such terrifying 
contemplations ever in my mind, I am 
neither ashamed nor afraid to avow, that I 
never brought a neutral before a court of 
admiralty, even under the late prize dis- 
tribution; because I did not choose to risk 
my property, and place my personal li- 
berty in the hands of an advocate, forced 
upon me, in whom I could not place the 
least confidence, who in the nature of 
things, cannot attend to my affairs; and 
against whom I have no remedy, no re- 
dress, even if he misconducts himself! ! 
The commanding officer alone, is respon- 
sible for the expences and damages, aris- 
ing from the seizures he makes; and the 
late regulation, which cuts off one-third of 
his share, is not likely to encourage him. 
The council may decree, and the admi- 
ralty may order; but the will of action 
rests with the commanding officer. 

Sir, it will appear in the case of the Two 
Sisters, and Experiment, that the 5551. 
paid to the king’s proctor, includes a new 
kind of charge: “ For arranging and pre- 
“ paring evidence !”’ The admiralty proce 
tor is paid 73/.—for what, I know not: the 
captors are likewise saddled with the ex- 
pences of the claimants,who litigated the 
capture against them, viz. “ Mr. Toller 
 proctor’s bill, for the claimant, 319d. 16s. 
“10d. !”? and the registrar, who kept the 
money during the time of litigation, was. 
paid the sun of 91/. 10s, 6d. for the trou- 
ble of receiving it, and, probably, put- 
ting it to interest, for his own benefit, which 
he might do, if he thought préper, and I 
conclude he did not neglect it. 





ary vem. 
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The agent charged 5/. per cent. on the 

ross value of the vessels, and agency tuo, 
oo the money which he put into his own 

ocket! I have but one observation fai- 
ther to makeon this bill, which I consider 
frauduient ;. it was exhibited by the king’s 
proctor himself! which appears by an 
endorsement, and for which this House 
had to calla second time, as it was with- 
held, when the papers were first delivered 
into, and printed for the use of this House. 
The endorsement runs thus: “ Exhijbited 
« by K. P.;” though there is no minute of 
court, returned to this House, of his hav- 
ing done so! 

What check have the navy against such 
conduct, such neglect? Ifthey have cause 
of complaint, through him they must com- 
plain! No other person can assert a right, 
or protest against a grievance, in the court 
of admira!ty, on behalf of the navy of 
England! Some gentiemen contend, that 
we have acheck against improper charges, 
and say, you may lay your accounts be- 
fore the registrar, who wili tax them. Yes, 
Sir, he will tax them, as he did the bill 
relative to the Danish vessels, at Yarmouth, 
the amount of which was 1,309/..7s. lid. 
from which he deducted 63¢.; and for the 
troubie it gave him, put it in his own 
pocket, though the whole might have been 
examined in ten minutes! ! * 

One would have thought, Sir, that the 
procurator general, possessing a revenue, 
of at least 40,000/. a year from the navy, 
for the- discharge of a duty, the tenth part 
of which he cannot himself perform, would 
have rested satisfied, without endeavouring, 
by an alteration in the address of bis Ma- 
jesty’s warrant, to secure more business, 
and an additional fee, under the pretext of 
guarding the interests of the crown, 
against those of indivicuals: a pretext 
which I shall prove to be totaliy untound- 
ed, in every respect. 

The proper time, Sir, “ to take care, 
“ that all expences, incurred on behalf of 
“ the crown, should be first deducted out of 
“the proceeds, and to ascertain, whether 
“ any part of the property had been claim- 





* The following is an illustration of the 
fact. « Received, 10th June 1806, of John 
“ Crockett, esq. marshal of the admiralty, 
“ 631. being the sum allotted to the registrar 
* and merchants, for looking over, perusing, 
“ and settling the accounts of H. Howard, 
“ esq. pursuant to the king’s warrant, dated 
“the 15th May 1806. (Signed) 

£.63 J. R. WHeerer.” 
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«ed, for which a memorial had béen given 
“ by the captors,” is that time, when his 
Majesty’s procurator general has, ex offi¢io,* 
the memorial of the captors laid before’ 
him, by command of the lords commis- 
sioners of the treasury, “ For his conside-" 
ration and reporttheron:” although, when 
thus executing his duty solely as an officer 
of the crown, and guarding its interests, 
was he not paid by the captors also, whose 
claims he must of necessity have opposed ? ° 
That the interests of the crown are thus’ 
guarded, I will prove by the proctor’s own 
report to the lords of the treasury, previ- 
ous tothe warrant being made out: thus,: 
« Your lordships being pleased’ to refer 
«‘ the said memorial to me, for my conside- 
“ration and report thereupon, I have in- 
*« spected the proceedings had in the high 
“ court of admiralty, in respect to the said 
“ship and cargo, and found, that ciaims 
“ were given for various parts of the cargo, 
* which have been decreed to be restored, 
« and also for the ship, whici:, together with 
“ the unclaimed parts of the cargo, (save 
“ sundry goods, which were ordered to be 
“ restore, by his Majesty in council) were 
“ condemned to his M yjesty, takeu by his 
“ Majesty’s ship Acasta,” “ prior to the 
 déclaration of hostilities against the Bata- 
“vian republic; and that the sum of 
“© 12,1531. 16s. 8d. is now remaining in the 
“ registry, as the net proceeds thereoi,sub- 
*« ject to the expence of proceedings : and 
« having laid the said memorial, and s!ate- 
«« ment of the said proceedings, before his 
«© Majesty’s advocate general, and consult- 
«¢ ed him thereon, I do under his advice, far- 
“¢ ther most humbly reportto your lordships 


‘« that a grant of two thirds of the net pro- 


« ceeds, after payment of expences, will be 
‘<a fit remuneration to the captors.”” Now, 
Sir, is i: possible to conceive a more ample 
opportunity, than is thus afforded to his 
Majesty’s. procurator, to guard the in- 
terests of the crown, or any other, that 
might connect withthe memorial? yet,we 
fiad him sending back the warrant which, 
by his own report, granted “ the fit remu- 
“‘ neratiun to the captors,”’ a remuneration 
founded, not only in hus own opinion, | but 
that of « his Majesty’s advocate general.” 
Here are his own words, when he sent that 
warrant back to the lords of the treasury, 
onthe 26th January 1805 : “the difficulty, 
“in this case, appears to have arisen frgm 
« the warrant not having been addressed, in 
“the usual way, to be exhibited by the 
«« king’s proctor, nor having been directed 
“to him, jointly with the registrar, as sub- 
4 
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« mitted to their,lordships, in the ease of 
« Yonge Jean en Pieter, “ and it is humbly 
* recommended, to their lordships,to amend 
“< the warrant, by inserting the name of the 
«« king’s proctor, inthe address.”’. To amend 
the warrant by inserting the name of the 
king’s proctor in the address!! ‘“ who 
« will then take care to ascertain, whether 
* any part of the property has been claim- 
“ed, or applied for by memorial,” “ and 
« willalso take care, that all expences in- 
* curred on behalf of the crown, shall be first 
*< deducted out of the proceeds.” A very 
different reason indeed, from that which, 
almost immediately before, he assigns, 
namely, “ that the registrar of the court of 
«“ admiralty, had refused to comply with the 
« grant until their lordships had certified, 
« that no claim or memorial, of the nature 
“« alluded to, had been presented:” And 
mark, Sir, that this address, which the 
king’s proctor, on the 26thday of January 
1805, is pleased to call “ the usual way,” 
was never so considered to be, by the lords 
of the treasury, until five days afterwards: 
namely, on the Ist of February 1805, 
when, in consequence of the return of the 
warrant, by the king’s proctor, their lord- 
ships say, “let the warrant be amended 
“* accordingly ; and let care be taken to in- 
** sert these words, ‘ in all future warrants, 
* granting the proceeds of prizes, to cap- 
“ tors,’ “ our will and pleasure is, and we 
“do hereby directand authorize you, our 
“ procurator general, to exhibit this our 
“ warrant: and you the registrar of our 
“high court of admiralty, on the same 
‘* beng exhibited, by our said procurator 
‘ general, to pay, &c.’”’ 

Sir, I must crave your indulgence while 
making so dry a statement? but I consider 
the country to be deeply interested in it, 
inasmuch, as owing to the abuses which 
exist, that duty, which is necessary to its 
prosperity, is left unperformed. I wish, 
Sir, that all these considerations :—I wish 
that the agreement between the King’s 
advocate and King’s proctor’s clerk, with 
William Moir, “a British subject, and a 
naturalized Dane and Prussian,’”’ thanked 
by the French commissary of marine, 
‘« for services rendered last war,’ were in 
abler hands, in the hands of members of 
this House, who could do justice to the 
subject. By this unwarrantable transac- 
tion with Moir, 30 per cent., out of the 
proceeds of the timber cargoes, was paid, 
nominally, for proofs to condemn ; proofs, 
which never were produced ; which the 
advocate and proctor did not dareto pro- 





duce to the court of admiralty ; proofs 
which the learned judge never saw, and 
on which, of consequence, he did not pro- 
nounce judgment ; if he did, let him avow 
the fact, and then I should ask, how came 
the Tweeling Regit to be restored to Moir, 
on the 28th of July 1804, twenty-three 
days after these nominal proofs to con. 
demn, had been delivered, and after they 
had been sworn to, before the surrogate 
of the admiralty? How came the va- 
tious causes to be litigated, for a long pe- 
riod, in the court of admiralty, and the 
Tweeling Regit to have been contested, 
from the 20th Sept. 1803 until the 
16th April 1807, or nearly four years, 
during almost the whole of which time, 
it is worthy of remark, the money re- 
mained in the registrar’s hands‘ Will 
the learned judge of the Admiralty avow 
that he, the judge of the Admiralty of 
England ! carried on mock prosecutions ; 
and that, in possession of facts to condemn 
he sufiered proof after proof to be exhibit 
ed: and Mr. Staniforth, a member of 
this House, to make affidavits, which he, 
the judge, knew to be unfounded ?—No, 
Sir, [ am confident that the learned judge 
did not; and that he was ignorant of 
the documents, for which the shelves of 
the proctor’s office have been ransacked, 
by the learned gentlemen opposite. 
Then, Sir, if such was the true state of 
things, Moir was not entitled to the 30 
per cent., given by the king’s advocate, 
and proctor’s clerk, for his proofs, some of 
which, if I am correct, were not even 
translated, from the French and German, 
until required, for the use of this House. 
There are letters here, to shew, as it is 
stated, that the agents agreed to this tran- 
saction; but I must contend, that, that is 
no proof of its rectitude, even if those 
agents hada right to do so. But, Sir, 
Mr. Cook, agent in the case of the Tutela, 
was compelled, by the influence and au- 
thority of the king’s proctor, to conform 
to the transaction, and pay the sum of 
9001. before he could leave his office, 
under the threat of the reversal of the 
sentence that had been pronounced, @ 
threat which must have had a powerful 
effect on his mind, as it is evident, by the 
proofs before the court, that the condemn- 
ation should have passed in favour of the 
crown. The agents had no right to enter 
into any such agreement—no, even al- 
though the transaction had been sanctioned 
by all the admirals, and captains of the 
capturing sbips, because they cannot 
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compromise the rights of those, who serve 
under their command, without consulting 
them, and without their expressed con- 
sent. Itis idle to argue upon this: even 
if the letters of approbation from the agents 
had been obtained, before the agreement 
was finally made, by the learned advocate, 
and the proctor’s clerk ; or, as that learned 
gentleman says, by the proctor’s clerk 
alone ; who, however, dees not admit the 
fact, in his report of the proceedings had, 


‘in that case, if we may judge by the fol- 


lowing passage ;— 5th July 1804, Me- 
«morandum;—attended at the King’s advo- 
« cate’s, and there met Mr. Moir, who said, 
“ that he should consider himselfentitled to 
“amoiety of the proceeds. The King’s 
“ advocate thereupon stated, that he knew 
‘ of no instance, in which an individual 
« was rewarded with more than one third, 
“and alluded to the case of governor 
« Browne and Mr. Daniel, where seizures 
“and condemnation had taken place, 
“ through their means.” 

I beg, Sir, you will remark, that Mr. 
Browne and Mr. Daniel were paid out of 
the droits, and I submit, so Moir should 
have been ; and I defy the learned gentle- 
man to shew one instance, wherein the 
captor’s interests have been compromised, 
in a mafner similar to the case in discus- 
sion. The proctor’s clerk in his statement 
adds, “ no other interview ever took place 
“with the king’s advocate, Mr. Moir 
“and myself at all, relating to the remu- 
“‘neration before agreed to; it being con- 
“sidered as perfectly arranged and set- 
“tled, at the time, and inthe manner 
“before mentioned,” that is, on the 5th 
of July 1804, twenty one days before they 
had obtained the sanction of the agents, as 
eth by their letters on the table! 

trust, Sir, that I have made it appear 
sufficiently clear, that the cargoes of naval 
stores were not condemned, in conse- 
quence of any information given by Moir, 
or of documents procured from him. I 
‘shall now shew, by the evidence of dates, 
and indisputable facts upon record, that 
Moir’s information, as it is called, did not 
even tend to the capture of the vessels 
‘and cargoes condemned ; and that ‘the 
Tweeling Regit, and Handriek and Jan, 
Were taken before it is pretended, that 
his first information was given. The 
Tweeling Regit was actually libelled, in 
‘the Admiralty court, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember 1808. Moir’s first letter to lord 
Keith, js dated the 30th of that month, but 


‘Was not teceived by his lordship, until the 
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16th of October ; when his lordship wrote 
to the Admiralty on the subject, and on the 
18th of October, received the secretary’s 
acknowledgment, and his information to 
Mr. Nicholas was given about the same 
time, as that to lord Keith. 

In short, Sir, Moir, finding his vessels, 
laden with naval stores, had been seized’b 
the British cruizers, and that the property, 
for the cloaking and nevttralizing of which 
he was to have received two and a half 
per cent. from the Fregch commissary of 
marine, actually tibell@@, in the Admiralty 
court of England, where he dared not 
appear, as is tolerably evident from the 
following passage in a letter from Mr. 
Mitchell, the British consul at Hamburgh, 
to Mr. Arbuthnot: « Mr. Moir’s appre- 
“ hensions arise from this circumstance of 
“ his house, at Memel, having undertaken 
“to neutralize twenty-eight or thirty of 
“ the cargoes of masts, enemy’s property.” 
“He is rather at a loss how to act, es- 
“ pecially being a subject of the King ;” 
and beiiigz thus aware of his danger, and 
despairing of the recovery of his car- 
goes, from a knowledge of the wickedness 
of his acts, which he concluded would be 
discovered, and which was actually the 
case, as the judge did not condemn on his 
information, he resolved to make the best 
of his situation, and try if any thing could 
be obtained, from the British government, 
for information, relative to the cargoes, 
which their cruizers had seized. 

He succeeded, and was informed by 
lord Hawkesbury that « his Majesty’s go- 
“vernment would behave towards him 
“ with the most perfect liberality ;” and 
that “the conduct of his government 
“ would be such, as should appear to him 
“« perfectly satisfactory.” This must have 
been very gratifying to him, as he immedi- 
ately came over to England: appeared inthe 
court of admiralty and claimed four of the 
vessels, as his own, which he had previ- 
ously informed against, as enemy’s pro- 
perty ! He exhibited proof to’obtain their 
liberation, then farther proof ; and, being 
still unsuccessful, “protested of a grie- 
“ vance, and of appealing.” 

Protected by the assurances of his Mae 
jesty’s government, Moir appeared before 
the court as a claimant; and yet, Sir, 
upon all the vessels, those taken before he 
informed or pretended to have informed, 
those condemned without his assistanee, 
and those condemned in spite of his claims, 
he received, by the advice of his Majesty’s 
advocate-general, by agreement with the 
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clerk of the King’s proctor, enforced by 
:the proctor himself, 30 per cent., or up- 
wards of 25,000/. sterling ; and in addi- 
tion to this, a thing scarce to be credited, 
the grant of a whule ship, (the Flora), hull 
and cargo, upon a memorial to the lords 
of the treasury, .evidently. drawn up in 
the office of the King’s proctor, to whom 
afterwards it was referred, in his capacity 
of defender of the interests of the crown! 
And the King’s proctor in his report, ac- 
tually assigns, as an additional title to the 
thing claimed, a ®eason, which is not to 
be found iu'the memoria! itself ! ! 
I trust, Sir, that those matters, to which 
I have imperfectly called your attention, 
will be taken into the serious consideration 
of this House. They: do not originate 
with me—they have been long felt by 
the navy, although not so injurious to it, 
as to the interests of the country. The 
noble lord com luded with moving : “ 1. 
« That the officers and seamen of his Ma- 
« jesty’s navy are entitled to the highest 
« consideration and support from this House; 
¢ and that every inducement should be em- 
* ployed, to call forth their energies and 
“ animate their exertions. 2, Thatit ap- 
« pears to this House, that by an order in 
«council, of queen Anne, Ist April 1708, 
«founded upon the opinion of the then law 
«* officers of the crown, the proceedings in 
“the courtofadmiralty against prizes, taken 
“ by ships of war, were directed to be in 
« her Majesiy’s name, as formerly, but the 
“captors to haveleave to come into the 
“‘ cause, for their interests. 3. That this 
*« order has been virtually suspended, and 
*« the wisdom and policy thereof defeated, 
** by an order in council dated 29th March 
«© 1779, under which the King’s procurator 
« general, in the court of admiralty, was ap- 
«* pointed sole procurator for the navy, and 
‘* thereby entrusted, in the same cause, with 
«« the defence of the rights ofthe crown, and 
“« of the claims of the captors; interests fre- 
«* quently distinct, and often directly op- 
«* posed to each other. And, 4. That it is 
“ essentially requisite, in order to give full 
*¢ effect to the beneficial intentions towards 
“«‘ the navy, so frequently evinced by his 
. Majesty. and the legislature, thatin all 
“* prize causes, the captors be allowed to 
“‘ come. into the cause as formerly, and to 
“employ. such advocates, counsel, and 
_ proctors, as they may think proper to 
«< prosecute their claims or defend their in- 
* terests.”” 
Sir John Nicholl (the King’s Advocate) 
after apologizing to the House for produc- 
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ing these papers, a circumstance which 
had a tendency to be injurious to the pub- 
lic service, entered into a detail of the 
circumstances of the case of Moir, from 
which it appeared that Moir had, at the 
breaking out of the war, given information 
of a purchase made by the French govern- 
ment of naval stores, at Riga, the property 
to be neutralized at Embden—in conse. 
quence of which the ships had been cap- 
tured and put into a course of condemna- 
tion. For this 30 per cent. had been al- 
lowed to Moir, which was not more than 
the usual remuneration. This business 
could not have been effected. unless it had 
beer transacted by the legal officers of the 
crown. The captors had been perfectly 
satisfied with this arrangement, to which 
their agents had assented. They made 
the captures by the direction of the ad- 
miralty, and without the information given 
by Moir, they could never have been 
made atall. The captors, therefore, had 
been saved from all responsibility in the 
first place; and as the ships of which 
Moir had. given information, could never 
have been taken except through his means, 
the whole sum received by the captors 
from these ships they owed to Moir. 
Upon the breaking out of the war with 
Prussia, the vessels had been condemned 
on other grounds ; but had it not been for 
Moir, they would never have been seized. 

Mr. Stephen condemned, in the most 
vehement manner, the introduction of the 
question under the consideration of the 
House, and observed, that the noble lord 
had made a pledge which he was wholly 
unable to redeem. He trusted therefore 
the noble lord’s good sense would induce 
him candidly to confess his error, and re- 
tract the charges he had so incorrectly 
made. The hon. and learned gent. after 
a warm panegyric on the conduct of bis 
hon. friend (sir John Nicholi), declared 
his intention of moving the previous ques- 
tion upon the first Resolution : of meeting 
the intermediate ones with a direct ne- 
gative ; and substituting for the last, a Re- 
solution, approving of the law officers of 
the crown. 

Lord Cochrane replied at considerable 
length. 

Captain Beresford bore testimony to the 
honourable conduct of the King’s advo- 
cate on all occasions 

Sir C. Pole said a few words in suppor 
of the Resolutions. 

Mr. Rose said, there never was a more 
unfounded charge than that submitted to 
the House by the noble lord. > 
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. The House then divided on the first Re- 
solution. For the Resolution, 6; Against 
it, 76; Majority 70. The other Resolutions 


- were negatived, after which 


Mr. Stephen moved: “ That it is the 


« opinion of this House that the proceed-- 


« ings in the high court of admiralty, stated 
« or referred to in the several papers laid 
«before this Flouse in the course of the 
“ present session, were conducted by his 
« Majesty’s law officers, with perfect in- 
“tegrity and propriety ; and that the re- 
«sult has been highly advantageous to 
“the captors, and beneficial to the public 
“ service,’ which was agreed to. 

HOUSE OF LORDS, 

Thursday, June 14, 


[Bere Forest Biit.] Lord Redesdale 
made several objections to the Bill, stating 
that the allegations had not been fully 
proved; that the persons calling them- 
selves purliea owners should not be put 
on the same footing as the crown ; and in- 
stead of one-third they should have only 
one-twelfth ; that the interest of certain 
petitioners had been neglected, and there- 
fore moved the recommitment. 

Lord Sheffield said, the recommitment of 
the Bill on almost the jast day of the ses- 
sion could only be suggested for the pur- 
pose of defeating it, and the same might be 
said of the petition signed by two persons 


_to be heard by counsel on the third 


reading ; the petitioners were heard, two 
days by counsel in the Committee, and it 
appeared that the rules and standing or- 
ders of the House had been complied with ; 
that upwards of four-fifths of the Com- 
moners had given their consent; that the 
preamble had been twice considered ; that 
the Committee went through the bill 
clause by clause, and the noble lord, who 
objects, made every amendment he con- 
ceived to be necessary, except one, to 
which the Committee disagreed, namely, 
that the purlieu owners should take one- 
twelfth instead of one-third; that the 
proposition to the Commoners is what is 
usually given on the inclosure of Forests. 
He observed that the case of the forest 
of Bere difiered from all others, that the 
crown had the right of Vere, but had no 
claim on the timber and soil, exeept on two 
ef the 18 districts or purlieus which be- 
long to it; that the timber and soil of the 
other purlieus belonged to the owners; 
that the proportion to the Commoners is 
what is usually given on the enclosure of 
VOL, XVII. 





forests, and that the amendments were 
chiefly technical and seemed principally 
intended to reform the forest languages 
He then stated that the measure had been 
in agitation upward of 16 years, had been 
approved by the several surveyor generals 
during that period on the part of the 
crowa.—The object of the bill is to take 
upwards of 8,000 acres, out of a state of 
waste and abuse, and to. put them in the 
state of the greatest public utility.—The | 
13th report of the Commissioners of land 
revenue states, that on an average of 91 
years, the net profits of the forest of Bere 
have been 45/. 12s.—The bill allots to his 
Majesty, or rather to the public, between 
I4 and 1,500 acres for the express purpose 
of raising timber forthe navy.—Supposing 
the public to acquire only } ,400 acres, with 
proper attention for a considerable shorter 
period of time, 70,000 of the largest trees 
may be raised on that extent of ground, 
which at a load and a half in each tree will 
amount to 105.000 loads, and taken at 12/. 
per load, nearly a fourth lower than the 
present price, will produce 1,260,000/. but 
the net produce of the forest of Bere 
during 91 years in its barbarous state was 
only 4,149/.7s. 8d. or asaiready mentioned, 


‘on an average 45/. 12s. per annum-=It 


should be observed.that 105,000 loads are 
nearly a suflicient supply for four years 
and a half, for all his Majesty’s dock yards, 
and that on an average of 22 years ending 
1802 only 10,466 loads of foreign oak 
timber were imported into Great Britain— 
A return made by the Navy Board pur- 
suantto an order of the House of Commons 
in May 1802 states “ that 70,000 loads of 
timber are necessary to be kept in the 
respective yards for the effectual and 
constant repairs, rebuilding and keeping 
up, the present navy, and sufficient for 
three years.”” This includes work done in 
all the royal dock yards, but not the 
building by private contract out of the 
yards.—He declared he was by no means 
an advocate for royal forests, unless such 
as were desirable for the recreation of the 
royal family, being convinced that if they 
were private property they would be muck 
more productive of timber and more ge- 
nerally beneficial.—But to secure the 
growth of large timber, it seems highly 
desirable to reserve for the public, free 
from all common rights and well enclose 
such parts of the forest as are favourable to 
the growth of good timber.—We cannot 
be so certain of a supply of the largest 
sinha unless from royal forests. The 
2 
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high price will certainly induce many 
to cut down timber before it has attained 
the largest size, and it requires two or three 
generations ‘of precedent persons, not te- 
nants for life, without impeachment of 
waste, nor necessitous, to suffer trees to 
grow to a great size.—We cannot depend 
on such forbearance from individuals, 
therefore the proportion of the forest lands, 
that the public can acquire free from 
all common rights, should be kept carefully 
enclosed ; that when the present scanty 
quantity of timber now growing shall be 
cut down, no more will ever be raised to 
succeed it, unless by an act like the pre- 
sent bill.—He next observed that the whole 
will be fenced, and the enclosure made 
without expense to the public, and that the 
salaries of the officers of the forest and the 
expense of building and repairs would be 
saved, and concluded by observing that 
the bringing into tillage several thousand 
acres, ought to have some weight, having 
of late years had such repeated apprehen- 
sions of famine,and on an average of nearly 
20 years, having imported grain to the 
amount of upwards of 4,00C,000/. sterling 
annually. . 

_After some further discussion the House 
divided on the recommitment. Ayes 5, 
Noes 21. The bill was then ordered to be 
read a third time the next day. 

[Scorcu Jupicature Bitt.] Viscount 
— moved the third reading of this 

ill. 

The Earl of Lauderdale restated the for- 
mer objections he had made to this mea- 
sure in its present shape. He afterwards 
moved an amendment, “ That those only 
be remunerated who were mentioned in the 
schedule.” ‘The application uf this amend- 
ment was towards the compensation in- 
tended for Mr, Thomas Scott, the. brother 
of Walter Scott. It appeared the former 
was appointed to the office of an extrac- 
tor, at a time when it must have been 
foreseen those offices would be abolished. 
Mr. CT. Scott-had not been connected, 
previously, with that sort of situation, but 
was recruiting for the Manx Fencibles, in 
the Isle of Man, at the time, and had not 
served the office, but performed its duties 
through the means of a deputy. He con- 
sidered this transaction a pertect job, and, 
on that account, ought not to be counte- 
nanced by parliament. By the present 
bill, Mr. 'T. Scott would have 1301. for 
life, as an indemnity for an office, the 
duties of which he never performed, while 
those clerks, who had laboured for 20 

ya's, had no adequate remuneration. 
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Viscount Melville supported the general 
provisions of the bill. With respect to 
Mr. T. Scott, be certainly had been in 
business, had met with misfortunes, and, 
on account of his circumstances, went to 
the Isle of Man; but, with respect to his 
appointment, this was the fact; a situa- 
tion in the same office with that of his 
brother became vacant, of 400/. per ann. 
and’ he thought it his duty to promote a 
person who had meritoriously filled the 
situation which was afterwards granted 
to Mr. T. Scott. His brother was, there- 
fore, so disinterested as to have him ap- 
pointed to the inferior, instead of the su- 
perior situation. The noble viscount saw 
no injustice in the case, and there was no 
partiality but what was excusable. 

Lord Holland thought, no man who 
knew him would suspect that he was une 
favourable to men of literature; on the 
contrary, he felt a great esteem for the li- 
terary character of Walter Scott. He 
and his colleagues ever thought it their 
daty to reward literary merit, without 
tegard to political opinions; and he wished 
he could pay the same compliment to the 
noble and learned viscount, for he must 
ever recollect, that the poet, Burns, of im- 
mortal memory, had been shamefully 
neglected. But, with regard to Mr. T, 
Scott, the question was quite different, for 
he was placed in a situation which he and 
his brother knew, at the time, would be 
abolished ; and from parliament he claimed 
an indemnity for what could not be pro- 
nounced any loss. It was unjust, as it re- 
garded others, and improper as it re- 
spected parliament. 

The amendment was then proposed, 
and negatived. The Bill was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed. 

[Vexatious Arrests Bur.j] The 
House resolved itself into a Committee on 
the Vexatious Arrests Bill, one of the ob- 
jects of which is to increase the amount 
for which a person may be arrested from 
101. to 201.—Lord Ellenborough and the. 
Lord Chancellor thought that there would 
be more humanity in decreasing the sum 
to 5/., instead of increasing it to 201, as 
persons when arrested, were more disposed 
to settle the debt, and could then do it at 
a less expence than even when process 
was served for a sum under the amount of 
an arrest, in which cases they were fre- 
quently induced to go on defending the 
action, until at length they had to pay @ 
large additional sum for costs; but their 





lordships declined to press. an opposition 
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to the bill. Lords Redesdale and Hol- 
Jand contended, that ithaving been thought 
expedient in the former act to extend the 
sum for which a person might be arrested 
to 10/. it might now fairly be stated that, 
from the difference in the value of money, 


20l. now was merely equivalent to 10/. at, 


thé time the former act passed.—The Bill 
then passed through the Committee. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 14. 


_ [Assessep Taxes Bitt.1 The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer moved the third 
reading of the Assessed Taxes Bill. 

Sir T. Turton said that great praise was 
due to the right lion. gent. for the regula- 
tions which he had made to prevent vex- 
atious surcharges, but he was of opinion 
that during the recess, something should 
be digested for the purpose of modifying 
the income tax, and rendering it lighter 
and less burthensome on the lower and 
middling classes of the people. An hon. 
member had given notice early in the 
session that he would submit a proposition 
to the House, to render the Income Tax 
altogether unnecessary ; but if that hon. 
member had relinquished his intention, he 
would himself, early in the next session 
propose a substitute for the tax. There 
was, in his opinion, a very great inequality 
in the contribution of the tax, as it was 
more severe to the lower than the higher 
rank of the community, and made no 
distinction between the annuitant and the 
man of freehold property. He was con- 
vinced that the scale was not equitable, as 
a person who had an income of 200. 
could not afford to pay 20/.a year, as 
well as the person who had an income of 
2,000/. could pay 200/.a year. It was 
also unequal, inasmuch as a man who had 
a large family paid as much as a bache- 
Jor who had no family at all. He was also 
againstthe exemption granted to foreigners, 
which amounted to 69,000/. a year, and 
he thought they ought to pay their share 
of contribution in this country, while we 
expended so much in fighting their bat- 
tles abroad. From what had been said 
on a former occasion, he apprebended 
that. it was the intention not to consider 
the income tax as a war tax, but to make 
it perpetual, as it was said some taxes 
would be abolished in case of peace, and 
part of the income tax would be still con- 
tinued, against which he would enter his 
protest. He was against the scale be- 





ginning as low as it did, but it was said, 
it would be the more productive because 
it spread over so large a mass of the peo- 
ple, but. the fact was, they would soon ex- 
tinguish the means of contribution as 
many were now obliged to live on their 
capital. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, 
that the present bill was for regulating 
the mode of coilecting the-assessed taxes, 
and he wished to set the hon. bart. right 
with respect to his apprehending that tae 
bill brought in. in the present session, re- 
lating to the collection of the assessed 
taxes in Scotland, referred in the least to 
the perpetuating the income tax. It had 
no such referrence, and on the return of 
peace the House would then be the best: 
judge what ought to be done, consistent 
with the state of the finances of the coun- 
try. As to taking away the exemption 
allowed to foreigners, that was a matter 
which he would turn in his mind, during 
the prorogation, but wished not to be con- 
sidered as making any pledge on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Howarth said, he would early in 
the next session move, that the exemp- 
tions allowed to foreigners should be 
taken away. 

The Bill was then read a third time, 
and ordered to the Lords. 

[East Inpia Company’s Loan Buitt.] 
Mr. Dundas moved the third reading of 
this Bill. 

Sir T. Turton stated, that he had heen 
so disgusted with the mode in which 
India subjects had been treated, that if 
this had concerned India alone he would 
expect no attention. | But it concerned 
this country, as he saw no reasonable hope 
that this sum would ever be repaid. The 
territorics it had been said, would enable 
them to pay the debt. Considering the 
debt upon that territory, and the spirit of 
extension and conquest in India, it was im- 
possible to look with confidence to that 
resource. ‘Ihe financial embarrassments 
had increased with the conquests, and 
though he saw a gentleman smile, he 
could point out how Indian princes and 
their ministers had been hung up at their 
own doors, and their heads fixed upon 
the walls of their own palaces. But these 
things, as they only concerned India, ex 
cited no interest. We had nothing to 
expect from India, except an additional 
load of debt. India was a_ mill-stone 
about the neck of England, and would 
eventually be the ruin of it The hon. 
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bart. then examined the state of the East 
India Company’s property, and contended 
that they had no reasonable security to 
offer for the repayment of this sum. 
There was great reason to dread a Mah- 
ratta war, and yet there appeared but lit- 
tle disposition to cenciliate our own 
army. He blamed the severity of the 
conduct of the gevernor of Madras; that 
conduct might perhaps be justified by ne- 
cessity ; but thatwas not the general opinion 
among those most connected with India. 
He then stated, that India contained 50 
millions of English subjects, and owed 30 
millions of debt. It was monstrous that 
that debt was increasing in such an incre- 
dible degree. But from what did all this 
accumulated debt arise? From the cruel 
wars in which India was eternally em- 
brued. If conquests were made, they 
were attended by losses far exceeding, in 
the sorrow which they created, all the 
exultation with which a sordid victory 
was attended, and each triumph was ac- 
companied by the gloom of financial em- 
barrassments. In the year succeeding 
that on which lord Wellesley left India, 
the revenue of that country, to which nu- 
merous possessions had been added, was 
increased 7 millions; the debt 17 millions. 
The House had indeed the strongest part 
of the censure to bear, with respect to the 
wars to which he alluded; and if there 
was not a conciliating and improved sys- 
tem adopted, a war might be expected in 
that country, from which the most perni- 
cious consequences would ensue, He 
should wish that these circumstances 
would be attended to by the House. 
Those unnecessary and inhuman wars 
were the cause of the incredible mass of 
debt into which the Company had been 
plunged, and which it was impossible for 
them, by any exertion of their own, to 
discharge. As there was neither any just 
claim upon'the people for such a grant, 
nor any rational security proposed for the 
re-payment of one-fifth of the sum, he 
would most heartily oppose the bill. 

Mr. Wallace maintained that sound 
policy required that the East India com- 
pany should be relieved. They had lately 
sustained great losses, and were but just 
recovering from the expenses consequent 
upon the just and necessary wars in which 
they had been engaged, and even if they 
had. been a private commercial company 
they would have some claim to assistance. 
Their present necessity was manifest, but 
he contended that the statement in the 


| 





Report proved the security to be sufficient, 
A part of the India debt was of a po- 
litical character, and in relieving the com- 
pany from the pressure of that debt the 
country was serving itself. On the whole 
the country could not with propriety ‘re. 
fuse the present application. 

Mr. Creevey opposed the bill, on the 
ground that there were no hopes that the 
money should ever be repaid—and not- 
withstanding what had been said by the 
honourable gentleman who spoke last, he 
thought that none of themselves would 
have the hardihood to say, that there wasa 
reasonable prospect of repayment. He 
objected to it besides, on account of the 
time at which it had been brought forward, 
when it was impossible to discuss the sub- 
ject fully. He objected also because thé 
company might go to market to increase 
their capital, and try their credit with the 
public ; and lastly he objected because a 
full account of the East India contpany’s 
affairs had not been laid before the House. 

Mr. &. Dundas denied that the com- 
pany’s territories were such scenes of ra- 
pine asthe hon. gent, had represented. 
They governed in a manner the most ad- 
varitageous for the people. This he could 
take upon him to assert, from better 
sources of information than the hon. bart. 
possessed. The hon. bart.’s animadver- 
sion on the conduct of the Madras go« 
vernment was irrelevant. No information 
on the subject had as yet been laid be- 
fore the House; the censure, therefore, 
was as premature as he believed it to be 
undeserved. As to no India budget having 
been brought forward, he had only to ané 
swer that this was impossible. The pre- 
sent bill would remain in force only one 
year, when the House would see whether 
the company acted. up to its agreement or 
not, and contended that the million and a 
half was a loan and not an advance to the 
company. 

Lord A. Hainilion did not expect, from 
the state of the company’s revenue, as 
disclosed by the papers on the table, that 
the loam would be repaid to the public. 
He rather feared it would go to the payment 
of the extravagant dividend of 10 per cent. 
to the company. At the same time, he 
could wish that some gentleman compe+ 
tent to give him information, would state 
the probability, if any such there was, of 
a surplus revenue, so as at any future 
period to give hopes that it would be re- 
paid. ; ' 

Sie J. Turton, in explanation, denied 
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that he had imputed to the government in 
India any wish. of ruling by rapine and 
plocdshed. We had stated that the terri- 
tories were acquired by those means. 
With respect to the loan, he was inclined 
to consider that the company asked the 
money in advance of claims, and not by 
way of loan. 

Mr. R. Thornton was disposed to ad- 
mit to the noble lord that the public could 
not look to any prospect of payment until 
a renewal of the charter was obtained. 
The company in his opinion had been 
hardly dealt with, for he must contend that 
the country had prospered as much 
ihrouzh the company as the company 
had benefited by any assistance received 
from the country. With respect to the 
Joan, the hon. gent. seemed to think that 
it could not be obtained any where else, 
and therefore the company ought not to 
be grateful for it. In that opinion the 
hon. gent. was mBtaken, for he would tell 
him where he could obtain it, and even to 
a greater amount. Buonaparté would be 
haje-y to lend the money, aye, and pay 
the whole of the company’s debts, and 
give them fifteen or twenty years pur- 
chase for their territories. There could 
not be any intention in what had fallen 
from the hon. bart. and the other hon. 
gent, to insinuate that the company’s af- 
fairs had not prospered under their pre- 
sent management, because the fact was, 
that they had actually prospered, more so 
than at any former period. The diffieul- 
ties under which they laboured were not 
principally of their own seeking, but arose 
in consequence of the wars in which they 
had been engaged; wars which he was 
justified in denominating the wars of the 
House of Commons, and therefore the 
company had the right to claim assistance. 
The hon. gent. contended that the trade 
since 1793 had always been prosperous; 
that it was sufficiently so to enable the 
company to make a large dividend. He 
trusted that as the governinent in India 
had incurred vast expences in fighting to 
maintain the British interests, that the 
House would not be disposed to make them 
bear all the burthens, because if they did 
the result must be, thatifthe war was con- 
tinued year after year, they must come to 
parliament for fresh loans. When the 
report was made, the House would be sa- 
tisfied that the present loan would not be 
improperly used. All that the company 
desired was, that their affairs should be 


strictly and deeply scrutinized, they _ 


not afraid of the examination. 
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The House then divided on the third 
reading of the bill: Ayes 52; Noes 10; 
Majority 42; The bill was then passed. 

[Apmiratty Courts Bit.] On the 
a for bringing up the report of this 

ill, 

Mr. H. Martin stated his objections to 
the bill, which, he contended, purported 
to be what in reality it was not. Instead 
of its being called a bill for regulating the 
office of the courts of admiralty, it ought 
to be entitled “ A bill to prevent reform 
in those courts.” ‘The hon. and learned 
gent. conceived that the object which it 
professed to have in view was to reforth 
the abuses, in regard to the enormous 
fees taken by the registrar and the mar- 
shal of the admiralty ; now the very re- 
verse would be its effects. When the 
measure for the abolition of reversions was 
in agitation, it was not intended to regard 
remote interests, nor indeed did parlia- 
ment when legislating in regard to offices 
where enormous profits had, he might say, 
scandalised the country, ever’ mean to 
look to remote interests. He wished to 
know, therefore, why the particular office 
of Registrar, to which the right hon. gent. 
(Mr. Perceval) had the reversion, deserved 
to be exempted from the general regula- 
tion. Formerly when the bill was before 
parliament for suppressing the fees in 
the office of tellers of the exchequer, no 
reference was had to a noble lord who 
then held ihe situation of Chancellor. The 
place of Registrar was given to the present 
possessor by a noble lord at the head of 
the admiralty, and the gift was afterwards 
confirmed by the King. In the first in- 
stance, therefore, the appointment was il- 
legal. His Majesty could not be said to 
have any interest in the office. The 
hon. and learned gent. contended that 
any abuses could not be regulated by 
act of parliament, but must be done by 
his Majesty in council. In that opinion 
he was fortified, by the opinion of the 
learned judge at the head of the admiralty 
courts, who in the case of the Rainsbergs, 
where the marshal claimed such large 
fees as astonished the judge, that learned 
person had stated “that it belonged to 
his Majesty alone in couacil, to make any 
alteration in the table of fees in any of the 
courts of admiralty.” Not one word was 
said about the marshal in the bill. With 
respect to the money of the suitors, the 
right hon. gent. in answer to a question 

ut to him the other evening, whether the 

egistrar retained or made-use of thé 
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suitors monies, that right hon. gent, de- 
clared that he did not. Now, he (Mr. M.) 
had in his pocket a letter from the right 
hon. gent. which stated a different thing. 
It was an undoubted fact that the noble 
lord who is the Registrar never did con- 
fess that he had retained one farthing of 
suitors monies as forming a part of the pro- 
fits of his office upon his examination be- 
fore the Committee. He saw no reason 
why the Registrar of the admiraity should 
not be compeiied to deposit in the Bank 
the suitors monies as in like manner is re- 
quired from, the masters in Chancery. 
He believed that the real object of this 
bill was to prevent its being so paid in, 
and therefore he should object to it alto- 
ether. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer professed 
himself always averse to the disturbance 
of vested rights, in places of this nature, 
whether those rights were in the parties in 
possession, or those in reversion; and in 
this opinion it was known that he concur- 
red with many of the highest authorities, 
one of whom did not hesitate to say, that 
a patent right involved as valid a claim as 
any freehold property. Connectedly then 
with this opinion, he could not agree to 
abolish the vested interest in the place 
under consitleration. That his brother 
derived in a given year the sum of 7,001. 
from the interest upon money belonging to 
suitors of the Admiralty court he was 
ready to admit. But, it being at the dis- 
cretion of either of the suitors to have such 
money upon application to the court, 
vested in public securities, which they de- 
clined, probably from ‘an unwillingness to 
risk the fluctuation of the funds, or from 
some other cause, the register could not 
be condemned from availing himself of 
the immemorial usage of his office, by 
deriving profit from its use, while the 
safety of the capital was strictly attended 
to. He denied that the case of the masters 
in Chancery had any analogy to that be- 
fore the House, because those officers 
stood in a state of delinquency at the 
timethe measure alluded to.was brought 
forward, in: consequence of losses having 
been sustained by the suitors in the court 
of Chancery. 

Mr. Bankes could not conceive it justi- 
fiable in any public officer having merely 
the custody of. money, to put that money 
to hazard, or.to derive any private asa 
from it. He believed his right hon. friend 
was mistaken in supposing that the money 
could be withdrawn from the register at 
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the discretion of either of the suitors, as 
both must, be understood, concur in the 
application before the money could be so 
withdrawn for investment in any) public 
securities. This, theretore, was a defect 
which he thought ought to be cured bya 
clause in the bill before the House, in 
order that the right to invest the mone 
in public securities for the benefit of the 
successful should be generally known, and 
that a public officer should not be allowed 
to enjoy a profit, which of right belonged 
to others. 

Mr. Stephen stated that it was compe- 
tent to the judge of the Adiniralty to 
order, ex-officio, that any money in court 
belonging to suitors should be vested in 
public securities for the benefit of the 
suitors, 

Mr. Jacob considered this as a substan- 
tial measure of reform, so far as it went, 
and was therefore surprised.at the oppo- 
sition it experienced frn the professed 
advocates of reform upon the opposite 
side of the House. 

Mr. W.-Smith thought the hon. mem- 
bers surprise should cease if he considered 
the true nature of this bill, and that it was 
opposed because it did not go far enough ; 
because it did not go the right road to re- 
form; because, in fact, it proposed to 
place the obstacle of an act of parliament 
in the way of areform obviously necessary, 
and that merely for the benefit of par- 
ticular individuals. He reprobated the 
doctrine of confounding titles to property, 
by putting monstrous usurpations on a 
footing with these titles which were un- 
questionable. ‘That the practice of de- 
riving private profit to public officers from 
the use of money. intrusted to their cus- 
tody was quite an usurpation, was a thing 
not to be disputed. But there was a 
particular reason why the officer under 
consideration should not be allowed to 
use the money under his care in the 
way referred to, because in fact this officer 
did not enter into any securities. This 
was a circumstance which, with all pro- 
per deference for the noble lord (Arden) 
would restrain him from allowing the 
money of suitors to be put to any hazard 
by that noble lord. He had no disposi- 
tion whatever to question the character or 
responsibility of the noble lord, but the 
rank and importance of some recent de- 
faulters strongly urged the propriety of 
caution in all cases whatever. Here he 
adverted to the premium aflorded to this 
officer, and to others also holding a high 
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station in the government, to keep the 
country in a state. of war, because it in- 
creased their salaries, and condemned the 
gross impolicy of tolerating such an ar- 
rangement, urging the necessity of substi- 
tuling a fixed salary to each of those offi- 
cers who now among them derived a 
profit of 20,000/. a year from the con- 
tinuance of war.—After observing upon 
the two returns from the Registry cflice, 
that there were no emoluments whatever 
derived from the use of the money in the 
Registrar’s hands, although that money | 
now appeared to produce 7,890/. in one 
year, the hon. member recommended the 
omission of those words in the bill, 
namely, “ After the falling in of the in- 
terest of the persons in possession and re- 
version of the same.” Ile concluded 
with observing that, the preamble of the 
bill, proposed by a side wind to sanction 
the practice of public officers making 
use of the public money for their own 
private profit ; and upon this and other 
grounds, he thought the farther considera- 
tion of it ought to be pos:poned until the 
next sessious. 

Mr. Rose expressed his surprise at hear- 
ing that the emoluments from the use of 
suitors money should haveamounted in one 
year to upwards of :7,000/. He had caused | 
inquiries to be made, and he believed, that | 
at present the sum in the hands of the 
Registrar did not amount to 80,000/. of 
which 40,000/. belonged to the nary. 
This sum too, he understood, was likely to 
be still farther reduced. It depended on 
the suitors themselves, if any part of their 
money remained in the hands of the Re- 





gistrar,as they had only to make the ap- 
plication to the judge, in order to have | 
itinvested. As to the resumptions in the | 
reign of Queen Anne, these were only } 
made out of hostility to the foreigners 
who had come over to this country in the 
reign of king William, and notwithstand- 
ing that hostility, the practice was almost 
instantly abandoned. 

Mr. Johnstone was convinced that the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Perceval) could have 
no intention by the introduction of this 
bill, of deriving advantage to himself, or 
those connected with him. If the bill 
were to pass, however, in its present shape, 
it would begin at once to levy a revenue 
on neutrals unjustly brought into our 
ports, a proceeding which was unwortliy 
the dignity of a great nation. 

Sir S. Romilly was satisfied that his 
right hon, friend could not suppose that he 





would attribute to him any idea of wishing 
to add to his own emoluments by the pre- 
sent bill; but still, this. he suspected 
would be the eflect of the bill. -If judicial 
oflices were to be reformed, he thought 
the proper mode of doing so was, to re- 
duce the fees, and not still to exact what 
was esteemed exorbitant, for the purpose 
of turning it into another channel. An 
office in the public revenue seemed to 
him to differ materially from a judicial 
etlice.; and even in the former he doubted 
niuch the right of the officer to profit by 
the use of the public money. As to the 
latter character, so far as he was intrusted 
with money, it could only be as trustee 
for the suitors, and therefore he could not 
be entitled to any emolument thence 
arising. He instanced the ease of a trea- 
surer to the White-haven harbour, who 
being called on in Chancery to account 
for the emoluments derived by him from 
the use of the funds, although he had ac- 
cepted of the office with the express view 
to this advantage, was obliged to account 
for the whole profits thence derived, even 
though no demand had been made on him. 

The Solicitor General vindicated the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and denied 
that he could have any interest in the pro- 
visions of the present bill, as the opera- 
tions of the act were not to take place 
till after the two lives were expired. 

The Report was then agreed to. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, June 15. 

{Petition anpd ReMONSTRANCE FROM 
SouTHWARK FOR THE Re ease oF Sir F. 
Burvett, &c.] Mr. Henry Thornton said 
he held in his hand the Petition and Re- 
monstrance of the electors of the borough 
of Southwark, legally convened by the 
bigh bailiff, on the 13th inst. He appre- 
hended there was nothing in the language 
of the petition that would prevent it from 
being received, and therefore presented it 
to the House. 

The petition was then read, setting forth, 
« That the petitioners feel deeply interested 
and alarmed at the extraordinary proceed- 
ings of the House, in the imprisonment of 
John Gale Jones, and the forcible entry 
and seizure of sir Francis Burdett in his 
own house, because, in the first place, they 
humbly conceive that contempts which 
are punishable by prompt imprisonment 
can only be construed as arising out of 
those overt acts which obstruct the pro- 
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ceedings of the House; that 2 supposed 
libel upon the House, without such acts, 
may be safely referred to a jury of Eng- 
lishmen consistent with all those privi- 
leges of the House, which may form part 
of the common law of the land, and con- 
sistent with the honour, dignity, and in- 
dependence of the House; they humbly 
conceive that such conclusions are well 
warranted by a recent case of libel, in 
which the monarchy was represented as a 
goodly tree, from which the branches of 
the Lords and Commons might be safely 
lopped off, end that still the constitution 
would remain, all which was referred by 
the House to the verdict of a jury; and 
that, in the latter case, the petitioners 
were sadly reminded of the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of military governments on thie 
continent, when neither police magistrates 
nor crown officers could find precedents 
to regulate them in inforcing their autho- 
rity, the minister was found ready to ad- 
vise his Majesty’s government to employ 
its army, and however the petitioners were 
rejoiced to see their countrymen return 
from disastrous expeditions and the pesti- 
lential shores of Walcheren, they conceive 
the honour of a British soldier was tar- 
nished when his valour was improperly 
directed against unarmed citizens; and 
that the petitioners have long been con- 
vinced, that the only safe and effectual 
remedy for our political evils is a substan- 
tial reform in parliament by a more equal 
representation of the people; they are 
convinced that one of the most radical de- 
fects of those ancient governments, which 
were overturned by power, or subverted 
by popular fury, arose from ignorance of 
the uses of representation; that a late 
statesman, many years at the head of his 
Majesty’s government, declared that re- 
presentation was the true principle of the 
British constitution, that to reform it was 
not to innevate but to recover; and that 
the petitioners humbly conceive altera- 
tions in the representation of the people, 
by extending the right of voting, are sanc- 
tioned by the House, as at Shoreham, 
Cricklade, and Aylesbury ; where bribery 
is proved against the electors reform is 
safe, but not where seats are purchased as 
publicly as at noon-day, at the bare men- 
tion of which our ancestors would have 
started with indignation; and notwith- 
withstanding the right hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval and lord Castlereagh were detected 
in the traffic, they are still sitting unim- 
‘peached as members of the House; and 
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that the petitioners trust they have always 
manifested a readiness to defend their 
King and country with their purses and 
their swords, and that the public liberty, 
which was acquired and defended by the 
best blood of our ancestors, may be pre- 
served inviolate, and transmitted to the 
latest posterity, they trust that the House 
will restore that confidence to their feel- 
ings by the release of John Gale Jones 
and sir F. Burdett, and by a speedy 
reform.” 

Sir T. Turton said, that unfortunately he 
did not attend the meeting, net having 
been applied to, and consequently not 
knowing more of the circumstance than 
any other member in the House. It was 
the duty of every representative to attend 
a meeting of his constituents to give them 
his assistance and advice. He approved 
of the sentiments contained in the petition, 
except where it denied the right of the 
House to imprison for a breach of privis 
lege; and begged leave to second the 
motion that it do lie on the table, 

The Petition was ordered to be laid on 
the table. 

[Parvate Brits.] Sir T. Turton, before 
the session broke up, wished to call the at- 
tention of the House to the proceedings on 
private bills above stairs. Great incon- 
venience arose from the present system for 
arranging the bringing in and passing of 
private bills, as in the course of six weeks 
the whole of them were under considera- 
tion, which caused very great trouble and 
inconvenience to the members. [He was 
of opinion, that the time for reporting 
them ought to be enlarged, and that 
some means ought to be~ adopted to 
enforce the attendance of gentlemen on 
committees, which would greatly tend to 
facilitate the business. And also he was 
of opinion, that a short-hand writer should 
be appointed to attend each committee. 

The Speaker observed, that the several 
matters stated by the hon. gent. were wor- 
thy of the most grave and serious consl- 
deration. It was desirable therefore, that 
he should follow them up with a specific 
proposition, or'give notice of a motion. ‘The 
House was too much at the mercy of agents’ 
and solicitors of bills, whether they should 
be conducted quick or slow. There was an- 
other subject also worthy of consideration, 
and that was the petitions of hostile parties 
being presented in a late stage of a bill, 
which was attended with delay, and great 
and unnecessary expence and inconveni- 
ence. It might perhaps be for the convent 
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of gentlemen that he should. advert to 
some of the points in which inconvenience 
was felt in the progress of private bills. 
They were, Ist, The great pressure of the 
business up-stairs in point of quantity at 
the close of the session. This had been 
partially remedied already, and deserved 
further attention. 2d, The attendance of 
members. ‘This must be left to the con- 
sideration and discretion of members them- 
selves. $d, The facility from short-hand 
writers. It was the duty of the clerks to 
give every possible facility in this way. 
4ib, The appointment of an officer to put 
into technical legislative language the 
ideas of members wishing to draw up bills. 
This was a point of difficulty, but all 
these deserved consideration, aud gentle- 
men would do well during the recess to 
turn their minds to them with a view to 
some specific proposition. 

[Joan Gave Jones.j Sir James Hall rose 
to bring forward the motion of which he 
had given notice for the liberation of John 
Gale Jones. He expressed his conviction 
that if the proposition for the commitment 
of Mr. Jones had been discussed with the 
same deliberation as other acts of the 
House, it never would have obtained the 
prompt and unanimous assent with which it 
was so suddenly carried. He had heard se- 
veral members who were not present on the 
occasion, since declare, that if they had 
been present, they would have cpposed 
the commitment ; and he did not scruple 
to declare his own regret that he was one 
ofthe unanimous few who assented to that 
commitment. For, upon mature reflec- 
tion, he thought the decision of the House 
was in a great degree owing to Mr. Jones’s 
own acknowledgment of the charge against 
him; and that the acknowledgment he 
made, the contrition he had expressed, 
and the very humble and respectful apo- 
logy he had offered at the bar, should have 
induced the House not to proceed with se- 
verity, but to have liberated him after a 
proper reprimand. Another ground was, 
that Mr. Jones was punished with the 
same degree of severity as sir Francis Bur- 
deit, although there was no degree of 
parity between the nature of their, of- 
fences. For the latter not only assumed 
to censure openly the conduct of the 
House, of which he was a member, but to 
publish a libellous pamphlet, arraigning 
its proceedings, and defying its authority 
with a degree of outrage and acrimony 
bordering on frenzy. He had also after- 
wards disputed the authority of the 
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Speaker’s warrant, and resisted the ser- 
jeant at arms sent to take him into custo- 
dy; barring his doors, and exciting tumult, 
by rendering his house and his vicinage a 
rendezvous for the assemblage of disor- 
derly and riotous persons, from all parts of 
this metropolis, whose turbulence it was 
impossible for the civil power to suppress, 
without the assistance of military force. 
Mr. Jones, on the contrary, instantly obey- 
ed the orders of the House, acknowledged 
his error, and expressed his contrition. 
In the inotion, therefore, which he was 
now about to submit fur his: liberation, he 
was aware that the remission of a few 
days confinement during the short rem- 
nant of the session, might not be consider- 
ed as any great boon. Yet, as the power 
of the House to imprison him would ex- 
pire with the session, he thought the 
House, in its justice and discretion, ought 
to draw a marked line of distinction be- 
tween the cases of the two parties com- 
mitted. The liberation of Mr. Jones, he 
thought would tend completely to allay 
the popular ferment excited upon this sub- 
ject; but he was convinced there was not 
aman of common sense or discretion in 
this country, who had any respect for the 
rights or the authority of the House of 
Commons, who would condole or sympa- 
thize with sir Francis, or think that his pu 
nishment had been too severe. Sir James 
concluded by moving “ That John Gale 
« Jones, now under confinement, during 
«the pleasure of the House, in his Ma- 
« jesty’s prison of Newgate, be forthwith 
«set at liberty without payment of any 
“ fees.” 

Mr. P. Moore seconded the motion. 

Mr. Secretary Ryder oppesed the mo- 
tion, on the ground that Gale Jones was a 
voluntary prisoner, as he might be enlarg- 
ed months ago, if he had thought fit to 
petition the House. He opposed his libe- 
ration more particularly, because a similar 
motion was brought forward some time 
ago, and negatived, and therefore the 
House would act inconsistently, if it agreed 
to the present proposition of the hon. 
member. 

Sir T. Turton supported the motion, 
which was then put and negatived without 
a division. 

[Arrican Stave Trape.] . Mr. Broug- 
ham rose, pursuant to notice, to call the 
the attention of the House to the state of 
the Slave Trade: a subject, he said, of the 
first importance; and although it was nei- 
ther a personal question, nor a party one 
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—though its diicussion involved neither 
the pursuit nor the.defence of place—al- 
though, indeed, it touched matters of no 
higher concernment than the honour of 
the House and the country, and the inte- 
rests of humanity at large, he trusted that 
it would, nevertheless, receive the same 
favourable consideration which it had so 
often experienced upon former occasions. 
The question he purposed to submit to the 
House was, whether any, and what mea- 
sures could be adopted, in order to watch 
over the execution of the sentence of con- 
demaation which parliament had, with a 
singular unanimity, pronounced upon the 
African Slave Trade? It was now four 
years since Mr. Fox made his last motion 
in that House, and, he believed, his last 
epeech there, in favour of the Abolition. 
He then proposed a Resolution, pledging 
the House to the Abolition of the traffic, 
and an Address to the crown, beseeching 





his Majesty to use all his endeavours for | 
yesty 


obtaining the concurrence of other powers 
in the pursuit of this great object. An 
Address to the same eflect was made by 
the other House, with equal unanimity ; 
and, early in the next year, two noble 
friends of his (Lords Grenville and Grey), 
who were second only to his hon. friend, 
prevented by indisposition from attending 
this day (Mr. Wilberforce), in their ser- 
vices to the cause, and would yicld not 
even to him in their zeal for its succcas, 
gave the parlizment an opportunity of 
redeeming its pledge, by introducing the 
Abolition Bills into the two Houses. That 
measure, which had formerly met so many 
obstacles, whether, as some were willing 
to believe, from the slowness with which 
truth works its way, or, as others were 
prone to suspect, from the want of zeal in 
its official supporters, now experienced 
hone of the impediments that had hitherto 
retarded its progress: far from encounter- 
ing any formidable difficulties, it’ passed 
through parliament almost without oppo- 
sition ; and one of the greatest and most 
disputed of measures, was at length carried 
by larger rcajorities, perhaps, than were 
ever known to divide upon any contested 
question. The friends of the Abolition, 
however, never expected that any legisla- 
tive measure would at once destroy the 
Slave Trade: they were aware how obsti- 
nately such a trade would cling to the soil 
where it had taken root: they anticipated 
the difficulties of extirpating a traffic which 
had entwined itself with so many interests, 
prejudices, and passions. But he must 





admit, that although they had foreseen, 
they had considerably underrated, those 
difficulties. They had not made sufficient 
allowance for the resistance which the rea} 
interests of those directly engaged in the 
trade, and the supposed interests of the 
colonists, would oppose to the execution 
of the acts: they had underrated the 
wickedness of the Slave Trader, and the 
infatuation of the planter. While on the 
one hand it appeared, from the documents 
he formeriy moved for, that nothing had 
been done to circumscribe the foreign 
Slave Trade, it was now found, that this 
abominable commerce had not completely 
ceased, even in this country! He hoped 
the House would favour him with its at- 
tention; while, from the papers on the 
table, and from such other information as 
he had been enabled to obtain, he laid 
before it a statement, which would, in 
sume measure, enable it to appreciate the 
extent of the evil, and to apply the proper - 
remedics. 

He then proceeded to call the attention 
of the House to the state of the Slave Trade 
in foreign countries. In these it existed 
variously, In Americait was contraband, 
as in England, having been prohibited by 
law, but still carried on, illegally, for the 
supply of the American as well as of fo- 
reign plantations: while in the colonies 
of Portugal and Spaiu it was still sanc- 
tioned by the laws, and even received pe- 
culiar encouragement from the govern- 
ment. The extent of the Spanish Slave 
Trade he could not state very accurately, 
bat, from returns of the custom-house at 
Cadiz, to which he had had access, and 
from the well-known increase of the sugar 
culture in Cuba, the importation of ne- 
groes appears to be. very great. The 
average annual importation into that island 
during 13 years, from 1789 to 1303, was 
5,840; and it was evidently upon the in- 
crease, for the average of the last four 
years of the period was 8,600: the total 
number imported during the period ex- 
ceeded 76,000 slaves. This statement, 
among other things, proved how much 
the American flag was used in covering 
the foreign Slave Trade; for, after the 
commencement of hostilities between 
Spain and this country, the trade could 
only have been carried on to a very limit- 
ed extent in Spanish bottoms; and yet, 
instead of being checked by the war, !t 
had greatly increased since 1795. The 
culture of sugar had likewise increased at 
Porto Rico, and on the Main, and. with tt, 
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of course, the importation of slaves. The 
yrecise amount of this he could not speak 
to; but he had every reason to suppose it 
very inconsiderable, when compared with 
the traffic in Cuba. The annual importa- 


tion of Mexico did not exceed 100 ne- } 


‘groes, and that of the settlements on the 
South Sea was only 500. The other colo- 
nies obtained their supplies principally 
from the Brazils. With regard to the 
Portuguese Slave Trade, he could speak 
with more precision. During his resi- 
dence at Lisbon, in the King’s service, he 
had official communication with the Por- 
tuguese minister, and also with a person 
of high rank, who had been governor of 
the northern provinces of Brazil,.and was 
then going out as governor of Angola and 
Benguela, upon the African coast. It 
appeared, from the returns of a capitation- 
tax on negroes exported from Africa(which 
gentlemen would perceive, must give the 
Jowest amount of the exportation), that 
there were annually sent to the Brazils 
from that part of Africa alone above 15,000 
negroes ; and this was reckoned only one 
half of the total exported from all parts of 
the Portuguese settlements. From ano- 
ther quarter, of. high authority, he learnt 
that this, if estimated at 30,000, would not 
be overrated. But the branch of the 
trade which it was the most important to 
attend to at present, was that carried on 
by American vessels, in open violation of 
the laws of the United States. He firmly 
believed, as he had before stated when 
the matter had been questioned by a right 
hon. gent. opposite (Mr. Canning), that 
the American government had all along 
acted, in regard to the Slave Trade, with 
the most perfect sincerity. They had, 
indeed, set us the example of abolishing 
it. All the states, except two, Georgia and 
South Carolina, had early abolished it by 
acts of their sepavate legislatures before 
the period arrived when the constitution 
gave congress aright to pass such a law 
for the whole union; and as soon as that 
period arrived, viz, at the beginning of 
the year 1808, the traffic was finally pro- 
hibited by an act of congress. But it 
was one thing to passa law, and another 
to carry it into execution, as we had our- 
selves found on this side of the water, he 
was sorry to think: and although the 
American legislature and the government 
had done all that lay in their power, it re- 


‘quired much greater naval means than 


they possessed to suppress effectually their 


¢ontraband Slave Trade. They might, in 
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a great measure, by their police, prevent 
the importation of negroes into the United 
States; and this they had done; but the 
bulk of ther contraband Slave Trade was 
carried on between Africa and the islands, 
er Africa and South America; and, to 
check this, a very different navy was 
wanted from any that the Americans (hap- 
pily for this country, in every point of 
View, except the one now in question) 
were likely, for a long series of years, to 
possess. By such a contraband trade, the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonies, and not 
only they, but our own settlements, were 
supplied with slaves; and in this manner 
it was that the foreign Slave Trade inter- 
fered with our own Abolition. What he 
intended to propose was, that the execu- 
tive government should be exhorted to take 
such further steps as might be conducive 
to the object of the joint Address of the 
other branches of the legislature. Unless 
the American flag could, by some means 
or other, be excluded from its large share 
in this abominable commerce ; and unless 
the Spanish and Portuguese governments 
could be brought to some concurrent ar- 
rangement, the trade must still be carried 
on to an enormous extent; and it was in 
vain to talk even of abolishing it entirely 
in our own colonies. Our largest island 
was within a day’s, he should rather say, 
a night’s sail, of the largest slave colony 
of Spain. Our other old colonies lay in 
the very track both of the Spanish and 
American slave-ships. When the vast 
plantations of Trinidad and Guiana were 
in such» want of negroes to elear their 
waste lands, and were situated almost 
within sight of the Spanish slave mar- 
ket, where the law still sanctioned that 
infernal traffic, how could it be expected 
that the British abolition should be ef- 
fectual? A gentleman of the profession to 
which he had the honour of belonging, 
having lately returned from Berbice in- 
formed him of the manner in which our 
planters carried on this contraband inter- 
course. The Oroonoke falls into the sea be- 
tween Trinidad and Guiana. The Spanish 
slave-ships take their station near its 
mouth, and our planters send large boats 
along the coast to the station of the ships, 
from whence they are supptied with care 
goes of sixty or seventy negroes by trans« 
shipment at sea, and those cargoes they 
land on their return in the various creeks 
of the settlements, so asto elude the ut- 
most vigilance of the colonial officers. Did 





not this single fact evince the necessity of 
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forming some arrangement with the Spa- 
nish government, while the friendly re- 
Jations between the two governfients sub- 
sisted? The great obstacle which he al- 
ways found opposed to such a proposition 
was; What can we do? Those nations, it 
was pretended, are wedded to their own 
prejudices; they had views of their own, 
and we cannot interfere. Of this argu- 
ment he entertained very great suspicion, 
and for one plain reason, that it was on 
the single subject of the abolition that he 
ever heard it used ; it washere alone thatany 
want of activity was ever observed in our 
government, or that we ever heard of our 
want of influence in the councils of our 
neighbours. On all other measures, some 
of suspicious, some of doubtful policy—in 
matters indifferent, or repugnant to hu- 
manity—we were ready enough to intrigue, 
to fight, to pay. It was only when the 
interests of humanity were concerned, 
and ends the most justifiable, as well as ex- 
pedient, were in view, that we not only all 
at once lost our activity and influence, 
but became quite forward in protesting 
that we had no power to interfere. From 
one end of Europe to tlie other our weight 
was felt, and in general it was no very po- 
pular thing to call it in question. At all 
times we were ready enongh to use it, as 
well as to magnify it; but on this one oc- 
casion we became both weak and diffident, 
and while we refused to act, must needs 
make a boast of our inability. Why, we 
never failed at all when the object was to 
obtain new colonies, and extend the Slave 
Trade; then we could both conquer and 
treat; we had force enough to seize whole 
provinces, where the Slave Trade might 
be planted, and skill enough to retain them 
by negotiation, in order to retain with 
them the additional commerce in Slaves, 
which their cultivation required. It was 
natural, therefore, for him to view with 
some suspicion our uniform failure, when 
the object was to abolish or limit this same 
Slave Trade. He suspected it might arise 
from there being some similarity between 


our exertions in the cause and those of 


some of its official advocates in this 
House ; that we had been very sincere, no 
doubt, but rather cold—without a particle 
of ill-will towards the abolition, but with- 
out one spark of zeal in its favour. He 
should then answer the question of, “ What 
“can we do to stop the foreign Slave Trade?”’ 
by putting another question ; and he would 
ask, ‘‘ How had we contrived to promote 
 theSlave Trade when that was our ob- 





“ject ??? He would only desire one tenth 


part of the influence to be exerted in fa- 
vour of the abolition, which we had with 
such fatal success exerted in augmenting 
the Slave traffic; when, by our campaigns 
and our treaties, we had acquired the do- 
minion of boundless regions, and then laid 
waste the villages and the fields of Africa, 
that our new forests might be cleared. 
But if he were asked to what objects our 
influence should be directed, he had no 
hesitation in pointing them out: And first, 
he should say, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese governments. Happily in those quar- 
ters where most was to be attempted, our 
influence was the greatest at the present 
moment; for both countries we had done 
much, and having lavished our blood and 
our treasure in defending them from 
cruelty, injustice, and every form of or- 
dinary oppression, it was certainly not 
asking too much to require thatthey should 
give over'a course of iniquity towards na- 
tions as innocent as they, and infinitely 
more injured by them. Every thing fa- 
voured some arrangement with Spain on 
this point. ‘Ihe only Spanish colonies, 
where the sugar cane was extensively culti- 
vated, were the Islands, and of these prin- 
cipally Cuba. ‘To that settlement the bulk 
of the Slave Trade was contined. On the 
main land there was little demand for 
Slaves; about 1400 were annually sent to 
Buenos Ayres, 500 to Peru and Chili, and 
only 100 to Mexico, while Cuba received 
8,600 a year. ‘This then was the only Spa- 
nish colony which could suffer materially ; 
and it was reasonable to expect that the 
Spanish government would not refuse this 
inconsiderable sacrifice. At any rate, some 
arrangement might be made both with 
Portugal and Spain, to prevent their flags 
from being used for the purposes of the 
foreign slave Trade. Adverting next to 
the means which we had of inducing the 
American government to make some ar- 
rangement (which our limits compel us to 
state briefly ;) he admitted that our influ- 
ence in that quarter was not so powerful ; 
bnt he would throw out one ortwo remarks 
for the consideration of ministers. First, 
an attempt ought to be made to supply the 
deficiency of naval resources in America, 
by lending the assistance of our own ; and 
he suggested the necessity of the two go- 
vernments coming to some understanding, 
that the cruisers of each might capture 
the contraband slave ships of the other 
country. From communications which he 


had held with persons of high rank in the 
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service of the United States, he had reason 
to think that such an arrangement would 
not be greatly objected to in America. 
An opening for a proposal of this nature 
was certainly afforded by the correspon- 
dence which had taken place between 
Mr. Erskine andthe American government 
relative to the orders in council and Non- 
Intercourse laws; for an assurance was 
there given, that if a British cruiser cap- 
tured an American found acting contrary 
tothe American municipal law, the go- 
verninent ofthe United States would never 
notice the capture ; and though there was 
an objection to recognising by treaty the 
right of capture on the ground of the 
Non-Intercourse law, it by no means fol- 
lowed that a similar recognition could not 
be obtained in the present instance. The 
right thus given must no doubt be mutual, 
but so was every right which this eountry 
claimed under the law of nations; and it 
should be remembered, that the two par- 
ties were very differently affected by it; 
for while the Americans could scarcely 
search or detain half a dozen of our slave- 
vessels in a year, we should be enabled to 
stop hundreds of theirs. ‘The advantage 
of such an arrangement to our own plan- 
ters would also be great: for if rival fo- 
reigners carry on the Slave Trade, while 
it is prohibited in our settlements, our plan- 
ters are, for a certain time at least, liable 
to be undersold in the sugar market, and 
subjected to a temporary pressure. —Ano- 
ther circumstance with regard to Ameri- 
ean ships he threw out for the consider- 
ation of merchants and cruisers. It ap- 
peared to him, that even without any such 
arrangement between the two govern- 
ments, the experiment of capturing Ame- 
rican slave ships might safely be made. 
He had every reason to believe that no 
reclamation whatever would be made by 
the American government if such vessels 
were detained, however great their num- 
bers might be. A claim might no doubt be 
entercd by individual owners, when the 
vessels were brought in for condemnation, 
and the courts of prize had been in the 
practice of saying that they could not take 
notice of the municipal laws of other 
countries. But, besices the great risk to 
which American owners exposed them- 
selves by making such claims (the risk of 
the penalties which they thereby proved 
themselves to have incurred under the 
Abolition acts of America), it was to be ob- 
served that the courts required a proofof pro- 
perty in the claimants; and he wished to 





see whether courts sitting and judging by 
the law of nations were prepared to ad- 
mit of a property in human flesh *. He 





* This opinion has since been fully 
confirmed by the decision of the lords of 
prize appeal in the case of the Amedie, 
as appears by the following 


Report of the Judgment of the Lords 
Commissioners of Prize Appeals, at 
the Privy Council, Saturday, July 28, 
1830. 


Case of the Amedie ; James Johnson, 
Master. 


This was a vessel under American co- 
lours, with slaves from Africa, captured, 
in December, 1807, in the West Indies, 
and carried into Tortola. The claimant 
pretended. that she was bound to Charles- 
town, South Carolina, where the importa- 
tion of slaves continued to be lawful to the 
end of that year; but that having been 
detained on the coast, and there being no 
prospect of reaching Charlestown before 
the Ist of January 1808, the period ap- 
pointed for the cessation of the slave trade 
in every part of the United States, bya 
law of the general congress, the master of 
necessity bore away for the island of Cuba, 
there to wait directions from his owners.— 
It was contended, on the other hand, by 
the captor that this statement was a mere 
pretence, and that, in truth, the original 
plan of the voyage was a destination to 
Cuba, which was unlawful under the Ame- 
rican laws, long previous to their general 
abolition of the slave trade.—Admitting, 
however, the case to be so, it was strenu- 
ously contended for the claimant, that a 
British court of prize had no right to take 
any cognizance of American municipal 
law, and that, as no belligerent right of 
this country had been violated, the pro- 
perty ought to be restored to the neutral 
owner. A series of precedents seemed to 
support this doctrine.—The ship was con- 
demned at Tortola, and the enslaved Afri- 
cans were, according to our abolition act, 
restored to the:r freedom ; but the claim- 
ant appealed, and the liberty of the Afri- 
cans, as well as the property of the ship, 
depended on the issue of this appeal.— 
The case was solemnly argued in March 
last, and as, in the opinion of the court, it 
turned on the new question of the effect 
of the American and British abolition acts 
on this species of contraband commerce, 
when brought before a court of prize, the 
case, on acceunt of its importance, has 
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wished to know in what part of that law 
any such principle was recognised. He 
desired to be informed where the decision 
or where the dictum was which allowed 
a person to bring forward a claim in a 
court of the law of nations, for the bodies 
of humwzn beings forcibly and fradulently 
obtained, or at all events carried away 
from their homes against their will, and 
by violence confined, and compelled to 
Jabour and to suffer? What he wasanxious 
to see was, how such a claim could be 
stated with common decency in such 
courts: he had no great fears as to the re- 
ception it would meet with: it was repug- 
nant to the whole law, of nature, and any 
knowledge of the law of nations which he 
yossessed afforded him no authority for it. 
He earnestly hoped some persous con- 
nected with privateevs and cruisers might 
soon try the question. Phey could run 
no risk, he ventured to assert on his own 
authority; and still more confidently on 


that of professional friends who frequented 


| the prize courts, that no risk whatever of 


being condemned in costs could possibly 
be incurred, even if the vessels were re- 
stored. Without any risk, much good 
might thus be done; and he should feel 
satislied that he had more than announced 
‘he ends he had in view when he began 
this discussion, if he could persuade hime 
elf that what he now said might lead any 
one to make this important trial. ’ 
Having hitherto only spoken of the 
foreign slave trade, it was with great 
mortification that he now felt himself 
obliged to call the attention of the House 
to the evasions of the abolition acts in this 
country. For accomplishing this detes- 
table purpose, all the various expedients 
had been adopted which the perverse in- 
genuity of unprincipled avarice could 
suggest. Vessels were fitted out at Liver- 
pool, as if for the innocent commerce 
with Airica. ‘The ships and even the 





since stood over for judgment. Several 
ether cases of American slave-ships have 
also stood over, as depending on the same 
general question.—Tne Judgment of the 
court was delivered by sir William Grant, 
the master of the rolls, nearly in the fol- 
lowing terms :—‘“ This ship must be con- 
«sidered as being employed at the time 
« of capture in carrying slaves from the 
«‘ coast of Africa to a Spanish colony. We 
« think that this was evidently the original 
«plan and purpose of the voyage, not- 
«« withstanding the pretence set up to veil 
«the true intention. The claimant, how- 


« ever, who is an American, complains of 


«the capture, and demands from us the 
“ restitution of property, of which he al- 
«leges that he has been unjustly dispos- 
«sessed. In all the former cases of this 
« kind, which have come before this court, 
«the slave trade was liable to considera- 
“ tions very different from those which be- 
«long to itnow. It had at that time been 
« prohibited (as far as respected carrying 
«* slaves to the colonies of foreign nations) 
“by Ame.ica,but by our own laws it was 
« still allowed. Itappeared to us, there- 
‘* fore, difficult to consider the prohibitory 
“ Jaw of America in any other light than 
«*as one of those municipal regulations of 
* a foreign state, of which this court could 
‘not take any cognizance. But by the 
‘alteration which has since taken place 
« the question stands on different grounds, 
“and is open to the application of very 


* different principles, ‘Lhe slave trade has | 





“since been totally abolished in this coun- 
“try, and our legislature has pronounced 
“it to be contrary to the principles of 
“justice and humanity. Whatever we 
“might think as individuals before, we 
“ could not, sitting as judges ina British 
“ court of justice, regard the trade in that 
“ light, while our own laws permitted it. 
«* But we can now assert, that this trade 
“cannot, abstractedly speaking, have a 
legitimate existence.—When I say ab- 
“‘straciedly speaking, I mean that. this 
“ country has no right to control any fo- 
“reign legislature that may think fit to 
«* dissent from this doctrine, and to permit 
“to its own subjects the prosecution of 
“this trade; but we have now a right to 
“ affirm, that prima facie the trade is illegal, 
“and thus to throw on claimants the bur- 
“ den of proof that in respect of them, by 
“the authority of their own laws, it is 
“otherwise. As the case now stands, we 
“think we are entitled to say, that a 
“claimant can have no right upon prin- 
“ ciples of universal law, to claim the re- 
“¢ stitution in a prize court, of human be- 
“ings carried as his slaves. He must 
«show some right that has been violated 
“« by the capture, some property of which 
«he has been dispossessed, and to which 
« he ought to be restored. Inthis case, 
«the laws of the claimant’s country allow 
“of no right of property such as he 
«claims. ‘There can therefore be no right 
‘“‘ to restitution. The consequence is, that 
« the judgment must be affirmed.” 
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cargoes, were, for the most part, the same 
as those used in the trade of gold-dust, 
grains, and ivory. The goods peculiarly 
used in the slave trade were carefully 
concealed, so as to elude the reach of the 
port officers. The platforms and bulk- 
heads which distinguished slave ships 
were not fitted and fixed until the vessel 
got to sea, and cleared the channel, when 
the carpenters set to work and adapted 
her for the reception of slaves. For better 
concealment, some of the sailors, and not 
unfrequently the master himself, was Por- 
tuguese. But it was remarkable, that, 
Jurking in some dark corner of the ship, 
was almost always to be found a hoary 
slave trader—an - experienced captain, 
who, having been trained up in the slave 
business, from hisearly years, now accom- 
panied the vessel asa kind ofsupercargo,and 
helped her, by his wiles, both to escape de- 
tection and to push her iniquitous adven- 
tures. This was not a fanciful description ; 
he he!d in his hand the record of a court of 
justice, which threw so much light on the 
subject, that he had moved, on a former 
night, to haveit laid onthe table. It ap- 
peared from thence, that, but a few montis 
ago, in the very river which washed the 
walls of that House, not two miles from 
the spot where they now state, persons 
daring to call themselves English mer- 
chants—(Hear! hear!) hed been ¢e- 
tected in the act of fitting out a vessel of 
great bulk for the purpose of tearing seven 
or cizht hundred wretched beings from 
Africa, and carrying them through the 
unspeakable horrors ofihe middle passage 
to endless bondage and misery, and toil 
which knows no fimits, nor is broken by 
any rest, in the sands and swampsofBrazil. 
(Hear! hear!) ‘This detection had been 
made by the zeal and knowledge ofa 
friend of his(Mr. Macaulay), who'was only 
enabled to pursue so difficult an investi- 
gation by that perfect acquaintance with 
the subject, which he had acquired by his 
residence in Africa as governor of Sierra 
Leone, and by having even submitted to 
the pain ofa slave voyage, for the purpose 
of better learning the nature of the traffic. 
Mr. Brougham here read several extracts 
from the record of condemnation of the 
Comercio de Rio, in the Court of Exche- 
quer last Hilary term. It appeared, that 
besides an enormous stock of provisions, 
water-casks, mess-kits, &c. there were 
found on board 55 dozen of padlocks, 93 
par of hand-cuffs, 197 iron shackles for 
the feet; 13 cwt. 3 qrs. of iton chains— 





(Hear! hear!)—one box of religious im- 
plements ; and, that the bodily as well ag 
the spiritual health of this human cargo 
might not be neglected, the slave mer- 
chants, out of their rare humanity—which 
one must really have known a good deal 
of the sort of character, easily to believe 
—allowed, for the medical wants of 800 
negroes, of all ages, cranimed into a 
loathsome cage, and carried through new 
and perilous climates during a voyage cf 
weeks, or even months, one little medi- 
cine-chest, value 5/,— (Hear! hear!) 
This was not the only instance of the kind, 
not even the latest one, he grieved to say, 
recent though it was. He had mentioned 
on a former night, that at one port of this 
country, six vessels had only just been 
fitted out, by a smilar course of base 
frauds, for the same trade, or rather let 
him call ii, the same series of detestable 
crimes.—(Hear! hear!) It was now three 
years since that abominable traffic had 
ceased to be sanctioned by the law of the 
land; and, he thanked God, he might 
therefore now indulge in expressing feel- 
ings towards it, which delicacy rather to 
the law, than the traffic, might, before 
that period, have rendered it proper to 
suppress. After a long and most unac- 
countable silence of the law on this head, 
which seemed to protect, by permitting, 
or at least by not prohibiting, the traffic, 
it had now spoken out, and the veil which 
it had appeared to interpose being now 
withdrawn, it was fit to let our indignation 
fall on those who still dared to trade in 
human flesh, not merely for the frauds 
of common smugglers, but for engaging in 
crimes of the deepest die; in crimes 
always most iniquitous, even when net 
illegal ; but which now were as contrary 
to law asthey had ever been to honesty 
and justice. He must protest loudly 
against the abuse of language, which al- 
lowed such men to call themselves traders 
or merchants. It was not commerce, but 
crime, that they were driving. He too 
well knew, and too highly respected, that 
most honourable and useful pursuit, that 
commerce whose province it was to hu- 
manize and pacify the world—so alien in 
its nature to violence and fraud—so formed 
to flourish in peace and in honesty—so in- 
separably connected with freedom, and 
good will, and fair dealing, he deemed 
too highly of it to endure that its name 
should, by a strange perversion, be pros- 
tituted to the use of men who lived by 
treachery, rapine, torture, and murder ! 
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and were habitually practising the worst 
of crimes for the basest of purposes.— 
(Hear! hear!) When he said murder, 
he spoke literally and advisedly. He 
meant to use no figurative phrase : and 
he knew he was guilty of no exaggeration. 
He was speaking of the worst form of that 
crime. For ordinary murders, there taight 
even be some excuse. Revenge might 
have arisen from the excess of feelings 
honourable in themselves. A murder of 
hatred, or cruelty, or mere blood-thirsti- 
ness, could only be imputed to a depri- 
vation of reason. But here we had to do 
with cool, deliberate, mercenary murder ; 
—nay, worse than this ; for the roffians 
who went on the highway, or the pirates 
who infested the seas, at least exposed 
their persons, and, by their courage, 
threw a kind of false glare over their 
crimes. But these wretches durst not do 
this; they employed others as_ base 
as themselves, only that they were 
less cowardly ; they set on men to rob 
and kill, in whose spoils they were wil- 
ling to share, though not in their dangers. 
—(Hear! hear!) Traders, or merchants, 
did they presumeto call themselves! and 
in cities like London and Liverpool, the 
very creations of honest trade ? He would 
give them the right name, at length, and 
all them cowardly suborners of piracy and 
mercenary murder !—(Hear! hear! hear!) 
Seeing this determination, on the part of 
these infamous persons, to elude the abo- 
lition act, it was natural for him to ask, 
before he concluded, whether any means 
could be devised for its more effectual 
execution. He suggested the propriety of 
obtaining, from the Portuguese govern- 
ment, either in perpetuity, or for a term 
of years, the Island of Bissao, situated on 
the African Coast, and the only foreign 
settlement in that quarter where our com- 
merce chiefly lay. This cession would 
leave us a coast of 500 miles extent, wholly 
uninterrupted, and greatly facilitating the 
destruction of the slave traffic in that part 
‘ of Africa. Next he remarked, that the 
number of cruizers employed on _ the 
African coast was too scanty. It was 
thither, and not to America, that vessels 
intended to detect slave traders, should be 
sent: because a slave-ship must remain 
for some weeks on the coast to get in her 
cargo ; whereas she could run into her 
port of destination in the West Indies in a 
night, and thus escape detection ; yet, to 
watch a coast so extensive as the African, 
we had never above two, and now only 





one, cruiser. He recommended, that the 
ships thus employed should be of a light 
construction and small draught of water, 
that they might cross the bars of the har- 
bours, in order to follow the slave-ships 
into the shallows and creeks, and up the 
mouths of rivers; and also that they should 
be well manned, and provided with boats, 
for the same purpose. It would be impos- 
sible to employ six or seven light ships 
better than on such a service. It was 
even more economical to employ a suffi- 
cient number; the occasion for them 
would, by this means, speedily cease, 
Once root out the trade, and there was 
little fear of its again springing up. The 
industry and capital required by it would 
find other vents. ‘The labour and inge- 
nuity of the persons engaged in it would 
seek the different channels which would 
continue open. Some of them would na- 
turally go on the highway ; while others 
would betake themselves to piracy, and 
thé law might, in due time, dispose of 
them.—(Hear! hear!) 

But he should not do justice either to 
his own sentiments, or to the great cause 
which he was maintaining, were he to stop 
here. All the measures he had mentioned 
were mere expedients—mere makeshifts 
and palliatives, compared with the real and 
effectual remedy for this grand evil, which 
he had no hesitation in saying it was now 
full time to apply. He should, indeed, 
have been inclined to call the idea of stop- 
ping such a traffic by pecuniary penalties, 
an absurdity and inconsistency, had it not 
been adopted by parliament, and were he 
not also persuaded, that in such cases it is 
necessary to go on by steps, and often to do 
what we can, rather than attempt what we 
wish. Nevertheless, he must say, after the 
trial that has been given to the abolition 
law, he was now prepared to go much 
further, and to declare that the Slave 
trade should at once be made. felony.— 
(Hear! hear! hear!) When he considered 
how easily laws were passed, declaring 
those acts even capital offences, which 
had heretofore been either permitted, or 
slightly punished ; when scarce a session 
ended without some such extension of the 
criminal code; when even capital offences 
were among the most numerous progenies 
of our legislative labours; when he saw 
that difficulty experienced by an hun, and 
learned fricnd of his (sir S. Romilly) in 
dving away the capital part of the offence 
of stealing five shillings: when it was re- 
membered that lord Ellenborough, by one 
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act (and he honoured him for it), had 
created somewhere about a dozen capital 
felonies; when, in short, so many com- 
parativel y trivial offences were so severely 


visited, could one, who knew what Slave- 


Trading meant, hesitate in admitting that 
it ought at length to be punished as a 
crime? Adverting, again, to the record 


_ before mentioned, he found that the vessel, 


ready fitted out for the slave coast, had 
sold for about 11,000). including guns, 
tackle, cargo, and all; but making allow- 
ance for seamen’s wages, wear, and tear, 
&c. he calculated the whole expense of 
carrying $00 slaves over to America, at 
20,000/. and as they would sell for 100. 
a-head, the net profits would be near 
60,000/. Was this to be stopped by a 
pecuniary penalty? If one such specula- 
tion, in four or five, succeeded, they were 
safe: there was even a temptation to en- 
gage in many speculations, because the 
adventurer thus insured against the risk of 
capture, and became his own underwriter 
against the chance of detection, which he 
could in no other way insure against. If 
an inhuman being of this class fitted out 
ten or twelve such ships, and escaped with 
three or four, his vile profits were enor- 
mous; but it should be recollected, that 
all his vessels, those which escaped as well 
as those which were taken, spread devasta- 
tion over the African continent; and even 
a single cargo was the utter ruin of whole 
villages. ‘To this case, more than to any 
other that could be fancied, pecuniary 
checks were peculiarly inapplicable.— 
While you levied your pence, the whole- 
sale dealers in blood and torture pocketed 
their pounds, and laughed at your two- 
penny penalty. He next adverted to the 
10th of Geo. 2, for regulating watermen 
between Gravesend and Ciielsea, If a 
person of this description carried above a 
certain number of persons although no 
accident happened, he forfeited the use of 
the river; and if by accident any one was 
drowned, the boatman who had so over- 
loaded was transported for seven years as 
afelon. Howdid we treat those who over- 
loaded their vessels with miserable negroes, 
so as knowingly and wilfully to ensure the 
death of many, and the torments of all ? 
Why, the Slave carrying bill, which is 
somewhat similar to the statute of George 
2, in its object, did not even deprive such 
offenders of the use of the sea, which they 
had so perverted and polluted by their 
crimes; far less did it transport for seven 
years, even where the deaths of hundreds 
VOL, XVII, 





on board of such vessels happened not by 
accident, but as a necessary consequence 
of the overloading. He made no reflec 
tion on the statute of George 2, but its 
provisions appeared somewhat more ap- 
plicable to the slave-trader, than the boat- 
man. What had the divine legislatorsaid. 
on this subject? There was a most false 
and unfounded notion, that. the sacred. 
writings were silent upon it; he should 
prove the contrary. ‘“ Whosoever” (says 
“ the Scripture) stealeth a man, and selieth 
him, or in whose hands he shall be found, 
shall surely be put to death.” And what. 
was our gloss or applicatjon on this divine 
text? “ Whosoever’? (says the English law) 
« stealeth a man, and tortureth him, and 
killeth him, or selleth him into slavery for 
all the days of his life, shall surely —pay 
twenty pounds!” (Hear! hear!)—He 
trusted that this grievous incongruity 
would at Jength be done away; and 
pledged himself to bring ina bill to that 
effect early in the eysuing session; but 
he earnestly hoped, that in the mean time 
the House would leave nothing unattempt- 
ed which might tend to diminish the great 
evils complained of, and give effect to one 
of the most holy ofour laws. He moved, 
« That an humble Address be presented to 
his Majesty, representing to his Majesty, 
that this House has ‘taken into its serious 
consideration the papers which his Ma- 
jesty was graciously pleased to cause to 
be laid before this House upon the sub- 
ject of the Afriean Slave Trade.—That 
while this House acknowledges with grati- 
tude the endeavours which his Majesty 
has been pleased to use, in compliance 
with the wishes of parliament, to induce 
foreign nations to concur in relinquishing 
that disgraceful commerce, this House has 
to express its deep regret that those efforts 
have been attended with so little success. 
—That this House does most earnestly 
beseech his Majesty to persevere in those 
measures which may tend to induce his 
allies, and such other foreign states as he 
may be able to negociate with, to co- 
operate with this country in a general 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, and to concur 
in the adoption of such measures as may 
assist in the effectual execution of the laws 
already passed for. that purpose.—That 
this House has learnt with the greatest 
surprise and indignation, that certain per- 
sons in this country have not scrupled to 
continue ina clandestine and fraudulent 
manner the detestable traffic in slaves.— 
And that this House does most humbly 
2x 
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pray his Majesty ‘that he willbe graciously 
pleased to cause to be given to the com- 
rhanders of his Majesty’s ships and vessels 
of war, the officers of* his Majesty’s cus- 
toms, and the other persons in -his Ma- 
jesty’s service, whose situation enables 
them to detect and suppress these abuses, 
such orders as may effectually check prac- 
tices equally contemptuous to the autho- 
rity of parliament, and derogatory to the 
interests and the honour of the country.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer highly 
‘approved of the leading sentiments of the 
speech of the hon. and-learned gent. and 
added, that it was with no view of oppos- 
ing him in any respect that he had now 
risen, nor was he disposed to weaken the 
impression of his speech, by going over 
the same grounds. He concurred with 
him as to the expediency and propriety of 


the object he had in view, and expressed 


himself most anxious to embrace every 
rational means to carry into full effect the 
provisions of the Abolition act—a measure 
which always had and ever would have 
his sincere and zealous support. There 
was, however, one passage inthe Address 
proposed by the hon, and learned gent. of 
which he could not so- entirely approve, 
as he did of all the rest. - The passage to 
which he alluded was that which went to 
pledge the House to the adoption of some 
Measure next sessions, The very dif- 
ferent views different men, who agreed as 
to the object, might take as to the efficacy 
or propriety of the means proposed, make 
it desirable not to pledge the House to a 
specific plan; and though this was not 
proposed, but only a general engagement 
to adopt some measure on the subject, it 
seemed to him not a case in which it 
would be quite regular in point of form to 
insert even that general engagement in an 
Address from the House to his Majesty. 
He should therefore suggest to the learn- 
ed gent. the propriety of altering the pas- 
sage ; and the Address, if amended in that 
point, should have his most hearty sup- 
port. He concurred in hoping that some- 
thing might be done towards promoting 
the abolition of the Slave Trade in the 
foreign countries which are still friendly ; 
and though he was aware that the diffi- 
culties. which lay in the way of such an 
attempt were greater than the hon. gent. 
allowed, he rejoiced in being able to 
state, that the treaty just concluded would 
prove that some progress had already 
been made in obtaining the co-operation 
of the Portuguese government. He re- 





peated the expression of his wish to see 
the abolition carried completely into ef. 
fect, and joined in those terms of reproba- 
tion with which the conduct of the per. 
sons who still presumed to violate that 
law had so properly been branded. 

Mr. Marryatt said, that in his opinion 
we were still assisting the Slave Trade, by 
our convoying its produce, and finding a 
market for it in other countries, We 
had in the beginning abolished it on the 
grounds of justice and humanity; but we 
had afterwards admitted policy into the 
calculation, and it was much to be feared 
our policy made us swerve from our purer 
motives. The inhumanity of this trade 
was generally allowed. He would ask, if 
itwas so bad, why we should not treat 
those whom we found engaged in it as 
pirates? When we met pirates on the 
high seas, we never inquired to what: 
country they belonged; we knew they 
were the common enemies of all, and we 
treated them accordingly. Why should 
we use the enemies of humanity more 
mercitully ? But we bowed to policy, and 
we of course defeated justice. Such was 
the universal fate of all temporizing sys- 
tems. We ought to adopt not a nominal 
but an effectual abolition of this abomi- 
nable traffic. He alluded more particu- 
larly to the Spanish Slave Traders, who 
carried on a traffic, enormous in extent, 
and in its effects ruinous to the British 
colonies. We should tell those Slave 
Traders who come to ask our assistance, 
that we would not fight for liberty with 
one hand, and for slavery with the other ; 
and that if they wished to be rescued 
from the thraldom of their enemies, they 
must not act the tyrant to those within 
their power. In truth, as some had for- 
merly predicted, the Siave Trade was not 
destroyed, it had only changed hands. 
Trinidad no longer obtained the negroes 
so necessary for its cultivation (and here 
the hon. member stated the claims of the 
purchasers of new lands in Trinidad toa 
compensation or indemnity for the want 
of hands arising from the Abolition) ; 
but the same number of negroes, he con- 
tinued, were exported from Africa; only, 
they went to the Spanish colonies instead 
of ourown. He appealed to the British 
parliamenton the part of our own planters, 
and trusted that effectual steps would yet 
be taken for remedying so serious an 
evil. While we carried our Abolition 
Act into execution, we should endeavour 
to extend it to our neighbours, and he 
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should certainly support the Address, as 
having such a tendency. 

Mr. W. Smith heartily concurred in the 
Address, and in all the sentiments of his 
hon. friend who moved it. He thought it 
highly honourable to the House, and he 
felt it peculiarly cheering to the friends 
of the Abolition, that so general an ex- 
pression of concurrence was manifested in 
every invective which had been bestowed 
on the Slave Trade, and upon those great 
criminals, who, under the false name of 
merchants, dared to persist in those vi- 
cious practices. He thought the co-ope- 
ration of other states might have been 
obtained in a greater degree, and parti- 
cularly of Portugal and Spain. 

Mr. Stephen said, that he was glad, 
though not at all surprised, to perceive 
that there was likely to be no substan- 
tial difference of opinion in the House on 
this interesting question. He neverthe- 
less felt that it was right in him to offer a 
few remarks on some topics that had been 
introduced into the debate, especially as 
an hon. friend and near connection of his 
own (Mr. Wilberforce) was unavoidably 
absent from indisposition. The opinions 
of that gentleman would always be held 
of the first importance in questions rela- 
tive to the Slave Trade, and they were, on 
the subjects to which he should advert, so 
exactly coincident with his own, that, in 
delivering his own sentiments, he might 
fairly desire to be considered as speaking 
at the same time those of his absent friend. 
—He not only cordially approved of the 
motion (subject tothe formal alteration 
that had been suggested), but in most 
points entirely concurred in the views 
which his learned and hon. friend (Mr. 
Brougham) had so ably and eloquently 
opened. Indeed he entirely agreed with 
him in every part of his argument that he 
(Mr. 8.) had heard; but having unfor- 
tunately entered the House some time 


after his learned friend rose, he had lost 


that part of his speech in which some dis- 
satisfaction at the conduct of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers in relation to the Slave 
Trade was supposed to have been express- 
ed or implied. He therefore thought it 
probable that his learned friend’s mean- 
ing had been miisconceived: but if not, 
this was a point on which he (Mr. S.) en- 
tirely disagreed with him. It was but 
justice to the present administration to 
say, that they had shown no disinclination 
to give effect to the abolition, though some 
of them when out of office had opposed it. 





[ove 


Having become a law of the land, it was 

their duty, and he was confident also 

their inclination, to do all in their power 

to promote its object, and carry it into full 

execution. He was not aware that any 

gentlemen on the other side of the House 

differed from him in this respect; but if 
they did, sure at least he was that they 

would give him credit for the sincerity of 
his opinion. It was proved by his general 

line of conduct in that House, in which he 

had the misfortune to differ widely with 
them ; “ for I would as soon (said Mr. S.) 

affiance myself in the bonds of friendship 

with aman who had strangled my infant 
child, as lend my feeble support to an ad 
ministration disposed to violate the sacred 
duty of adhering to and enforcing the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade.’ He would 
not, however, be understood to mean that 
nothing had been omitted that could pos- 
sibly have been done. He thought the 
contrary ; for instance, he believed that 
the stationing some additional ships of 
war on the coast of Africa, for the pur- 
pose of capturing vessels engaged in a 
contraband Slave Trade, would have tend- 
ed to give greater-eflicacy to the Aboli- 
tion. But then it was but just to the 
board of admiralty te say, that they rea- 
sonably looked to the public promoters 
and friends of that measure, who are so 
intimately connected with Sierra Leone, 
and who have long been in the habit of 
communicating with the government 
boards on these subjects, for suggestions 
as to the means that might be wanted for 
enforcing the new law in Africa. Such 
suggestions had been furnished as to other 
means adapted to the same end, and had 
been readily attended to; for instance, 
the establishment of a court of vice-admi- 
ralty at Sierra Leone; and an application 
having lately been made for another ship 
of war or two to be put under the com- 
mand of commodore Columbine at Sierra 
Leone, he was able to say from authority, 
that two ships were now preparing for that 
purpose. if there had been blame in 
not adopting such a measure , sooner, 
candour demanded the confession that he 
himself and other gentle:nen on both sides 
of the House who were in the habit of 
communicating with government on such 
subjects, were more in fault than the 
Board of Admiralty.—The same might 
be truly said of what be understood his 
learned and hon. friend to have.alluded to, 
the omission to negociate with Sweden for 


the Abolition of her Slave Trade. Surely 
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it was ‘natural that his right hon. friend, 
the late secretary of state for the foreign 
department (Mr. Canning,) should be un- 
conscious that a power like Sweden, which 
had not one agricultural colony in the 
West Indies, had any interest in the Slave 
Trade, and shauld not foresee that her flag 
would be abused for the purpose of cover- 
ing the Slave Trade of other powers, when 
the most zealous and best-informed friends 
of the Abolition must tax themselves with 
the same inadvertency. True it was, that 
he and other members of the African In- 
stitution having received intimation of 
abuses of that kind, applied as a Commit- 
tee of that society to his right hon. friend 
on the subject, but this was only about a 
fortnight before the revolution in Sweden, 
which extinguished every hope of a suc- 
cessful negotiation with that power.—lIt 
would, however, be extravagant injustice 
to his right hon. friend (Mr. Canning,) and 
his right hon. friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to suppose any wantof attach- 
ment to the sacred cause of Abolition in 
either of them, considering their impor- 
tant services to it, when it was in the hands 
of their political opponents. They were 
content to augment the popularity of. an 
administration to which they were hostile, 
for the sake of carrying a measure so near 
to their hearts as the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade.—After all, he trusted ‘that 
there were no longer two partics in Par- 
liament on this great and interesting sub- 
ject. For his part, he doubted not that if 
the measure were now to be originated 
after the experience we have had, it would 
be carried without any difficulty. The 
hardest tax to which his candour could be 
subjected was that of doing justice to his 
old opponents in this cause ; and yet he 
must say, that on the face of the evidence 
by which the credulity of Parliament had 
been abused, there was room cnough for 
difference of opinion in every view but 
that of strict abstract moral principle. 
Humanity had fraudulently been enlisted 
in the service of her enemies, by pretences 
that the Abolition would produce massa- 
cres on the coast of Africa, and insurrec- 
tion, with all its revolutionary horrors, in 
the West Indies, as well as ruin to our un- 
fortunate planters, to the merchants of 
Liverpool, and the general commerce of 
the country.—He doubied not that many 
gentlemen who disliked the Slave Trade 
on moral principles as strongly as himself,. 
had been led away by these bold and 
false predictions of self-interested and pre- 





judiced men. But experience had dispel. 
led all such illusions; for these supposed 
consequences of the Abolition were in their 
nature, if real, to be immédiate. During 
between two and three years the British 
Slave Trade had been totally abolished by 
law ; yet there had been no massacres on 
the coast ; no insurrections in the colonies; 
Liverpool] had not been ruined or injured ; 
and the-general commerce of the country 
was flourishing beyond example. He 
verily believed, therefore, that gentlemen 
once zealous against the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade,’ would now, if the question 
could be revived, be found among its most 
active promoters. He could distinguish 
among them men eminent for their hu- 
manity and their attachment to the inte- 
rests of the poor; byt they had been led 
to believe that humanity itself pleaded 
against a sudden cessation of that com- 
merce.—Mr. Stephen then proceeded to 
make some observations on the speech of 
Mr. Marryatt.. His hon. friend was al- 
ways entitled to the attention of the House 
from the good sense and perspicuity which 
never failed to distinguish his argunients, 
but more especially on.a question like the 
present, on account of his, known con- 
nexions, both public and private, with the 
sugar colonies. [Mr. M. is colonial agent 
for ‘Triuidada, as well as an eminent West 
India'merchant.} He was therefore pecu- 
liarly happy to hear his strong and im- 
pressive condemnation of the Slave Trade, 
on principles of humanity and justice. 
He certainly agreed with his hon. friend 
that we were bound not only by those 
principles, but in just attention ‘to the in- 
terests of our ewn colonics, to use our best 
endeavours with foreign powers to induce 
them to follow our example, and to re- 
nounce their shares of that detestable com- 
merce. But he could not admit -to him, 
that if we unfortunately failed in those en- 
deavours, all the evils of the Abolition 
would be ours, and all the benefits theirs. 
On the contrary, our colonies, supposing 
the Abolition to be effectual, would ac- 
quire a great increase of interior strength, 
while the foreign colonies would be*pro- 
gressively weakened, and endangered by 
the effects of their opposite system.—Suill 
less could he admit that we had gained no- 
thing by the Abolition, or even that the 
trade had not in practice been greatly 
diminished; he should be sorry so to 
undervalue the effects of a measure which 
had been the best boast of the country, 
and the times we live in; and the greatest 
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compensation for the crimes and miseries 
of the age. Much had been done, though 
much, he admitted, still remained to do: 
a vast proportion of the former export of 
slaves from Africa had been cut off, and 
the contraband trade, though probably 
great, was trifling when compared with 
the legalized commerce that before pre- 
vailed under the British flag.—But if the 
yeverse of all this were true; if the ex- 
portation from Africa had not been dimi- 
nished by a single slave, still he would be 
far from admitting that we had gained no- 
thing from the Abolition. We had at 
Jeast delivered ourselves as a nation from 
the guilt and shame of authorizing that 
cruel and opprobrious traffic ; and _ this, 
in his mind, was an advantage above all 
price.—If we had effected nothing more, 
he should rejoice and bless God to the last 
hour of his life for that happy deliverance. 
The treatment of the trade when carried 
on by foreigners, by the. consent of their 
own legislature, was a subject of very dif- 
ficult consideration. He could not at pre- 
sent agree with his hon. friend (Mr. 
Marryatt,) that we could warrantably 
compel them to relinquish it, though the 
proposition that the act is in its nature 
piracy, and such as all nations not involved 
in the same guilt have acommon right and 
duty to-suppress, was by no means so un- 
tenable as some gentlemen seemed to sup- 
pose. But there was a wide medium be- 
tween prohibiting the. trade to indepen- 
dent countries, and contracting commer- 
cial or defensive alliances with those who 
chose to persist in it. He hoped never to 
see a treaty with the new South American 
powers by which this country could be 
called on to give them any auxiliary aid 
or protection, unless the abolition of their 
Slave Trade was one of its stipulations. It 
would be reason enough for avoiding such 
a compact, that their exposure to convul- 
sions while their population is increased by 
that commerce, and their interior weak- 
ness ina military view, must make their 
defence when no longer supported by a 
mother-country in Europe, extremely 
onerous and dangerous to an ally. But 
their prosecuting the Slave Trade was also 
a positive prejudice to us; especially by 


~making it extremely difficult to carry our 


own prohibitory laws into effect, and by 
frustrating our efforts to civilize Africa, 
and profit by her innocent commerce. 
We had strong ground here to negociate 
upon with allies for whose freedom and 
independence we were struggling; and 





we had an unquestionable right to make 
their renouncing the Slave Trade the con- 
dition of our further support ; though he 
was not prepared to-say that it would be 
right under the circumstances of the case 
to do so. It must be admitted that the 
court of Brazil would have great difficulties 
in acceding to such a demand, however 
well disposed to adopt our own principles. 
—As to subjects: of our allies carrying on 
a contraband Slave Trade from . England, 
or by means of their residence here, the 
case clearly ought not to be endured. If 
the existing penalties were found insuf- 
ficient, as the case of the Commercio de 
Rio seemed to prove, they ought to be in- 
creased, and persons who so abused our 
hospitality, though they might be clothed 
with a public character, ought to be sent 
with ignominy out of the country.—His 
hon. friend had said, that among the sa- 
critices which we had made in renouncing 
what he admitted to be a detestable com- 
merce, we had imposed a great hardship 
on the settlers in Trinidada, who had em- 
barked their capitals there, relying on 
being able to procure slaves to cultivate | 
their lands. ‘This proposition he must 
intirely deny: no such hardships could 
be with any colour of reason alleged. If 
any person had settled in Trinidada, or 
embarked capital in the purchase of lands 
there, since the island first came under his 
Majesty’s dominion, relying on its being a 
place where he should be able to buy or 
import slaves, or even to cultivate his lands 
by slave labour, as in our other sugar colo- 
nies, he had speculated without any autho- 
tity or encouragement from his Majesty’s 
government, and in opposition to express 
and authoritative declarations on the sub- 
ject. Both Mr. Pitt and lord Sidmouth, 
when in administration, had publicly 
disavowed having any design to acquire 
in Trinidada a new slave colony.—The 
latter had with some indignation disclaim- 


_ ed in that House the having any such pur- 


pose; and it had been generally given 
out and understood, that this new island, 
far from being settled on the same prin- 
ciples with our old sugar colonies, was to 
furnish a happy contrast to them, and be- 
come a farm of experiment, by means of 
which the practicability of an improved 
and beneficial system of colonization in 
the West Indies was to be ascertained.— 
(Cries of hear! hear! especially from 
Mr. Canning.) If, under such circum- 
stances, any British proprietor in that 
island was disappointed in his speculations 
1 
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by the Abolition, he had clearly only his 
own folly and rashness to b!ame.—Mr. S. 
adverting tothe form of the resolutions 
and address as proposed by Mr. Broug- 
ham, admitted that it might be irregular 
to insert in an Address of this kind to the 
crown a pledge or declaration of what the 
House iniended hereafter todo. Itwould, 
he agreed, be better to put that part of the 
Address into the form of a separate resolu- 
tion, as his right hon. friend had suggested. 
But he saw no objection whatever to the 
House now resolving that such a measure 
as was generally described should be taken 
early in the next session of Parliament. 
The motion did not propose to pledge the 
House to any specific measure, but that 
some law for the more effectual execution 
of the Act for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade was necessary, no man who knew 
the case could doubt.—-If ihere were no 
other defect in the law as -it stood, the 
provisions as to appeals from condemna- 
tion of negroes as prize, or as forfeitures, 
for the purpose of restoring them to free- 
dom, would clearly want some emenda- 
tion. Here Mr. Stephen described some 
great inconveniences that arise, as the law 
stands, from such appea!s, by which the 
state of the negroes, as slave o¢ free, may 
be kept for years in suspense. He-men- 
tioned also an important and difficult ques- 
tion depending before the lords commis- 
sioners of appeals in prize causes, as to the 
effect of the American Abolition Act upon 
claims for Africans unlawfully carried 
under the American flag*.—He professed 
-himself to be of opinion with Mr. Broug- 
ham, that the penalties for contraband 
Slave Trade, when carried on by British 
subjects, ought to be increased: the of- 
fence was, in its nature, piracy and mur- 
der! for it could rarely, if ever, happen, 
that a cargo of slaves could be carried 
across the Atlantic without some lives 
being lost, from the effects of their illegal 
imprisonment. Unlawful homicide, pro- 
ceeding from wilful violence, perpetrated 
from the most sordid of motives, could 
not, he thought, be consistently treated as 
an ordinary case of contraband trade, 
and punished only with the ordinary 
penalties of forfeiture of the property en- 
gaged in it. Upon the first renunciation, 
indeed, of a trade so long unfortunately 
sanctioned by law, it might have been 
thought too strong a course to apply those 





* This has since been happily decided 
in-favour of the African captives, 





penalties which its moral character would 
well justify; but if British subjects were 
found abandoned enough to prosecute a 
trade in human blood, in defiance of the 
laws of their country, Parliament would be 
bound to put a stop to such atrocious 
crimes, by the terror of adequate punish- 
ments. 

Mr, Canning concurred entirely in the 
motion both for the Address and the Ke. 
solution, pledging the House to fyrther 
measures. He thought that those should 
should only be generally alluded to—for 
he was against coming to any specific Re- 
solution on so grave a matter as the creas 
tion of a new felony, without mature de- 
liberation ; and while it might be ascribed — 
to the House being heated with the ho. 
nourable mover’s address. The reasons 
which justified the punishment as crimes, 
of acts once permitted, were, either that 
the temptations to commit them were so 
strong as to overcome any ordinary appre- 
hensiou of a pecuniary nature, and to ren- 
dec the commission of them extremely 
frequent ; or, that the means of conceal- 
ment were very easy. In such cases it 
was found necessary to provide other 
checks, and to consider the acts as objects 
of penal sanction. He did not say that 
the Slave Trade might not fall within the 
scope of this proposition ; but neither could 
he at once say that it did fall within it. 
All he contended for was, caution and de- 
lay in so delicate a matter, and one in- 
volving so many weighty considerations. 
He agreed, however, in the reprobation of 
the Slave Trade, and the violators of the 
law who still practised it; and trusted, 
that every means would be used to detect 
and punish such great enormities, whatever 
persons might happen to be involved. 
(Hear! hear !)—With respect to the Fo- 
reign Slave Trade, he feared the difficulties 
had been underrated. The Spanish and 
Portuguese governments had been blamed 
for not joining in the Abolition by some 
gentlemen; and the hon. mover had in- 
sinuated, by his manner of treating this 
subject, some blame against the govern- 
ment of this country, for not prevailing 
upon those allies todo so. But had gen- 
tlemen duly reflected on the situation in 
which those governments were placed at 
the moment when it was said our negotia- 
tions ought to have begun, for this pur- 
pose? ‘The government of Spain was pro- 
viding for its self-defence, and was con- 
stantly shifting its seat under the pressure 
of a powerful enemy ;_ and the govexn- 
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ment of Portugal had just removed its 
seat from Europe to South America, where 
it was placed in the midst of those whose 
prejudices were the most inveterate, and 
whose interests, real or supposed, were 
tle largest in favour of the Slave Trade. 
This was not the moment to attempt such 
changes. Suppose, to put a parallel case, 
that this country had’ been invaded, and 


the government driven over to Jamaica, | 
would that be the point of time when the | 


Abolition would most easily have been 
carried ? We must observe, however, that, 
after all, the Americans were the great 
Slave Traders. He had stated his opinion 
upon this point when the hon. mover 
first brought forward this subject, and he 
must still repeat it. He was certainly 
confirmed in it by the knowledge of a ma- 
terial fact, that the American government 
granted licences to vessels engaged in car- 
rying on the Slave Trade, and thus made 
itself a party to the violation of its own 
laws, and asharer in the profits arising 
from the Slave Trade. The right hon. 
ent. bestowed an encomium on the ef- 
forts of Mr. Pitt, for the Abolition, and 
denied that Trinidad had ever been in- 
tended as a Slave Colony; and therefore 
there could be no ground for the compen- 
sition claimed by an hon. member (Mr. 
Marryatt,) in behalf of the planters of that 
island as an indemnity for the supposed 
losses from the Abolition. They had pur- 
chased, under an understanding that the 
Slave Trade never would be permitted ‘in 
that island. On this point he could speak 
with.the more confidence, because he had 
brought forward this subject in the year 
1802, after the peace had ceded Trinidad 
to this country, and had obtained a pledge 
from the noble lord (lord Sidmouth), then 
at the head of the government, that the 
grants of land in that island should be 
made on the express understanding that 
the Slave Trade should not be extended to 
it. Mr. -Canning concluded with pro- 
fessing, that no man was more anxious 
than himself to see this detestable traffic 
completely destroyed, and that he heartily 
concurred in that motion as having such a 
tendency. : 
Mr. Hibbert said: He did not rise to 
Oppose the motion of his hon. friend, or 
to attempt to diminish the impressions 
made by his eloquence, and by that of 
others who had followed him in the same 
strain. If he had at another time, objected, 
Upon the ground of its inexpediency and 
impracticability, to a measure which was 








not then the law of the country, he knew 
what was now his duty in deference to 
what is the law of the country. He had 
at no time denied that an Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, could it be effected, would be. 
a vast benefit to humanity, but he had 
opposed the act for abolition, because he 
believed that it would deprive the British 
colonies of all possible means of recruiting 
their population, leaving at the same time 
the rival colonies of France, and of other 


‘nations in possession of those means, and 


consequently failing to effect the good. 
it pretended to confer upon Africa. The 
proposition before the House shewed, that 
hitherto experience had only confirmed his 
opinion, for, at the time when we abo- 
‘lished our slave trade, we had no reason 
to reckon upon those favourable events, 
which have given us, as it were, almost an 
entire control over the intercourse between 
Africa and the West Indies, and enabled 
us to approach to an interruption, for a 
short interval, at least, of the traffic in 
slaves upon the African coasts. This he 
had ever conceived to be the most proba- 
ble, nay, the only possible means of ef- 
fecting a real and complete abolition: 
But although the cards which had been 
put into our hands, had been better than 
we had a right to expect, yet, after doing 
the best we could with them, his hon. 
friend was that night complaining to the 
House that the miseries on the African 
coast were continued, foreign colonies 
supplied, and that the old British colonies 
were suffering by anunequal competition : 
he did not wonder that it was so, that our 
efforts to stop the trade of our allies, had 
even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, been ineffectual; for besides 
what had been so ably urged on this part 
of the subject by the hon. gent. who had 
spoken last, our allies might say to us, 
You did not think of abolisaing thistrade 
till your colonies were prospering under 
high cultivation, and until by their means 
you had established a marine which has 
given you the dominion of the sea ; and, 
when you were already master of the sea, 
you yet took twenty years for discussion 
before you would deprive your colonies of 
this resource, call not upon us then, who 
have made no such progress and whose 
colonies are only beginning to flourish, 
to adopt without hesitation and without 
mitigation a law which you {ourselves 
have so reluctantiy and so gradually 
adopted. 
Of all the West India islands, he was 
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most acquainted with Jamaica, and after 
the most diligent enquiry, he was satisfied 
that into that island there had not been il- 
legally imported one single negro since 
the Abolition Act took effect. Yet Ja- 
maica, he was well persuaded, from the 
most authentic reports, was, in spite of all 
that humane regulations could do, declining 
in its black population. He had heard it 
said, in the course of this debate, that if 
such were the case in any of our colonies, 
the blame rested on the colonists, by their 
having been backward to adapt them- 
selves to their new situation, and to make 
those wise and humane provisions for the 
support of their population, which the act 
of Abolition called for. He was one that 
believed that in all our old colonies laws 
calculated for this purpose had Jong 
existed, but he recollected that when the 
measure of Abolition was debating, its 
advocates had said: Of what avail are 
laws betwixt the master and the slave ? 
pass but this act and it will do more than 
volumes of legislation to secure the hu- 
mane treatment ofthe slaves, for it will 
then become the evident interest of the 
master to support their numbérs by good 
usage instead of wasting their lives, by 
hard labour and scanty food, as he will be 
tempted to do as long as he remains secure 
that he can replace them by purchase.— 
Such had been the argument then used, 
_ the fallacy of which would soon appear, 

for although the Abolition act had passed, 
and the interest of the planters had re- 
ceived the wished for direction, yet, it 
would be found that the population of Ja- 
maica could not be maintained.—He 
thought it was somewhat soon for his hon. 
friend to assume the tone he had done in 
speaking of all that related to this trade. 
His hon. friend surely forgot that the acts 
of parliament were still upon the table, 
and but three years ago were in force, which 
not only tolerated but expressly encou- 
raged and stimulated, as intimately con- 
nected with the prosperity of the kingdom, 
that trade which was now the object of such 
unqualified reprobation. Itwastoosoon he 
thought also to pass a decisive opinion upon 
the political consequence of what we had 
done. The time he looked to with dread, 
and which would indeed present the sub- 
ject under a new aspect, would be when 
France was again in possession of exten- 
sive colonies in the West Indies. Culti- 
vating them as she would do, under 
every advantage of a free and unin- 
terrupted intercourse with the coast of 





Alrica; through their means possessing a 
formidable body of experienced seamen, 
and beginning to rival us upon our old 
domain, theocean, ata time too, when our 
own colonies, hitherto a main support of 
our naval power, should be fast going to 
decay. At that time, which he believed 
would arrive, it must greatly add to our 
grief and vexation, a grief and vexation in 
which he should heartily partake, if on 
turning our eyes to the coast of Africa we 
should see that we had effected no revolu- 
tion there in favour of humanity. That 
the same disregard of civil liberty, the 
same unprotected state of property, still. 
continued among that people to impede 
civilization, and to perpetuate the crime 
and miseries which we had fondly be- 
lieved would cease with the sacrifice we 
had made.—Meantime, he could not but 
agree with his hon. friend, that we should 
under our present circumstances use every 
possible effort to put an end to any illicit 
trade which might exist among ourselves, 
and to check or discourage the trade, more . 
or less direct, of other nations, by which 
the foreign colonies continued to be sup- 
plied with slaves, and he should therefore 
give his support to the Address. - 

Mr. Brougham said, that as there had 
been in the course of the discussion no 
material opposition given to what he had. 
siated in his speech, he should not feel it 
necessary to make any reply. He should 
however, offer an explanation as to one 


-or two points on which he had been mis- 


understood. He did not intend to reflect 
upon the sincerity or diligence of his Ma- 
jesty’s government in seconding the Abo- 
lition Act—he was willing to give them 
credit for both ; but he could not help re- 
gretting that they had been able to effect 
so little in carrying the objectof the address 
presented to the crown by both Houses 
four years ago. It had been said, that the 
slave trade had not been materially dimi- 
nished by our abolition acts. Nothing could 
bemore unfounded. After mentioning se- 
veral other proofs, he said it might be 
enough to instance the reduced prices of 
slaves on the coast since the acts passed ; 
instead of 100 dollars, they now sold for 20 : 
a reduction wholly owing to the lessened 
demand, for no man could pretend that the 
supply had been increased. He con- 
tended, therefore, that great progress had 
been made towards the complete abolition 
of the traffic, and only wished to accele- 
rate it. 1t had been said, by a right hon. 
gent, (Mr. Canning,) that the American 
2 
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overnment gave licences to ships to 
evade the American abolition laws. This 
he took upon hiraself flatly to contradict. 
The right hon. gent.’s statement was 
utterly improbable, and would be found to 
have originated in total misinformation. 
He ventured to deny it upon the positive 
authority of those most intimately con- 
nected with the American government, 
most inthe confidence of that government, 
and most likely to know the truth or false- 
hood of such an assertion. It was impos- 
sible for any man to have been more 

tossly deceived than the right hon. gent. 
had been in this particular—he spoke 
without the slightest partiality towards 
the Americans, excepting only on account 
of their exertions in favour of the aboli- 
tion; but fairness and truth compelled 
him, as it had forced others, who could not 
be suspected of undue partialities towards 
America (Messrs. Stephen and Wilber- 
force,) upon a former occasion distinctly 
to repel such insinuations. With respect 
to the measure of which he had given no- 
tice for making the traffic in slaves a fe- 
lony, he was confirmed in his sentiments 
by all that had passed that night, as well as 
by every consultation he had had with the 
most.enlightened and able persons in the 
House. And he concluded—after shortly 
replying to some objections thrown out on 
this head—with exhorting the House to 
prepare for taking such steps as alone 
could do justice to its own feelings, pre- 
serve its consistency, and thoroughly ex- 
tirpate the traffic ; namely, a statutory de- 
claration, punishing those deeds as crimes 
and felonies, which were, in their whole 
nature, most felonious and criminal. He 
had no objection whatever to separate the 
Resolution pledging the House, from the 
Address ; and the Address was carried ac- 
cordingly nem. con. 

Mr. Brougham then moved the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was also carried 
unanimously: “* That this House has learnt, 
with great surprise and indignation, the 
attempts which have recently been made 
to evade the prohibitions of the Act abo- 
lishing the African slave trade ; and that 


this House will, early in the next session of 


parliament, take into its consideration such 
measures as may tend to prevent such 
daring violations of the law.” 

[Vote or Crevit Bru.] The Chan- 
cellor.of the Exchequer moved the order 
of the day for the third reading of the 
Vote of Credit Bill. On the question bes 
ang put, 

VoL, Xvit. 





Mr. Whitbread rose and said, that hav- 
ing forborne to bring forward any motion 
on the state of the nation, seeing that the 
general attention of the public was fixed 
upon one great question, he thought it 
better to postpone any observations he 
had to offer, as well upon the general si- 
tuation of the affairs of the country, as 
upon what might take place between this 
and the next session of Parliament, to 
some of the stages of the bill upon the 
table. But before he sliould proceed to 
the consideration of these topics, he must 
be allowed to make a remark upon the 
manner in which the public business had 
been transacted in that House, during the 
last six weeks. Gentlemen must recol- 
lect the late sittings, and the unusual and 
unprecedented fatigue of attendance, to 
which they had been uninterruptedly con- 
strained to submit within the whole of that 
period. Sufficient time was not allowed for 
the dueconsideration of public business. To 
suit the views of the minister,who wished to 
get rid of Parliament as soon as he could, 
the members of that House, who were not 
inclined to abandon their duty, were com~ 
pelled to devote night after night, without 
rest. or intermission, to watch the precipi=« 
tate progress of the many important pub- 
lic measures which had been so inconve~ 
niently forced together, within that short 
space of time. ‘The consequence was; 
that the session, laborious perhaps beyond 
example, was still. insufficient to allow of | 
that just, and deliberate, and ample dis« 
cussion, which it was of the very essence 
of the constitution of that House to be- 
stow upon public business. If this prac~ 
tice were to be persevered in, that House 
would, by and by,become a cypher inthe 
state, possessing probably still all the 
forms of unfettered deliberation, but inca- 
pable of controuling a corrupt or profli- 
gate administration, and, in reality, exer 
cising its functions only in registering the 
edicts of the executive government, upon 
whose conduct it should constitutionally 
be a vigilant and effectual check. How- 
ever monstrous such a state of things 
would be, he could assure gentlemen, that 
the transition was not, so difficult or ex- 
travagant, as might at first be thought, if 
the course pursued in the present session 
should be followed in future Parliaments. 
For himself he could discover in printi« 
ple no great difference, between registers 
ing, with insulting, because unnieanitig, 
forms, the decrees of a government; and 
passing the measures of a minister witlh« 

a 
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‘ut sufficient examination, and upon hasty 
and imperfect, and consequently ineffec- 
‘tual discussion. ' If mature deliberation 
was essential to the’ performance of their 
legislative functions, to deprive that House 
of the opportunity of such deliberation, 
would be to destroy the first principle of 
its institution. How far the manner of 
conducting public business during the 
‘latter part of the present session, might 
have a tendency that way, he should leave 
to the House to decide; but thus much 
he felt it necessary to say upon the sub- 
‘ject, before the Parliament should sepa- 
rate, as he considered the practice he had 
alluded to, not only productive of much 
present inconvenience, but pregnant with 
future mischief, 

With respect to the arrangement of 
public business in future sessions, he had 
been given to understand, that it was the 
‘intention of the right hon. gent. (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) to propose 
a regulation, which would in a great mea- 
sure obviate the inconvenience of which 
he had been complaining. The principle 
-of that regulation was, that notices and 
-orders of the day should take precedence 
‘of each other on alternate days. That 
such an arrangement would be attended 
with some advantages he was ready to 
admit, but he must protest against the 
principle, that the House, by adopting 
any resolution on the subject, should put 
At out of the power of any member to 
take a motion without previous notice or 
regard to such an arrangement. Occa- 
sions, when it might be necessary to make 
motions in that summary manner, would 
not often occur, but unquestionably when- 
ever they should arise, it would be incon- 
sistent even with the object of the right 
hon. gent. himself, that an arrangement, 
“- made for the convenience of the House, 

should operate to the disadvantage of the 
public interest, by precluding the right 
ef submitting any motion on a sudden, 
“when delay would be fatal to the object 
ef such motion. It was upon the princi- 
‘ ple, that delay might be attended with in- 
jurious consequences, that according to 
the established usage of the House, pre- 
_cedence was uniformly given to notices. 
With this reservation, therefore, of the 
-right of dispensing with the form of no- 
tice in cases of an urgent description, he 
should feel no objection to the regulation 
intended to be proposed by the rightbon. 
gentleman. 


-- Before, however, he should proceed to 
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call the attention of the House to the im. 
portant considerations arising out of, and 


‘connected with, the bill upon the table, it 


might not be altogether amiss to say a 
few words upon some subjects of a more . 
limited though not less interesting descrip- 
tion, which had been incidentally brought 
before the House in the course of the ses- 
sion. The first of these was the case of 
the seaman Jeffery. With respect to this 
case, he was bound to do the Admiralt 
board the justice to declare, that they had 
shewn a most laudable anxiety to inquire 
into and ascertain every circumstance 
connected in any degree with it. It was 
likewise due from himself to that board 
to acknowledge his sense of the attention 
with which they communicated to him all 
the information they received respecting 
this unfortunate man. The result of these 
communications and of the publication 
which had recently appeared, and which 
gentlemen must have read in the publie 
prints, was a thorough conviction in his 
mind, that Jeffery had been taken off the 
island by an American vessel, after hav- 
ing remained there several days, and that 
he either now was, or lately had been 
working at his trade of a blacksmith, at 
Beverley in America. He hoped that 
the noble marquis at the head of the fo- 
reign department, would therefore take, 
if he had not already done so, immediate 
steps to procure the return of Jeffery, and 
his restoration to his family and friends. | 
Another subject, upon which it was his 
intention to have troubled the House at 
some length, if the session had lasted long 
enough to have. afforded him an opportu- 
nity, was the report made to the House 
upon the conduct of certain officers of the 
exchequer, on the late occasion of fund- 
ing exchequer bills. It was painful to 
press the necessity of removing any pub- 
lic officer, particularly when he was far 
advanced in life, and not in affluent cir- 
cumstances, except in cases of very gross 
and aggravated misconduct. But it was 
actually impossible for’ any one, who 
should read the report, to which-he al- 
luded, to entertain the least doubt, not 
alone of the propriety, but of the indis- 
pensabie necessity, of removing sir John 
Peter from the office he held. With re- 
spect to Mr. Planta, he felt it due to him 
to declare, that it was most obvious from 
the report, that that gentleman had con- 
ducted himself not only as an honest, but 
as a faithful and meritorious officer, and 
that not the slightest shadow of blame 
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was in any shape imputable to him, 


‘Against Dr. Cudlipp, the third paymaster 


of exchequer bills, he had nothing to say. 
That gentleman was in the country at the 
time of the transaction to which he was 
pointing the attention of the House, and 
consequently could neither be a party to, 
nor responsible for the disgraceful mis- 
conduct exposed inthe report. But there 
was another person in the office, who was 
deeply implicated in the transaction ;— 
whose conduct had been as reprehensible 
as that of sir John Peter—he meant Mr. 
Palethorp. The criminal impropriety of 
his conduct was greatly aggravated by 
the prevaricating manner in which he 
gave his evidence before the Committee, 

aving by his evasions and shuffling an- 
swers, detained them for hours in extort- 
ing facts from him, which he might have 
disclosed in three minutes, had he been 
disposed to give his evidence plainly and 
honestly. A man, who had so miscon- 
ducted himself in office, and had given 
such a testimony, ought not on any ac- 
count to be suffered to retain his situation. 
These were points, however, which he 
must now leaveto the discretion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, relying 
with confidence that his decision, under 
the circumstances he had stated, must be 
alike consistent with propriety, and satis- 
factory to public justice. He also took 
that opportunity to suggest to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the necessity of 
making some alteration in the system of 
the exchequer bill office ;—if that could 
be called system, which, as appeared from 
the report of the Committee, was a scene 
of the most disgraceful irregularity, con- 
fusion and mobbing. 

But to come now to the question im- 
mediately under consideration... The bill 
before the House in effect called upon 
them not only for a vote of credit, but for 
avote of confidence also. By the in- 
crease or diminution of the sum they were 
thus about to place at the disposal of his 
Majesty’s ministers,they would effectualiy 
enable them to put off, or inevitably 
oblige them to hasten, the meeting of par- 
liament. In the course of the session, 


. then nearly at an end, many events had 


taken place whichwere wholly unexpected. 
But there. was one, and a most important 
event it was, which though at one time 
daily and hourly expected, had neverthe- 
Jess not taken place—he meant the disso- 
lution of the present administration, (a 
Jaugh from the ministerial benches). As 





soon as the gentlemen on the other side 

had recovered from their expected smile-of 

derision, he would take occasion to bring ; 
some fewcircumstances to their recollection, 

which would show, perhaps, even to these 

right hon. gentlemen themselves, that the 

expectation of their fall was neither idle 

nor extravagant. He should only beg 

the House to consider how the right hon., 
the leading member of the administration 
stood, or could stand, in the just. estimation, 
of the country. When_they looked to 
the manner in which the first lord of the 
admiraity had. been appointed to that 
office,and called to mind the circumstances 
of that right hon. gent.’s recent public 
conduct, could they, he would ask, bring. 
themselves for a moment to suppose that 
an administration so acting and so com-. 
posed, was eptitled to their confidence or 
that of the nation? In pointing at the 
right hon, gent. at the head of the admi- 
ralty : he was ready to admit all the worth 
of his private character, and all his, merits 
as a: useful colleague: but he must still 
contend, that, as a public man, he had 
sunk considerably in character, in cone 
sequence of the course he had thought, 
proper of lace to pursue in that House; 
and that the appointment of a person so 
circumstanced to one of the. most impor- 
tant situations.in the government, . was 
highly indecent, and could not fail to, ex- 
cite the disgust and exasperate the in- 
flamed and dissatisfied feelings of the 
country. That this was the case had been 
made abundantly manifest by the recep- 
tion with which that right hon. gent, had 
met from his former constituents; when 
on being appointed a teller of the exche- 
quer he vacated his seat, and, instead of 
being re-elected as he wished was decided- 
ly rejected as he deserved to be, by the 
electors of Cambridgeshire. After this 
mortifying defeat in the county he had 
so long represented, the right hon. gent. 
was lost to that House, till a vacancy. was 
made for him, and he was returned for St. 
Germains. All this time it was unsettled 
whether that right hon. gent. should be 
appointed to the office now held by him, 
The doubts and differences and distractions 
which prevailed in the cabinet respecting 
the. manner of bringing him into office, 
kept the appointment in suspence for 
some weeks. Atlength however the dis- 
tractions were composed or compromised, 
the right hon, gent. accepted the office, 
and though he had not at the time .taken 
his seat for St. Germains, was obliged to 
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go back, to be re-elected, to that borough, 
having taken office, after his foriner re- 
turn. 

But this was not all. He would beg 
leave to state to the House how that right 
hon. gent. otherwise stood, unconnected 
with the circumstances of his recent ac- 
ceptance of office, or the particular services 
which obtained it for him. It must be 
in the recollection of gentlemen, that that 
right hon. gent. had held the office of se- 
cretary of state for the home department 
in the administration of lord Sidmouth, who 
felt bound to resign his office when he 
found tliat he could not obtain the con- 
fidence of a larger majority than 38. 
Such a reduction of the numbers of his 
supporters in that House was considered a 
sufficient intimation, that the confidence 
of the House of Commons was withdrawn, 
and a very strong reason for his retiring.— 
But the administration still had a majority. 
He'well remembered too the manner in 
whieh that right hon, gent. treated his bill 
to suspend the army of reserve then in 
progress through the House, when the 
result of a division on a-question arising 
out of it, obliged him and his colleagues 
tc abdicate their offices. Lord Liverpool 
was another of those who retired from ad- 
ministration on that occasion. There 
were ‘several others in office at present 
who had’ been in the same situation, but it 
was unnecessary to go through the whole 
list. What he had already stated was 
sufficient to shew how the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s sentiments must have been al- 
tered ‘since that period. Such were his 
feelings then: what are they now? 

Immediately “after the decision of the 
question respecting the Walcherenenquiry 
by a majority against the minister, the 
right hon. gent. accepted the tellership 
of the exchequer, by which he vacated 
his seat! His last vote before his leaving 
the House was ina minority. In hisreturn 
to parliament he found his colleagues in 
the same disastrous condition, and he gave 
his first vote after his return ina minority, 
and that too upon a question which was 
represented by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as one of vital importance to 
the nation. He who despaired of carry- 
ing on the government with a majority in 
his fayour, went out of parliament leaving 
ministers in a minority; he returned to 
parliament to find them in aminority ; and 
yet these ministers still retained their 
places, and the right hon. gent. himself 
had not only accepted of office with them, | 
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and notwithstanding the repeated minori- 
ties in which they had been left,he must be 
supposed to consider office even under such 
circumstances as a post of honour. The 
House would recollect, that in the debate 
on the Catholic petitions the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had argued, that though 
the question were carried, if not bya large 
majority, it ought not to be acted upon; ag 
a measure of such magnitude and national 
importance, and which would make 
so material an alteration in the whole 
system of our municipal policy, could 
not be safely adopted, when the opinion 
of parliament was nearly balanced, and 
the decision rested only upon a_nar- 
row majority. What then was the state of 
the administration in the efficiency of 
which the nation wasso deeply interested ? 
When it succeeded either in proposing or 
resisting measures in that House, was it 
not standing upon the narrowest majority 
that ever an administration dared to rest 
upon? Was it then to be endured that 
any set of men in such a situation should 
claim to be entitled to confidence, or 
think to go on with the conduct of public 
affairs ? 

He had dwelt thus long upon this topic 
with a view to shew, that the opinions of 
the right hon. gent. now at the head of the 
admiralty, of lord Liverpool, and of the 
others to whom he had alluded, had been 
very materially changed, since the former 
resignation of office. Whether they had 
changed for the better, or for the worse, 
was'quite another question. They, he 
had no doubt, would assert the affirmative, | 
but he could have no hesitation to declare 
and to maintain the negative. One great 
practical lesson, however, might be des 
rived by the parliament and the country, 
from the continuance in office, namely, 
that the influence of the crown could now 
maintain an administration in power with- 
out the confidence of that House, This 


' was now an indisputable and incontrover- 


tible fact, however inconsistent it may be 
with the principles or dangerous to the ex- 
istence of the British constitution. What 
but such an unconstitutional influence 
could have supported in office a minister, 
who had been so often and so signally de- 
feated, and upon so many important ques~ 
tions, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been during the present session? The 
right hon. gentleman had been defeated 
in the nomination of the different commit= 
tees appointed during the session to prose 
cute the important inquiries connect 
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with economy and reform. He hadgin the 
first place, been defeated in the nomination 
of the finance committee, that committee, 
from whose labours so much important in- 
formation was derived, and from whose 
future exertions so much public good was 
to be looked for; or, if not totally defeat- 
ed, the result, at least, was different from 
what it would have been according to his 
wishes. ; 

He had been defeated in a still more re- 
cent instance in the bullion committee, for 
the appointment of which, and for the be- 
neficial results of the profound and en- 
lightened investigations in which it had 
been engaged, the public was indebted to 
an hon. friend of his (Mr. Horner). That 
committee had already made one report, 
which was on the table, and though he 
had not had time to make himself quite 
master of it, he was persuaded, that the 
nation would derive essential advantage 
from the important facts, and the sound 
and liberal suggestions it contained upon 
that most difficult and interesting subject 
—the state of the national currency.. 'The 
right hon. gent. who was a member of 


. that committee, when a question was to be 


decided in it respecting the restriction of 
cash issues from the bank, a question es- 
sentially connected with the interest of 
the whole commercial body, came down 
to the committee with all the force he 
could muster, determined to oppose that 
part of the report, and was defeated by a 
majority of fourteen to four. This defeat 
was the more remarkable because the right 
hon. gent. considered the whole as a sub- 
ject of vital importance, and had conse- 
quently assembled all the members he 
could influence to stifle that part of the re- 
port of which he disapproved. Whether 
after his disappointment the right hon. 
gent. will look upon the question as of the 
same Consequence is not quite so certain ; 
but unquestionably the majority of the 
Committee, sensible of the evils brought 
upon the country by the restriction, and 
anxious to lay the foundation of some re- 
medy, resisted the views of the right hon. 
gent. ; and to their firmness it was owing, 
that the House and the public have now 
the benefit of that part of the report, which 
it was his intention to strangle at its birth. 

Notwithstanding the ~great inconveni- 
ence suffered by the public from the pre- 
sent state of national currency, an incon- 
venience now more severely felt than at 
any previous period, it was not his opinion, 
that the evil was of very recent growth, 





He appfehended that the calamity, now so 
sensibly felt, had 6riginated in 1797, when 
the restriction was first imposed. It had 
been then predicted, that, if the restriction 
should continue but three months, the 
country would be ruined ; yet that re- 
striction had continued until it was feared 
it would become permanent: and though 
national ruin had not followed, great and 
extensive public embarrassment had been 
the consequence. It was upon a vital 
question of this description, and under 
such circumstances, that the prime minister 
of England had been foiled by a majority 
of fourteen to four, and yet that minister 
dared still to cling to office. If Mr. Pitt, 
the author of that restriction, possessing as 
he did the unlimited confidence of a great 
majority of that House, and of the nation, 
had been defeated in such a way, it would 
have shaken his administration. The right 
hon. gent. however, having sustained the 
defeat, not only outlived the shock, but, 
Antzeus-like, seemed to derive fresh vigour 
from prostration ; maintaining his admi- 
nistration, and calling for unlimited confi- 
dence from that House and from the coun- 
try ! 

Unable to give such confidence to such 
men, and not seeing in what manner three 
millions of money could be well applied, 
he thought the vote proposed much too 
large. He most certainly could not ex- 
tend such confidence to the present admi- 
nistration, as to place at their disposal se 
large a sum, without knowing any certain 
and definite service to which it was to be 
applied. The sum was infinitely too large, 
and the confidence too great, for him to 
accede to the measure. They all knew 
well, that the King’s minister had post- 
poned the meeting of parliament this year 
to the latest’ possible period; and they 
must all equally well know, that he was 
determined to get rid of parliament as 
soon as he possibly could. What then 
was the natural inference, but that if he 
should obtain this Vote of Credit, he 
would avail himself of it, to keep parlia- 
ment from assenibling to the latest possi- 
ble day? What he had already done, the 
right hon. gent. would do again, ‘and he 
must repea: the assertion, that he had poste 
poned the meeting of parliament this ses- 
sion, not upon public grounds, but for his 
own private political purposes,—that he 
had not advised his. Majesty to assemble 
his parliament, until the last guinea was 
spent, and he was unable to go on longer, 
without obtaining grants of money from 
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that House. Gentlemen cannot have for- 
gotten the distractions which took place 
in the cabinet, during the last summer. 
The differences which then prevailed, and 
the difficulty of completing the arrange- 
ments thereby rendered necessary, a difli- 
culty not got over till after December, must 
be fresh in the recollection of the House. 
These indecent and disgraceful proceed- 
ings, were reasons for putting off the 
meeting of parliament, which the right 
hon. gent. could not assemble, until he 
had patched up some sort of an adminis- 
tration, with which to face parliament. 
It was scarcely possible, that the shame- 
ful scenes which took place last summer, 
should be renewed, but yet from every 
appearance at the close of the last session, 
any one might have thought it morally 
impossible, that such vile intrigues as were 
at that time in progress, could have been 
conceived, still less acted upon by honour- 
able men. 

Before he quitted the consideration of 
matters purely donrestic, he had a, few 
observations to submit to the House, on a 
question of the last importance to the 
public, which had occupied much atten- 
tion, and excited no small degree. of alarm 
during the last six weeks, an alarm which 
he trusted had been principally owing to 
exaggerated representations of danger. 
The queStion was of so delicate a nature, 
that he should not have thought of touching 
upon it in that House, if it had not been 
already freely canvassed out of doors: the 
question he alluded. to, was the alarming 
prospect of a scanty harvest. As there was 

ut too much reason to suppose, that the 
crop of the present year, would be greatly 
short of an average crop, he trusted that no 
measures would be omitted for procuring 
as large a supply as possible from abroad. 
He hoped also, that in the event of the vi- 
sitation of a scarcity, no legislative interfe- 
rence should be resorted to, as during the 
former infliction. In his opinion such 
laws were worse than useless, they were 
mischievous, in such cases; and it would 
infinitely better answer every purpose, for 
which the interference of the legislature 
- might be thought necessary, if the mem- 
bers of the legislature were, after the se- 
paration of parliament, to use all their in- 
Aluence each in his own neighbourhood, to 
put the people upon economizing against 
the period of need. 

He was happy to add that the accounts 
from various quarters throughout the coun- 
try, concurred in representing the . ap- 
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pearance of, all descriptions of grain, as 
having greatly improved. At all events, 
he hoped, that no more complaints would 
be heard of, against persons for buying up 
corn, or for monopoly. It must be ob. 
vious, that nothing could so effectually se. 
cure a supply for the season of dearth, as. 
that individuals with capital should, whilst, 
grain is comparatively abundant, establish 
private granaries wherever public grana. 
ries could not be provided. 

It was no unimportant part of this, 
great question, that by far the larger part 
of our supplies of corn at present and for a 
considerable time past, had been imported 
from the ports of France, and Holland, 
The quantity he understood to have been 
not less than 20,000 quarters a week since 
Christmas. If this source of supply were 
cut off, and who could foresee how soon 
it might, the consequences might prove 
calamitous. But, thank God, the ports of 
Anverica were again open, and offered to 
us aready resource and an ample supply, 
provided that nothing should be done in, 
judiciously to take that supply out of the 
market. He did not mean to press this 
subject farther, but he could not take leave 
of it without again recommending most 
strongly and most solemnly to his Majes- 
ty’s ministers to adopt every measure of 
active and timely precaution, that may af- 
ford any prospect of warding off from this 
country, in these perilous times, the horri- 
ble scourge of scarcity and famine. 

To return then to the amount of the 
vote under discussion. Upon what grounds, 
he would ask, arising out of our foreign 
relations, was it, that so large a Vote of 
Credit could be required? The Vote of last 
year did not exceed three millions, though 
Austria had, at the period of passing that 
vote, been known to have commenced the 
war, and bills even had been drawn by 
the Austrian cabinet upon London, in an- 
ticipation of the pecuniary aid to be solicit- 
ed from this country.. For his own part he 
had never foreboded any great advantages 
from the result of that war; but still the 
policy of aiding Austria, as she had actu- 
ally embarked in the war, was a good 
ground to intitle ministers to come to that 
House for a Vote of Credit. Scarcely 
twelve months had since elapsed, and not 
only Austria was completely subdued, but 
one of the greatest efforts ever made by 
this country had, so far from succeeding, 
terminated in defeat, disaster, and disgrace. 
‘Austria was now in alliance with France, 
and that alliance was cemented by the mat- 
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riage of Buonaparté with an Austrian prin- 
cess. So that there could not now remain 
any possible chance of a renewal of war 
upon the continent, and consequently so 
far as the continent was concerned, there 
could be no occasion for such a Vote of 
Credit. 

But if the right hon, gent. called for 
three millions, it would be desirable that 
he should state to what point of Europe he 
could direct the application of any arma- 
ment he might fit out with that sum. The 
House must be aware, that on one hand, 
every power in Europe had been reduced 
to subjection by Buonaparté, whilst on the 
other hand, every thing had been tried 
unsuccessfully by us. A considerable ad- 
dition had been made to the navy this 
year, and a very large establishment voted 
for the army. When there was therefore 
no point against which an expedition could 
be directed, and when a very considerable 
increase to the strength of the army and 
navy had been already amply provided 
for, for what other purpose could the 
right hon. gent. want this money, but to 
enable him to put off the meeting of par- 
‘liament to a distant day? 

Having proved that no such vote could 


_ be wanted in the existing circumstances 


of Europe, he was happy to be able to add, 
that, as things stood now between Ame- 
rica and this country, it was not likely 
that any part of the vote of credit would 
be wanted so far as America was con- 
cerned. Having adverted to America, he 
should take leave to say a few words in 
the shape of explanation on the subject of 
some little difference which had taken 
place between himself and a right hon. 
gent. (Mr. Canning), respecting the in- 
structions under which Mr. Erskine acted. 
He was the more desirous of doing this as 
the right hon. gent. had spoken on the 
subject ina former evening, with a warmth 
which the occasion had not called for, and 
he would own that the right hon. gent. 
surprised him as much by his heat in that 
instance, as he had by his previous and 
extraordinary silence, on other topics. 
The right hon. gent. seemed to think that 
he had pledged himself to bring forward a 
question, respecting America, in the shape 
of charge against him, but no such pledge 
had he ever given. The right hon. gent. 
had also complained of his having taken 


advantage of the state of the House, to 


bring forward the matter without any 
question immediately before it, whereby 
the right hon. gent. was precluded from 





going on with the debate and speaking in 
his own justification; from this charge 
Mr. Whitbread could vindicate himself, 
and he would appeal to the right hon. gent. 


* himself for the fulness of his vindication. 


On the Friday he had told the right hon, 
gent., that on the Monday following, he 
should be prepared to. state his opinion, 
respecting the conduct of Mr. Erskine, and- 
of the right hon. gent. towards that mi- 
nister, On the Monday he had a motion. 
to make relative to the stamp office, and 
with the few words he had to say upon that 
business he had intended to have coupled 
his opinions upon the American question. 
He waited till the latest period of the 
night for the arrival of the righf hon. gent., 
before he made his motion; and as he did 
not come to the House that night at all, he, 
(Mr.Whitbread), had not touched upon the 
subject then. He was therefore reduced 
to the necessity of acting irregularly in 
delivering his opinion at the time he did, 
which was upon the first appearance of 
the right hon. gent., and having waited, in 
courtesy to the right hon. gent., till it had 
suited him to come to the House, he was 
not altogether prepared for the reception 
which he had thought proper to give him. 
He had said enough, he trusted, to vindi- 
cate himself from that part of the charge 
against him. He came next to the ques- 
tion of difference more immediately be- 
tween the right hon. gent. and himself. 
He had never stated that the right hon. 
gent. had told a falshood in the face of 
the world, that expression belonged to the 
right hon. gent. himself: what he had 
stated was, that he was convinced, when 
the additional papers should be produced, 
that a different impression would be made 
by them on the House, from that, which 
the right hon. gent.’s statement, and the 
papers first laid on the table, were calcu- 
lated to convey. These additional papers 
le had himself moved for, and he would 
still contend that the impression was dif- 
ferent ; in commenting upon the letter of 
the right hon. gent. charging Mr. Erskine 
with having departed from the spirit as 
well as the letter of his instructions, he had 
never imputed to the right hon. gent. that 
he had used any personal incivility to- 
wards Mr. Erskine. He had, however, un- 
doubtedly asserted, from the information 
he had received, that the conduct of Mr. 
Erskine would be completely justified. 
After a perusal of the papers he was ready 
to admit that persons might form conclu- 
sions different from those which he had 
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drawn, and that it was competent to 
the right hon. gent. to assert that Mr. 
Erskine had deviated from his instructions. 
But to him (Mr. Whitbread,) it appeared 
that under all the circumstances, Mr. Er- 
skine was justified in the line he had taken, 
and that another golden opportunity of 
settling our differences with America had 
been lost, when the King’s ministers re- 
fused to ratify the arrangement made with 
the American government; for these rea- 
sons he had forborne to make any motion 
on the subjectof America. Other reasons 
would have rendered the expediency of 
any motion upon the subject questionable ; 
he should be sorry to disturb the smooth- 
ness with which it was understood things 
were now going on with America, and 
above all, that right hon. gent. was no 
jonger in office. 

Having said so much as to America, he 
could not refrain from making a few ob- 
servations upon a great event, which ac- 
cording to late intelligence from that 
quarter had taken place in the American 
legislature; and which presented a new 
opportunity of combining America with 
this country against the interests of France. 
If this was not sufficient to prove the dis- 
position of America to amicable adjust- 
ment, and to put to the test the sincerity 
of the British government, what more, 
he would ask, could be required of Ame- 
rica? Could she do any thing more to de- 
monstrate her impartiality without an ab- 
solute surrender of her national independ- 
ence by the unqualified adoption of our 
cause, and by direct and immediate hos- 
tility against France. Having resorted to 
the line of policy, of which the informa- 
tion had been recently received ; having 
taken off her embargo; having opened her 
ports to the commerce of both belligerents, 
and having placed the military marine of 
both on an equal footing with respect to 
exclusion from her waters, what more, in 
the name of God, could America do against 
France? what ought this country to do 
then in this most fortunate conjuncture ? 
What! but rescind her orders in council, 
and, by thus taking advantage of the just 
and honest feelings of irritation excited in 
the American government by the mad- 
mess of Buonaparté (tor he could call it by 
no other name) in confiscating their ships, 
make America unite with this country and 
engage against France. But then there 
femained the point of honour to be consi- 
dered. This country cannot rescind her 
orders in council till-America shall oblige 


, 





the enemy to revoke his unjust decrees, 
How is she to compel France to this mea- 
sure? If this be required of her, was it 
not obvious that it would make the repeal 
of the British orders in council depend 
upon a condition, absolutely beyond the 
power of America to comply with, in fact, 
to demand of her an impossibility ? If she 
was unable to effect this before, how was 
it to be expected that she could accomplish 
it now, that she had adopted a line of pos 
licy which though regulated by a spirit of 
just impartiality would yet be considered 
by Buonaparté as a demonstration against 
France ? Was not the commerce of France 
with America completely interdicted and 
annihilated. And did not that situation 
of these two nations open an invaluable | 
opportunity to this country, by the means 
of a liberal and enlightened policy, to make 
America combine with her against the 
enemy ? He would not on that occasion go 
into a consideration of what was, and what 
had produced, the present situation of 
American councils and policy: it was 
enough for him to know, that this situation 
was favourable to an accommodation, and 
he was perfectly satisfied, that the false 
point of honour, under such circumstances 
ought to be altogether disregarded, and 
every measure of conciliation taken, which 
might promote that most desirable con- 
summation—an union of America with 
this country in a common cause against 
France. 

Having disposed of that topic, he 
wished to be informed, whether any part 
of the vote of credit was to be wanted as 
against America. He remembered well, 
that at the commencement of the session 
an hon. gent., a lord of the admiralty 
(Mr. Ward) proposed a_ considerable 
augmentation of the navy, in order that 
government might be prepared, in the 
event of its being necessary to employ 
any part of the British naval force against 
America. No part of the vote of credit 
then could be wanted for the increase of 
the navy, which had already been en- 
larged to an extent, beyond any thing, 
which any possibieexigency could require, 
in contemplation of a contingency, no 
longer likely to happen. There were 
but few other countries, where even the 
vigour of the king’s ministers could look 
with any prospect of disposing of any 
part of this vote of credit. Sweden was 
now gone, she had. made her peace with 
the enemy, and he was happy to find, 
that she had been left perfectly at liberty 
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so to do by his majesty’s ministers. We 


. had not an ally in the North upon 


whom a single shilling of the vote could 
be lavished. What countries remained 
then but the peninsula and Sicily ? The 
situation of the former, as the more im- 
portant, he would reserve till the last, and 
would come to it after he had made a few 
observations on the state of Sicily. __ 

It would not, he was persuaded, be af- 
firmed, that the vote of credit proposed, or 
any part of it, would be wanted for any 
service connected with Sicily. Every oc- 
casion that could possibly arise in that 
country, had already been amply pro- 
vided for by a grant in the present ses- 
sion of 100,000/. more than the amount of 
the subsidy paid to the king of Sicily in 
the last year. And here he must beg of 
the House alwaysto bearin mind the pre- 
carious situation of Sicily ; precarious not 
asa military position, but from the noto- 
rious fact of the people being disaffected 
to their government. He would readily 
admit, that we had no right to interfere 
with the municipal policy of that country. 
But we were bound, ifwe could, by timely 
and salutary advice, to induce some change 
in that system of government, and those 
measures of internal administration, which 
spread disaffection throughout the com- 
munity, because if that disaffection should, 
as it most probably would, break out into 
a popular ferment, it must be kept down 
by British troops. Whilst our army was 
likely to be employed in such a service, 
our troops were subjected to severe exac- 
tions ; and Great Britain, in the island of 
Sicily, was in fact one of the least favoured 
nations in point of commerce. The British 
army, uponwhich the Sicilian government 
telied for its defence both internal and ex- 
ternal, was oppressed by that very govern- 
ment, and an object of jealousy to the 
people for the support it gave toa govern- 
ment so justly odious. What, then, must be 
the verycritica} situation of theBritisharmy 


“in case of any serious attack: upon that 


island ? Besides, gentlemen should re- 
member what was the nature and charac- 
ter of the government of Palermo. They 
all knew well how that court had acted at 
Naples, and unless they should shut their 
ae against the lessons of experience ; 
if they would judge of the future by the 
past, they must equally know that we had 
no hold upon that court but the tie of in- 
terest, of which they were to be the judges. 
The queen, who had governed at Naples 
on the occasions he had alluded to, was no 
NOL, XVI. 





less the ruler at Palermo, and it was not 
without apprehension he looked to what 
might ke the future policy of that court, 
and what would be the inevitable danger 
to the British army in the event of any ca- 

ricious change in favour of the enemy. 

his was by no means to be considered a 
chimerical anticipation of an improbable 
event, 

By the late marriage of Buonaparté 
with an Austrian princess, afamily con~ 
nection was _ established. between him and 
the queen of Sicily: and, however strange 
the supposition might appear at first, con- 
sidering all that had passed, it was not at 
all improbable that that connection would 
lead to some good understanding between 
the courts of Palermo and Paris. They 
had already seen a letter said to have 
been written by - Buonaparté to the queen 
of Naples; upon its authenticity he would 
not undertake to decide. But there had 
appeared lately in print some letters (al- 
luding to the letters found on the baron 
de Kolli) still more extraordinary, and 
were they not since found to be genuine 
and authentic ? He was satisfied that the 
adequate means will be systematically em-~ 
ployed by Buonaparté, until at length 
the alliance with this country shall be 
broken off at Palermo, and a close connec- 
tion established—founded on the adoption 
of his continental system against us, sub- 
stituted for it. Let gentlemen then but 
consider, what would be the very alarming 
situation of the British army, in case of 
an attack onthe part of the enemy, se- 
cretly abetted by the court of Palermo! 
What is its actual situation but that of 
police agents restraining the population of 
Sicily from acts of violence against their 
grinding tyrannical government ? 

If then, as he had endeavoured to shew, 
no part of the vote of credit, which his 
Majesty’s ministers had thought it right 
to demand, could be wanted either for 
America or Sicily ; and if there was not, 
as the House must be sensible there was 
not, a single point in Europe, to whicha 
British expedition could now be sent, not 
alone without any prospect of success, but 
without a certainty of destruction, upon 
what rational ground could that House be 
induced to place so large a sum at their 
disposal ? The continuance of the contest 
in the peninsula by no means would jus- 
tify such a vote, because the most ample 
provision had already been made in the 
annual estimates for the force necessary to 
be — in Spain and Portugal, 
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There now only remained for him to 


consider the present circumstances of the- 


peninsula. This subject, which from the 
magnitude of the interests at issue, and 
the nature of the consequences, that may 
result from an improvident perseverance 
in the hopeless contest, he looked upon as 
of the highest moment, he had reserved to 
the last, in order, that, by previously dis- 
patching every other topic, he might be 
enabled to submit his views upon it in an 
unbroken tenor. He could assure the 
House, however, that it was not his inten- 
tion to go at any length into the papers 
upon the table; though he must be al- 
lowed to give way to an expression of his 


regret, that there had not been in that: 


House, in the whole course of the session, 
any particular discussion upon the affairs 
of Spain. He had likewise to lament that 
aright hon. friend of his (Mr. Sheridan) 
had from time to time put off the motion 
of which he had early given notice upon 
the subject, until at length he had aban- 
doned it altogether. Whatever difference 
of opinion might exist between him and 
his right hon. friend, he still wished that 
the discussion should have taken place, 
and that the House of Commons should 
not have been exposed to the slur of hav- 
ing omitied, during an entire session, to pass 
any opinion upon or give any consideration 
to the most momentous point that could have 
come under their consideration. He was 
extremely sorry that the last star (Mr. 
Sheridan) in that brilliant constellation of 
orators, who were at the same time the 
pride and ornament of their age and na- 
tion, should have let slip such an oppor- 
tunjty of again displaying the extent of 
his exalted powers and commanding ela- 
quence, 

When he looked back to the votes 
which that House had been called upon to 
give on questions connected with this sub- 
ject, he must contend, that they had not 
been treated with all the fairness and ‘at- 
tention to which parliament was in all 
cases intitled. Why, he would wish to 
know, had they not more information laid 
upon their tab!e, before they had been re- 
quired to vote their thanks to lord Wel- 
lington ?. When the House was induced to 
pass that vote, what had been in reality 
the extent of their information on the va- 
vious questions connected with the merits 
of the action, for which they were to be- 
stow the hizh honour and transcendant 
reward of the thanks. of parliament? Who 
then knew of the imbecility or treachery 
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of the Supreme Junta ?—Who knew of the 
extreme incapacity or gross misconduct 
of general Cuestar—-Who knew of the 
dire distresses and privations to which the 
British army was exposed before the bat. 
tle of Talavera, and after tnat battle when 
obliged to retreat ?——Who knew that in 
that action above 4,000 Spanish troops 
deserted their colours and fled with preci- 
pitation, throwing away their arms, and 
stripping off their regimental clothing be- 
fore they received a shot from the enemy, 
terrified at the sound of their own fire ?— 
Who knew, that at the bridge of Arco. 
bispo the Spanish troops, (though it must 
be admitted that in both actions, some of 
their corps behaved extremely well) acted 
in the same dastardly manner, and fled in 
all directions without waiting for the fire 
of the enemy ?—Who knew, that for. these 
repeated instances of pusillanimity and 
flight, the horrible measure of decimation 
for capital punishment had not only been 
held out as a menace, but inflicted as an 
example?—Who knew, that a vile trajtor 
had been sent by the Junta as commissary 
to lord Wellington’s army—a traitor, who 
whilst writing ‘o lord Wellington that the 
magazines at Truxillo should be appro- 
priated to the use of the British army, was 
actually taking measures to apply them to 
another purpose ; and whom lord Welling- 
ton had afterwards the opportuity of gon- 
victing of the treachery to his face by 
producing a letter in his own hand writ- 
ing, stating his determination to appro- 
priate these same magazines at Truxillo 
to that other purpose ?—Who knew, or 
could suspect after the very eloquent pa- 
negyric pronounced last session. by the 
right hon. gent. (Mr. Canning) upon the 
members of the Junta, that they would 
have wasted the season of activity and 
enterprise in low intrigues, or postponed 
the vital interests of their country to the 
prosecution of their own selfish objects 
and the gratification of their criminal per- 
sonal ambition?—Who knew that the 
army of lord Wellington had been re- 
ceived in Spain, which it entered to pro- 
tect it, in a manner in which no army had 
ever been received in any friendly or 
even neutral country? What hon. me:nber 
was in possession, at the time, of a particle 
of information upon any one of these 
points? And yet the House should have 
had the fullest information upon all, be« 
fore it was called on to yote its thanks for 
the victory of Talavera. What he had to 
complain of therefore was, that the fullest 
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jnformation upon these and various other 
-equally important heads was detailed in 
the papers on the table; that most of 
these papers were at the time in the pos- 
session of his Majesty’s ministers; and that, 
nevertheless, they had not thought fit to 
furnish that House with any of these do- 
cuments so essentially necessary to ena- 
ble them to form a correct judgment upon 
aquestion which they were called upon 
to decide. 

It would be ‘endless to enumerate all 
the instances of the deplorable weakness 
and the criminal misconduct of the go- 
vernment of Spain. Under such imbe- 
cility and impotence it was impossible to 
look upon the cause of Spain, at any pe- 
riod of it, utherwise than as hopeless of 
success, and certain of ultimate subjection. 
Had they it not on the authority of Mr: 
Frere, that the only military men in Spain 
competent to command an army, were 
Blake and the duke of Albuquerque; and 
was it not the fact, that, at a time when it 


was so essential to the maintenance of. 


their cause, if any effort could now main- 
tain it, to place all their best officers at 
the head of their remaining troops, the 
duke of Albuquerque was, through a low 
and abominable intrigue, at present in 
London in a diplomatic character? With 
all this, and infinitely more before their 
_ eyes, could they be so weak, so credulous, 
so infatuated as to expect any fortunate 
result from a cause so grossly mismanaged 
and so foully betrayed ? 

At the time the Spanish nation first 
burst forth into active ‘resistance to the 
usurpation ‘of France, he was ready to 
avow, that he felt sanguine in their cause, 
because he confidently expected that in 
the prosecution of the contest they would 
have displayed the same energies, the 
same generous ardour, the same _ heroic 
character which had been the proud dis- 
tinction of their ancestors in the best pe- 
riods of their history. ‘The result, how- 
ever, had frustrated his fond expectations, 
and with whatever reluctant feelings he 
found himself constrained by theirresistible 
force of facts uncontroverted and incontro- 
vertible, to exchange the agreeable antici- 
pation of the ultimate triumph, for the me- 
lancholy certainty of the present despera- 
tion of their cause. When he found the 
Junta of government incapable of vigorous 
exertion ; when he saw all their measures 
tending only to ruin the cause which they 
professed to sustain; when he found, that 


lord Wellington, during the whole of his 
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progress through the country could dis- 
cover no energy in the people, except in 
packing up their moveables and in their 
sudden flight, at the appearance of 2 
French patrol, and that that general could 
neither procure biscuit for his men, nor fo- 
rage for his cavalry in any partof the coun- 
try, how in the name of Heaven could he 
think, that we ought to continue to assist 
such acause ?. We might, if we could be so 
infatuated, send out our last man to starve 
in Spain, but with such apathy in the peo 
ple, and such ignorance and incompetence 
in the government, it was actually impos« 
sible, unless a total revolution in the feel« 
ings and conduct of the Spaniards should 
take place, that any effectual stand could 
be made there. 

The hurry in which the business of 
the session had been forced upon their at- 
tention, must necessarily have prevented 
gentlemen. from being able to look with 
any diligence into the papers upon the 
table; if they had examined them they 
would have found that there never had 
existed a government in Spain since the 
first moment of the general rising, round 
which the Spaniards. could, or would 
rally. From the first to the last all was 
suspicion, jealousy, caballing and intrigue. 
There was neither wisdom in their coun- 
cils, strength in their measures, nor en- 
terprise in their operations. The con- 
duct of that government was marked 
throughout by a jealousy and distrust of 
us, until the presence ofa British army 
was necessary for their salvation, and 
then by an ungrateful neglect to provide 
the means for its support whilst fighting 
their own battles in their own country. 
It appeared from the papers, that, when 
lord Wellington and general Cuesta form- 
ed a junction after the battle of Talavera, 
the army of Cuesta was uniormly and 
abundantly supplied, whilst the British 
army was suffering every privation ; and 
so far was Cuesta from allowing the 
brave defenders of his country ,to par- 
ticipate in the abundance of his supplies, 
as they had sustained the brunt of the 
battle, that parties of the Spaniards were 
actually engaged in intereepting our 
convoys and cutting off the supplies pro- 
vided for the British army. Yet it was at 
such a moment, when the absolute want 
of every necessary obliged lord Welling- 
ton to retreat, when his mind was har- 
rassed with devising the means of re- 
lieving his wants, and his heart agonised 
in witnessing the severe privationste which 
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his brave troops were subjected, without 
his having a possibility of removing them, 
it was at that moment that he was in- 
sulted by charges on the part of the Junta 
that he was deserting their cause, and 
that Cuesta had the modesty to assert to 
him that it was the principle of the Eng- 
lish not to tight. Good God, then! withall 
these facts intheir recollection, was it pos- 
ble that they should ever consent to send 
another man into Spain? Could they expose 
another army in a country, where our 
brave soldiers were nearly starved, whilst 
the Spanish armies were abundantly sup- 
plied ? where even the French armies were 
well supplied, and horses, and prisoners 
well fed, whilst the horses 6f the British 
cavalry were scarcely able to move for 
want of forage ? Was it possible that they 
should determine to go on to the last upon 
the mere point of honour? For his own 
part, as he considered the contest hopeless, 
he was of opinion that the sooner the 
question was decided the better: and 
under that impression he wished sincerely 
that lord Wellington and his brave army 
were safe back. If that noble general, 
however,. sheuld be attacked in the posi- 
tion he occupied, he had no doubt he 
would obtain a most glorious victory, but, 
he feared, like the victory obtained at Ta- 
Javera it would prove barren and unproduc- 
tive. It would give the French another 
specimen of British valour, but he must 
deprecate such a waste of human life 
for the mere purpose of shewing what has 
been so frequently and fully demon- 
strated: 

He must here beg to call the attention 
of the House to another branch of the 
question, though perhaps of minor conside- 
ration when compared with the topics he 
had been just discussing. The House 
must recollect the enormous amount of 
supplies of every description which had 
been sent from this country to Spain. In 
what manner, he would ask,had these sup- 
plies been disposed of ? From the constant 
demand reiterated from the same quarters, 
it would seem they: had fallen into a 
gulph which swallowed them up. But who 
were actually in possession of the'clothes 
and arms furnished by England to Spain ? 
The French troops. When the Spaniards 
fled they always threw down their arms 
and cast.off their clothes for the greater 
facility of flight, and the better pros- 
pect of security in case of capture. This 
was no idle statement: the account was 
given by lord Wellington himself, in one 
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of his dispatches ; and in truth the contents 
of these dispatches were alone sufficient 
to shew him haw\ittle was to be expected 
from the Spanish people. He was bound, 
however, in fairness and justice, to ex- 
cept some splendid instances of undaunted 
valour, and exemplary heroism, which 
had been displayed in particular places, 
such as the defence of . Saragossa, and 
Gerona, of which it was impossible to 
speak in too extravagant terms. But that 
battle was now over; and though we 
might find resources to continue to send 
out men to Spain, and we may succeed in 
protracting the struggle, yet it was not 
any assistance of ours which could, in his 
opinion, prevent the final subjugation of 
the peninsula. 

It had been represented, and was ad- 
mitted, that the Portuguese troops had 
greatly improved in discipline and effici- 
ency, but their steadiness was yet to be 
tried : and even supposing them equal to 
British troops, what chance would that 
give of any progress in Spain ? Was any 
man so absurd as to imagine, that if the 
French were once completély masters of 
Spain, the force now in Portugal would 
be sufficient to maintain possession of thet 
country against the whole concentrated 
power of France ? He trusted they should 
not soon again hear of a British army ad- 
vancing into Spain. It was scarcely to 
have been supposed, that such an event 
would have so soon occurred, after the fatah 
experience of sir John Moore’s campaign. 
The experiment, however, had again been 
tried ; lord Wellington not only advanced 
into Spain, but staid there, until the want 
of all supplies obliged him to withdraw ; 
it was to be hoped, therefore, that no 
British army. would again be sent into 
Spain, until a physical security of the nes 
cessary supplies should be obtained. 

As things now stood Spain was com- 
pletely closed against us. So far from 
looking to any. progress of the British 
arms in Spain, the whole nation, as well 
without, as within that House, was ex- 
pecting momentarily the intelligence of 
that victory, which he was confident 
would be glorious, though he feared it 
would be barren, and which would be the 
result of any attack upon the British army 
on the Portuguese frontier. Were they not 
apprised that Massena had arrived at Sala- 
manca, and taken. the command of the 
French army ? Was.it not known, that he 
was concentrating his force to make an 
attack upon lord Wellington ; and was is 
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not likely, that lord Wellington would 
consequently be committed with the al- 
lied army against superior numbets ? 
Whatever might be the case he had no 
doubt of victory attending the British 
arms, but he was no less sure, that such 
triumph would be - fruitless, and that the 
British army would be compelled to em- 
bark in the course of a very short space of 
time after the achievement. What must 
be done at. last, he thought ought to be 
done in time: the sooner, therefore, the 
British army should be withdrawn, the 
more it would be for our benefit. Opera- 
tions in Spain were quite out of the ques- 
tion. It was not upon the arena of Por- 
tugal that we could fight for Europe : and 
if we should be mad enough to attempt it, 
the final reduction of Portugal would ne- 


‘cessarily follow the subjugation of Spain. 


What obstacle was there, in fact, to the 
conquest of Spain at present ? All that we 
possessed in Spain was confined to the 
fortress of Cadiz. Even there we had been 
at first refused admittance. The right 
hon. gent. over against him (Mr. Canning) 
had admitted on a former night that he 
had wished much to secure that fortress, 
yet such had been the besotted jealousy 
of the Supreme Junta, that they denied 
entrance to the British troops sent out to 
secure that most important post for them. 

Though he had stated strongly his con- 
viction, that the cause of the Spaniards 
was hopeless, and the ultimate’subjugation 
of the whole peninsula by the French, he 
feared, was but too certain, he plainly saw, 
however, -that the French had still much 
to do in Spain ; it would be a most uneasy 
possession; if even they could succeed in 
the reduction of Cadiz the contest would 
not be over, nor would their work be com- 
plete. But this consideration alone was 
not sufficient to induce this country to 
exhaust its resources by prolonging the 
struggle, when from the experience of the 
past no future co-operation was to be ex- 
pected, either from the characte? of the 
government, or the moral or physical ener- 
gies of the people, at a time when France, 
disengaged from other objects, was at li- 
berty to employ all her vast military re- 
sources for her subjugation. With ail his 


heart and soul, therefore, he wished the: 


British army was safe out of Spain and 
Portugal ; for he could never allow, that 
the protracting the. period of their final 
conquest, for a short time, was of any value 
when compared with the waste of means 
and resources, which would be a certain 





consequence of the undertaking. It should 
be remembered that lord Wellington had — 
stated, in one of his dispatches, that if the 
French were to take up a position hehind 
the Ebro, he could not with the whole 
force of Spain, supported by 40,000 British 
troops, make any impression upon them, 
He had dwelt thusat length on this topic, 
not only on account of its superior import- 
ance, but because it was a subject least 
understood, in as. much as few gentlemen 
could have had an opportunity of reading 
the papers. Any one who did must be 
shocked to the soul at the horrible scenes 
of cruelty, by way of retaliation, which 
were acted in that country, to which he 
feared we might be considered, in some 
degree, parties. What could justify the 
terrible act of retaliation for the excesses 
of the corps of Ney and Soult, of drown- 
ing 700 prisoners in cold blood? What 
could apologize for the cold indifference 
with which the deed itself is related ? 
Before he sat down he would wish to 
ask, what was the policy of his Majesty’s 
government with regard to the govern- 
ment of Spain? He had read with great 
satisfaction the dispatches on this subject 
written by the noble marquis, late our 
ambassador extraordinary to the Supreme 
Junta, and now at. the head of the foreign 
department. He could scarcely believe 
that the noble marquis who wrote those 
able and important dispatches, could have 
been the author of that notable, but ab- 
surd. plan, for stealing Ferdinand VII. ' 
from France ; a plan, which as the papers 
stated,was frustrated by Ferdinand VIL. him- 
self denouncing the emissary tothe French 
government. . But suppose the plan had 
succeeded,. and that the baron de Kolli, 
aided by captain Colbourne with 3 ships 
under his command, had brought away 
Ferdinand VII. what would his Majesty’s 
ministers have done with -him? What 
were their views with regard to the pre- 
sent government of Spain? That the pre- 
sent government was not better than the 
Junta, they had 4 most convincing proof 
in the presence in this country of the 
brave and patriotic duke of Albuquerque, 
who had been sent from the command of 
the army with which he saved Cadiz, by 
a dirty intrigue that would deprive the 
country of his military services ata mo- 
ment so critical. He trusted, therefore, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would afford to the House some explana 
tion of the policy.he intended to pursue 
on the part of this country, with regard to 
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the present or any future government of 
Spain. 

He had thus laid before the House. his 
conscientious opinions upon the various 
important subjects, internal and foreign, 
connected with the essential interests of 
this ceuntry.. The general result of the 
whole was, that in Europe, all was lost, 
every bright prospect had closed. In 
the other hemisphere, however, if wise 
measures were pursued, greatscenes would 
rapidly be developed. South America 
presented a spacious field. His Majesty’s 
ministers should devote their most serious 
attention to that country, because upon 
the policy theyshould adopt with regard to 
the SouthAmerican colonies and the United 
States, would, in a great measure, de- 
pend, whether this should remain a great 
nation after the total loss of Europe. To 
think of the conquest of Spanish America, 
would be downright madness: to assist 
her people in the establishment of their 
independence, in. the event of the subju- 
gation of the mother country, would not 
only confer a substantial benefit on them, 
but open new and unexplored sources of 
prosperity for Great Britain, nearly suf- 
ficient, perhaps, to counterbalance any 
advantages she may lose by the vast pre- 
ponderance of France in the old world 
But, as the navy had already been most 
amply provided for, and a naval force alone 
would be applicable to any service in 
South America, no part of the vote of 
credit would be wanted for that purpose. 
Considering, therefore, that there was 
nothing in our internal situation—nothing 
in our foreign relation—existing,or proba- 
ble, that could render so large a.vote of 
credit necessary, he should for all the 
reasons he had urged, dissent from the 
third reading of the bill, although he 
should not put the House to the trouble of 
a division upon the question. 

Phe ‘Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
Mr. Canning rose at the same time. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer gave way. 

- Mr. Canning then spoke to the following 
effect: I should hesitate, Sir, to avail my- 
self of the courtesy of my right hon. 
friend, especially as there are some topics 
in the speech of the hon. gent. (Mr. Whit- 
bread) to which a person in my right hon. 
friend’s situation, as one of his Majesty’s 
ministers, can alone be competent to af- 
ford a satisfactory answer; were it not 
that the hon. gent. has done me the honeur 
to address himself, in many parts of his 
speech, personally to me, and in a manner 
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which naturally makes me anxious to re. 
ply to him. I trust, therefore, that I shall 
meet the indulgence of the House, while 
I state distinctly, but as shortly as J can, 
the reasons which induce me to give my 
most cordial assent to the measure which 
the hon. gent. opposes. 

As to the grounds which the hon. gent, 
has laid for this opposition in the charac« 


_ter which he ascribes to the present ad- 


ministration, and the distrust which he 
professes to feel in them, it is not my in- 
tention to follow the hon. gent. through 
that part of his speech. I leave these 
topics to those who may hereafter take 
part in the debate. It is sufficient for me 
to say, that whatever might be my ge- 
neral opinion of any administration, yet, 
if they continued in office at the end of a 
session of Parliament, 1 know nothing 
that would: justify me in leaving them 
during the recess, unarmed with the means 
usually placed at the disposal of all admi- 
nistrations, to provide for unforeseen con- 
tingencies, and to take advantage of any 
fortunate, though unexpected change, in 
the situation of Europe. 

A government does exist, to which his 
Majesty has eatrusted the administration 
of public affairs, and from which the cons 
fidence of Parliament has not been with- 
drawn. ‘If the determination of the hon. 
gent. be to withhold from this govern- 
ment, such means as have never been hi- 
therto refused to any other, far from ap- 
proving of the candour which he has 
shown in putting off his opposition to the 
last stage of the bill row under discussion, 
I should have thought that he had acted 
more consistently with that determination 
on his part, if he had made some distinct 
motion for placing the administration of 
affairs in other hands. To tie up the hands 
of those,who are still left in the conduct of 
the government, appears to me to beneither 
a wise mode of marking distrust, nor @ 
happy expedient for remedying imbe- 
cility. 

If, then, the present government be en- 
titled to the usual confidence given to 
every administration, by a vote of credit 
at the close of a session; there remains 
only the question as to the amoynt of that 
vole :—=a question of degree, which would 


equally apply to any government, even to 


one in which the hon. gent. could place 
the most unlimited confidence. That a 
vote to same amount ought to be granted, 


_is a proposition, which, | apprehend, will 


not be denied, if the functions of the go- 
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yernment are to be discharged at all, and 
the affairs of the nation to be at all admi- 
nistered. But the amount of such a vote 
is undoubtedly matter fit for discussion ; 
and is to be decided by the view which 
the House may take of actual and proba- 
ble circumstances in the situation of the 
country. 

The view which the hon. gent. would 
induce the House to take of those circum- 
stances is such as would justify, in his 
mind, the withholding of any vote of 
credit ; or at least of the vote proposed ; 
though he has-not stated exactly in what 
degree he would desire that vote to be di- 
minished. He. foresees no use, at least no 
advantageous use, that can be made of it. 
To whatever point he directs his view all 
prospect of gooi! seems closed upon him; 
he looks for nothing from continued exer- 
tion but renewed disappointment, and 
ultimate despair. 

‘Lhe hon. zent. I perceive (and not with- 
out some degree of surprise) has not 
concluded his speech this night in the 
same manner as iis former annual exhibi- 
tions at the close of the session, by a de- 
claration of the necessity of peace, and an 
avowal of bis conviction that the attain- 
ment of peace is practicable. If to termi- 
nate.a contest, into which this country 
has been forced, and in which it is com- 
pelled to continue by the violence and in- 
justice of the enemy, the hon. gent. could 
have contended, that a safe and honour- 
able peace might be obtained, and had 


Tecommended the immediate opening of 


negociations for the purpose of obtaining 
it; however, I might be disposed to dis- 
agree with the hon. gent. in that opinion, 
Ishould yet be compelled to admit that 
he had laid some parliamentary ground 
for the conrse which he is taking. He 
might argue, that, if a secure and honour- 
able peace, the only legitimate end of all 
war, could be procured, this House ought 


not to grant to the government the means 


of meeting the contingencies of unneces- 
sarily protracted warfare, But as the hon. 
gent. appears to have abandoned the opi- 
nion which he entertained respecting 

eace ; (“ I have not abandoned it,” said 

{r.Whithread across the table, “ I omitted 
to state it’’) well then, the hon. member 
has not abandoned his opinion, but he has 
omitted to state it; if the omission was 
voluntary, that hon. gent.’s sentiments 
have ciearly undergone a. considerable 
change ; if inadvertent, itat least shews, 
that he does not feel quite so confidently 





upon the subject as heretofore: for no 
man forgets the main article of his creed 
while his faith continues unshaken. In 
either case therefore it is obvious, that dc- 
cording to the hon. gent’s own present 
views we are to look to, and ought to pro- 
vide for, a state of indefinite, not to say 
interminable, war. 

The observations made by the hon. 
gent. respecting the rapid and unexpected 
changes which have of late years taken 
place in Furope, appear to me to sug- 
gest a reply to much of his general reas 
soning ; because the more frequent these 
sudden changes, the greater is the chance 
that some one may be favourable; and 
the more necessary is it for this House to 
furnish to the government the means of 
taking advantage of sucha change Let 
the hon. gent. retrace the awful and ex- 
traordinary events of the last year, and 
then say, whether it appears even to him 
prudent to shut our eyes to the variations 
of the still shifting scene; and wantonly 
to put it out of our power to profit of any 
possible opening, not to say of any pro- 
bable contingency, in ovr favour? The 
hon. gent. admits that he felt sanguinely 
in the cause of Spain at the outset: but 
had he anticipated that glorious struggle? 
did he foresee or foretell that sudden ebul- 
lition of the heroic spirit of Spain, that 
simultaneous and universal effort against 
the formidable French force which at the 
time occupied every advantageous posi- 
tion in that country? The hon. gent. 
augured unfavourably, and expected little, 
from the result of the war in which Aus» 
tria embarked last year: He tuld us so (to 
do him justice) at the moment when that 
war broke out. But while he indulged 
these forebodings had he any notion that, 
within the space of one month from the 


date of his prophecy, sucha turn of affairs 


would have arrived, as not only arrested 
the victorious career of the enemy, but 
rendered the issue of the campaign doubt- 
ful, and, by poising equally for one critical 
month the chances of the war, opened to 
the nations of Europe a cheering, though 
alas! a short lived, prospe t of deliver- 
ance? Were either of these chances fore- 
seen? Was either of them noi worth seiz- 
ing as it arose? Argue then from the 
past to the future, and: let the hon, gent. 
say whether in the unsetiled and ano- 
malous situation of the con‘ineni, it is not 
now equally impossible to foresee what 
events may burst upon us, in the course 
of a few months, with as litle previous 
notice as those to which I have referred ? 
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But although events are not exhausted, 
the hon. gent.’s hopes are so. Is parlia- 
ment then not to make provision for any 
possible case but such a one as may have 
in it demonstrable certainty of success ? 
Or is there in the present state of the 
Spanish cause, to which the hon. gent.’s 
expressions of despondency particularly 
apply, such utter hopelessness, such irre- 
coverable exhaustion and decay, that 
nothing can henceforth be rationally at- 
tempted on its behalf; and that on that 
ground alone, therefore, to prevent a waste- 
ful application of the resources of this 
country, to an absurd and unattainable 
object, government ought to be left with- 
out any discretionary power of applying 
them ? 

If the hon. gent. is resolved to despair 
of Spain, I cannot hinder, him. But I 
think I can prove to him that he has no 
right to despair, on the same principles, 
on which he has despaired so often, during 
the last fourteen years (and so often, Iam 
grieved to add, has been justified by the 
event) respecting the other states of Europe. 

What has been the nature of those 
former contests? and what the character 
of the states which have been successively 
subdued by France? What that of France 
as compared ‘with them? I speak, Sir, of 
the earlier stages of the French revolution, 
and refer to the language then held by 
the hon. gent. and his friends. France 
was then a nascent republic—the neigh- 
bouring nations were. governed by old 
and feeble despotisms; military despo- 
tisms, it is true—but feeble from the in- 
herent vices of their constitution. In 
France a liberal and enlightened philo- 
sophy had brought forth a spirit of re- 
volutionary freedom; had reared this new 
and forinidable birth to a sudden maturity 
of strength and vigour—had 

—‘ Torn from his tender limbs the bands away 

And bade the infant giant run ard play”— 

He did so—and the effete and tottering 
monarchies of the continent, military 
despotisms though they were, fell before 
the first touch of this regenerating con- 
queror. 

But now the spirit, at least, if not the 
strength, has changed sides. France, 
as if, according to the doctrines of 
barbarian superstition the soul of the 
slain had transmigrated into the slayer, 
France is herself become a military des- 
potism.—She is opposed in that character 
to the new born independence of Spain ; 
and, if victory had been faithful to the 
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precepts of the hon. gent. and his friends, 
victory ought no longer to declare in fa- 
vour of arms which are no longer wielded 
in the cause of freedom, but in that of ty- 
ranny and oppression. 

Victory, indeed, the Spaniards have 
not to boast. The military power of 
France has unfortunately outlived the - 
causes which produced it, and in spite.of 
theory flourishes not only unsupported by 
freedom, but opposed to it. But yet the 
theory is not wholly shamed. And, if 
France has not at once lost her good 
fortune because she is enslaved, there is 
yet sufficient distinction between the de- 
grees of resistance opposed toher by Spain 
and that of any other country, to justify 
the generous belief, that a truly national 
spirit is not to be subdued. 

In other instances, when‘once the French 
armies had overcome the regular and dis- 
ciplined armies of the continent, the con- 
quered power fell without further effort, 
and submitted to;the will of the conqueror. 
But is that the case in Spain? Has the 
enemy, with all his military superiority, 
and with allthe advantage of having taken 
the Spaniards unprepared—of having oc- 
cupied in peace the strong holds, which 
he afterwards turned to the purposes of 
war— has he yet succeeded in establishing 
his will as the law. of Spain? Whatever 
faults the hon. gent. may find with the 
Spaniards, I am sure he cannot accuse them 
of tame submission, or of a want of per- 
severing exertions in the glorious contest, 
into which they have been driven and be- 
trayed. We have seen their armies beaten 
down, their towns taken and razed; yet 
have not those calamities broken their 
spirits. From the ashes of their slaughtered 
countrymen, and from the smoaking 
ruins of their cities and their hamlets, has 
burst forth a renovated flame, kindling 
anew that ardour and enthusiasm, which 
misfortune may fora time smother and 
overwhelm, but has no power to extin- 
guish.—A people so animated and so re- 
solute may be exterminated, but they 
cannot be subdued; from each disaster 
that befalls them they derive new ener- 
gies as they do fresh motives of resistance. 
Immediate and decisive success was not to 
be expected in such a contest ; but surely 
to have so long protracted the struggle 
against such an enemy, and under all the 
disadvantages, under which they were 
forced into it, affords indisputable proof 
of qualifications in the Spaniards, which 
demand our admiration and esteem ; of @ 
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patriotism, @ steadiness, a zeal, a perse- 
verance, of which no people in Europe 
had hitherto afforded an example. 

The more I contemplate: the circum- 
stances of Spain, the more pleasure I de- 
rive from the consideration, that the hon. 
gent. himself, with all the doubts and ap- 
prehensions which he professes to entertain, 
has not thought it wise to recommend any 
step to be taken witha view to peace. 
He feels, no doubt, that whilst there re- 
mains a chance of rescuing that, country 
from the unjust and tyrannical usurpation 
of France, it would be as little politic as 
generous to withdraw our assistance from 
the peninsula. We cannot do so, unless 
we be prepared to leave the peninsula to 
to be occupied by France; and all. its 
means, Opportunities, and resources to be 
immediately employed against ourselves. 

It is not. now a question, whether Spain 
and Portugal shall be suffered to return to 
a state of neutrality, upon our consenting 
on one part, and France on the other, to 
retire from the peninsula as from a field 
of battle; it is not now to be decided 
whether Cadiz shall send forth her peace- 
ful fleets of commerce, to pass, unmolested 
by either belligerent, over the surface of 
the ocean, and to waft the products of the 
remote dependencies of Spain, indiscri- 
minately to both; the only question is 
whether, by abandoning the footing which 
we possess in the peninsula, we shall leave 
France at liberty to occupy the ground 
which we abandon, to occupy the- ports 
and arsenals, to seize the naval resources 
of Spain and Portugal, and to fit out in har- 
bours now in our possession, or under our 
protection, hostile fleets destined (though 
destined, I trust, in vain) for. the object 
most dear to the heart, and always upper- 
most in the thoughts of Buonaparte, the 
invasion and destruction of Great Britain. 

We are engaged in the struggle, there- 
fore, inevitably ; and have no alternative, 
but to maintain it with vigour, or, declin- 
ing it, to be prepared to pay, in our own 
perils, and in exertions for self-defence, 
the price of our own pusillanimity and 
baseness. Isthis the situation of things, 
in which the hon. gent. would recommend 
to us to pause on our policy—to cease 
our efforts on behalf of our allies, and to 
acquiesce in the injustice and usurpation 
of the enemy ? 

But again I ask, what are the grounds 
ofthe hon, gent.’s despondency ?—There 
has been, (says the hon. gent.) no order, 
no plan, no combination in the military 
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efforts of Spain : and fis this wonderful ? 
The population of universal Spain, roused 
by a sense of insult and injury, and acs 
tuated by the powerful and heroic deter- 
mination to! preserve. their existence as a 
people, rose against their invaders in dif- 
ferent and distant parts of the country, rose 
at once, but without previous concert 
or combination. Who could expect to 
find in that unparalleled national explo- 
sion, at a time too when the French troops 
were in possession of all the strong places of 
the kingdom, all the order, all the ara 
rangement, all that efficient organiza 
tion of means, and all that wise and ju- 
dicious application of them, which are 
to be traced in the operations of go- 
vernments of regular constitution, and es- 
tablished authority, representing and unit- 
ing the general will, and capable of 
directing the general resources of a 
country ? But these advantages of regular 
governments, we know, have been fre- 
quently more than counterbalanced by 
their inherent disadvantages in the tre- 
mendous conflicts which of late years they 
have had to sustain. And Spain, with the 
disadvantages which belong to her, has 
some counterbalancing advantages. If the 
old governments have fallen an easy prey 
before the energies of regenerated France, 
let it be recollected, as I have already had 
occasion to observe, that the principle 
from which these energies were supposed 
to spring, no longer exists; that the spirit 
of liberty in France has been extinguished, 
that its republican throes and convulsions 
have quietly subsided into a military des- 
potism, while,on the other hand, the Spa- 
nish nation, rising in vindication of its in- 
vaded rights, and for the preservation of its 
integrity and independence, is animated 
by everysentiment, and impelled by every 
motive, which can insure a determined 
resistance against tyranny, and a steady 
devotion to the country’s cause. And 
whilst the Spaniards, true to these motives 
and these sentiments, continue to maintain 
the struggle; can we doubt that it is the 
first duty, as well as the clearest interest 
of this country, to afford them ail pos- 
sible assistance ? 

I do not mean to deny that, ifthe object 
of this war were one of Spanish interest, 
merely, and if it were a question as to the 
claims of Spain upon this country for 
support, there may have been, there. un- 
doubtedly has been, cause of dissatisfae-~ 
tion, in the cenduct of the Spanish go- 
vernment, The papers upon the table, 
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thé correspondence of lord Wellington 
particularly, shew, that, in respect to the 
_ reception of the British army, there is 
great reason for complaint, that as be- 
tween Spain and England, Spain bas been 
much inthe wrong. But the question now 
at issue is really of a higher order: it re- 
lates indeed in the first instance, to the im- 
mediate existence of Spain; but it ul- 
timately and intimately involves the most 
essential interests of this country ?—and 
the hopes, if hope remain, of subjugated, 
but yet restiess Kurope. 

Considerations of such magnitude must 
not give way to the resentments,—even to 
the just resentments of the moment; to 
differences, between parties, whose object 
and whose interests are so closely united. 
True,—we have a good cause against 
Spain; and could make outa very sufficient 
ground of quarrel, if this were the time— 
if we had at this moment the leisure and if 
we had the inclination to bring her to ac- 
count: But what is our case against Spain 
compared with the case of Spain, and with 
our own case, against France? And to 
whose advantage would it be, but to that 
of France, if we were now to separate 
ourselves from the Spanish cause ;—or to 
waste in complaint against our ally the 
season of action against the enemy? Our 
interests demand that we should defend 
the Peninsula to the last extremity ; even 
if we were released by the conduct of 
Spain from all other obligation ;—even if 
honour} did not bind us not to abandon 
her, whilst there remains a possibility of 
defence. Our citadel lies here, it is true, 
in this impregnable island: but Spain and 
Portugal are its outworks ; and, though I can 
have no doubt of a glorious triumph if we 
should ever have to maintain the contest 
in this country, I cannot consent to bea 
party to that chivalrous feeling, that would 
retreat from the outworks and admit the 
enemy to the gates, in order that we might 
have the satisfaction of defeating him under 
the walls of our fortress, Our obvious po- 
licy, if policy alone were in question, is to 
keep the war alive in every quarter where 
France has an enemy in arms, to prevent 
her from converting those enemies into 
conscripts for her armies, to fight our 
battle with combined, rather than against 
confederated nations. _ 

This, 1 say, would be the dictate of 
policy, even if we were to banish from 
the maxims of a great, a powerful, and 
a generous nation those enlarged views 
of interest, and that just sense. of duty, 
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which prescribe to us to resist tyranny 
even when exercised against others, and 
to aid the oppressed even thovgh our 
aid may be unsolicited or unacknowledged. 

Let us then continue to aid Spain in 
‘spite of her weakness, in spite even of her 
ingratitude, if she has proved ungrateful ; 
cautious where we have found reason to dis- 
trust her, but not eagerly seizing on every 
pretext, which the conduct of her govern- 
ment might offer for abandoning her to 
her fate. 

But the faults of the Spanish govern- 
ment, it is contended, are attributable 
tous; to the administration in this country, 
by whom no measures had been taken to 
procure for Spain a better form of govern« 
ment. Hence the mismanagement of the 
internal affairs of Spain; and hence also 
the spirit of jealousy manifested by the 
Spaniards towards this country ! 

For my own part I am desirous to claim 
my full share of responsibility for all the 
measures taken by the administration of 
which I was a member, with respect to 
Spain, and in relation to its government ;—~ 
a share, which must be the more ample 
from my having had the honour to fill 
that department, within the province of 
which it fell to advise and execute what- 
ever measures were taken on that subject. 
One point the hon, gent. will find sufs 
ficiently established by the papers laid 
before parliament, that no pains were 
“spared, even from the earliest period of 
our intercourse with Spain, to obtain the 
establishment of a supreme and central 
government, which should collect into 
one point the scattered authorities of the 
several provincial Juntas, and controul, 
and guide, and give consistency and 
energy to, the whole. This was made 
the condition of the continuance of our 
aid :—it was the express and sine qud non 
condition of the employment of a British 
army in Spain. 

It is true, we did not go so far as to pre- 
scribe the precise form cf the government 
so to be constituted. And I am ready to 
explain, and to defend the grounds of our 
forbearance in this particular. But let the 
hon. gent. look at Mr. Stuart’s correspond- 
ence—the first British agent sent to Spain. 
He will find Mr. Stuart constantly insist- 
ing upon the establishment of one aniform 
government, and stating that as the con- 
dition of sending a British military force 
into Spain. At length this point was ace 
complished. 

As to the characters of the persons come 
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posing the supreme government, for which 
the hon. gent. would make me responsible, 


negyrist of the Spanish Junta, I beg leave, 
in the first place, to ask the hon. gent. by 
what possible knowledge, by what intui- 
tion rather I could be prepared, not only 
to stipuiate for the establishment of a su- 
preme central government, but to dictate 
the selection of the members who were to 
compose it! What could I know of them 
but from the communications of the British 
agent ? And when in dispatches, received 
previously to the formation of the Junta, 
the names of distinguished persons in Spain, 
of Florida Blanca, Saavedra, and Jovella- 
nos, were stated to be in the mouths of 
every body, as the fittest persons to be in- 
trusted with the conduct of the govern- 
ment; and when I found by the first dis- 
patch transmitted after the establishment 
of the government, that these persons were 
actually appointed, not only members of 
the Junta, but to the leading situations-of 
the executive government, could I possibly 
have supposed, that they were not, as they 
had been previously represented to me, 
the most proper persons in Spain, to whom 
that high and important trust could have 
been committed, or that the government, 
which had the sanction of their approba- 
tion, and the advantage of their assistance, 
was not the best, upon the whole, that could | 
be put together under the very difficult 
circumstances of the country ? The eulo- 
gium, therefore, which Iam accused by | 
the hon. gent. of having pronounced upon | 
the members of the Supreme Junta, was | 
not, because it could not be, the result of | 
personal knowledge on my part ; nor was 
it so imposed by me upon the House : | 
neither could it by any fair construction | 
render me in any degree responsible for | 
the consistency of their conduct with the | 
tenor of my representations. What I said 
here, was, in fact, but the echo of the voice 
of the Spanish nation, conveyed to me 
through the medium of official reports, and , 
repeated by me to this House and to the 
world. I conceived it an act of justice to 
the Junta, and an act of duty to my coun- 
try, whose interests were so intimately 
connected with the existence of an efficient 
government in Spain, to afford every en-. 
couragement in my power, to a.govern- 
ment professing that character, and repre- 
sented to me as deserving it? 
lf the Junta disappointed the hopes. 
which were entertained of it—if it either | 
wanted the energy or the authority, which | 





it was intended to possess—undoubtedly 
there is much cause for regret ; but there 
is none for blame as to the adqninistration 
here, unless it can be shewn, that some 
other form of government in Spain would 
have been obviously preferable—and also 
could have been, with equal facility, and 
at an equally early period, obtained. For 
let it not be forgotten how precious were 
the moments of this glorious and unex- 
pected opportunity !—let it not be forgot- 
ten that, while on the one hand it was ne- 
cessary for the ultimate and permanent 
success of the Spanish cause, that the ef- 
forts of the nation should be combined and 
directed by one presiding authority—it 
was no less necessary for its immediate 
safety, that the enemy, once taken by sur- 
prise, should not be allowed to recover 
from the first shock of the insurrection ! 
Had we then time to pick and choose 
even if we had had the means of judging, 
and had conceived a sound and rational 
preference for one form of provisional go- 
vernment over another? Were the feelings 
of the country here disposed to give. us 
time? What would my right hon. friend, 
(Mr. Sheridan) who has so repeatedly re- 
newed his notice of a motion respecting 
the campaign in Spain, and of whose pre- 
sence I should have been extremely glad 
on the present occasion, what would he 
say to the charge of the hon. gent. that we 
had too hastily acquiesced in the form of 
government established by the Spaniards? 
he, who two years ago, when no deputa- 
tion had been received in this country, ex- 
cept from the Asturias, one of the smallest 
of the Spanish provinces, and consisting of 
a rocky and mountainous tract, though 
containing a brave, a loyal and indepen 
dent population, reproached the adminis- 
tration with being too tardy in adopting 
the Spanish cause,—too timid in hesitating 
to give it at once every possible assistance 
and support? I should wish to know whe- 
ther my right hon. friend, who then re- 
proached us for having paused, before we 


| determined to act, on the solicitation of a 


single province, would now condemn us 
for having supported the Spanish people 
with all the means of this country, after 
deputations had been received from the 
north, and from the south, and when we 
had a certainty of the whole nation having 
determined to rise as one man against their 
unprincipled oppressors? Would he, who 
thought ‘us. wanting to the interests of this 
country and of the world, because we did 
not.send fleets and armies to the port of 
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Gijon, when that port alone, (for aught we 
knew) was. open, to us throughout the 
whole coasts of the peninsula—who stimu- 
lated us to action, when a single princi- 
pality had taken up arms against the 
French, and therewith, for aught that we 
could know, against the rest of Spain also? 
when, what turned out undoubtedly to be 
a faithful specimen of a general national 
effort, might have been for aught that we 
could know, the insulated and unsupported 
burst of mere provincial patriotism ;— 
would he, I say, or any rational man have 
desired that when not Asturias, but all 
Spain had declared itself-when what 
might have been a partial, proved to be 
the universal sentiment of the nation ;— 
When the will of the whole country was 
expressed beyond the possibility of misap- 
prehension— would any man have thought, 
that it was then our duty to boggle about 
the precise shape and denomination of the 
presiding government, by which the col- 
jective will was to be provisionally repre- 
sented and embodied ? | 

.In a crisis of such extraordinary novelty, 
and such transcendant importance ; when 
interests so mighty were committed to 
the issue of the struggle ; and where that 
issue, afier all that could be done, was ne- 
cessarily so hazardous and uncertain; it 
was impossible to take any step, or to offer 
any counsel, which must not at the time, 
be felt and acknowledged to be of doubt- 
ful and questionable policy ; and to which 
it was not foreseen, that in the event of a 
disastrous result, that disaster would be, 
however unjustly, ascribed! But in this 
difficulty of choice, were we to do nothing ? 
were we to counsel nothing, till the use of 
counsel and the period of action was 
past? or were we at some risk, but with a 
determined purpose, conscious of a just 
end, though necessarily. jess confident in 
our means, to take the course which ap- 
peared upon the whole liable to the 
fewest objections? 

Gentlemen talk very glibly now of what 
might have been, and what ought to have 
been, our mode of proceeding. Some 
would have done nothing, the safest op1- 
nion ofall: but they must have found 
another ministry to act upon their opi- 
nion; and another people, than such a 
one as the people of England were in 

_ June 1808, to countenance and support 
. them in doing so. 

Some think, that we ought to have in- 
sisted upon the immediate assembling of 
the Cortes! Some, that we ought not to have 
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acknowledged Ferdinand at all; others 
again, that we ought not to have stipu- 
lated for, (intruth, we did not stipulate, 
they mean that we ought directly to have 
discountenanced) the monarchical consti- 
tution in Spain. A word upon each of 
these suggestions. 

And first, as to our acknowledgment of 
Ferdinand 7th, or, as it is “sometimes 
stated, our imposition of him upon the 
Spanish people. On the one hand, it 
is said, that ‘by acknowledging Ferdi- 
nand 7th as king of Spain, in exclusion of 
his father, we thereby gave a sanction to 
the principle and the practice of the re- 
volutionary deposition of sovereigns; 
whilst on the other hand, we are accused 
of making the preservation of monar- 
chy in Spain the peremptory. condition of 
our assistanee. Nothing, however, could 
be more unfounded than either and both 
of these charges. Perhaps, in any other 
kingdom of Kurepe, we should have been 
slow to recognize the accession of the son 
before the demise of the father. But in 
Spain, the elevation of the son by the vo- 
luntary resignation of the father, is fami- 
liar to the people by the recorded tran- 
sactions of some of the brightest periods 
of their history. ‘There was therefore no 
ground for jealousy at such an event, un- 
less there had been good cause for suspi- 
cion respecting the means by which :it 
had been accomplished. ‘The resignation 
of Charles 5th, their greatest monarch, 
and of Philip 5th, the founder of the 
Bourbon dynasty in Spain, who subse- 
quently resumed the reins of government 
on the death of the son, to whom he had 
transferred them, must be in the recollec- 
tion of every gentleman who hears. me: 
and with these precedents before us, and 
whilst there existed no ground whatever 
for suspicion, the government of this 
country- was bound to consider the resig- 
nation of Charles as voluntary, and the 
accession of Ferdinand as jegitimate, ac- 
cording to the usage of the Spanish mo- 
narchy. <Asto the charge of imposing 
Ferdinand, and in his person monarchy 
on Spain. Why, Sir, the name of Ferdi- 
nand resounded from every corner of the 
kingdom ; it became the watch word of 
Spanish patriotism ; the pledge of popu- 
lar enthusiasm; the bond and cement of 
national union; the charm, before which 


| all separate interests, all discordant pass 


sions and prejudices faded away. It was} 
no suggestion, no fancy of ours ; we found 
this symbol of Spanish loyalty interwoyen 
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with every part of the Spanish cause. It 
was the burden of every oral, and the 
stamp and sanction of every written com- 
munication, which, in my official charac- 
ter, it was my duty and my happiness to 
receive from the’Spanish agents or minis- 
ters. It was not lefi to our option, whe- 
ther Spain should be a monarchy under 
Ferdinand 7th. If we had denied Ferdi- 
nand, they would have disclaimed us; if 
we had stipulated against monarchy we 
should have been repudiated by Spain. 

I say not this as matter of defence; I 
state the plain truth. Upon this point 
we have no responsibility, because. we 
had nothing to decide. Upon every 
principle by which our conduct could be 
guided, whether drawn irom legal prece- 
dent, or from the unequivocal demonstra- 
tions of national feeling, we could look 
upon Ferdinand 7th in no other light, 
than as being at once the !a:vfnl monarch 
of Spain, by the established constitution 
of the kingdom, and the sovereign of the 
nation’s affections, the king of the peo- 
ple’s choice. 

But then we should have insisted on the 
assembling of the Cortes, the ancient, 
leoal, recoguised estates of the realm— 
whereas we acknowledged the weak and 
incapabie authority of the Supreme Junta. 
First, as I have before argued, what right 
had we to criticise the form of that insti- 
tution, or the pretensions of the members? 
Was it not enough that we were assured of 
its having the sanction and the confidence 
of the Spanish nation; and were we not 
justified thereby in recognizing the Junta 
as representative of the authority of the 
legitimate sovereign during the period of 
his most unfortunate absence and capti- 
vity ? Let us only look back to a memora- 
ble instance in our own history, 1 mean 
the glorious revolution of 1688, and judge 
what would have been the consequence, 
if the proceedings of that period ‘bad been 
criticised with too scrupulous nicety,- or 
required to have been conducted with all 
the solemnity and precision of the most 
minute forms and established precedents ? 
What might have been the consequences 
of such a scrupulous adherence to establish- 
ed ceremonials, such an appeal to ancient 
usage, at a period, when the novelty of 
the circumstances and the urgency of the 
case called for the adoption of extraordi- 
nary measures, if Williamthe $d had re- 
fused to take upon himself the govern- 
ment before the meeting of the convention, 
because the address to him to do so proceed- 
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ed from an irregular authority ; froma few 
members of extinct parliaments gathered 
together, in haste, with the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common council of the city 
of London? if he had declined taking any 
share in administering the affairs of the 
kingdom, or affording any assistance to 
the nation, until a parliament, summoned 
by regular writs and assembled with all 
the forms of the constitution, should have 
ceremoniously invested him with the pow- 
ers of the executive government. The 
case of Spain was still more urgent, be- 
cause at the very moment, when, itis said, 
we should have waited for all the tardy 
forms and all the regular process of the 
old constitution of Spain for the election, 
and assembly of the Cortes, the French 
troops were in possession of all the for- 
tresses of the country. At such a mo- 
ment, it was rather to be considered as 
miraculous, thatthe Spaniards should have 
found in each of the several provinces a spot 
whereon to plant the standard of resistance, 
than to be expected, that they should be 
able to.conduct the election of the Cortes 
with vali the requisite solemnities, and 
with all the deliberation, which would 
have been necessary to find out what those 
solemnities were. For let it not be for- 
gotten, that these same Cortes had been 
jong disused, that, when last assembled, 
they had been assembled in mere form, 
and to register the edicts of the crown ?— 
that the Cortes of Arragon and Castile have 
never been brought to act cordially toge- 
ther even if brought together at all, except 
by compulsory means ;—that many of the 
provinces, foremost in the great struggle 
against France, had not the privilege of 
sending representatives to the Cortes ;— 
that Asturias had never sent any, Gallicia 
seldom if ever—certainly not uniformly, 
nor of custom and right; and that to the 
two provinces therefore, which were the 
earliest in their application to us. for as- 
sistance, if we had answered, “ assemble 
the Cortes,’ they might have replied, 
“« with the Cortes we have nothing to do ;” 
that to bring into shape and: into action 
this grand but obsolete machinery would 
have required deep and laborious research 
into records and registers ;—that perhaps 
after all a representative might have been 
produced less satisfactory to the nation at 
large than that, which sprang from their 


own concurrent though irregular impulse, 


but that, at all eveiits, much precious time 
must have been lost in the process, and 
that while we were discussing antiouated 
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forms and adjusting contested elections, the 
enemy would have rallied from his first 
consternation, and effected the conquest of 
the country. 

That the assembling of the Cortes would 
be a wise and salutary measure, when it 
could be effected peaceably and regularly, 
no doubt was entertained: and according- 
ly the Junta were advised, and had deter- 
mined, to make it one of their first acts. 
But Iam not surprised, for one, that it 
was not earlier effected. I doubt whether 
a general election could be speedily ac- 
complished here after a long disuse of 
parliaments, and with an enemy occupy- 
ing all the country north of ‘Trent. And 
I cannot but make some allowance for the 
Spanish government, when’ 1 recollect, 
that at almost every period since the es- 
tablishment of ithe Junta, the French have 
been masters of Arragon and of the 
greatest part of the countries behind the 
Ebro. 

In truth, the uniform experience of all 
similar revolutions shews that time only 
and practice can safely be relied on for 
modelling and perfecting the form of a 
government, struck out at a heat, as it 
were, by the immediate necessity of the 
occasion. The natural effect of the pres- 
sure of the immediate exigency is, in al! 
such cases, it was in this, to unite in one 
body the two distinct branches of the le- 
gislative and executive authority. The 
equally natural tendency of experience, 
is to shew the’ expediency of separating 
these authorities as soon as proper depo- 
sitories can be found, or contrived for 
them. A regent, or a regency, for the 
one, and the Cortes for the other, formed 
obviously the natural division of the com- 
bined authorities of the Junta. And, even 
if we had had the right, and the leisure to 
prescribe the course which should be 
taken, I doubt whether it would have 
been wise to insist upon erecting these se- 
parate powers in the first instance ; whe- 
ther the Junta, or something like the 
Junta, was not a necessary stage, prepa- 
ratory to the more regular distribution of 
the functions of the government. It is 
plain that the regency could be claimed 
by no one, without something like the 
form of a choice, and something, or some- 
body to choose it. And it may be doubt- 
ed, whether, if the Cortes had ibeen called 
at once, they would have been contented 
with their own share of authority and 
power—whether the Cortes assembled in 
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have been in fact, a Junta under another 
name. At any rate, these were questions 
exclusively of domestic cognizance, upon 
which it was neither our duty, nor our 
right, to dictate to Spain, if we had even 
been competent to do so. Mauch - less 
should we have been justified in withhold- 
ing our assistance, until this most delicate, 
difficult, and perplexiug question should 
have been settled to our satisfaction, ata 
period so critical to the existence of Spain 
as a nation, that the delay of a moment 
might have been ruin to the cause. 

Such then were the principles, on which 
the government, of which I was a member, 
acted ; and such are the answers which 
I offer to the several clashing and contra- 
dictory charges of having been too preci- 
pitate, and of having been too dilatory; 
of having exacted too much, and of hav. 
ing exacied too little, from Spain; of hav- 
ing dictated improperly the constitution 
of the government, and of having suf- 
fered the government to constitute itself. 

The truth is, that we interfered to the 
extent, to which we had a right to inter- 


fere, and no further, when we insisted that 


there shonid be a central government 
formed, before a British army entered 
Spain. 

Sir; in following the hon. gent. next to 
his observations on the conduct of. the 
war, I pass over the campaign of sir John 
Moore, because it has been, heretofore, 
the subject of ample and detailed discus- 
sion ; and because the hon. gent. himself 
has very properly avoided dwelling upon - 
it this night. I come now therefore to 
the operations of lastsummer. The bon. 
gent. bas condemned in strong terms the 
impolicy, the madness as he calls it, of 
sending another army into Spain, after 
the dear-bought and fatal experience 
which we had acquired in the campaign 
which terminated in the battle of Co- 
runna. But here the hon. gent. assumes 
what was not the fact, in order to make 
his unfounded assumption the ground of 
a charge, to which his Majesty’s governs 
ment is not justly liable. The army of 
lord Wellington was not sent out to pene- 
trate into Spain; it was sent out to libe- 
rate Portugal from the yoke of the French ; 
to provide for the security of that king- 
dom against any fresh attack; and, so: 
far as could be done consistently with 


these objects, and so far only, upon any 


favourable occasion that might be pre- 


sented, to co-operate with the Spanish 


generals and armies in the provinces of 
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Spain, that border on the Portuguese 
frontier. Would the hon. gent. then have 
Jeft the British general inactive in Por- 
tugal, after having accomplished the first 
object of his expedition by the expulsion 
of the enemy from that country ? or would 
he have restricted him from extending the 
line of his operations with a view to the 
relief of Spain, when-that could be. done 
without abandoning or endangering the 
other object for which the force under 
him was immediately destined? Would 
he blame lord Wellington for availing 
himself of the latitude given him by his 
instructions occasionally to lengthen the 
chain which bound him to the frontiers of 
Portugal ? Would he have prevented him 
from pursuing that course which brought 
on the battle, and led to the brilliant vic- 
tory of Talavera; a victory, which co- 
vered. the British arms with unfading lau- 
rels, and crowned the gallant general and 
his brave troops with immortal glory ? 
But, says the hon. gent. that victory was 
barren. Barren undoubtedly it was, if 
you know no fruits of victory but dis- 


_tricts overrun, fortresses taken, extent of 


territory acquired; yet not barren but 
fruitful ; not unproductive, but as advan- 
tageous as brilliant, if you take into ac- 
count, that it immediately opened the 
gates of Cadiz, and that it will hereafter 
open to you the ports of Spanish America. 
These are advantages, which far out- 
weigh the ordinary military results of a 
victory. But even were the effects of all 
our exertions confined to the prolonging 
the struggle against France in European 
Spain, so thoroughly am I convinced of 
the policy of supporting that struggle to 
the last extremity, that were the question 
at this moment a new and undecided 
question, were our armies and our fleets 
hitherto not engaged, nor our faith pledged 
in the cause, I should be of opinion, that 
it would be the duty no less than it would 
be the interest of this country, even now 
to begin our efforts in aid of the penin- 
sula, if now for the first time we were call- 
ed upon to begin them. 

It is not, however, only with respect to 
Spain itself, to the formation and controul 
of her government, and to the conduct of 
the war in the peninsula, that we are ac- 
cused of great.and sinful negligences and 
omissions, but with respect to the Spanish 


> colonies, we are said to have been crimin- 


ally neglectful. We have been told to 

night, in the course of a discussion upon 

another subject, that we should have made 
9 
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it a condition of our alliance with the gos 
vernment of Spain, that the Spaniards 
should give up the slave trade in their co- 
lonies. The hon. gent. (Mr. Brougham) 
who made that observation, must be aware, 
that it would have been much easier to 
declare, than to effectuate, our wishes in 
such a case. Iam as anxious as that hon. 
gent. for the total extermination of that 
abominable trade, and with him I am 
ready to allow that we ought to make 
every sacrifice to principle, whenever such 
sacrifice may be likely to advance the 
principle » but I very much question, whe- 
ther by such a proposition, prematurely 
brought forward, we might not have thrown 
the Spanish colonies into the arms of 
France, without at all advancing the ob- 
ject of humanity. England and the abo- 
lition, on one side, might possibly have 
had but an unfavourable competition 
against Buonaparté and unlimited slave 
trade on the other, in bidding for the af+ 
fections of the colonies. 

Sir, I have noticed this subject incident 
ally, only to shew, that, in the colonial 
no less than in the European part of this 
great political question, the course, which 
the British government have had to steer, 
has not been altogether plain sailing—has 
not been so little embarrassed with diffi- 
culties of different kinds, as to entitle gen- 
tlemen to turn round upon the King’s mi- 
nisters and make it matter of charge 
against them, that they have not provided 
for every interest, and secured the opera» 
tion of every principle, which they and 
we may concur in our desire to promote 
and to maintain. It is true, it is perfectly 
true, as gentlemen are fond of observing, 
that Spain is a country of prejudice and 
of bigotry : bigotry and prejudice, how: 
ever, not without their use in such a con- 
test as that, in which they are engaged— 
prejudice, which exalts the spirit of pa- 
triotism by the rooted preference for their 
own manners and institutions—and bigot- 
ry, which, if it is akin to intolcrance on 
one side, is allied to perseverance on the 
other; which, however to be deprecated 
as an active principle, is of . powerful ope- 
ration in inspiring resistance, and sustain- 
ing courage under oppression. Iam not 
sure, that balancing the good and the evil 
of such qualities, I would strip the Spanish 
nation of them, in their present cireum< 
stances, if. 1 could. But it is enongh for 
my argumentsthat I could-not, if I would. 
And, with this conviction, nothing: can be 
more unreasonable than to make it matter 
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of reproach ‘to the British government, 
that they have not, at the same time that 
they were aiding the Spaniards in: a 
struggle for the preservation of the mother 
country, been able, or attempted, to en- 
gage them to revise the whole system of 
their colonial polity; to adopt reforma- 
tions and improvements, which, if they 
had been disposed to adopt them, they 
might have found it impossible to recon- 
cile to the feelings of the colonics, and 
equally impossible to enforce against those 
feelings, at a time when the circumstances 
of the war must necessarily have loosened 
the ties of colonial allegiance. 

Advice, howevér, has not been with- 
held, nor has the Spanish government 
shewn itself unwilling to listen to the ad- 
vice which has been offered to them, for 
extending privileges to the colonies, and 
uniting them closer with the. mother coun- 
try by community of rights and of inte- 
rests. To promote this union has been 
the object of our policy. . Some, I know, 
are of opinion, that we ought rather to have 
played a separate game with the colonies. 
The hon. gent. who spoke last, has al- 
Juded to the benefits, which might be de- 
rived to this country from’ a connection 
with Spanish America altogether distinct 
from Spain. I have only to observe, that 
in my opinion, if any advantages are ‘to 
result to us from a connection with the 
Spanish trans-atlantic colonies, we should 
rather wait for them as a reversion, as the 
reward of the success, or the consolation 
under the reverses of the European strug- 
gle, than consider them as a temptation to 
the premature abandonment of the mother 
country. With these feelings deeply im- 
pressed apon my mind I shall never con- 
sent that the hand of Great Britain should 
be laid, in untimely interference, for the 
sake of immediate gain upon Spanish 
America. I shall never be one of those, 
who, professing the warmest wishes for 
_ the success of Spain, would aim the most 
deadly blow at her existence, by robbing 
her of those foreign dependencies, now 
more than ever necessary to enable her to 
maintain her independence, by prosecut- 
ing to a successful issue the mortal contest 
in which she is engaged, Still less will I 
consent to starve the Spanish cause for 
the sake of hastening that consummation 
of evil, which, if it is not to be averted, 
may yet be delayed ; and of profiting by 
the rich spoil, which we may gather in 
Spanish America, after European Spain 
has fallen. I cannot bring myself to con- 
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template the fate of Spain, as our inimita- 
ble dramatic poet describes one of his 
most exquisitely drawn characters, Shy. 
lock, contemplating the fate of his daugh+ 
ter, who had fled froin him with a heap of 
gold and jewels—while he is Jamenting 
her flight, and his friends: undertake to 
console him with the hope, that after all 
she may be still alive; he presently un- 
deceives them as to the real cause of hig 
wailing. It is not his daughter, but his 
treasure that is uppermost in his thoughts, 
‘«* As for her,” says he, “ Would she lay 
“dead at my feet, with the jewels.in her 
“ear; would she were. coilined at m 
“ feet, so that my ducats were in her cof: 
“ fin!’ So it is that the hon. gent. and 
others appear to think of Spain; they 
think of the money that she has cost us; 
they think of the little return in profit 
that she has made to us; they look to the 
advantages, which we may hope to inherit 
after her struggle is well over; and they 
are disposed rather.to blame the obstinacy 
of that struggle, and to deplore the length 
of that agony, which keeps us out of our 
expected inheritance. 

And yet, Sir, surely the coldest heart, 
the most calculating head, cannot but be 
warmed and exalted by such a spectacle 
as Spain affords to the world! There can 
surely be but one feeling ia this House 
with regard to the character of the Spanish 
cause: no man can entertain a doubt that 
a contest of such a description ought to 
succeed . an<, if in spite of all the diffi- 
culties, which the Spaniards have had to 
encounter, (and formidable those difficul- 
ties have been) they have contended with 
unbroken spirit, though with various for-- 
tunes, against the gigantic power of France 
in a manner, and for a period, to shame 
by the comparison the efforts of almost 
all the nations of the continent, I must 
again ask, why are we to despair? I can- 
not bring myself yet to despair of the ul- 
timate success of Spain, because I would 
fain believe in the success of any people, 
that shall act upon the same principle, and 
persevere with the same courage in so 
righteous a cause ; because I would not 
despair of ourselves under similar circum- 
stances. 

If the enemy should pass those outworks, 
which the line of policy recommended by 
the hon. gent. opposite, (Mr. Whitbread) 
would level: if ever we shall have to con- 


‘tend against that enemy on British ground, 


I trust that our resistance will be signal, 
and his defeat certain; but I doubt how 
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far we can expect to exceed the example 
which is set to us’ by the Spaniards. In 
prowess in the field, no doubt we shall, 
and must exceed them, because that de- 
pends upon a variety of circumstances and 
advantages, which the Spanish nation did 
not possess; not on.yalour only but. on 
skill—on discipline in the soldier—on 
science and experience in the officer— 
and above all upon an efficient govern- 
ment. to organize the establishments, to 
provide for the accommodation, and to di- 
rect the movements of the various masses 
of individuals, that compose an army. «In 
these particulars unquestionably we shall 
have greatly the advantage of the Spa- 
niards; but in other qualities not less es- 
sentially necessary for maintaining a de- 
fensive struggle—in firmness under defeat 
—in contentment under privations—in pa- 
tience and long suffering, we may equal, 
but I doubt, if we can go beyond them. 

Let any gentleman, who hears me, ask 
his ownmind, and ask impartially, whether 
he can answer for the town or city near 
which he lives, that, if attacked in the 
same way, it would rival in its defence 
the heroic perseverance of Saragossa or 
Gerona? If any man, who confides (as I 
trust every man does) in the ability of 
this country to defend itself against any 
force of the enemy, yet hesitates how far 
he can answer this question in the aflirma- 
tive, that man has no right to despair of 
the eventual triumph of Spain. 

The contest is not at an end. The 
French, it cannot be denied, have gained 
very considerable advantages, and the 
Spaniards have on the other hand suffered 
most severely. But the fortress of Cadiz, 
containing the principal arsenal and the 
principal naval means of Spain, and garri- 
soned in part by British troops, detains 
before it a large portion of the French 
army; no_impression of a serious nature 
lias been made upon the defences of that 
important place; every day brings fresh 
accounts of the unabated enthusiasm dis- 
played by the population of the various 
provinces; the French troops are har- 
rassed in their movements and straitened 
in their quarters by the desultory activity 
of the Spanish peasants ;_ their supplies 
cut off, and their communications inter- 
cepted ;—place all these things before 
your eyes, and then say, if it be at 
such atime, and under such circumstances, 
that we are to withdraw ourselves from the 
support of Spain, and to leave the penin- 
sulatothe mercy of itsruthless oppressors? 

VOL, XVII. 





I have said that there is a British garri- 
son in Cadiz. I admit to the hon. gent. 
that some jealousy has been manifested by 
the Spanish government upon this subject. 
I must however, in this respect, do justice to 
the Spanish government. It is true, that I 
thought it my duty to press earnestly 
for the admittance of a British force 
into Cadiz, after the failure of the first 
campaign, and to make that admittance the 
sine gud non condition of ever again send- 
ing British troops into Spain. It is 
equally true, that the Spanish government 
would not at that time consent to receive 
them. But it is no less true, that in such 
refusal, and in the explanation given of the 
cause of it, I did not find any just ground 
for supposing, that it had proceeded from 
distrust in the British government. A 
government, depending for its existence, 
and certainly for its authority, wholly 
upon public opinion, and aware of the 
jealousy, (for some jealousy of us did most 
certainly prevail amongst the people of 
Spain,) with which the nation might view 
the introduction, at that critical period, 
of foreign troops into one of their most 
important naval stations, might feel itself 
obliged to decline opening the gates of 
Cadiz to a British corps, until an adequate 
and obvious necessity for that measure 
had arisen. But although the admittance 
of our troops was in the first instance re- 
fused on these grounds, I never had a 
doubt, but that they would be received 
whenever the necessity, became obvious. 
The period of necessity has since arvived, 
and the event bas most fully justified my 
expectation. Cadiz is now occupied by 
British conjointly with Spanish troops: 
the pledge of that alliance by which Spain 
may yet be rescued and saved. Whilst 
Cadiz is safe, Spain is not lost; and while 
all is not yet lost, all is ultimately re- 
trievable. 

The French army has achieved and 
may continue to achieve the conquest 
of province .after province; but it 
has not been, and will not. be able to 
maintain such conquests in a country, 
where the influence of the conqueror 
does not extend beyond the Jimits of his 
military posts; where his authority is 
confined within the fortresses which he 
garrisons, or the cantonments which he 
occupies; where all that is behind him, 
and before him, and around him, is sullen 
discontent and meditated vengeance— 
unconquerable resistance and inextin« 
guishable hate. 

-3B 
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And if the Spaniards have their suf- 
ferings to endure, at what price do the 
French carry on this war? at a ‘price 
which no former war with the other pow- 
érs of Europe has ever cost them. The 
hon. gent. indeed, has lamented, that ‘we 
should be parties, as he expressed himself, 
to the system of warfare pursued by the 
Spaniards, which he describes as trans- 
gressing the limits of legitimate hostility. 
I would intreat the House to contrast that 
sentiment with what fell from the same 
hon. gent. in a former debate, when an- 
other hon. mémber detailed to the House 
the abominable atrocities committed by the 
French on their approach to the Isle of 
Leon. On that occasion the hon. gent. af- 
fected ‘to discredit the statement of crimes 
so shocking in the recital, and warm- 
ly deprecated the introduction ‘of such 
horrible details into the discussions in this 
House, lest their circulation should have 
the effect of substituting wicked enormities 
of that description for the more humane 
spirit of generous warfare ! Generous war- 
fare! Good God! the generous warfare 
begun by Buonaparté against unoffending 
Spain ! the generosity of him,—the outra- 
geous violator of every sacred obligation, 
the bloody and unfeeling destroyer of the 
rights of sovereigns, and the independetice 
of nations! Far am I, as far as any ‘mat, 
from justifiing the commission, under any 
circumstances, of excesses, which deform 
the character, and brutalize the feelings, 
of man. Bui the crime and the shame are 
m the original perpetrator. There are 
insults and injuries, which to have endured 
at the hand ‘of an oppressor, degrades a 
man in his own esteem, and forces him to 
recover his level by a signal and terrible 
revenge. Such are the inflictions, which 
the French armies have poured out upon the 
Spaniards. If ever acts of ferocious teta- 

_liation might admit of extenuation, it is in 
such a cause, and upon such provocation 
as they have received from an enemy 
unrestramed in his career of ambition 
and blood by any law human or divine. 

Such is, in my opinion, the justification 
of the Spaniards. Thus they defend and 
avenge their invaded country—their pil- 
laged and desolated homes—their murdered 
parents—their violated wives and daugh- 
ters*-and who shall say that such ven- 
geanice is not justified in the eyes of God 
and man ? Who shall pretend that the as- 
sailant of unoffending and defenceless in- 
nocence is’privileged from resistance ’or 
retaliation, that the invader has a right to 
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make his inroad when he thinks fit, to ¢on). 
mit what excesses he pleases;—but that 
he is only to be met in the listed field and 
by regular battalions, that the cottage or the 


altar are to be defended or avenged only 


by anenrolled soldiery ; that the peaceful | 
population of a tage must be passive 
under every species of outrage and of 
wrong. 

That our army has had any share in 
committing or countenancing such excesses 
is not pretended, and would not admit of 
excuse. Our business with the enemy is 
in the field. But that I should, therefore, 
whine over his sufferings and his lossesm 
that I should deny or disguise the- satisfac. 
tion, which I derive from the consideration 
that every French soldier, who falls a sa- 
crifice to Spanish vengeance, is one ops 
pressor the less for the rest of the nations’ 
of the world would be a hypocrisy, 
which I disdain. Long may the struggle 
be! And be its course as deathful to the 
French armies as heretofore ! One French 
army has already been worn down and 
destroyed in Spain: and I know no precept 
of humanity that forbids me to exult in 
the prospéct of a similar fate awaiting 
those, who are now the instruments of ty- 
ranny and violence. 

War is unavoidably attended with ca- 
lamities, as wel] as with glories. — Its 
glories’: are sullied and darkened by its 
calamities: its calamities redeemed,—or 
in part redeemed, by its glories. But if 
we accustom ‘ourselves to look only at one’ 
side of the picture in the case of an enemy 
and at the other in our own ;—at all that 
is gloomy on one part, and all that is bril- 
liant on the other—if we count for ‘the 
enemy all that he gains and all that we 
lose—but for ourselves only our positive 
gains, without admitting into the account 
the losses of the enemy: against such 
a mode of calculating results no spirit can 
long stand animpaired ;—-we go to the field 
already half subdued; we may intitle oar- 
selves to commendation for the fineness of 
our sympathies; but we are utterly une 
fitted for continuing the contest. 

Ifear, that I may have detained’ the 
House’to an unpardonable tength upon the 
subject of Spain: though I feel it ‘even 
now difficult ‘to tear myself from it. ‘1 
hope however that my excuse for having 
dwelt upon it so long may be found in 
the share, which I personally had in 'the 
counsels and: measures of ‘this government 
at ‘the commencement of the Spanish 
stroggle, and in the desire, which T natu- - 
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rally feel, that these counsels and mea- 
sures should be distinctly and fairly ander- 
stood, but, above all, in my earnest zeal for 
the success of our allies, and for the con- 
tinuance of our effective support of a cause 
involving as much our interest as. our 
glory. 

Ishall now proceed to follow the hon, 
gent. briefly into one or two of the other 
topics, to which he has alluded. As to the 
statements made by the hon. gent. with 
respect to Sicily; to the disaffection of 
its inhabitants ; to the probable change 
in the policy of the Sicilian government 
and the consequent critical situation of 
the British army in that island, I shall only 
assert, as an individual, (having no official 
knowledge to support my assertion) —that 
I believe his opinions and_ his apprehen- 
sions to be unfounded. 1 do not believe 
that there is any correspondence open be- 
tween Buonaparté and the queen of Na- 
ples. I have notseen the letter to which 
the hon. gent. refers, but from the descrip- 
tion of it, I should doubt if it be genuine. 

As tothe effect of the Austrian mar- 
riage appr the politics of the court of Pa- 
lermo, I cannot oblige the hon. gent. to 
forego his conjecture, though 1 do not 
agree with him in it. I will only say 
by the way, that I am glad to miss, in the 
hon. gent.'s speech of to night,the epithet 
of « felix’ which he applied on a former 
night to this inauspicious alliance, The 
painter of old, when he drew the picture 
of the sacrifice of Iphigenia, despairing to 
express the workings of anguish and shame 
in the countenance of the father by whom 
she was sacrificed, hid Agamemnon’sface in 
his robe, so would I have the hon. gent. 
deal on this occasion with the emperor of 
Austria, and at leastnotinsult his paternal 
feelings by ascribing to themthe character 
of « felicity.” 

But whatever may be the soundness of 
the hon. gent.’s speculations in respect to 
the ultimate policy and conduct of the 
court of Sicily, [am not prepared torecom- 
mend the anticipation of treachery: I 
cannot agree therefore with the hon. gent. 
to withhold the vote of credit, lest part of 
it should be expended in defeating the 
designs of the enemy. upon Sicily, and 
keeping him outof possession of it too long: 
I amstili less prepared (even if that were a 
cheap expedient) to seize on Sicily for our- 
selves, 

From Sicily—declaring, that in Europe 
he sees nothing to require or, justify so 
large a vote of credit, the hon. gent. passes 
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to America, and specifically objects to 
the vote of credit on the ground, that a 
war with the United States is no longer 
probable. Ihope and trust it is not. The 
recent proceedings of congress have ef- 
fected so much of what it was the anxious 
wish of the government, of which Iwas 
a member, to attain, that I trust all 
our differences. with America may be 
speedily adjusted. In truth I had never 
much doubt upon my mind, that America, 
if left to her own policy and to th¢ effect 
of those discussions, which would take 
place in her own legislatures, general and 
provincial, would at no distant period ar- 
rive at that point, at which by the late 
act of Congress she appears to have ar- 
rived. No man is more anxious. than | am 
for an amicable accommodation with that 
power. But I trust, at the same time, 
that the change in the policy of the United 
States has not been effected by any im- 
proper concessions on our part ; a circum- 
stance, which I can fully disclaim, during 
the period that I remained in office. I 
should rather hope, that it has been the 
consequence of a determined adherence to 
that system, which has been so often de- 
claimed against in this House, but which 
has proved as clearly beneficial to the 
commercial interests, as it has been con- 
sistent with the political dignity, of this 
nation. 

The hon. gent. has introduced into this 
part.of the diseussion a reference to the 
instructions given.to our minister to the 
United States, (Mr. Erskine) upon which 
it was not my wish to have touched, if the 
hon. gent. had not forced me to do so, 
because I cannot touch upon it without 
speaking unfavourably of the conduct of a 
gentleman towards whom I entertain no 
feeling of hostility whatever. But, as the 
hon. gent. has thought proper again to advert 
to the subject, 1 am compelled, in my 
own defence againto assert as I have 
repeatedly before asserted, that. Mr. 
Erskine, in the arrangement, which he 
concluded with the American government, 
did violate both the letter and the spirit of 
the instructions, under whieh he acted. 
That he violated the letter of his instruc- 
tions, is admitted by every body—by the 
hon. gent. himself. Mr. Erskine was ex- 
pressly directed to do certain things, 
which he did not do. But it was not, as 
the hon. gent. insinyates, a mere formal 
error—a merely literal mistake. Mr. Er- 
skine violated the spirit of his instructions, 
because, being authorised to concede 
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certain poinfs to the’ American govern- 
ment,.in consideration only of concessions 
to be by them reciprocally, and simul- 
taneously made—he did that absolutely, 
-which he was instructed, to do only con- 
ditionally, and thereby lowered the tone, 
and just pretensions of his country. Iam 
still ready, as I ever have been, to go 
into the full discussion of this question, 
whenever the hon. gent. may think 
proper; but unless he should advert to it 
again I shall now take a final leave of it, 
and never again revive it. 

Sir, I have now only to add, with re- 
spect to the bill before the House, that it is 
not, because [ think that a war is to be 
apprehended with America, or that a 
question may arise as to the abandonment 
or seizure of the island of. Sicily, that I 
assent to the vote of credit; but because 
Iwish to enable his Majesty’s ministers 
to aid to the utmost extent, to maintain 
to the last extremity, the contest in 
Portugal and Spain, and also to take 
advantage of any opportunities which 
may arise, for the annoyance of the enemy, 
and for which, without a vote of credit, 
they might be unprovided. For the ap- 
plication of the means, which this vote 
entrusts to them, the ministers are respon- 
sible. AndI can assure the hon. gent., 
that, if he aud his friends had now the 
conduct of the government, for the same 
purposes, and under the like responsibi- 
lity, I should not be disposed to withhold 
from them that degree of confidence 
(whatever it be) which this vote may be 
construed to imply. 

Mr. W. Smith was ready to do justice 
to the eloquence of the right hon. gent. 
but could not aveid confessing, that not- 
withstanding the impression, which such 
a display of oratory was calculated to 
make, the papers upon the table, and the 
dispatches from lord Wellington, afford a 
conclusive answer to the splendid hopes 
still held out in the specch of the right 
‘hon. gent. All the representation of per- 
sons lately arrived from Spain, were more 
in conformity with the contents of lord 
Wellington’s dispatches, than with the 
tight hon. gent.’s sanguine picture of the 
prospects of that country. Did, he would 
ask, any recent accounts encourage the 
expectations raised by the inspiriting de- 
clamation, which the House had just 
heard? Did not, on the contrary, the 
latest advices demonstrate that no hopes 
were to be entertained of co-operation 
on the part of Spain? With respect to the 
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horrible acts of retaliation, stated to have 
been committed by the Spaniards, though 
he was persuaded they had been provoked 
by the atrocities of the French, yet the 
were too shocking to be countenanced. 
If the contest was to be continued in 
Spain he had no hesitation in_ stating, 
that he would rejoice in all the legitimate 
losses which the French might sustain 
there in the progress of the war. This 
feeling, however, was confined to losses 
suffered by the casualties of open and 
regular warfare, but, when he heard of 
drowning 700 French prisoners in cold 
blood, he could not give way to any otber 
feeling than a sensation of horror and re- 
probation. Asto the war inthe peninsula 
he should only say, that, as Buonaparté 
had declared he would not negociate'till 
he had subdued Spain, if Spain were to be 
used by his Majesty’s ministers as an in- 
strument of negociation, it might be de- 
sirable to carry on the struggle there. 
With respect to Sicily, he had good in- 
formation that the people there were not 
attached to their government, and if a 
French force were to land in that island, 
he fearedthat between the vaciliating policy 
of the governmentand the decided dissatis- 
faction of the people, our army would be 
placedin a very dangerous situation. It 
was true the command of the Sicilian army 
had been given to the British general, 
but, if its sentiments should change with 
circumstances, the same government 
which conferred the command of its army 
on our general, might as readily transfer 
it toa French general. Whilst he made. 
these observations, however, he would 
not be understood, to mean that we should 
take measures upon an anticipation of 
treachery, but that argument appeared to 
him to come with a very bad grace from 
those who had defended the unprincipled 
attack upon Copenhagen. The policy 
which he would recommend, was, that 
every endeavour should be made to con- 
ciliate the Sicilian people, to attach them 
to their government, and render ‘them 
zealous in co-operating with our army for 
the effectual defence of their country. 
Having made these few remarks he 
should not refuse his assent to the vote of 
credit. 

Mr. Whitbread, in explanation, adverted 
to the general scope of the right hon. 
gent.’s (Mr. Canning’s) speech, which was, 
in fact, no answer to him, but which seemed 
to have been prepared rather as a reply 
toa speech expected from aright hon. 
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friend of his (Mr. Sheridan) who had an- 
nounced his intention of bringing forward 
a motion upon the subject of Spain. That 
motion, however, was abandoned}; but yet 
the right hon. gent. was resolved that his 
prepared speech should not be lost, and 
therefore the House had been entertained 
by his display of eloquence. With re- 
gard to the allusions made by the right 
hon. gent. to his opinion respecting peace, 
he could assure the right hon. gent. that 
he had not abjured, as he seemed to sup- 
pose, nor abandoned, but omitted stating 
any opinion he had ever expressed upon 
that point.—He still thought, that up to 
the invasion of Spain, the continuance of 
the war was solely owing to this country. 
For the termination of that war he still 
naturally wished and hoped, and he con- 
fessed that his hope of peace was consi- 
derably encouraged by the circumstance 
of the right hon. gent.’s exclusion from the 
cabinet. As to the misconduct or cruelty 
ascribed to Buonaparté, he believed that 
nothing of the kind could exceed that ac- 
tually committed by iord Wellesley in 
India. It did not, therefore, become the 
friends of that novle marquis to be so for- 
ward and loud in their complaints against 
Buonaparté. In concluding, the hon. mem- 
ber took notice of the omission of minis- 
ters to advert to the singular attempt to 
steal Ferdinand the 7th from France, an 
attempt which these ministers could not 
deny nor venture to justify. 

Sir H. Montgomery, perceiving that the 
hon. gent. having no_ personal knowledge 
of the transactions in India must have de- 
rived his information relative to the mar- 
quis of Wellesiey’s conductin India, from 
other sources, undertook to say, that such 
information was totally false, 

Mr. Whitbread asked whether the hon. 
baronet could deny, or would attempt to 
vindicate the conduct practised towards the 
Nabob of Arcot, who was given into the 
hands of his enemies, and never more 
heard of, or the invasion of his territory, 
with all its consequent cruelties, 

Sir H. Montgomery asserted that, to his 
knowledge, lord Wellesley was 2400 miles 
from the'spot when the Nabob of-Arcot 
was so surrendered. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that such might 
be the case, but that none of the crvelties 
which took place in Spain were upon the 
same principle attributable to Buonaparte. 
For they were not committed by him but 
by the army. Probably, indeed, Buona- 
parté was as little concerned as lord Wel- 





lesley in the personal perpetration of any 
cruelty or injustice, but was that an ad- 
missible defence for any government 
which knew, or ought to know, of the 
misconduct of its agents? 

Mr. Canning said a few words in vindi- 
cation of lord Wellesley and Mr. Frere. 
—The bill was then read a third time and 
passed. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, June 16. 


[East Inp1a Loan Brtt.] The Earl of 
Lauderdale contended, that the East India 
company had no right to divide 103 per 
cent. which they now did; and therefore 
he could never sanction this grant of 
1,500,0001. as a loan, for their assistance. 
That they were taking such a dividend, 
contrary to law, he appealed to the 33d 
Geo. 3. c. 52.; and he would defy any 
noble lord to stand up and say, he was not 
warranted in this construction of that act 
of parliament. If any doubt could pos- 
sibly be entertained, he would remove it 
by moving ‘‘ That the judges be called 
in, for the purpose of proposing that 
question.” 

The Ear! of Liverpool thought the House 
would be placed in a very embarrassing 
predicament, if they should call for the 
attendance of the judges, without having 
considered whether they ‘would, or would 
not propose any question. ; 

Lord Holland conceived it was very 
clear, from what had been stated: by his 
noble friend, that the company, contrary to 
an act of parliament, were taking such di- 
vidends to themselves ; if so, it would be 
highly improper that such expedients as 
this loan bill should be resorted to, for the 
purpose of supporting them, to the injury 
of their creditors. 

‘This motion was put, but negatived, and 
the bill was read the second time. 

[AppropriATION Bitt.] Upon the se- 
cond reading of this bul, 

The Earl of Lauderdale called the ate 
tention of their lordships to the many im- 
provident grants in this bill. He should 
not oppose the measure ; but he could not 
heip noticing the sum granted for the pur- 
pose of carrying on the Caledonian canal. 
Already $50,000/. had been expended, 
and 250,000 /. more was intended for the 
same undertaking, yet there was not asen- 
sible man in Scotland whodid not perceive 
it would produce no ultimate good. There 
were 270,000/, granted as secret service 
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money, and yet he could not imagine how 
the present state of the affairs of the con- 
tinent required so large a sum, unless it 
“were to raise up such characters as the 
baron de Kolli. He next adverted to the 
large Gams for Ireland, for the various 
hospitals, and for agriculture. There was 
no less a sum than 10,0001. granted for 
roclamations; and for printing and pub- 
ishing, upwards of 22,0001. being’a greater 
sum than what was required for the two 
Houses of Parliament, It was his de- 
cided opinion that a greater saving might 
be made by attending to the various 
grants included in this one bill, than by 
the abolition of all sinecure places in the 
kingdom ; and he thought it more suited 
to the. consideration of a certain com- 
mittee in the other House of Parliament. 

The Earl of Harrowby agreed with the 
noble earl that more saving might be 
made. to the country by an attention to 
these subjects, than by any diminution of 
sinecure places. He also concurred with 
him respecting the amount granted to the 
Caledonian Canal. At the same.time these 
sums, had been, as to other subjects, 
equally large in former administrations. 

After afew words from the Earl of Ross- 
lyn, the bill was then read the second 
time. 

{Drury-Lane. Tueatre Biz.] The 
Duke of Norfolk, so far from meaning to op- 
pore the bill, thought it founded on the most 

onourable ‘motives, and framed for the 
justest. purposes; and he heartily wished it 
success. He still, however, retained his 
opinion, that if it could be done, con- 
sistently with justice and good faith, there 
ought to be a third theatre in the metro- 
polis. The new theatre, he hoped, would 
not be of the magnitude of the former 
one: and if it was only of a size fit for 
hearing and scenery, the necessity of a 
thirdwould be increased. He was sorry, 
therefore, not to see in the present bill any 
provision for using both the patents pos- 
sessed by the proprietors. 

Lord Holland gave notice, he should 
move the third reading on Monday. 


, SSaaaaaes 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, June 18. 

{Arrican Suave Trave,] Lord Holland 
trusted, that the.motion he was about to 
submit, would t with their lordships’ 
concurrence. . Whatever might originally 
have been the difference of opinion on the 
subject of the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
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it must now be the general wish that other 
countries might be induced to concur in 
that abolition which had been so happily 
effected here. He was not disposed at the 
present moment, to propose any censure 
upon ministers; his only object was, that q 
pledge should be given by the House by 
an Address to the crown, praying, that 
further steps might be taken, to induce 
foreign powers to abolish this nefarious 
traffic. More might have been done b 

his Majesty’s ministers, particularly wit 

respect to Sweden. With reference also 
to the peninsula of Spain and Portugal, he 
thought enough had not beendone. There 
were only two provinces of the Spanish 
dominions, into which, upon the narrowest 
and most miserable view of a mistaken 
policy, the importation of slaves could be 
now of the least consequence, namely, 
Cuba and Buenos Ayres ; to these pro- 
vinces, according to his view of the sub- 
ject, the abolition would be highly bene- 
ficial, and to the rest it must, so far as any 
supposed mistaken interest was concerned, 
be a matter of perfect indifference, He 
was aware that with respect to Portugal 
there was greater difficulty, because the 
trade was carried on from one Portuguese 
port in Africa to another Portuguese port 
in the Brazils; and he willingly gave 
praise to ministers for their proposition for 
purchasing the Portuguese territory in 
Africa, which would have placed the 
subject upon a totally ditlerent footing. 
He thought, however, that some course 
might be adopted to effect an abolition 
which was so highly desirable, or at any 
rate to prevent British capital from being 
covered by a foreign flag in carrying on 
this inbuman traffic, It might ultimately 
come to be a question whether the law of 
nations, well understood, did not authorize 
the treating ajl those persons as pirates 
who persisted, in defiance of all ‘reason, 
justice, and humanity, in trading in human 
flesh; but in the mean time, no practi- 
cable inducement ought to be left untried, 
to bring about, by common consent, a gé- 
neral abolition of this disgraceful tratlic. 
In the treaty. which his noble friend (lond 
Auckland) and himself had negociated 
with the American ministers, an article 
had been introduced with reference to this 
subject. Parliament bai not then finally 
agreed to the abolition, and consequently 
an article upon the subject could not. be 
introduced with that force and effect, as if 
the abolition here had actually been san¢- 
tioned by the legislature. Thattreaty, }* 
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was known, was fiot ratified, but the Ame- 
rican legislature subsequently passed a law 
for the abolition of this trade. He was of 
opinion that an arrangement might be ad- 
gusted in a satisfactory manner with Ame- 
rica, by which a mutual power of execu- 
ting the laws of each country might be 
established, by which all the inhabitants 
of the United States, who acted in defiance 
of the laws of their own Country in carry- 
ing on this trade under a foreign flag 
should be liable to capture by- British 
ships of war, and all those persons here 
who carried on the trade in a similar 
manner, and who were equally traitors to 
the laws of their country, should be also 
liable to capture by American vessels. 
He was extremely anxious that some 
pledge should be given by the House of 
its desire for the general abolition of this 
inhuman traffic, feeling that the govern- 
ment in its applications to foreign powers 
for this most desirable purpose would have 
those applications much strengthened by 
the determination of the people ef the 
United Kingdom being expressed through 
their legal organs, the two Houses of Par- 
liament, and being convinced that if once 
all the powers of Europe had agreed upon 
the abolition of this abominable trade, that 
no state would afterwards venture again to 
establish it, as no individual could de found 
base and degraded enough to propose it. 
He was the more anxious upon this 
point, observing how tittle had been 
done, ‘and how much thére remained 
to be done, to effect an object of so much 
importance to humanity and justice. Be- 
fore he sat down, ‘he wished todo justice to 
the island of Jamaica, in stating that he 
welieved the planters of that island had in 
general paid a strict obedience to the act 
of abolition, and had ‘not attempted to 
evade it. His lordship concluded by 
moving an Address to his Majesty, praymg 
that further steps might be taken to im- 
duce foreign powers to abolish this trade. 
The Earl of Liverpool had ‘no objection 
to the motion; he had always: agreed 
upon the principle of obtaining the con- 
sent of other powers to the abolition of this 
trade, and every effort had been made by 
Ministers ‘to effect this object. With re~ 
spect ‘to Sweden, which was the only ap- 
piretitly doubtful point, ‘the fact was, that 
previqus t6 the circumstances which had 
lately “happened, a negociation was on 
foot for a commercial treaty with that 
power, and it was thought ‘better to intro- 
duce an article relativé to the abolition of 
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this trade into the treaty, than to make it 
the subject of a separatenegociation. He 
agreed with the noble lord with respect to 
the disposition of the planters of Jamaica 
to pay a strict obetliénce to ‘the act of abo- 
lition, and that béing the case, there could 
be no difficulty as to the other islands, 

The Address was agreed to nem. dis. 

[Dissenters.] ‘Viscount Sidmouth ad- 
verted to the intention he had «formerly 
expressed of bringing forward in ‘the’ 
course of the session, some motion rélative 
to the mode of granting’ licences to Dis- 
senting Teachers. He’thought ‘it subject 
of considerable importance, as under the 
present mode of executing ‘the acts, if a 
person presented himself to the justices at 
the quarter sessions, and took the oath of 
allegiance, and subscribed the declaration 
required by law, he was entitled of right 
to a certificate, which entitled him, what- 
ever might be his age, whatever might be 
his ignorance, or whatever might be his 
depravity, to preach and teach any doc- 
trines he pleased, and ‘which entitled him 
also, whether he did preach or teach or 
not, to exemption from parochial offices, 
and from sertices in the militia. This, 
his lordship considered as‘ an ‘abuse to 
which a remedy ought to be applied. He 
had, however, upon mature consideration, 
determined to’ postpéne till next sessions, 
the bringing forwatd any totjon upon the 
subject. He’wishted’ it, at the same time, 
to be distinctly understood, that he meant 
nothing hostiie to the Dissenters. He con- 
sidered the toleration act as the palladiam 
of religious liberty, ‘and’ had not the 
slightest ‘intention of proposing’ any ine 
fringement of it. ' 

Earl Stanhope was conscious of the’ itreé 
gularity of taking up the time ofthe 
House in speaking upon notices. Bat he 
could not refrain from noticing the manner 
in which the noble viscount Had occupied 
their time without condescending to’ -ex- 
plain tte nature of the’ motion he intended 
to make, and of ‘which ‘he had given so 
long a notice. ‘The ‘noble viscount’ had 
spoke of the age, the character, and the 
learning which ought to exist in those to 
whom licences were granted. Upon these 
several requisites, he should ‘be! glad to 
know ‘how the noble ‘viscount ‘would ‘fix - 
the mode of ascertaining their differen 
propositions? For’ instance, what - 
would the nobte’ viscount prescribe, by 
which their lordships should asce,tain: the 
quantity of learning necessary in ‘a ‘dis+ 
sénter before the license was granted. -~ ~ 
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- Viscount Sidmouth thought he had _suf- 
ficiently explained the reasons which had 
guided his conduct upon the present oc- 
casion. But, from the remarks made by 
the noble earl, he was induced to state 
more particularly the nature of those 
measures which he had it in contem- 
plation to propose. The chief object he 
had in view was to require from the person 
intending to act under such a license, a 
certificate from the congregation or sect to 
whom he belonged, that he was a compe- 
tent person, in their opinion, to the dis- 
charge of the duty of a preacher, and that 
it was by their recommendation he applied 
for the licence. If such a guard were 
placed against the abuses of toleration, it 
would not only be beneficial to those under 
the Established Church, but, he had au- 
thority to say, it would meet the appro- 
bation of the general part of the Dis- 
senters. 

Lord Holland was sorry irregularly to 
intrude himself upon the notice of their 
lordships, when no motion was before 
them ; but he thought the noble viscount 
would have subjected himself to consider- 
able misunderstanding, had he not more 
explicitly defined the precise object of his 
intended motion. With regard to himself, 
he so much valued the blessings enjoyed 
under the toleration act, that the allegation 
or recommendation of any individual 
would never induce him to alter the pro- 
visions. The -inconveniences resulting 
from that act must be of uncommon injury, 
before he should be satisfied in concurring 
with such an alteration. 

[Poor Crercy.] The House resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Appropria- 
tion bill. 

Lord Holland objected to the appropria- 
tion of 100,000/. to Queen Anne’s Bounty 
for the poorer clergy. He thought the 
present a most unpropitious season for 
such a grant, at a time when burdens 
pressed so heavily upon the people. Ano- 
ther objection was, that it was a mere tem- 
porary grant, and did not form part of 
any permanent system for ameliorating 
the situation of the poorer-clergy, nor was 
he satisfied with the mode in which the 
money granted for this purpose was ap- 
plied. He did not mean to cast the 
slightest reflection upon the governors of 
Queen Anne’s Bounty ; on the-contrary, 
he believed that no abuse existed in the 
management of the funds of that establish- 
ment; but he objected to the mode of 
the application, He thought that the 
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relief of the poorer Clergy might be ef. 
fected in a manner much less objectiona- 
ble than adding to the burdens of the 
people, by means of the higher benefices, 
either by taxing them in certain propor- 
tions, or in some other mode, and that’ 
certain benéfices, where no duty was at- 
tached, might be suspended, and the 
profits appropriated to a fund for the re. 
lief of the poorer Clergy ; some regula- 
tions might also be made with respect to 
livings in the gift of the crown. 

The Earlof Harrowby began by ex- 
pressing his pleasure at the declaration of 
the noble lord (Holland), that if the pro- 
posal now made had comprehended any 
plan.for the more permanent advantage 
of the church, he should not oppose it. 

Before he proceeded tostate the facts of 
the case, which in his opinion made an 
irresistible call upon the liberality of 
Parliament, he would take notice of some 
of the noble lord’s objections. ‘The time, 
it was said, was unpropitious. Undoubt. 
edly it was so, if we considered only the 
great extent of our present burthens; but 
this consideration did not prevent us from 
supplying every necesssary demand, not 
even the demands of taste and splendour : 
neither ought it therefore to deter us from 
applying the money of the public to the 
relief of the church, if that relief was 
proved to be necesary. 

The mode of applying relief was also 
stated to be unsatisfactory. The noble 
lord bhad-disclaimed, all suspicion of abuse. 
—In truth there was not the least ground 
for suspicion, as the distribution was made 
by lot, and the interest of the surplus fund 
was regularly accounted for, and added 
from time to time to the amount of the 
bounty. This surplus arose from the ex- 
cess of the interest received from money 
vested in the stocks, beyond the two per 
cent. paid to each augmented living, till 
land was purchased. He agreed, however, 
with the noble lord, that the mode of dis- 
tribution might be improved. The ac- 
count upon the table would show the im- 
provements made in the last year. «No 
living had been augmented (except in con- 
sequence of benefactions) of which the pre- 
sent value exceeded 60/, a year, and by 
notice inthe Gazette, it had been declared, 
that in cases where the incumbent did 
not reside, the bounty should accumulate 
for the-benefit of the living, until it had a 
resident incumbent. The accounts of the 
population of all parishes, where the in- 
come of the clergyman does not exceed 
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1501, per annum, had since suggested a 
further improvement, which he trusted 
would be adopted, viz. that parishes of 
large population should not only have a 
priority, but a larger share of the bounty. 
It was not necessary to apply to Parlia- 
ment for an alteration in the rules of the 
overnors, the King by his sign manual, 
had authority to change them, 

It was further said that the measure was 
incomplete ; this was undoubtedly true, 
and no man regretted it more than himself. 
It had been hoped that some more com- 
prehensive measure might have been sub- 
mitted to Parliament this session : but it 
was a subject of great extent, and consi- 
derable difficulty, and more information 
was necessary. He agreed with the noble 
lord that, before Parliament could be 
called upon to pledge itself, to the con- 
tinuance of an annual grant of 100,000/. 
until all things should be raised to 150/. 
oreven to 100/. per annum, it would be 
indispensible that some more compre- 
hensive measures should be proposed, in 
order to secure to the public the fair re- 


ward of its munificence, a real and sub- 


stantial improvement of the ecclesiastical 
establishment. But this was not necessary 
to induce it to adopt a temporary measure, 
which applied to reliefof a class of per- 
sons, whose claims required only to be 
stated in order to be admitted, and whose 
relief was equally indispensable, whether 
any further measures were adopted or not. 

The noble lord had also expressed a 
doubt, whether the state of the church 
were not much improved, in point of in- 
come, since the time of queen Anne, not 
only because there were now fewer poor 
livings, but because the property of the 
church had increased in value, and had 
been better collected, It was true that in 
queen Anne’s time there were between 5 
and 6,000 livings under 5U/, per annum, 
and that now there were not much more 
than 1,000 under that value, and not 
above 4,000 under 150/. per annum. Such 
had, however, been the depreciation of 
money, since’ that period, that even this 
statement did not prove decisively any 
considerable increase, in the real ‘value 
of those benefices. The improvements 
alluded to had taken place upon large 
livings, where the parson had the great 
tithes; of those which were still under 1 501. 
per annum, almost the whole number 
were either vicarages, capable of little 
improvement, or perpetual curacies which 
admitted of none. The main question, 
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however, was not whether the income of 
the church was better, or worse, than at a 
former period, but whether it was now 
such as required assistance. 

The noble lord also appeared to differ 
from him in opinion as to the source from 
whence this assistance should be derived. 
He thought that some tax should be im- 
posed upon the higher clergy ; but ex- 
pressed a willingness, if the produce ,of 
such tax should be found insufficient, to 
supply the deficiency out of the general 
revenue of the state. He also hinted at 
the suspension, for a time, of the disposal 
of some of the preferments in the gift of 
the crown (whether dignities only, or 
benefices also, was not quite clear), for 
the purpose of appropriating their in- 
comes to the same object. The first ob- 
jection to a general tax upon the higher 
clergy, in which the parochial clergy 
were included, was this: —About three- 
fifths of the liyings in this country were 
in lay patronage, and theadvowsons were 
a part of the estates of the proprietors, 
bought and sold like other estates for a 
valuable consideration, upon the faith that 
they were only subject to taxation in 
common with other estates; there could 
be no justice in selecting these particular 
estates to bear exclusively a burthen 
which, if necessary for the general good, 
ought to fall equally upon all. The tax- 
ing the higher clergy, for the relief of the 
poorer class, was also an approach towards 
the principle of levelling. He had al- 
ways thought that the inequality of pre- 
ferment was a great advantage, and inti- 
mately connected with an episcopal esta- 
blishment. The extremes might be too 
distant, and he thought they were so, as 
they stood at present; not so much be- 
cause the highest were too high, which 
he doubted, but because the lowest were 
too low. The latter evil he trusted we 
were preparing to remedy ; the former, if 
it were an evil, could not be altered with- 
out introducing far greater evils than he 
was prepared to encounter. Any tax of 
this description would, pro tanto, equalize 
benefices, and remove, pro tanto, the in- 
citement to diligence, and the reward of 
distinction. If it were confined to livings 
in the gift of the crown, cr of the bishops, 
in order to avoid the injustice of an attack 
upon private property, it would be applied 
to that very class of livings in which its 
operation would be most injurious. Liv- 
ings in private patronage were usually 
disposed of to the friends, relations, or pris 
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vate connections, of the patron. Those 
in the gift of the crown, and of the bishops 
formed the chief fund for that inticement, 
and forthose rewards, It was so certainly 
in theory, and to a considerable degree in 
practice. The application, therefore, to 
that class, of any principle tending to 
equalization, was more to be deprecated, 
upon these grounds, than its application to 
any other. As to the suspension, for a 
time, of the profits of certain dignities, it 
would really be so unproductive, in point 
of amount, if confined to a few, and so 
subversive of a constituent part of our 
present establishment, if extended to 
many, that he was not willing to borrow 
from the Roman Catholic church, even 
for the relief of the poor, a practice which 
she has usually adopted for enriching the 
‘affluent. 

Having noticed the principal points of 
lord Holland’s speech, he proceeded to 
state the case of the poorer clergy ; which 
he contended appeared, from the informa- 
tion received since last year, to be still 
stronger than it was then stated. The 
whole number indeed of livings under 
150/. a year, which was then calculated at 
4,400, appeared, since the returns from 
St. David’s, Norwich, Ely, and Rochester, 
were come in,not to exceed 4,000. This 
was satisfactory, as it brought complete 
relief more within our reach. But it had 
been generally supposed that the poor liv- 
ings were chiefly confined to parishes in 
which the population was inconsiderable, 
and the duty light ; remote villages, where 
we wished certainly to give the clergy- 
man a better income, because it was not 
fitting that he should receive less than a 
day labourer, but where his poverty was 
out of sight, and did not affect the inte- 
rests of any considerable portion of the 
community. If such a supposition had 
been entertained, the accounts, now upon 
the table, would prove its error. Of the 
whole number of livings under 150/. per 
annum there were above 600 which in 
(1801) had a population of between 500 
and 1,000 persons, and near 500 livings, 
with aj population of above 1,000. Of 
these 79 had between 2 and 3,000—$5 be- 
tween 3and 4,000—17 between 4 and 
5,000—10 between 5 and 6,000—and a 
considerable number much more; per- 
haps the strongest instance was in the dio- 
cese of Chester. In 15 parishes, of which 
six were in Liverpool, four in Manchester, 
three in Whitehaven, two in Oldham, one 
in Warrington, one in Blackburn, and 
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one in Preston, there was a population of 
above 208,000 persons. The revenue of 
the church, in these three parishes, was 
1,315 amounting to about 14d per ann, 
per soul. In Wolverhampton, Coventry, 
Sunderland, and Newcastle, there were 
cases fully as strong. Taking 492 as the 
number of parishes, of which the popula- 
tion exceeded 1,000, and the income did 
not exceed 1501. per annum (exclusive of 
Birmingham and Halifax, in which the 
population of the different parishes wag 
not distinguished), these 492 livings com- 
prehended near 1,200,000 persons, and 
the aggregate revenue of the church was 
only 42,0461. It appeared, therefore, 
from the consideration of the population, 
which had not been under our view last 
year, that the case was much stronger 
than it could then be stated ; at least, 
that if the poverty was not greater upon 
the whole, it was greater in a class, whose 
labours were most severe, and upon 
whose labours the care of so large a mass 
of population depended. In stating the 
whoie income of the church, in these 492 
parishes, to amount only to 42,000!. their 
lordships must be aware, that he had far 
over-stated the actual incomes of those 
who performed these labours, because half 
at least of these parishes might be sup- 
posed to be held by non-resident incum- 
bents, who would of course leave to their 
curates only a part of the profits of their 
livings. 

He had stated that the returns as they 
appeared this year brought complete re- 
lief more within our reach, It was cal- 
culated last year, that upon the supposi- 
tion of 4,400 livings under 150/. per ann. 
‘and of the bounty, old and new, being 
111,500/. per annum, and laid out so as to 
produce 5 per cent. it would require about 
2,750,000/. to raise all livings to 1002. per 
annum, in about 25 years, and 3,877,0001, 
more to raise them all to 150/. per annum, 
in 35 years more. The number of liv- 
ings under 50/. was now, according to tlie 
returns, 1,054; between 50 and 1001. 
1,720 ; -in all under 100/. 2,774; between 
100/. and 150/. 1,225 in all under 150l. 
3,997. The surplus interest, which was 
not included in that calculation, might 
perhaps, as the number of augmentations 
would increase, be safely taken at between 
8 and 9,000/. per annum. If the whole 
sum, applied to augment poor livings, 
were increased, by these means, to 
£20,000]. per annum, it would raise all 
livings to 100/, per annum, in about 2! 
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years, at an expence to the public of 
2,100,000/. or rather (deducting the pay- 
ment of last year) of 2,000,000/. and 
jn 29 years more, at the expence of 
2,900,000/. additional, they-would all be 
raised to 150/. per annum. 

Thongh this diminution in the expence 
of the plan was by no means inconsider- 
able he agreed, however, with the noble 
lord, that the sum was still so alarming in 
its amount, that wé ought seriously to 
consider whether any means could be 
found by which, without the violation of 
any maxim of justice or equity, or any 
deviation from the principles and practice 
of our ancestors, we could accomplish our 
object, and yet avoid the necessity of so 
large a demand upon the public purse. 
There were, he thought, two measures 
which deserved consideration; one was 
that mentioned by the noble lord, namely, 
the consolidation of livings. He was 
aware, that from the enormous abuse of 
this practice in Ireland, we might, at first 
sight, revolt from such a proposal ; but 
these abuses arose from the want of pro- 
per checks; and he thought, that with 
due caution, noevil need be incurred, and 
considerable benefit might arise, both to 
the church itself in the better discharge 
and higher remuneration of its duties, and 
to the public (in addition to these advan- 
tages to the church) by the diminution of 
the number of livings which require aug- 
mentation. ‘The principle was fully re- 
cognized in our statute books, and had, in 
some degree, been acted upon. But the 
restrictions in the act of Henry 8, and 
Charles 2, were wholly inapplicable to 
the present state of things, and render the 
acts themselves in a manner obsolete. 
By the first, any two livings might be 
united, provided the value of one of them 
did not exceed 6/. in the King’s books. 
These had long ceased to afford any cri- 
terion of the real value, and this act would 
therefore allow the union of many livings 
which ought not to be united, and pro- 
hibit that of many which ought. By the 
second, livings in corporate towns might 
be united, provided the joint value did 
not exceed ipO/. per annum. This ap- 
proached more nearly to a proper cri- 
terion, but the provisions of that act 
would be found to require, in different re- 
«he both limitation and extension. He 
should hope that means might be found to 
investigate this part of the subject through 
the proper channels, and it would then be 
open to us to consider under what rules, 
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as to the distance of the churches, their 
capacity, and the extent and population 
of contiguous parishes, such unions might 
be adviseable, and also to form some 
judgment as to the effect of such a mea- 
sure upon the number of livings requiring 
augmentation. 

There was also another fund to which 
he looked, namely, the increase by fu- 
ture possessors, of the salaries allowed to 
the vicars, and perpetual curates, upon 
livings where the great tithes were in ec- 
clesiastical hands. He would not now 
enter into this subject, nor had he the pre- 
sumption to depend upon any legal opi- 
nion he could form ; but it was not with- 
out much consideration that he had satis- 
fied himself (as at present informed) that 
a revival of the principle adopted by the 
Crown, soon after the restoration acted 
upon in obedience to its orders by the 
higher clergy of that day, and recognized 
by the legislature, would be attended with 
great benefit to the church and great re- 
lief to the people. 

These however must be subjects of 
future consideration ; but if any further 
argument were wanting, to prove the ne- 
cessity of supporting the church, it would 
be found in that increase of dissenting 
places of worship to which the noble 
viscount (lord Sidmouth) had lately drawn 
their attention. 

It appeared by the accounts called for 
by that noble lord, that the whole numbe 
of such places licensed during the reign 
of his present Majesty was 12,160. This 
number was certainly much below the 
truth, as the returns for many years 
and in many of the registers of the 
bishops, and the books of the clerks of the 
peace, were stated to be imperfect. On 
the other hand all these places of worship 
were not co-existent at the same time, but 
as some were dropped others sprung up. 
Did the annual number of licences appear 
to be stationary? Directly the reverse. 
In the first fourteen years of this reign 
they were only 1,255, being on the average 
about 90 per annum. In the last fourteen 
years they were 7,257, being on the ave- 
rage 518 per annum. 

The number of licensed preachers was 
equally increased. In the first fourteen 
years it was 118, about eight per annum. 
In the last fourteen, 2,886, about 170 per 
annum. He did not state this for the pur- 
pose of giving any opinion as to the sug- 
gestions of the noble viscount, for the di- 
minution of this number. His general 
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view of that subject was that dissent was 
not to be diminished by restrictions ; that 
nolaw which affected the freedom of re- 
ligious worship either could, or ought to 
be effectual ; and that the only genuine 
support which could be given to the 
church establishment, was to provide it 
with the means of doingits duty, and to 
take care that it did it. 

Having however stated the increase of 
dissent, he could not refrain from asking 
what was the array, which, in its present 
state, thechurch could bring forward to 
meet such a host. Of incumbents, legally 
resident, in 11,164 parishes, there were 
according to the bishop’sreturns in 1807, 
only 4,412. If you added to these, 152 
persons, who lived in their own or their 
relatives houses, within the parish, and 
176 who lived near, and did duty, the 
number of incumbents legally or virtually 
resident would amount to 5,040, There 
were 340 other persons returned as 
exempt, on account of cathedral or col- 
lege offices, many of whom might pro- 
bably be resident part of the year, al- 
though they did not fulfil the conditions of 
legal residence ; and the same observation 
might apply to many other persons under 
different classes of non-residents. The 
number of 5,040 was however all that ap- 
peared upon the returns ; of these resi- 
dent incumbents, those who possessed in- 
comes under 150/. per annum, were 1,214; 
adding those of this class who might be 
wonsidered as virtually resident, the num- 
ber would be 1,494. It was however too 
large an allowance to include as virtual re- 
sidents, all those who resided near, and 
did the duty, for many cases must occur 
in which the parish saw nothing of its 
pastor, except when he performed the 
service of the church once a week, or 
once a month, in the course of his morn- 
ing or evening ride. Of the remaining 
2,503 parishes, of which the income was 
not 150/.a year, and where the incum- 
bent neither actually nor virtually resided, 
the income of the officiating clergyman 
could only be what the incumbent was 
able to spare out of his own pittance, or 
rather generally it must be the lowest price 
at which it was possible to get the labour 
performed. The power of the bishop 
to raise the salaries of the curates was 
rarely exerted, and its effect might be de- 
feated by private agreements between the 
parties. 

This was therefore the state of the 
church, as it appeared upon the returns, 
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on 11,164 parishes there were 3,556 le- 
gally or actually resident incumbents, 
with incomes of 150/, per annum, and 
1,494 with incomes below that sum. . The: 
remaining 6,124 parishes were left (sub. 
ject to the preceding observations) chiefly 
to the charge of curates. That the non- 
residence of incumbents, existing to so 
enormous an extent, was a serious evil, he 
would not stop to argue ; the main ques. 
tion was, whether it was an evil which 
the liberality of parliament, without 3 
revision of the existing laws, respecting of 
non residence, and pluralities, could alone 
expect remedy. 

Let usexamine what proportion of re, 
sidence existed upon livings above 150, 
per annum. This would be the fairest 
ground of conjecturing what the residence 
would be, if all livings were raised to that 
amount. Upou7,167 parishes, of which 
the income exceeded 150/. per annum, 
there were incumbents actual, and virtual 
residents, 3,556. Upon 3,997 parishes of 
which the income did not exceed 1501, per 
ann., the residents were 1,404. Ifthe pro- 
portion of residents on the lower class were 
the same as upon the higher, it ought to 
be 1,983. This was the utmost limit of the 
increase of residence, towards which, the 
augmentation of income alone would be 
expected ultimately to operate, and its 
operation was extremely. uncertain, even 
to that limited extent. ‘The general 
poverty of the church was pleaded as the 
excuse for the system of non residence, 
It appeared, however, from the above ac- 
count, in which more than half of the 
parishes with incomes above 1501. per 
annum appeared to be occupied by non- 
residents, that poverty was not the only 
cause. It was clear also, that if that 
cause alone was removed, no considerable 
improvement could be expected. If the 
poverty of the church were indeed the 
real and only cause of non-residence, the 
remedy applied was singular. ‘The pro- 
position was, that the income of the church 
was not sufficient for the adequate support 
of its ministers. What was the remedy ? 
An unnecessary increase of the number of 
those who were to be supported by that 
inadequate income. 

The whole number of non-residents in 
the classes, afier deducting the dilapidated 
churches and sinecures, would be found to 
be 5,925. To these ought to be added 
632, chiefly non-resident, for miscella- 
neous reasons, and not included in the 
classes in the abstract; but, as they did 
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not appear upon the abstract, he would 
not take them into account; those who 
were non-resident upon one benefice, on 
account of residence upon another, were 
1,797; those who resided in a house of 
their own, or of a relation, were 152. 
Those who resided near and did duty, 
were 476! the two latter classes probably 
kept no curates, but, did not thereby in- 
crease the number of persons to be sup- 
ported, as it was the same thing in this 
point of view, whether there were two in- 
cumbents, or one incumbent, and one cu- 
rate to be maintained out of the profits of 
two benefices. After deducting these 
three classes from the whole number of 
5,925, there would remain 3,500. These 
3,500 parishes must either have no curate 


_at all, which he trusted the vigilance of 


the church never permitted, or they must 
be served by the incumbent or curate of 
a neighbouring parish, which was next to 
not being served at all, or they must be 
served by a curate of their own, who must 
be supported by what the incumbent could 
spare, or thought proper to spare out of his 
own income. It was impossible to esti- 
mate what might be the proportion of pa- 
rishes in these several predicaments: but 
the general conclusion was irresistible, 
that in consequence of non-residence a 


‘much larger number of persons were to 


be supported by the income of the church, 
than would be required if residence were 
more general. If non-residence be an 
evil, and if it be true that it arose from 
the poverty of the church, it seemed a 
strange remedy for that evil, to load in so 
many instances with the’ burthen of sup- 
porting two persons that income which 
was not sufficient for one. 

The existence of the system of plurali- 
ties to its present extent was also stated to 
be necessary, on account of the poverty 
of the church. If this were true, we 
should expect to find the greatest number 
of pluralists amongst the poorer classes of 
incumbents. How stood the fact? Of 
persons non-resident upon one benefice on 
account of residence on another, there 
were amongst the incumbents of livings 
above 1501. per ann, 1,113; amongst those 
under 150/. per ann. only 684, little more 
than their fair proportion, It could not 
indeed be expected to be otherwise; for 
the incumbent of one large living was much 
more likely, from bis situation and con- 
nections, to procure a second, than the 
incumbent of asmaller one, It seemed 
clear, therefore, either that pluralities to 
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their present extent were not necessary, 
as a remedy for the poverty of the church, 
or that they were not so applied as to 
afford that remedy. 

What was the result of all these facts? 
A complete conviction in his own mind, 
which he earnestly wished to impress upon 
the minds of others, that the poverty of 
the church was so clearly . proved, as to 
call, in the most urgent manner, for the 
continued liberality of parliament; that 
without the continuance of that liberality, 
it was impossible to provide effectually 
for its relief, and therein for the best inte- 
rests of the community; but that pecu- 
niary assistance alone would not be suffi- 
cient to place our church establishment 
in security; that unless prompt and effi- 
cacious remedies were applied, we were 
tending towards that most alarming of all 
situations, in which the religion of the 
established church would not be the re- 
ligion of the majority of the people; and 
that it was therefore one of the most press- 
ing duties of the legislature, to give this 
important subject full and deliberate con- 
sideration: 

Though the evil was pressing the re- 
medy was certainly difficult; he believed, 
however, that without, aspiring to theoreti- 
cal perfection, applying only a practical 
cure to a practical disease, adopting no 
principles but what were recognised in 
our canons and our statute book; much 
good might be gradually accomplished, 
at an expence not more than commensu- 
rate with the object, and within a mode- 
rate period of time. He said gradually 
accomplished it, both because the pecu- 
niary relief could only be furnished by 
degrees, and because he was of opinion, 
that any new regulations or restrictions 
ought not to affect the interests of the 
present possessors. 

The noble lord had objected to the mo- 
tion, because it was not accompanied with 
any permanent plan for the benefit of the 
church. The formation and digestion of 
such a plan imust, he hoped, fall into better 
bands than his own; but he was so anxi- 
ous to draw to this subject the attention 
of all those who were better qualified to 
bring it forward to advantage, that he 
would not object to throw out for consi- 
deration, at the risk of being ee in- 
considerate and presumptuous, a few of 
the ideas which had occurred to him, 
That risk he was willing to run because 
it was a risk confined to himself.. The er- 
roneous speculations of an_ individual, 
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however unfit they might prove to be car- 
ried into execution, could only affect his 
ewn credit and character; any practical 
measure which might ultimately be adopt- 
ed, must be the result of the collective 
wisdom of the legislature. 

He would therefore, suggest, in the first 
place, that after endeavouring to reduce 
the number of livings, requiring augment- 
ation, by an extension of the practice of 
consolidation, and by the improvement of 
vicarages and perpetual curacies, in the 
hand of ecclesiastical impropriators, the 
bounty of parliament should be continued, 
for a certain number of years, in order to 
raise all livings to 100/. per annum, and 
all livings in parishes of considerable po- 
pulation, to 150/. per annum, or more. In 
the distribution of this bounty, such pa- 
rishes ought, in his opinion, not only to 
have a priority, but a larger share, so as to 
raise them at once, in proportion as they 
received a lot, to an income approaching 
to their maximum. The sum required 
from the public to raise all livings to 100I. 
per annum had been before explained to 
be two millions, with the assistance of the 
old bounty, and the surplus interest. This 
sum might be diminished by the effect of 
the two measures above suggested. If we 
were satisfied with raising to 100/. per 
annum, all the livings whose population 
was under one thousand persons, and con- 
fined the further rise to 150/. per annum, 
to all livings of greater population, the fur- 
ther sum required from the public would 
not exceed 500,000/. There were about 
492 parishes of this description, of which 
the average income was #5/. per annum: 
they would be raised to 1001. per annum 
by the preceding operation, and would 
require therefore a further addition of 
only 501. per annum toeach. This would 
amount to 492,000/. supposing 5 per cent. 
interest ; leaving therefore the 20,000/. per 
annum arising from the old bounty, and 
the surplus interest, to proceed in the gra- 
dual augmentation of all livings: a grant 
of 100,000/. per annum for five years after 
all livings were raised to 100/. per annum 
would give to all parishes whose popula- 
tion exceeded 1,000, an income of 1501. 
per annum. He was however of opinion 
that those parishes ought to have a prio- 
rity, and that the operation of raising in- 
_ come ought to commence with them. If 
this plan were adopted, each of those liv- 
ings woald require, upon an average, an 
augmentation of 65/. per annum, and the 
capital necessary to produce it would be 
about 640,000/. 
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His next object would be to revise the 
act for the protection of non-résidence, 
The particular alterations which it might 
be proper to propose in it, he was not 
ready to state. They would, he hoped, 
be the subject of the deliberate considera. 
tion of those who were practically con. 
versant in the execution of it. Thus 
much, however, he must be allowed to 
say, as an argument for the revision of 
that act, that if the object of it were what 
was announced in its title, namely, the 
encouragement of residence, that object 
had been very imperfectly retained ; for, 
after it had been in force for 7 years, only 
4412 persons, legally resident, according 
to the terms of that act, were to be found 
in 11,164 parishes. 

He would then proceed to a revision of 
the acts of Henry VIII. respecting plura- 
lities. ‘The law upon that subject was not 
only absurd, as it now stood, but inappli- 
cable to the present times. The liberty of 
holding pluralities, was, generally speak- 
ing, limited by a reference to distance 
and value. In some cases there was no 
limitation at all as to either: but where 
the limitation existed, what was it? As to 
distance, it was 30 computed miles, ex- 
tended to at least 45 measured miles: 
such a limitation could not answer its ob- 
ject, if that object were to secure (as might 
be inferred from the canons, and from the 
terms of the dispensation) some degree of 
personal inspection, and even of tempo- 
rary residence, and partial discharge of 
duty, by the non-resident incumbent. As 
to value, it was S/. in the King’s books. 
This valuation had long been totally ob- 
solete. Under the head of livings under 
8/. might be found some of the largest a 
well as of the smailest, livings of the 
kingdom. There were also various cone 
trivances, as to the order in which a cler- 
gyman was presented to his different liv- 
ings, by which more than two might be 
held, and consequently the necessity for 
so many more curates be created. Either 
no limitation should exist at all, with re 
spect to distance, or that limitation should 
have some rational object, and should be 
such as to give some chance of attaining 
it. Either all restriction as to value, 
should be abolished, or it should be a re- 
striction which took for its guide the real, 
and not the imaginary value. He felt 
great difficulty in making up his mind 
upon this part of the subject, but he was 
inclined to think that a limitation of the 
distance to 10 measured miles, from church 
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to church, would be the simplest measure 
for the reduction of the number of plurali- 
ties. He only threw out the idea, and 
would reserve for a future opportunity 
and further consideration, the discussion 
of the arguments for it and against it, and 
the extent of the consequences which 
might result from its adoption. 

He thought also, that some further re- 
gulations were necessary respecting the 
salaries of curates; that no curate ought 
to be permitted to act on a living where 
the incumbent was non-resident (except 
in the case of the infirmity of ‘the incum- 
‘bent) without a license trom the bishop, 
specifying the salary he was to receive ; 
and that, in livings below a certain value, 
the salary should be the whole income of 
the living. The present practice, ac- 
cording to which the non-resident incum- 
bents, of livings of 501. 60/. or 70. a year, 
put into their own pockets a portion of 
this wretched pittance, and left much less 
than the wages of a day-labourer for the 
subsistence of their curates, appeared to 
him far from creditable to the parties con- 
cerned, and calculated to degrade the 


character of the church, Many instances | 


came within his own knowledge, in which 
parishes were served for 20/. or even for 
10/. per annum, and in which, of course, 
all they knew of their clergyman was the 
sound of his voice in the reading desk, or 
pulpit, once a week, a fortnight, or a 
month. This must also be the case where 
curates are permitted to serve more than 
two churches. Anabuse which he thought 
required to be prevented. 

He was aware, that after all these sug- 
gestions (or the suggestions of others bet- 
ter calculated to answer their object) had 
been adopted by the legislature, much 
would still remain to be done. In many 
places, particularly in those which the in- 
crease of commercial and manufacturing 
weaith, had, of late years, raised from vil- 
lages to towns, there was a great want of 
places of worship. There was no want, 
he believed, of religious disposition: for, 
inthese places, chapels of every species of 
dissenting worship, were rising year after 
year by subscription, Inthe present state 
of the law, or at least according to the present 
mode of executing it, there was great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining permission to erect an 
additional place of worship, according to 
the church of England, within the limits 
of an existing parish. The inhabitants, 
therefore, had no choice. They might 
prefer the church of England, but that 
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church shut her doors against them; they 
had therefore no option, but either to neg- 
lect divine worship entirely, or to attend 
it in a form which they did not so well 
approve. He was rejoiced for one, that 
many should adopt the latter alternative. 
The consequence, however, was inevita- 
ble ; their attendance upon a piace of dis- 
senting worship, gradually led to a come 
plete separation from the established 
church.. This was an evil daily increas- 
ing, and which required a eeake and ef- 
fectual remedy. He understood that an 
account had been moved for, in another 
place, of the number and capacity of all 
the churches and chapels, in places where 
the population exceeded 1,000 persons, 
This would shew the extent of the evil, 
With respect to the remedy, he thought 
that in general the increased wealth and 
prosperity of the places in which this 
want was chiefly felt (an increase which 
had produced the population which occae 
sioned the want), ought to supply the 
means of removing it, and that little more 
would be necessary than to devise the 
means of obviating those difficulties, by 
which the wishes of the inhabitants, to ob- 
tain additional places of worship, accord~ 
ing to the church of England, had so often 
been defeated. It would also be neces. 
sary to provide, that no such place of 
worship should be erected, without setting 
aside a certain space for the accommoda- 
tion of the poorer classes, Where parti- 
cular circumstances rendered the erection 
of new churches too heavy a burden upon 
the local funds, the precedent established 
by Parliament, in the time of queen Anne, 
might with great propriety be followed. 
It was not suflicient, however, to pro- 
vide churches, unless adequate dwelling- 
houses were a'so provided, for those who 
were to serve them. The non-residents 
on this account were 946: and adding 
those who resided within the parish, but 
not within the parsonage house, 1,098. 
For this purpose he wished to increase the 
powers now vested in the bishops, and 
not to leave the exercise of those powers 
to their discretion. Where a parsonage 
house was out of repair, he understood 
that the bishop had now the power to se- 
quester the profits of the living, until it was 
repaired. He should be desirous, that in 
every case where the incumbent had been 
non-resident on account.of the want or 
insufficiency of the parsonage house, the 
living should upon his avoidance be im- 
mediately, and of course, sequestered : 
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that this sequestration should continue for 
a certain number of years, and until the 
bishop should be satisfied that a sufficient 
house was built or repaired ; that in the 
interval the discharge of the duties should 
be provided for by the allowance of such 
a salary as was usually given to the curate 
of a living of such value. That the sur- 
pfus profits should be applied to the erec- 
tion or repair of the parsonage house. If 
that surplus, applied for a certain number 
of years, was sufficient for the purpose, 
the business was done without any burden 
- upon the public. 
the public might grant a sum, within 
certain limits, to supply the deficiency. 
The principle of this plan was to be found 
in Gilbert’s act, and in other acts passed 
for the same purpose, but of which the 
operation was confined to Ireland. He 
thought it desirable that the sums required 
for this purpose, within certain limits, 
should be advanced by Parliament, as he 
understood there was very great difficulty 
in borrowing money, even to the extent 
of two years income, as authorised by the 
existing laws, and as repayment would be 
made by instalments, amounting to the 
whole sum, where the living could bear 
it, and to a part, where it could not, the 
expence to the public would be inconsi- 
derable in itself, and trifling indeed, when 
compared with the essential importance 
of the object to be attained. 

There were many other points upon 
which improvements might be suggested, 
and many details which were wanting to 
give adequate explanation, even upon the 
few points he had touched. It was im- 
possible, however, for him now to enter 
into those details or to explain all his rea- 
sons for thinking that what he had sug- 
gested would be practicable and advan- 
tageous; and that, upon those points, it 
would be neither practicable nor advan- 
tageous to do more, particularly as to plu- 
ralities, and non-residence, which, in bis 
opinion, required not abolition, but regu- 
lation., He had detained the House far 
too long already ; and, as his object was 
at present, not to propose a plan for the 
adoption of their lordships, but to throw 
out hints, which might be improved by 
others, into a plan fit to be adopted, he 
would intrude no Jonger upon their indul- 
gence. He was aware that he might be 
thought by many to have gone too far, and 
by others not to have gone far enough ; 
no man could be more decidedly adverse 
than himself to all plans of speculative re- 
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form, which proposed to disturb, upon the- 
oretical principles, any part of those an. 
cient establishments, in church or state, 
which were found in practice to answer, 
in a sufficient degree, the purposes for 
which they existed. But where practical 
evils existed to a great extent, to an extent 
which, in his opinion, endangered the 
safety of those establishments; where 
practical remedies could be applied, 
grounded in every instance upon existin 

law, and making only such alterations as 
were suggested by the change of circum. 
stances, and by the actual experience both 
of the increase of those evils, and of the 
insufficiency of the existing remedies, it 
was not the fear of being called a reformer 
which should deter him from delivering 
his opinion. He was indeed deterred by 
the sense that his knowledge of the subject 
was extremely imperfect, and his best 
abilities unequal to the task: but if the 
information which, in consequence of his 
suggestions, was now before their lord- 
ships, and the observations he had taken 
the liberty of making upon it, could, in 
any degree, attract their attention (and 
particularly the attention of those whose 
character and situation gave their opi- 
nions a right to peculiar authority), he 
flattered himself, that even in the humble 
character of a pioneer, he should be in- 
strumental in opening the road to improve- 
ments, highly conducive to the welfare 
and security of his country. 

Earl Stanhope said, that, however he 
might in general differ from the noble 
earl, he had always listened to him witha 
certain degree of satisfaction, because that 
noble earl always appeared, as contradis- 
tinguished to many of his colleagues, to 
speak really what he meant. ‘There was 
about him no affected obscurity, no incli- 
nation to evade the discussion of a ques- 
tion, and to confine himseif to the object 
of misleading their lordships. In his pre- 
sent speech there was much to approve, 
and he had only to observe, that if from 
his lips similar observations had fallen, he 
would be charged as the libeller of the 
church, as the enemy to our religious in- 
terests, and the plague knew what. For 
what said the noble earl in defence of the 
present grant ? The church of England is 
poor, said he, and it will be impossible 
that it can hold up against its numerous 
foes unless it is supported in all its strength 
and dignity. To many parts of that ob- 
servation he had strong objections. A 
noble viscount (lord Melville) -had said 
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that the kirk of Scotland was founded on 
the’rock of poverty, did he mean to say 
that the church of England was founded 
onthe rock of wealth? Did he (lord Har- 
rowby) mean to say, that the only way to 
support your religious establishment was 
by voting to it the public money! Did he 
mean to tell those who differed from it, 
that the strength and security of the Pro- 
testant religion lay in its accumulation of 
riches? If such was his opinion, he feared 
he would increase instead of diminishing 
the number of persons who dissented from 
it, and whom the noble earl, perhaps rather 
warmly, had designated as the foes to the 
church of England. Could it be tolerated, 
that because men differed in certain points 
of discipline, that therefore they were foes 
to the church. . It was unjust to make such 
aspersions—but it was consistent with the 
cry of No Popery. But he would tell the 
noble earl, that those Dissenters—those 
foes to the church, as he styled them, 
would continue to increase even from the 
number as taken from their 12,000 cha- 
pels, when they found that the advocates 
‘of the church establishment conceived that 
its best means of security was to be conti- 
nually applying for public money. He 
would venture to predict that, whether you 
voted six millions or sixty millions, whe- 
ther you built churches or no churches, 
whether you calumniated Dissenters or 
otherwise, the number of communicants 
of the establishment would decrease, and 
that of Dissenters increase, as long as they 
saw the church of England made the en- 
gine of state policy, as long as they saw 
its prelates translated and preferred, not 
for their religious merits, but their slavish 
support to the minister of the day. For 
he would ask the noble earl fairly to an- 
swer, if he knew of no preferments in the 
higher ranks of the clergy conferred upon 
such pretensions? When he saw the bi- 
shops, according to the injunctions of their 
religion voting against wars, when he saw 
them voting for the liberties of the people, 
then he would pronounce that the church 
of England had no reason to fear. But, it 
was always the case for an establishment 
to decline, when the clergy drew their 
emoluments by compulsory means. The 
people had no interest in their support, 
although they had no objection to sub- 
scribe, and that liberally, for those re- 
ligious instructors that were not. so pro- 
vided. There was a law in America, 
he much admired, it was a wise law 
and acurious one. If any man gave a 
VOL. XVII, 
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bond to'a priest, promising money for 
the discharge of his religious functions, 
it was declared void ina court of justice. 
The shrewd American argued thus: What 
are priests for? why,to make men honest. 
Then why did not the priest perform his 
duty towards the granter of the bond? If 
he had made the man honest, there would 
have been no occasion to apply to a court 
of justice. The condition of the bond 
was the very purpose of making the man 
honest, and if he did not perform that 
duty, the priest had completely failed in 
his promise, and therefore the bond was 
void. This is, my lords, most excellent 
logic. 

Lord Holland made a very animated re- 
ply, in which he maintained, that the in- 
crease of salary to the church establish- 
ment was no security of the increase of 
their followers ; but rather of the reverse, 
that they would be less disposed to dise 
charge the duty of their functions. 

Viscount Sidmouth observed, that in the 
new church structures, there ought to be 
a certain portion of the building allotted 
to the poor people, without any expence, 

The Earl of Harrowby spoke in expla- 
nation. : 

The Earl of Liverpool said a few words 
in favour of the grant. 

The Bill then passed through a Come 
mittee, and was reported without any 
amendment. 





HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, June 19. 


[Pxaces or Worsuip.] Viscount Side 
mouth observed upon the great and in 
creasing evil which arose from the want 
of a sufficient number of Places of Wor- 
ship of the established church, and the 
want of means of accommodation for com- 
municants of that church in populous 
parishes, in consequence of which many 
persons of the establishment were in- 
duced to attend Dissenting meeting houses, 
rather than not attend any place of wor- 
ship.—The increase of meeting houses 
beyond that of piaces of worship of the 
established church, might be attributed ta 
several causes, ‘The former were erected 
for a less sum, and in addition, difficulties 
frequently occurred respecting the latter, 
relative to the right of presentation. A 
facility also arose in the former case from 
the Dissenting ministers having other oc- 
cupations and therefore being satisfied 
with . for their services at the meeting 
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houses than could support a clergyman of 
the established church, It was therefore 
a subject deserving of serious considera- 
tion, and in order that the House might 
have information before them relative to 
it in the next session, his lordship moved 
an Address to his Majesty, praying that 
the archbishops and bishops might be di- 
rected to prepare in their respective dio- 
ceses, to be laid before the House next 
session, a statement of the number of 
Places of Worship of the Established 
Church in parishes, having a population 
of 1,009 and upwards, with the number of 
persons such piaces of worship are capable 
of containing: and. also the number of 


Dissenting Meeting Houses in such pa- 


yishes, 

* Lord Holland had no objection to the 
moiion, but remarked npon the state- 
meut of his noble friend relative to the 
superior cheapness of Dissenting ministers, 
observing that the luxury of the estab- 
Jished church bad been found too dear for 
the inhabitants of Jamaica, who would 
not pay the amount considered necessary 
for its support in that island, with the 
view of giving religious instruction to the 
negroes, 

~ Viscount Sidmouth observed that there 
could not be considered any great lux- 
ury, in the established church, when it 
appeared that out of 10,000 livings up- 
wards of 4,000 were under 150/. per an- 
num.—The motion was agreed to. 

‘(East Inp1a Company’s Loan Bitt.] 
The Earl of Liverpool moved the third 
readirig of this bill. After the many dis- 
cussions which had already taken place 
on the subject of the company’s affairs, 
he should not now anticipate any argu- 
ment which it might be intended to 
_ urge when the question of renewing the 
company’s charter would come before 
their lordships next session. He should 
only advert to the causes which produced 
the necessity of the present application to 
par! ament, on the part of the company. 
Among these, were a number of bills 
drawn on’ the company from China snd 
other places, whicii came upon them be- 
fore they could have any returns from 
their own possessions; to this he would 
add the loss which the company had sus- 
tained in shipping. and valuable caygoes, 
which amounted very nearly to a million. 
it was besides but temporary relief to an- 
$wer a temporary exigency, and he doubt- 
ed not but the company had assets suffi- 


& 


pient to answer every demand. 
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The Earl of Lauderdale had more thay 
doubts that the East India Company would 
ever be able to repay the public the mo. 
ney which the present bill proposed to 
lend to them. The noble secretary was 
far from being satisfactory on that point, 
For his part, afier all that had been given 
the public to expect for several years back 
from the flourishing condition of the Com, 
pany, he was persuaded that when their 
real condition came to be known, it would 
produce a greater disappointment than 
had been experienced irom the delusive 
promises of the Souch Sea and Mississippi 
Companies. In conformity with the act 
of 1773, the company should not be al-— 
lowed to increase their dividends beyond 
6 per cent. They had, however, almost 
ever since been, in the habit of violatin 
that act. The declining state of their 
finances might fair y have been inferred 
from the following fact : tbat the account 
of stock per computation, frem 1800 te 
1808, far from shewing any profits, exhi- 
bit in that short space of time a loss to 
the enormous amount of 123. millions. 
li such was the rapid decline of the 
finances of the company, how could it be 
reasonably expected they should ever be 
able to repay these loans? - Nu:hing had 
of late appeared so reprehensible as the 
government of Madras, baih in its civil 
and military departments. Indeed, there 
were circumstances in both, of the most 
revolting and atrocious nature. One 
officer had been sent home and punished, 
for having signed a letter offensive to the 
government, while another, his superior 
in rank, who had acted similarly, passed 
off not only unpunished, but promoted and 
rewarded : a day would come for a more 
full and serious investigation of these mat- 
ters. As to the bill itself, he should not 
oppose it, because he felt that the passing 
of it was necessary to prevent the most 
mischievous and melancholy consequences 
to the company’s affairs at the present 
moment. 

The Earl of Harrowby would not now 
enter into the wide discussion of the 
finances of the company ; he only rose to 
state, that the Jate conduct of the govern- 
ment of Madras, instead of deserving re- 
probation, was entitled to the highest 
praise. They displayed firmness and de- 
cision, at a moment when, without the 
seasonable exertion of these qualities, the 
most perilous state of things might have 
arisen. 


The Earl of Clancarty entered into & 
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calculation to disprove the inferences 
drawn by the noble lord (Lauderdale) 
from the papers on the table. These ac- 
counts, so far from slewing that the com- 

ny’s affairs were in a desperate state, 
proved, on the contrary, that in time their 
resources would be abundant, and fully 
adequate to answer every demand. 

The bill was then read a tliird time and 
passed. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, June 20. 


{[Roxsurcu Peerace.] The Iord Chan- 
cellor, in conformity to the principle of 
thése resolutions which had been agreed 
to by the Committee of Privileges, made 
a similar motion to that passed by the 
House in the last session, whereby sir 
James Innes Ker is deciared the nearest 
ofkin, under the deed of 1648, and is put 
in possession of the estate. 

The Earl of Lauderdale read a written 


_ statement of his own opinion on this sub- 


ject, which was at very great length. 
He disagreed entirely with the noble and 
learned lord on the woolsack, with respect 
to the construction he had put on the deed 
of 1048. \ The words in that deed used, 
granting the right of the estate to the 
eldest daughter of Harry lord Ker, with- 
out division, and their heirs male, pro- 
vided she married a gentleman of honout- 
able descent, did not mean that the 
estate shoul’! pass to the several daughters 
and their heirs-male of the body, lawfully 
begotten. He contended, that héirs-male 
should be ‘construed generally, and in- 
sisted, that the cases of Hay v. Hay, 
Bayley v. Tentiant, Cambell v. Cambell, 
ait Pat v. Couts, instead of contradict- 
ing, universally supported this doctrine. 
However great and princely the posses- 
sions of tlie Roxburgh family might be, 
the consequence of so deciding upon the 
term “ heirs-male,” was of much more 
importance, as it regarded the tenure by 
which most of the estates and titles in 
Scotland were held. 

The Lord Chancellor supported the séri- 
timents which he had delivered upon a 
former occasion. He next commented 
Upon the state ift which the Roxburgli 
éstate would be placed. There was no 
doubt sir James Innes Ker had proved his 
propinguity sufficient to entitle hint to the 
enjoyment of the estate, but he ought to 


' have gone further in respect to the peer- 


age; he ought not only to have shewn 
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that he was the heir-male of lady Mar 
garet Ker, but he ought to have proved 
more, that there was no such heir of lady 
Jane or lady Anne. The question, there- 
fore, of the peerage, remained open for 
that strict proof which was always re- 
qnired before 2 Committee of Privileges. 
Lord Melville contended for the con-_ 
struction, that heirs-male in the deed of 
1648, meant heirs-male of the body. 
Lord Redesdale opposed the arguments 
of the noble earl (Lauderdale), and urged 
the necessity of that construction adopted 
by his noble and learned friend on the 
woolsack. “To the eldest daughter of 


‘Harry lord Ker, without division,” con- 


vinced him that the daughters, successivé ct 
seriatim, were méant, and that “ heirs- 
male” by the context Meant heirs-male of 
the body. : 

The Earl of Lauderdale replied, and 
commented upon the noble and learned 
lord, (Redesdale,) who had ventured to 
deliver his opinion upon the law of this 
case, without knowing the law of Scotland,’ 
or having attended the pleadings of coun+ 
sel at the bar. 

The motion of the lord Chancellor was 
agreed to.+-The learned lord next sub- 
mitted a motion, affirming most of the in- 
terlocutory judgments,but hoping that they. 
would not be renewed for the decision of 
that House ; which was also: agreed to: 

[{nsotvent Desrors Brit.] Lord Re- 
desdate moved, That this biti be referred 
to a Cummittee; when he should propose 
certain amendments; after which, he should 
leave the future consideration of it to the 
next session. - It was his intention to pro- 
pose, that a commissioner; a barrister, bé 
appointed the sole judge, and that his de- 
termination should be made a rufe of that 
court, in‘which the debt was prosecuted. 
He recommended one, in preference to 
three commissioners. 

The Earl of Moira eoncurred in the 
sentiments of the noble and learned lord; 
and was only sorry the measure had not 

assed in the present session. If ever 
seven deferred was cruel, it was so to thésej; 
who, ander prosecution for debt, looked 
to the removal of this intolerable griev- 
ance. te 
Earl Stanhope applauded the principld | 
of the bill, but thought three more eligible 
than one commissioner. He also thought 
the numerous cases of bankruptcy ‘might 
likewise be referred to this tribunal. 

Lord Redesdalé wmaintained that ofi¢ 
commissioner on many accounts would be 
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preferable to three. The. new court, to 
be .erected for the decision of insolvents 
cases, he apprehended. would not have 
weight enough for the determination of 
important Bankrupt cases. 

Lord Holland praised the conduct of 
those who had brought forward the pre- 
sent measure, and regretted that political 
subjects should in some measure alienate 
the minds of noble lords from the con- 
sideration of such important laws and the 
interests of humanity. 

The bill passed through the Committee. 


a 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, June 20. 


f ApprEss AND DecuaraTION FROM SHEF- 
FiELD.] Mr. Wilberforce rose for the pur- 
pose of performing a duty, which notwith- 
standing bis continued indisposition, he 
was proud to discharge. He held in his 
hand an Address from a very large body 
of his constituents, inhabitants of the town 
and vicinity of Sheffield. It was from the 
state of his health impossible for him to 
have been in his place, when a petition 
from that town was rejected. He had now 
only to observe, that he derived great 
pleasure from presenting an Address claim- 
ing such respect from the number and re- 
spectability of the persons whose names 
were affixed to it. 

The Address was then read: . setting 
forth, “That they feel themselves called 
upon, if consequence of an Address gither 
about to be presented or now lying upon 
the table of the House, purporting to be 
«The Address and Petition of the firee- 
holders and inhabitants of the town and. 
neighbourhood of Sheffield,” thus pub- 
licly to disavow any participation either 
directly or indirectly, in the formation of, 
or in assenting to, that Address; and that 
considering the House as representing the 
people of this. kingdom, they rely upon 
their wisdom for the just exercise of those 
privileges which a committee of the House 
have declared to be such as they could 
trace back to the earliest period, and such 
as immemorial usage had confirmed ; they 
trust therefore that the House will never 
concede them to any assumed authority 
whatsoever > to the House they look for- 
ward with. confidence for any system of 
reform. which the inroads of time may 
have rendered necessary, or which may 
be compatible with the principles of our 
invaluable and ever to be envied constitu- 
tion, or the laws of this land; and that, 
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with equal confidence, they rely on the, 
House for that economy in the public ex-., 
penditure which our most gracious and 
beloved sovereign, at the commencement 
of the present session, so strongly recom- 
mended, and of which they conceive the 
divisions en the late motions of Mr. Bankes 
to be an earnest. May the wisdom of 
the Most High direct all the councils of 
the House, that under the blessing of his. 
providence, this happy country, which 
has so long’flourished in wealth and free. 
dom, may remain, as it now is, the glory 
and pride of Britons, and the envy of the 
world !”’ . 
Mr. Wilberforee, in rising to move that it 
should lie on the table, took the oppor- 
tunity of observing, that the House must 
feel the propriety of its course, when it 
called forth such concurrence from the 
public as was expressed in the Address 
Just presented. ‘The last petition, praying 
for reform from that town, had been re- 
jected, and he felt much pleasure now in 
presenting one, which, he was convinced, 
was consonant to the feelings of the House, 
and had additional weight, from the res 
spectability of those who signed it. He 
was happy to have the opportunity of 
presenting an Address couched in the 
terms and filled with the maxims of the 
old school. By reposing confidence in 
the House, they shewed their true wisdom, 
and their strong estimation of the consti- 
tutional principles by which it was di- 
rected. He took that opportunity to state 
to the House, that, when he gave his vote 
for the measure of reform, he was not the 
advocate or encourager of the wild mea- 
sures so much cried up by others, and 
which were so long sustained, because they 
were impracticable. Had they appeared 
otherwise than impracticable to that House, 
they would no doubt have been long since 
adopted. He was for a moderate reform, 
such as would be compatible with the 
constitution, and correct the anomalies 
and errors which appeared in the pre- 
sent system of representation. He did 
not admire the mode of abuse into which - 
some petitions to parliament upon the sub- 
ject. of reform had swelled; no good could 
possibly result from insulting openly the 
dignity of the House, and degrading it in 
the eyes of the public. He then entered 
into an eulogium upon the constitution, by 
which the finest species that ever existed 0 
well-regulated liberty was- established; 
those who felt this blessing, were grown 
familiar with its possession, and were frous 
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habit insensible to the happiness which 
flowed from it. ‘They were therefore in- 
clined. from the restlessness of their dis- 
content, to underrate advantages of which 
this country had alone to boast. If the 
situation and constitution of England were 
compared with those of any other country, 
the difference would then be perceived ; 
and when the burdens upon the people 
were complained of, it should be consi- 
dered, that the country was labouring 
under a sixteen years’ war, and the pres- 
sure of the taxes would be, in his opinion, 
satisfactorily eccounted for, to a people 
who enjoyed more essential and sub- 
stantial blessings than any other upon the 
face of the earth. He thought the House 
then on the point of breaking up, could 
fairly take a review of its conduct, and 
feel itself perfectly justified. In discuss-, 
ing the many popular objections now so 
prevalent, there was not one in his mind 
so replete with injurious consequences, as 
the unceasing endeavour to direct the pub- 
lic attention wholly to the blemishes of the 
constitution, thereby weaning the public 
mind from every consideration of the 
blessings which the people enjoyed under it. 
Mr. Hutchinson said, that however dis- 
posed he might have been to let the. pre- 
sent motion pass without any observation, 
yet there were one or two passages in the 
speech by which it had been introduced, 
which he could not so readily suffer to go 
unnoticed. It had been too much the 
practice of those who pretended to an ex- 
clusive attachment for the constitution to 
call in question the motivés of the men 
who, in order to preserve that constitution, 
were anxious to abolish all the abuses that 
endangered it. He certainly could not 
impute to the hon. gent. the having made 
any direct charges of that sort, but the 
general tenor of his speech did appear to 
him to convey more than indirect insinua- 
tions to that effect. He would not follow 
the hon. gent. in the steps of his elaborate 
eulogy, but surely if the constitution was 
worthy of such high praise, it more parti- 
eularly called for their preventing care ; 
and without imputing motives to any set 
of men, he could not help thinking that 
they who were anxious to remove these 
blemishes which the innovations of time 
had introdaced, gave as rational proofs of 
their loyal attachment fo the constitution, 
as those who thought it enough to praise 
it. He, for his part, would rather witness 
the removal of those defects that had 
grown upon the constitution than listen to 
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the vague praises_of its original. excel- 
lence. He preferred those practical.eulo- 
gies that took effectual care to preserve 
what they praised. Another peint was 
the right of petitioning; this was one of 
the most valued and unquestioned rights 
of the people. He feared that the con- 
duct of the House that session had not 
been such as to shew their respect for that 
right. In examining petitions it had too 
much indulged in a minute and verbal 
criticism equally unworthy their dignity 
and their justice. He contended that so, 
invaluable a right ought not to be defeated 
by sophistical cavils. The language of 
indignant complaint could not be expected 
to please the objects of it. That House, 
constituted as it then was, had been the 
subject of general complaint and distrust, 
and would, he feared, continue to be so 
till the wishes of the country were yielded 
to in a reform of its representation. On 
the subject of privilege he would say 
nothing more, than that he had always 
thought that the privileges of that House 
were only valuable in defence of the peo- 
ple’s liberties; certainly that he conceived 
to be the object of their creation,. and in 
that view he was. sorry to be obliged to 
give it as his humble opinion that the ex- 
ercise of their privileges during that ses- 
sion had been in certain instances hostile 
to the interests of the country. 

Mr. Calcraft observed, that after all the 
disagreements of the session, in which mi- 
nisters were left in many minorities, it 
was impossible for him to subscribe to the 
inference, that they separated with that 
unity of sentiment which the hon. mover 
fancied to exist. He was assured that the 
real fact was, that the House during the 
session had done nothing to raise itself in 
the estimation of the public. He did how- 
ever, hope that when it was again assem- 
bled it would feel the absolute necessity 
of taking the course recommended by the 
petition, namely, of considering the best 
means of an economical and parliamentary 
reformation. He hailed the admission of 
such grave authority as that of the hon. 
mover, when he pronounced himself a 
friend to reform. 

Mr. Wilberforce in explanation said, that 
he had not avowed himself a friend to 
parliamentary reform, only that he pre- 
ferred for ok consideration aseason when 
the public mind was not sanguine in the 
pursuit, because then there was no dan- 
ger of carrying the principle toa danger 
rous extreme. 








179] 
Earl Temple observed, that when specific 
grievances were brought forward, he was 
most ready to admit that specific remedies 
ought to be considered. In that view, and 
that view only, was he a friend to reform, 
always opposed as he should be to genera} 
undefined changes, such as was demanded 
- under what the public clamour designated 
parliamentary reform. He defended the 
privileges of the House of Commons, and 
protested against the principle of any su- 
bordinate court being allowed to decide 
upon them.—Ordered to lie tpon the table. 
(Burpery Bict}. Mr. Charles Williams 
Wynn rose to move that the House should 
resolve itself into a Committee on the bill 
for the better prevention of Bribery. 
As the probable duration of the séssion 
might render it impossible for him to push 
the bill to any furtherstage till next year, he 
wished to take the present opportunity of 
stating its provisions, as well as some other 
regulations which he intended to propose 
in order that they might be fully con- 
sidered before parliament again met. 

Toargue the principle of the bill, was, 
he felt, superfluous. It was an axiom of 
the constitution that the elections of miem- 
bers to serve in parliament, should be free 
from expence,and though some gentlemen 
might in private pretend to justify cor- 
tuption, he did not expect that any man 
would have the courage to maintain that 
argument in the House of Commons. 
Others there were who considéred Bribery 
as an offence indeéd against the laws, a ¢rz- 
men non turpe which exposed the perpe- 
trator to certain pénalties, but which was 
hot in itself immoral or disgraceful. —On 
the contrary he must always maintain it 
to be a crime of a most aggravated nature 
against the constitution of this country, 
against morals and against religion. —That 
some new régulafions were necessary to 
enforce this principle was evident from 
the circumstancés proved during the last 
session, circumstances which had mani- 
fested to thé country that practices the 
most corrupt not only existed, but were 
carried on in the most baréfaced manner. 
The House had then determined, perhaps 
wisely, that it would abstain from any én- 
quiry into past offences, but would endea- 
vour to prevent theif recurrence. 

In this view afid in this view only did 
he consider the act passed in the last sés- 
sion as being of value, stript ds it was of 
all those provisions which could render it 
efficient. It was a solemn plédge given 
by parliament to the people of théir dis. 
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approbation of Bribery, and of their de. 
termination to adopt measures for checking 
it. 

If things should be allowed to proceed 
as they have done hitherto—if it is seen 
that seats in the House of Commons are 
still bought aid sold, and that bribery is 
still practised, the House. would justify 
the clamour of the enemies to the consti- 
tution. It would abuse the just hopes and 
expectations of its constituents, and appear 
to have only deluded them with promiseg 
which it did not intend to perform, 

The prop and foundation of the House 
of Commons was public respect,which was 
not to be attained by weakness and cow- 
ardice falsely called conciliation, but by a 
firm adherence toits duty; and if one duty 
was more sacred and imperative than an- 
other it was that of constant and vigilant 
attention to cheek the inroads of corrup- 
tion.—This attention must necessarily be’ 


unremitting, since it could scarcely be ex- 


pected that the ingenuity of vice would 
not ultimately find means of invading any 
enactments which human wisdom could 
devise. , 

This had been the case with the act for 
the prevention of Bribery introduced by 
the hon. member’s ancestor (sir W. W. 
Wynn) inthe 2nd of Geo. 2. One of 
its provisions which appeared at the tine 
to be the best caicuiated to encourage the 
discovery and punishment of Bribery, had 
since been converted into an engine for 
its concealment and protection. He meant 
that clause which provided that any per- 
son discovering an act oi bribery commit- 
ted by another, should be indemnified for 
all acts of the s¢me nature which he had 
himself previously committed. 

Within the last 40 years it had been 
discovered that a person guilty of the most 
general and wholesale bribery, might, 
under this clause, protect himself from all 
the consequences of his crime, provided 
he should give information against any 
one of the anfortunate persons, whose votes 
he had purchased. ; 

In consequence numerous fraudulent 
actions had been conymenced solely with 
this view, and members of parliament had 
stood forwards in courts of justice, prose- 
cutors of those who had voted for them, 
and avowing with an unblushing counte- 
nance, that their object in so doing was to 
procurean indemnity for their past offences. 

He proposed, therefore, to limit this in- 
demnity if future to the acts of briberyy 
whieh showkd aetually be discovered by 
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avy witness, when examined by a com- 
etent authority, whether in a court of 
justice, or a Committee of the House of 
Commons. . 

The necessary consequence of this, 
would be another clause impowering such 
court or Committee to compel an answer 
from any witness, even though it should 
disclose an act of bribery in which he him- 
self had been concerned. 

By this means Committees of the House 
of Commons, would be enabled to drag 
forth to public view, the bribery of votes 
or the purchase of seats in Parliament, 
however secretly the transaction might 
be conducted, and persons who were im- 

licated in such practices, would be con- 
scious that they could at no time be se- 
cure, since the accomplice of their crime 
might be compelled, unless he chose to 
incur the guilt of perjury, to reveal their 
ollence. 

It would also be necessary to empower 
Committees io examine witnesses,although 
they should have signed the petition, com- 
plaining of an undue election, which the 
Committee were assembled to try, since it 
was become a common practice among 
persons who were averse t» be examined, 


. lest they. should give evidence unfavoura- 


ble to their own triends, to sign the pe- 
tition merely in order tu prevent the ad- 
verse party from calling them. 


He shouid also propose that the right . 


of petitioning against an undue election, 
on the ground of bribery, should be extend- 
ed to ali persons whatever, though nei- 
ther voters or candidaies for the seat in 
guestior:. 

This had been the antient and constant 
usage of Parliament till the year 1784, at 
that time many groundless petitions were 
presented, the purpose of which, in some 
cases was only to entitle the petitioners 
toaseat under the gallery. Lord Gren- 
ville had in consequence introduced an 
act. limiting the right of petitioning to 
candidates, or voters and giving costs in 
all cases where petitions should be found 
to be involous or vexatious. 

The latter provision, would, of itself, be 
sufficient for its object, andthe utility of 
the repeal of the former, would be svffi- 
ciently manifest by adverting to the many 
cases which might occur of the sale of 
seats, where a borough was completely in 
one interest, and every individual voter 
implicated in the same offence. 

With.the same view it might be neces- 


sary ina future session to alter in cases’ 
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of bribery, the standing order, which li. 
mitted the time for presenting petitions to 
fourteen days after the return should be 
received in the crown office. At present 
it was a common practice to delay the 
payment of bribes and settlement of ac- 
counts for treating, till after those fourteen 
days should have elapsed. 

Mr. Williams Wynn proceeded to pare 
ticularize several regulations, which he 
intended to propose in a future session. 

He proposed that the writs for new 
elections,-should be forwarded by the ge- 
neral post ollice, instead of being entrusted. 
to private persons, who for their own ob- 
jects frequently delayed their delivery. 

Additional regulations would also be 
necessary to shorten the duration of polls, 
which might now be kept open for a bo- 
rough containing 200 voters, as long as for 
the county of York; as it was held that 
the returning officer could not close the 
poll till the expiration of fourteen days, 
provided one voter came forward in each 
hour. 

No inconvenience could arise from 
vesting in either candidate a right to de- 
mand that the poll should at any time be 
closed unless twenty (or perhaps thirty) 
votes should be tendered within the next 
hour. With respect to county elections 
he felt that the greatest benefit would re- 
sult from the proposal already given no- 
tice of by Mr. Brand, for taking the poll 
in the different hundreds, if it should be 
found practicable, butthat whatever might 
be the decision of the House on that sub- 
ject, it would be proper to enable the 
sherifis to encrease the number of books 
or polling places, which at present was 
much too dimited. 

He next suggested the propriety of 
reviving the antient practice of election, 
by which, if two members were to be 
elected, and the shew of hands in favour of 
one candidate was unquestioned, he might 
be declared duly elected, although a poll 
should take place for the other seat. 

Many smaller provisions had likewise 
been found from experience desirable, with 
respect to the appointment of election. 
committees, and the wials of controverted 
elections, especially with regard to the 
exchange of lists of votes objected to, the 
increase of the amount of recognizances 
for the due prosecution of petitions, and 
above all.to facilitate-the recovery of the 
costs where petitions are adjudged .to be 
frivolous, and vexatious. 

Mr. Johnstone did :not wish to enter into 
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any discussion on the subject in its present 
stage ; he merely rose to observe, that he 
concurred with the ideas of the hon. gent., 
but differed as to the necessity of the re- 


medies he proposed. He was not willing 
to adopt measures which were inconsistent 
with the law of the land. It had been 
said that the state of things in the House 
was now such, that our ancestors would 
have “ started with indignation,” on the 
contrary, he would assert, that our an- 
cestors were guilty of practices at which 
this House would shudder. It shouid be 
recollected that the members were in 
former times elected as in a common club, 
by ballot. The present was nota period of 
corruption, as so often asserted ; he rather 
thought that it exceeded any former age 
in honesty and purity. 

Mr. Brougham observed, that the reason 
why bribery did not now seem to be so 
extensive, was because it was carried on 
with greater cunning and more secretly. 
He, from experience, could assert, that in 
several boroughs there existed an or- 
ganised system of bribery ; from this bill 
therefore he augured much good to the 
country. He believed the not being able 
to compel a witness to give full evidence 
to be a chief cause of many evils. In 
case of great corruption existing in a 
borough, he would allow the neighbouring 
hundred to petition against it. He gave 
to his hon. friend the warmest thanks for 
the introduction of the bill. Before he sat 
down, he took the opportunity of noticing 
that a letter of his to some of his hon. 
friends near him, having been surreptiti- 
ously published, had caused much clamour 
in the north of the kingdom, and had oc- 
casioned many advertisements in the pub- 
lic papers accusing him of attacking the 
Scotch corporate rights. He now gave 
notice, that he would early in the ensuing 
session, submit the consideration of this 
subject to the House. 

Mr. Lockhart thought that the bribery 
Jaws jn their present state, increased, ra- 
therthan diminished the evil. The crime 
itself was generally committed by agents ; 
he conceived it to attack the very vitals of 
the constitution. He felt himself bound 
a, his steady support to the present 

ill. 

Lord Porchester thought it would have 
been satisfactory to the House, had mi- 
nisters given a pledge that they would 
further some measure for effectually pre- 
venting the effects of bribery, as it could 
not be thought that the mere paper bill, 
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passed in the last session, could prove effi- 
cient to remedy the evils of which the 
complained, or even give them a satisfac. 


tory check. When revenue bills were 
passed every possible means were taken 
for rendering them effectual. This‘ wag 
stated to be necéssary to the public ser- 
vice ; but whenever a measure of this na- 
ture was brought forward, founded ona 
great constitutional principle, a wish to 
shrink from the subject was manifested on 
the part of his Majesty’s government, 
though he contended they would find their 
true interest in giving it their support, and 
in putting an end to bribery altogether, 
When that question was before them, no 
middle course could with propriety be 
pursued, as such must ultimately end 
in disgrace and parliamentary reform, 
not that parliamentary reform contended 
for by the moderate and the wise, but 
that which would throw the nation into 
confusion. 

Sir S. Romilly expressed his entire con- 
currence with the general principle of the 
bill, and felt how important it was to the 
House and to the country, that such a 
measure should be passed. He could not 
but express surprise that those who en 
joyed his Majesty’s confidence; should 
not be present at the discussion. The bill 
passed in the last session would be injuri- 
ous to the cause rather than otherwise, if 
it were not followed up by some more ef 
fectual measure. He could not but ex- 
press a wish that a moderate Parliamen- 
tary Reform might be effected: such a 
reform could alone prove beneficial to the 
country; any other must be attended 
with serious evils—with convulsions that 
might endanger the security of the coun- 
try. 

aur. Wharton defended the absence of 
ministers. He understood it to have been 
the intention of the hon. gent. merely to 
explain the principles of his bill, and 
thought it unnecessary at that time to de- 
tain his right hon. friends. Hereafter they 
would, he had no doubt, take an opportu- 
nity of offering some observations on it, 
He thought it was hard, when they gave 
it no opposition, that they should be cen- 
sured for not remaining in the House to 
give their sentiments on it, when in its 
present stage their support could not fur- 
ther it. 

Mr. C. W. Wynn shortly replied, after 
which the House resolved itself into the 
Committee, in which the hon. gent. pro- 
posed, to prevent the evils alluded to by 
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his:hon. friend, that persons of the Ue-| 
sctiption he had spoken of, should give 
greater. securities ‘to prosecute than others. 

Mr. Broagham \eft it for the considera- 
tion of itis: hon. friend, if the: provision he 

posed to make would ‘be sefficient ‘to 

event the evil. He feared it would:not, 
as such persons frequently extorted money 
by threats. 

‘After a few:further remarks the House 
tesumed, the report was brought up and 
ofdered tobe taken: into further conside- 
ration on that day se’nnight. 

(Cousece or Puysrcians.] Mr. Pren- 
dergast rose to give notice of a motion for 
next session; and stated, that during the 
interval of the late adjournment of the 
House, a communication had been made 
to him on the subject of certain bye-laws. 
and regulations that had been framed,| 
and were now acted upon by the College 
of Physicians, to the merits of which, 'had 
there been sufficient time, he should cer- 
dainly have ‘felt it his duty to -solicit the 
qmmediate attention of the'House. Hi 
eonsidered those bye-laws to involve a 
— of great public interest, as far as 
ithey affected the rights of some very me- 
titorious and-eminent professional gentle- 
-‘men. ‘Ashe could notenthe eve of aproro- 
gation, enter fully intothesubject;he should 
content himself with :giving notice -of a 
motion ‘for next session on the subject, 
should they net in the interim, find it ex- 
pedient to revise their code of bye-laws, 
and fescind those ¢lauses, which had been 
inepresénited to. him, and he conscientiously 
believed were faithfully represented as 
ag vexatious, and highly objection- 
able. 





HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Thursday, June 21. 

[THe Lorps Commissioners’ SPEECH AT 
THE CLOSE OF THE SEssioNn.] About 3 
o’clock, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, the earl of West- 
moreland, the marquis Wellesley, and the 
earl of Aylesford, took their seats as his 
Majesty’s Commissioners. Mr. Quarme, 
the.deputy usher of the black rod, was 
sent to the Commons to require their‘at- 
tendance. Shortly afterwards the Speaker 
and a number of members of the House of 
Commons, came to the bar. His Majesty’s 
Commission giving the royal assent to 
certain bills, was read at the table by the 
clerk, The royal assent was -notified in 
the usual form to the seyeral bills. After 
which, 

YOL, XVII. 





The Lord Chancellor, in his Majesty’s 


‘name, delivered the following Speech : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 

‘His ‘Majesty has commanded us to 
acquaint you, that, asthe public business 
is‘now concluded, he thinks it proper to 
put an end ‘to the presentsession of Par- 
liament. 

** We are commanded by his Majesty 
to express the satisfaction he derived from 
the reduction of the island of Guadaloupe 
by ‘his ‘Majesty’s arms, an event whieh, 
for the first:timeé in the history of the wars 
of Great Britain; has wrestéd from ‘France 
all her possessions‘in that quarter of the 
world ; and which ; together with the sub- 
sequent capture of the only ‘colonies in 
the West Indies whieh remained in the 
possession of the Dutch, has deprived his 
Majesty’s enemies of every port int those 
seas, from which’the interests of his Ma- 
jesty, or the commerce of his subjects. can 
be molested. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to 
thank-you'for' the libéral and ample sap- 
plies which: you have granted for the ser- 
vices of the’ t year. 

« His'Majesty deeply ‘regrets the ne- 
cessary extent of the demands which those 
services have created ; but we are com- 
marided to express to you the consolation 
which he has derived from observing that 
the resources of the country, manifesting 
themselves by every mark of prosperity, 
by a revenue increasing in-dalmost all its 
branches, and by 4 commerce extending 
itself im new channels, and with an increas- 
ed vigour in proportion as the enemy ‘has 
in vain attempted to destroy it, have ena- 
bled you to provide for the expences of 
the year, without imposing the burden of 
any new taxation in Great Britain; and 
that, while the taxes which have been 
necessarily resorted to for Ireland, have 
been imposed upon articles ‘which will 
not interfere with the growing prosperity 
of that country, you have found it con- 
sistent with a due regard to its finances, to 
diminish some of those burdens, and relax 
some of those regulations of revenue, 
which had been felt the most inconvenient 
in that part of the United Kingdom. 

« His Majesty further commands us to 
return you his thanks for the provision 
which you have enabled him to make for 
the establishment of his serene highness 
the duke of Brunswick. 

«« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“His Majesty has directed us to ac- 
E 
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quaint you, that Portugal, rescued from 
e oppression of the enemy, by the 
aeons assistance of his Majesty’s arms, 


as exerted herself with vigour and energy . 


in making every preparation for repelling, 
with the continued aid of his Majesty’s 
forces, any renewed attack on the part of 
the enemy ; and that in Spain, notwith- 
standing the reverses which have been 
,experienced, the spirit of resistance against 
France still continues unsubdued and una- 
., bated: And his Majesty commands us to 
assure you of his firm and unaltered con- 
viction, that not only the honour of his 
_ throne, but the best interests of his domi- 
-nions, require his most strenuous and per- 
severing assistance to the glorious efforts 
of those loyal nations. 

“ His Majesty has commanded us to 
recommend to you, upon your return to 
your respective counties, to use your best 

_ exertions to promote that spirit of order 
and obedience to the laws, and that gene- 
_ Fal concord amongst all classes of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, which can alone give full 
effect to his Majesty’s paternal care for 
the welfare and happiness of his people. 
His Majesty has the fullest reliance upon 
the affections of his subjects, whose loyalty 
and attachment have hitherto supported 
him through that long and_ eventful pe- 


riod, during which it has pleased Divine 
Providence to commit the interests of 


these dominions to his charge. His Ma- 
jesty feels that the preservation of domes- 
tic peace and tranquillity, under the pro- 
tection of the law, and in obedience to its 
authority, is amongst the most important 
duties which he owes to his people. 
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* His Majesty commands us to assure 
you, that he will not be wanting in the 
discharge of that duty ; and his Maje 
will always rely with confidence on the 
continued support of his loyal subjects, to 
enable him to resist with success the de. 
signs of foreign enemies, and to transmit 
unimpaired to posterity the blessings of 
the British constitution.” 

A Commission for proroguing the Par- 
liament to Tuesday, the 21st of August, 
was read; the Lord Chancellor, in his 
Majesty’s name, and by virtue of the said 
Commission, declared the Parliament to 
be prorogued to Tuesday, the 21st of Aw 
gust next, to be then there holden. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, June 21. 


The Speaker took the chair at a quarter 
before 3 o’clock. The deputy usher of 
the black rod, summoned the House to 
the House of Peers, to hear Commissions 
read for passing bills, and the prorogation 
of Parliament. The Speaker attended by 
the members went up, and returned in 
about 20 minutes. He read the Speech 
as usual at the table to the several mem- 
bers, who immediately after separated.— 


‘Thus ended the Fourth Session of the 


Fourth Parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Irejand. 


[A List of the Public Acts passed 
dering the Session, will be found 
at p. Ixxi, of the Appendix. } 
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HEADS OF REVENUE, 





ORDINARY REVENUES: 
Permanent and Anrual Taxes. 
Gitte occ cccciccnecwecssr aude vacoonne 
MACRO ac bpeceseavanveaccuredsGeveaneese 
SUAMDBip soc. cuceseucberdccusasaugaceccoucs 
Land and Assessed Taxes ...cscesccccccccs 
POI CUNO. cds cv nevevdetewantiguestenetoes 
1 s.in the £. on Pensions and Salaries ..... 
6d. inthe £. on Pensions and Salaries ..... 
Hackney Coaches... ..esececcnsessscees 
Hawkets.and Fegiate: sce eau sogecacecces 

Total Permanent and Annual Duties.... 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue. 
ANCN AION PINES 4... dune ccdec sucess es seus 
Post PilGS-scc<cucuc cukes taneeesec conc cewe 
BOZO O we ceccesewes. vetewaes ‘sea causiemead 
Compositions 1.00 cace gece cece vceccccs cope 
MONE aa occdewcwaddieukaeeeaseanaas 


Crown Lands.ec. eeaee etwas eevee * eS eeeeeeeae 


Extraordinary Reseurces. 


CUMOING scinecacdveudcawsceds vuadusne 
ACHE 6 cnds cpes consatneccessessse<e 
Property Tax.eeocerccccccccccccc'cccs 
Arrears of Income Duty, &¢. .wescenes 


Lottery, Net Profit—one third for Ireland .. 
Monies Paid on Account of the Interest of 
Loans raised for the Service of [reland.... 
On Account of the Commissioners, appointed 
for Issuing Exchequer Bills for Grenada .. 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices... . 
Surplus Revenue of the Isle of Man....---- 
On Account of the Interest, &c. of a Loan 
granted to the Prince Regent of Portugal .. 
Imprest Money Repaid by sundry Public Ac- 
countants, &C. SC. seeccececece 
Other Monies Paid to the Public. ....200 e005 
Total, Independent of Loans ......... 
Loans Paid into the Exchequer, including 
£,3,000,000 for Ireland, and £. 600,000 
for the Prince Regent of Portugal........ 


CRAB COROT AM cond scone oo de dnesaems 


War Taxes. 


























Gross Revenue. | Net Produce. Payments into Exchequer. 

a. Fe &. s. ad. £. e € 
11,024,884 2 5 | 8,568,032 10 0 | 7,217,044 15 22 
19,571,880 © 0}17,184,931 3 113)16,797,132 0 O 
5,622,954 18 14) 5,309,843 1 11 | 5,124,739 2 6 
9,063,715 16 104) 8,742,483 6 54] 7,863,231.17 43 
1,791,390 17 44 1,370069 1 113) 1,168,000 0 O 
33,952 10 5 33,259 17 4 31,477 9 4k 
52,530 2 43 51,483 14103} 51,377 0 0 
28,890 1 34 25,925 7 104 25,790 0 0 
15,857: 0 O 12,995 6 6% 12,780 0 O 
47,206,035 8 103/41,299,023 10 11$/38,291,572 4 5% 
; Hava-+ 2,000 0 0 

9,885 2 1 8,737 14 11 °"?si70 2 0 
7,591 9 17 1,497 11 | 4,852 14 15 
14,529 13 3 14,529 13 3 14,529 18 3 
=e @ 30 0 2 0 0 

603 15 10 603 15 10 603 15 10 
91,278 16 93 87,379 9 23} 47,921 11 10 
3,397,201 15 43) 3,072,761 19 102] 3,072,761 19 102 
5,802,491 12 23) 5,638,216 11 14) 5,593,265 0 0 
12,386,912 13 5 |12,134,118 10 84/12,154,118 10 8% 
26,891 0 %3 26,043 18 3 26,043 18 3 
-458,333 6 8 435,818 15 9 435,818 15 9 
2,260,436 5 8 | 2,260,436 5 8 | 2,260,436 5 8 
15,000 0 O 15,000 0 0O 15,000 0 0 
104,364 7 93) 104,36% % 93) 104,364 7 92 
9,717 9 OF 9,717 B. OB 9,717 9 Of 
28,585 1 6 28,585 1 6 28,585 3} 6 
83,968 12 112 83,968 12 114 83,968 12 11% 
469 0 0 469 0 0 469 0 O 
71,904,297 12 49/65,227,274 7 94/6%,129,781 3 94 
14,675,668 18 6 |14,675,668 18 6 |14.675,668 18 6 
86,579,966 10 108'79,902,943 6 31'76,805,450 2 3% 
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612 
808 
100 
100 

5,305 

4,094 

8,202 
739 

1,286 

3,586 
775 
855 

149,089 
103,504 
94,693 
94,957 
62,297 
67,747 
34,541 
28,287 
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[viii ix] ~PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Great Brrratn.—Arrears and Balances. {x 
IN; taken for Two Years, ending respectively 5th January 1809 and 5th January 1810. 
| In the Year ended 5 Jan. 1809. Do. 5th Jan. 1810. 
a Horse Dealers Licences 7 7 @ + —- 
Ng Armorial Bearings ...sccctsosssccrseezse cosessecsceee | 98900268 > gmtaap ogame 
e Goods and Wares ..seessseceneceee 1805 cece sececeee 272,099 3 3k 78,525 6 af 
British Spirits 1... ..ssseeesessceee 1806 ..-2--..00.. | 497,540 0 0 75,900 0 0 
fe SO DEY COME demise na cace cous dudededscacecucacocs 428,412 2 6 153 
; 3 53,829 19 3% 
9 Consolidated Assessed Taxes ....s002 1808 .........22- | 1,214,414 15 32] 5,678,695 7 8 
6d: per Lib: Om PENGHONS cocscceciccee 190M 2 csi cccsewes — a ee J 2.000 0 0 
° Land Taxes PoeCer OTE LTC eerie rerTerrrererTerrrrerTrretTiT 1,126,754 15 8 1,159,055 g 11% 
Sugar and Malt .....00. 511,493 5 53 376,477 9 Of 
Surplus of Duties Annually § Additional Malts..-2 762,016 0 0 696,516 14 5 
- granted after discharging pe Malis ..++..... 1,240 6 10 456,722 3 7 
4 £.3,000,000 Exchequer Bills OUGLCOR canepsscededeu 162,470 0 0 87,841 0 O 
charged thereon. Land Taxon Offices, de... 139,106 2 4 155,914 14 4 
0 6d, per Lib. on Pensions... | — ae _ 34,868 O 0 
0 Is, Ditto ..«« ‘Salaries..| — —_ —_ 18.618 0 O 
i 33,647,314 0 64] 59,253,704 1 7g 
y Sugar and Mae acasceas 2,376,507 7 If] 2,466,205 17 1¥ 
) Duties annually granted Additional Malts,... +++. 174,862 0 0 224,518 0°O 
to discharge Sasa ay aaese--- | | SEP OO 12,527 0 0 
‘ £.3,000,000 Exchequer Bills) TOPaCC°S ----~-----. ne 298,591 0 0 578,052 0 0 
| charged thereon Land Tax on Offices, &c.. 13,000 0 0 8,500 0 0 
\ 6a. per Lib. on Pensions. . 26,000 0 O 2,000 0 0 
) 1s. Ditto se. Salaries... 18,615 0 0 2,000 0 O 
) ("37,000,718 7 8 | 98,327,506 18 ey 
: 
} “& 
: III.—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 
: 
; 
HEADS anv TOTALS or tHEszE ACCOUNTS. 
ea s. d. 
Arrears due on the 5th January 1809, from the Officers of the § Present Collectors.. 41,028 18 5 
Customs in England, &C. .cscccccvccecnceccneccnees even ¢ Late Collectors... 1,809 16 2% 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of the Customs in Scot- § Late Collector ..... 49 5 9 
fel, Bits ccccccae coccnceeucesuccncenecsasencecesnenes GHUUE GEN = SEU eS 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in England, & C = \s.seeceoeseese 45,857 6 11 
A TT 


Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in Scotland, & - 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &C. .se.-eee 
-Balances in the Hands of the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &C ....---- 
Arrears due on the 5th of January 1809, from the Receivers General of the Land and 


37,118 1 7% 
112,338 16 1% 


Assessed Taxes in Great Britain, &C. ..cuecsccnscccccccccescccnncussessseess 387,203 2 2 
Arrears due on the 5th January 1809, from the Officers of the Post § Irrecoverables.... 4,638 5 8} 

Office in Great Britain, &C. seeccecsceeccncsceecescecers ( ReCoverables we. 2,456 7 Of 
Balances in the Hands of the Deputy Postmasters in Great Britain, &C. ...-seesee-- 89,069 8 63 
Balances due on the 5th January 1809, from the Receivers of the Land Revenue of 

the Crown for England, 80C. sceccssscoscccucvannccnscoescuasscascuessvascres None. 
Balances due on Ditto, from the Receivers of the Land Revenues of the Crown for 

None. 


Wales, &c. SUS See ES PEER EE HEEB SEEDS EERE SESH SEES BABETTE SFT eseseBsserEsessteuse 


Accounts delivered into the Office of the Comptrollers of the Accounts of the 
Army, &e. Seas epaserer er eaae Peotanee Seer Pear eesetPReeeB SHER ae eseRas eT ee asae (No Total given.) 











vii} 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Brirain.—Consolidated Fund. 


{viii 


An Account of the Net Produce of all the PERMANENT TAxzEs of Great Britain; 





CONSOLIDATED CUSTOMS. cc%ecee eeverens Veeeeese 
Set Woedinlas CLOT eunntsind nb cedewsdnee eeeciewes 
oars DROS. vn eece STAMPS. 9 ocivncel ct mains cccnescoceeces 
INCIDENTS. 
Houses and Windows. ..cocecesene 1758 eevnccnccece 
Ditto WIGG: vice ccoderce 
Inhabited Houses BTUD. ceasicauwewce 
Horses for Riding 1785 secevccsecee 
Male Servants ccc. cecccecc ence ccnccensseescocsesscsess 
4 Wheeled Carriages wesccecscccecenssenscccecesmense 
2....Ditto PPTeTrrerErTETTIPOERIEIeei ie eee eee 
WaZZons .oacccccccvecccccnvecccccessccesssccessceaes 
Catt. cocccice cect cnwe toce cece sees cuccccecccescsscesse 
Female Servants 
Hackney Coaches and Chairs 1711 & 1784 ..cseceeree 
6d. per Lib. on Pensions ..-- 1721 seeeswetceesesasenes 
1s.....Ditto.... Salaries eene UISS cctccGnescbsnesinarde 


Letter Money. ..e ces ccnnce en cccccecconssceuccsssens = 
Hawkers and Pedlars sascucce cenccmmecusescoscesesens 
SEIZUIOS Sa dave obi ccedsccsccecasstisusn cdvccdicccecscee= 
Proffers g@easeus Sones ewes case sees eeesesssegas tte tees 
Compositions ....ccccseesccnercescncesenccocnuececess 
Fines and Forfeitures ..2..ces cecccwewccesccnccasseess 


Rent of a Light House .....ece cons ccercensnccscneecees 
Ditto... Alum Mines .cccocccccscunscecesccouscrsesses 
Alienation Duty 
Lottery Licences 
LeSaCi€s .cccccce sees eee eeaseeeeRassessaese suauaseane eevee 
Quarantine Duty eeserte eS seseseeeesssueesteseseseeane 
Canal and Dock Duty PP rrTrrrirTieiti ieee 
MO POC GEE ons cade ndentwseecee TRO 
Hair Powder Certificates .cceceeseees 1795 cave secscans 
Horse Dealers Licences eeeseseeeeree 1796 eeaeeeeaetere 
be WO pet Obatszsi cass cics pectesee -VI9T 
Houses 
Horses 
Clocks and Watches .cuccececcn-cosessccsscewsrns sone 
Additional Assessed Taxes 1798 
Houses and Windows wecccoccrucccessccwcssescrross me 
Inhabited Houses PTTeTrreTEie ee ee eee ee 
Horses for Riding cos cece cecoenscccetcenseenverssvens 
Ditto .... Husbandry 


eeoervassereee 
Pees rteesenssseavesseeeewrsssBeneeeseren 


Seer cece ce se FeSO sees tase eesseeseseEseremHenns 


Male Scrvants cocsconscccecccscnccsverconavacese™ onus 
4 Wheeled Carriages .ececeer ences Sei eoaveecssces ceed 
2 seaeeteaee Ditto secre eoneesart en eeseeatrseresareeeseaeee 


Dogs Ce secre se COBEN EE Cease ee SREB esse sHOsseesssresersse 
Armorial Bearings secesscccccecacecarscuccesssencsunns 
Horses for Husbandry... ..eereeeescese BGO?  scGeseeses ee 
Ditto... ...-Riding .ccccnccccccccnsccccrucsnasccssenes 
Houses and Windows eeeeeseetense 1802 eseeceseseene 
Inhabited Houses 
Horses for Riding sccscccscecscccscncccccscsusssnsevce 
Ditto .... Husbandry ...0..eeeece vcen cee eccnsemascece 
Male Servants .cc. cece cess cccsccnncccccersvesssnssauas 
of Wheeled Carriages Pr PT Tre TrT eT ee eeee 
3 en eevceee Ditto weeseesee ster sees eeaieess ease ee eeee 
DOS ccccccccccce occ cous cansceuccusscessecsscacseres 
Houses and Windows 1BO4 iccwedsicecvice 
Inhabited Houses 2... ccc vevccuncccncenesscvccusseuse 
Horses for Riding soce-cecsnccconccccnccnscucccnsccnee 
Ditto. .and Mules eewe teen eene esate se sess reuesaaetene 
Male Servants .. ca cence ve cc cece ccaseees sacseweccesrnese 
Carriages cece cecs ccc cnn cen ccccccece sonettascvescens 
DOES voce ccna sacs ccs canccccs sees cans senscenssvaccees 


Hair Powder Certificates 


eee eres ewer sneer see ees. seeeEsteese 


In the Year ended 5 Jan. 1809 





Do, 5th Jan, 1810, 





. 2 
3,257,427 
15,505,080 
4,476,338 


IErte 


4538 
104 
413 
209 
158 
748 
134 
128 
1,315 
6 


6 
10,624 
5,187 
6,063 
15,238 
4,798 
4,900 
1,714 
6,076 
1,483, 189 
625,088 
578,218 
402,370 
303,791 
317,109 
110,118 





59,202 
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03 
44 
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&. a 
4,260,651 0 
14,892,429 0 
5,119,467 


1,168 10 
103’ 10 
100 0 
101 16 
25,790 
12,509 
9,859 
1,160,000 
12,780 
14,529 
603 
2 
823 
6 
816 
3,770 

5,271 


— 
oenoovoo 
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koODOM 


14,802 
22,664 1 
0 


647 
410 
381 
8 

87 
984 
5 
2,117 
200 
712 
779 
592 
7180 
320 
612 
808 
100 
100 
5,305 
4,094 
8,902 
739 
1,286 
3,586 
15 
855 
149,089 
103,504 
94,693 
94,957 
62,297 
67,747 3 
34,541 5 
28,287 0 
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ix] ‘PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Briratw.—Arrears and Balances. 


taken for Two Years, ending respectively 5th January 1809 and 5th January 1810. 





























Army, &c. PSAP SHAE OH PP SAHA Peet amet EE eH Peer ee ee eH He Cun ieeae asses ener ensnasae 


{n the Year ended 5 Jan. 1809. Do. 5th Jan. 1810. 

: Zt. acid, 3 "7 
Horse Dealers Licences... cece cenccenscacscccscenccnns 9,716 1 9% * 975 1 4 
Re coat sonsceeyenanca vandibaete evas 34,200 5 0 22105 °5 Ih 
Goods and Wares ...seseeeeeeecees 1805 coer saccenee 272,099 3 32 78,525 6 .9% 
British Spirits cs .eccccnccecscoce 1806 cevccoccccee | 497,540 0 0 75,900 0 0 
re a a iN 428,412 2 63 153,829 19 3% 
Consolidated Assessed Taxes ....se00 1808 ....seeeseee | 1,214,414 15 32] 5,678,695 7 8 
6d. per Lib. on Pensions e268 eeeeseee 1809 eenesessecune —- Saal = r 2000 0 0 
Land Taxes .cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccscsscces | 1,126,754 15 8 1,159,055 2 11% 

Sugar and MN ccaadaed 511,493 5 54 376,477 9 0% 

Surplus of Duties Annually Additional Malts.... ease 762,076 0 0 696,516 14 5 

granted after discharging ri Malts .os0-s... 1,240 6 10 456,722 3 7 
£.3,000,000 Exchequer Bills ) pou. Ox en 162,470 0 0 87,841 0 0 

charged thereon. Land Taxon Offices, &c.. 139,106 2 4 155,914 14 4 
6d, per Lib.on Pensions..| — — — 34,868 0 0 
Ts: Ditto ..c. “Salaries... | — —_ os 18.618 0 0 
33,647,514 0 64] 99,259,104 1 7% 
Sugar and Malt ....---- | 2,376,507 7 13] 2,466,205 17 1 
Duties annually granted Additional Malts.... wees 174,862 0 0 224,518 0 °0 
to discharge Annual Malts ...-.... 445,829 0 0 12,527 0 0 
£.3,000,000 Exchequer Bills} | °D@CC°S ----~<- seeseee | 298,591 0 0 578,052 0 0 
Land Tax on Offices, &c.. 13,000 0 O 8.500 0 O 
charged thereon - i ’ ? 
od. per Lib. on Pensions. . 26,000 0 0 2,000 6 0 
15. Ditto ssee Salaries... 18,615 0 O 2,000 0 0 
("57,000,718 7 8 | 98,327,506 18 sy 
de 
III—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 
HEADS anp TOTALS or tHEszE ACCOUNTS. 
Le. git 
Arrears due on the 5th January 1809, from the Officers of the § Present Collectors... 41,028 18 5 

Customs in England, &C. wcccccecsececncecencccesssens - ¢ Late Collectors ..... 1,809 16 2% 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of the Customs in Scot- § Late Collector ..... 49 5 OF 

Hand, &C. vecoccescccvcceccece coseccessecesccssencccse Giesemt Comes... M6 1s i 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in England, &c. ..ssceeceeeseese 45,857 6 I1 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Officers of Excise in Scotland, &C. .cenceuecesscess 3,025 10 5 
Arrears due on Ditto, from the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &C. seese00- 37,118 1 7% 

-Balances in the Hands of the Distributors of Stamps in Great Britain, &C ....---- 112,338 16 1$ 
Arrears due on the 5th of January 1$09, from the Receivers General of the Land and 

Assessed Taxes in Great Britain, 8. ..-cuecsscssccccccesceesccnneusccesseses 387,203 2 2 
Arrears due on the 5th January 1809, from the Officers of the Post § Irrecoverables.... 4,638 5 8% 

Office in Great Britain, 8C. ceeccecsccencncececcessecers ( Recoverables 0+ 2,456 7 Of 
Balances in the Hands of the Deputy Postmasters in Great Britain, &C. wes-esesees 89,069 8 6% 
Balances due on the 5th January 1809, from the Receivers of the Land Revenue of 

the Crown for England, 80C. sccccscscecscencvnnecansconscverscaceussceesenss None. 
Balances due on Ditto, from the Receivers of the Land Revenues of the Crown for 

Wales, &c. ewe eee ee OER EE HS OB Os ew ES EERE See eEEsseBeTESTsesseTETesEssseteuse None. 

Accounts delivered into the Office of the Comptrollers of the Accounts of the 
(No Total given.) 








x1] 


PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Grear Baritain.—4rrears and Balances., 


(xii. 


List of Officers. and Departments whose Accounts are Audited by the Commissioners for 
Auditing the PusLic AccouNTS; wiz. 





Cashier of the Bank of England. : 

Commissioners for the Reduction of the National 
Debt. ; 

Secretary to the said Commissioners, 

Cashier of the South Sea Afinuities. 

Paymaster)of Exchequer Bills. 

Inspector of Exchequer Tontine. ; 

Cashier of Bank, for Loans and Lotteries. 

Sécreiary for Con:ingent Expences of Lottery. 

Chamberlain oi. London, Orphans Fund. 

Treasurer ai the. Navy. 

Treasurer of the Ordnance. 

Treasurer of tie Navy Bills funded. 

Treasurer of the Ordnance Bills funded. 

Inspector of Roads in North Britain. 

Paymaster General ofthe Army. ; 

Agent to the Out- Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital. 

Barrack, First Commissioner of, 

Paymaster of Widows, Pensions, 

Receiver General of the Customs. 

Compvwoller General of the Customs. 

Commissioners for Licensing Hawkers and Pedlars. 

Receiver General of Revenues arising by licensing 
Hackney, Coaches and Chairs, 

Receiver of the Customs, Isle of Man. 

Receiver General of the Stamps. 

Comptroller General of the Stamps. 

Commissary General of England. 


Agent for Regimental Infirmaries. 

His Majesty’s Principal Secretaries of State, and, 
the First. Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty, 
for Secret Service Money. 

- Treasurer of Royal Military Asylum. 

Treasurer of Royal Military College. 

Receiver General of the Post. 

Comptroller General of the Post. 

Receiver of First Fruits of the Clergy. 

Receiver of Tenths. of the Clergy. 

Keeper or Clerk of the Hanaper. 

| Paymaster of American Pensions. 

Paymaster of Allowances to Toulonese Emigrants. 

Lord Chamberlain of the Household. 

Master of the Robes. 

Master of the Horse. 

Master of the Mint.—Warden of Ditto. 

Solicitor to the Treasury. 

Comptroller and Cashier of Stationary Office. 

Surveyor of Somerset Place. 

| Storekeeper General. 

, Agent for Volunteer Corps. 

Agent for paying Allowances to retired and offi- 
|  Ciating Chaplains of the Army. 
Agent for Cape Breton.—Bahama Islands.—New 

Brunswick.—Prince Edward Island.—Upper 

Canada.—Newfoundland.—Nova Scotia.—New 





South Wales.—Sierra Leone. 





List of Persons Accountable before the Commissioners for Auditing the Pusiic Accounts, 
Sor Money umprested on Accouat, for Extraordinary Services ; viz. 


Barrack Masters General Abroad. 

Deputy Barrack Masters General. 

Contractors for remitting Money for Pay of Extras 
of the Forces. 

Commissaries General, and Deputy Commissaries 
for the Purchase and Issues of Stores at Home 
and Abroad. 

Commisgaries of Accounts. 

Engineers, for Monies received out of the Extra- 
ordinaries of the Forces. 





Governors of Islands or Provinces, and Licut. 
Governors thereof, 

Commander in Chief, for Contingencies, 

Paymasters of Provincial Forces. 

Purveyors of Hospitals. 

Quarter Masters General, and Deputy Quarter 
Masters General Abroad. 

Secretaries to Governors. 

Secretaries to Commanders in Chief. 


N. B.—Any Person to whom Money may be Imprested on Account of Extraordinary Services 
(not relating to the Navy or Ordnance) becomes a Public Accountant, and is compellable to pass 


an Account in this Office. 





This Class also contains, 


List ef Accounts Delivered Over by the late Commissioners for Auditing Public Accounts to The Com- 
missioners appointed forthe like purpose under the 46th Geo. 3; and of the Accounts since received 
into the Audit Office, Somerset- Place, or since received into the Office of the said Commissioners, 
which have Nearer been Audited, Stated, or Declared ;—-compicted to the 5th of January 1810. 


List of Accounts Delivered Over by the late Commissioners for Auditing the Public Accounts to The 
Commussioners appginted for the like purpose under the 46th Geo. 3; and of the Accounts since ré- 


ceived into the 


udit Office, Somerset-Place, or since received into the Office of the said: Commis- 


, ,Sioners, which HAvE been either Stated or Declared; so far as any Balances appear to be now owing 
‘to, or from, the Public, upon any such Accounts ;—completed to the Sth of January 1810. 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Gnritar Britatxy.—Trade and Navigation. 
IV.—TRADE AND NAVIGATION OF GREAT BRITAIN.. 


[xiv 





—— 





— 


Value of all Imports into, and all Exports from Grrat Britain, for Fhree Years, 
ending 5th January 1816. 



































OFFICIAL VALUE of OFFICIAL VALUE of 
IMPORTS. » EXPORTS. 
a 4 ») 
Cais Lge ica East Hi dics at ory Yoreign 

poh pte oa : chi “ = mrodace ind ‘ Merchandize. 

r A Zé. Zé. = 
Year ending 5th January 1808.....see.002| 25,453,149 3,401,509 25,171,422 9,395,149 
pent cons cUeeseaseuseces 18 - eeeteeues 23,780,704 5,848,694 26,691,962 7,862,305 
coos ewes cnet esuseenese FOU cncweweduewe 30,406,560 * 35,107,439 15,194,324 


Note—The Actual Value of British Produce and Manufactures Exported from Great 
Britain, according to the average Prices Current, and to the Declarations of 

the Exporters, was, in the Year ending the 5th of January 1810.......e0e02 £+ 50,242, 7614 
* The Account of Imports from the East Indies and China cannot yet be given. 


[The Appendixes to this: Account specify the various Articles.] 





Number of VessE.s, with the Amount of their Tonnace, which have been Annually Built 
and Registered in the several Ports of the Bririsu Empire, (except Ireland) between 5th 
Jan, 1807 and 5th Jan. 1810. 





suiPs. | Tons. : 


—_— —___. 





HitHG VOAE TOO. cba spebancksdneesasincacnsseuan ewe eceeeaeee eet ecaoaeeceesetaseecene 170 68,000 
In the Year 1808, being the Account delivered last Year, and now corrected ....-e05. | 568 | 57,140 
BEING YOSr-1H0 el cdvcadiaccd tanwanasdeesdavende eerste eGecase ve ee sease seas eaeeeaese 547 57,816 


2. 








Number of Vessets, with the Amount of their TonnaGe, and the Number of Men and 
Boys usually employed in navigating the same, which belonged to the several Ports of the 
British Empire, on the 30th September, in the Years 1807, 1808, and 1809. 


















































In 1807. In 1808. In 1809. 
SHIPS. | ‘TONS. MEN. || SHIPS. TONS. MEN. || SHIPS. | TONS. MEN. 

England .ececceeseee | 15,037|1,797,182) 119,631 | 15,327] 1,833,971} 119,881]| 15,68'7}1,875,224| 122,515 
Guernsey eecesesece 106 9,927 993 110} 10,850} 1,061 1t2} 10,503 912 
A ne 77 6,891 552i) 66 5,429 500 58 5,451 576 
Isle of Man ceccvecs 390 9,373} 2,259]| 381 9,237| 2,216 372 8,989| 2,153 
Plantations cececess | 2,917) 184,794) 13,565]} 3,056] 194,423) 13,081} 3,188) 201,247) 15,857 
Seotland’s «ca cess ce ee | 2,615) 216,553} 15,658]} 2,592) 211,950} 15,042]) 2,534) 206,075) 14,720 
Treland cccccccccsen} 1,098} 56,901 5,217 | 1,104, 58,959} - 5,324) 1,119) 60,979] 5,560 

| 22,646/2,323,819 157, 105}| 23,070]2,368,468} 160,598 


Total ..csecoeseeee 122,290/2,981,621] 157,875 








Number of Vessex1s with the Amount of their Tonnacn, which entered Inwarps and 
cleared Outwanns, at the several Ports of Great Britain, from, or to, all Parts of 
the World, between the 5th January 1807, dhd the 5th January 1810. 


— 



























































IN WARDS. | CUTWARDS. 

eS BRITISH. FOREIGN. f BRITISH, FOREIGN. \ 
ENG- SHIPS, TONS. MEN. | SHIPS.| TONS. MEN. SHIPS, TONS. MEN. | SHIPS.} TONS. MEN. 
LAND. | —— poi aaa ——— 
1807 . |8,590|1,196,872| 69,544| 3,712] 626,603) 29,406|] 8,924} 1,190,232] 73,813] 3,630) 600,840) 29,685 
1808 . | 8,978|1,110,901| 69,137] 1,829] 269,970, 14,848] 9,431/1, 153,488] 74,372) 1,821] 272,104 15,116 
1809 . |10173]1,327,723) 80,938] 4,692| 722,920, 36,420|] 9,935}1,518,503] 87, 153] 4,379) 674,680) 35,89% 
SCOT. 
LAND, 
1807 . 12,623} 239,795} 15,453| 375] 53,541] 3,082|]2,504) 233,871] 15,902} 216] 31,070} 1,726 
1808 .- 12,338] 203,340,13,617| 96] 12,922] 694'] 2,492] 219,399]15,260) 71) 10,041) 355 
1809 . |2,483| 211,850/14,858! 230} 36,367) 1,865 |2,564} 212,414) 15,370) 151] 95,070). 15362 





























This includes the Sum of 431,264. 5. 83 for Interest, &c. paid on Imperial Loans, £. 


















































xv] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Great Britain.—Public Expenditure. [xvi 
V.—PUBLIC -EXPENDITURE. 
I, For Interest, &c. on the Permanent 
Debt of Great Britain, Unredeemed,| &. 8. d. ae s. d. é. s. d, 
App. (A.) Senecessenaseeaseeee as _ 4 20,996,052 11 114 
Charges of Management..---.s0.202| - - - 222,775 2 4} 
Reduction of the National Debt ....| - - - 10,904,450 13 0 
32,123,278 % of 
Il, The Interest on Exchequer Bills, (B.)|  - - - - - - | 1,862,943 15 0 
MII. The Civil List, (C.) ...c.ceceeeseoee| * eo — .. i? 
Courts of Justice .-| - - - 9 2 
(otnercharges) Mint eee] 2 se | 14883 7G 
iV. ee Allow.toRoy.Fam.| - * - 295,968 1 8} 
Fund. vie, (Sal. & Allowances} - = = 67,425 8 3h 
pe Ns SD Rowrties cadesees| - - - 202,737 4 3 
1,606,038 19 8 
V. Civil Government of Scotland, (D)--| = ~ - - = 90,954 15 9 
VI. Other Payments in Anticipation, (E)} ° 
Bounties for Fisheries, Manufac- 
Gpeee, Comm, RC.“ oi: acccssecses| * - - 601,104 9 10% 
Pensions on the Hereditary Revenue} - ~ - 27,700 0 O 
Militia, and Deserters Warrants, &c.-| * ~ - 160,950 2 3% 
‘ 789,754 12 2 
VIL Navy,(F.)Wages of Officers & Seamen} 2,450,000 0 0 
Half Pay to Sea Officers and Bounty 
WP PING 0 ice dvnences dese veee| 215,000 0 0 
Wages to His Majesty’s Dock and 
Rope Yards .....cccccesscoosece| 1,016,500 0 0 
General Services.— Building of Ships, 
Purchase of Stores of every descrip- 
tion, Repairing of Ships, Purchase 
of Ships taken from the Enemy, 
Head Money, &c. Seve stesenne 3,689,908 3 8 
Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Salaries, 
Pensions, Flag-pay} Marines, &c. -| 2,420,000 0 0 
9,791,408 3 8 
TheVictualling Department........]  - - - | 5,537,485 16 0 
Transport do. for Transports, Prisoners 
of War, Sick & Wounded Seamen} 3,571,139 18 10 
_ Miscellaneous Services ....seeaces.} 336,000 0 0 
3,907,139 18 10 , 
19,236,036 18 6 
VIII, Ordnance (G.) ceccccsccncccccccges| * = - - = - | 4,974,184 8 10 
IX. Army, (H.)—Ordinary Services, viz. 
For Regulars, Fencibles, Militia, In- 
valids, and Volunteer Corps... {11,156,830 2 11 
oS aa rieckensevens!.. -—n-- = 
Staff Officers & Officersof Garrisons} 213,218 17 6 
BOE ccecewssmindecscenseaves |): 78 ek eS 
Widows Pensions, &C. seeececs 54,777 0 0 
COCA caccccsnccccess.| Sat. 9 I 
Exchequer Fees ....cccoccscscess| 129,389 4 2 
Pay of Public Offices .....acee0e.| 107,621 7 
12,591,040 19 11 
Extraordinary Services ssssvecceoes| * - - | 5,872,054 0 0 
18,463,094 19 11 
X. Loans, Remittances, and Advances to 
other Countries, (I.) viz. ® 
UR.  aapadadenenriettomst * -  « | 2,921,597 15 6% 
MCUON > Secs rel etereaeexes | = - - 300,000 0 0 
gh RS Ee ae - - 500,000 0 0 
PIOWULAL -osacsauasaseoe bes scat “> ~ S 600,000 0 0 
DINE ajesseusseeeigeesct * - : 850,000 0 0 
4,971,527 15. 6 
XI. Miscellaneous Services: (K.) 
PUHOMCsesocces cecrcvesenes| * - - | 1,172,743 18 64% 
Abroad een’ casa eee eease anaes bad aad ba 286,690 6 03 
1,459,434 4 
Deduct Loan, &c. for Ireland - - = - = =| 2,921,527 15 6% * 
Deduct for Interest, &c. on Portuguese Loan - 28,432 16 84|94,977,243 17 43 
; " 2,949,960 12 3 
82,027,288 5 If 
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APPENDIX (A).—-Monies paid in the Year ended 5th Jan. 1810, towards the Charges of 
the Pusric Dest of Great Britain, Ireland, Imperial and Portuguese Loans. 









































Annuities for Lives 
INTEREST. and for Charges of Management, 
Terms of Years. 
a. s. d. ea s. d. £. s. d. 
Permanent Funded Debt of Great Britain...«|17,928,469 4 13) 1,096,572 7 O%| 200,433 16 
Loans raised for the Service of Ireland ....| 1,437,919 2 1 92,607 5 11 18,128 16 1 
Imperial Loans weseseccceescoecescseess| 197,051 16 1 230,000 0 0 4,212 9 I} 
Portuguese Loans ...0.00 acncceeceecscess| *13,432 16 845] - ° ° - . . 
19,576,872 18 113 1,419,179 12 114] 222,775 2 
1,419,179 12 114 
Towards the Redemption of the Pablic Debt; 222.715 2 4 
Annual Issue, per Act 26 Geos IIT. cenccenecccccesccncecens| 1,000,000 0 0 
Dittes one's gviedccec: 48 DOs ccnccnaccote coscesaevoesscsccce! 200,000 O° O 191,016,987 14. 3G 
Annuities for Terms of Years expired prior to 5th July 1802.... 79,880 14 6 
Ditto..--for Lives, on which the Nominees died prior to 5th 
July 1802, or ery ai been Unclaimed for 3 Years .....00- 51,277 16 10 
Interest on Debt of Great Britain redeemed so encncccnassess| 4,443,519 11 8 ‘ 
ibresncerstcsy MUM cncidcns OP ontncerercenarecneedl PAA 6.60 ee 
DilO. ccc tucccoos, UPEMAleccscsne GO scccvcsccosccnctpine 28,027 3 11 4 
BGO. 0csceesance oe or (am ONNead pats dasecnuacwllr, < ae . |82%093,447 144 
£.1 per cent. on part of Capitals created since 5th Jan. 1793....| 3,700,832 8 92 
Part of the Annual Appropriation..c.cecsceeessccsecscsesesens| 626,255 10 5 
£. 1 per cent. on capitals created by Loans for Ircland ......-.| 518,251 10 54 
PiGO SUIS At LOADERS 0 ac peuscue quieebecheseeeveestcoudedst 36,693 0 O 
Pit POMDSNOSE dO... . ccuccncadadasneccsnndodieasenenensesst SET,000:- Oe:00-7 





¥#13,432 16 84, 15,000 0 O= Repaid £.28,000 16 8% 

















APPENDIX (A. 2.)—Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the COMMISSIONERS 
Jor the Reduction of the National DEBT, in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1810. 





GREAT BRITAIN, 

Annual Issue, 26 Geo. 3. cap. 31. — swaccennncncengponnccess 
Ditto additional ditto, 42 Geo 3, C. Tleenecocccunscsesecccsens 
Exchequer Annuities for 99 and 96 Years expired 1792...000e» 
Short Annuities 1777, expired 1787 csc cccccececessccccvess 
Annuities on Lives expired prior to 5th July 1802 .........005 
Annuities on Lives unclaimed for 3 Years before 5th Jan. 1809. 
£.1 perct. on part of Capitals created by Loans from 1793 to 1809- 
Interest on Capitals purchased by the Commrs. at £. 3 per cent. 
DIO <.0< cccccccccncccvcecosccosedh. # percent. 
ENGR scve idddcdusénceceneqene gqne dee opr Oeee 
Ditto on Capitals transferred for Life Annuities, at £. 3 per cent. 
Returned from Account of Life Annuities..ssceersecccecsees 

Paid into the Bank, a Legacy bequeathed by Admiral Rainier... 
Ditto by J. Burgis, £. 200 Con. £. 3 per ct. Ann, valued at.... 
Annual Appropriation towards Redemption of part of Loan 1807 
Interest on Capitals purchased on account of said Loan .....s+» 


Deduct, set apart from Sinking Fund for payment of Life Anns. 


IRELAND. 
£. per ct. on Capitals created by Loans raised from 1797 to 1809- 
Interest on Capital purchased at £.3 per cent 


IMPERIAL. 
£. 1 per cent. per ann. on €apital created by Loan 1797 .... 
Interest on Capital purchased by the Commrs. at £. 3 per cent - 


PORTUGAL. 


- For Redemption of Reduced Anns. created by part of Loan 1809+ 


Applied to purchase of Stock, between Feb. 1809 & Feb. 1810- 
Ditto to the payment of Life Annuities, as aDOVE § wencccescene 











&. s 
1,000,000 0 0 
200,000 0 0 

54,880 14 °6 

25,000 0 0 
21,111 16 1 

30,166 0 9 
3,700,832 8 9% 
4,163,793 12 6 
213,104 0 0 

7,100 0 0 

18,151 5 8 

55 11 3 

11,488 18 0 

134 15 0 

626,255 10 5 

59,521 19 2 
518,251 10 5% 
174,882 6 6 

36,693 0 0 

28,027 3 11 
Repaid. 





Gross Amount received and applied.. PTRITIVICICI Citi ist) 





=a 


Vou, XVILi—Appendiz, (8) 


é. « € 


10,131,596 12 12 
41,212 0 4 





10,090,384 11 9% 


693,133 16 113 


64,720 3 11 
15,000 0 0 





10,463,238 12 8 
41,212 0 4 








10,904,450 13 0 
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Under what Acts issued. 





44 Geo. III. cap. 16. 
47 Ditto cap. 3. 

Sess. 2. cap. 73. 
48 Geo, III. cap. 2. 


Ditto cap. 17, - 
Ditto cap. 53. - 
Ditto cap. 54. - 
Ditto cap. 97. - 
Ditto cap.114, = 


49 Geo. III. cap. 1. 


On what Funds charged. 


Malt Tax 1804 - 2+ 2 @ e 


Ditto 1807. - 


Aids, 1808 - - - © « « -@ 
Malt, and Personal Estates, 1808 


Aids, 1808 - 
To be paid 6 
Dittlo- - - 
Aids, 1808 - 
Ditto- - - 


Se Greg 4 19 OS A BS 


Malt, and Personal Estates, 1809 - 


- - ~ ~ - ee 


months after Peace 


eo 6 6 6°44 2A SG 
¢€8s¢eetoeue#@#o 


= 


1 s d, 
994 310 
8,562 
4,984 

55,025 

569,365 1 

90,000 

75,000 

780,190 

241,655 19 "Ih 

37,164 








&.1 


7862,945 15 Of 











APPENDIX(C.)—Charge upon the ConsoLtDatep Funp, in the Year ended the 5th 
Jan: 1810; exclusive of the Interest of the Pusric Dest, and of the Payments upon 


ExcHeQueEr BILLs, 





Lord Rodney .scccccccvcsscce 923 1 6 
_ CIVIL LIST. i» Ogun non, Je 88 
For his Majesty’s Household.... 898,000 0 0 John Penn, esq. -cceceveree+ 3,000 0 0 
Ditto per Act 44 Geo. 3..0..22. 60,000 0 0 Richard Penn, esq. «c.cccceceee 1,000 0 0 
COURTS OF JUSTICE. His R. H. the Prince of Wales-- 65,000 0 0 
Judges of England and Wales... 13,050 0 0 Ditto the Duke of York......-. 14,000 0 0 
Inspector of temporary places of Ditto, esecwceenes Clarence veow 319,000 0 6 
confinement for Felons — 350 0 0 BANG cccc cur seco IO cece cess 6,000 0 0 
Receiver of Thames PoliceOffice- 6,087 12 9 Ditto. web wees VeedMGNt sccccacs 19,000 O °C 
Receiver of Seven Public Offices. 17,199 13 0 DittOsees eeeeee-DittO eoeeeeee 6000 0 0 
Chief Justices of the Admiralty Ditto.....++00«.Cumberland-- 12,000 0 0 
Courts at Bahama, Nova Scotia, Ditto. eeesesceurs Ditto eevseuae 6,000 0 6 
Malta, Bermudas, Jamaica, and DittO..--seeseeeeSussex «se 12,000 0 0 
Barhadoes<- .ccsccoecceccees 11,000 10 9 WO cccccusconc itt scecegen 6,000 0 6 
Acting-Judge at Barbadoes wees 800 14 9 Ditto. +00 eves seee Cambridge --+ 12,000 0 0 
Judges of England; Deficiencies DittO.... seeeeeeeDittO seeaee-- 6,000 O 0 
Of Salary.ccecesccscccccecene 10,386 17 5} | Princess Charlotte of Wales .... 7,000 0 0 
Judges of Wales; addit. Salary « 1,600 0 0 Duchess of York weaccecceeee 4,900 O O 
Sheriffs of England and Wales..«« 4,000 0 0 Duchess of Brunswick .....--. 10,000 0 0 
Keeper of the Hanaper .....00. 3,900 0 0 Duke of Gloucester....eee++e-+ 14,000 0 0 
MINT. Princess Sophia ofGloucester.... 7,000 0 0 
The Master of in England ates 10,350 0 0 o St. Vincent evceccoucese 2,000 0 0 
: fe MCOUNE DUNCAN scsccvccessse 2,000 O 6 
ees. Ditto .... Scotland .... 1,200 0 0 Duke of Rich 6 8 
Receiver of Fees in the Office of Sir € of Richmond ..+..+2+-00+ 11,083 
the Mint 2953 7 6 ir Beaumont Hotham, knot..... 2,000 0 0 
ee, Lord Erskine ..ccccccccccceces 4,000 0 0 
SALARIES & ALLOWANCES. Sir Sydney Smith ......0e-00 1,000 0 0 
Speaker of the H. of C. tocome Baroness Abercrombie ....---- 2,000 0 0 
‘ae his Allowance .ecceccee 1,728 6 6 Lord Hutchinson ........02-- 2,000 0 0 
Marquis of Bute, late one of the Sir,James Saumarez, Bart .... 1,200 0 0 
Auditors of the Imprest .... 7,000 0 0 | Forthe Prince of Orange....e00. 16,000 0 0 
P. Deare, esq. late Deputy do -- 300 0 0 | For Lord Amherst ..........-- _ 3,000 0 0 
E. Roberts, esq. on £.650 formerly The Duke of Atholl cdesecee S600 ta “Oe 
paid to the Auditor of the Ex- Earl Nelson ..eaeeeeeeneees 5,000 0 0 
TN PTR 650 0 0 Lady Nelson .20 ecceseseeees 2,000 0 0 
Commissioners for Auditing the Sir Richard Strachan, Bart. .... 1,000 0 0 
Public Accounts ..e,eee.-ee- 11,663 14 84 Lord Collingwood ....eeseeees 2,000 0 0 
Salaries and Contingencies in the Sir J.T. Duckworth ....e006 1,000 0 0 
Office of Ditto cceccessceee 94,335 18 9 | The DukeofGralton ....---- 4,580 0 0 
Inspector of Tontine Certificates 500 0 0 Sir John Stuart SOetecaassesrsuaze 1,000 0 0 
Chief Cashier of the Bank forfees. «945-170 | Lord Lake ..ssseeccseeeenneens 2,000 0 0 
Commissioners for auditing the BOUNTIES. 
Salwinnand Comtogencicein the °° | For Hemp and Flax in Scotland - 2,956 13.8 
‘ . 6,801 11 4 Commissioners appointed to pay 
Office of Ditto ..0.eeeeeeee 4 Compensations to Persons suf- 
PENSIONS. fering by the Dock Act .... 186,214 0 1 
Arthur Onslow, esq.ecuceeseeeee 3,000 0 O |} Tothem, more, toreimburse Fees 
Earl of Chatham = wneesccceeee 4,000 0 0 CAlCvigted 4hOTt seciccewescs 566 10 6 
Lond HeathGeh”. .cassatccecs * F500 -O 0 Salaries and Contingencies in 
Lord RoGney <cavcetscacceees 3000. 20 0 CCIE OMCC sc icccaccndacices, 18.000 O78 























é 1 


56U6,038 19 8 
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APPENDIX (D.)—A List of ali such Sum and Sums of Money as have been incurred, and 
become due upon His Majesty's Establishment for Civit Arratrs within ScoTLanD, bear- 
ing Date the 19th Day of June 1761, for one Year; from 5th Jan. 1809 inclusive, to 
5th Jan. 1810 exclusive secoccccccccccccccccccvetevesecscccd: 90,954 15 Of 








APPENDIX (E. 1.)—Amount of Bounties paid in England and Scotland out of the 
Revenues of Customs and Excise, between the 5th Jan. 1809 and the 5th Jan. 18105 
being Payments in the nature of Anticipations of Exchequer Issues. 





CUSTOMS. 


Bounties on Cotton and Linen Manufac- 


tures, &c. 


seeee--British and Southern Whale Fishery. 


ENGLAND. 


SCOTLAND. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





we s & 
481,609 4 52 


&. Sa He 
94,472 13 9 


&° s. dad 
576,081 18 2 





eoee ee» NEWfoundland and White Herring do 
EXCISE. 

Bounties on British Spirits ....ccesccascees 

gabecnies On Bil $2 cose seccesenatumandacs 

Bussand Barrel Bounties, certified on the Ex- 

cise for Deficiency of Morey in the hands 

of the Receiver General of the Customs .. 


12,242 7 1 12,780 4 1 25,022 11 & 














— 


493,851 12 O81 107,252 17 10 | 601,104 9 10% 


—=k 





APPENDIX (E. 2.)—Posr Orrice.—Pensions and Parliamentary Grants, for the Year 
ended 5th Jan. 1810. , . 


His Grace the Duke of Marlborough... ....eesse--- £55,000 








His Grace the Duke of Grafton ....cencccccecnecece 4,700 
The Heirs of the late Duke of Schomberg... ssescees 4,000 
£13,700 





APPENDIX (E. 3.)—Excise.— dn Account, shewing how the PuBtic Montes remaining 
in the Receipt of the Exchequer onthe 5th Jan. 1809, together with the Monies paid into 
the same during the Year ending 5th Jan. 1810, and the Monies paid out of the Net Pro- 
duce of the Revenues of the said Year in Anticipation of the Exchequer Receipt, have been 
actually applied; so far as regards the Receipt of the Excise in England, and can be as- 
certained at the Excise Office. 








PENSIONS, viz. ée 0 & 
Duke of Grafton Att vig Madlib oe diva etiddacsacmeaaaouen 0 0 
Earl COWpefee oc cece cccc cons cccs cocccecccccceses 2,000 0 0 
Charles Boone, Esq. Moiety of the Earl of Bath’s....1,500 0 0 
Dbkd MEIRGUINE’S ccc DID .c.cemescnevecessacelgaur 0 © 
BOUNTIES. ; P 
Salted Provisions..ur.cccscececosesesccccscecessl%, 2a TF peg aa 
£.26,242 7 4 





4 


APPENDIX (E. 4).—Sums advanced by Receivers General of Land and Assessed Taxes, on 
Account of Mrirt1a, and Desrrrers WARRANTS, and other Disbursements under various 
Acts of Parliament ; between the 5th Jan. 1809 and the 5th Jan. 1810. 




















ENGLAND & WALES | SCOTLAND. TOTAL. 

_ cL. Cu te s, d eA Re ie 
Militia and Deserters warrants... seccscesseesees+ | 58,886 8 43! 7,102 & 1] 65,988 17 52 
Volunteers .cecceesscceccencccsensccecsceeseese | 57,796 12 4] 10,667 7 8 | 68,464 0 0 
Defence Acts .seosecesecscecssccssecaceccceee | 4,096 16° 5 Q715 11] 412414 4 
Army of Reserve eens emer eear ones eene seh 2ens 20,689 12 a 1,692 18 23 22,382 10 5} 

141,469 11 43| 19,490 10 1031160,950 2 3% 
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APPENDIX (F.)—Monies received from His Majesty's Exchequer, for NAVAL SERVICES 
betueen the 5th Jan. 1809 and the 5th Jan. 1810. 





te ee 





HEADS OF SERVICE. SUM. TOTAL. 
NAVY. 

Wacss. a. Oe 

Wages of Officers and Seamen 02.00. ccccccnccescccsevsse | 2,450,000 0 0 

Half Pay to Sea Officers, and Bounty to Chaplains........-0.- 215,000 0 0 

‘Wages to His Majesty’s Dock and Rope Yards  .ees eens eeee 1,016,500 0 0 


GENERAL SERVICES. 

For General Services, viz. Bills of Exchange, Imprests, Salaries, 
Pensions, Marines, &C. 00. ccacceescosccuuceusesecs eaee | 2,420,000 0 O 

Building of Ships, purchase of Stores of every Description, re- 
pairing Ships, purchase of Ships taken from the Enemy, Head 
Money, &c, paid in Bills at Ninety Days Date .cccesacrene | 3,689,908 3 8 





9,791,408 3 8 





VICTUALLING. 
Provisions, and all sorts of Victualling Stores, paid for in Bills 
at Ninety Days Date eeeeen ee eeseeceetaeeraseseue seen aaeeeseese 4,405,088 16 0 
Wages to the Yards ener ecoes Ce sO en Bs ewes eenesns seeseessanes 67,400 0 0 
Bilis of Exchange and Imprests ....ccceconcccnccscccccs cece 921,000 0 0 
General Services, viz. Necessary and Extra Necessary Money 
and Contingencies Seater es eeeeocaseseeteesesansasvaseves 144,(€00 0 0 
5,537,488 16 0 
TRANSPORTS. 


Freight of Transports, Maintenance of Prisoners of War, and 
Expence of Sick and Wounded Seamen, paid for in Bills at 
Ninety Days Date = wae eee sisboweedcledosecesebeceeseieces Tooelsion 10° 10 

Bills of Exchange, and all Services paid for in ready Money .. 336,000 0 0 





3,907,139 18 10 











L£./19,236,036 18 6 








APPENDIX (G.)-—Monies paid by the Office of ORDNANCE in the Year 1809, for Services 
at Home and Abroad respectively. 


a s. de 
For Services at Home wcvccscccece vencccescecs giacepacwneuces 4,038,529 1 0 
FOr SOIwiSOl AWNOAd. - ssicvcinnicnccescasivenscontceaccaencass ewes. SOOINOO | “T10 





4,374,184 8 10 
APPENDIX (H.)—Monies paid by the Right Honourable the Paymasters General of his Ma- 
Jesty’s Forces, from 25th Dec. 1808, to 24th Dec. 1809. 








PAY and Allowances of the Forces, Captains Allowances, Off-reckon- L. s. d. 

ings, Recruiting, Contingencies, Bills, and Clothing = «2-4 eee. e022 10,775,830 2 11 
Volunteers @antCewmaceunaeeenae eee @aeveteeueeecaese Se eeeneeneeeaaezee eenrea 381,000 0 0 
Exchequer Fees SSSS ewes FF SHSSESSS SESE SESE EHESEHSHEHEEHEB SH SETH HEHE EE 129,389 4 2 
Pay of Offices PTYTETETETIIE LITTLE TET 107,621 7 3 
eines ic uuonnacwaes bene waws base sean sees eeees aiense eeaeeae 330,605 8 6 
DIME ANO GARONS \ cols 'vssececs cocrenasionscpcacameooatcoocseees ) Tehowle 1 CG 
Half Pay Sewe PBB eeaeFeeF-Saeneaaerteseaees sae sever aeateeaeeenee 187,221 10 6 
Cosppebonate Teist: occcoce cocnvens yonecesousss Sens cocecese ance 13,277 0 O 
Widows PORONE cccccccc SHS SOSe sees Se asSOaeeeee Geese rmereeees @eeee 41,500 0 0 
ST IE i cosncuccncnncnedqcsetes tsereegaaneccers Gee anes Saws FF 
Extraordinaries, including Advances to Austria .....0.... 250,000 6,122,054 0 0 
Do. Austrian Government... eccccecsccascenssecscoese. 000,000 600,000 0 0 

IGEAL 60 UGS s cus coceiewinnedos veins cBeees en OOP Ure 

Swedish Subsidy SRSCC CUBR eaanacene aBaeesatenne cian ane se 300,000 300,000 0 7) 
Sicilian Ditto CAMPO SO EROR EERE SHaKMEEO HERE OTR AEEESH SHE Bs -600,000 300,000 0 0 





*1,450,000 19,913,094 19 11 
* Deduct the Amount of the four Sums above, the same being included 
in the Account under the Head of Loans, Remittances, and Ade 
vances, &c. Appendix (I.) cacccscecewccccccccecneseucssens 1,450,000 0 0 





18,463,094 19 11 
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ES APPENDIX (I.)—An Account of Loans, Remitrances and Apvances, to other Coun- 
tries, in the Year ending the 5th Day of Jan. 1810. : 
af There was remitted out of Supplies 1808 and 1809, to that part of the United 
Kingdom called Ireland, viz. 
Out of Loans Anno 1808, and 1809, per Act 48 and &. s. d. 
49 Geo. REP REE CEPCE ECCT CCRT CP Ore COC Cnr 2,775,000 0 Q 
Out of Lotteries 1808, per Act 48 Geo. 3. cap. 139. 146,527 15 64 
2,921,527 15 6% 
There was also issued out of Supplies 1809, viz. 
To enable His Majesty to fulfil his Engagements 
with his Sicilian Majesty (in part of £. 400,000). 300,000 0 O 
Ditto.... »e..to make good Advances to Sweden. 300,000 0 0 
Advancedas a Loan tothe Prince Regent of Portugal 600,000 0 0 
For Payment of Bills and Advances on account of 
the Austrian Government 2... essesercccuscens 850,000 0 0 . 
8 2,050,000 @ 0 
4,971,527 15 6% 
APPENDIX (K.)—An Account, shewing how the Monies remaining in the Receipt of the 
ExcHEQueEr on the 5th day of Jan. 1809, together with the Monies paid into the same 
0 during the Year ended the 5th day of Jan. 1810, have been actually applied ; so far as 
relates to MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES 
SERVICES AT HOME. é£. So & 
To be paid to Sheriffs for conviction of Felons, and Overpayments 1807,9.....00¢ 6,200 0 0 
10 For defraying the Charge of the Royal Military. College 1808,9  .eseseccesscesee 16,500 0 O 
DittOscccccse codcevewscanconclOVar eInIane Mavis IG0US «oc icccnncasennes 21,408 9 3 
a For defraying the Charge of the Public Office, Bow Street 1808,9 .....seceeescere 11,)91 19 4% 
6 For defraying the Charge of the Superintendance of Aliens 1808,9.....escseeccene 7,548 12 6 
~ For the Relief of the suffering Clergy and Laity of France, Toulonese, Dutch, and 
‘eg Corsican Emigrants, Saint Domingo Sufferers, and American Loyalists 1808,9.. 166,168 15 + 
For the Expence of carrying on the Works of the Royal Military Canal 1808........ 38,393 6 0 
For confining, maintaining and employing Convicts at Home 1808,9 .es.caeesees 49,820 9 4 
For defraying Bills of the Usher of the Court of Exchequer for supplying the Court 
and Oficers with Stationary, GC. 180669 coos ccnp dcuc cecdoveewnsseeetanuetnne 1,942 10 10 
For Printing and Stationary for two Houses of Parliament 1808,9 ..eccccsceneceee 49,603 19 2 
For printing and delivering the Votes of the House of Commons, and for printing 
Bills epests;, Ge. 1800.9 — .Siccsatccucanecdoactuvcusacedsdecutdumendcagave. Saneren eo 
- For defraying the Charge of the Works and Repairs of the Roads and Bridges in the 
la- Highlands of Seotlatid Y808: ccc dacevecwvcse ceccccvcdncsadaocumegadddusuames., Aten laeG 
For printing 1,750 Copies of 60th Volume of Journals of the House of Commons 
1808 SSSR FF FF SSSSSSGH SPST SESS ERHESSEKS SHH ceeeeesteeeeeeaeneeseteeneeaseseese 3,191 19 Q 
For'defiaying Law Charges 18089). cacccccocctcsccocscunccousendtncnategeceaen, . LUNN, O O 
Towards Repairs of Henry the VIIth’s Chapel 1808 1... .20. cccccwcccccccccscces 1,000 0 0 
For re-printing Journals, Indexes, and Reports of the House of Commons 1809 .... 9,391 9 3 
For carrying on the building ofanew Mint 1808,9 ..cecececcncscncccasenceceee 39,887 12 9 
For Bounties for taking and bringing Fish to the Cities of London and Westminster 
1808 STOPS se STH eerl PRS SHTHHReEAF OES Bes eSSFeTat see SHASETESFSUSEEsETOeS 2,500 0 0 
For the Expence of making an Inland Navigation from the Eastern to the Western 
SCR THUS seactenasecielcccanunecaivesduaauanon ce Kddecacs eae coccccvccncccece 26,250 14 0 
For Works done at the two Houses of Parliament and Speaker’s House 1808 .... 12,1009 0 Q 
FOF dO. nocencicceeccnsMO-ccccuns. de the speaker's Howe 1900. cuvcecanceccan 8,960 0 0 
For extra Contingencies of the three Secretaries of States Offices 1808,9.....sessees 16,500 0 O 
DO se ne'en ca MCMSCNGCES. ccnccuctGs BOUULS saaascas sean sequenuainwewnddada aaace 6,500 0 0 
For defraying the Extraordinary Expences of Prosecutions relating to the Coin of 
this Kingdom 1808,9 Chun 86nd dneeeebs eee neds cate Gees bens ceneenan®enagaee 3,500 0 0 
Tothe Ministers of the Vaudois Churches, et al. 1808,9 .anecauccenscuncecusvace 1,328 5 4 
For the relief of the Sufferers by Fire at Roseau, Dominica 1808 ..iescoscceeecene 49,996 9 QO 
For the Protestant Dissenting Ministers in England, and for the Relief of the Poor 
French Protestant Clerzy and Laity 1808,9..aqgeenesncscouseneesecssnescuancans 8,965 14 0 
Towards erecting the Mihtary College at Sandhurst 1808 eras canescens eeeceess 8,000 0 9 


To replace to His Majesty's Civil List Revenues the Sums issued thereout, pursuant to 
Addresses of the House of Commons, viz. 
To John Caley, Esq. to be by him paid as Rewards to Persons employed under the 
Commissioners for carrying into execution the Measures recommended by the 
sh House of Commons respecting the Public Records of the Kingdom yanseacssese 6,438 7 14 
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Jeremiah Dyson, Esq. Clerk Assistant to the House of Commons, to make up his 
Allowance equal to £.2,000 for his Services during Session 1808..02.e0.esseeees 
Edward Culman, Esq. late Serjeant at Arms attending the House of Commons, for 
his Arrears of Pension, One Year and a Quarter, to 5th January 1809 = waccsace 
Henry Hase, Esq. for defraying the Expences of completing the new Buildings at the 
British Museum.... CROFT HES EBB ease FSHSSSesSFF Sees seas eMsseaweeaGeeseeeseae 
Henry Gunnell, Esq. for Compensation to sundry Officers of the House of Commons 
for their attendance on Public Committees of that Hous€ =... cena sneeveeeenes 
George Wixttam, Esq. for making and printing an Index to the Votes of the House 
of Commons in Session 1808.2... ....ccancae coccccccssewcccccccncccscvccece 
Joha Clemen:son, Esq. Deputy Serjeant at Arms to the House of Commons, to make 
up his Allowance equal to £.500 for Session 1808 ....ceussccscceccncccrecsene 
John Henry Ley, Esq. second Clerk Assistant to the House of Commons for his Ser- 
vices during Session 1808  ...ccccccccs vevcccne soce voce cwecscnscece cos cece 
George Smith, Esq. Treasurer of the Board of Agriculture, for enabling the Board 
to complete their Reports 2.00 ceca se cr cuss cece ccccvvccaccsenees success secce 
Richard Westmacott, Statuary, being the last Instalment due to him under a Con- 
tract for erecting a Monument to the Memory of the late Lieutenant-General Sir 
Ralph Abercrombi€ 2... 200 ccs cose cece cece scccsscccccs secs teasceccccnsence 
John Flaxman, Statuary, being the second Instalment due to him under a Contract 
for erecting a Monument to the Memory of Earl Howe, in the Cathedral Church 
OF MAN PAGS, LONGO 0.6 ccccccsccp cunseeebecce sees cess cous cunt ceveeeas cose 


To make good to His Mojesty’s Civil List Revenues Monies issued thereout for Public 
Services, viz. 


To James Reid, Esq. towards defraying the Expences of a Plan for the Establishment 
of a Horse Patrol, for the better security of the Public Roads leading to the Me- 
tro lis ®eeesneeeeees eee enae SH Sees eS as ewss Sense seeteeneesesseesesates eae 

To William Mellish, Esq. to be by him applied towards providing a supply of Pro- 
visions, and other Articles of the first necessity for the relief of the inhabitants of 
the Danish Settlements in Davis’s Streights, and to be distributed amongst them in 
exchange for Oil and other Articles which may have been provided by them to be 
sent to this Country .... secscecsceeenne 0 Oo concen ccvensconsceee eves ccccecce 

To the Magistrates of the Thames Police Office, for the Expences incurred in carrying 
into effect a Plan for the better Security of the Shipping in the Port of London.... 

To Thomas Nicholas Wittwer, Esq. for Allowances for examining Accounts between 
the East India Company and Government, for 3 years tothe 7th September 1808. 

To John Clementson, Esq. Deputy Serjeant at Arms attending the House of Com- 
mons, for one year’s rent of an House in licu of the Apartments he resigned at the 


House of Commons....... Ss ceppienapasicaseee catees me eemn ee bese seikeaauenenaiec 
To John France, Esq. for his Trouble and Assistance in making an Index to the 
OMS GL POTNRINONG ic a dieonscucs ab besvopsnleecciesiveleecicot bees ceueceee awsome 


To Thomas Brodie, Esq. being his Arrears of Salary for forming Indexes to the 
Journals of the House of Lords from 5th of July 1805 to 5th July 1808 ......-. 
To Thomas Brodie, Esq. for Salaries, and other Incidental Expences for forming In- 
dexes to the Journals of the House of Lords since 5th July 1808 1... cee. seceseee 
To William Chinnery, Esq. to pay Bounty on British American Salt Fish imported 
SOIG Tie ROG Ol SPOU TROM IRIAN. cocc' cw ecchiocidsnccues Opescom=naereuseecve 
To John Henry Ley, Esq. second Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons, to re- 
imburse him the duty of one Shilling in the Pound on the Sum of £.1,500 issued 
to him for his Services during Session 1808 2. seeccewc-cceee wesenenseneues eoce 
To certain Officers of the House of Commons, to complete their Salaries, Allowances 
and Expences for their Services during the Session 1808.12. ..0-seceswacvecscces 
To Peter Grant, Esq. Secretary to the Commissioners of Military Enquiry, for de- 
fraying the Expences of the said Commissioners in carrying the Act into execution . 
To William Chinnery, Esq. to enable him to pay for sundry Articles sent out to New 
South Wales, in the Ship ‘* Duke of Portland,” partly for the use of Convicts and 
STE AIONOE ona ccqn intr ance enna sace nese oven cece encwesencdenseve snccees 
To William Chinnery, Esq. to pay a Bill on account of Convicts for 3 Months, dated 
Bist December TSO8 cane ccs ccc cccccccs cons snes ccus cocs cece cccs cccncces tees 
To Dr. William Heberden, to defray the Expences of the National Vaccine Estab- 
BISIMENE ° oece cone voce cons cacs ccccescs ever cc crcons ccnccepscreseseseces cece 
To William Chinnery, Esq. to enable him to pay Bills drawn from New South Wales, 
Which became due in Mie Tear 1809 oo co ccuscescccocevemmn  sesen eoncs*eehu=9 
To William Chinnery, Esq. to defray the Expences of Stores supplied to Mr. Palmer, 
Commissary at Sydney, New South Wales........---- send evans consgueceee's see 
To the Reverend Thomas Brooke Clarke, for his trouble relative to an Act for en- 
forcing the ROMGeEe DLAC CITES. scdnicesacascecsree ce cdueuspess theses te 
To William Mellish, Esq..to defray the Expences of the Cost, Outfit, and Cargo of the 
Vessel ‘* North Star,”” with Supplies for the Fayoe Islands  ..seeecseccsece sees 
To Lord Walsingham, for his Attendance as Chairman of the Committee of the House 
of Peers, during the Year 1808 cane sace one Sm Geegakenaghenacanaseagaessgneeanceanne 


1,030 
625 
5,270 
670 
350 
294 
1,622 
1,500 


2,216 


2,216 


6,345 


5,265 
1,299 
1,333 


219 
439 
1,623 
1,192 
98 


6 
3,409 
"45 


1,848 
2,315 
3,163 
6,172 

114 

556 
1,550 
2,698 
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To W. Watson, Esq. for his attendance as Serjeant at Arms to the Mouse of Peers 

doring the Year 1908... <.«wessudaccavananendahecs Geecenvc tdecudusecadswecedes 1,623 0 0 
To Thomas Telford, Esq. for his Trouble in making Surveys of Roads and Bridges 

in Scotland, and Expences ineidental thereto .... cane sacccccccccctancccceceas 506 1 6 
To the Officers and Clerks of the Tally Court in the Exchequer, for levying Tallies, 

from Sth January 1806: te Stis July 1908) sc cee dss dwewdducwwatetc cub uueseube 7,422 12 0 
For paying off and discharging certain Annuities after the rate of £.5 per cent. being 

part of the Annuities granted by two Acts of the 37th and 42d Years of His present 

Majesty 1809 va qn cuts cHacuwedceneebad espa todecs cg eunschedebuncedusGanduaa 60,866 17 3 
For paying the Fees on passing the Public Accounts 1809 .... .ca.ssecccnscenscoes 5,000 0 QO 
For Salaries and Allowances to the Officers of the Houses of Lords and Commons and 

Seneants.at Arms 1809) ..cesece cacccewe Siedcnus tunddueeandeeeswecectGudasae 5,328 8 9% 
For the defic:ency of the Grant of 1808, for printing and delivering the Votes of the 

House of Commons, and for printing Bills, Reports, &c. 1809 ....s2e-eencenes 1,641 19 0 
To the Trustees of the British Museum, to carry on the Trusts reposed in them by 

ParliamenO SOR vacivccccpendctclemecccnveuwsencdduen cepeuhpdasieasequenen 7,639 17 32 
For the deficiency of the Grant of 1808, for the Protestant Dissenting Ministers in . 

England, and for the relief of the poor French Protestant Clergy and Laity 1809.... 74312 O 
For purchasing Buildings and Ground in and near Palace Yard, Westminster 1809-- 20,000 0 0 
To D:. Edimune Cartwright, in compensation for the great Expence he has incurred 

in the discovery and application of various mechanical inventions,-by which he has 

rendered esscntial Services to the Manufacturers of this Country 1809....es0-ce2. 10,000 0 0 
For erecting Buildings for a Naval Asylum, and towards the maintenance of the said 

FAStiCUCION 1SOG us dicwce tena bs at en ecebideuds coanduddl cons sauscudésuaweeedane 35,000 0 0 
For printing 1,250 Copies of 36th and S7th Volumes of Journals of the House of 

BeOS osc x ccwislaced tian on'ou slide deas scuclémadicuaa uuudlaa decades alaedeamaade 3,057 1. 8 
To the Governors of the Bounty of Queen Anne, in augmentation of the maintenance 

ofthe poor Gletsy 1602. oo. ss siadwns cn catucnevtoneeacsuceedusa awe tiwénnds. WE © 6 
For Compensation to the Commissioners appointed by Act 39 and 40 Geo. 3. for the, 

better preservation of Timber in, and for ascertaining the Boundaries of the New 

Forest in the County of Southampton 1809..... cicégadnnndidusiedtnanakanwaewas 4,500 0 0 
For Works and Repairs of the Military Roads in North Britain 1809.2... .00 eesenane 5,569: 0 0 
For the purchase of £.211,111. 2. 3. £.3 per cent. Consolidated Annuities in the 

names of certain Trustees, producing £.6,333. 6. 8. annually, being one-third 

part of the Annuity of £.19,000 granted to the Duke of Richmond out of the Con- 

solidated Fund per Act 39 and 40 Geo. 3. cap. 43 cece cnccccncscceccscccnseess 146,194 14 0 
For Salaries and Expences of the American Commissioners 1809 =... sewceescsese 2,000 0 0 
To the chief Clerk in the Office of Auditor of tne Exchequer, for his extra Trouble 

in preparing Exchequer Bills, in pursuance of the Act 48 Geo. 3. cap. 1 1... eees 500 0 0 
For Salaries to the Officers, and incidental Expences of the Commissioners for re- 

qucine the National Deht 1800 <.occcscuccacceuavussisa ceundaawsnceeectewasuens 5,000 0 0 
To the Bank of England, for Discount on Prompt Payments on Ist, 2d, and 3d Lote 

teries DUIS cn sd sncakkw datkemetand dogs dude cards idueudienccseawesauamaedaevas 3,532 5 oS 
TOsees cose DO. oo cece for receiving Conmibationsta Ditto 1608 .. .ccsena: cuwecece 3,600 0 0 
To the Bank of England, for Discount on prompt Payment on Loan £.10,500,000 

EBOS. cows cunciesessucs desc eseccvanscns bececasceuse! eurcerctosherscdsncccce | INE Su 
Torditto, for receiving the abave Loan 1806 2. .accocccccsocccenescosdeancacatece 8,400 0 0 
To the Lottery Commissioners, for Rewards and incidental Expences in preparing 

aiid drawing the Lotteries 1807, 8.4609 snccisdccicecctececcocecdevsdcemecqes 16,850 0 0 
For incidental Expences attending the Execution of an Act for the Redemption and 

Sale of thie Matte WANG eas ccceweue scenescucetwanse cone caue’seas <n oh mmaecaanaeae 1,620 9 7 

SERVICES ABROAD. 
For His Majesty’s Foreign and other Secret Services 1808,9 ..eccccceserceccence 177,554 16 0 
To pay Bills drawn from New South Wales,...cee5 1808,9 6. cevenccscuscccce 18,341 O @ 
For the Civil Establishment of Sierra Leone.....-2- 1809  .J.rccvcccececcsvecse 17,360 0 O 
Upper Caande cccee 8 cue ccnveves concerns 8,430 0 0 
New Brunswick.... do. diowvectenuwauaueaen 5,500 0 0 
Nova Scotia .cccccce «dO. saree sven cwwccwne cone 8,165 0 O 
St. John’s geeeecce do, ener veep eeeesenecese 3,100 0 0 
Cape Breton......-s dO, cn ncccccvvcccvscense 2,060 0 0 
NewSouth Wales.cce dd, seccccccccccecsecece 15,154 10 OF 
POUGICN- -.esudens IG0GD  - ccccedcevcuneaneeces 600 0 0 
Bebo cascase ISOUD = sec dcccecnisenvaehue 580 0 0 
Bae aGiniec cncccoes do. Seeseeas eoese sence tence 4,900 0 0 
Newiseddiend ccce: 1908 hvcacccteutenneuamen 1,985 0 O 
For tepairing, maintaining, and supporting the British Forts and Settlements on the 
Coast of Africa 1608 oct sewn wwe SESS eSSSeSeetse eats eetreeeeeteeeseaseeaeesaae 23,000 0 0 
_£.1,459,434 4 Tg 
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VL—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 








Progress made wn the Redemption ef the Pusiic Dest of IRELAND, Funded in Great 
BRITAIN, at 1st February 1810. 





















































Redeemed 
FUNDS, CAPITALS. ae. 2 TOR: ro oo pelos St annually applicable to the Reduction 
at if Stocks. of the DEBT. 
ist Feb. 1810. 
L. £. £. s. d. Annuityoflper| £. & 4, 
Consolidated 3 per cent. on Ca- 
cent. Annuities-| 30,238,875 | 3,180,211 | 2,002,057 3 + | 63 pitals created|545,769 4 03 
Reduced do ....| 17,828,750 | 3,413,755 | 2,135,184 5 4] 624 
Dividend on 
Consolidated 4 per L. 6,953, 966 
cent.d0...-.02.| 5,054,375 3 per cent. 
Do 5 per cent do - 572,000 Annuitiés --/197,818 19 7 
53,694,000 | 6,593,966 | 4,137,241 8 8 | 622 743,588 3 Tz 
Redeemed by the ——aee |= eee | —————a 
Commissioners-| 6,593,966 Bank Long An- 
nuities which 
DEBT Unredeem- — willexpire 5th 
ed Ist. Feb. 1810} 47,100,034 July 1860... |104,458 6 8 
Progress made in the Redemption of the ImpERtaL DEBT, at 1st February 1810. 
&. é. £. sd, 1 per cent. on} £. 5. a, 
Imperial 3 per cent Capital created) 36,693 0 0 
Annuities ..--} 7,502,633 | 1,020,525 611,745 14 9} 60 
— Dividend on 
Redeemed by the o£. 1,020,525 
Commissioners -} 1,020,525 3 per cent. 
Annuities --| 30,615 15 0 
Unredeemed at 1st} —— ee 
February 1810.-| 6,482,108 67,308 15 0 
nent nn Bank Long An.-|———--—__-__— 
nuities which 
will expire 5th 
July 1860,...1230,000 0 0 




















Progress made in the Redemption of the Portucurse Dest, at the 1st February 1810. 
cL. cL. &. s. d cf. 











4 & 
Reduced $3 per ct. Annual Appro- 
Annuities .... 895,922 21,662 15,600 0 0 | 693 | priation ....} 30,000 0 0 
Redeemed by the Dividend on 
Commissioners - 21,662 L£. 21,662 
3 per cent. 


Unredeemed at Ist] —————_-— 
February 1810. - 873,860 


Sanne 30,649 17, 2 


eee ele 


Annuities... 649 17 2 
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PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Greart Brirain.—Public Debt. 


[xxxvi 








Pusric Funpep Dest or Great Britain, as the same stood on the 1st of February,1810, 





TOTAL DEBT UNREDEEMED. 
Bank of England and Annuities 1726 ....At 3 per cent 
South Sea Old and New Annuities, 1751 
Consolidated Annuities .....ceccecsenccsecs DOs 
Reduced Annuities: .0.0¢ ccce cons conceeacecs DO, 
Consolidated Annuities .....e0eeeeecene-+-At 4 per cent 
Consolidated Annuities ......cececeseeee-At5 percent 
Annuities, 1797 and 1802 -...csenccoscecce DO. 


eeeeceveae@eane sense 
avg's MUMIG) c0dh Seine ecat cboneeee ves 


TREE CAPITALS: cadiicccdcbianduce sabocpecssoe secs caecesqccses seus 


ANORALIBICLESt ecpiccne veseuccapene veep svierdpecchne sans cass cece vansiseus 
Annuities for Lives, or for Terms of Years 
Charges of Management a cccccccnccceuscces cues ccwcsccccvcecons csteccce 
Annuities fallen in, or dead, and 1 per cent. on Annual Grants 


Sweets ee esata sa en ee Jenene ease 
easeeaeseaue 


Total Cuarce for Dest payable in GREAT BRITAIN 




















£ ee 
12,686,800 0 0 
17,407,684 13 112 
346,973,276 14 14 
94,201,214 15 9 
64,881,996 2 2 
58,407,404 11 4 
1,855,430 0 9 
596,413,856 18 0 
19,746,493 7 Of 
1,498,757 19 14 
295,639 11 ¢ 
11,399,718 11 5 
$2,870,608 9 4z 














VIL—UNFUNDED DEBT. 


An Account of the UnruxvEep Dest and Demanps OurstanpiInG on the 5th Day of 


January 1810. 





ExcHEQuer BILLs: 


Under what Acts issued. On what Funds charged. 








48 Geo. III. cap. 3. - = Aids, &c. - - Bank - ~£.3,000,000 0 0 
Ditto cap. 53. - - Do. - - - -Do. - - 3,000,000 0 0 
Ditto cap.114, - - Aids, Anno - - 1809 - - 820,000 0 0O 

49 Geo. III.cap. 1. - + Malt and Personal Estates 1809 98,000 0 0 
Ditto cap. 2. - - Aids, Anno - - 1810 - - 10,500,000 0 0 
Ditto cap. 93. - + Aids, Anno - 1809 - - 15,000,000 0 0 
Ditto cap. 3. - - Aids, Anno - - 1810 - - 1,500,000, 0 0 
Ditto cap. 52. - - Aids, Anno « - 1810 - + 5,341,900 0 0 
Ditto cap.114. - + Aids, Anno += - 1810 - -« 404,200 0 O 

TREASURY! 

Miscellaneous Services wessccessenccvaccvaccansevcccucs 406,846 14 32 

Warrants for Army Services 222.200 vencccwoccscecscces 33,823 12° 3% 

Treasury Bills accepted previous to and on the 5th Jan, 1816. 
due subsequent to that day sancconncncecncnccssvncccnes 452,386 13 3 

ARMY: 

Ordinary Services TERPS EIOLIIOSCCOSS SET eee ey) 952,198 12 6 
Extraordinaly S€rvices cancenas cuss cect cousceventuccese Nil. 





Barracks SOR SB ZP SBE Pa BH EMT ASSP eens ewasseesesertecaes 


Ordnance SPER seBe seer sett SESE tenets neem we ewes erases 


Navy SRO OBE EBS COBREHHE THK SESE Tees ewAtewesewas sane 


Civil List Advances 


Amount Outstanding, 








39,164,100 0 6 
893,056 19 10§ 
952,198 12 6 
432,810 6 4 

1,015,360 8 3 

8,263,175 0 6 
59,924 6 9f 

3 


50,780,525 


|= 


| 











NE 
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VIII.—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 











An Account, shewing how the Montes, given for the SERVICE of the Year 1809, have been 


~ disposed of; so far as relates to GREAT Brirain. 








SUMS Voted or Granted. SUMS Paid. Remains to be Paid. 
SERVICES. 
— éf. se d; £. s. de ¥ oe s dd. 

Navy cvcccoccsccccccsccccsescccecorss (18,986,967 13 9 418,986,967 13 9 
OFANaNCE cacccccccccccacccene ccescced | Iscld,c00 O SF Lotta Go 
WOIGES: .ccecapuceduccedicccccoveecsncens PP asdon ae DF PULASoae it Ss 
To the Emperor of Austria, &c. and to the . 

People of Spainand Portugal ......-- | 3,000,000 0 0 | 3,000,000 0 0 
To his Sicilian Majesty, for the Year 1809. 400,000 0 .0 375,000 0 0 25,000 0 0 
To Advances made to the King of Sweden. | 360;000 0 0 300,000 0 0 
To make good the like Sum, issued by his 

Majesty’s Orders, pursuant to Addresses 

of the House of Conmmons, and which 

has not been made good by Parliament . 22,166 1 9% 22,166 1 94, 
Civil Establishments... ..cecesecccecees (26,978,213 4 7 126,765,551 0 MZ] 212,662 4 6g 


To make good the Deficiency of the Malt 
Duty granted for the Service of the Year 
1807, at Lady Day 1809 = .anacesesnne $66,211 1 9 366,211 1 9 





o£. }48,526,579 4 10% |48,288,917 O 4 








297,662 4 6} 





Payments for other Services, not being part of the Supplies granted for the Service of 
the Year eerervesn s ahantameltenedeWecdawdvluwtod se woiackonwill was ouch uae eae uae 4 35 





Ways and Means for answering the foregoing SERVICES. 


Duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, and on Pensions, Offices, &c. continued 
Estimated Surplus of Consolidated Fund to 5th April 1810 cece ecwesnnrccasenne 
Surplus Ways and Means, 1808 .ccccocccanccnncccnccnccceunseccacuccscscoes 
War Taxes....-2+ TITITTITTVILISTTPTTTe Tere Tie LL 
Estimated Profits on Lotteries, 1809 ...ccccccccccccs cucccccs cues cece cose eves 
Excess of Exchequer Bills, granted per Act 49 Geo. 3. cap. 2. after reserving 
sufficient to pay off £7,345,200, issued per Act 48 Geo. 3, cap. 7. the Remainder 
having been funded pursuant to Act 49.Geo.3.cap.21 ...... oe cececesc cues 
Excess of Do. granted per Act 4) Geo. 3. cap 93. after reserving sufficient.to pay 
off £ 4,644,100, issued per Act 48 Geo. 3. cap 114. the Remainder having been 
funded pursuant to Act 49 Geo. 3. Cap. 21 ecesccccccucccnaccccvccccceccuns 
Exchequer Bills on Vote of Credit ..cccccccccccnccece © cwae cecccusecesecee 
Loan, ; Part of £.14,600,000.) being for the Service of Ireland, and £.600, 000 
for his Royal Highness the Prince Regent of Portugal. <. cocccccecouectamcuus 
Interest on Land Tax Redeemed.... Sone CeF eras sane ease ee Fesn er taaeaesen esas 


Total Sum granted, as per preceding ACCOUNE cececucecsusnnnecccctousoussenss 
Sums paid for Services not voted, as per Do, = se ancenccncecasccccccncccace cess 


Amount of Ways and Means, as per Do .caccceecenccccecescscasccsscenecsce 


Deficiency of Ways and Means ..cscvwcnnesccvcucescanccuwccnecentcccrccase 


3,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,757,352 
19,000,000 
300,000 


oonceo 
oroo 


o 
> 


3,154,800 
1,355,900 0 
3,000,000 0 
0 
3 


11,000,000 
214 1 





47,568,266 17 2% 








48,526,579 4 104 
298,612 7 35 





48,825,251 12 1 
47,568,266 17 2 





1,256,984 14 114 


(es eerie 
ee ee ee 
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FINANCE ACCOUNTS OF IRELAND, 


FOR THE 


YEAR ENDED FIFTH OF JANUARY, 1810. 





— 


I.—PUBLIC 








Re-payments, 





i ipt t : Charges of 

HEADS OF REVENUE. ieee te: | “arcomedir. | maslathe, Manepemeat. 
Ordinar cs we s. d. Le Bi. ihe &. BS va: ie s. od 
Customs nary Revenve, {3,011,798 2 8%] 3,203,770 1d 5 | 123,030 13 93} 392,952 18 8 
Excise ....---.. cessor seest'485,976 1 iq] 2,282,277 G 5| 32,197 4 84] 255,299 4 9 
Stamps -- +... .cceccceccc,| 703,593 0 104| 818,468 19 93] 39,563 10 1| 46,784 14 17 
Post Office ................| 180,670 16 94| 207,958 13 34 16,721 9 2| 93,943 11 2 
Poundage Fees .....eseeee 25,611 4 124 25,611 4 Fi ~ - ~ i a ° 
Pells Fees ..2sccceccccccg,{ 59122 4103] «5,192 4109} - 0 Ce] eC 
Casualties ..c.occccceccse| 4043 18 6 Se se 





Total Ordinary Revenue ..|5,416,715 35 5g] 6,551,552 18 53) 211,512 17 43) 788,310 9 44 





Extraordinary Resources. 
Gain by Exchange on Sums 
received from Great Britain} 2,838 4 2 2,838 4 
From the Commissioners of 
the Navy on account of Ad- 
vances made by several Col- 
lectors in Ireland, for Sea- 
men’s Wages, &C..eeeee0-| 46,730 15 OF 46,730 15 O08) - = = 2 e é 
Paymasters General on ac- 
count of Advances made by 
several Collectors in Ire- 
Band eC wiceweucewenee'e's 1,192 17 114 1,192.17 114) - - = - =" 
Great Britain, on account of 
the Profit of Lotteries of 


i) 





1808. ncccccccescvacsccces| 158,738 8S 5h 158,798 8 Shi - - - ~ ~ Pe 
County Treasurers, paid to : 

several Revenue Collectors. 1,410 17 11 21,669 6 1 - - - F < e 
County Treasurers, paid to se- 

veral Revenue Collectors, 

on account of Deficiencies. 120 0 0 1,375 7 OFF - - . = = re 
Other Monies paid to the Pub- 

Ne cnsvensevecesstesses| ~ 94008-15119 $1,082 15 113} - - - ~ = . 
Appropriated Duties for Local 

Objects. 

Linnen Manufacture... .. eee. 1,749 8 11f 1,813 1 10 - - - a - ws 
Improvement of Dublin .... 7,274 15 0 7,343 2 6 - - - - - - 
Repairs of the Royal Ex- 

change and Commercial 

Buildings......0..0s-----| 1,769 2 6]° 214215 2) - = - e -tk e 
Lagan Navigation .e..eene 838 19 0 877 16 52 685 2 8 713 9 
Inus Of COO oc cc ccscecns 1,107 3 4 1,107 3 4 - . - - - - 


Total Independent of Loans .'5,671,519 3 8% 6,828,414 
weer 

Loans paid into the Exchequer 
in the Year ended the Sth ; 

of January 1810 ....6+4+/4,261,919 0 10 | 4,261,919 0 10 - . - - - - 





-— ! 


2 114) 212,198 O Of 788,318 3 1f 





—— 


Grand Total yen. .000/9,953,438 4 6${11,090,333 13 9%} 212,198 O OF 788,318 3 14 


TEE wigores | CARRY wesc: (meni 
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- a peor age Account P 
Net P i icable | of Militia, ; i 
pee ope ye National Objects dadiietenen oun the ~~? Pe Payments into the 
cm. | “Yn” | lie | = | 
Compensation. 

Mf s.-d. é. s d.\. & s. d. bss Fe &. s. d. &. a € 
515,983 12 13] 2,692,786 19 3% - ° = 44,881 19 23) 44,881 19 922,471,743 5 Of 
287,426 9 6 | 1,994,850 16 114/93,001 18 5 | 30,229 11 2 {123,231 9 7 (1,099,461 8 6 
86,348 4 84/ 73212015 14] - -. - o . - = «© | 617,151 11 9 
110,065 0 44 97,193 12 11 - - - - - - = "er Ss 57,470 7 1 
FA - - 25,011 4 If - 2 - ~ a “ a at a 25,611 4 1% 
a. - * 5,122 4103] + - - ote * ete 5,122 4 103 
-—  * 2 4,045 18 6{ - - - ee a ei « 4,043 18 6 
999,823 6 83] 5,551,729 11. 9% 93,001 18 5 |75,111 10 4$/168,113 8 94/4,280,605 19 4 
- « - 2,838 4 2] - - - a % ait ere a 2,838 4 2 
4 46,730 15 Of} - - = oe % ~ » “* 46,730 15 0% 
- - - 4,192. V7 VE ue = = i=, as - - - 1,192 17 113 
- - - 158,738 8 54 - - = - - - - - - 158,738 8 5% 
- + 21,669 6 7] - - = - - - - = 817 1 3 
~~ eo 1,375 7 Of 
: * * 31,032 15 114] - . oo met se 4 31,032 15 112 
a 1,813 110] - ¢ - a te i wes 1,582 0 8 
- - . 7,343 2 6 ._ 2 + << a xe - - - 7,343 0 0 
a 214215 2} - - = “a es 1,775 0 0 

692 16 5 185 0 0% - - - - - #* © 150 0 O° 
ms 1107 3 4{ © - = -  S wi est 1,107 3 4 
1,000,516 3 13] 5,827,898 9 93/93,001 18 5 |'75,111 10 44/168,113 8 94/4,533,911 6 1% 
- - | 4,261,919 0 10 oe ee a meee ee - oe «= f4261,919 0 10 
1,000,516 3 13]10,089,817 10 7§193,001 18 5 {75,111 10 4$1168,113 8 93)8,795,830 6 11% 
—SS— | — ema aes 
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alv] PARL, ACCOUNTS.—IreLanp.—Arrears and Balances.—Trade, §c. — [xlvi 
IiIL.—ARREARS AND BALANCES. 
































Note.—The real Value of Irish Produce and Manufactures Exported in the Year 
ending the 5th Jan. 1810, computed at the Average Prices current, was £. 11,464,265 


é. a  & 
Balances due on 5th Jan. 1810, from the Deceased and Dismissed Collectors of Customs 56,172 11 9% 
Ditt0.. 00 ence eens DittO.ccccnce cans DittOcecc cece cnccee ecconcecscence Of Excise 135,634 4 3% 
Ditt0.. 00 cance eens DiltO. ens cece cece DittO....+. Hearth-money Collectors Balances 61,280 16 3% 
—_—— 
IV.—_TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 
Value of Imports and Exrorst, for three Years. 
OFFICIAL VALUE of OFFICIAL VALUE of 
IMPORTS. F srish Products and Foreign and Colonial ° 
Manufactures Exported. | Merchandize Exported, 
&. S € i San le £. s. d. 
Year ending Sth Jan. 1808. ...seessseus | 6,637,907 16 73) 5,307,806 16 4 150,570 3 8% 
sescccecccccces cece 1809. .cccceeerece | 7,129,507 11 13] 5,696,897 5 54) .235,694 6 11g 
ssvsscdasesecoascces IGLO. Jcccnccacctet| 1,a0al)- 2 1 |S AGROIO-19) Sa) SG gen a. 4 
8 


24 








Number of VessEvs, with the Amount of their TonnaGe, built. and registered in the several 
Ports of IRELAND, tn Three Years. 











VESSELS, TONNAGE. 
Year Ending Sth Januaty J906 |. co sewesceccscevucecessvcondans 33 1,838 
eencccnccncetoascence sie, L8OD” co cwscedcccetnenccccswanconccves 32 | 1,235 
sereseseseawerneteaee ents 1810 Semana vaneewtaeewaeeteenenneewaseseee 3! 1,634 











Number of Vessexs with the Amount of their Tonnacy, and Number of Mun’ usually 
employed in Navigating the same, that belonged to the several Ports of IRELAND, tn the 
Years exding 30th September 1807, 1808, and 1809, respectively. 




















VESSELS. | TONNAGE. MEN. 
Onithe Sith September: 180% .. civcevcvcceccesiequesece 1,098 56,902 5,217 
Tecer er ee eee ee ee 1808 Saetvees eras seas eaneseas 1,104 58,958 5,324 
Sievucdibannie ists skses TO asaiaenmedmania 1,119 61,050 5,560 
Number of Vessuxs, with the Amount of their Tonnacy, that entered INwarps and 


cleared OutWanons in the several Ports of IreLann, fromor to all Parts of the World, in 
the Three Years ending the 5th of January 1810. 


* 





INWARDS. 
—~ 





an 


IRISHe BRITISH. FOREIGN. 





SHIPs. | TONS. MEN, SHIPS. | TONS, | MEN. SHIPS, | TONS. MEN. 
‘eoeepeapel ' 
1652,946|36,539|) 461 





Years ending 5th January 
Cevcdesccece 1908 ceeccesne 13,508 }109, 19907, 208 16,896 


















































718,533 | 4,674 

sterseeeceee 1809, secseeeee | 1,583 |111,614] 7,485 || 7,189 |696,405|38,426]] 159 |25,956} 1,580 

sevcuesecees 1810 soseseene” | 15546 [103,698] 7,217 || 5,975 1535,299130,648|| 949. 156,546] 3,595 
OUTWARDS. 

Years ending 5th January : rE 
Pa sioonsirs 508 nn .. | 580) 97 85G] GOT | 6,804 615,702/54,631 || 418 (72,662/ 4,130 
siaduahchan: He once 1,405 [108,435] 7,221 || 6,473 |641,157/35,715|] 163 |27,856} 1,591 
eer 1810 ceweeceae | 1,527 [109,144] 7,398 || 5,877 [538,699|30,477]| 333 |56,267| 3,295 
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[ xlviii 








I. For Interest on the Funded Debt of 
Ireland, including Annuities. for 
Lives and Terms of Years; also 1 
per Cent. for the Reduction of the 
Capital created by Loans since 1797, 
(A. 1 & 2.) eree Sen eeseesesaeneeese 

For Charge of Management thereon.... 

There was also applied towards the Re- 

duction of the National Debt...... 


Whereof was applied towards the Re- 
duction of the National Debt .... 


Total on account of Interest........... 
Ditto, for Charge of Management...... 
Ditto, on account of the Reduction of the 

National Debt ..... edeeeee' bidsebs 


II. Interest on Exchequer Bills (B.).... 
III. Issues for purposes appointed by 
the Parliament of Ireland prior to 
the Union, &c. (C.).... cece cece 
IV. Issues from Appropriated Funds 
for Local Purposes (D.) ......--<- 
Civil List wwencccscuccsoccscces voce 
Ve CE OSIONS spins cnccieen es ciinsicwnessips 
Other Permanent Charges (E.) ..... 


VI. Payments in Anticipation of Exche- 
quer Receipts: (F.1 & 2.) viz. 

Bounties from Excise ......eeeseees 

Bounties from Customs....cessseene 


Militia and Deserters Warrants, &c. 


VET Ordnatce (G.).cac.ceccc'ee'svaen 
VII. Army. (H.) Ordinary Services ; 
viz. 

Regulars, Militia, and Volunteer 
COLDS ccc cscececc coceccsccces 
Commissariat Establishment...... 
Barracks ....----. pecccccnce esac 
Staff Officers and Officers of Gar- 
SMUDR ss n<ispeemdeniecegianceene© 

Half Pay, Supernumerary, and re- 
tired Officers cece sear eeeessons 
OCets WidOWS: cons cccccscscnse 
Royal Hospital, Kilmainham ..... 
Public Officers, their Deputies, 
Clerks and Contingent Expences 


Extraordinary Service ..0.ccesseve 


1X. Miscellaneous Services, (I.)..... 
Lastly, Vote of Credit, (K.).... 


3,770,451 1 8 





67,635 8 4 
0 


— 


3,838,086 10 


1,178,132 15 73 





2,529,953 14 4 
19,999 1 


1,178,152 15 73 





44,881 19 2% 
30,229 11 2 








19,999 1 113 


147,083 9 Of 
87,700 15 OF 
198,014 3 14 





75,111 10 45 
93,001 18 5 





2,529,533 0 65 
182,950 13 114 
420,251 1 -9 


68,125 2 


25,181 3 
4,379 6 
74,590 0 8% 


9,466 14 8i 





3,314,477 3 63 
176,935 2 114 





3,491,412 6 63 
397,871 13. 0 
222,432 17 64 


04] 
23). 
8 

















3,858,085 11 114 
29,940 11 OL 


583,265 18 03 


10,139 0 4 


432,798 1 4 


168,113 8 9} 
650,200 0 7 


5,392,828 13h 


9,874,259 14 113 
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xlix] PARL. ACCOUNTS,—IreLanv.—Public Expenditure. fl 


(A. 1.)—Mowntes paid out of the Receipt of the Exchequer, in the year ending the 5th Jan. 
1810, towards defraying the Charge of the PuBtic Funprep Dest of IRELAND. 





Interest and Annuities 
for Lives and Terms Charge of 
of Years, &c. Managements 





é£. 
Interest, &c. on the Public Funded Debt of Ireland .......20« }| 3,770,451 
19,999 


£ 


4 s d. 
19,999 


1 114 


mo 
-_ 

mm COR 
». 











3,790,450 
Annual Issue for the Reduction of the National Debt .....0ss5 67,635 


Di 


Co 


7 
4 





3,858,085 11 112 

















(A. 2.}—-Total Amount of the Sums actually received by the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Dest, in the year ending 5th Jan. 1810. 


























In Great Britain. In Ireland. 
Le s & é. = «4 
Annual Issue eee CUS Fer sa tS Bas eves Sest esas eouseerera Suse » = * 67,635 8 4 
BvbieG: ABHWIUCE: c6cccnsculccawnenwecinccuceceseanasianaaeas - - - 9,972 7 6 
Appropriation of 1 per Cent. per Annum on Loans since 1797 .| 579,577 10 13) 174,037 2 9 
579,377 10 14) 251,64418 7 
Interest on Debt of Ireland redeemed .eaccccnscunnscuaccsnas 214,303 17 103} 132,806 9 1 
793,681 7 113! 384,451 7 8 








384,451 7 8 | 





1,178,132 15 73 

















(B.)\—Interest on ExcuxEQueR Bixts, with the Payments made in the Year from the 5th 
Jan. 1809 to the 5th Jan. 1810. 





L. fa. & 
There remained Interest on Exchequer Bills unclaimed on 5th January 1869 .....0060 23 3 6% 
Charge for Interest at 5 per Cent. s 


On £.541,666 13s. 4d. from 5th Jan. 1809 to 4th Jan. 18!0, when paid off ........ 27,083 6 8 
On £.114,062 10s Od. from 25th March 1809 to 25th September following ......... 2.851 11 3 





29,958 1 5§ 
Deduct Interest unclaimed on the 5th January 1810 ......20-vesccccesaerecnnce cane 1710 5 





Total Payments for Interest on Exchequer Bills, in the Year to 5th January 1810 ,,.. 29,940 11 O£ 
| seeenroeeeareetorsemny 


Ss 








(C.}—Payments made in the Year ending the 5th January 1810, fer Purposes appointed 
by the Parliament of 1\RELAND prior tothe Union, §¢. 





Le & & 
Lottery Prizes SSS CRBC FSSC FSeSPaeateese Sees Fes east ease eaueeeereueuseenetangae 44 0 0 
Patios of Gaceqete Bilt woccncicesvoccnsssddsiddstanttsiseescnbabbeiatnes Me ae o 


Discount on prompt payment of Loan Deposits On Btonasaesnet sume ee ee seasenansesas 41,255 4 8Z 





583,265 18 Of 


IRS 
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li] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IrneLanv.—Public Expenditure. flii 


(D.)— Payments made from the Funvs appropriated for local Purposes in IRELAND, Jrom 
the 5th Jan. 1809 to the 5th Jan. 1810. 





&. h & 

Linen Minfactase pel nyc tabewscliceccccwcssetescectoscescceessnacseecesewscae R200 Se 
Lagan Navigation wccosscccenccccebonccevcesesaccecses diodekaeupineee + saacee ‘omnis 150 0 0 
NN I ses as Saree 5a des 05s cms en enensacencccene cosvervceaqevesepeces Tytae © em 
Royal Exchange and Commercial Buildings. ces.as-ceccccceces concccccccccscesceee 1,645 17 0 
bd SO tes 

10,139 0 4 


ee, 
RCN AT RR Rol 








(E.)—Payments in the Year to the 5th Jan. 1810, under the several Heads of Civil List, 
Pensions, and other permanent Charges. 





& . & @, Le o a, 














Arrear on Civil List on the 5th January 1809 ......2.seeereee 34,472 5 53 
€harge for one Year to the 25th December 1809 ,...encesees 145,000 0 0 
179,472 5 53 
Deduct Arrear on the 5th January 1810.2... ..cccesceucne-ceee 52,588 16 5% 
Issued to the Civil List in one Year tothe 5th January 1810.... - - - 147,083 9 0 
Pensions CCC SH RES SR SHEE SHHSE EROS ASS SHESHSEC SERA SHE SEES EH HOE = - > 87,700 15 0} 
Other Permanent Charges, viz. 
Public Infirmari€s,.0. .ceccopsccccsccreccscccunesscsscose 4,900 0 0 
Public Coal Yards ...0cccccancccccsccncceneucenscevescoes 524 18 114 
Ariny Baggage..secccnc cons cvcccanccscs*succevesacesscce 13,313 4 93 
Police Establishment ....c.cccanscncc cece tanccnnccassscce 16,045 10 3% 
Inspector General of Prisons .....cwecewscuavsrnuscsceense 200 0 O 
Transportation Of Felons .. sees eres cennccnscensuves cune 3,115 7 0% 
Fees on Anditing Treasury ACCOUNTS -. 20... sc cece vees cans 2,341 11 44 
PIMDTESE WOAICE 2h bs-0s cseccnc ccs cobs sesecees caer cossceces 2,600 0 0 
Secret Service in detecting treasonable Conspiracies 2.0... 10,309 5 62 
Annuities and Compensation Allowances scecesecsens ovens 104,597 11 105 
Judges Sidicional Salaries .0.00 ccce cc0s sncc cess cece vens cave 30,947 7 114 
Controverted Elections eansscsccececenscncsccworensscens 4,034 5 3 
Commissions of Enquiry Saas en ee tts eaxneeeseteweasaw tase 4,785. 0 0 
Board of Education gee.cscecccccvenstascescavccncccassace 300 0 0 
198,014 3 1§ 
. 432,798 7 




















(F.)\— Amount of Bounties paid out of the Public Revenue of Excise, in the Year ending 
the 5th of Jan, 1810, being Payments in the nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipt. 





&. 8 
Oe TIN COPGRT oo 5s cccs cnkd eect wast sencetis cave tericas sovepeusisoscesesces TENE 
Bark imported ..accccrcccccncccocecccccncesenccqccccccsccncsocccccsseccacses 1,868 7 
Beef arid Pork exported... cccccctccccccs coccvcwccscccccaccncsasamecccccnacesss 4,985 16 
Irish Fish Oil exported, cececccecercesaccvctccccccacccncs cess coucsancccacceccs 13 15 
Fishing Vessels CCAR OOF SHB CHAE EERE ET TH ee Eee SEHRETHHOHRETT HE EHREGEEe eens aRee 4,456 9 
TINIE cnccsontcewdbands oeetins ccsvueweseststeneeaminceninee Gee & 
OE CHNGIIED ne cone on 0n acene ce cnsheeseennuows sens co6s ne~ecceessess been voce 38 0 
I non ox00 ride +one Sete eine bmi nes maneahes 480s 0656 DROS CREME ERANES 20 3 
Flax Seed imported POA ORR EH ER ER SESAME AH EMER ER TERE OEE RT SEHR ETRE ARES SCORES 8,068 5 


ne 


SPOONROH GH 


—_—_— 





44,881 19 2% 
a ee 








Le a} cocmal 
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liii] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Iaetawp.— Public Expénditure. . fliv 


(F.) 2-—Amount of Payments out of the Revenues of Customs for Bounties, Mivitia, 
Army of Reserve, Deserters Warrants, Sc. in the Year ending the 5th of 
January 1810, being Payments inthe nature of Anticipation of Exchequer Receipts. 





Se ny eS UL 


-coocecstO SPirit Retailers osc decccces cece ennncescecs ca aida acale alee danas aceaue 5 19 2 
Payments NOMA cas adiancadsiiciad daldewedeestcnad cand yoceneonerseesusedas 85,755 11 10 
peeves cove ATMY Of RESCTVC...0ccrceeecees wb teen bad de dbpet da bnew eee nogeee 5,186 5 54 
wesc ecco coos Decerters Warrants -cccceoes aesaal vans icatedandcvesaceepusieane 992 0 0 
Bee ccagaeal ONMUNCAUNODRs cay cilce scien dune bMatiet ee «dechone cadeuiguuswanwauuecdae 1,063 1 2% 





£.123,231 9 7 











—_$——- 
—_— 





(G.)—Money paid to the Ofice of ORDNANCE, in the Year to the 5th January 1810, 





Payments to the Ordnance for the Grants Of 1809.......seseneseeeneccesceascens £.680,200 0 0 








(H.)—Monies paid on Account of His Majesty’s Forees in IRELAND, ix the Year ending the 
5th January 1810. 














eS $ d. £. Se d. 
Regiments of the Line. and Foreign Corps..... waceertcreeaws « 1,273,293 9 1 
Mdivcus caeueeae cane awe baleen bk Vawandndeieeeees Kear anes 883,880 5 7 
Volunteer Corps .nep <neweagd sib codv beqecncecosseseceses. . UO0j00e Lt 3g 
Miltary Hospitals... o<cecesscednns caucunaseheesdeuinabnaenn 10,155 7 10 
Repel Silnary TnBee: cist nacanceesceeeseeyseniwnacas 4,607 17 10 
Officiating and retired Chaplains... .cccessecesccvcces cocseoes 3,335 24115 
2,529,553 0 6 
Commissariat Establishment ceceeeecccce cece ccvccccscscscuss cums cccssessenes 182,950 13 113 
Barracks wescecee @ come nec cere vencescccoucs jisiwer haus depo haltebaencedeae 420,251 1 9 
Staff Officers and Officers of Garrisons. o.ccacccece cncccenccoses Nara ne owe xas 63,125 2 OF 
Half Pay Supernumerary and retired Officers ...2.ccccccccssccccccccscccscces 25,181 3 22 
Officers WidOWS 3 occcccncccsscnaccsoce cessevcccees we ww vcesccecccceccsccese 4,579 6 8 
Royal Hospital near Kilmainham 2... -cee cece cece cece cecuccncenescecseunncess 14,590 9 8% 
Public Officers, their Deputies, Clerks and Contingent Expences .....ceescees” 9,466 14 83 
3,314,477 3 63 
Extraordinary SCrvic€ secccccvccccvccccccccccccecceens veces sesvesce socsanns 176,935 2 11§ 
£. | 3,491,412 6 62 




















(I.)—Payments in the Year ending 5th January 1810, for MisceLuanzous SERVICES. 








é. & a. 

Bublic/O fieere fer ceveral SERVICES: cosvescuseedsnrevcecrerecenceee<@nsgenees 1,780 0 O 
Public Hospitale and Schools son encercce cc's cece cnes rece bow ciesinn scscesepance 130,721 0 O 
MMOCIEEOORS BOUMOCEE! oo cu <acdccucdceedesteueceucscuss tats cieudumewwes 129,335 13 34 
WUBNO'BOMUS ccnccoceccias tna de dddedeseacerenecsasbecedemansacusaraes se aa 51,419 0 O 
Kaige FIAUIBAONG «5. i cans cnnnedndantinsencdeks énir cep meedsemmedad dane abel 56,209 1 OF 
Improving Howth Harbour, to complete £.10,000, granted Session 1808 .......4. 3,814 8 8% 
Board of First Fruits, in part of £.50,000, granted by 43 Geo, 3. chap. 158,.....+- 24,562 10 O 
£. | 397,871 13 0 

















(K.)— Payments from the Vor of Crepit in the Year ending 5th Jan. 1810. 





Amount of Payments from the Vote of Credit.....0cscncccececccccsnsceneL 222,452 17 64 





a} 
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lv] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IRELAanD.—Public Funded Debt. {lvi 


VI.—PUBLIC FUNDED DEBT. 











Pusiic Funprep Dest of IRELAND, for the Year ended the 5th January 1810. 

















British Currency. Irish Currency. 
L. 5. d. Le s. d, 
Sums Raised ..cc.ecscccccccccccscccscccccessccnce eecceee [98,826,652 2 1] 
PAYABLE IN DUBLIN: 
£.3 10s, per Cent. per ANNUM cece cece ccucceesconssenssous 8,180,972 17 1 
£.4 per Cent. per Annum ..... wine eercls Gaslsivateelewace wspraeiee 227,600 0 0 
£.5 per Cent. per ANNUM 2... cece cencveccnecvcessesccece 12,875,450 11 3 
PAYABLE IN LONDON. 
£5 per Cent, per Annum. <cancousecsscns aveeefeereecessnce [1,900,000 © 0) 2056395 6s 
£.3 per Cet. Consolidated Annuities .ssccccsceesecesceee 30,238,875 0 0 |32,758,781 5 0 
£.3 per Cent. Reduced Annuitics cecevencscersccseccceece [17,828,750 0 0 119,314,479 3 4 
£.4 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities ..ecseccecvescecceees | 5,054,375 0 0 | 5,475,572 18 4 
£.5 per Cent. Consolidated Navy Annuities .eccscesseceeces 572,000 0 Of} 619,666 13 4 
Annuact CHARGE, 
Annual Interest ceed Pees ee ee ewes snes ESE eeee ese EEE eeee 2,854,331 6 2 
Annuities on Lives or Terms of Years .ececeecccdevcccsene 221,684 7 6 
Charge of Managementec es cunccocsccccccce cecsvccvevestces 20,927 15 7% 
Pursuant to Act of 37 Geo. 3. for Redemption of Debt then 
CXISUINE ..0- cacnceccces sisneciecweoneeeebe Meese recwetess 80,181 18 4 
By Acts providing 1 per Cent. for Redemption of Debts created 
SINCE 1797 .aeccmmneenetnnsarns cemeveascnnssenscecsezas 765,225 14 44) Total Principal 
Total of Annual Expences.... | 3,942,351 2 0/81,510,856 15 0 




















An Account of the Progress made in the Revuction of the Pustic Funpep Dest of Ire- 
LAND, to the 5th of January 1810. 





L. 
Stock Redeemed by Simking Fund... 0. cevcecccccce cs cevcveccccvcceccesevccencves Os 43I:852 
Total Sums Paid.... SPO CERRO EME SS ESET KD SHE TEETSH SEES EH EEO ES EMSS ESES ET THsrasas 2,800,766 


oOare 
oar 


Sums Annually applicable in Ireland to the Repuctron of the Nationa Dest, 


a 


PAA ENCOMEe OF Oaks sosccederccs sees twccseecvucccecceteccanscossss. “SOS1SS 1 
Annual Interest on Stock Redeemed acc cece secs ccccnancesessccccccscccess 146,237 


wo 
— 








At the Establishment of the Sinking Fund, £.100,000 per Annum was granted for the then existing 
Debt ;—£.32,364. 11s. 8d. of which was appropriated to the Reduction of Money borrowed for 
Ireland, by the government of Great Britain, inthe year 1797; and £.67,656. 8s. 4d. with £.12,546. 10s. 
per Annum expired Annuities, which fell in afterward, to Remainder of the Debt due by Ireland, prior 
to the year 1797, without any References to the Amount. 


The Money borrowed for Ireland by the government of Great Britain is not included in the above 
Statement, being settled for in England by the Lords of the Treasury of Ireland, and can only be pro- 
cured from the Commissioners for Reducing the National Debt of England. 
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lvii] PARL. ACCOUNTS.—IneLanp.—Unfunded Debt.—Disposition of Grants. ( lviii 


VII_—UNFUNDED DEBT. 





x 








An Account of the UnrunDED Dest of IRELAND, and Demanps OurtstanpING on the 
5th Day of January 1810. 





T 


Loan DEBENTURES. 


Residue of Debentures bearing £.4 per Cent. Interest to the 
Year 1788, provided for by the 27 and 28 Geo. 3. but not 
claimed by the Proprietors ; viz. 

Old Loan 2... ccccccccccns cece cccscunsconccncccuscscnccece 

Loan by Lottery 1780. ..0ccccaccccccccccccconsceccsecccens 

Loan by Lottery 1181 - secvcpenccas caeweccedancstcocncccese 

ExcHEQUER BILLs, 

Outstanding Exchequer Bills, provided for by several Acts of 
Parliament, but not claimed by the Proprietors. 

Payable 24 June 1783 conc sone vnccccacccccence vss seve cons 


eo 3° = Ditto DIGG csas ckcaedeeccasenas evcecan Seeacwanaue 
eee#@ Ditto 1791 eres aesevne Cane sens sear seaseee esee 
- - - -PDitto 1801 ........--- 9 pens cone em eccensvenscces 
- * - Ditto ROU .deedaaakedadcaee esaneeeeneaerrans eee 


Exchequer Bills not in course of Payment till after the 5th Jan. 
1810, by 49 Geo. 3. chap. 79.—Payable on or before 4th Jan. 
1811. (£.500,000 British.) 

By 49 Geo. 3. ch. 78. issued as a Premium attached to Loan of 
£.1,250,000. made in Ireland, payable 25th March 1813,... 


LoTTERY PRIZEs. 


215 
1,220 
730 


ooo 


oco 





50 
100 
50 
150 


ocoooscem 


ec cococe 





541,666 13 


114,062 10 





Outstanding Lottery Prizes of the several Lotteries from 1782 to 1801.....ceeeeae 


(a) Provision has been made for these sums by several Acts of Parliament. 


(b) To be provided for. 


BOA awes supecees 


(a)2,295 0 0 


(a)358 6 8 


0 
(b)655,729 3 4 


(a) 26,153 0 0 





684,465 10 0 














VIUIL—DISPOSITION OF GRANTS. 





An Account shewing how the Montrs granted for the Service of the Year 1809, have been 
disposed of ; so far as relates to IRELAND ; stated in Irish Currency. 




















SERVICES, SUMS Cranted SUMS Paid. REMAINS. 
aaa is Pat: an s. d. é. s. a. 
MORCES: 2b datos e acaveunsenseetekeuds eeee | 3,991,900 19 0$) 3,314,477 3 7 677,423 15 5z 
OMNANCC - cxccaconccovetoewsuces ESR 680,200 O 17 680,200 0 7 _—— 
Public Officers for several Services ..~.+. aa 1,780 0 0 1,750 0 0 ae 
NONEE kniintumscadtiscanecuneunan 134,268 9 2] 129,335 18 3 9,932 15 10§ 
hoe at ee ere 51,499 0 0 51,449 0 0 — 
Public Hospitals and Schools secesssseeee | 150,721 0 0}. 130,721 0 0 — 
£.1 4,995,319 8 4,307,962 17 5 | 687,356 11 4% 


94 








END OF THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS FOR 1810. 





lix] ~ PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Exemptions from Property Tax, {Ix 


Account of all !xemptions granted to Foreicners, in respect of the Duty¥ on Divt- 
DENDs on the various Funns of Great Britain, and on the Divipenps of the East India 
and South Sea Companies ; under the Property Tax; from the Quarter ending in 
October 1808, to the Quarter ending in October 1809 inclusive: 


Also, an Asstract of the total Amount of the Exemrrions granted in each Year for the 
last three Years. 


— —— —_—_—— 


Payable on 5th January 1809. 






















































































PRINCIPAL. DIVIDEND. DUTY. 
&. t. a: ee a. Ee $. 
3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities ......+. {11,755,523 9 5 176,991 “T 4 17,632 1 10 
RA TINNY sexs snicnsstciis inacnseersnaiicn 219,214 15 1 5,305 6 2 529 12 8 
Past InGis OtwCkK: .. is cppeacéaneus «sou seus 445,822 19 17 23,405 13 2 2,340 6 9 
South-Sea Stock. - sco. coccwcasapcevsvccensi| tptreeee 1o CO 19,477 12 5 1,947 11 0 
South-Sea Annuities 1751 ..cccencscca- cue 154,734 17 4 2;320 19°11 232 1 3 
New South-Sea Annuities .cccccacccncesce 512,218 17 6 7,683 8 5 768 4 10 
S prt Center t20 tuce sccsicueusccccces sess 82,658 15 6 1,239 17 § 123 19 3 
Sper Pent imperial. .ccscccecccecocvswes 80,102 10 0 1, 201-10 $8 120 210 
TWiperiAWATINUItICS  cccccceccccssecccswe 1,205 19 0 602 19 6 60 5 11 
PEIN CONCING ws anew av osives  decwicescie tee 2,518 10 6 Ljzoo 6S 195 13 9 
Exchequer Annuiti€s ..cccess coo soocncsss 298 -15--0 146 17 6 1413 9 
TOY cicccoscdk.| Goowm if So) 23,894 13 10% 

Payable on 5th April 1809. 

PRINCIPAL. DIVIDEND. DUTY. 
&£. s € oe s. “dd. &: e@ 
$ per Cent. Reduced Annuities.....eseseee { 2,205,285 5 § 33,124 2 17 3,512 2 8 
SRD, ~ cere ens scscsene eonnsavepen 808,856 15 5 16,177 0 9 1,617 10 5 
51S SOME SOA wid cceees bc-cccu'eb bibs base cuks 503,703 11. 3 7,555 10 4 755 1 8 
BOR RRMANES oie csseese ceceee cote vers 6,172 13 4 3,086 6 4 308 7 11 
Sper Cent, P97 saiss ceew sens cuwscecn ce we 39,025 8 10 S15 17 £1 97 8 5 
Sper Cent: Trish <cnscccsuces co sceutsies 51,970 0 0 13299 5 0 129 18 6 
Trish ABNUtES eae ctceceacires Lwsdewad 330 18 10 165 9 4 1610 9 
Excheqwer Annuities: .oc.ccccscceveseysse 282 11 4 141 5 8 14 2 6% 
Total ......-.£.| 62,524 17 5| 6,951 8 10 

Payable on 5th July 1809. 

PRINCIPAL. DIVIDEND. | DUTY. 
a e a. i & ‘a: ct: s. @ 
3 per Cent. Consolidated Aunuities..--.... 11,452,874 14 10 | 171,792 13 5 17,178 4 4 
5 per Cent. Navy ..0. coer setssoccesoscses 210,329 9 2 5,257 19 9 525 9 4 
ee ee an 432,090 13 6 22,753 4 8 2,275 1 9 
SUN CONSE side vung vcccscccncccvss. J te SF 19,294 11 1 1,923 16 4 
South Sea Annuities 1751 .escesasceeeseee | 154,766 17 4 2,321 11 11 232 2 § 
New South Sca Annuities ...-....----. ‘a 511,167 18 11 7,067 9 0 "66 12 7 
Fre Cents 8906 ohh cacctnvncnes vecccew 82,658 19 6 1,239 17 5 123 19 3 
S per Cont, SONAL oc oncncesvesces<eese 62,903 12 1 943 11 0 9% 7 0 
Imperial Annuities ..00cccssaccccssccnce 978 5 0 489 2 6 48 18 3 
Feist) TORINO ss sniece seo <kavster<cceuses 799 4 4 399 12 2 S919 @ 
Exchequer Annuitics ..0..ccecceesecsonce 225 0 0 112 10 0 11 5 9 
TOW ccccspecest SIZ,2I2 BSE 23,224 15 6 

Payable on 10th October 1809. 

PRINCIPAL. DIVIDEND. DUTY. 
L. ae $2 die s. a 
3 per Cent. Reduced Annnitics..seereseone | 2,149,767 4 4 $2,246 211 3,224 4 2 
4-per Cent eere eee Sessa seaet te aeeeseenee [716,534 5 2 15,531 11 11 1,553 0 2 
Old South Sea. swe cowevenvvensconcsumescnce 476,949 15 4 %,194 3 © 15 5 3 
Long Annuities .ccccccccoccccsvcdeocces 6,396 0 I1 3,198 0 2 319 11 3 
5 por Lent..1907 seccsecsecesveesececesce | 35,432 16 7 885 5 0 88 7 3 
5 per Cent. Irish seccssceccescvcscccscce ‘ 7,700 O O 192 10 0 19 5 0 
Wee AMNMIER Vi eacocsseweseesanceenes 164 5 10 82 211 8 4 3 

Exchequer Annuities ...cseaesoce vonesees — ae —— 
OUGL sccs ecw st0e 59,289 15 11 5,927 7 4% 
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xi PARL. ACCOUNTS.—Bank Notes in Circulation. 


Total Amount of EXEMPTIONS, 


£. 
23,894 1 

6,251 
23,224 1 

5,997 


& 


or “lr @ W&- 


For the Quarter ending 5th January 1809.......ccnsceenscewcvens 
5th April _ 
5th July, —_ 
10th October, — eune eaaeeaas cosseunseeus 


_ 
Rikers 


ecaereeereusatasesaessaane 





d. 
0 
0 
6 
“ie 
1 


59,298 








Total Amount of EXEMPTIONS granted in each Year for the last Three Years. 


Year ending October 1807 weeceesecececensL. 67,772 12 Th 
Year ending October 1808 wesscececesscens 64,493 14 55 
Year ending October 1809 sccccccccenssene 99,298 5 1% 





{1xii 








SS = 


An Account of the Amouxt of the Notes of the Governor and Company of the-Bawk of 
ENGLAND, in Circulation on the 7th and 12th Days of each Month, from Dec. 1808 to 
the 12th Jan. 1810, inclusive ; 


Distinguishing the Bank Post Bills, and distinguishing the Amount of Notes under the Value of Five Pounds. 





Jan. th, 1809 


12 


Feb. 17 
12 


March 7 
12 


April 7 
12 


May 1 


12 


June 7 
12 


July 7 
12 


Aug. 7 
12 


Sept. 7 
12 


Oct. 7 
12 


Nov. 7 
12 


Dec. 7 
12 


Sees enes Fee Fsesee seas euewsrwavease 


Sura cens es sneneGeseeeeuasseaeseestensanan 


Snes Mets seston ee TUS Cen es ee wee oR steaae 


TERae Cee S eens sass saan sane seuesans amassene 








Bank Notes of Bank Notes 
Bank 
25 Post Bills. under 
and upwards. - £. 5s 
2 eo E 


11,718,010 
14,077,780 


12,778,660 
12,655,360 


12,761,730 
12,366,480 


13,062,280 
13,661,710 


13,165,000 
13,635,860 


12,404, 120 
12,414,120 


12,763,880 
15,066,180 


13,197,260 
13,311,800 


13,424,000 
13,217,600 


13,142,210 
13,298,870 


13,652,700 
13,578,260 


13,381,600 
13,438,580 





796,250 
825,580 


923,540 
960,070 


903,450 
$99,100 


941,530 
992,500 


903,190 
892,790 


848,440 
842,400 


807,920 
848,320 


901,250 
909,290 


882,400 
$83,880 


935,410 
933,050 


943,450 
945,130 


899,740 
880,880 





4,241,420 
4,305,920 
4,351,360 
4,545,340 


4,341,190 
4,364,470 


4,505,770: 
4,518,850 


4,547,410 
4,520,710 


4,544,650 
4,565,000 


4,868,620 
4,981,060 


5,186,880 
5,206,590 


5,188,580 
5,185,280 
5,367,830 
5,335,660 


5,438,480 
5,476,020 


5,402,010 


5,408,060 


Jan. i, 13810 wR Cero eMMe sees owed OP RA ee RE eee 13,013,790 851,160 5,663,080 
ID Jena cuce sacs cond ener aees ence ceveceen suse 14,668,640 884,120 5,854,170 























Ixiii] PARL, ACCOUNTS.—Dollars Isstied.—Balances in hand. [Ixiv 
An Account of all the Dotuars Issued by the Bank of England, to the 8th day of Feb 1810, 





inclusive. 
Dollars. 
Dollars stamped in the year 1797, and issued ..sceuncecncecsceeescens 2,325,099 
Ditto.. stamped in the year 1804, and issued wunsecnccnacccasccsessee 1,419,484 | 
Ditto.. stamped in the years 1809 and 1810, and issued .,....eseeeee. 1,073,051 
Dollars.... 4,817,634 
—_ 








An Account of the Amount of Bauances of Sums Issued for the Payment of DivipEwps 
DUE and NOT DEMANDED, and for the Payment of Lorrery Prizes or BENEFITs 
which had Nov BEEN CLAIMED, and ‘which remained in the hands of the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, on the under-mentioned Days,—Being those next before 
the Issue from the Exchequer of Money for the Payment of Dividends upon account of the 
National Debt, for each of the Four preceding Quarters respectively. 











On 6th April 6th July, 11th October, 6th January, 
1809. 13 09, 1809, 1810. 
= s. d. &. a é. s. d. é. s -¢ 
Dividends due and not 
demanded  .euee-eee| 1,107,246 16 6 940,471 12 10 990,441 11 6 989,561 6 2 
Lottery Prizes not claimed} 103,886 0 0 125,921 0 0 99,801 0 0 117,601 0 0 
1,211,132 16 6 | 1,066,392 12 10 | 1,090,242 11 6 | 1,107,162 6 2 


N.B. Advanced to Go- 
vernment pursuant to > 
31 and 48 Geo. 3) ....} 876,739 0 9 876,739 0 9 876,739 0 9 876,739 0 9 





Remains in the hands of 
the Bank .secssncscee| 994,993.15 9 189,653 12 1 213,503 10 9 230,423 5 5 


























xiv xv] PARL, ACCOUNTS.— Droits of Admiralty. {ixvi 


10, An Account of the Tora. AMOUNT of the Nut Precerns of DROITS, either paid in to 
. the Registrar of the High Court of Admiralty, or received under any Commission, from 
1793 : together with an Account of the Total Sum or Sums of Money paid out of the 




















same ; specifying the Services and Objects to which the same were directed to be applied : 
Made out from the Returns, in the Treasury, from the respective Commissioners and the 
Registrar of the Court of Admiralty. | ~ 
Net Amount of Proceeps received ; vi. é. 
By the Dutch Commissioners ‘c... 0.00 scce eves cedeccccaccscocseces | 1,313,448 
ache SOMME onda bo gecees coocanes tnap asad coucdeus anencuageaae: fae 
idee” wip, | iteaeene WRMNIAD:. <cdstighae ccascuacakcotdeneesascne dow cwncenceeden | 255,008: 
- swecse DAMM, BC. sods cdcc cows egsovegconyachecscepccwecogs Ctl 1,1Gteee 
Sums paid into the Registry on Account of Captures not placedunder 
the management of the above Commissioners 2... cnceccsccees : 2,371,141 
DS. 
Ts Total Amount of the Net Proceeds received from 1793...£. | 7,344,677 
nd 
re (*) The whole Amount of the Danish Proceeds beyond the Sum of £.348,261. and the Sums 
he ' paid to Claimants, is rescrved for the benefit of the Captors. 
. Dates PAYMENTS out of the Net Proceeds; viz. by. 
- of Warrants. | ToCaptord .s.ccccc-sascccccccsccncevee 2,336,745 
—— ' ee Clemens tuie wdiudnc 2 o-*cnccancesose 406,554 
.. The Receiver Gencral of Droits... «+0 110,656 
a For Law Charges and Proctors Bills s viz. 
King’s Proctor ..eceeeceeees 65,075 
2 Admiralty Proctor. ce..-+e000 19,951 
Claimants’ Proctors....-2-000s 2,615 
) Masters’ Proctors sawecesecwcs 370 
- Pilots’ Proctors asecccssosss LIS j 
2 Salvors? Proctors ....se2ee002 321 
Captors’ Proctors eee Seen ouwe 5,382 
Dutch Commissionets Proctors 2,230 
) Ditto... Law Charges -...+. 25,890 
= For Expences of Vessels prior to Condem- 
: NALION aca cccecuce séuths doses venseeus 4,365 - 
v0. Salvage ew tecuaceese see eres esesawee 9,682 
= eoes Outlawry Charges sous cece cece enccccas 1,215 
To the Marshal of the Court of Admiralty .. 28,111 
For Registar’s Poundage -sesscncescecess 5,989 
oees Sundry small Expences s-cesecesecne 969 
To Merchants, for Reports...2-000senseees 441 
For Repairs of Ships weer deustawaneacenewesn 71,020 
es. Bottomry Bonds wos. cccccensccccanne 1,177 
For care of Ships and Cargoes, and Wages to : 
Seamen Pre rerere rere Te ea 2,198 
Demurrage sea" geus eae euses tans enes enue 421 


3,032,998 





For the Punic Szrvice. 

1796. June 29.| Paid into the Exchequer, to the Account of 

the Consolidated Fund, by the 

Dutch Commissioners.eas«ss-%- 50,000 

1797, June 90.| Ditto cex.eesse0-DittO ceveweee 50,000 ¢ 
= July % Ditto Ueeaconewene el eeeneoda 500,000 
= = Se Ditto Sadh coved Ditto eesecune 250,000 

1798, April 3.) Ditto cesscasewoeeDittO seacseee 50,000) 

_ 900,000 : 

1806. Jan. 27.|To the Treasurer of the Navy, by 

the Spanish Commissioners .««.. 750,000 ; 

_ oo To the Treasurer of the Ordnance, 

by the Registrar errawrcaeeecutue 100,000 

— Feb. 6.) Tothe Treasurer ofthe Navy,bydo. 150,000 

sr 1,000,000 

1809, April 24.| Paid to Lords Gambier and-Catheart, by the 

Danish Commissioners, being the estimated : 

value of Ships-and Stores taken at Copen- : 

hagen, delivered over for the Public Sre- 


vice PTE TERLITICI Tee Ieee) 


Vo Le XVIL—Appendiz. 








348,261 
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Dates 
of Warrants. 


ed 


1806. Mar. 15. 
1809. Dec. 22. 


Ditt@as.< esee 


1805. Oct. 14. 


10. 
— Nov. 2i. 


1806. April 8. 
— July 14. 
1808. Jan. 27. 


1805. Sept. 24. 


1806. April 23, 


1807. Feb. 10. 


1805. Sept. 13. 


1807. Sept. 14. 


1204. June 8. 


1806, Jan., 23, 


— May 15. 
— Mov. 24. 
180. April 29. 
— Sept. 13. 


1808. Sept. 29. 


1805. Sept. 28. 
1794. Dec. 13, 


1795, Nov. 12. 





PARL. ACCOUNTS.— Droits ef Admiralty. 


Paid'by the Registrar into the Exche- 
quer, in aid of the Civil List .... 190,000 
DittO,. 2. 2e0+DittO secccccccceses 89,000 





Ditto,......-Do..in aid of the £.45 percent. 


&. 


270,000 
40,000 





On Account of the Royat FaMIi Ly. 
Messrs. Drummond, for the Princess of Wales 
Messrs. Coutts, for the Duke of Cumberland. 
Ditto ......-. forthe Duke of Kent.......+ 
Messrs. Drummond, for the Duke of Glou- 


COSICE waccewacnces sesscoscenasnensvens 


Messrs. Adam and Dalrymple, for the use 
of the following Persons : 

Duke of Kent 

Duke of Cambridge 

Duke of Sussex 

Duke of Cumberland 2... .200 cece seer cece 


. 
ence eese eres teases ss eaee 


Duke.of Clarence. sce cseesccc cece cccccnce 


Messrs. Coutts, for the Duke of Kent ...... 
Messrs. Coutts & Adam, for the Duke of York 


26,000 
15,000 
10,000 


19,500 


- 10,000 
20,000 
20,000 

5,000 
20,000 
6,000 
20,000 





SpecraL PAYMENTS. 

At various times, in the years 1805 and 1806, 
the Spanish Commissioners paid to Joseph 
Alcock, Esq. to be by him paid. over to the 
Merchants, &c. trading to Spain, whose 
Property was sequestered in L796 and 1797 

Sir H. Popham, Grant of the remaining part 
of the Proceeds of the Ship Etrusco, at His 
Majesty’s disposal... sccseccececcccce 

Messrs. Porcher and Redhead, to satisfy 
claims of the Officers and Men of the Ma- 
tilda Cartel, for the loss of Clothing ..... 

H. Torry, for Clothing lost on board the 
Matilda Cartel Ship .cccceesscccccccccse 

P. de Ayrelza, Compensation to sundry Span- 
ish Subjects, for the detention of two Ships 

J. Rist, Chargé des Affaires from the Court 
of Denmark,, in full satisfaction of an 
Award for the loss of the Ship Dunkirk .. 

Mr. G. Smith, for bringing the Rendsborg, a 
Prize, home from St. Helena........ see» 

Mr. A. Brown, Reward for Intelligence 
which led to the Capture of a Ship ...... 

C. Broughton, Esq. to be paid to Danish 
Fishermen, who had been interrupted in 
their fishery .. ..cccsvoevereretesevce 

F. de Tastet, to be paid to Messrs. Holmes and 
Hudson, forthe loss of a Cargo captured and 
condemned on board the American Ship 
Kitty, and Hannah at Cape Nicola Mole .. 

Lord Keith, to complete the payment for 
Damages incurred against him by the de- 
tention of the American Ship Argonaut at 
the Cape of Good Hope .escecnsvecccess 

Lord Paulet, Reimbursement of a Sum paid 
by him to the Claimants of the Ship Astrea, 
detained by Wim  ..c.vecovsiebucesedeces 

Messrs. Prinsep and Saunders, Compensation 
for the loss of their Ship the Justina, in 
consequence of its having been employed 
in the Public Service 00. cess ssccccce 

S.H.Pellew, Reward for the Seizure of a Ship 

Lieutenant Governor Browne, Gratuity for 
seizing the Brig Hannah, on a voyage 
from Bourdeaux to Philadelphia .....00« 

Representatives of R, H. Cox,.Do....Do... 


a $. 
269,789 17 


21,610 0 


1,378 8 
70. 0 


1,171 15 


1,104 6 
200 0 


164 13 


13,569 | 


73 10 


2,273 
1,000 9 


is) 


12 10 


0 
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2,558,261 


171,500 























viii Ixix] PARL, ACCOUNTS.— Droits of Admiralty. [Ixx 
Dates b AF ; 
of Warrants. 
— “es Gn tired. é. 
7199. Mar. 14. |Rev. W. B. Daniels, Reward for giving in- 
formation relative to an illegal capture... 575 «4 10 
1800. Nov. 7. |Ditto.......-Ditt0...scccoDdittO ccce. cane 3,522 3.5 
1801. Jan. 23. |R,. Thatcher, Gratuity for evidence given by 
him relative to an illegal capture ........ 8713 17 
— May 15. | Rev. W. B. Daniels, Expences in procuring 
the Condemnation of a Ship and Cargo .. 1,000 0 O 
1803. April 12. | Messrs. Francis Arnold and Ward, Reward 
for the Seizure of a Ship........ccee sees 105 0 0 
1805. Mar. 28. | J. Friend, Reward forscizing a French Vessel 400 0 0 
— May 13. | J. E. de Sutter, Grant of Proceeds of Property 
BElOngine COIN «oo sacdecccdadaccsces 405 18 2 
— Sept. 30. |S. Bayler and T. Hunt, Reward for seizing 
the Ship Themas in the River Shannon....° 1,000 0 0 
1806. July 3. |E, Van Harthals, Grant of the Proceeds of 
Goods on board sundry Dutch West India 
Ships, for the use of the Owners ....-.-- 1,856 16 11 
DENG cc cscviacnaceb i aondsusdenecs 1,024 11 2 
Ditto. os neper coca DittOicess coeces =e 236 11 2 
DUO voncladentaaetitOl coccecetnene 5010 2 
PG dighasdeas ciel osnsnsescs ° 118 5 5 
| CF CS) ) (1 7) aes 1,852 10 2 
— Aug. 29. | W. Davies, for seizing aShip .....se02.ee. 52 10 0 
1899. Dec, 21. | Mr. Lee for Giovanni Casimacick, for Wages, 
&c. due to the Crew of the Ragusan Ship 
TRVIMENO? Tuecectea daca cues cadcaddece sa 849 19 10 
1806. Aug. 21, |C. Anderson, Esq. Compensation for the loss 
of the Ship Lapwing, captured by the 
Spaniards the day after Hostilities should 
have ceased, but ordered to be restored, 
which was not effected before the re. 
commencement of Hostilities.... seeesees 15,865 6 6 
1805. June 20. | Messrs. Troughton and Constable, Reward 
for'seizing a French Vessel .esccecscees 5210 0 
1800. Aug. 28. | J. S. ¥. Ryba, for Goods claimed by him.... 900 0 O 
1805. June 20, | Messrs. Hardess, Mantz, and Co.Grant of Pro- 
ceeds of Cotton, for the use of the Owner. 563 2 11 
1808. Oct. 20. | Execitors of the late M. Burke, Grant of one 
Moiety of the Ship de Faam ......2ee5e 449 15 9 
1809. Jan. 24. | J. D. Rucker, Grant of Proceeds of the Ship 
Flora, on account of the Owners .... .. 658 18 1 
1805. Jan. 1. | Indemnification to sundry Commanders, on 
account of: Ships carried into Cape Nicola 
Mole, and illegally condemned ....--.. 54,921 8 9 
425,687 
ToTay PayMenrTs out of Net Procecds ..sesecsoek 6,188,438 





acim , re —=——==——==s 
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LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS, 


Passed in the Fourth Session of the Fourth Parliament of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland—50th of George IIT. 





1. An Act for continuing to his Majesty certain 
duties on Malt, Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, 
in Great Britain; and on Pensions, Oilices, 
and Personal Estates in England ; for the 
service of the year 1810. 


2. Act for raising the sum of 10,500,000/. by 
Exchequer Bills, for the service of Great 
Britain for the year 1810. 


3. Act for. raising the sum of 1,500,000/. by 
Exchequer Bills, for the service of Great 
Britain, for the year 1810. 


4, Act to indemnify such persons in the United 
Kingdom as have omitted to qualify them- 
selves for Offices and Employments, and for 
extending the times limited for those pur- 
poses respectively, until the 25th day of 
March 1811; and to permit such persons 
in Great Britain as have omitted to make 
and file Affidavits of the Execution of In- 
dentures of Clerks to Attorneys and Solici- 
tors, to make and file the same on or before 
the 1st day of Hilary Term 1811. 


5. Act to prohibit the Distillation of Spirits 
from Corn or Grain io Great Britain for a 
limited time; and to continue, until four 
months after the expiration of such prohibi- 
tion, an act of the last session of parliament, 
to suspend the Importation of British or Irish- 
made Spirits into Great Britain or Ireland 
respectively. 


6. Act to enable his royal highness George 
Prince of Wales, to grant leases of ceriatu 
lands and premises called Prince’s Mea- 
dows, in the parish of Lambeth, in the coun- 
ty of Surrey, parcel of his said royal high. 
ness’s Duchy of Cornwall, for the purpose of 
building thereon. 


7. Act for punishing Matiny and Desertion ; 
and for the better payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 


8. Act for settling and securing a certain an- 
nuity on Viscount Wellington and tie two 
next persons to whom the title of Viscount 
Wellington shall descend, in consideration of 
his eminent services. 


9. Act to continue, until the 25th day of March 
1811, so much of an Act ef the 47th year of 
majesty, as allows a Bounty on British Plan- 
tation Raw Sugar exported. 


40. Act for making perpetual certain of the 
Provisions of an Act of the fifth year of King 
George the first, for preventing the clandes- 
tine running of uncustomed Goods, and for 
preventing Frauds relating to the Customs, 





11. Act to continue, until the 25th day of 
March 1815, several Laws relating to the 
encouragement of the’ Greenland Whale 


Fisheries. 


12. Act to continue, until the twenty-fifth day 
of March 1812, an Act made in the forty sixth 
year of his present me ag for perinitting 
the Importation of Masts, Yards, Bowsprits, 
and Timber for Naval Purposes from the 
British Colonies in North America, duty 
free. 


13. Act to continue an Act, made in the forty- 
fourth year of his present Majesty, for per- 
mitting the Exportation of Salt from the port 
of Nassau in the Island of New Providence, 
the port of Exuma and the port of Crooked 
Island in the Bahama Islands, in American 
ships coming in ballast; and to amend and 
continue an Act made in the forty-eighth 
year of his present Majesty, for permitting 
Sugar and Coffee to be exported from his Ma- 
jesty's Colonies or Plantations to any Port ia 
Europe to the Suuthward of Cape Finisterre, 
and Corn to be imported from such Port, and 
from the Coast of Africa, into the said Colo» 
nies and plantations, until the twenty-fifth 
day of March 1813. 


14. Act for tho regulation of his majesty's 
Royal Marine Forces while on store. 


15. Act to grautto his Majesty Duties upon 
Spirits made or distilled ia Ireland from 
Corn; to allow certain drawbacks on the 
Exportation thereof; to make further regu- 
lations for the encouragemeut of Licensed 
Distillers ; and for amending the laws rela- 
ting to the Distillery in Ireland. 


16. Act for further continuing, until the twenty- 
fifth day of March 1811, an act of the forty- 
first year of his present Majesty, fur prohibi- 
ting the Exportation from Ireland, and for 
permitting the Importation into Ireland, 
iuty-free, of Corn and other Provisions, 


17. Act to continue, until the 25th day of- 
March 1811, an Act for regulating the draw- 
backs and bounties on the exportation of 
Sugar from Ireland. 


18. Act for further continuing, until the 25th 
day of March 1811, certain bounties and 
drawbacks onthe Exportation of Sugar from 
Great Britain ; and for suspending the Coun- 
tervailing duties and bounties on Sugar 
when the duties imposed by an act of the 
46th year of his present Majesty shall be sus- 
pended. 





— § ee et et ellie 


s-s Sey 
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19. Act for further continuing, until the 25th 
day of March 1811, an act made in the 39th 
year of his present Majesty, for prohibiting 
the Exportation from and permitting the Im- 
ortation to Great Britain of Corn, and for 
allowing the Importation of other articles 
of provision, without payment of duty. 
90. Act for removing doubts as to the power 
of appointing Superintendants of Quarantine, 
and their Assistants. 


93, Act for armending and continuing so 


amended, »ntil the 25th day of March 1812, 
an act of th. 45th year of ius present Majesty, 
for consolidating and extending the several 
Laws in force, for allowing the Importation 
and Exportatioa of certain Goods and Mer- 
chandizt mto aud from certain Ports in the 
West Indies. 


92. Act for authorizing the Lords Commis- 
sioners ot the Treasury to purchase certain 
Quays withio the Port of London. 


93. Act for granting Annuities to discharge 
certain Exchequer Bills. 


94. Aci to amend an Act, passed in the last 
Session »f Parliament, for completing the 
Mentia of Great Britain; and to make fur- 
ther provision for completing the said 
Milita. 


95, Act to amend several Acts, relating to the 
Local Militia of Great Britain. 

96. Act for granting a duty on Foreign Plain 
Linen taken out of warehouse and exported 
to Foreiga Parts. 


47. Act to continue until the 25th day of 
March 1851, certain Acts made in the Par- 
liament of Ireland, for the better regulation 
of the Sitk manufacture, 


98. Act for increasing the Rates of Subsistence 
to be paid to Innkeepers and others on quar- 
tering Soldiers. 


99. Act to amend an Act of the last Session of 
Parliament, for amending the Irish Road 
Acts. 


30. Act to regulate the Fees payable to Coro- 
ners ia Freland, upon holding [uquisitions. 


34. Act for augmenting the Salaries of the Lords 

‘ of Session, Lords Commissioners of Jus- 
ticiary, and Barons. of Exchequer im Scotland, 
and Judges in Ireland. 


38. Act to repeal certain varts of several Acts 
of the Parliament of Ireland, so far.as relates 
to the limiting the Number of Persons to be 


carried by Stage Coaches or other Carriages ; | 


for enacting other limitations in liew there- 
of; and for other purposes relating thereto. 


33. Act for enabling Tenants in Tait and for 
Life, and also Ecclesiastical Persons, to grant 
Land for the purpose of endowing Schools ia 
Ireland, 


LIST OF PUBLIC ACTS PASSED 50 GEO. III. 
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34. Act for allowing the Exportation of British 
and Irish made Malt from one part of the 
United Kingdom to the other. 


35. Act for altering the mode of collecting the 
duty on Insurances against Loss by Fire, 
upon property in his majesty’s islands and 
possessions in the West Indies, and elsewhere 
beyond the seas; and for exempting certain 
Bonds and Receipts from Stamp Duty, for 
‘giving relief in certain cases of Stamps 
spoiled or misused, and for explaining part of 
an Act passed in the 48th year of his ma- 
jesty’s reign, for granting Stamp Duties in 
Great Britain. 


36. Act for granting Annuities to discharge an 
additional number of Exchequer Bills, 


37. Act for enabling his Majesty to settle an 
Annuity on his serene highness the Duke of 
Brunswick Wolfenbuttel. 


38. Act to extend the provisions of an act 
passed in the 48th year of bis present ma- 
jesiy’s reign, intituled, ‘An Act to permit 
certain Goods imported mto Ireland to be 
warehoused or secured without the Duties 
due on the Importation thereof being first 
paid,’ and to amend the same. 


39. Act for repaying in certain cases the Duty 
paid on the Export of Foreign Plain Linen. 


4. Act for dicontinsing the bounty on Ex- 
portation of Oil of Vitriol, and allowing a 
drawback of a proportion of the duties paid 
on the Importation of Foreign Brimstone 
used in making Oil of Vitriol. 


41. Act for placing the Duties of Hawkers and 
Pedlars under the management of the Com- 
missioners of Hackney Coaches. 


42. Act for consolidating the Duties of Cus- 
tons for the Isle of Man, and for placing the 
same under the management of the Commis- 
sioners of Customs in England. 


43. Act for maintaining and keeping in repair, 
Roads made and Bridges built in Scotland, 
under the authority uf the Parliamentary 
Commissioners for Highland Roads and 
Bridges. 


44. Act to previde for a durable allowancé of 
Superannuation to the Officers of Excise in 
Scotland, under certain restrictions, 


45. Act for raising the sum of 12,000,000/. by 
way of Annuities. 


46. Act for encouraging the consumption of 
Malt Liquor in Ireland. Sarg 


47. Act to extend and amend the provisions of 
an Aet made in the 37th year of his present 
Majesty, for the Retief and Maintenance of 
Insolvent Debtors detained in Prison in 
Ireland. 


48. Actto repeal Three Acts, made in the 8th, 
30th, and 46th years of his present Majesty, 
for limiting the number of persons to be car- 

4 » 
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ried on the Oatside of Stage Coaches or other 
Carriages, and to enact other regulations 
for carrying the objects of the said acts into 
effect. 


49. Act to amend the Laws for the Relief of 
the Poor, so far as relate to the examining 
and allowing the Accounts of Churchwardens 
and Overseers by Justices of the Peace. 


50. Act to explain and amend an Act made in 

. the last Session of Parliament, relating to the 
Relief and Employment of the Poor, so far 
as relates to the more effectual carrying the 
same into execution; and to extend the 
provisions thereof to Parishes which shall 

‘ not have adopted the provisions of an Act 
of the 22nd year of his present majesty, for 
the better Relief and Employment of the 
Poor. 


51. Act to repeal somuch of an Act, passed in 
the 7th year of King James the first, as re- 
lates to the Punishment of Women delivered 
of Bastard Children; and to make other 
provisions in lieu thereof. 


52. Actto amend so much of an Act, passed in 
the eighth and ninth year‘of King William 
the Third, as requires poor persons receiv- 
ing Alms to wear Badges, 


53. Act for preventing Frauds relating to the 
Exportation of British and Irish made Malt 
from one part of the United Kingdum to 

_ the other, 


54. Act to revive end continue, until the 25th 
day of March 1811, an act of the 39th year 
of bis present Majesty, for the more effectual 
Encouragement of the British Fisheries. 


55. Act to prohibit the Importation of Italian 
Silk Crapes and Tiffanies, and to increase 
the shares of seizures payable to officers in 
respect of Foreign wrought Silks and foreign 
manufactured Leather Gloves, 


56. Act to explain and amend an Act passed in 
the last Session of Parliament, for continuing 
and making perpetual several Dutics of One 

’ Shilling and Sixpenee in the Pound, repealed 
by an act of thelast Session of Parliament.on 
Offices and Employ:nents of Profit, and on 
Annuities, Pensions and Stipends, 


57 Act to revive and continue until the 25th 
day of March 1815, an Act of the 23rd year 
of his present Majesty, for the more effectual 
Encouragement of the Manufacture of Flax 
and Cotton in Great Britain. 


58. Act to amend several Acts for the Redemp- 
tion and Sale of the Land Tax. 


59. Act for more effectually preventing the 

- Embezzlement of Money or Securities for 
Money belonging to the Public, by any Col- 
lector, Receiver, or other person entrusted 
with the receipt, care, or management 
thereof. f 


60. Act. for permitting the Exportation to 
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Newfoundland of Foreign Salt, Duty free, 
from the Import Warehouses at the Port of 
Bristol; and for repealing so muchof an Act 
of the last Session as allows Salt, the pro- 
duce of any part of Europe South of Cape 
Finisterre, to be shipped in any Port of 
Europe direct to certain Ports in North 
America, 


61. Act for making Sugar and Coffee, of 
Guadaloupe, Saint Eustatia, Saint Martin, 
and Saba, liable to the same Duty on Impor- 
tation as Sugar and Coffee, not of the Bri- 
tish Plantations. 


62. Act for the more effectual prevention of 
Smuggling in the Isle of Man. 


63. Act to enable his Majesty to authorize 
the Exportation of the Machinery necessary 
for erecting a Mint in the Brazils. 


64. Act to permit the removal of Goods, 
Wares, and Merchandise, from the Port in 
Great Britain where first warehoused, to any 
other warehousing Purt for the purpose of 
Exportation. 


65. Act for uniting the Offices of Surveyor 
General of the Land Revenues of the Crown, 
and Surveyor General of his Majesty’s 
Woods, Forests, Parks, and Chases. 


66. Act to authorise the Judge Advocate Ge- 
neral to send and. receive Letters and 
Packets free from the Duty of Postage. 


67. Act for the better Preservation of Heath 
Fowl common!y called Black Game, in the 
counties of Somerset and Devon. 


68. Act for raising the sum of 1,400,0002. by 
way of Annuities for the service of Ireland, 


69. Act for raising the sum of 6,000,000/. by 
Exchequer Bills, for the service of Great 
Britain, for the year 1810. 


70. Act to enable the Commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury to issue Exchequer Bills, 
on the Credit of such Aids or Supplies as 
have been or shall be granted by Parlia- 
ment for the service of Great Britain, for the 
year 1810. 


71. Act for appropriating Part of the Surplus 
of the Stamp Duties granted in the forty- 
eighth yar of his present Majesty, for de- 
fraying the Charges of the Loan made and 
Stock created in the present session of Par- 
liament. 


72. Act for improving and completing the 
Harbour on the north side of the Hill of 
Howth near Dublin, and rendering it a fit 
situation for his Majesty’s Packets. 


78. Act to alter, explain, and amend the Laws 
now in force respecting the Trade of Bakers, 
residing out of the City of London or the 
Liberties thereof, or beyond ten miles of the 
Royal Exchange. 


74, Act to grant to his Majesty certain addi- 
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tional Duties upon Letters and Packets sent 
by the Post within Ireland. 


75. Act to grant to his Majesty an additional 
Duty on Dwelling-Houses in Ireland, in re- 
spect of the Windows or Lights therein. 


76. Act to repeal certain Duties under the 
care of the Commissioners for managing the 
Stamp Duties in Ireland, and to grant new 
and additional Duties, and to amend the 
Laws relating to the Stamp, Duties in Ire- 
land. 

77. Act for imposing additional Duties of 
Customs on certain Species of Wood im- 
ported into Great Britain, 


78. Act to repeal an Act made in the forty- |. 


seventh year of his present Majesty, for 
suppressing Insurrection, and preventing the 
Disturbances of the Public Peace in Ire- 
land. 


79. Act for regulating the continuance of Li- 
cences for distilling Spirits from Sugar in the 
Lowlands of Scotland. 


30. Act for reviving and further continuing 
until the 25th day of March, 1811, several 
Laws for allowing the Importation of certain 
Fish from Newfoundland and the coast of 
Labrador, and of certain Fish from parts of 
the coast of his Majesty’s North American 
Colonies, and for granting Bounties thereon. 


81. Act to continue until the first day of Au- 
gust, 1811, certain Acts for appointing Com- 
missioners to enquire into the Fees, Gratui- 
ties, Perquisites, and Emoluments received 
in several Public Offices in Ireland, to exa- 
mine into any Abuses which may exist in 
the same, and into the mode of receiving, 
collecting, issuing, and accounting for Public 
Money in Ireland. 


82. Act to amend the Laws relative to the 
Sale of Flax Seed and Hemp Seed in Ire- 
land. 


83, Act to repeal several Acts respecting the 
Woollen Manufacture, and fur indemnifying 
persons liable to any penalty for having acted 
contrary thereto. 


84. Act for augmenting Parochial Stipends, in 
certain Cases, in Scotland. 


85. Act to regulate the taking of Securities in 
all Offices, in respect of which Security ought 
to be given; and for avoiding the Grant of 
all such Offices, in the event of such Secu- 
rity not being given within a time to be li- 
mited after the Grant of such Office. 


86. Act to amend two Acts passed in the 

' thirty-ninth and forty-third years of his pre- 
sent Majesty, for regulating the manner in 
which the East India Company shall hire and 
take up Ships. 


87. Act to amend two Acts, relating to the 
raising Men for the Service of the East India 
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Company; and the Quartering and Billetting 
such Men; and to Trials by Regimental 
Courts Martial. 


88. Act to make provisions for a limited time 
respecting certain Grants of Offices. 


89. Act for defraying, until the 25th day of 
March, 1811, the Charge of the Pay and 
Cloathing of the Militia of Ireland, and for 
making Allowances in certain Cases to-Sub- 
aitern Ovlicers of the said Militia. during 
Peace. 


90. Act for defraying the Charge of the Pay 
and Clothing of. the Militia and Local Mili- 
tia in Great Britain for tae year 1810. 


91. Act to’ revive and continue, until the 25th 
day of March, 1811, and amend so much of 
an Act made in the thirty-ninth and fortieth 
year of his present Majesty, as grants cer- 
tain Allowances to Adjutants and Serjeant 
Majors of the Militia of England disembo- 
died under an Act of the same session of 
Parliament. 


92. Act for making Allowances in certain 
Cases to Subaltern Officers of the Militia ia 
Gieat Britain, while disembodied. 


93. Act for the improving and completing the 
Harbour of Holyhead, in the Isle of Anglesea. 


94. Act for granting to his Majesty a Sum of 
Money to be raised by Lotteries. 


95. Act to enable the Corporation for pre- 
serving and improving the Port of Dyblin, to 
erect, repair, and maintain Lighthouses 
round the Coasts of Ireland, and to raise a 
Fund for defraying the Charge thereof. 


96. Act to amend an Act passed in this ses- 
sion of Parliament, intituled, ‘An Act for 
‘ increasing the Rates of Subsistence to be 
* paid to Innkeepers and others, on quarter- 
‘ ing Soldiers.’ 


97. Act to continue until the fifth day of July, 
1811, and to amend several Acts for grant- 
ing certain Rates and Duties, and for al- 
lowing certain Drawbacks and Bounties on 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandise imported 
into and exported from Ireland ; and to grant 
to his Majesty until the said fifth day of 
July, 1811, certain new and additional Du- 
ties on the Importation, and to allow Draw- 
backs on the Exportation of certain Goods, 
Wares, and Merchandise into and from Ire- 
land. 


98. Act for raising the sum of 216,000/. by 
Treasury Bills for the service of Ireland for 
the year 1810. 


99. Act to amend the several Acts relating to 
the making -of Malt, and the granting of 
Permits and Certificates, and the Regula- 
tions of Braziers, and of persons employing 
more than one Still in Ireland. 
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100. Act for respiting certain Fines imposed 
on Stills in Ireland. 


101. Act for confirming an Agreement for the 
Purchase of the Prisage and Butlerage of 
Wines in Ireland, entered into by the Com- 
missioners of bis Majesty’s Treasury in Ire- 
land, and the right honourable Walter Earl 
of Ormonde and Ossary and his Trustees, in 
pursuance of an Act made in the forty-sixth 
year of his present Majesty’s reign. 


102, Act for the more effectually preventing 
the administering and taking of unlawful 
Oaths in Ireland ; and for the protection of 
Magistrates and Witnesses in criminal 
cases, 


103. Act for repealing the several Laws re- 
lating to Prisons in Treland, and for re- 
enacting such of the provisions thereof as 
have been found useful, with Amendments. 


104. Act for altering the amount of certain 
Duties of Assessed Taxes granted by an Act 
passed in the forty-eighth year of his present 
Majesty’s reign, and for granting to his Ma- 
jesty certain other Duties of Assessed Taxes 
on the articles therein mentioned. 


105, Act to regulate the manner of making 
Surcharges of the Duties of Assessed Taxes, 
and of the Tax upon the Profits arising from 
Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices, 
and for amending the Acts relating to the 
said Duties respectively. 

406. Act for regulating the manner of assess- 
ing Lands in certain cases to the Doties 
arising from the Profits of Property, Profes- 
sions, Trades and Offices, and for giving re- 
lief from the said Duties on occasion of 
losses in other cases therein mentioned. 


107. Act to regulate the Examination and Pay- 
ment of Assignments for Cloathing of his Ma- 
jesty’s Farces. 

108. Act to amend and enlarge the powers of 
an Act passed in the second year of his pre- 
sent Majesty, forthe encouragement of the 
Fisheries of this Kingdom, and the protec- 
tion of the persons employed therein. 

109. Act to continue for two years, and 
from thence until the end of the then next 
session of Parliament, and amend an Act 
roade in the forty-seventh year of his present 
Majesty, for the preventing improper per- 
sons from having Arms in Ireland. 
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110. Act to allow, until the first day of Au- 
gust, 1811, the bringing of Coals, Culm and 
Cinders to London and Westminster by In- 
Jand Navigation. 


111. Act to limit the amount of Pensions to 
be granted out of the Civil List of Scotland. 


112. Act for abridging the Form of extracting 
Decrees of the Court of Session in Scotland, 
and for the regulation of certain parts of the 
proceedings of that Court. 


113. Act for enabling his Majesty to raise the 
Sum of 3,000,000/. for the service of Great 
Britain. 


114. Act for granting to his Majesty a Sum of 
Money, to be raised by Exchequer Bills, and 
to be advanced and applied in the manner 
and upon the terms therein mentioned, for 
the relief of the United Company of Mer- 
chants of England trading to the East Indies, 


115. Act for granting to his Majesty certain 
Sums of Money out of the Consolidated 
Fund of Great Britain, and for applying cer- 
tain Monies therein mentioned, fur the Ser- 
vice of the year 1810 ; and for further appro- 
priating the Supplies granted in this session 
of Parliament. 


116. Act to extend and amend the term and 
provisions of an Act of the thirty-ninth and 
fortieth year of his present Majesty, for the 
better Preservation of Timber in the New 
Forest, in the County of Southampton, and 
for ascertaining the Boundaries of the said 
Forest, and of the Lands of the Crown within 
the same. 


117. Act to direct that Accounts of Increase 
and Diminution of Public Salaries, Pensions, 
and Allowances, shall be annually laid before 
Parliament, and to regulate and cuntroul the 
granting and paying of such Salaries, Pen- 
sions, and Allowances. 


118. Act for regulating the Offices of Registrars 
of Admiralty and Prize Courts. 


119. Act for further amending and enlarging 
the powers of an Act of the forty-sixth year 
of his present Majesty, for consolidating and 
rendering more effectual the several Acts for 
the Purchase of Buildings, and further Im- 

_provement of the Streets and Places near to 
Westminster Hall and the two Houses of 
Parliament. 
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PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 





First REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON PROCEEDINGS RELATIVE 
to Sin Francis Burpetr.—Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 


printed, 11th May 1810. 


The Strect Committee appointed to 
consider of the Proceedings had, and 
to be had, with reference to the se- 
veral Papers signed “ Francis Bur- 
dett ;’—the Contents of which re- 
lated to his being apprehended and 
committed to the Tower of London, 
and which Papers were communi- 
cated to the House, by Mr. Speaker, 
upon the 13th and 17th days of April 
last ;—and to report such facts, as 
they may think necessary, together 
with their opinion thereupon, from 
time to time, to the House ;—And to 
whom the matters stated by the Ser- 
jeant at Arms attending the House, 
and the Process served upon him in 
an Action at Law by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett ;—and also the Summons served 
on Mr. Speaker, and the Notice of 
Declaration delivered to the Serjeant 
at Arms, at the Suit of the said Sir 
Francis Burdett ; were referred ;—— 
Have, pursuant tothe Orders of the 
House, with all dispatch, considered 
the Matters referred tu them; and 
have agreed to the following Report. 


It appears to your Committee, after re- 
ferring to the order of the House of the 
5th day of April last, for the commitment 
of sir Francis Burdett to the Tower; the 
warrants of the Speaker for that purpose ; 
the letter of sir F. Burdett to the Speaker, 
dated the 17th day of April last; the Re- 
port and examination of the Serjeant at 
Arms, touching his proceedings in the ex- 
ecution of such warrants ; the notices to 
the Speaker referred to your Committee ; 
the demand made upon the Serjeant at 
Arms of a copy of the warrant under 
which he arrested sir Francis Burdett ; 
the writ served upon the Serjeant, and the 
summons served upon the Speaker, and 
the notice of declaration filed against the 
Serjeant; which said notices, demand, 
writ and summons, are all at the suit or on 
behalf of the said sir F. Burdett, and all 
bear the name of the same solicitor, John 
Ellis ;—That the said proceedings have 
been brought against the Speaker, and 
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the Serjeant, on account of what was done 
by them respectively in obedience to the 
order of the House ; and for the purpose 
of bringing into question, before a court 
of law, the legality of the proceedings of 
the House in ordering the commitment of 
sir- F. Burdett, and of the conduct of the 
Speaker, and the Serjeant, in obedience to 
that order. 

1.—Your Committee, not, in conse- 
quence of any doubt upon the question so 
imtended to be raised, but for the purpose 
of collecting into one view such prece- 
dents of the proceedings of the House 
upon cases of breach of privilege as might 
afford light upon this important subject, 
have in the first place examined the jour- 
nals, with relation to the practice of the 
House in commitment of persons, whether 
members or others, for breaches of pri- 
vilege, by offensive words or writings de- 
rogatory to the honour and character of 
the House, or of any of its members; and 
they have found numerous instances, in 
the history of parliament, so far as the 
journals extend, of the frequent, uniform, 
and uninterrupted practice of the House 
of Commons to commit to different cus- 
todies, persons whom they have adjudged 
guilty of a breach of their privileges by 
so offending. 

The statement of these precedents, 
which establish the law of parliament 
upon this point by the usage of parlia- 
ment: the utility of such law, and the 
necessity which exists for its continuance, 
in order to maintain the dignity and in- 
dependence of the House of Commons ; 
its analogy to the acknowledged powers 
of courts of justice, and the recognition of 
such right in various instances, by legal 
authorities, by judicial decisions, and by 
the other branch of the legislature; as 
well as the invariable assertion and main- 
tenance of it by the House of Commons, 
are topics which may be reserved for a 
further Report. And although there are 
some instances in which the House has 
thought proper to direct prosecutions for 
such offences, yet the Committee confi- 
dently state that the more frequent prae- 
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tice of the House, at all times, has been 
to vindicate its own privileges by its own 
authority. 

2.—The subject which appears to your 
Committee to press most urgently for an 
immediate Report, is, The state of the 
law and the practice of the House in cases 
either of criminal prosecution or civil ac- 
tion against any of its members, for any 
thing spoken or done in the House of Com- 
mons ; or for any proceeding against any 
of its officers or other persons acting under 
its authority. 

The principal instances to be found 
under this head arose out of those proceed- 
ings which, in the time of Charles 1, 
Charles 2, and James 2, were instituted by 
the officers of the crown, in derogation of 
the rights and privileges of the Commons 
of England. Those proceedings were re- 
sisted, and resented by the House of Com- 
mons ; were condemned by the whole le- 
gislature, as utterly and directly contrary 
to the known laws and statutes and free- 
dom of this realm; and led directly to 
the declaration of the Bill of Rights, 
« That the freedom of speech, and debates 
*‘ or proceedings in parliament, ought not 
**to be impeached or questioned in any 
“court or place out of parliament ;”’— 
and your Committee have no hesitation in 
siating, that this article in the Bill of 
Rights extendsas clearly to actions or in- 
dictments brought or prosecutions by in- 
dividuals, as to informations or other pro- 
ceedings directly instituted by the autho- 
tity of the crown. 

The law of parliament on this subject, 
so far as relates to words spoken in par- 
liament, was legislatively declared ina 
statute to be found in the parliament roll 
ofthe 4th of Henry 8: By that act, the 
rights. and privileges of free speech in 
parliament are established, and a special 
action is given in favour of the party in- 
jured by any action brought against him 
for words spoken in parliament. And, 
from this statute, it appears that parlia- 
ment at that time, when the case occurred 
which seemed to shew the expediency of 
legislative provision to give fuller force 
and protection to its privileges, made it 
the subject of such provision. 

In the 5th of Charles 1, an information 
was filed against sir J. Elliot, Denzel 
Holles, esq. and Benjamin Valentine, for 
their speeches and conduct in the House 
of Commons; judgment was given against 
them in the King’s bench, they were sen- 
tenced toimprisonment, and were fined : 
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In the parliament which met in 1640 the 
House of Commons, aftera Report made 
of the state of the cases of Mr. Holles and 
the rest of the imprisoned members, in 
the 3d of Charles, came to several resolu- 
tions ; by which they resolved, That these 
proceedings were against the law and pri. 
vilege of parliament ; and condemned the 
authors and actors in them as_ persons 
guilty of a breach of the privilege of par- 
liament. 2 Com. Jour. July 6 and 8, 
1641. State Trials, vol. 7 p. 242. 

In the reign of Charles 2, these pro- 
ceedings were again taken into considera- 
tion; and the House of Commons came 
to several resolutions. On the 12th of 
November, 1667, they resolved, That the 
act of Parliament in the 4th year of the 
reign of Henry 8, above referred to, is a 
declaratory law of the ancient and neces- 
sary rights and privileges of Parliament. 
On the 23rd of November, 1667, they re. 
solved, That the Judgment above referred 
to against sir J. Elliot, D. Holles, and B, 
Valentine, esquires, in the King’s Bench, 
was an illegal Judgment ; and on the 7th 
of December, 1667, they desired the con- 
currence of the Lords. The Lords on the 
12th of December agreed with the Com- 
mons in these votes. 

Your Committee next refer to the case 
of sir William Williams; the’ detail of 
which they proceed to insert from the Re- 
port of a former Committee of this House. 

‘The case of sir William Williams, 
‘ against whom after the dissolution of the 
‘ Parliament held at Oxford, an informa- 
‘ tion was brought by the Attorney Geue- 
‘ral, in the King’s Bench, in Trin. Term, 
‘ 36 Car. 2, for a misdemeanor, for having 
‘ printed the information against Thomas 
‘ Dangerfield, which he had ordered to be 
‘ printed when he was Speaker, by Order 
‘of the House. Judgment passed against 
‘him on this information in the second 
‘ year of king James the 2nd. This pro- 
‘ ceeding the Convention Parliament deem- 
‘ed so great a grievance, and so high an 
‘ infringement of the rights of Parliament, 
‘ that it appears to your Committee to be 
‘the principal, if not the sole. object of 
‘ the first part of the eighth head of the 
‘means used by king James to subvert 
‘ the laws and liberties of this kingdom, as 
‘set forth in the declaration of the two 
‘ Houses ; which will appear evident from 
‘the account given in the Journal, 8th 
‘ February, 1688, of the forming of that 
‘declaration; the eighth head of which 
‘was at first conceived in these words; 
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‘viz. “By causing informations to be 
«brought and prosecuted in the court of 
« King’s Bench, for matters and causes 
« cognizable only in Parliament, and by 
«divers other arbitrary andillegal courses.” 

February 11, 1688. “ To this article 
«the Lords disagreed ; and gave for a 
«reason, Because they do not fully ap- 
« prehend what is meant by it, nor what 
« instances there have been of it ;| which 
« therefore they desire may be explained, 
«if the House shall think fit to insist fur- 
« ther on it.” 

February 12, 1688. «The House dis- 
“agree with the Lords in their amend- 
«ment of leaving out the eighth article. 
« But in respect of the liberty given by 
«the Lords in explaining that matter ; 
« Resolved, That the words do stand in 
“this manner: By prosecutions in the 
« court of King’s Bench for matters and 
“causes cognizable only in Parliament, 
«and by divers other arbitrary and illegal 
“ courses.’ ¢ By which amendment your 
‘Committee observes, that the House 
‘ adapted the article more correctly to the 
‘case they had in view; for the informa- 
‘tion was filed in king Charles the 2nd’s 
‘time; but the prosecution was carried 
‘on, and judgment obtained, in the second 
‘ year of king James.’ 

‘That the meaning of the House should 
‘be made more evident to the Lords, the 
‘House ordered, “ That sir William Wil- 
“ Jiams be added to the managers of the 
“ conference ;” and sir William Williams 
‘the same day reports the conference 
‘with the Lords; and, “ That their lord- 
“ships had adopted the article in the 
“words as amended by the Commons.”’ 
‘And corresponding to this article of 
‘ grievance, is the assertion of the right of 
‘the subject in the ninth article of the de- 
‘claratory part of the billof rights; viz. 
“That the freedom and debates or pro- 
“ ceedings in parliament, ought not to be 
“ impeached or questioned in any court or 
*‘ place out of Parliament.”’ 

‘To which may be added, the latter 
‘ part of the sixth resolution of the excep- 
‘tions to be made in the Bill of Indem- 
‘nity, Journal, vol. x. p. 146, wherein, 
‘ after reciting the surrender of charters, 
‘and the violating the rights and freedoms 
‘of elections, &c. it proceeds in these 
‘words: ‘ And the questioning the pro- 
“ceedings of Parliament, out of Parlia- 
“ment, by declarations, informations or 
“ otherwise, are crimes for which some 
“ persons may be justly excepted out of 
“ the Bill of Indemnity.” 
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On the 11th of June, 1689, the House 
ordered, “ That the Records of the Court 
“of King’s Bench, relating to the pro- 
“ ceedings against William Williams, esq. 
“now sir William Williams, knight and 
“ baronet, late Speaker of this House, be 
* brought into this House, by the Custos 
« Brevium of the said court, on Thursday 
“« morning next.” 

On the 12th of July, “ the Record was 
«read ; and the House thereupon resolv- 
“ed, That the Judgment given in the 
“ court of King’s Bench, in Easter Term 
“ 2 Jac. 2, against William Williams, esq. 
«« Speaker of the House of Commons in the 
« Parliament held at Westminster, 25th 
«* October, 32 Car. 2. for matter done by 
«* Order of the House of Commons, and as 
«« Speaker thereof, is an illegal Judgment, 
“and against the freedom of Parliament. 

«“ Resolved, That a Bill be brought in 
“ to reverse the said Judgment.” 

‘ This bill was twice read, but went no 
‘ further in that session:’—A similar bill 
was in the following session ordered to be 
brought in; and a third bill passed the 
Commons in 1695, and was sent up to the 
House of Lords, but did not proceed there 
to a second reading. 

It appears further, that on the 4th of 
June, 1689, “a petitionof John Topham, 
“ esq. was read; setting forth, That he, 
« being a serjeant at arms, and attending 
« the House in the years 1679 and 1680, 
« when several Orders were mace, and di- 
« rected to the petitioner, for the taking 
“into his custody the several persons of 
« sir Charles Neal, &c. &c.and others, for 
“‘ several misdemeanors by them com- 
«‘ mitted in breach of the privilege of the 
“ House; and after that the Commons 
were dissolved, the said persons being 
resolved to ruin the petitioner, did, in 
Hilary Term, the 33rd or 34th of king 
Charles, sue the petitioner in the King’s 
Bench in several actions of trespass, bat- 
tery and false imprisonment, for taking 
and detainiag them as aforesaid: to 
which actions the petitioner pleaded to 
“the jurisdiction of the court, the said 
several Orders; but such his plea was 
“ over-ruled ; the then judges ruling the 
“ petitioner to plead in chief, and there- 
« upon he pleaded the Orders in bar to 
« the actions: notwithstanding which plea 
« and Orders, the then judges gave judg- 
“ ment against him, &c.”’ 

« Upon the Report from the Committee 
“of Privileges and Elections, to whom 
« this petition of J. Topham was referred, 
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«© the House resolved, That this House 
“doth agree with the Committee, That 
“the judgment given by the court of 
« King’s Bench, Easter Term, 34 Car. 2, 
“‘ regis, upon the plea of John Topham, at 
“‘ the suit of John Jay, to the jurisdiction 
“ of that court; and also the judgments 
“given against the said Mr. Topham, at 
*‘ the suit of Samuel Verdon, &c. are ille- 
«gal, and a violation of the privileges of 
« Parliament, and pernicious to the rights 
“ of Parliament.”” Whereupon it was or- 
dered, “ That sir Francis Pemberton, sir 
« Thomas Jones, and sir Francis Wythens, 
“do attend this House on Wednesday 
“* morning next.” 

“In consequence of this Order, sir 
« Francis Pemberton and sir Tho. Jones, 
** who had been two of the judges of the 
“ court of King’s Bench at the time when 
“the judgment was passed, were heard 
“ in their defence ; and afterwards com- 
“mitted to the serjeant at arms, for their 
“ breach of the privileges of this House, 
“by giving judgment to over-rule the 
“ plea to the jurisdiction of the court of 
“«¢ King’s Bench.” 

Your Committee think it proper to 
state, That sir Francis Pemberton and sir 
Thomas Jones, in defending themselves at 
the bar of this House for their conduct in 
over-ruling the plea to their jurisdiction 
in the actions of Jay v. Topham, &c. de- 
fended the judgment they had given, by 
resting upon the nature of the pleading, 
and not by denying the jurisdiction or 
authority of this Tlouse; and sir Francis 
Pemberton expressly admitted, that for 
any thing transacted in this House, no 
other court had any jurisdiction to hear 
and determine it. 

Your Committee in the next place think 
it expedient to state to the House, that 
there are various instances in which per- 
sons committed by the House of Commons 
have been brought up by Habeas Corpus 
before the judges and courts of common 
law ; and in these cases, upon its appear- 
ing by the return to the Habeas Corpus 
that they were committed under the 
Speaker’s warrant, they have been invaria- 
bly remanded. 

3.—Having stated these instances of the 
manner in which the acts and commit- 
ments of this House have been brought 
into jadgment in other Courts, and the 
consequences of such proceedings; Your 
Committee further think it proper, and in 
some degree connected with this subject, to 
advert to the course which was adopted 
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for staying proceedings in suits brought 
against members and their servants, while 
they were protected from such suits during 
the sitting of parliament. 

The roll of parliament 8 Ed. 2. affords 
the earliest trace which your Committee 
has found upon this subject.* It is a writ 
from.the King confirmatory of the privi- 
lege of being free from suits in time of 
parliament, and is in the following words ; 
« Rex mandavit justiciaries suis ad assisas — 
jurat: &c. capiend. assignat: quod supe. 
sedeant captioni corandem ubi comites ba- 
rones et alii summonati ad parl’regis sunt 
partes quamdiu dictum parliamentum du- 
raverit.” 

There have beer various modes of pro- 
ceeding to enforce this privilege. In 
Dewes’s journal, p. 436. 31 Eliz. 1588— 
1589, Friday 21st of February, your Com- 
mittee find the following entry: “ Upon 
“a Motion made by Mr. Harris, that 
«‘ divers members of this House having 
« writs of Nisi prius brought against them, 
“to be tried at the assizes in sundry 
“ places of this realm to be holden and 
« kept in the circuits of this present vaca- 
“ tion, and that writs of supersedeas might 
« be awarded in those cases in respect of 
« the privilege of this House due and ap- 
pertaining to the members of the same; 
“it is agreed, that those of this House 
“which shall have occasion to require 
“ such benefit of privilege in that behalf, 
“may repair unto Mr. Speaker, to de- 
«clare unto him the state of their cases, 
« and that he, upon his discretion (if the 
“cases shall so require) may direct the 
“ warrant of this House to the lord chan- 
“cellor of England, for the awarding of 
“‘ such writs of supersedeas accerdingly.” 

But the House used to stay also pro- 
ceedings by its own authority ; some- 
times by sending the Serjeant at Arms to 
deliver tle person arrested out of custody ; 
and sometimes by letter from the Speaker 
to the judges before whom the cause was 
to be tried. Of this latter mode of pro- 
ceeding, your Committee find many in- 
stances previous to the 3d of Charles 1. 
Your Committee find a decision + against 
the authority of such a letter, in the court 
of King’s bench, which is reported in the 
marg. of Dyer’s Reports, p. 60 and in 
Latch, pp. 48 & 150. And shortly after 
the refusal by the court of King’s bench 
to notice this letter from the Speaker, the 





* 4 Co. Inst. 24. 
+ Hodges y. Moor, Trin, 3 Car. f. 
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parliament was dissolved. There are, 
however, many other instances of this 
course of proceeding after the restoration, 
and in the instance of lord Newburgh 
(23 February 1669) the House ordered the 
proceedings to outlawry to be staid during 
the sessions, and the record of the exigents 
to be vacated and taken off the file. ix. 
Com. Jour. p. 120. 

The last instance which your Commit- 
tee find of such letters having been 
written, occurs in the lord Bulkeley’s case 
[x. Com. Jour. p. 537.] in 1691, in 
which the Speaker is directed to write 
a letter to the Prothonotary that he do 
not make out, and to the sheriff of the 
county of Pembroke that he do not exe- 
cute any writ, whereby the lord Bul- 
keley’s possessions may be disturbed, until 
Mr. Speaker shall have examined and re- 
ported the matter to the House, and this 
House take further order thereon. By 
the 12 & 13 W. 3. c. 3. this privilege was 
curtailed; and further by Stat. 2 & 3 
Ann; c. 18.~—11 Geo. 2. c. 24.——10 Geo. 
3. c. 50. 

Lord chief justice De Grey says in 
Crosby’s case, “ If a member was arrested 
“before the 12 & 13 W. 3. the method 
“in Westminster hall was to discharge 
“him by writ of privilege under the 
“ great seal, which was in the nature of a 
“supersedeas to the proceeding. The 
“ statute of William has now altered this, 
“and there is no necessity to plead the 
“ privilege of a member of parliament.” 

All these acts merely apply to proceed- 
ings against members in respect of their 
debts and actions as individuals, and not 
in respect of their conduct as members of 
parliament; and therefore they do not 
inany way abridge the ancient law and 
privilege of parliament so far as they re- 
spect the freedom and conduct of members 
of parliament as such, or the protection 
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which the House may give to persons 
acting under its authority. 

4.—Upon the whole, it appears to your 
Committee, that the bringing these 
actions against the Speaker, and the Ser- 
jeant, for acts done in obedience to the 
orders of this House, is a breach of privi- 
leges of this House. 

And it appears, that in the several in- 
stances of actions commenced in breach 
of the privileges of this House, the House 
has proceeded by commitment, not only 
against the party, but against the solicitor 
and other persons concerned in bringing 
such actions ; but your Committee think 
it right to observe, that the commitment 
of such party, solicitor, or other persons, 
would not necessarily stop theproceedings 
in such action. 

That as the particular ground of action 
does not necessarily appear upon the writ 
or upon the declaration, the court before 
which such action is brought cannot stay 
the suit or give judgment against the 
plaintiff, till it is informed by due course 
of legal proceeding that such action is 
brought for a thing done by order of the 
House. 

And it therefore appears to your Com- 
mittee, that even though the House should 
think fit to commit the solicitor or other 
person concerned in commencing these 
actions ; yet it will still be expedient that 
the House should give leave tothe Speaker 
and the Serjeant to appear to the said 
actions, and to plead to the same; for the 
purpose of bringing under the knowledge of 
the court, the authoriiy under which they 
acted; and if the House should agree 
with that opinion, your Committee sub- 
mits to the House, whether it would not be 
proper that directions should be given 
by this House, for defending the Speaker 
and the Serjeant, against the said actions, 





SECOND REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON PROCEEDINGS RELATIVE 
TO Sir Francis BurpETT.—Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, [as amended on Re-commitment| 15th June 1810. 


The Serecr Committee appointed to 
consider of the Proceedings had, and 
to be had, with reference to the se- 
veral Papers signed “ Francis Bur- 
dett ;’”-—the Contents of which relat- 
ed to his being apprehended and com- 
mitted to the Tower of London, and 


which Papers were communicated to 





the House, by Mr. Speaker, upon the 
13th and 17th days of April iast ;— 
and to report such Facts, as they 
may think necessary, together with 
their Opinion thereupon, from time to 
time, to the House ;—And to whom 
the matters stated by the Serjeant at 
Arms attending the House, and the 
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Process served upon him in an Action 
at Law by Sir Francis Burdett ;—and 
also the Summons served on Mr. 
Speaker, and the Notice of Declara- 
tion delivered to the Serjeant at Arms, 
at the Suit of the said Sir Francis Bur- 
dett ; were referred ;—And to whom 
the Report was again re-committed, 
which was made from the said Com- 
mittee ; Have, pursuant to the 





Orders of the House, further con-. 


sidered the Appendix tu the said Re- 
port, and corrected some of the Re- 
ferences to the Authorities therein 
cited ; and have agreed to the follow- 
ing Report : 

Your committee, resuming the con- 
sideration of the principal matters resery- 
ed in their former report, do not think it 
necessary to state all the various prece- 
dents which are to be found of the exer- 
cise of the power of commitment by the 
House of Commons for breaches of privi- 
lege and contempt in general, conceiving 
that to be a power too clear to be called 
in question, and proved, if proof were 
necessary, by the same precedents, which 
they have collecied with a view to the 
point to which they have more immediate- 
ly directed their attention, and which 
precedents are subjoined to their report. 

The cases which your committee have 
selected as most directly connected with 
the subject referred to them, are those of 
commitments for libel, an offence which 
tends to excite popular misapprehension 
and disaffection, endangers the freedom of 
the debates and proceedings in parliament 
and requires the most prompt interposition 
and restraint. The effect of immediate pu- 
nishment and example is required to pre- 
vent the evils necessarily arising from this 
offence, which evil it is obvious would be 
much less effectually guarded against by 
the more dilatory proceedings of the or- 
dinary courts of law; nevertheless upon 
some otcasions the House of Commons 
have proceeded against persons commit- 
ting such offences, by directing prosecu- 
tions, or by addressing his Majesty to 
direct them, as appears by the precedents 
collected in the Appendix. 

From the series of precedents which 
your committee find on your journals, it 
will most clearly appear that the House of 
Commons have treated libels as contempts ; 
that they have frequently punished the 
authors and publishers of them by com- 
mitment, whether those authors and pub- 
lishers were or were not members of the 
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House; and that this power has been 
exercised at all times, as far back as the 
journals afford an opportunity of tracing 
it. And your. committee cannot forbear 
observing, that the precedents subjoined 
to their report establish this law of parlia. 
ment, upon the ground and evidence of an 
immemorial usage, as strong and satisfac. 
tory as would be held sufficient in a court 
of law, for the establishment of any legal 
right. ; 

Your committee also beg leave to ob- 
serve, that the general power of commit. 
ment was solemnly asserted by the House 
of Commons in 1675, and in their resolu- 
tions of 1701; and was also claimed by 
the House of Commons, and admitted by 
the House of Lords in the most explicit 
terms, in the conference between the two 
Houses, in the case of Ashby and White, 
in 1704; although other points arising in 
that case were strongly controverted be- 
tween the two Houses. 

Your committee further state, that it 
has been recognized by legal authority, 
and by the most sclemn decisions of the 
courts of law on various occasions, when- 
ever any question upon it has been brought 
before them : 

By eleven of the judges—in the ease of 
the Aylesbury men. 2 lord Raym. p. 
1105. 3 Wils. p. 205. 

By the court of King’s bench—in Mur- 
ray’s case. 1 Wils. p. 299. 1751. 

By the court of Common Pleas—in the 
case of Brass Crosby. 3 Wils. p. 203. 
1771. 

By the court of Exchequer—in the 
case of Oliver. 1771. 

And that this power of commitment by 
either House of Parliament, was further 
recognized by the court of King’s bench 
in the case of Benjamin Flower, 8 Term 
Reports, p. $23, who had been committed 
by the House of Lords. And your com- 
mittee have not found the authority of a 
single decision to the contrary in any court 
whatever. 

Your committee also beg leave to state, 
that the judges of the common law have 
considered libels upon their courts or the 
proceedings in judicature as contempts, 
and have frequently punished the authors 
and publishers of them by summary com- 
mitment. This appears from various m- 
stances stated in the Appendix which have 
occurred both in courts of law and equity. 

Amongst the judges who have con- 
curred in those decisions, upon the power 
of parliament and of the courts of law and 
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equity to commit for such contempts, are 
to be found lawyers the most distinguished 
for their zealous regard for the liberty of 
the subject, and the most upright, able and 
enlightened men that ever adorned the 
seat of justice; and the doctrines laid 
down by them all coincide with the opi- 
nion solemnly delivered by lord chief 
justice De Grey in Crosby’s case, that the 
power of commitment is “ inherent in the 
« House of Commons froin the very na- 
«ture of its institution, and that they can 
«commit generally for all contempts.”’ 
$ Wils. p. 198. 

Under all these circumstances, your 
Committee can have no hesitation in sub- 
mitting their decided opinion, that the 
power of Commitment for a libel upon the 
House, or upon its members, for or relative 
to any thing said or done therein, is 
essential to the freedom of debate, to the 
independence of Parliament, to the secu- 
rity of the liberty of the subject, and to 
the general preservation of the State. 

This power is in truth part of the funda- 
mental law of Parliament; the law of 
Parliament is the law of the land ; part of 
the lex terrae, mentioned in Magna Charta, 
where it is declared, that “no freeman 
shall be taken or imprisoned but by law- 
ful judgment of his peers, or by the law of 
the land;’’ and it is as much within the 
meaning of these words, ** the law of the 
Jand,” as the universally acknowledged 
power of commitment for contempt by 
the Courts of justice in Westminster Hall, 
which Courts have inherent in them the 
summary power of punishing such con- 
tempts by commitment of the offenders, 
without the intervention ofa jury. 

Your Committee therefore are of opi- 
nion, That this power is founded on the 
clearest principles of expediency and 
right, proved by immemorial usage, recog- 
nized and sanctioned by the highest legal 
authorities, and analogous to the power 
exercised without dispute by Courts of 
justice; that it grew up with our consti- 
tution; that it is established and con- 
firmed as clearly and incontrovertibly as 
any part of the law of the land, and 
is-one of the most important safeguards 
of the rights and liberties of the people. 


APPENDIX. 


AppenpDIx (A.) 
Parcepents of Commitments for Words and 
Publications, Speeches, &c. reflecting on 
the Proceedings of the House. 
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[.— From the beginning of the Journals, to the 
Commonwealth. 


1559.—-Trower.—For ‘contumelious words 
against the House.—To the Serjeant—i Jour. 
59. 

1580.—Hatt, a Member.—For publishing a 
book against the authority of the House.— 
To the Tower, also fined and expelled— 
i Jour. 122, 124, 125, 126, 132. 

1625.—Monracur.—For a great contempt 
against the House for publishing a book 
traducing persons for petitioning the House. 
—To the Serjeant—i Jour. 805, 806. 

1628.— Lewers.—For words spoken against the 
last Parliament.—To the Sérjeant—i Jour. 
922. 

1623.—A.LrEyn.—For a libel on last Parlia- 
ment.—To the Serjeant—i Jour. 925. 

1640.—Prers.—Archdeacon of Bath, for abus- 
ing the last Parliament.—To the Serjeant— 
ii Jour. 63. 

1640.—Preston.—Scandalous words against 
this House.—'l’o the Gatehouse—ii Jour. 71. 


N. B.—The King did not leave London till the 
10th of January 1641. In the year pre- 
ceding there are very many cases of strangers 
committed for contemptuous words spoken 
against the Parliament. 


II.—Preceden!s of the like nature, from the 
Restoration to the Revolution. 


1660.—LenTuALL, a Member.—For words in 
the House against the preceding Parliament— 
To the Serjeant—viii Jour. 24. 

—Drake.—For a pamphlet reflecting on 
the Parliament ; and impeached.—To the 
Serjeant—vili Jour. 183. 185, 186. 

—Cranrorp. Ditto, Ditto, vii Jour. 193. 

1661.—Grecory and Witners.—For pam- 
phlets refiecting en the justice of the House. 
—To the Tower—viii Jour. 368.—They 
were prisoners in Newgate, and were com- 
mitted to the Tower, and ordered into close 
custody. ‘ 

1662—Green. Ditto, To the Serjeant—Ibid. 
446. 

1670—Woopwarv.—For a breach of Privilege 
against a Member, and speaking contemp- 
tuous words against this House.—To the 
Serjeant—ix Jour. 147. 

1675.—Howarp.—For a scandalous paper, 
and a breach of the Privilege of the Hoase. 
—To the Tower—ix Jour. 364. 

1680.—Sir Ropert Cann, a Member.—For 
words in the House, reflecting on a Member, 
brought to the bar, and received a repri- 
mand from the Speaker :—And for words 
spoken out of the House—committed and 
expelled.—To the Tower—ix Jour. 642. 

1680.—Yartneton and Grooms.—For a pam- 
phlet against a Member.—To the Serjeant 
—ix Jour. 654, 656. 

1685.—Cooxe, a Member.—For words in the 
House,—To the Tower—ix Jour, 760. 
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III.—Precedents, &c. from the Revolution to 
the end of King William. 


1689.—CuristopHER SmeE.t.—Spreading a 
false and scandalous report of sir Peter Rich, 
a Member.—To the Serjeant, 29th July—x 
Jour, 244. 

1690.—W. Briccs.—Contemptuous words and 
behaviour, and scandalous reflections upon 
the House and upon Sir Jonathan Jennings, 
a Member thereof.—To the Serjeant, 18th 
Dec.—x Jour 512. 

1691.—Ricnarnp Bartpwin.—Printer of a 
pamphlet entitled, ‘* Mercurius Reformatus,” 
reflecting on the proceedings of the House. 
—To the Serjeant, 9th and 2ist Nov.— 
x Jour. 548, 558. 

1693.—Witiram Soaper.—Affirming and re- 
porting that Sir Francis Massam, a Member, 
was a pensioner.—Tu the Serjeant, 9th 
Mar.—xi Jour. 123. 

1695.—Sir Grorce Meccor.—Having scan- 
dalized the House, in declaring that without 
being duly chosen he had friends enough in 
the House to bring him into the House.— 
To the Serjeant, 27th Dec.—xi Jour. 371. 

1696.—Jounn ManLtey.—A Member, for words 
in the House.—To the Tower, 9th Nov. 
xi Jour. 581. 

1696.—Francis Duncompe.—Having declar- 
ed before two witnesses that he had distri- 
buted money to several Members of the 
House, and afterwards denied it before a 
Committee of the House.—To the Serjeant, 
5th Jan.—xi Jour. 651. 

1696.—Jonn Ryr.—Having caused a libel, 
reflecting on a Member of the House, to be 
printed and delivered at the door.—To the 
Serjeant, 11th Jan.—xi Jour. 656. 

1699.—Joun Harnes.—For being the occasion 
of a letter being written, reflecting upon 
the honour of the House, and of a Commit. 
tee.—To the Serjeant, 24th Jan.—xiii Jour. 
141. 

1701.—Tuomas Co_eperer.—Reflections up- 
on the last House of Commons.—To New- 
gate, Feb. 7.—xiii Jour. 735.—And Attorney 
General ordered to prosecute him for his 
said crimes. 


Iy.-—Precedents of the like nature, from 1701 
to 1809. 


1703.—Joun Tutcain, Jonn How, Bens amin 
Brace.—As Author, Printer, and Publisher 
of a printed paper, entitled, “ The Observa- 
tor,” reflecting upon the Proceedings of the 
House.—To tie Serjeant, 3d Jan.—xiv Jour. 
270. 

1704.—James Mettot.—False and scandalous 
reflections upon two Members.—To the Ser- 
jeant, 9th Mar.—xiv Jour. 565. 

-—Epwarpd TuHeoBaLps.—Scandalous reflec- 
tions upon a Member.—To the Serjeant, 
2d Mar.—xiv Jour. 557. 

1712.—Samvet Bucxtry.—As Printer of a 
pretended Memorial printed in the “ Daily 
Courant,” reflecting upon the Resolutions of 
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the House.—To the Serjeant, 11th Apr.— 
xvii Jour. 182, 

1715.—E. Berrincton, J. Morpuen.—As 
Printer and Publisher of a pamphlet, entitled, 
“ The Evening Post,” reflecting on His Ma- 
jesty and the two Houses of Parliament. 
To the Serjeant, 1st July—xviii Jour. 195. 

1729.—Ricuarp Corser.—Reflecting upon 
the Proceedings and the authority of a Com- 
mittee.—To the Serjeant, 31st Mar.—xxi 
Jour. 307. 

1733.--WitLtiam Nosve.-—Asserting that a 
Member received a pension for his voting in 
Parliament.—To the Serjeant, 19th Feb.— 
xxii Jour. 245. 

1740.—Wiutxiam Coo.ey, Joun Menges, Joun 
Hucues.—As Author, Printer, and Publisher 
of papers reflecting upon His Majesty’s 
Government, and the Proceedings of both 
Houses of Parliament. Cooley to Newgate, 
2d Dec. ; Meres and Hughes, To the Ser- 
jeant, 3d December—xxiii Jour, 545, 546, 
547. 

1746.—SamveEx Jouns.--<Author of a printed 
paper containing impudent reflections on 
the Proceedings of the House.—To the Ser- 
jeant, 18th May—xxv Jour. 154. 

1768.—Dernnis Suapr.—Sticking up a paper 
to inflame the minds of the people against 
the House.—To the Serjeant, 9th of Decem- 
ber—xxxii Jour. 97. 

1768—Joseru Tuornron.—Giving directions 
for sticking up the above-mentioned paper. 
—To Newgate, 10th Dec. 

1771.—Henry Batpwin, Tuomas Wricar. 
—Printing the Debates, and misrepresent- 
ing the Speeches of Members.—To the Ser- 
jeant, 14th March—xxxiii Jour. 258, 259. 

1774.—H. S. Wooprati.—For publishing a 
Letter highly reflecting on the character of 
the Speaker.—To the Serjeant, 14th Febru- 
ary—xxxiv. Jour. 456. ; 

1805.—Prter Sruart.—For printing in his 
Paper libellous reflections on the character 
and conduct of the House.—To the Serjeant, 
26th April—Ix Jour. 217. 


AppenpDIx (B.) 


Casgs since 1697, of Prosecutions at Law 
against Persons for Lisrxs, &c. upon tho 
House of Commons or any of its Members; 
and whether by Order or Address. 


1699.—Epwarp Srernen.—Libel on the 
House, and on an individual Member,—By 
Order, 27th February—xiii Jour. 230. 

1701.—Tunomas Cocereprr.—A Letter to the 
Freeholders and Freemen of England, as- 
persiny the House,—By Order, 7th February 
—xiii Jour. 735. 

1702.—Mr. Lioyp.—Aspersing the character 
of a Member.—By Order, 18th November 
—xiv Jour. 37, : 

1702.—Dyerr.—Misrepresenting the Proceed- 
ings of the House.—By Order, 26th Febru- 
ary—xiv Jour, 207, 208. ' 
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1740.—Joun Meres.—“ The Daily Post.”— 
Highly and injuriously reflecting upon an 
- act of Government, and the Proceedings 
of both Houses of Parliament.—By Ad- 
dress, $d Dec.—xxiti Jour. 546. 
4750—Author, Printer and Publisher.—Pub- 
lishing paper, entitled, “ Constitutional Que- 
ries,” grossly reflecting on the House.—By 
Address, 22d Jan.—xxvi Jour. 9. 
1751.—Authors, Printers and Publishers. —The 
case of the Honourable Alexander Murray. 
—Aspersing the Proceedings of the House, 
and tending to create misapprehensions of 
the same in the minds of the people.—By 
Address, 20th Nov.—xxvi Jour. 304. 
1774.—Author, Printers and Publishers.—Pub- 
lishing paper called the “ South Briton,” 
reflecting on the House.—By Order, 16th 
February—xxxiv Jour. 464. 
1788.—Authors,. Printers and Publishers.— 
“The Morning Herald, Tie Gazetteer, and 
New Daily Advertiser.".—Grossly reflecting 
on the House and the Members, and tending 
to prejudice the defence of a person answer- 
ing at the Bar.—By Address, 8th February— 
xliii Jour. 213. 
1788.—Authors, Printers and Publishers.— 
* “ Review of the Principal Charges against 
Warren Hastings,” &c.—Highly disrespect- 
ful to His Majesty, and the House; and 
indecent Observations reflecting on the mo- 
tives which induced the House to prefer the 
Impeachment against Warren Hastings.— 
By Address, 15th February—xliii Jour. 232. 
1789.—Printer and Publisher—“ The World” 
—Containing matter of scandalous and li- 
bellous nature, reflecting on the Proceedings 
of the House—By Address, 16th June— 
xliv Jour. 463. 
1795.—Joun Reeves.—As author of a pam- 
phlet, entitled, ‘“« Thoughts on the Er glish 
Government ;” which was adjudged by the 
House to bea malicious, scandalous, and 
seditious libel, containing matter tencing to 
create jealousies and divisions among His 
Majesty’s loyal subjects; to alienate their 
affections from our present happy form of 
Government in King, Lords, and Commons, 
and to subvert the true principles of our free 
Constitusion ; and to be a high breach of 
the Privileges of the House.— By Address, 
15th December—li Jour. 119, 235. 


Aprrnpix (C.) 


Cram and Recognition of the Privi- 
LEGEs of ParLiAMENT, and the Power of 
CoMMITMENT. 


11 Rich. 2.—Rot. Parl. Vol. iii. p. 244. 
En ycest Parlement, toutz les seign’rs si 

bien espiritels come temporels alors pre- 

sentz clamerent come lour libertee & 

franchise, q’les grosses matires moevez en 

cest Parlement, & a movers en autres 
VOL, XV11,——Appendix. 
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Parlementz en temps a venir, tochantz 
Pieres de la terre, serroient demesnez, 
ajuggez, & discus par le cours de Parle- 
ment, & nemye par la loy civile, ne par la 
commune ley de la terre, usez en autres 
plus bas Courtes du roialme : quell claym, 
liberte, & franchise le Roy lour benigne- 
ment alloua & ottroia en plein Parlement. 


32 Hen. 6.—Rot. Parl. vol. v. p. 239e— 
Thorp’s Case. 

The seid lordes spirituelx and tempo- 
relx not entendyng to empeche or hurt 
the libertees and privilegges of theymthat 
were com’en for the Commune of this 
lande to this present Parlement, but egally 
after the cours of lawe to mynystre justice, 
and to have knowlegge what the lawe 
will wey in that behalve, opened and de- 
clared to the justices the premissez, and 
axed of them whether the seid Thomas 
ought to be delivered from prison, by 
force and vertue of the privelegge of 
Parlement or noo. To the which question 
the chefe Justcez, in the name of all the 
Justicez, after sadde communication and 
mature deliberation hadde among theim, 
aunswered and said, that they ought not to 
aunswere to that question, for it hath not 
be used afore tyme that the Justicez should 
in eny wyse determine the privilegge of 
this high Court of Parlement. 


4 Hen. 8.—The original Roll in the 
Parliament office.—Stroude’s Case. 


This is the act conc’nyng Richard 
Stroude for matt’s resoned in the P’lia- 
ment.—The Act begins by reciting the 
petition of Rd. Stroude, and after that 
recital proceeds thus: 


Henry R. Soit baill aux Senio’s. 

And on that be it inacted by the seide 
autorite, That al suts, accusementis, con- 
dempnacons, execucions, fynys, am’cia- 
mentis, punysshements, correccons, grev’n- 
cez, charges, & impositions putt or 
hadde or her aft’ to be put or hadde 
unto or apon the seide Richard, and 
to every other of the p’son or p’sons afore 
specyfyed that nowe be of this p’sent 
P’liament or that of any P’liament hér . 
after shall be for any bylle speyking, 
reasonyng or declarying off any mat’ or 
maters conc’nying the P’liament to be 
comenced and treated off, be utt’ly voyde 
& of none effecte, and on that be hyt 
inacted by the seide autorite, That if the 
seide Richard Strode or any of all the 
seide other p’son or persons her after be 
vexy’d, trobeled or other wyse charged 
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for any causes as is aforesaide, that then he 
or they & every of them so vexed or 
troubled off and for the same, have acc’on 
upon the case agaynste ev’ry such p’son 
or p’sons so vexying or trobelying any 
cot’rie to this ordin’ns & p’vision, im the 
whych acc’on the p’tie greyvd shall be 
recov’ trevy’il damages & costis & that 
no p’teccon, essouie nor wager of lawe yn 
the’ seide acc’on in anywise be admytted 
nor receyvid. 

A Ce’st Bill Ley Seinos ss Assent. 


1606:—Com. Journ. vol. i. p. 349. 

The Commons telthe Lords “ that they 
doubt not, but the Commons House is a 
Court, and a Court of Record.”’ 


1620.—Com. Journ. vol. i. p. 545. 

Ina Report of precedents by sir Ed- 
ward Coke, it is agreed, “ The House of 
Commons, alone, hath a power of punish- 
ment, and that judicial.’”’>—Hall’s Case 
23 Eliz., and Long’s Case 5th Eliz. 
cited. 


1675, June 4th.—Com. Journ. vol. ix. 
p- 354. 

In the matter of the appellant jurisdic- 
tion of the House of Lords, the Commons 
assert their right * to punish by imprison- 
ment a Commoner that is guilty of viola- 
ting their privileges, that being according 
to the known laws and custom of Parlia- 
ment and the right of their privileges de- 
clared by the King’s royal predecessors in 
former Parliaments and by himself in 
this ;”? and “ that neither the great Char- 
ter, the Petition of Right, nor any other 
laws, do take away the law and custom of 
Parliament, or of ,either House of Parlia+ 
ment.” 


1701.—Vol. xiii. p. 767.—Kentish Peti- 
: tion. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that to assert the House of 
‘Commons have no power of commitment, 
but of their own members, tends to the 
subversion of the Constitution of the House 
of Commons. 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, That to print or publish any 


books or libels reflecting upon the pro-’ 


ceedings of. the House of Commons, or 
ar y member thereof, for or relating to his 
service therein, is a high violation of the 
riguts and privileges of the House of 
Commons. 
Ashby and White. 
Conferences between the two Houses. 
The Commons at the second conference 
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with the Lords re-assert their Resolution 
of 1701: 

«For it is the ancient and undoubted 
right of the House of Commons to commit 
tor breach of privilege ; and the instances 
of their committing persons (not members ' 
of the House): for breach of privilege, and 
that tu any her Majesty’s prisons, are an- 
cient, so many, and so well known te 
your Lordships, that the Commons think 
it needless to produce them.’’—Lords 
Journ. vol. xvil. p. 709. 

Lords Journ. vol. xvii. p. 714, 

The Lords in answer say,—* The Lords 
never disputed the Commons power of 
committing for breach of privilege, as 
well persons who are not of the House of 
Commons as those who are,” &c. 


- Appenpix (D.) 


Recocnition of the Law and Privileges 
of Parliament, and of the power of the 
House of Commons to commit for con- 
tempt, by Legal Authorities. And by 
the Decision of Courts of Justice. 


Coke, 4 Inst. fo. 15. 

Lord Coke observes, upon the claim of 
the lords, in 11 of Rich. 2. sanctioned by 
the King (as stated in the first paragraph 
of Appendix C.) under the head of *« Lex 
‘et consuetudo Parliamenti;’ as followeth 
—“And as every court of justice hath 
«Jaws and customs for its direction, some 
“by the common law, some by the civil 
« jaw and common law, some by peculiar 
*« Jaws and customs, &c. so the high court 
‘ of Parliament-— suis proprijs legibus et 
“ « consuetudinibus subsistit.’—It is ¢ lex 
“«et consuetudo Parliamenti’ that all 
“weighty matters in’ any Parliament, 
“moved concerning the peers of the 
“realm, or Commons in _ Parliament 
« assembled, ought to be determined, ad- 
«judged, and discussed by the course of 
« Parliament, and not by civil law, nor 
“ yet by the common laws of this realm 
‘¢ used in inferior courts; which was so 
“declared to be—‘ secundum legem et 
«© consuetudinem Parliamenti’—concern- 
«ing the peers of this realm, by the King, 
« and all the Lords spiritual and temporal : 
« And the like, pari ratione, is for the 
« Commons for any thing moved or done 
«in the House of Commons.” 


Coke, 4 Inst. fo. 50. 
. And on another occasion, in treating 
of the laws, customs, liberties and priv 


_leges of the court of Parliament, which 
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he saith, “ hath been much desired, and 
“are the very heart-strings of the com- 
« monwealth ;”’ lord Coke says,—“ All 
« the justices "of England and barons of 
«of the Exchequer, are assistants to the 
“Jords to inferm them of the common 
« Jaw, and thereunto are called severally 
“by writ: neither doth it belong to them 
«as. hath been said) to judge of any 
« law, custom, or privilege.of Parliament: 
« And to say the truth, the laws, customs, 
« liberties, and privileges of Parliament, 
“ are better to be learned out of the rolls 
‘tof Parliament, and other records, and 
« by precedents and continued exper ience, 
“ than can be expressed by any one man’s 
“ pen,’ 


26 Car. II.—1674.—State Trials, vol, vii. 
p. 449.—Soame’s Case. 

Lord Chief Justice North said,—«« I can 
“see no other way to avoid consequences 
« derogatory to the honour of the Parlia- 
« ment, but to reject the action ; and all 
“ others that shall relate either to the pro- 
«ceedings or privilege of Parliament, as 
“ our predecessors have done. 

-« For if we should admit general re- 
« medies in matters relating to the Par- 
“ liament we must set bounds how farthey 
« shall go, which is a dangerous province ; 
“for if we err, privilege of Parliament 
« will be invaded, which we ought not in 
“any way to endamage.” 


1675.—State Trials, vol. ii. p. 622.— 
Earl of Shaftesbury’s Case. 

In the Case of the Ear! of Shaftesbury, 
who was committed by the House of Lords, 
“for high contempts committed against 
“the House,’ on being brought up to 
the King’s Bench on thes return of an Ha- 
beas Corpus, the court unanimously deter- 
mined against entertaining the case ; 


when Rainsford, chief justice, said, « This | 


* court has no jurisdiction of the cause, 
“and therefore the form of the return 
“is not considerable. We ought not to 
“extend ourjurisdiction beyond its limits, 
* and the actions of our ancestors will not 
“ warrant such an attempt. 

« The consequence would be very mis- 
« chievous, if this court should deliver a 
“ member of the House of Peers and Com- 
“ mons who are committed, for thereby 
“the business of Parliament may be re- 
“tarded; for it may be the commitment 
4¢ was for evil behaviour, or indecent re- 
“ flections on other members, to the 
“ disturbance of the affairs of Parliament. 

“The commitment in this case ‘is not 
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“ for safe custody ; but he is in execution 
“of the judgment given by the lords for 
“ contempt; and therefore, if he should be 
“ bailed, he would be delivered out of ex- 
“ ecution ; for a contempt in facie curiae, 
“ there is no other judgment orexecution. 

«This court has no jurisdiction, and 
“therefore he ought to beremanded. I[ 
« deliver no opinion whether it would be 
“ otherwise in case of a prerogative.” 


1751, Feb. 7th—1 Wilson, p. 200.— 
Murray’s Case. 

When he was brought up to the King’s 
Bench by a Habeas Corpus, and the court 
unanimously refused to discharge him, Mr, 
Justice Wright said, “ It appears upon the 
“ return of this Habeas Corpus, that Mr. 
« Murray is committed to Newgate by 
‘the House of Commons, for an high 
“and dangerous contempt of the privi- 
‘“‘ leges of that House ; and it is now in- 
«sisted on at the bar,'that this is a baila- 
« ble case, within the meaning of the Ha- 
“ beas Corpus act. 

« ‘To this I answer, that it has been de- 
«termined by all the judges to the con- 
“trary ; that it could never be the intent 
“of that statute to give a judge at his 
“chamber, or this court, power to 
« judge of the privileges of the House of 
« Commons. 

«* The House of Commons is undoubted- 


“ly an high court ; and it is agreed on 


«ail hands that they have power ‘to judge 
« of their own privileges; it need not ap- 
“‘ pear to us what the contempt .was for; 
“if it did appear, we could not judge 
“ thereof. 

« Lord Shaftesbury was committed for 
“a contempt of the House ; and being 
“brought here by an Habeas Corpas, 
“the court remanded him; and ne case 
«has been cited wherever this court in- 
“ terposed. 

“The House of Commons is superior 
“to this court in this particular; this 


' court cannot admit to bail a person 


“ committed for a contempt in any ether 
“ court in Westminster Hall.”’ 

Dennison, Justivce.—* This court has 
“ no jurisdiction in the present case. We 
« granted the Habeas Corpus, “not know- 
“ing what the commitment was; but 
“now it appears to be for a contempt 
“ of the privileges of the House of Com- 
“ mons: what those privileges (of either 
« House) are, we do not know; nor need 
« they tell us what the contempt was, .be- 
“‘ cause we cannot judge of it; for I must 
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call this court inferior to the House of 
“Commons with respect to judging of 
“their privileges, and contempts against 
“them. I give my judgment so suddenly, 
“ because I think it a clear case, and re- 
«‘ qgtires no time for consideration.” 

Foster, Justice.—* The law of Parlia- 
“ment is part of the law of the land ; 
«and there would be an end of all law, 
«if the House of Commons could not 
“commit for a contempt. All courts of 
“record (even. the lowest) may commit 
‘«« for a contempt ; and lord Holt, though 
‘“he differed with the other judges, yet 
“ agreed the House might commit for a 
‘“< contempt in the face of the House. As 
*« for the prisoner’s illness, we can take no 
‘* notice of it, having no power at all in 
“ this case.”’ 

The prisoner was remanded. 


1771.—3 Wils. 1$8.—Crosby’s Case. 


In the year 1771, Brass Crosby, esq. 
the Lord Mayor, who was commited to 
the Tower by order of this House, under 
the Speaker’s Warrant, on 25th March 
1771, was brought up by Habeas Corpus 
before the court of Common Pleas in Easter 
Term. The question was fully argued, 
and, by the unanimous judgment of the 
court, he was remanded. 

The lord chief Justice de Grey, in giv- 
ing the opinion of the court, stated, 
« That this power (viz. of commitment) 
«* must be inherent in the House of Com- 
‘‘ mons, from the very nature of its institu- 
“tion; and therefore is part of the law 
“of the land. They certainly always 
*‘ could commit in many cases ; in matter 
“of Elections, they can commit sheriffs, 
“mayors, officers, witnesses, &c. and 
* itis now agreed, that they can commit 
“ generally for all contempts. All con- 
‘ tempts are either punishable in the court 
*contemned or in some higher court. 
* Now the Parliament has no superior 
“court; therefore the contempt against 
“ either House can only be punished by 
* themselves.” 

«« The stat. of James |. cap. 13. suflici- 
“ently proves that they have power to 
* punish it, in these words: ‘ Provided 
‘“‘ always, that this actor any thing therein 


.“ contained shall not extend to the dimin- 


“ ishing of any ptnishment to be here- 
* after by censure in parliament inflicted 
“upon any person which hereafter 
* shall make or procure to be made 
“any such arrest as aforesaid ;’ so 
that it is most clear that the legisla- 
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“ ture have recognized this power of the 
«House of Commons. In the case of the 
«‘ Aylesbury men, the counsel admitted, 
“lord chief justice Holt owned, and the 
“House of Lords acknowledged, that the 
“« House of Commons had pows? to coms 
*‘ mit for contempt or breach of privilege: 
“ Indeed it seems they must have power 
“to commit for any crime. When 
“the House of Commons adjudge any 
“thing to be a contempt or a breach of 
« privilege, their adjudication isa convics 
“tion, and their commitment in conses 
“ quence an execution; and no court 
«can discharge or bail a person that: is 
“in execution by the judgment of any 
“ other court.” 

And he concluded his judgment in these 
words : ' 

“Tam perfectly satisfied that if lord 
“« Holt himself were to have determined it, 
“the lord mayor would have been re- 
«manded. Inthe case of Mr. Murray, 
“the judges could not hesitate concerning 
‘‘the contempt by a man who refused to 
“ yeceive his sentence in a proper posture; 
‘all the judges agreed, that he must be 
‘remanded, bi cause he was committed 
* by a court having competent jurisdic- 
‘tion. Courts of justice have no cogniz- 
* ance of the acts of the Houses of Parlia- 
“ ment, because they belong ad aliud exa- 
«men, I have the most perfect satisfac. 
“tion in my own mind in that determi- 
“nation. Sir Martin Wright, who felt 
“a generous and distinguished warmth 
“for the liberty of the subject ; -Mr. 
“ Justice Dennison, who was so free from 
‘“‘ connection and ambition of every kind ; 
“and Mr. Justice Foster, who may be 
“ truly called tie Magna Charta of liberty, 
“ of persons as well as fortune ; all these 
“revered judges concurred in this point. 
“ T am therefore clearly and with full sa 
“ tisfaction of opinion, that the lord mayor 
“ must be remanded.” 

Gould, Justice. —* I entirely concur in 
opinion with my lord chief justice, that 
“this court hath no cognizance of con- 
‘‘tempts or breach of privilege of the 
“ House of Commons ; they are the only 
“judges of their own privileges: and 
“ that they may be properly cailed judges, 
“appears in 4 Inst. 47. where my lord 
«« Coke says, an alien cannot be elected of 
“the Parliament, because such a person 
“ can hold no place of judicature. Much 
“ stress has been laid upon an objection, 
“ that the Warrant of the Speaker is not 
“ conformable to the order of the House ; 
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«and yet no such thing appears upon the 
«return, as has been pretended, The 
« order says, that the lord mayor shall be 
«taken into the custody of the serjeant 
“ er his deputy ; it does not say, by the 
« serjeant or his deputy. This court can- 
«not know the nature and power of the 
« proceedings of the House of Commons ; 
«it is founded on a different law ; the 
“lex et consuetudo Parliamenti is known 
«to Parliament men only. Trewynnard’s 
«case, Dier, 59, GO. When matters of 
« privilege come incidentally before the 
“court, it isobliged to determine them, 
“ to prevent failure of justice. It is true 
“this court did, in the instance alluded 
“to by the counsel atthe bar, determine 
“upon the privilege of Parliament in the 
« case of a libel ; but then that privilege 
“was promulged and known; it ex- 
« jsted in records and law books, and was 
«allowed by Parliament itself. But even 


«mistaken ; for the House of Commons 
«have since determined, that privilege 
« does not extend to matters of libel. The 
“ cases produced respecting the high com- 
“ mission court, &c. are not to the present 
“ purpose, because those courts had not a 
“legal authority. The resolution of the 
“ House of Commons is an adjudication, 
“and every court must judge of its own 
“ contempts. 

Blackstone, Justice. —‘ Lconcur in opi- 
“nion, that we cannot discharge the lord 
“mayor. The present case is of great 
“ importance, because the liberty of the 
“subject is materially concerned. The 
“ House of Commons is a supreme court, 
“and they are judges of their own privi- 
“leges and contempts, more especially 
“with respect to their own members.— 
“ Here is a member committed in execu- 
“tion by the judgment ot his own House. 
“ All courts, by which I mean to include 
“the two Houses of Parliament and the 
“ courts of Westminster Hall, can have no 
“control in matters of contempt. The 
“sole adjudication of contempts, and the 
“punishment thereof, in any manner, be- 
“ longs exclusively, and without interfe- 
“ing, to each respective court. Infinite 
“confusion and disorder would follow, if 
* courts could by writ of Habeas Corpus 
“examine and determine the contempts 
“ofethers. This power to commit results 
“from the first principles of jus'ice; for 
“if they have power to decide, they ought 
“to have power to punish. No other | 
‘* court shall scan the judgment of a supe- , 
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“rior court, or the principal seat of 
«justice. As FE said before, it would 
‘ occasion the utmost confusion, if every 
* court of this hall should have power 
“to examine the commitments of the 
« other courts of the hall for con- 
“tempts; “so that the judgment and 
‘*« commitment of each respective court as 
« to contempts, must be final and without 
“control. It is a confidence that may, 
«‘ with perfect safety and security, be re- 
« posed in the judges and the Houses of 
«Parliament. The legislature since the 
« Revolution (see {9 & 10 W. 3, c. 15.) 
“have created many new contempts. 
« The objections which are brought, of 
« abusive consequences, prove too much, 
«* because they are applicable to all courts of 
« dernier resort: ‘et ab abusu ad usum non 
« valent consequentia,’ is a maxim of law 
«as wellasof logic. General convenience 
“ must always outweigh partial inconve- 
“nience; even supposing (which in my 
«* conscience, Iam far from supposing) that 
« in the present case the House has abused 
« its power. Iknow, and am sure that the 
« House of Commonsare both ab‘e and well 
« inclined todo justice. How preposterous 
«is the present murmer and complaint! 
« The House of Commons have this power 
“ only in common with all the courts. of 
« Westminster hall: and if any persons 
“may be safely trusted with this power, 
“ they must surely be the Commons, whe 
« are chosen by the people; for their pri 
« vileges and powers are the privileges an 
« powers of the people. There isa gre: 
« fallacy in my brother Glynn’s whole a 
« gument, when he makes the question» 
«+ be, Whether the House have acted a 
‘ cording to their right or not? Can ar 
‘ good man think of involving the judg 
«in a contest with either House of Parl 
“ ment, or with one another? And y 
“this manner of putting the questie 
“would produce such a contest. Tb 
‘ House of Commons is the only judge f 
*< its own proceedings. Holt differed fra 
‘the other judges in this point, but v 
“must be governed by the eleven, ai 
« not by the single one. It is a right i- 
‘ herent in all supreme courts; the How 
« ef Commons have always exercised . 
« Little nice objections of particular word, 
« and forms and ceremonies of executio, 
“ are not to be regarded in the acts of tk 
« House of Commons; it is our duty > 
« presume the orders of that House, ari 
“their execution, are according to lav. 
« The Habeas Corpus im Murray’s cae 
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“ was al common law. I concur intirely 
“ with my lord chief justice.” 


1771.—Oliver’s Case. 

And in Mr. Alderman Oliver’s case, 
argued in the court of Exchequer on the 
27th of April 1771, the four judges, Chief 
Baron Parker, Mr. Baron Smythe, Mr. 
Baron Adams, and Mr. Baron Perrot, unani- 
mously acknowledged in like manner the 
right of the House of Commons to commit. 
1779.—Durnford and East’s Report, K. B. 


Book 8. p. 314. 
Flower’s Case. 

In the case of Flower, committed by the 
House of Lords, for a libel on the Bishop 
of Landaff, on his being brought up to the 
King’s Bench upon Habeas Corpus, 

Lord Kenyon, Chief Justice, said—« If 
“we entertained any doubts upon this 
“subject, it would be unbecoming in us 
“to rush to a speedy decision without 
“ Jooking through all the cases cited by 
“ the defendant’s counsel; but not having 
“any doubts, I think it best to dispose of 
“ the case at once. The cases that have 
“ been referred to-are ail collected in lord 
«« Hale’s treatise on the jurisdiction of the 
« Lords’ House of Parliament, and that 
« valuable preface to it published by Mr. 
«Hargrave; but in the whole of that 
«< publication the defendant’s counsel has 
«not found one case applicable to the 
«present. This is one of the plainest 
«* questions that ever was discussed in a 
«court of law. Some things, however, 
«have dropped from the learned coun- 
"sel, that require an answer :—First, 
* jt is said that the House of Lords is not a 

‘ceurt of record. That the House of 
‘ Lords when exercising a legislative ca- 
‘ pacity is not a court of record, is un- 
* doubtedly true ; but when sitting in a 
‘ judicial capacity, as in the present case, 
‘it isa court of record. Then it was ob- 
«jected, that the defendant was con- 
«demned without being heard in his de- 
“fence: but the warrant of commitment 
« furnishes an answer to that; by that it 
‘ appears, that ‘ he was informed of the 
“ complaint made against him,’ &c. and 
‘ having been heard as to what he had to 
‘ say in answer to the said complaint, &c. 
« he was adjudged ¢ guilty of ahigh breach 
‘ of the privileges of the House,’ &c. so 
* that it clearly appears that he was heard 
‘in his defence, and had the same op- 
‘ portunity of calling witnesses, that every 
* other defendant has in acourt of justice. 
« Then insinuations are thrown out against 
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“the encroachments by the House. of 
« Lords on the liberties of the subject: 
“but the good subjects of this countr 
** feel themselves protected in their liber. 
“ties by both Houses of Parliament, 
** Government rests im a great degree on 
“ public opinion; and if ever the time 
«© shall come, when factious men will over- 
“turn the government of the country, 
“ they will begin their work by calumni- 
“ating the courts of justice and both 
“ Houses of Parliament. 

« The ground of this proceeding is, that 
“the defendant has been guilty of a 
“ breach of privileges of the House, and a 
“contempt of the House. This claim 
“of right to punish by fine and impri- 
‘* sonment for such an offence, is not pe- 
“culiar to the House of Lords; it is fre 
“ quently exercised by this and other 
“courts of record, and that not merely 
“for contempts committed in the pre- 
“sence of the court; one instance of 
« which was that of Mr. Beardmore* under 
‘ sheriff of Middlesex, for a contempt of 
“the court in not executing part of the 
* pronounced on Dr. Shebbeare. And 
‘‘that case answers another objection, 
“strongly insisted on by the defendant’s 
“« counsel here, that if the party accused 
“can be punished in any other manner, 
“this mode of trial cannot be resorted 
“to; for there Mr. Beardmore might 
“ have been indicted, but yet he was at- 
“ tached, examined upon interrogatories, 
“ and fined and imprisoned. Agatn it is 
“ objected, that the House of Lords can- 
“ not impose a fine for such an offence: 
“ but this and other courts of record have 
“« the power of fining in thissummary man- 
“ner; and why should not the House of 
« Lords have the same power of imposing a 
“ fine fora contempt of their privileges? 
« Then several instances were alluded to, 
« where the House did not choose to exer- 
“cise this privilege, but directed prose- 
“ cutions to be instituted in the courts of 
“law. The same observations might 
«equally be made on the proceedings of 
« this court, who have sometimes directed 
« indictments to be preferred. We are 
‘ not therefore to conclude that the House 
« of Lords has not the power of inflicting 
‘ this punishment, from the circumstance 
« of its not exercising it om all occasions. 
« When lord Shaftesbury’s case came on, | 
« there were some persons who wished to 
« abridge the privileges of the House of 
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«Lords: but Mr. Serjeant Maynard was 
« one of those who argued in support of 
«their privileges ; and he surely was not 
«capable of concurring in ‘any attempt 
“to infringe the liberties of the people. 
«It has been said, however, that though 
“many instances are to be found in 
« which the House of Lords has in point 
« of fact exercised this power, whenever 
« that power has been resisted it has been 
“yesisted with effect; from whence it is 
«inferred, that the House of Lords has 
“not the authority which it assumes: 
« but in this case I may avail myself of the 
“same argument in favour of its jurisdic- 
“tion, for no case has been found where 
“jt has been holden to be illegal in the 
“ House of Lords to fine and imprison a 
“person guilty of a breach of privilege. 
«We are bound to grant this Habeas 
“Corpus; but having seen the return to 
“it, we are bound to remand the defen- 
“dant to prison, because the subject be- 
“longs to ‘ aliud examen.’ There is no- 
“thing unconstitutional in the House of 
“Lords proceeding in this mode for a 
“breach of privilege ; and unless we wish 
“to assist in the attempt that is made to 
“overset the law of parliament and the 
“constitution, we must remand the de- 
« fendant.” 

Grose, J.—* This question is not new ; 
“it has frequently been considered in 
* courts of law; and the principles dis- 
“ cussed to-day, and the cases cited, were 
“examined not many years ago; and 
“the result is very ably stated by lord 
“ chief justice De Grey, in 3 Wils. 199. 
«+ When the House of Commons (and the 
“same may be said of the House of Lords) 
“adjudge any thing to be a contempt or 
“a breach of privilege, their adjudication 
“is a conviction, and their commitment 
“in consequence, is execution: and no 
“court can discharge or bail a person 
“that is in execution by the judgment 
“of any other court.’ In another pas- 
“sage he said ‘ Every court must be sole 
“ judge of its own contempts.’ And again 
"* The counsel at the bar have not cited 
“one case where any court of this hall 
“ever determined a matter of privilege 
“ which did not come immediately before 
“ them.’ 

‘Having stated this, I think I need 
“ not add more in the present case.” 

Per Curiam*. Let the defendant be 
remanded. 





* Mr. Justice Lawrence was not in 
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Cases of Commitments for Contempt by 
Courts of Justice. 


ANALOGY. 


In Michaelmas Term 18 Edward 3. 

John De Northampton, an attorney of 
the court of King’s Bench, confessing 
himself guilty of writing a letter respect- 
ing the judges and court of King’s Bench, 
which letter was adjudged by the court 
to contain no truth in it, and to be calcu- 
lated to excite the King’s indignation 
against the court and the judges, to the 
scandal of the said court and judges, was 
committed to the marshal, and ordered 
to find securities for his good behaviour.— 
3. Inst. 174. 


Hilary Term 11 Ann. 

A Writ of Attachment was issued 
against ‘Thomas Lawson, for speaking 
disrespectful words of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, upon his being served 
with arule of that court. 


Hilary 12 Ann. 

A Writ of Attachment was granted 
against Edward Hendale, for speaking 
disrespectful words of the Lord Chief 
Justice of the court of Queen’s Bench, and 
his warrant. 


Trinity Term 5 Geo. ! 
A Writ of Attachment against 
Jones, for treating the process of the 
court of King’s Bench contemptuously : 
and there being an intimation that he re- 
lied on the assistance of his fellow-work- 
men to rescue him, the Court sent for the 
sheriff of Middlesex into court, and order- 
ed him to take a sufficient force.—i 
Strange 185. 


Michaelmas Term 6 Geo.!. 

A’ Writ of Attachment was granted to 
Richard Lamb, for contemptuous words 
concerning a Warrant from a judge of 
the court of King’s Bench. 


_Easter Term 6 Geo. 1. 
————-Wilkins having confessed 
himself guilty of publishing a libel upon 
the court of King’s Bench, the court made 
a rule committing him to the marshal, 
The next Term Wilkin having made 
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court, being indisposed; and Mr. Justice 
Le Blanc, having attended at the Guildhall 
sittings for lord Kenyon, and not returning 
till the argument was closed; gave no 
opinion, 
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an affidavit charging Doctor Colebatch 
with being the author of the libel, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of <£.5. and to 
give security for his good behaviour for 
a year. 


Hilary Term 7 Geo. 1. 

An Attachment was granted against 
John Barber, esq. for contemptuous words 
of the court of King’s Beneb, in a speech 
to the common council of London.—i 
Strange. 443. 


Hilary Term, 9 Geo. 1. 

Doctor Colebatch having been examin- 
ed upon interrogatories, for contempt in 
publishing a libel, the interrogatories and 
answer were referred to the King’s coro- 
ner and attorney; and 


In Easter Term 9 Geo. I. 

Dr. Colebatch, being in the custody of 
the marshal, was brought into court, and 
was sentenced to pay a fine of 50/. and 
to give security for his good behaviour 
for a year, and was committed to the mar- 
shal in execution. 


Michaelmas Term 9 Geo.1. 

A Writ of Attachment was granted 
against John Bohton, clerk, for contemp- 
tuous words respecting the warrants of 
the Lord Chief Justice of the court of 
King’s Bench, .at a meeting of his parish- 
ioners in the church yard. 


Easter Term 9 Geo. 1. 

John Wyatt, a bookseller in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard, published a pamphlet, 
written by Dr. Conyers Middleton, in 
the dedication of which to the vice-chan- 
eellor of Cambridge, were some passages 
reflecting upon a proceeding of the court 
of King’s Bench; the court granted a 
rule against Wyatt, to shew cause why a 
Writ of Attachment should not issue 
against him for his contempt; and Wyatt 
having made an affidavit that Cornelius 
Crownfield had employed him to sell the 
pamphlet, and he having charged Dr. 
Conyers Middleton with being the author 
of it, Crownfield was discharged upon 
payment of the costs, and a Writ of At- 
tachment was granted against D-. Conyers 
Middleton, who, in the next term, gave 
bail to answer the contempt; he was 
afterwards examined upon interrogatories, 
and upon the report of the King’s coroner 
and attorney he was adjudged to be in 
contempt, and was committed to the mar- 
shal in execution quousque, &c. and it 
was referred to the master to tax the pro- 
secutor’s costs, 
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It is stated in Fortescue’s reports, that 
Dr. Middleton was sentenced to pay a 
fine of 50/. and to give security for a 
year; but no rule. for such sentence has at 
presegt been found; and Dr. Colebatch 
having received such a sentence, for a 
similar offence, in the preceding term, 
itis possible that this sentence may, by 
mistake, have been applied to Dr. Mid. 
dleton. 


Michaelmas Term 5 Geo. 2. 

The court granted a Writ of Attachment 
against lady Lawley, for a contempt in 
publishing a paper reflecting upon the 
proceedings of the court; and she having 
been examined upon interrogatories, was 
in Easter term following reported by the 
officer of the court to be in contempt, 
and was committed to the marshal. 

And in Trinity Term 6 Geo. 2 she was 
brought into court, and a rule made, 
stating that ‘fecit submissionem suam 
‘petivit veniam de curid;” and _there- 
upon she was fined five marks and dis- 
charged. 

Mark Halpenn, the husband of lady 
Lawley, was also examined upon interro- 
gatories, for publishing the same libel.— 
2 Barnardiston, K.’s B, 43. 





Extract from Atkyns’s Reports, Book 2, 
page 469. 


First Seal after Michaelmas Term, De- 
cember 3d. 1742. 

A motion against the printer of the 
Champion, and the printer of the 
Saint James’s Evening Post; that the 
former, who is already in the Fleet, may 
be committed close prisoner, and that the 
other, who is at large, may be commit 
ted to the Fleet, for publishing. a li: 
bel against Mr. Hall and Mr, Garden, 
(executors of John Roach, esquire, late 
major of the garrison of Fort St. George 
in the East Indies) and for reflecting like» 
wise upon governor. Mackay, Governor 
Pitt, and others, taxing them with turning 
affidavit-men, &c. in the cause now de- 
pending in this court; and insisting that 
the publishing such a paper isa _ high con- 
tempt of this court, for which they ought 
to be committed. 

Lord Hardwicke, Lord Chancellor. 

Nothing is more incumbent upon courts 
of justice than to preserve their proceed- 
ings from being misrepresented: nor 18 
there any thing of more pernicious con- 
sequence, than to prejudice the minds of 
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arties in causes, before the cause is 
finally heard.* It has always been my 
opinion, as well asthe epinion of those 
who have sat here before me, that such 
a proceeding ought to be discounte- 
nanced. 

But to be sure Mr. Solicitor-General has 

put it on the right footing, that notwith- 
standing this should be a libel, yet unless 
itis a contempt of the court, I have no cog- 
nizance of it; for whether it is a libel 
against the public, or private persons, 
the only method is to proceed at law. 
’ The defendants’ counsel have endea- 
voured two things—1Ist, to shew this paper 
does not contain defamatory matter; 
adiy, if it does, yet there is no abuse 
upon the proceedings of this court: And 
therefore there is no room for me to in- 
terpose. 

Now take the whole together, though 

the letter is artfully penned, there can 
remain no doubt in every common 
reader at a coffee-house but thisis a de- 
famatory libel. 
‘ Itis plain therefore who is meant; and 
as a jury, if this fact was before them, 
could make no doubt, so, as I'am a judge 
of facts as well as law, I can make none. 
’ I might mention several strong cases, 
where even feigned names have been con- 
strued a libel upon those persons who 
were really meant to be libelled. 

Upon the whole, as to the libellous 
part, if so far there should remain any 
doubt whether the executors are meant, 
itis clear beyond all contradiction upon 
the Jast paragraph, in which are these 
words: “ This case ought to be a warning 
“to all fathers to take care with whom 
“they trust their children and their for- 
“tunes, lest their own characters, their 
“widows and their children be aspersed, 
“and their fortunes squandered away in 
“ law-suits.” 

And likewise, though not in so strong 
adegree, the words “ turned affidavit- 
men,” is a libel against those gentlemen 
who have made them. 

. There are three different sorts of con- 
tempt: 

One kind of contempt is, scandalizing 
the court itself. 

There may be likewise a contempt of 
this court, in abusing parties who are con- 
cerned in causes here. 

* Vide Baker v. Hart, post. 488. Mrs. 
Farley’s Case, 2 Ves. 520, 
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There may also be a contempt of this 
court, in prejudicing mankind against 
persons before the cause is heard. 

There cannot be any thing of greater 
consequence than to keep the streams of 
justice clear and pure, that parties may 
proceed with safety both to themselves 
and their characters. 

The case of Raikes, the Printer of the 
Gloucester Journal, who published a libel 
in one of the Journals against the Commis- 
sioners of Charitable Uses at Burford, cal- 
ling his advertisement, A Hue and Cry 
after a Commission of Charitable Uses, was 
of the same kind as this; and the court 
in that case committed him. 

There are several other cases of this 
kind; one strong instance, where there 
was nothing reflecting upon the court, in 
the case of Captain Perry, who printed 
his brief before the cause came on; the 
offence did not consist in the printing, 
for any man may give a printed brief as 
well as a written one to counsel; but 
the contempt of this court was, prejudi- 
cing the world with regard to. the merits 
‘of the cause before it was heard. 

Upon the whole, there is no doubt but. 
this isa contempt of the court. 

With regard to Mrs. Read, the publisher 
of Saint James’s Evening Post, by way of 
alleviation, it is said, that she did not know 
the nature of the paper; and that printing 
papers and pamphlets is a trade, and what 
she gets her livelihood by. 

Bui though it is true this is a trade, yet 
they must take care to do it with prudence 
and caution; for if they print any thing 
that is libellous, it is no excuse to say that 
the printet had no knowledge of the con- 
tents, and was entirely ignorant of its being 
‘libellous; and so is the rale of law, and I 
will always adhere to the strict rules of 
law in these cases. 

Therefore Mrs. Read must. be commit- 
ted to the Fleet, according to the common 
order of the court upon contempts. 

But as to Mr. Huggonson, who is al. 
ready a prisonerin the Fleet, I do not think 
this any motive for compassion; because 
these persons generally take the advan- 
tage of their being prisoners, to print any 
libellous or defamatory matter which is 
brought to them, without scruple or hesi- 
tation. 

If these printers had disclosed the name 
of the person who brought this paper to 
them, there might have ‘been something 
said in mitigation of their offence; but as 
they think proper to conceal it, [ must 
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order Mrs. Read to be committed to the 
Fleet, and Huggonson to be taken into 
close custody of the warden of the Fleet. 
13th Vesey, jun. page 237. 
Exparte Jones. 

The object of this petition was to remove 
the Committee of a lunatic, and to bring 
before the Lord Chancellor an alleged con- 
tempt by the Committee and his wife and 
other persons, as the authors printers and 
publishers of a pamphlet, with an address 
to the Lord Chancellor by way of dedica- 
tion, reflecting upon the conduct of the 
petitioner and others acting in the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the lunatic 
under orders made in pursuance of the 
trusts of a will, the affidavit representing 
the conduct of the Committee and his wife 
intruding into the master’s office, and in- 
terrupting him, not only in the business of 
this particular lunacy, but all other busi- 
ness. The wife of the Committee avowed 
herself to be the author of the pamphlet, 
alleging the innocence of her husband. 

The solicitor-general (sir Samuel Ro- 
milly) and Mr. Hart, in support of the pe- 


tition, were stopped by the Lord Chancel- - 


lor, who called on the counsel against it. 

Mr. Plowden resisted the petition, con- 
tending that the petitioners had a remedy 
at law. 

Lord Erskine, Lord Chancellor. 

As to remedy at law, the subject of this 
application is not the libel against the pe- 
titioner.—The case of Roach v, Garvan (2 
Atk. 469.) and another, there mentjoned, 
were cases of constructive contempt, de- 
pending upon the inference of an intention 
to obstruct the course of justice. In this 
instance, that is not left to conjecture; and 
whatever may be said as:to a constructive 
contempt through the medium of a libel 
against persons engaged in controversy in 
the court, it never has been nor can be de- 
nied, that a publication not only with an 
obvious tendency but with the design to 
obstruct the ordinary course of justice, is 
a very high contempt.—Lord Hardwicke 
considered persons concerned in the busi- 
ness of the court as being under the pro- 
tection of the court, and not to be driven 
to other remedies against libels upon them 
in that respect.—But without considering 
whether this is or is not a libel upon the 
petitioner, what excuse can be alleged for 
the whole tenor of this book, and intro- 
duced by this declaration of the purpose 
which the author intended it to answer? 
It might be sufficient to say of the book 
itself; stripped of the dedication, that it 
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could be published with no other intention 
than to obstruct the duties cast upon the 
petitioner, and to bring into contempt the 
orders that had been made. But upon 
the dedication this is not a constructive 
contempt. It is not left to inference. In 
this dedication the object is avowed, by 
defaming the proceedings of the court, 
standing upon its rules and orders, and in. 
teresting the public, prejudiced in favour 
of the author by her own partial repre- 
‘sentation, to procure a different species of 
judgment from that which would be admi- 
nistered in the ordinary course, and b 
flattering the judge to taint the source of 
justice—This pamphlet has been sent to 
me. 

As fo the printers, lord Hardwicke 
observes, it is no excuse that the printer 
was ignorant of the contents. Their in- 
tention may have been innocent; but, as 
lord Mansfield has said, the fact whence 
the illegal motive is inferred must be tra- 
versed, and the party admitting the act 
cannot deny the motive. The maxim 
Actus non facit reum, nist mens sit rea, cannot 
be made applicable to this subject in the 
ordinary administrations of justice, as the 
effect would be that the ends of justice 
would be defeated by contrivance.—But 
upon the satisfactory account given by 
three of these printers, though undoubt- 
edly under a criminal proceeding, they 
would be in mercy in a case of contempt. 
Though I have the jurisdiction, I shall not 
use it.—-The other printer appears uporw 
the affidavits under different circumstances. 
Having made the observation, that this 
pamphlet ought not to be printed, being 
totally uninteresting to the public, yet he 
does print it; and though the locas peni- 
tentie was afforded to him, and he was 
called upon not to print any more, he pro- 
ceeded until he had notice of this petition. 

Let the Committee, and his wife, and 
the printer to whom I have last alluded, 
be committed to the Fleet prison. Dismiss 
the Committee from that office; and di- 
rect a reference to the master, as to the 
appointment of another Committee. 


Extracts from sir Eardley Wilmot’s Opi- 
nions * and Judgments ; p. 253, 
Hilary Term, 5 Geo. WI.—1765. 

The Kine against Atmon. 
“Tt has been argued that the mode of 





* This opinion was not delivered in 
court, the prosecution having been drop- 
ped, in consequence, it is supposed, of the 
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proceeding by attachment ‘is an invasion 
upon the ancient simplicity of the law; 
that it took its rise from the statute of 
Westminster, ch, 2.; and Gilbert’s His- 
tory of the practice of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, p. 20. in the first edition, is 
cited to prove that position. And it is 
said, that act only applies to persons re- 
sisting process; and though this mode of 
proceeding is very proper to remove ob- 
structions to. the execution of process, or to 
any contumelious treatment of it, or to 
any contempt to the authority of the court, 
yet that papers reflecting merely upon the 
qualities of judges themselves, are not 
the proper objects of an attachment; that 
judges have proper remedies to recover a 
satisfaction for such reflections, by actions 
of scandalum magnatum; and that in the 
case of a peer, the House of Lords may be 
applied to for a breach of privilege: That 
such libellers may be brought to punish- 
meut by indictment or information; that 
there are but few instances of this sort 
upon libels on courts or judges; that the 
Common Pleas lately refused to do it; that 
libels of this kind have been prosecuted by 
actions and indictment; and that attach- 
ments ought not to be extended to libels 
of this nature, because judges would be 
determining in their own cause; and that 
it is more proper for a jury to determine 
quo animo such libels were published. 

« As to the origin of attachments, I 
think they did not take their rise from the 
statute of Westminster, ch. 2.; the passage 
out of Gilbert does not prove it; but he 
only says, “ the origin of commitments 
“ for contempt, ‘ seems’ to be derived froma 
“this statute; but read the paragraph 
through, the end contradicts the ‘seeming’ 
mentioned in the beginning of it; and 
shews, that it was a part of the law of the 
land to commit for contempt, confirmed 
by this statute. And indeed when that 
act of parliament is read, it is impossible 
to draw the commencement of such a pro- 
ceeding out of it; it empowers the sheriff 
to imprison persons resisting process, but 





resignation of the then attorney general ; 
but after the death of this eminent and 
very learned chief justice, was found in his 
own hand-writing among his papers by 
his son, who published it in Memoirs of his 
Life, page 243. The occasionof it was a 
motion in the court of King’s bench, for 
an attachment against Mr. Almon, for a 
contempt in publishing a libel upon the 
court, and upon the chief justice. 
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has no more to do with giving courts of 
justice a power to vindicate their own dig- 
nity, than any other chapter in that act. 

«« The power which the courts in West- 
minster hall have of vindicating their own 
authority, is coeval with their first foun- 
dation and instiiution; it is a necessary 
incident to every court of justice, whether 
of record or not, to fine and imprison for a 
contempt to the court, acted in the face of 
it, 1 Vent. 1. and the issuing of attachments 
by the sepreme courts of justice in West- 
minster hall, for contempts out of court, 
stands upon the same immemorial usage as 
supports the whole fabric of the common 
law; itisas much the lex terre, and within 
the exception of Magna Charta, as the is- 
suing any other legal process whatever. 

“J have examined very carefully to 
see if I could find out any vestigates or 
traces of its introduction, but can find 
none; it is as ancient as any other part of 
the common law ; there is no priority or 
posteriority to be discovered about it, and 
therefore cannot be said to invade the 
common law, but to act in alliance and 
friendly conjunction with every other pro- 
vision which the wisdom of our ancestors 
has established for the general good of so- 
ciety. And though I do not mean to com- 
pare and contrast attachments with trials 
by jury, yet truth compels me to say, that 
the mode of proceeding by .attachment 
stands upon the very same foundation and 
basis as trials by jury do, immemorial 
usage and practice; it is a constitutional 
remedy in particular cases; and the 
judges in those cases are as much bound 
to give an activity to this part of the law, 
as to any other part of it. Indeed it is 
admitted, that attachments are very pro- 
perly granted for resistance of process, or 
a contumelious treatment of it, or any vio- 
lence or abuse of the ministers or others 
employed to execute it. But it is said 
that the courts of justice in those cases is 
obstructed, and the obstruction must be 
instantly removed ; that there is no such 
necessity in the case of libels upon courts 
or judges, which may wait for the ordinary 
method of prosecution, without any in- 
convenience whatsoever. But where the 
nature of the offence of libelling jadges 
for what they do in their judicial capa- 
cities, either in court or out of court, comes 
to be considered, it does, in my opinion, 
become more proper for an attachment 
than any other case whatsoever. 

«« By our’ constitution, the king is the 


| fountain of every species of justice which 
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is administered in this kingdom, 12 Co. 
25. \ The king is de jure to distribute jus- 
tice to all his subjects; and because he 
cannot do it himself to all persons, he de- 
legates his power to his judges, who have 
the custody and guard of the king’s oath, 
and sit ii the seat of the king “ concern- 
ing his justice.” 

« The arraignment of the justice of the 
judges is arraigning the king’s justice; it 
is an impeachment of his wisdom and 
goodness in the choice of his judges, and 
excites in the mind of the people a gene- 
ral dissatisfaction with all judicial deter- 
minations, and indisposes their minds to 
obey them ; and whenever mens allegi- 
ance to the laws is so fundamentally 
shaken, it is the most fatal and the most 
dangerous obstruction of justice, and, in 
my opinion, calls out for a more rapid and 
immediate redress than any other obstruc- 
tion whatsoever; not for the sake of the 
judges, as private individuals, but because 
they are the channels by which the king’s 
justice is conveyed to the people. To be 
impartial, and to be universally thought 
so, are both absolutely necessary for the 
giving justice that free, open and uninter- 
rupted current, which it has for many ages 
found all over this kingdom, and which so 
eminently distinguishes and exalts it above 
all nations upon the earth. 

«¢ In the moral estimation of the offence, 
and in every public consequence arising 
from it, what an infinite disproportion is 
there between speaking contumelious 
words of the rules of the court, for which 
attachments are granted constantly, and 
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coolly and deliberately printing the mogs¢ 
virulent and malignant scandal which 
fancy could suggest upon the judges them. 
selves. It seems to be material to fix the 
ideas of the words “ authority’ and 
«contempt of the court,” to speak with 
precision upon the question. 

“ The trial by jury is one part of that 
system, the punishing contempts of the 
court by attachment is another : we must 
not confound the modes of proceeding, and 
try contempts by juries, and murders b 
attachment ; we must give that energy to 
each which the constitution prescribes; 
In many cases, we may not see the corres. 
pondence and dependance which one part 
of the system has and bears to another; 
but we must pay that deference to the 
wisdom of many ages as to presume it, 
And I am sure it wants no great intuition 
to see, that trials by juries will be buried 
in the same grave with the authority 
of the courts who are to preside over 
them.” 


Trinity Term, S Geo. III. 


Writs of attachment were granted 
against Staples Steare, John Williams, and 
John Pridden, for contempt, in publishing 
the North Briton Extraordinary, No. 4, 
containing a letter addressed to lord: 
Mansfield, lord chief justice, containing 
gross reflections on his lordship. 

They were all examined upon interroga- 
tories, and reported in contempt. 

And in Michas. Term, 9 Geo. III, Steare 
was sentenced to be imprisoned three 
calendar months. 
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—Ordered, by the House 
1810.—[No. [.] 


DispatcuHes From Mr. Secretary Can- 
NING TO THE Hon. Davip Erskine. 


No. I.— Dispatch from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, tothe hon. D. M. Erskine, dated 
Foreign- Office, 23d January 1809. 

Sir; Your Dispatches, from (No. 46,) 
to (No. 49,) both inclusive, have been re- 
ceived, and laid before the King. The 
most serious aitention of his Majesty’s go- 
vernment has been directed to the import- 
ant matters treated in those Dispatches; 
and especially to those confidential com- 





of Commons, to be printed, 9th February, 


munications which you represent yourself 
to have received from different individuals 
of weight and influence in the American 
government, respecting the political rela- 
tions of Great Britain and the United 
States. ° 

It must be confessed, that the concilia- 
tory disposition which these individuals 
describe to you as existing on the part of 
the American administration, does not ap- 
pear either in the acts of the government, 
or inthe debates of Congress. But the 
intimations which have been given to you 
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of the difference between the personal 
sentiments of Mr. Jefferson, and those of 
his probable successor in the presidency, 
with respect to this country, and the hopes 
which you have been led to entertain, 
that the beginning of the new presidency 
may be favourable to a change of policy 
in America, if opportunity and encourage- 
ment for such a change shall be afforded 
by this country, have induced his Majes- 
ty’s government to review and reconsider 
the most important points of disagreement 
between the two governments; and I 
have received his Majesty’s commands to 
send you such instructions on these sub- 
jects, as must, if the government of the 
United States be seriously disposed to ac- 
commodation, lead to their immediate and 
satisfactory adjustment. 

The first of these points is the affair of 
the Chesapeake. Nothing prevented an 
amicable conclusion of this discussion by 
Mr. Rose, except the refusal of the Ame- 
rican government to withdraw the Procla- 
tion issued on the 2d July 1807, by which 
the ships of war of Great Britain were in- 
terdicted from the harbours of the United 
States, while those of France continued to 
be allowed a free resort to them.—The 
constructions given by Mr. Madison to 
the Resolution of the committee to whom 
this consideration of the foreign relations 
of the United States was referred at the 
opening of the present session of Congress, 
undoubtedly goes a considerable way to 
remove the objection to which the Procla- 
mation was liable.—Of the exclusion of the 
ships of war of both belligerents from the 
ports of a neutral state, neither belligerent 
has a right to complain. The partiality 
of that regulation alone gave to it a 
character of hostility.—If therefore the 
ships of war of France shall in point of fact 
have been excluded from the ports of the 
United States, and such ships of that de- 
scription as were in those ports at the time 
of passing the resolution shall have been 
warned to depart, his Majesty would no 
longer insist upon the formal recal of the 
Proclamation as a preliminary of the ad- 
justment of the difference arising from the 
affair of the Chesapeake.—It is still neces- 
sary, however, that either the Proclama- 
tion. should be withdrawn, or its operation 
formally declared to be at an end ; but it 
will be.sufficient if that withdrawal or de- 
claration is recorded (according to the ar- 
rangement which Mr. Madison professed 
himself ready to adopt) in the same instru- 
ment, or at the same time, with the terms 
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of reparation which his Majesty is now 
willing to offer. 

The terms of reparation which Mr. Rose 
was authorized to propose, were in sub- 
stance, Ist. A formal disavowal by his 
Majesty of the act of admiral Berkeley. 
2d. The restoration of the men forcibly 
taken from on board the Chesapeake ; re- 
serving to his Majesty the right of claim- 
ing, in a regular way, from the American 
Government, the discharge of such of them 
as might prove, upon investigation, to be 
either natural born subjects of his Majes- 
ty, or deserters from his Majesty’s service. 
—3dly. A pecuniary provision, suitable 
to their respective situations in life, for the 
widows or orphauts of such men (not being 
natural born subjects of his Majesty, nor 
deserters from his Majesty’s service) as 
may have been unfortunately killed on 
board the Chesapeake. 

In return for these concessions, his Ma- 
jesty required,—1st. A disavowal on the 
part of the American Government of the de- 
tention, by Commodore Barron, of deserters 
from his Majesty’s service; of his de- 
nial of his having such persons on board of 
the ships under his command, and his re- 
fusal to deliver them upon demand. 2dly. 
A like disavowal of the outrages commit- 
ted on the persons or property of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects at Norfolk, or elsewhere, 
in consequence of this affair. Anengage- 
ment was also to be required, that the 
American Government should not, in fu- 
ture, countenance any of its agents, civil 
or military, in encouraging desertion from 
his Majesty’s service. 

This last point, being, according to the 
statement in your (No. 47,) to be provided 
for by a special act of Congress, it is not 
necessary to obtain any specific engage- 
ment or declaration respecting it; and as 
it is above all things desirable to simplify 
as much as possible the conclusion of an 
arrangement which has been so long pend- 
ing, as a recurrence to the details of the 
affair of the Chesapeake, of the causes 
which led toit,and of thediscussionsimme- 
diately arising out of it, might lead to 
complicated and fruitless controversy, 
his Majesty, on his part, would be con- 
tented at present to wave any demand for 
retrospective disavowals on the part of the 
Governmentof the United States; that Go-« 
vernment being, on the other hand, con- 
tented to receive back the men forcibly 
taken out of theChesapeake,as the single and’ 
sufficient act of reparation. To which, how- 
ever, his Majesty would still be willing to 
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add the provision forthe widowsand orphans 
of the men killed in the action, but as an 
act of his Majesty’s spontaneous genero- 
sity. 

This arrangement, I have every reason 
to believe, both from what Mr. Pinkney 
has stated to me, and what Mr. Rose re- 
ports of Mr. Madison’s unofficial conversa- 
tions, would be satisfactory to the American 
Government upon this subject.—-Whether 
this arrangement shall be settled by a 
formal convention, or by the exchange of 
ministerial notes, dated on the same day, 
and reciprocally delivered at the same 
time, is left to the decision of yourself and 
of the American Minister. 

Ihave only to add (though I see no 
ground to apprehend that such a demand 
is likely to be brought forward) that you 
are steadily and peremptorily to refuse 
any demand for any further mark of his 
Majesty’s displeasure to admiral Berkeley, 
than that which was in the first instance 
manifested, by that officer’s immediate re- 
call.—You are to open the subject of the 
Chesapeake separately and distinctly: 
The manner in which the proposal for the 
adjustment of that difference may be re- 
ceived will be the best test of the gene- 
ral disposition of the American Govern- 
ment, and will naturally indicate the 
course to be pursued in respect to the fur- 
ther instructions which I shall proceed to 
communicate to you in another dispatch. 
Tam, &c. 


No. II.—Dispatch from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning to the Hon. D. Erskine, dated Fo- 
reign- Office, January 23d, 1809. 


(No. 4.) 

Sir; If there really exists in those indi- 
viduals who are to have a leading share in 
the new administration of the United 
States, that disposition to come to a com- 
plete and cordial understanding with Great 
Britain, of which you have received from 
them such positive assurances; in meet- 
ing that disposition it would be useless 
and unprofitable to recur to a recapitula- 
tion of the causes from which the differ- 
ences between the two governments have 
arisen, or of the arguments already so 
often repeated in support of that system 
of retaliation to which his Majesty has un- 
willingly had recourse. That system his 
Majesty must unquestionably continue to 
maintain, unless the. object of it can be 
otherwise accomplished.—But after a pro- 
fession on the part of so many of the lead- 
ing members of the government of the 
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United States, of a sincere desire to con. 
tribute to that object ina manner which 
should render the continuance of the sys. 
tem adopted by the British government 
unnecessary, it is thought right that a fair 
opportunity should be afforded to the 
American Government to explain its 
meaning, and to give proof of its sincerity, 
—The extension of the interdiction of the 
American harbours to the ships of war of 
France as well as of Great Britain is, as 
stated in my other dispatch, an acceptable 
symptom of a system of impartiality to. 
wards both belligerents ; the first that 
has been publicly manifested by the 
American Government.—The like exten- 
sion of the Non-importation Act to other 
belligerents is equally proper in this view, 
These measures remove those preliminary 
objections, which must otherwise have pre- 
cluded any useful or amicable discussion, ° 
—In this state of things it is possible for 
Great Britain to entertain propositions, 
which, while such manifest partiality was 
shewn to her enemies, were not con- 
sistent either with her dignity or her in- 
terests. 

From the report of your conversations 
with Mr. Madison, Mr. Galatin, and Mr. 
Smith, it appears,—Ist. That the American 
Government is prepared, in the event of 
his Majesty’s consenting to withdraw the 
Orders in Council of January and No- 
vember 1807, to withdraw contempo- 
raneously on its part, the interdiction 
of its harbours to ships of war, -and all 
non-intercourse and non-importation acts 
so far as respgcts Great Britain, leaving 
them in force with respect to France, and 
the powers which adopt or act under her 
decrees. 2dly. What is of the utmost 
importance, as precluding a new source of 
misunderstanding which might arise after 
the adjustment of the other questions, that 
America is willing to renounce during the 
present war, the pretension of carrying on 
in time of war, all trade with the enemies 
colonies, from which she was excluded 
during peace. S3dly. Great Britain, for 
the purpose of securing the operation of 
the Embargo, and of the bond fide inten- 
tion of America to. prevent her citizens 
from trading with France, and the powers 
adopting and acting under the French de- 
crees, is to be considered as being at li- 
berty to capture all such American vessels 
as may be found attempting to trade with 
the ports of any of those powers; without 

which security for the observance of the 





Embargo, the raising it nominally with 
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respect to Great Britain alone, would in 
fact raise it with respect to all the world. 

On these conditions his Majesty would 
consent to withdraw the Orders in Council 
of January and November 1807, so far as 

ects America.—As the first and se- 
cond of these conditions are the suggestions 
of the persons in authority in America, to 
ou, and as Mr. Pinckney has recently 
(but for the first time) expressed to me 
his opinion that there will be no indispo- 
sition on the part of his Government to the 
enforcement, by the naval power of Great 
Britain, of the regulations of America with 
respect to France, and the countries to 
which those regulations continue to ap- 
ply ; but that his Government was itself 
aware, that without such enforcement, 
those regulations must be altogether nu- 
gatory ; I flatter myself that there will be 
no difficulty in obtaining a distinct and 
official recognition of these conditions 
from the American Government.—For 
this purpose you are at liberty to com- 
municate this Dispatch in extenso to the 
American Secretary of State.—Upon re- 
ceiving, through you, on the part of the 
American Government, a distinct and offi- 
cial recognition of the three above-men- 
tioned conditions, his Majesty will lose 
no time in sending to America a minister 
fully empowered to consign them to a 
formal and regular treaty. 

As however it is possible that the delay: 
which must intervene before the actual 
conclusion of a Treaty, may appear to the 
American Government to deprive this ar- 
rangement of part ofits benefits, I am to 
authorize you, if the American Govern- 
ment should be desirous of acting upon 
the agreement before it is reduced into a 
regular form, either by the immediate re- 
peal of the Embargo and the other acts in 
question, or by engaging to repeal them 
ona particular day,—to assure the Ameri- 
can Government of his Majesty’s readiness 
to meet such a disposition in the manner 
best calculated to give it immediate effect. 
Upon the receipt here of an official note, 
containing an engagement for the adop- 
tion, by the American Government, of the 
three conditions above specified, his Ma- 
jesty will be prepared on the faith of such 
engagement, either immediately (if the 
repeal shall have been immediate in 
America) or on any day specified by the 
American Government for that repeal, re- 
ciprocally to recall the Orders in Council, 
without waiting for the conclusion of a 
Treaty. And you are authorized in the 
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circumstances herein described, to take 
such reciprocal engagement on his Majes- 
ty’s behalf. Lam, &c. Gro. Cannine. 


No. HI.—Dispatch from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, to Hon. D. Erskine, dated Foreign 
Office, January 23d, 1809. 


(No. 5.) 

Sir ; In addition to what I have stated 
in my preceding Dispatch of this date, I 
think it right to assure you, that the inten- 
tion of sending a minister to America as 
therein announced, for the purpose of 
concluding a Treaty with the United 
States, has not arisen from any doubt of 
your executing the commission, if it had 
been entrusted to you, with zeal and with 
ability ; but itis presumed, that after the 
long suspension of friendly intercourse 
with the United States, a minister sent for 
this single and special purpose, and fully 
apprised of all the sentiments on this sub- 
ject, of the Government by which he is 
employed, would have a better prospect 
of removing any difficulties which might 
occur, than if the negociation were to be 
conducted by the resident minister. [I 
am, &c. Gro, CANNING. 


No. 1V.— Dispatch from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, to the Hon. D. M. Erskine, dated 
Foreign Office, January 23d, 1809. 


Sir ; In your Dispatch (No. 47.) among 
the other important suggestions which you 
state yourself to have received from Mr. 
Galatin, is one, the purport of which is, 
that supposing all the existing differences 
between the two countries to be done 
away, the system of their commercial in- 
tercourse might be better regulated by the 
short and simple agreement, either to ad- 
mit each other’s productions on equal and 
reciprocal duties, or reciprocally to place 
each on the footing of the most favoured 
nation, than by any more minuteand com- 
plicated provisions.—The sentiments upon 
which this suggestion appears to be found- 
ed, are so much in unison with those en- 
tertained here, that I am to direct you, in 
the event. of the subjects mentioned in my 
Dispatches being put in a train of adjust~ 
ment, to endeavour to obtain from the 
American Government, some. more precise 
and authentic exposition of their views 
upon this subject, to be transmitted here 
for consideration, if possible, at the same 
time with their answers upon the: subject 
of those other Dispatches.—lIt will not, 
however, be desirable that those answers 
should be delayed for this purpose.—But 
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you are authorized to assure the American 
Government, of the readiness with which 
we shall be prepared to enter into the 


amicable discussions of the commercial re- . 


lations of the two countries, on the basis of 
the latter of the two principles proposed 
by Mr. Galatin, whenever those obstacles 
which stood in the way of the renewal of 
their intercourse shall have been happily 
removed.—In this case, as in respect to 
the subject of my other Dispatches, you 
will see that the sincerity of the good dis- 
position professed by the persons com- 
posing the new administration, is the point 
the most important in the view of the 
British Government.—If such a disposition 
really exists, all difficulties will (as Mr. 
Galatin has expressed himself) be easily 
smoothed away.—If unfortunately this 
hope should be disappointed, Great Bri- 
tain has only to continue the system of 
self-defence and retaliation upon her ene- 
miesto which she has been compelled to 
have recourse, with the consciousness of 
having eagerly seized the first opportu- 
nity that appeared to be offered to her of 
obtaining through an amicable arrange- 
ment with America, the object for which 
that system wasestablished. Iam, &c. 
Gro. CANNING. 


No. V. Dispatch from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning to .the Hon. D. Erskine, dated 
Foreign Office, May 22, 1809. 


(No. 10.) 

Sir; Your Dispatches (Nos. 19. and 20.) 
of the 19th and 20th of April, have been 
received here this day, and laid before 
the King. I have lost no time in re- 
ceiving his Majesty’s commands to sig- 
nify to you his Majesty’s sentiments on 
the manner in which you have executed 
the instructions conveyed to you in 
my Dispatches by Mr. Oakley. It is 
much to be regretted, that in the execu- 
tion of instructions upon points of so much 
delicacy and importance, you should have 
thought yourself authorized to depart so 
widely, not only from their letter but 
from their spirit.—With respect to the 
instructions relating to the Chesapeake, 
which form the subject of my Dispatch 
No. 1. I have to remark, first, the tctal 
omission by you ofa preliminary of the 
most material importance; 2dly, a 
departure from the terms of your instruc- 
tions in the manner of conducting the 
negotiation ; and, 3dly, tie admission bv 
you, and so far as appears without remon- 
strance or observation, of a Note contain- 
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ing expressions offensive to his Majesty’s 
dignity, such as no Minister of his Mas 
jesty ought to ltave submitted to receive, 
and to transmit to his Government. 
Ist. It is distinctly stated. by me,.as 
the condition of his Majesty’s “ no longer 
insisting upon the recall of the Proclama- 
tion of July 1807, as a preliminary to the 
adjustment of the difference arising from 
the affair of the Chesapeake, That the 
ships of war of France shall, in point:of 
fact, have been excluded from the ports 
of the United States, and such ships of 
that description as were in those ports, 
shall have been warned to depart.” 
Of this condition you appear to have 
taken no notice whatever. The Non-in- 
tercourse Bill operated only to the pros- 
pective exclusion; but as to the warning 
to be given to any ships of war of France 
(if any such there were) in the ports of the 
United States, it no where appears that 
even a question was put by you on.this 
subject, much less that you received any 
satisfactory assurance upon it. a8 
2dly. But if this preliminary condition 
had been fulfilled, your instructions pro- 
ceed to state, that even then “ it would 
still be necessary that either the Proclama- 
tion should be withdrawn, or its operation 
formerly declared to be at an end; 
though it would be sufficient that such 
withdrawal or declaration should be re- 
corded in the same instrument, or at the 
same time with the terms of reparation.” 
So far from this indispensible condi- 
tion having been obtained by you, .Mr. 
Smith, in the answer returned by him to 
your Note, studiously avoids any thing 
like a recognition of the principle on 
which alone the demand of the formal re- 
call of the Proclamation was to be waved. 
Neither is the Proclamation itself with- 
drawn, nor its operation declared to be at 
an end.—The obvious consequence of 
this omission is, that if the Non-intercourse 
act, which isa temporary act, were to be 
suffered to expire, . the Proclamation 
might revive, and the inequality between 
the two belligerents- be thereby restored. 
It was obviously your duty, before you 
committed his Majesty’s name by a writ- 
ten offer of reparation, to ascertain in 
what manner that offer would be received 
and answered ; and if you found that the 
express conditions, either of the with- 
drawing the Proclamation, or declaring 
its operation te be at an end, would not 
be complied with, to abstain from pro- 
ceeding one single step in the negociation 
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until’ you had referred home for further 
instructions. 

That part of your Instructions which 
directed that this arrangement, if not 
made the subject of a convention, should 
be settled “ by the exchange of ministerial 
« Notes dated on the same day, and reci- 
procally delivered at the same time,”’ was 
expressly intended to guard against the 
possibility of your committing yourself 
by a written proposal, in the uncertainty 
of what might be the nature of the answer 
to be returned to it.—His Majesty will 
not suppose it possible that Mr. Smith’s 
intended answer can have been communi- 
cated to you previously, and have obtain- 
ed your approbation.—In the proposal for 
restoring the men taken from on board of 
the Chesapeake, it was not intended that 
the condition of his Majesty’s right to 
reclaim them in a regular way from the 
American Government, if either natural 
born subjects of his Majesty, or deserters 
from his Majesty’s service, should have 
been omitted. Idwell however the less 
on this point, as his Majesty’s right in this 
respect is founded on public law, and 
does not require to be fortified by the re- 
cognition of any other Government.—But 
Icannot forbear observing with regret, 
that the bounty of his Majesty in the in- 
tended provision for the relations of the 
men killed on board of the Chesapeake, 
is not only stated by you without a similar 
restriction, but is brought forward at once 
asa part of the reparation originally of- 
fered ; and thus converted by you from an 
act of spontaneous generosity, into one 
of positive obligation. 

3dly. In addition to the substance of 
Mr. Smith’s Note, which I have already 
mentioned, it remains for me to notice the 
expressions so full of disrespect to his 
Majesty with which that Note concludes. 
And I am to signify to you the displeasure 
which his Majesty feels, that any Minister 
of his Majesty should have shewn himself 
so far insensible of what is due to the dig- 
nity of his Sovereign, as to have consented 
to receive and transmit to be laid before 
his Majesty a Note in which such expres- 
sions were contained. I am, &e. 

Geo. CaNnninG. 


No.VI.—Dispatch from Mr. Secretary Can- 
ning, to the Hon. David Erskine, dated 
Foreign Office, May 23d, 1809. 


Sir; I proceed in this Dispatch, to point 
out to you those deviations from the in- 
structions conveyed to you in my Dispatch 
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No. 2. which you have unfortunately 
thought yourself at liberty to adopt, and 
of which 1 am to express to you his Ma- 
jesty’s entire disapprobation.—I do not 
dwell upon the singular and offensive step 
taken by the American Government in 
publishing the whole of the correspond- 
ence which had taken place between you 
andthe American Secretary of State; 
because his Majesty is willing to believe, 
that you cannot have been a party to this 
publication ; his Majesty conceives it im- 
possible that you should have given your 
consent to such a proceeding, especially 
in respect to atransaction which you pro- 
fess yourself to consider as merely “ con- 
ditional.”” But as the publication appears 
to have taken place on the 19th of April, 
the day of the date of your Dispatches, it 
seems difficult to understand how it hap- 
pens, that your Dispatches should not con- 
tain any notification of your intention to 
remonstrate against a proceeding, so ex- 
traordinary as that of the publication of 
the Correspondence of a Minister without 
his concurrence, and previously to his 
transmission of it to his court. 

I am in the first place to observe to you 
that the Instructions which I transmitted 
to you, by his Majesty’s command, inmy 
Dispatch No. 1. expressly stated, “ That 
the manner in which the proposal for the 
adjustment of that difference may “ be re- 
ceived, would be the best test of the 
general disposition of the American Go- 
vernment, and would naturally indicate 
the course to be pursued in respect to the 
further Instructions,” which I proceed te 
communicate to you in snother Dispatch ; 
and I am to express his Majesty’s sur- 
prize and regret, that such a Note as that 
which you received from Mr. Smith, in 
answer to your offer, of reparation for the 
affair of the Chesapeake, can have been 
received by you asa proof of the accept- 
ance by the Government of the United 
States, of the honourable reparation ten- 
dered by his Majesty “ in the same spirit 
of conciliation in which it was proposed” 
—that Note itself being an offence against 
his Majesty’s dignity, such as no Minister 
of his Majesty ought to have passed by 
unresented. 

I am at a loss to conceive on what 
ground you thought yourself authorized 
to open your correspondence on the sub- 
ject of the Orders in Council, with the in- 
timation of his Majesty’s determination 
to send to the United States‘an Envoy 
Extraordinary ‘“ invested with full powers 

(1) 
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‘to conclude a Treaty.on all the points of 
the relations between the two countries.” 

Your Instructions do not authorize you 
to hold out the expectation of ‘any such 
mission, until his Majesty should have re- 
ceived, on the part of the government of 
the United States, an authentic and official 
recognition of the conditions which you 
were directed to require. 

The Instructions which I was com- 
manded by his Majesty to transmit to 
you, on the subject of the Orders in Coun- 
cil, were framed on the basis of three con- 
ditions, the agreement to which, on the 
part of the American Government, was 
stated to be indispensable to his Majesty’s 
consenting to withdraw his Orders in 
Council. The Ist of these conditions was, 
that the interdiction of the harbours of 
America to the ships of war of Great Bri- 
tain, and all Non-intercourse or Non-im- 
portation Acts should be withdrawn, so 
far as respects Great Britain, “ leaving 
them in force with respect to France, and 
the powers which adopt or act under her 
decrees.” 

The 2d. That America should renounce, 
during the present war, the pretension of 
carrying on in time of war all trade with 
the enemies colonies, from which she was 
excluded during peace. 

The 3d. That it should be understood 
and agreed between the two powers, that 
Great Britain should be at liberty to cap- 
ture all American vessels that should be 
found attempting te trade with France, or 
any powers which adopted or acted under 
her decrees. 

I was commanded to state to you, that 
** upon receiving on the part of the Ame- 
rican Government a distinct and official 
recognition of these three conditions,” his 
Majesty would lose no time in sending a 
minister to America fully empowered to 
consign them (these three conditions) to a 
formal and regular Treaty, his Majesty on 
his part withdrawing his Orders in Coun- 
cil of January and November 1807 ; or if 
the delay were thought to be inconvenient, 

ou were authorized to engage for his 

ajesty, that “‘ upon the receipt here of 
an official Note containing an engage- 
ment for the adoption by the American 
Government of these three conditions, his 
Majesty would be prepared, on the faith 
of such engagement, to recall the Orders 
in Council, without waiting for the con- 
clusion of a Treaty.”’—The recall there- 
fore, on his Majesty’s part, of the Orders 
in Council, was to depend entirely and 
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exclusively on the acceptance by the 
American Government of the three condi. 
tions so precisely described, and so re. 
peatedly referred to. In this respect the 
Instructions were peremptory, admit- 
ted of no discretion. The only discretion 
left to you was, in the event of the Ame. 
rican Government expressing a wish to 
that effect, to anticipate the operation of 
the Treaty, by engaging in his Majesty’s 
name, that his Majesty would withdraw 
the Orders in Council, on the receipt here 
of an official Note containing the formal 
engagement of the American Government 
to adopt these three conditions.—-Nothing 
can be more clear, than that not one of 
these three conditions has been adopted 
by the Government, nor any engagement 
taken for their adoption. , 
The second and third condition you ap- 
pear to have given up altogether. No 
mention whatever is made of them in your 
written communications to Mr. Smith; 
and in respect to them, therefore, you have 
acted in direct contradiction to your In- 
structions.——But even of the first condi- 
tion, of which alone you appear to have 
attempted to obtain the fulfilment, the 
most material part has either been over- 
looked or conceded by you.—This condi- 
tion did not require solely the repeal of 
the offensive Acts with respect to Great 
Britain, but that repeal coupled with the 
continuance of those Acts in force with 
respect to France and the powers which 
adopt and act under her decrees.—Upon 
this clause, the most important part of the 
condition, you do not appear to have in- 
sisted, in any part, not only of your cof- 
respondence but of your verbal commu- 
nications with the American Government. 
This clause, above all others, it was ne- 
cessary to consign to a formal and written 
agreeinent. As the matter at present 
stands before the world, in your official 
correspondence with Mr. Smith, the Ame- 
rican Government would be at liberty to- 
morrow to repeal the Non-intercourse Act 
altogether, without infringing the agree- 
ment which you have thought proper to 
enter into on behalf of his Majesty ; and 
if such a clause was thought necessary to 
this condition, at the time when my In- 
structions were written, it was obviously 
become much more so, when the Non-in- 
tercourse Act was passed for a limited 
time. You must also have been aware 
at the time of making the agreement, that 
the American Government had in fact 
formally exempted Holland, a power 
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which has unquestionably “ adupted and 
acted under the decrees of Frange,” from 
the operation of the Non-intercourse Act ; 
an exemption in direct contravention of 
the condition prescribed to you, and which 
of itself ought to have prevented you from 

cotiting to any agreement whatever. 
Without therefore obtaining even one 
of those conditions, on the obtaining of all 
of which the concession of his Majesty 
was to depend, you have pledged his Ma- 
jesty to the full extent of that concession ; 
and have placed his Majesty in the painful 
alternative, of having either to refuse to 
abide by an engagement taken in his Ma- 
jesty’s name by an accredited minister of 
his Majesty, or to acquiesce in a measure 
which has been adopted, not only not in 
conformity to his Majesty’s views, but in 
contradiction to his positive directions. 
lam, &c. GrorcE CANNING. 


No. VII.—Dispaich from Mr. Secretary 
Canaing, to the Honourable David Er- 
skine, dated Foreign Office, May 30th, 
1809. 


Sir; I herewith enclose to you the 
Copies of an Order, whicli was passed by 
the King in Council on Wednesday the 
24th instant; and I have to signify to you 
his Majesty’s pleasure, that you deliver 
one Copy of this Order to the American 
Secretary, of State, and that you use your 
utmost exertions to render it as public as 
may be possible among the merchants of 
the United States.—This Order in Coun- 
cil contains, as you will perceive, his Ma- 
jesty’s disavowal of the agreement which 
you have concluded with the American 
Government.—I am directed by his Ma- 
jesty to state to you, that his Majesty en- 
tertains no doubt of the good intentions 
and zeal for his Majesty’s service by 
which you have been led to depart from 
your Instructions ;—But you must be sen- 
sible that the consequences of such a step, 
and the publicity which has been given to 
it by the American Government, render it 
impossible that you should continue in the 
exercise of your functions, either with sa- 
tisfaction to yourself, or with advantage 
to his Majesty’s service: I have therefore 
received his Majesty’s commands to in- 
form you, that his Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to appoint Mr. Jackson to 
replace you, by whom I shall transmit to 
you yout letter of recall. I am, &c. 

GkorcGE CANNING. 
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DispaATCHES FRoM THE FHlon. Davip En- 
SKINE, TO Mr. Secretary CANNING. 


No. VILL.—Dispatch from the Hon. D. Er- 
skine, to Mr. Secretary Canning, dated 
Washington, December 3, 1808. 


Sir ;—The Government and Congress 
have been quite at a joss how to act in 
the present extraordinary and embarrass- 
ing situation of their public affairs, and 
they have not yet determined upon the 
measures which they mean to pursue; 
but I think that I may venture to assure 
you, that the course of conduct recom- 
mended by the Committee of the House 
of Representatives, to whieh was referred 
the Documents mentioned and the Presi- 
dent’s Message to Congress, will in sub- 
stance at least be adopted for the present 
with certain amendments, so as to give 
some time previous to its going into ope- 
ration. 

It is not-however denied by those even 
who have introduced this measure, that it 
is only of a temporary nature, and that 
the United States may be driven to adopt 
a more decided course of conduct against 
the belligerents, before this present Con- 
gress closes, or at any rate soon after the 
meeting of the new Legislature, in conse- 
quence of the feelings and sentiments of 
the Eastern division of the United States, 
which has almost universally expressed a 
disapprobation of the continuance of the 
Embargo, and has begun to shew symp- 
toms of a determination not to endure it 
much longer. 

The Government and party in power 
unequivocally express their resolution not 
to remove the Embargo, except by sub- 
stituting war measures against both belli- 
gerents, unless either or both should relax 
their restrictions upon neutral commerce. 

Upon this subject some important com- 
munications have been made to me by Mr. 
Madison and several of the members of 
this Government, which I will accordingly 
lay before you, as I confidently believe 
they were delivered from an unteigned 
desire that they might produce the effect 
of leading, if possible, to some adjustment 
of their differences with Great Britain, so 
as to enable the Government and the na- 
tion to. extricate themselves from the pre~ 
sent very distressing dilemma in which 
they are involved. 

Mr. Madison expressed his firm convic- 
tion that when the Documents referred to 


in the President’s Message should be seen 
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by his Majesty’s Government, and the 
Correspondencies between their Minister 
in France with the French Minister, re- 
specting the Decrees of Berlin and Milan, 
should be deliberately considered, parti- 
cularly the strong remonstrance of Mr. 
Armstrong to. the French Government of 
the 12th of November, 1807, that it would 
be acknowledged that the United States 
had exerted all the efforts which remon- 
strances could have been supposed to be 
capable of producing, and that in failure 
of any effect from them, in persuading the 
French Government to withdraw their 
unjust restrictions upon neutral commerce, 
recourse might have been had by the 
United States to measures of more activity 
and decision against France; but that in 
the mean time Great Britain had issued 
her Orders in Council before it was 
known whether the United States would 
acquiesce in the aggressions of France, 
and thereby rendered it impossible to dis- 
tinguish between the conduct of the two 
belligerents, who had equally committed 
aggressions against the United States. 

He went also into all the arguments 
upon that subject which are detailed in 
his correspondences with the American 
Ministers in London and Paris, as pub- 
lished in the Documents referred to in the 
President’s Message, but which I do not 
now repeat, as my object is merely to in- 
form you of the result of his observations, 
which was, That as the world must be 
convinced that America had in vain taken 
all the means in her power to obtain from 
Great Britain and France a just attention 
to their rights as a neutral power, by re- 
presentations and remonstrances, that she 
would be fully justified in having recourse 
to hostilities with either belligerent, and 
that she only hesitated to do so, from the 
difficulty of contending with both; but 
that she must be driven even to endeavour 
to maintain her rights against the two 
greatest powers in the world, unless either 
of them should relax their restrictions 
upon neutral commerce, in which case the 
United States would side with that power, 
against the other which might continue 
the aggression. 

_ Mr. Madison observed to me, that it 
must be evident that the United States 
would enter upon measures of hostility 
with great reluctance, as he acknowledged 
that they are not at all prepared for war, 
much less with a power so irresistibly 
strong as Great Britain ; and that nothing 
would be thought to be too great a sacri- 
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fice to the preservation of peace, except 
their independence and their honour. He 
said that he did not believe that any Ame. 
ricans would be found willing to submit 
to (what he termed) the encroachments 
upon the liberty and the rights of. the ’ 
United States by the belligerents, and 
therefore the alternatives were, Embargo 
or War. He confessed that the people of 
this country were beginning to think the 
former alternative too passive, and would 
perhaps soon prefer the latter, as even less 
injurious to the interests, and more conge- 
nial with the spirit of a free people. 

He declared to me, that every opinion 
which he entertained respecting the best 
interests of his country, led him to wish 
that a good understanding should take 
place between Great Britain and the 
United States, and that he thought that, 
the obvious advantages which would 
thereby result to both countries were a 
sufficient pledge of the sincerity of his 
sentiments. 

The reasons which induce me te believ 
that the views and determinations of this 
Government, as described to me by Mr. 
Madison, are their real sentiments, and 
that they will pursue that course of con- 
duct which they have marked out, arise 
from a mature consideration of the actual 
state of the affairs of this country, the par- 
ticular situation of the Government and 
ruling party, and from certain private but 
important communications which have 
been made to me by some of the members 
of the administration, who are sincerely 
desirous of a conciliation with Great Bri- 
tain. 

It is evident from every thing which 
has lately taken place in this country, 
that the people at large are desirous of 
having the Embargo removed ; but it is 
also to be collected from the result of the 
elections throughout the United States, 
that the ‘present ruling party have a de- 
cided majority of the people with them 3. 
and as they have pledged themselves not 
to repeal it, while the restrictions upon 
their neutral rights continue in force by. 
both belligerents, without substituting war 
measures; and as they themselves ac- 
knowledge, “ that the ultimate and only 
« effectual mode of resisting such warfare, 
“if persisted in, is war,’ and that “a 
“ permanent suspension of commerce, 
«would not properly be resistance, but 
“‘ submission ;’’ I cannot therefore con- 
ceive that it would be possible for them to 
retract their declarations, and indeed they 
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would not have the power of continuing 
the Embargo more than six months, and 
of course therefore, they must substitute 
war. measures when it should be with- 
drawn, unless they were to abandon all 
the principles they have laid down, and to 
change all the resolutions, which they 
have so unequivocally expressed. 

It is true that they might possibly do 
s0, if they found themselves pressed by 
the number and strength of their oppo- 
nents, or by a change in the opinions of 
their majority amongst the people ; but it 
is plain from the decision in the House of 
Representatives in Congress upon the Re- 
solutions proposed by the Committee ap- 
pointed to consider the subject of their 
foreign relations, which were carried by a 
majority of 84 to 21, that they have not 
lost any. ground in the present Congress : 
and the result of the elections for mem- 
bers of Congress, proves that although 
they have lost some votes in the Eastern 
States, that they will have a great majo- 
rity out of the whole number of the next 
Congress. : j 
. For these reasons I conclude that the 
Government party could carry along with 
them the support of the people in the 
measures which they might resolve to 
take, and I have already explained why I 
believe they will adopt the course of con- 
duct which I have described in the fore- 
going part of this Dispatch, arising out of 
the state of the country and their own 
particular situation ; and I will therefore 
proceed to explain my private reasons for 
feeling confirmed in these opinions, and 
will have the honour of laying before you 
some important communications which 
were made to me by some of the members 
of this Government, unofficially, but with 
adesire that they might produce a fa- 
vourable effect towards a conciliation with 
Great Britain. I beg leave to refer you 
to my next number, in which they are 
detailed. Ihave,&c. D.M. Exskine. 


No. [X.—Copy of a Dispaich from the Hon. 
D. Erskine, to Mr. Secretary Canning, 
dated Washington, Dec. 4th, 1808. 


Sir; In the course of several private 
interviews which | have had with Mr. 
Galatin, secretary of the treasury, and 
Mr. Smith, secretary of the navy, | have 
collected from them, that their sentiments 
coincide with those of Mr. Madison, which 
1 have detailed at some length in the pre- 
ceding number of my dispatches, respect- 
ing the proper course of conduct which 
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ought to be pursued by the United States 
in their present situation; although they 
had difigred as to the propriety of laying 
on the Embargo as a measure of defence, 
and had thought that it had been better 
to have resorted to measures of a more 
decided nature at first, but that now they 
had no other means left but to continue it 
for a short time longer, and then in the 
event of no change taking place in the 
conduct of the belligerents towards the 
United States, to endeavour to assert their 
rights against both powers; but that if 
either should relax in their aggressions, 
they said that they would vote for taking 
part with that one against the other which 
should continue its restrictions. Mr. 
Galatin remarked to me, that the resolu- 
tions which were proposed by the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Relations in their Report 
to the House of Representatives, and which 
had already passed in the. Committee of 
the whole House, and would pevhaps soon 
pass into a law, seemed to him to remove 
two very important grounds of difference 
with Great Britain; viz. the Non-importa- 
tion Act, as applicable to her alone, and 
the president’s Proclamation, whereby 
the ships of Great Britain were excluded 
from the ports of the United States, while 
those of France were permitted to enter, 
but now by the Non-intercourse Law both 
powers were placed on the same footing ; 
he did not pretend to say that this mea- 
sure had been taken from any motives of 
concession to Great Britain, but as in fact 
those consequences followed, they might 
be considered as removing two great ob- 
stacles to conciliation. This he wished 
might be the case, as he intimated to me 
that such steps were about to be taken by 
Congress upon another very important 
subject of the differences between the two 
countries as might have a further effect in 
leading to a favourable adjustment of 
them ; he informed me that a law was 
about to be proposed to Congress, and 
which he believed would pass, to interdict 
all American vessels from receiving on 
board foreign seamen under heavy penal- 
ties or forfeitures, and that already the 
ships of war of the United States had been 
ordered not to receive any, and to dis- 
charge such as were at that time on board. 
This subject is also alluded to by Mr. 
Giles the senator, in his speech*, and he 
is high in the confidence of the govern-. 





* See speeches of members of Congress 
sent herewith. 
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ment, and is, it is said, to be Mr. Madison’s 
secretary of state. Mr. Galatin also said, 
that he knew that it was intended by the 
United States to abandon the attempt to 
carry on a trade with the colonies of bel- 
ligerents in time of war, which was not 
allowed in time of peace; and to trust to 
the being permitted by the French to 
carry on such trade in peace so as to en- 
title them to continue it in time of way 

In this manner, he observed, all the 
points of difference between Great Britain 
and the United States might be smoothed 
away (was his expression) and that. the 
United States would be willing to put the 
intercourse with Great Britain upon a 
perfect footing of reciprocity, and would 
either consent to the arrangement, that 
the ships of both nations should pay the 
same duties reciprocally, or place each 
other simply upon the footing of the most 
favoured nation. 

I have no doubt but these communica- 
tions were made with a sincere desire that 
they might produce the effect of concilia- 
tion, because it is well known that Mr. 
Galatin has long thought that the restric- 
tive and jealous system of Non-import 
Laws, extra duties, and other modes of 
checking a free trade with Great Britain, 
has been erroneous, and highty injurious 
to the interests of America. He informed 
me distinctly that he had always enter- 
tained that opinion, and that he had uni- 
fornly endeavoured to persuade the Pre- 
sident to place the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain and France in a fair light before the 
public. He seemed to check himself at 
the moment he was speaking upon that 
subject, and I could not get him to express 
himself more distinctly, but I could clearly 
collect from his manner, and from some 
slight insinuations, that he thought the 
President had acted with partiality to- 
wards France; for he turned the conver- 
sation immediately upon the character of 
Mr. Madison, and said, that he could not 
be accused of having such a bias towards 
France; and remarked, that Mr. Madison 
was known to be an admirer of the British 
constitution, to be generally well disposed 
towards the nation, and to be entirely free 
from any enmity to its general prosperity. 
He appealed to me, whether I had not ob- 
served that he frequently spoke with ap- 
probation of its institutions, its energy and 
spirit; and that he was thoroughly well 
versed in its history, literature, and arts. 
‘These observations he made at that time, 
for the purpose of contrasting the senti- 
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ments of Mr. Madison with those of the 
President, as he knew that I must have 
observed that Mr. Jefferson never spoke 
with approbation of any thing that wag 
British, and always took up French topics 
in his conversations, and always praised 
the people and country of, France, and 
never lost an opportunity of shewing his 
dislike to Great Britain. 

At the close of my interview with Mr, 
Galatin, he said, in a familiar way, “ You 
see, Sir, we could settle a treaty in my 
private room in two hours, which might 
perhaps be found to be as lasting as if it 
had been bound up in all the formality of 
a regular system, and might be found to 
be as reciprocally useful as a treaty con- 
sisting of twenty-four articles, in which 
the intricate points of intercourse might 
be in vain attempted to be reconciled to 
the opposite and perhaps jealous views of 
self-interest of the respective countries.” 

I have taken the liberty of detailing to 
you the substance of this unofficial con- 
versation with Mr. Galatin, in order to ex- 
plain to you the grounds upon which Ff 
have formed my opinion, that the mem- 
bers of the present government, who it is 
expected would belong also to the next, 
would be desirous of soothing the differ- 
ences of the United States with Great Bri- 
tain, to enable them to extricate the coun- 
try and themselves from the difficulties in 
which they are involved ; for it is now I 
believe determined that Mr. Galatin will 
accept his present office under Mr. Madi- 
son, which was at one time doubted. The 
character of Mr. Galatin must be well 
known to you to be held in the greatest 
respect in this country, for his unrivalled 
talents as a financier and as a statesman. 
There cannot, 1 think, be any reasonable 
doubt entertained that he is heartily op- 
posed to French aggrandizements, and to 
He was 
an enthusiast in favour of the French Re- 
volution in the early periods of it, but has 
long since abandoned. the favourable opi- 
nions he had entertained respecting it, and 
has viewed the progress of France towards 
universal dominion with jealousy and re- 
gret. How ‘far the good-will of this Go- 
vernment and country towards Great Bri- 
tain may be worth in the estimation of 
his Majesty’s Government the sacrifice 
of the Orders in Council, and of the im- 
pression which they might be expected to 
make on France, it would be presump- 
tuous in me to venture to calculate; but I 


_am thoroughly persuaded that at that price 


it might be obtained. 
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I have endeavoured, by the most strict 
and diligent enquiries into the views and 
strength of the Federal party, to ascertain 
to what extent they would be willing and 
able to resist the measures of the party in 

ower, and how far they could carry the 
opinions of this country along with them 
in their attempts to remove the Embargo, 
without recurring to hostilities against 
both Great Britain and France. 

Upon a mature consideration of this 
subject, I am persuaded that great as the 
desire is which generally prevails for the 
removal of the Embargo, that the Fede- 
ralists would not venture to recommend 
that it should be withdrawn, without pro- 
posing some measures of greater energy 
as a substitute; some have, indeed, hinted 
at the propriety of at once declaring war 
against France ; but few however of those 
who have been most clamorous against the 
Embargo have yet offered their opinions 
as to what course ought to be pursued, al- 
though all have deelared against submis- 
sion to the restrictions upon their neutral 
rights. 

When the small number of those who 
have pointed out the propriety of going 
to war with France alone is considered, 
even of the Federal party, I cannot believe 
that such a measure would succeed. 

All the leaders of the democratic party, 
in the Congress and out of it, declare, 
that they only propose the continuance 
of the Embargo for a short time; and 
that if the voice of the people at large is 
for more resistance, that they shall be 
willing and ready to put forth the strength 
ofthe country for that purpose. Thesede- 
clarations are to be found in the speeches, 
some printed copies of which I have sent 
herewith ; you will find however, that in 
some of them a great stress is still laid 
upon the effects to be expected from the 
Embargo in coercing the belligerents, 
particularly Great Britain, to relax in her 
restrictions, from the distress and incon- 
venience likely to be produced by the 
want of the produce of this country. 

This reliance upon such consequences 
from the Embargo is greatly, indeed al- 
most entirely, diminished in the opinions 
of people ; and I conceive that the only 
reason why the ruling party wish #t to be 
continued, arises from a hope, that time 
might afford them an opportunity of judg- 
ing of the probable issue of events in Eu- 
rope, particularly of the success or failure 
of Buonaparté in Spain. 

It may be doubtful whether the priva- 
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tions and inconveniences produced by 
the Embargo in this country, will not com- 
pel the Congress to take some hostile 
measures in order to have a pretext for 
its removal, of so trifling a nature how- 
ever as to leave it to belligerents to over 
look them if they please, and to save the 
ruling party. the necessity of going into 
war measures of great expence and dan- 
ger, not only to their own popularity and 
power, but perhaps even tothe satety of 
the Union. I propose to have the honour 
of offering some remarks upon this sub- 
ject in the next of my dispatches.—I have, 


&e. (Signed) D. M. Ersxise. 


No. X.—Dispatch from the Honourable D. 
Erskine, to Mr. Secretary Canning. (One 
Enclosure.) Dated Washington, 16th 
March 1809. 


Sir ; Since the arrival in the Delaware 
river on the 10th instant of the American 
dispatch vessel the Union, from England 
and France, I have had an interview with 
the President (Mr. Madison) and the Se- 
cretary of State (Mr. Robert Smith) who 
expressed their sentiments to me very 
freely, relative to the intelligence which 
was brought by that vessel. 

The President observed, that the altera- 
tion in his Majesty’s Ordersin Council by 
the recent Order which had been commu- 
nicated by you to Mr. Pinkney, suspend- 
ing “ the operation of the Acts as to any 
duties on exportation granted by the said 
acts, as far as relates to articles being the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of any 
country being in amity with his Majesty,’’ 
&c. did not in fact remove the objection 
entertained by the United States against 
the Orders in Council, in any degree 
worthy of notice ; that they still violated 
the neutral rights of this country, as they 
made it necessary for American ships to 
pass through England, which was not 
only an infringement of the independence 
of the United States, but was completely 
destructive of their commerce, since the 
American vessels were prohibited from 
going to the continent after they had been 
forced to touch in England. 

He remarked also upon the circumstance 
of Russia and Denmark being compre- 
hended in the operation of the Orders in 
Council, which, he said, was assuming a 
new principle, as the Orders had been 
hitherto rested upon the ground of a right 
of retaliation, whereas Russia and Den- 
mark have never issued any decree vio- 
lating neutral rights. He complained 
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severely of this, and went over the same 
arguments upon these points which he had 
made use of while he was Secretary of 
State, and seemed to be greatly disap- 
pointed and vexed that no change in the 
relations of the United States with the 
belligerents seemed likely to. take place 
before the meeting of the new Congress 
in May next, as he foresees the serious 
difficulties and embarrassments in which 
the United States will be then involved in 
determining upon the course of conduct 
which it will be expedient to pursue, as 
it is universally thought that the Non-in- 
tercourse Law cannot last longer than the 
next session of Congress, and it will be- 
come necessary at that time either to 
abandon all idea of resistance, or to deter- 
mine to adopt measures of hostility against 
both belligerents, which could not be car- 
ried in the last Congress, and therefore 
are still less likely to be adopted in the 
new, which will consist of a larger num- 
ber of members averse to sucha desperate 
and unavailing course. 

The Secretary of State (Mr. Robert 
Smith) repeated the sentiments which he 
had often expressed to me when Secre- 
tary of the Navy, of regret that his Ma- 
jesty’s Government seemed not to believe 
that the United States would resist the de- 
crees of France. He thinks the corres- 
pondence between the American Minister 
at Paris (General Armstrong) and the 
French Government, proves the determi- 
nation of this Government not to submit 
to them. He declared to me also, that he 
knows that war would have been instantly 
declared against France, upon. Great 
Britain’s relaxing her Orders, which, he 
said, were issued before the United States 
had an opportunity of ascertaining the il- 
legal interpretation.which. France meant 
to put upon her decrees. He added, that 
he was convinced that even now measures 
of actual hostility would be adopted 
against France without hesitation, should 
Great Britain relax in her Orders so as to 
afford the United States an opportunity 
of doing so with. honour ; but that it would 
be impossible that they should single out 
France as an opponent, while Great 
Britain, contrary to her own declarations, 
enforced her Orders before any acqui- 
escence on the part of the United States 
in the French decrees had been proved. 
—He acknowledged that it might be diffi- 
cult to bring on a state of actual hostility 
between this country and Great Britain 
upon the grounds of any subsisting differ- 
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ences, but that he was desirous thatian 
amicable understanding should prevail be: 
tween the two countries, which the pres 
sent state of their relations would entire} 


prevent. He added, that he was afraig 
the irritations which were likely to be 
produced by captures under his Majesty’s 
Orders in Council might lead to serious 
consequences, which, he said, he should 
deprecate, as he-was unwilling to see the 
United States thrown into an alliance with 
France, which he thought already tog 
powerful for the interest of the world, 
He did not pretend to entertain any par: 
tiality towards England, but considered 
that the interest of the United States was 
the same at the present moment with 
that of Great Britain.—These sentiments, 
as expressed tome by Mr, Robert Smith; 
are, I believe, very sincere. I have been 
much acquainted with him, and cannot, | 
think, be mistaken in the opinion which 
I have formed of his disposition and feel: 
ings upon that subject.—Both the President 
and the Secretary of State are, I understand, 
much offended at the appointment of ad. 
miral Berkeley to a high command, pend- 
ing the serious complaint preferred against 
him by the United States ; they have not 
mentioned the subject to me, as no au- 
thentic account of the fact has been yet 
received, but I expect to hear strong re¢ 
presentations upon the subject, should it 
prove to.be well founded. 

As I have already had the honour to 
convey to you my sentiments upon the 
subject of the Non-intercourse Law in 
several preceding numbers of my Dis- 
patches, as also upon the general aspect 
of affairs in this country, I will not trouble 
you with any further remarks, but beg 
leave to refer you to the enclosed extract 
from my (No. 12.) which was sent in his 
Majesty’s packet with the mail of last 
month, as it contains my opinions upon 
those topics, which are unchanged. 

This Dispatch, as also my (Nos. 14 and 
15.) will be carried to England in the 
American dispatch vessel Pacific, which 
will sail from hence in a few days with a 
messenger (a lieut. Read). Another 
vessel is going at the same time to France 
with a messenger and Dispatches: Mr. 
Coles, the private Secretary of -the late 
President, is to be the bearer of them. 


Enclosure in Mr. Erskine’s (No.10). Ex- 
tract from Mr. Erskine’s (No. 12.) of 
the year 1809, dated Washington, 15th 
March 1809. 
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As the ruling Party perceive that it 
would not be in their power to carry the 
Eastern States along with them in a war 
with Great Britain, on the grounds of 
any subsisting differences between the 
two countries, they hope that the fre- 
quent captures of the vessels belonging to 
the Eastern States, which are likely to 
take place in consequence of his Majesty’s 
Orders in Council. continuing in opera- 
tion, May excite an irritation in the 
minds of the people of those States, and 
lead them to take a part in the next Con- 
gress in any measures which might be 
pointed against Great Britain. . 

I continue to be firmly persuaded that 
Mr. Madison, who has now been pro- 
nounced to be the next President, would 
most willingly seize the first opportunity 
of recommending to the next Congress to 
assert the neutral rights against France, 
should his Majesty deem it to be just or 
expedient to cause his Orders in Council 
to be withdrawn, in consequence of a de- 
termination being evinced by the United 
States, not to submit to the aggressions of 
France ; and I conceive that it is not at all 
improbable that he might authorize Mr. 
Pinkney to make a communication to you 
to that effect, as he has frequently in con- 
versation said to me, that no _ hesitation 
would be felt.in this country, of entering 
upon hostilities with France, if she did not 
recall her Decrees ; but he always added, 
that it was impossible the United States 
could take such a step while his Majesty’s 
Orders were in force, because their justifi- 
tion could only be attempted onthe grounds 
that the United States had acquiesced in 
the Decrees of France, which he uniformly 
contends has never been the case. 

It is evident to me that he will be sup- 
ported in this sentiment by his own party 
in Congress, and in the country generally, 
80 far as to prevent his feeling himself 
compelled to single out France as an 
enemy, while his Majesty’s Orders in 
Council continued in force ; but I am per- 
fectly confident that it would be impossi- 
ble that they could bring on a war with 
England, unless it should be occasioned, 
as lhave before mentioned, by an irrita- 
tion produced in the minds of the people 
of the Eastern States, by the losses which 
might be sustained by them in their ships 
and commerce by captures under his Ma- 
jesty’s Orders. . . 

The weight and influence of the Eastern 
States has been suflicient to force the 
ruling party to abandon their fayourite 
VOL, XVII.—Appendizx, 
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system of Embargo, and that.too without 
the “painful alternative” of, president 
Jefferson, of war being substituted ; but I 
doubt extremely how far they could-com- 
pel the Congress and president into a war 
with France, unless the United States could 
be called upon to assert its neutral rights, 
by the temporary removal of his Ma- 
jesty’s Orders in Council, to.give them that 
opportunity. 

It appears by the result of the state of 
the votes for president and vice president, 
which was declared*in the senate yester- 
day, that Mr. Madison had 122 -votes out 
of 175, and that all the votes except three 
in the southern and western states were in 
his favour, besides Pennsylvania; and that 
two thirds of the votes of the state of New 
York were given to him. He had also all 
the votes of Vermont, but that was in con- 
sequence of the votes being given by the 
legislature of that state, which happened 
to be democratic; besides having 9 out of 
12 votes of the state of Maryland. 

This vast majority would enable the pre- 
sident elect and his party to resist the so- 
licitations of the four eastern states, should 
they urge the next Congress to single out 
France as an enemy; because the same 
power which has proved incompetent to 
enforce an illegal, oppressive, and ruinous 
law, would still be sufficient to withstand 
a requisition to wage a war, which, howe 
ever just, would not be likely to be at- 
tended with any profit or advantage. 

Itistrue thata Non-intercourse Law may 
be considered by the Eastern States very 
objectionable ; but as it would be rather 
a nominal prohibition than a rigorous en- 
forcement, a resistance to it would be less 
likely to be made, and of less importance 
if it should take place —The ultimate con- 
sequences of such differences and jea- 
lousies arising between the Eastern and 
Southern States, would inevitably tend to 
a dissolution of the Union, which has been 
for some time talked of, and has of late, as 
I have heard, been seriously contemplated 
by many of the leading people in the 
Eastern Division.—I will not however trous 
ble you with any observations upon that 
important topic, at present; but confine 
myself to the consequences of the mea- 
sures about.to be adopted in Congress, 
affecting his Majesty’s interest. 

Whatever may be the motives of the 
Congress, for the passing a Non-intercourse 
Law with England and France, I conceive 
that great advantages may be reaped from 
it by England, as she has the command of 
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the seas, and can procure through neutrals 
any of the produce of this country, be- 
sides the. immense quantity which will be 
_ brought direct to Great Britain under va- 
rious pretences ; whereas France will ob- 
tain but little at a great expence and risk, 
and will only get that little in conse- 
quence of the high prices in their markets. 
This measure will operate in so partial 
and discouraging a manner upon the 
Eastern States, which are commercial, that 
it would not be submitted to very long, 
and its effects in preventing the introduc- 
tion of British manufactures would be 
trifling, as they would be smuggled into 
the country with the greatest facility, 
since the people who alone could inter- 
fere with effect, would encourage such a 
traffic between his Majesty’s dominions in 
Canada, and the adjacent territories of the 
United States, and in various other ways. 
—Another advantage arising to Great 
Britain from the Non-intercourse Law 
would be, that the interdiction of ships of 
war from entering the ports of the United 
States would be general, instead of being 
directed solely against his Majesty’s ships. 
The Non-importation Law would be also 
general, and the consequence would be, 
that his Majesty’s subjects could get a 
great quantity of goods into the United 
States, but French subjeets could not in- 
troduce any.—Should his Majesty deem 
it proper to consider the Non-intercourse 
Law in the light of a municipal regulation, 
which the United States had a right to 
establish, and not as a measure of hosti- 
lity, 1 am persuaded that it would not be 
in the power of any party in this country, 
even if they wished it, to bring on a war 
with Great Britain. D. M. Erskine. 


No. XI.—Dispatch from the hon. D. M. 
Erskine, to Mr. Secretary Canning, 
dated Washington, April 18th, 1809. 


(No. 19.) (Two Enclosures. ) 

Sir; I had the honour of receiving your 
Dispatches, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, of the 23d 
January, and your separate of the 2d of 
February, with its several enclosures, 
which were delivered to me onthe 7th by 
Mr. Oakely, his Majesty’s secretary of 
legation, who arrived on the 3d instant in 
the Bay of Chesapeake, in his Majesty’s 
ship Rosamond. 

_ Alost no time in endeavouring to carry 
into effect the important instructions con- 
tained in those Dispatches, and accord- 
ingly waited upon the secretary of state 
(Mr. Rebert Smith) for the purpose of 
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ascertaining officially the general disposi- 
tion of this government to enter into an 
amicable discussion of the differences be- 
tween the two countries; as it appeared, 


‘that the spirit of your instructions seemed 


to require my particular attention to that 
point, as being likely to afford the best 
ground for forming an opinion of the sin- 
cerity of those conciliatory professions 
which I had stated to you I had received, 
informally, from ‘several members of 
weight and influence in the late and pre- 
sent administration of this country. 

The secretary of state (Mr. Smith) 


‘having repeated to me the most unequivo- 


cal assurances of a cordial desire being en- 
tertained by the president and himself, for 
an accommodation of all the points of dis- 
pute between the United States and Great 
Britain; I opened the subject of your 
Dispatch No. 1, namely, the reparation 
proposed to be tendered on the part of his 
Majesty for the attack on the Chesapeake; 
upon which Mr. Smith observed, that asa 
proof of the sjncerity of his wishes that the 
affair might be amicably settled, he pro- 
posed to me previously to the delivery of 
my Note upon that subject, that we should 
endeavour to agree upon some terms 
which would not only be accepted, but 
which might preclude the necessity of any 
unfriendly discussions of the causes and 
consequences of that occurrence. 

As this proposal appeared to me to 
confirm the assurances he had given me of 
his wish for an amicable accommodation of 
that affair, I willingly acceded toit, and ex- 
plained to him the nature of the reparation 
which was intended to be offered. With 
the terms of satisfaction for that injury, as 
far as they went, he appeared to be satis« 
fied; but observed that he had fully ex- 
pected some assurance would have been 
given that an adequate punishment, for 
(what he termed) a flagrant act of ag- 
gression, should be inflicted upon the naval 
officer by whose directions it had been 
committed, or that at least a court martial 
would have been ordered by his Majesty 
upon his conduct; and he added, that as 
the president had dwelt with so much 
force upon the propriety and necessity of 
some redress of that sort, he was afraid he 
would think it incumbent upon him to res 
quire it. 

In obedience to your commands, I pe- 
remptorily declined holding out the least 
expectation that any further mark of his 
Majesty’s displeasure would be shewn to- 
wards admiral Berkeley on account of the 
part he took in that transaction. 
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After a day’s consideration on that 
point by the president, assisted by his ca- 
binet, it was communicated to me by Mr. 
Robert Smith, that any demand of further 

unishment would be waved. 

I found, in the course of several inter- 
views I had with Mr. Smith, that any allu- 
sions which might be made by me to the 
details of the affair of the Chesapeake, of 
the causes which led to it, and of the dis- 
cussions which followed, would be likely 
to bring on a complicated and fruitless 
controversy. 

I therefore founded my official note 
upon the circumstance of the equality 
which had been produced by the opera- 
tions of the Non-intercourse Act, in the 
relations of the United States with the 
belligerent powers, as having afforded the 
opportunity to his Majesty to offer an 
honourable reparation for the affair of the 
Chesapeake, which it is universally known 
was only withheld on account of the par- 
tiality of the proclamation, which has been 
since merged in the general effect of the 
Non-intercourse Act. 

The reply of Mr. Smith acknowledges 
the operation of the Non-intercourse in 
producing that equality, and only inti- 
mates, “ that it was a result incident toa 
state of things growing out of distinct con- 
siderations.” I have the honour of en- 
closing a copy of my Note, marked (A.) 
to Mr. Smith, of the 17th instant, and his 
answer, marked (B.) which terminated 
our negociation on this subject. 

I have, &c. D. M. Erskine. 


(Enclosure 1.)—(A.)—Note from the Hon. 
D. Erskine, to the Secretary of State of 
the United States, dated Washington, 
April 17th, 1809. 


Sir; I have the honour to inform you, 
that Ihave received his Majesty’s com- 
mands to represent to the government of 
the United States, that his Majesty is ani- 
mated by the most sincere desire for an 
adjustment of the differences which have 
unhappily so long prevailed between the 
two countries, the recapitulation of which 
might have a tendency to impede, if not 
to prevent, an amicable understanding. 

It having been represented to his Ma- 
jesty’s government, that the Congress of 
the United States, in their proceedings at 
the opening of the last session, had evinced 
an intention of passing certain laws which 
would place the relations of Great Britain 
with the United States upon an equal foot- 
ing, in all respects, with the other belli- 
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gerent powers; I have accordingly re- 
ceived his Majesty’s commands, in the 
event of such laws taking place, to offer, 
on the part of his Majesty, an honourable | 
reparation for the aggression committed 
by a British naval oflicer, in the attack on 
the United States frigate Chesapeake. 

Considering the act passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States on the first of 
March (usually termed the Non-inter- 
course Act) as having produced a state of 
equality in the relations of the two belli- 
gerent powers, with respect to the United 
States; I have to submit, conformably to 
my instructions, for the consideration of 
the American government, such terms of 
satisfaction and reparation as his Majesty 
is induced to believe will be accepted in 
the same spirit of conciliation with which 
they are proposed. 

In addition to the prompt disavowal 
made by his Majesty, on being apprized 
of the unauthorized act committed by his 
naval cfficer, whose recall, as a mark of 
the King’s displeasure, from an highly im- 
portant and honourable command, imme- 
diately ensued; his Majesty is willing to 
restore the men forcibly taken out of the 
Chesapeake, and, if acceptable to the Ames 
rican government, to make a suitable pro 
vision for the unfortunate sufferers on that 
occasion. I have, &c. D. M. Ersxtne. 


(Enclosure 2.)—(B.)— Note from the Secre- 
tary of State of the United States to the 
hon. D. Erskine, dated Department of 
State, April 17th, 1809. ‘ 


Sir; I have laid before the president 
your note, in which you have, in the na 
and by the order of his Britannic Majesty, 
declared that his Britannic Majesty is de- 
sirous of making an honourable reparation 
for the aggression committed by a British 
naval officer, in the attack on the United 
States frigate the Chesapeake; that in ad- 
dition to his prompt disavowal of the act, 
his Majesty, as a mark of his displeasure, 
did immediately recall the offending offi- 
cer from an highly important and honour 
able command; and that he is willing to 
restore the men forcibly taken out of the 
Chesapeake, and, if acceptable to the Ame- 
rican government, to make a suitable pro- 
vision for the unfortunaté sufferers on that 
occasion.—The government of the United 
States having at all times entertained a 
sincere desire for an adjustment of the dif- 
ferences which have so long and so une 
happily subsisted between the two coun- 
tries, the president cannot but receive with 
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pleasure assurances that his Britannie,Ma- 
jesty is animated by the same disposition, 
and that he is ready, in conformity to this 
disposition, to make atonement for the in- 
sult and aggression committed by one of 
his naval! officers, in the attack on the 
United States frigate the Chesapeake.— 
As it appears, at the same time, that, in 
making this offer, his Britannic Majesty 
derives a motive from the equality now 
existing in the relations of the United 
States with the two belligerent powers, the 
president owes it to the occasion, and to 
himself, to let it be understood, that this 
_ equality isa result incident to a state of 
things growing out of distinct considera- 
tions,—WWith this explanation, as requisite 
as it is frank,I am authorised to inform 
you, that the president accepts the note 
delivered by you, in the name and by the 
order of his Britannic Majesty, and will 
consider the same, with the engagement 
therein, when fulfilled, as a satisfaction 
for the insult and injury of which he has 
complained. But I have it in express 
charge from the president to state, that, 
while he forbears to insist on a further pu- 
nishment of the offending officer, he is not 
the less sensible of the justice and utility 
of such an example, nor the less persuaded 
that it would best comport with what is 
due-from his Britannic Majesty to his own 
honour. Ihave, &c. R. Smitu. 


No. XII.—Dispatch from the Hon. D. Er- 
skine, to Mr. Secretary Canning, dated 
Washington, April 30, 1809. 

(Four Enclosures.) 


Sir; As the instructions contained in 
your Dispatches Nos. I. & II. directed me 
to regulate my conduct in making any 
propositions on the’part of his Majesty to 
this government, according to the general 
disposition which might be shewn by them 
to come to a complete and cordial under- 
standing with Great Britain, I accordingly 
used all my efforts to discover whether 
the professions of such a disposition which 
had been so often repeated to me unofti- 
cially, and lately in the most formal man- 
ner, were sincere. The result of further 
communications persuaded me that the 


sentiments of this government had been’ 


truly represented to me, and I was con- 
firmed in that opinion by the favourable 
reception of the reparation tendered on 
the part of his Majesty for the affair of the 


Chesapeak, the details of which I have’ 


given in my preceding number.—With 
this conviction upon my mind I examined 
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with the greatest attention the tenor of 
your instructions contained in your dis. 
patch No. I, and particularly the three 
conditions upon which his Majesty wag 
willing to withdraw the Orders in Council 
of January and November 1807, as re. 
spects the United States.—The first of 
them I considered would be of course off. 
cially recognized by the American go. 
vernment, since the 11th section of the 


‘actof Congress, usually termed the Non-in- 


tercourse Act, provided for such a contin. 
gent proposition.—The second condition 
named by you I knew would be acqui- 
esced in, not only from the declarations 
which had been made to me by most of 
the members of this government, but from | 
the universal opinion of the members of 
weight and influence in both Houses of 
Congress, that the principles and object 
sougit to be established by that rule were 
equitable and would ever be insisted upon 
by Great Britain. 

I foresaw however that a difficulty 
must arise in obtaining a formal recogna- 
tion of that point without any reference 
to other commercial arrangements, which 
would form the basis of a regular treaty. . 
—The third condition it was obvious could 
not be objected to, because an American 
owner of a vessel captured by a British 
cruiser on account of its destination to 
France, or to any other country with which 
an intercourse was prohibited by the laws 
of the United States, could not complain 
to this government of such seizure, as the 
only answer would be, that the enterprize 
being illegal he had no claim to redress, 

Upon my submitting the three condi- 
tions to the consideration of the Secretary 
of State, he made the answer to the first 
which I had anticipated, namely, that the 
President would of course assent, to it, 
and in pursuance of the power vested in 
him by the Congress, would issue a Pro- 
clamation for that purpose, to take effect 
on the same day that the Orders in Coun- 
cil should cease to operate as respects the 
United States. 

With regard to the second, he said, that 
although he was persuaded that no difficulty 
would arise in the adjustment of that poiat 
conformably to the views of his Majesty’s 
Government when the various articles of @ 
commercial treaty should ‘be brought une. 
der discussion ; yet, it was impossible for 
the American Government to give an ofti+ 
cial recognition of that principle’ as a pre+ 
vious step, because there was no com 
merce of any kind at present permitted 
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by the laws of the United States to be 
carried on with Franee or her dependen- 
cies; and that the question therefore 
must necessarily belong to another state 
of things, or remain to be adjusted by 
treaty. 

The third condition, Mr. Smith ob- 
served, appeared to him to require no re- 
cognition, since it was evident that the in- 
terference of the Government of the United 
States could never be recognized by any 
of its citizens for redress for an injury 
sustained in consequence of a direct breach 
of the laws, and that in the event of any 
such appeal being made, the only answer 
given would be, that the Government 
would immediately order the bonds of the 
petitioner to be put into execution against 
him for a violation of the laws.—He stated, 
however, that the circumstance of the 
Government of the United States stipulat- 
ing that Great Britain should be allowed 
to execute their laws, would be degrading 
to the former, and attended with no ad- 
vantages to the latter. 

Under these circumstances it became 
my duty to consider, whether the spirit of 
your instructions would be accomplished 
by my obtaining an official recognition on 
the part of this Government of the first 
condition, and an understanding respect- 
ing the two others, in conformity with 
the views of his Majesty’s Government, 
though not givenin a formal manner (lor 
reasons before detailed); or whether it 
was incumbent on me to forbear from mak- 
ing any proposition, as I could not obtain a 
compliance with the exact letter of your 
instructions. Various considerations of 
great weight urged me to endeavour to 
bring about an adjustment of. the dif- 


ferences between the two countries upon 


the points entrusted to my discretion, as 
far as it was possible without departing 
from the orders I had received. 

The strongest inducement was derived 
from the communications which I had 
lately received from Mr. Smith, of the dis- 
satisfaction of the French Minister here 
with the Non-intercourse Act, the particu- 
lars of which I have given in my (No. 17.) 
as also from the general aspect of the re- 
lations of this country with Great Britain 
and France, as detailed in my (Nos. 17, 
and 18.) and in some. previous Dispatches. 

The circumstance of the Congress being 
about to assemble very shortly, was ano- 
ther reason for wishing to have an amicable 


‘arrangement concluded, since the majority 
of both. Houses had pledged themselves “ 


ditional agreement. 





a resistance of the restrictions upon neu- 
tral commerce, if it could be pointed 
against either of the two great belligerent 
powers separately ; and that it was only 
on account of the impossibility of any suc- 
cessful effort being made, that they were 
prevented from asserting their rights 
against both during the last session. 

As this Government thought that any 
long delay in the time for the renewal of 
the intercourse between Great Britain and 
the United States would deprive such an 
arrangement of many of its mutua! advan- 
tages, and as I fully agreed in that opinion, 
a day certain (the 10th of June next) was 
accordingly fixed upon. 

The Notes which passed between the 
Secretary of State and myself, and which 
I have now the honour to enclose, marked 
(A.) (B.) (C.) (D). will explain the course 
pursued in the arrangement that was con- 
cluded. 

Should his Majesty’s Government con. 
sider that I have exceeded the limits of my 
instructions in the engagement I have 
made on his Majesty’s behalf, I am aware 
that no advantages-which might be de- 
rived from it to Great Britain could justify 
my conduct. 5 

I therefore rest my vindication upon the 
reasons detailed in the foregoing part of 
this Dispatch, for believing that I have ad- 
hered to the spirit and as far as I could to 
the letter of my orders; but I place my 
chief reliance on the well-known liberali- 
ty of his Majesty in appreciating the con- 
duct of his servants. 

I will only beg leave to remark, that 
the agreement has been concluded in the 
persuasion that an amicable understanding 
would be settled by the special mission, 
and with a view to promote so desirable 
an object.—Should unexpected difficulties 
occur in forming a treaty, or should his 
Majesty’s envoy extraordinary find reason 
to doubt the friendly disposition of the 
United States, it will then rest with his 
Majesty to take such measures as may be 
deemed proper according to the actual 
state of things.—JIn the mean time no injury 
can be derived, I conceive, from that con- 
I have, &c. . 

D. M. Erskine. 


(Enclosure 1.)—(A.)— Letter from the 
Hon. David Erskine, to the American 
Secretary of State, (the Hon. Robert 
Smith,) dated Washington, April 18th, 
1809. 


Sir; I have the honour of informing 
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you, that his Majesty having been per- 
suaded that the honourable reparation 
which he had caused to be tendered for 
the unauthorized attack on the American 
frigate Chesapeake, would be accepted by 
the Government of the United States in 
the same spirit of conciliation with. which 
it was proposed, has instructed me to ex- 
press his satisfaction should such a happy 
termination of that affair take place, not 
only as having removed a painful cause of 
difference, but as affording a fair prospect 
of acomplete and cordial understanding 
being established between the two coun- 
tries.—The favourable change in the re- 
lations of his Majesty with the United 
States, which has been produced by the 
act (usually termed the Non-intercourse 
Act) passed in the last Session of Con- 
gress, was also anticipated by his Majes- 
ty, and has encouraged a further hope, 
that a reconsideration of the existing dif- 
ferences might lead to their satisfactory 
adjustment.—On these grounds and ex- 
pectations, I am instructed to communi- 
cate to the American Government his Ma- 
jesty’s determination of sending to the 
United States an envoy invested with full 
powers to conclude a treaty on all the 
points of the relations between the two 
countries.—In the mean time, with a view 
to contribute to the attainment of so de- 
sirable an object, his Majesty would be 
willing to withdraw his Orders in Council 
of January and November 1807, so far as 
respects the United States, in the persua- 
sion that the President would issue a Pro- 
clamation for the renewal of the’ inter- 
course with Great Britain, and that what- 
ever difference of opinion should arise in 
the interpretation of the terms of such an 
agreement, will be removed in the present 
negotiation. I have, &c. 
D. M. Erskine. 


(Enclosure 2.)—(B.)—Letter from the Ame- 
rican Secretary of State, to the Hon. D. 
Erskine, dated Department of State, 1&th 
April 1809. 


Sir; The Note, which I had the honour 
of receiving from you this day, I lost no 
time in laying before the President, who, 
being sincerely desirous of a satisfactory 
adjustment of the differences unhappily 
subsisting between Great Britain and the 
United States, has authorized me to assure 
you, that he will meet, with a disposition 
correspondent with that of his Britannic 
Majesty, the determination of his Majesty 
to send to the United States a special en- 
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voy, invested with full powers to conclude 
a treaty on all the points of the relations 
between the two countries.—I am further 
authorized to assure you, that in case hig 
Britannic Majesty should in the mean 
time, withdraw his Orders in Council of 
January and November 1807, so far as re. 
spects the United States, the President 
will not fail to issue a Proclamation by 
virtue of the authority and for the pur- 
poses specified in the eleventh section of 
the Statute commonly called the Non- 
intercourse Act. I have,&c. R. Smitu; 


(Enclosure 3.) —(C.)—Lelter from the 
Hon. D. Erskine, to the American Se. 
cretary of State, dated Washington, April 
19th, 1809. 


Sir; In consequence of the acceptance 
by the President, as stated in your letter 
dated the 18th instant, of the proposals 
made by me on the part of his Majesty, 
in my letter of the same day, for the re- 
newal of the intercourse between the re. 
spective countries, I am authorized to 
declare that his Majesty’s Orders in Coun- 
cil of January and November 1807 will 
have been withdrawn, as respects the 
United States, on the 10th day of June 
next. I have, &c. D. M. Erskine. 


(Enclosure 4.)—(D.)—Letter from the 
American Secretary of State, to the Hon, 
D. Erskine, dated Department of State, 
April 19th, 1809. 


Sir; Having laid before the President your 
Note of this day, containing an assurance 
that his Britannic Majesty will, on 10th 
of June next, have withdrawn his Orders 
in Council of January and November 
1807, so far as respects the United States, 
I have the honour of informing you, that: 
the President will accordingly, and in 
pursuance of the eleventh section of the 
statute commonly called the Non-inter- 
course Act, issue a Proclamation, so that 
the trade of the United States with Great 
Britain may on the same day be renewed, 
in the manner provided in the said sece 
tion. Ihave, &c. R. Smiru. 


No. XIII.—Dispatch from the Hon. David 
Erskine, to Mr. Secretary Canning, 
dated . Washington, August 3d, 1809. 


Sir; I have the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your Dispatches, Nos. 10, 
11, 12, of the 22d, 23d, and 30th of May, 
originals and duplicates, the former 
brought in his Majesty’s packet Windsor 
Castle, which arrived at New York on the 
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gsth ultimo,. and the latter which were 
delivered to me yesterday, by lieutenant 
Gregory, commanding his Majesty’s gun- 
brig Contest, which arrived in Hampton 
Roads in the Bay of Chesapeake on the 
29th ult.—I lost no time in complying 
with your instructions contained in your 
No. 13, to deliver a copy of his Majesty’s 
Order in Council of the 24th May last to 
the secretary of state of this Government, 
which I accordingly sent to Mr. Robert 
Smith in a written Note, of which the in- 
closed is a copy. In obedience to your 
commands, I also used all the means in 
my power to make the above-mentioned 
Order publicly known throughout the 
United States.—It is with the deepest re- 
gret that I find from your Dispatches No. 
10. & 11. of the 22d and 23d of May, 
that his Majesty had disapproved of the 
manner in which I have executed the 
instructions which you sent me by Mr. 
Oakeley, and has been compelled to dis- 
avow the provisional agreement which I 
had lately entered into with this govern- 
ment under the persuasion that it would 
have met with his Majesty’s approbation. 

The duty and high respect which I. 
owe to his Majesty would restrain me 
from making any reply to the animad- 
versions upon my conduct, which you 
have conveyed to me by his Majesty’s 
commands; but I consider that it is in- 
cumbent upon me to offer some observa- 
tions upon certain points of my negocia- 
tion, which appear to have been misunder- 
stood, in consequence, I suppose, of my 
having given respecting them an insufli- 
cient or imperfect explanation. 

It is stated: by you in your No. 10, of 
the 29d of May, that with respect to the 
instructions relating to the Chesapeake, 
which formed the subject of your Dis- 
patch No. 1. of the 23d of January last, I 
had omitted a preliminary of the most 
material importance, as the condition of 
“his Majesty’s no longer insisting upon 
the recall of the proclamation of July 
1$07, as a preliminary to the adjustment 
of the difference arising from the affair of 
the Chesapeake, that the ships of war of 
France shall in point of fact have been ex- 
cluded from the ports of the United States, 
and such ships of that description as were 
in those ports shall have been warned to 
depart.”’—Of this condition, you observe 
that I appear to have taken no notice 
whatever; you add also, that the Non-in- 
tercourse Bill operated only to the pros- 
Pective exclusion. 
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I beg leave to refer you to the first sec- 
tion of the Non-intercourse Law, which 
you will find excludes the ships of war, 
from the passing of that act on the first of 
March; the prohibition therefore was not 
prospective but immediate, and in fact 
had been in operation six weeks before F 
commenced the negotiation. 

Upon the subject of the warning which 
should be given to any French ships in 
the ports of the United States, the secreta~ 
ry of state, Mr. Robert Smith, informed 
me, that there were no French ships at 
present within the waters of the United 
States, and that if it was to be presumed, 
that the government would cause their 
laws to be executed: in the propriety 
and justice of which sentiment | fully ac- 
quiesced—The preliminary condition 
above-mentioned was therefore I conceive 
fulfilled. . 

Your next objection states, that the 
Proclamation of the President, of July 
1807, is neither withdrawn, nor its opera- 
tion declared to be at an end.—In expla- 
nation of this point, I beg leave to remark 
that the Non-intercourse Law abrogated 
even the act upon which the president’s 
proclamation was founded, by the words 
at the end of the 3d section of that act, 
inserted by the Congress for that express 
purpose; which circumstance I commu- 
nicated to you in my (No. 18.) of the 17th 
of March, and again in my (No. 19.) of 
the 18th of April, in which I mentioned 
that the secretary of state declared to me 
that the Proclamation was merged in the 
Non-intercourse. I believe I omitted, in 
my (No. 19.) to inform you, that Mr; 
Smith added, that it was impossible- to 
issue a Proclamation to recall an Edict 
which was already. revoked and could 
not be revived. 

The third objection taken by you is 
upon a point of so delicate a nature, that I 
proceed to an explanation of it with the 
greatest caution and deference.—Permit 
me, Sir, to request that you will lay be- 
fore his Majesty my most earnest assu- 
rances that I-would not have allowed any 
expressions which 1 thought disrespect- 
ful towards his Majesty to have remained 
unanswered, in any Note I may have re- 
ceived.—It would bean inexcusable prea 
sumption in me to attempt to put a diffe. 
rent construction upon the expressions 
contained in the latter part of Mr. Smith’s 
first letter to me, or to view the meaning 
of the words in a different light from that 
which you have been pleased to inform 
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me his Majesty has done; but I think it 
my duty to declare that I do not believe 
any intention whatever existed in the 
mind of the President of the United States 
to convey a disrespectful meaning to- 
wards his Majesty by those expressions. 
—Upon my being informed, by the Secre- 
tary of State, that the President would 
agree to wave any demand for further 
punishment of the British officer who 
had caused the attack to be made on the 
United States frigate Chesapeake, but 
that it would be impossible to refrain 
from expressing an opinion that he de- 
served it, I used all my efforts to persuade 
this government to give up such an insi- 
nuation; not from any idea that I enter- 
tained of its being disrespectful to his Ma- 
jesty, but as it might seem less concilia- 
tory than the disposition of the President 
had been represented to me, and of the 
sincerity of which I was fully persuaded. 

After I had received Mr. Smith’s note, 
I deliberated upon the propriety of mak- 
ing any observations in answer to those 
expressions; but I was induced to forbear 
from'sending any reply, by considerations 
of the policy and propriety of not blend- 
ing irritating dissension with amicable ad- 
justments.—It appeared to me, that if any 
indecorum could justly be attributed to 
the expressions in the official notes of this 
governinent, the censure due would fall 
upon them, and that the public opinion 
would condemn their bad taste or want of 
propriety, in coldly and ungraciously 
giving up what they considered asa right, 
but which they were not in a condition to 
enforce.—The feelings of his Majesty 
upon that point, are a sufficient proof that 
I have formed an erroneous judgment res- 
pecting it; and I have to lament not only 
that any act or omission on my part 
should have incurred his Majesty’s dis- 
pleasure, but that it would have been the 
cause, though unintentionally, of convey- 
ing any expression personally disagree- 
able, or even apparently disrespectful to 
the sovereign of my country.—I have 
omitted to mention one circumstance, 
which is, that the reason why I did not 
put in a claim on the part of his Majesty 
to recover from the American government 
deserters from his Majesty’s service, was 
that they have always declared them- 
selves willing to be guided by the laws of 
nations upon that subject. 

My motives for deviating from the pre- 
cise line of my instructions relative to the 
bounty intended by his Majesty for the 
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relations of the killed and wownded on 
board the Chesapeake, will, I hope, upon 
explanation be found to be satisfactory. 
When I mentioned his Majesty’s liberal 
views upon that point, the Secretary of 
State informed me, that it would be highly 
satisfactory if the offer was expressed in 
general terms, although the government’ 
never meant to accept the provision. ten- 
dered, but would acknowledge the libera. 
lity ef his Majesty when they mighit here- 
after decline to avail themselves of it, but 
that if it was put upon the footing of spon. 
taneous generosity, it would not be at all 
acceptable to the United States. With 
sentiments, &c. D. M. Erskine. 


(Inclosure.) — Letter from the hon. D, . 
Erskine, to the American Secretary of 
State, dated Washington, July 31st, 1809, 


Sir; I have the honour to encloseto you 
a copy of an Order, which was passed b 
his Majesty in Council, on the 24th ef May 
last.—In communicating this Order, it is 
with the deepest regret that I have to in- 
form you, that his Majesty has not thought 
proper to confirm the late provisional 
agreement which I had entered into with 
you on the part of our respective govern- 
ments.—Neither the present time nor the 
occasion will afford me a favourable op- 
portunity for explaining to youthe grounds 
and reasons upon which I conceived I had 
conformed to his Majesty’s wishes, and to 
the spirit, at least, of ny instructions upon 
that subject. Nor indeed would any vin- 
dication ef my conduct, whatever I may 
have to offer, be of any importance, fur- 
ther than as it might tend to shew that no 
intention existed, on my part, to practise 
any deception towards the Government of 
the United States.—I have the satisfaction, 
however, to call your attention to that 
part of the incloséd Order which protects 
the commerce and shipping of the United 
States from the injury and inconveniences 
which might have arisen to American 
citizens from a reliance on the provisional 
agreement before mentioned ; and I can- 
not but cherish a hope that no further bad 
consequences may result from an arrange- 
ment which I bad fully believed would 
have met with his Majesty’s approbation, 
and would have led to a complete and 
cordial understanding between the two 
countries,—W ith sentiments, &c. 

D. M. Erskine. 


No. XIV.— Dispatch from the hon. D. Er- 
skine, to Mr. Secretary Cunning, dattl 
Washington, August 7th, 1809. 
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Sir; Before I proceed to lay before you 
such explanations as I have to offer, re- 
lating to the points mentioned in your 
dispatch No. 11. of the 23d May, in which 

ou have expressed to me his Majesty’s 
entire disapprobation of my deviations 


from the instructions contained in your 


No. 2. transmitted to me by Mr. Oakely ; 
I will take this opportunity of informing 
you, that the American government did 
not consult with me on the propriety or 
expediency of publishing the Notes which 

assed between the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Robert Smith, and myself in our 
negociations, but according to their prac- 
tice they made public the state of their 
foreign relations at the moment when they 
thought it was for the interest of the Unit- 
ed States that it should be known. 

The reasons which were assigned by 
the Secretary of State for having done so, 
were certainly intended as favourable to 
his Majesty’s interest, since he declared it 
was with a view to exhibit to the people 
of this country the adjustment of differ- 
ences with Great Britain which had taken 
place, and the prospect of a further good 
understanding, in order that the members 
of Congress might.assemble with favour- 
able sentiments towards Great Britain, as 
also that the event might be speedily and 
generally known in France, so as to bring 
that power to a definitive determination 
respecting its relations with the United 
States. 

It would be not only superfluous, but 
miggt, be deemed improper, that I should 
repeat the reasons already detailed in my 
(No. 20,) of the 18th of April, which led 
me to believe that I had conformed to the 
spirit if not to the letter of your instruc- 
tions contained in your No. 2. since I have 
received the communication through you 
of his Majesty’s disapprobation of the man- 
ner in which I have executed them. 

It remains for me only to declare, that 
I was greatly influenced in my conduct by 
the repeated intimations in your instruc- 
tions (in No, 4. January 23d,) “ that the 
* sincerity of the good disposition possess- 
*ed by the persons composing the new 
« American Administration was the point 
“most important in the view of the 
“ British government.” = - 

That disposition I was fully convinced 
was entertained by this government, which 
they were ready to evince in any wa 
consistent with the power they held by 
the constitution of the United States. 

His Majesty having thought proper to 
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cause you to communicate his surprize and 
regret, that I should have received such a 
Note as that from Mr. Smith, in answer to 
the offer for reparation for the affair of the 
Chesapeake, as a proof of the acceptance 
by the government of the United States of 
the honourable reparation tendered by his 
Majesty “ in the same spirit of conciliation 
‘<in which it was proposed ;”” I am there- 
fore precluded from offering any observa- 
tions upon that subject, other than suchas 
I have ventured to make in the preceding 
number of my dispatches. 

As a further apology I may be per- 
mitted to observe, that as 1 had (I con- 
ceive) full reason for believing that the 
disposition of the government of the Unit- 
ed States was conciliatory, | may have 
dwelt in my own. mind, while writing my 
Note im answer to that of Mr. Smith, upon 
that impression, and may have on that ac- 
count attributed to Mr. Smith’s Note a 
stronger appearance of conciliation than 
the language of it may justify. 

It is remarked by you in your No. 11. 
of the 23d of May, that my instructions 
did not authorize me to hold out the ex- 
pectation that his Majesty would send an 
envoy extraordinary to conclude a treaty 
with the government of the United States, 
until his Majesty should have received 
from them an authentic and official recog 
nition of the conditions. which I was di< 
rected to require. 

The conditions were undoubtedly not 
recognized in the formal manner required 
by you, because this Government had not 
sufficient authority to make an engage~- 
ment as to what should be the determina- 
tion of the United States through its legise 
lative assemblies upon the state of their 
foreign relations : 

It rested with the Congress alone to de- 
clare that the Non-intercourse Law should 
be continued or not, and in what manner 
it should be carried into effect. . The 
President could do no more than act upon 
the law as it existed. 

I have already furnished you in my 
(No. 20.) with my reasons for believing 
that. all the conditions would have been 
accomplished by the Congress, which 
had pledged themselves in the most so- 
lemn manner to resist the restrictions upon 
their neutral rights against such powers 
as should infringe them. 

I had informed you in some Dispatches 
sent before I had received my instructions, 
that the American Government did not 
know with sufficient accuracy what na- 
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tions had issued or enforced decrees vio- 
lating neutral rights, but that when they 
could ascertain that fact, there could be 
no doubt that the Congress would make 
the Non-intercourse Act to comprehend 
all such powers as should adopt and act 
under the decree of France. 

It appears from the general tenor of 
your Dispatches No. 10, and 11, that his 
Majesty’s Government were not willing 
to trust to assurances from the American 
Government, but that official pledges 
were to have been required, which could 
not be given for want of power, some of 
them also being of a nature which would 
prevent a formal recognition :—Had I 
believed that his Majesty’s Government 
were determined to insist upon those cou- 
ditions being complied with in one parti- 
cular manner only, I should have adhered 
implicitly to my instructions; but as I 
collected from them, that his Majesty was 
desirous of accomplishing his retaliatory 
system by such means as were most com- 
patible with a good understanding with 
friendly and neutral powers, I felt confi- 
dent that his Majesty would have approv- 
ed of the arrangement I had concluded, as 
one likely to lead to a cordial and com- 
plete understanding and co-operation on 
the part of the United States, which co- 
operation never could be obtained by pre- 
vious stipulations either trom the govern- 
ment of the United States, who have no 
power to accede to them, or from the Con- 
gress, which would never acknowledge 
them as recognitions to guide their con- 
duct. Ihave, &c. D. M. Erskine. 


No. XV.—Dispatch from the Hon. D. Er- 
skine, to Mr. Secretary Canning, dated 
Washington, Aug. 10, 1809. 


Sir ; I beg leave to request that you 
will be pleased to lay before his Majesty 
my most grateful acknowledgments for the 
communication which you have made to 
me by his commands, that his Majesty 
entertaifs “no doubt of the good inten- 
tions and zeal for his Majesty’s setvice, 
by’which I have been led to depart from 
my instructions.” 

Nothing could have induced me to have 
deviated in the slightest degree from the 
orders ¥ had received, but a thorough con- 
viction upon my mind, that by so doing 
to a certain extent, I should accomplish 
the object which his Majesty had in view ; 
when, by too strictly adhering to the letter 
of my instructions, I might lose the op- 
portunity of promoting essentially his 

fajesty’s wishes and interest, 
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_ IT submit myself with great deference to 
his Majesty’s commands, and sliall accord. 
ingly deliver to Mr. Jackson, whom hig 
Majesty has been pleased to appoint in 
my place as Envoy Extraordinary and’ 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the United 
States, all the papers and documents be. 
longing to thé mission, whenever he shall 
present to me his Majesty’s orders for that 
purpose. 


No. XVI.—Letter from the Hon. D. Erskine, 
to the Hon. Robert Smith, dated Washing. 
ton, 14h August 1809. 


Sir; I have the honotr to acknowled 
the receipt of your Letter of the 9th inst, 
informing me that you had just received a 
Letter from Mr. Pinkney enclosing a print- 
ed paper, purporting to be a Copy of a 
Dispatch to me from Mr. Canning, which 
states, among other things, “ from the res 
port of your conversations with Mr, 
Madison, Mr. Galatin, and Mr. Smith, it 
appears :—Ist. That the American Gos 
vernment is prepared, in the event of his 
Majesty’s consenting to withdraw the 
Orders in Council of Januaty and No- 
vember 1807, to withdraw contemporane- 
ously on its part the interdiction of its 
harbours to ships of war, and all Non-in- 
tercourse and Non-importation Acts, sé 
far as respects Great Britain, leaving them 
in force with respect to France and the 
powers which adopt or act under her des 
crees. 2d. That America is willing to 
renounce, during the present war, the pre- 
tension of carrying on, in time of war, all 
trade with the enemies’ colonies, from 
which she was excluded during peace. 
3dly. Great Britain, for the purpose of 
securing the operation of the Embargo 
and the bond fide intention of America to 
prevent her citizens from trading with 
France and the powers adopting or acting 
under the French decrees, is to be consi 
dered as being at liberty to capture all 
such American vessels as may be found 
atterhpting to trade with the ports of any 
of those powers, without which sécurity 
for the observance of the Embargo, thé 
raising it nominally with respect to Bri- 
tain alone, wotld in fact raise it with ré- 
spect to all the world.” 

‘The explanations which you request 
from me upon that subject shall be given 
with candour, and I will proceed accord- 
ingly to lay before you an abstract of the 
communications which I made to his Ma. 
jesty’s Government, relative to the unoffi- 
cial conversations which I bad held with 
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Mr. Madison, then Secretary of State, 
Mr. Galatin and yourself, at the time and 
upon the occasion alluded to by his Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State (Mr. Canning) 
jn that part of his Instructions to me, of 
which you inform me you have receiyed 
aprinted Copy from Mr. Pinkney. 

Upon referring to my Dispatches, ad- 

‘dressed to his Majesty’s Government of 
the 3d and 4th December last, in which 
these communications are detailed, I con- 
clude that the conversations alluded to 
must have been held some days previous 
to that period, and were to the following 
effect : 
_ Mr. Madison (then Secretary of State) 
is represented by me to. have urged vari- 
ous arguments tending to prove that the 
United States had exerted all their efforts 
to persuade the French Government to 
withdraw their unjust restrictions upon 
neutral commerce, and that recourse 
might have been had to measures of more 
activity, and decision against France than 
mere remonstrances; but that, in the 
mean time Great Britain bad issued her 
Orders in Council, before it was known 
whether the United States would acqui- 
esce in the aggressions of France, and 
thereby rendered it impossible to distin- 
guish between the conduct of the two 
belligerents, who had equally committed 
aggressions against the United States, 

After some other observations, Mr. 
Madison is stated by me, at that time, to 
have added, that as the world. must be 
convinced that America had in vain taken 
all the means in her power to obtain from 
Great Britain and France a just attention 
to her rights as a neutral power, by re- 
presentations and remonstrances, that she 
would be fully justified in having recourse 
to hostilities with either belligerent, and 
that she only hesitated to do so from the 
difficulty ef contending with both, but 
that she must be driven even to endea- 
vour to maintain her rights against the 
two greatest powers in the world, unless 
either of them should relax its restrictions 
ypon neutral commerce, in which case 
the United States would at once side with 
that power against the other which might 
continue its aggressions : 

. That every opinion which he enter- 
tained respecting the best interests of his 
country led him to wish that a good 
understanding should take place between 
Great Britain and the United States; and 
that he thought that the obvious advan- 


tages which would thereby result to. both 
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countries were a sufficient pledge of the 
sincerity of his sentiments. 

These observations, Sir, I beg leave to 
remark, were madeto me by Mr. Madison 
about a month after the intelligence had 
been received in this country of the rejec- 
tion by his Majesty’s Government of the 
proposition made through Mr. Pinkney by 
the President for the removal of the Em- 
bargo, as respected Great Britain, upon 
condition that the Orders in Council 
should be withdrawn as respected the 
United States; and his sentiments were, 
as I conceived, expressed to me in order 
that I might convey them to his Ma- 
jesty’s Government, so as to lead to re- 
consideration of the proposition above- 
mentioned, with a view to the adjustment 
of the differences upon that subject be- 
tween the respective countries—But I 
never considered that Mr. Madison meant 
that the Government of the United States 
would pledge themselves beyond the pro- 
position respecting the Embargo as above 
stated, because that was the extent of the 
power of the President by the Constitn- 
tion of the United States.—I understood 
very distinctly that the observations of the 
Secretary of State were intended to con- 
vey an opinion as to what ought and 
would be the course pursued by the 
United States, in the event of his Majesty’s 
Orders in Council being withdrawn.—In 
these sentiments and opinions you con- 
curred, as I collected from the tenor of se- 
veral conversations which I held with you 
at that period.—With respect to the se- 
cond point, as stated in your letter to be 
contained in “ a Dispatch from Mr. Can- 
ning,’ I beg leave to offer the following 
explanation :—In the course of a private 
interview I had with Mr. Galatin (the 
Secretary of the Treasury) he intimated 
that the Non-intercourse Law which was 
then likely to be passed by’ the Congress 
ought to be considered as removing two 
very important grounds of difference with 
Great Britain, namely, the Non-importa- 
tion Act as applicable to her alone, and 
also the President’s Proclamation,whereby 
the ships of Great Britain were excluded 
from the ports of the United States, while 
those of France were permitted to enter 5 
but that by the Non-intercourse Law both 
powers were placed on the same footing. 
He did not pretend to say that this mea- 
sure had been taken from any motives of 
concession to Great Britain, but as in facs 
these consequences followed, he conceived 
they might be considered as removing the 
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two grand obstacles to a conciliation.— 
He adverted also to the probability of an 
adjustment of another important point in 
dispute between the two countries, as he 
said he knew that it was intended by the 
United States to abandon the attempt to 
carry on a trade with the colonies of 
belligerents in time of war, which was not 
allowed in time of peace, and to trust to 
the being permitted by the French to 
carry on such trade in peace so as to en- 
title them to a continuance of it in time of 
war. 

As it may be very material to ascertain 
what “ trade with the colonies of belli- 
gerents” was (in my conception) meant 
by Mr. Galatin as intended to be aban- 
doned by the United States, I feel no hesi- 
tation in declaring that I supposed he 
alluded to the trade from the colonies of 
belligerents direct to their mother coun- 
try or to other belligerents, because the 
right to such trade had been the point in 
dispute ; whereas the right to carry ona 
trade from the colonies of belligerents to 
the United States had never been called in 
question, and had been recognized by his 
Majesty’s Supreme Court of Admiralty, 
and the terms even upon which sueh 
colonial produce might be re-exported 
from the United States had been formally 
arranged in a treaty signed in London by 
the Ministers Plenipotentiary of both 
countries, which was not indeed ratified 
by the President of the United States, but 
was not objected to as to that article of it 
which settled the terms upon which such 
trade was to be permitted. 

Such was the substance, Sir, of the un- 
official conversations which I had held 
with Mr. Madison, Mr. Galatin and your- 
self, which I did not consider or represent 
to his Majesty’s Government as intended 
with any other view than to endeavour to 
bring about the repeal of the Orders in 
Council, by shewing that many of the ob- 
stacles which had stood in the way of an 
amicable adjustment of the diflerences 
between the two countries were already 
removed, and that a fair prospect existed 
of settling what remained, since the 
United States had exhibited a determina- 
tion to resist the-unjust aggressions upon 
her neutral rights, which was all that 
Great Britain had ever required; but L 
certainly never received any assurances 
from the American Government that they 
would pledge themselves to adopt the 
conditions specified in Mr. Canning’s in- 
structions as preliminaries; nor did l ever 
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hold out such an expectation to his Ma. 
jesty’s Government, having always stated 
to them, that in the event of his Majest 
thinking it just or expedient to cause his 
Orders in Council to be withdrawn, that 
the President would take eff the Embargo 
as respected England, leaving it in opera. 
tion against France and the Powers which 
adopted or acted under her decrees, ac. 
cording to the authority which was vested 
in him at that time by the Congress of 
the United-States, and that there was every 
reason to expect that a satisfactory ar. 
rangement might be made upon the 
points of the colonial trade which had 
been so long in dispute between the two 
countries. 

As to the third condition referred to by 
you, specified in Mr. Canning’s instruc. 
tions, I have only to remark, that I never 
held any conversation with the members 
of the Government of the United States 
relative to it, until my late negociation, or 
had ever mentioned the subject to his 
Majesty’s Government, it having for the 
first time been presented to my considera- 
tion in Mr. Canning’s Dispatch to me of 
the 23d of January, in which that idea is 
suggested, and is stated to have been as- 
sented to by Mr. Pinkney.—It would be 
unavailing at the present moment to enter 
upon an examination of the “ pretensions 
set forth in Mr. Canning’s Letter of In- 
structions,” which you are pleased to term 
“ extraordinary.”’—I consider it however 
to be my duty to declare, that during my 
negociation with you, which led to the 
conclusion of the provisional agreement, I 
found no reason to believe that any diffi- 
culties would occur in the accomplish- 
meut of the two former conditions, as far 
as it was in the power of the President of 
the United States to accede to the Ist, and, 
consistently with the explanation which I 
have before given, of the 2d point. On 
the contrary, I received assurances through 
you that the President would comply (as 
far as it was in his power) with the first 
condition, and that there could be no 
doubt that the Congress would think it in- 
cumbent upon them to assert the rights of 
the United States against such Powers as 
should adopt or act under the decrees of 
France, as soon as their actual conduct or 
determinations upon that subject could be 
ascertained, but that in the mean time the 
President had not the power and could not 
undertake to pledge himself in the formal 
manner required to that effect—I re- 
ceived also assurances fiom you, that ne 
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doubt could reasonably be entertained 
that a satisfactory arrangement might be 
made in a Treaty upon the subject of the 
Qnd condition mentioned in Mr. Can- 
ning’s Instructions, according to my ex- 
planation of it in the foregoing part of 
this Letter, but that it necessarily would 
form one article of a Treaty, in which the 
various pretensions of the two countries 
would be settled. 

The 3d condition you certainly very 
distinctly informed me could not be re- 
-cognized by the President; but you 
added what had great weight in my mind, 
that you did not see why any great im- 
portance should be attached to such a re- 
cognition, because it would be impossible 
that a citizen of the United States could 
prefer a complaint to his Government on 
account of the capture of his vessel while 
engaged in a trade absolutely interdicted 
by the laws of his country.—Under these 
circumstances, therefore, finding that I 
could not obtain the recognitions specified 
in Mr. Canning’s Dispatch of the 23d of 
January, which formed but one part of his 
several instructions to me, in the formal 
manner required, I considered that it 
would be in vain to lay before the Go- 
vernment of the United States the Dis- 
patch in question, which I was at liberty 
to have done in extenso had I thought pro- 
per. But as I had such strong grounds 
for believing that the object of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government could be attained, 
though in a different manner, and the spi- 
rit at least of my instructions be fully 
complied with, I felt a thorough convic- 
tion upon my mind that! should be acting 
‘jn conformity with his Majesty’s wishes, 
and accordingly concluded the late pro- 
visional agreement on his Majesty’s be- 
half with the Government of the United 
States.—The disavowal by his Majesty is 


‘a painful proof to me that I had formed an 


erroneous judgment of his Majesty’s views 
and the intention of my Instructions, and 
Ihave most severely to lament that an 
act of mine (though unintentionally )should 
produce any embarrassments in the rela- 
tions between the two countries.—It is a 

reat consolation to me, however, to per- 
ceive that measures have been adopted by 
both Governments to prevent any losses, 
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and to obviate any inconveniences which 
might have arisen to the citizens or sub- 
jects of either country, from a reliance on 
the fulfilment of that provisional agree- 
ment ; and I cannot but cherish a hope 
that a complete and cordial understanding 
between the two countries may be effect- 
ed.—I beg leave to add, that it would 
give me great happiness to have contri- 
buted to so desirable an object, and to offer 
you the assurances of the great respect and 
high consideration with which I remain, 
Sir, &c. D. M. Erskine. . 


No. XVIL—Letter from the Hon. David 
Erskine, to the Hon. Robert Smith, dated, 
Washington, July 31, 1809. 


Sir; I have the honour to inclose to 
you a copy of an Order, which was passed 
by his Majesty in Council on the 24th of 
May. In communicating this Order, it 
is with the deepest regret that I have to in- 
form you, that his Majesty has not 
thought proper to confirm the late pro- 
visional agreement which I had entered 
into with you on the part of our respective 
Governments.—Neiiier the present time, 
nor the occasion, will afford me a favour- 
able opportunity for explaining to you the 
grounds and reasons upon which I con- 
ceived I had conformed to his Majesty’s 
wishes, and to the spirit at least of my 
Instructions upon that subject; nor indeed 
would any vindication of my conduct 
(whatever I may have to offer) be of any 
importance, further than as it might tend 
to shew that no intention existed on my 
part to practise any deception towards 
the Government of the United States.— 
I have the satisfaction, however, to call 
your attention to the part of the enclosed 
Order, which protects the commerce and 
shipping of the United States from the 
injury and inconveniences which might 
have arisen to American citizens from a 
reliance on the provisional agreement be- 
fore mentioned; and I cannot but cherish 
a hope, that no further bad consequences 
may result from an arrangement, which I 
had fully believed would have met with 
his Majesty’s approbation, and would 
have led to a complete and cordial under- 
standing between the twocountries, With 
sentiments, &c. D. M. Erskive. 
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No. I.—Letter from Mr. Secretary Canning 
to Mr. VPinkney, dated Foreign Office, 
27th May, 1809. 


Sir; According to the intimation which 
J gave you in our last conference, I 
have now the honour to inclose to you a 
copy of the Order in Council which his 
Majesty has directed to be issued, for the 
purpose of preventing, as far as possible, 
any inconvenience or detriment to the 
merchants in the United States, who may 
have entered into commercial speculations 
on the faith of the unauthorized engage- 
ments of Mr, Erskine, previously to the 
notification in America of his Majesty’s 
disavowal of these engagements.—Having 
had the honour to read to you, im extenso, 
the Instructions with which Mr. Erskine 
was furnished, it is not necessary for me to 
enter into any explanation of those points 
in which Mr. Erskine has acted not only 
not in conformity but in direct contradic- 
tion to them.—I forbear equally from 
troubling you, Sir, with any comment on 
the manner in which Mr. Erskine’s com- 
munications have been received by the 
American Government, or upon the terms 
and spirit of Mr. Smith’s share of the cor- 
respondence.—Such observations will be 
communicated more properly through 
the Minister whom his Majesty has direct- 
ed to proceed to America—not on any 
special mission (which Mr. Erskine was 
not authorized to promise, except upon 
conditions not one of which he has obtain- 
ed) but as the successor of Mr. Erskine, 
whom his Majesty has not lost a moment 
in recalling.—I have, &c. 

GEORGE CANNING, 


No. II.—Dispatch from the Hon. David Er- 
skine to Mr. Sccretary Canning. dated 
Baltimore, August 31st 1809, 


Sir; Ihave the honour of enclosing 
copies of a Correspondence, which has 
passed between the Secretary of State, 
(Mr, Robert Smith) Mr. Gallatin,and my- 
self, upon the subjects therein detailed. J 
have, &c. D. M. Erskine. 


No. IlI.~-Letter from the Hon. Robert Smith 
to the Hon. David Erskine, dated Depart- 
ment of State, August 9th, 1809. 


Sir ; I have just received from Mr, Pink- 





ney aletter, enclosing a printed paper, 
purporting to be a copy of a Dispatch to 
you from Mr. Canning, which states, 
among other things, that from the report 
of yeur conversation with Mr. Madison, 
Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. Smith, it appears,— 
1. That the American Government is pree 
pared, in the event. of his Majesty’s con. 
sentiig to withdraw the Orders in Council 
of January and November 1807, to with. 
draw contemporaneously, on its part, the 
interdiction of its harbours to ships of war, 
and all Non-intercourse and Non-importay 
tion acts, so far as respects Great Britain, 
leaving them. in force with respect to 
France and the powers which adopt or 
act under her Decrees. 2, ‘That America 
is willing to renounce, during the present 
war, the pretension of carrying on, in time 
of war, all trade with the Enemy’s colo. 
nies, from which she was excluded during 
peace. 3, Great Britain, for the purpose 
of securing the operation of the Embargo, 
and the bond fide intention of America to 
prevent her citizens from trading with 
France, and the powers adopting and act. 
ing under the French Decrees, is to be 
considered as being at liberty to capture 
all such American vessels as may be found 
attempting to trade with the ports of any 
of these powers, without which security 
for the observance of the Embargo, the 
raising it nominally with respect to Great 
Britain alone, would in fact raise it with 
respect to all the world. 

I have the honour to request you to 
favour me with such explanations as your 
candour will at once suggest, in relation 
to these imputed conversations. I forbear 
to express to you, Sir, the surprise that is 
felt at the extraordinary pretensions set 
forth in this letter of instruction, and es- 


| pecially at the expectation that thisGovera- 


ment would, as a preliminary, recognize 
conditions, two of which are so manifestly 
irreconcilable to the dignity and interest 
of the United States, I however would 
remark, that had you deemed it proper 
to have communicated in exienso this letter, 


it would have been imposssible for the 


President to haye perceived in its condi- 
tions, or in its spirit, that perese 
disposition which had been professed, 
and which, it was hoped, had really existed. 
Ihave, &c. ; R. Situ. 
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No. 1V.—Letter from Albert Gallatin, 
Esq. tothe Hon. D. Erskine, dated Wash- 
ington, 13th August 1809. 


Sir; I do not believe that, in the con- 
versations we have had respecting the prac- 
ticability of an adjustment of the differ- 
ences between the United States and 
Great Britain, we ever have misunder- 
stood one another ; yet as from Mr. Can- 
ning’s instructions lately published by 
your Government, it would seem that 
some opinions are ascribed to several mem- 
bers of this administration, which they 
did not entertain, it appears necessary 
to ascertain whether, on any point, a mis- 
apprehension can have taken place. I 
will forbear making any observations 
on what, in the instructions, is called the 
thifd condition, since it is not asserted 
that that inadmissible proposition wassug- 
gested at Washington. 

The points embraced in Mr. Canning’s 
first proposition, formed the principal 
topic of our conversations relative to a re- 
vocation of the Orders in Council, yet 
inthe manner in which that proposition 
is expressed, it goes further than had been 
suggested by the members of this adminis- 
fration. It is sufficiently evident from 
the proceedings of Congress, both pre- 
vious and subsequent to the unratified 
agreement of April last, that the United 
States intended to continue the restric- 
tions on the commercial intercourse with 
France, whilst such of her Decrees as vio- 
lated our neutral rights continued in force, 
and to remove those restrictions, in rela- 
tion to Great Britain, in the event of a re- 
vocation of the Orders in Council. But 
that state of things, so far as it related to 
France, was to result from our own laws, 
known or anticipated by your Govern- 
ment when they authorized an arrange- 
ment ; and it was not proposed by us, 
that the continuance of the non-intercourse 
with France should be made a condition 
of that arrangement. Whilst on that sub- 
ject, I will add an observation, though 
perhaps not immediately connected with 
the object of this letter. I think that the 
object of that proposition, so far asit agreed 
with your previous understanding of the 
intentions of this Government, has been 


substantially carried into effect on our. 


part. It is true that your Government 

might, at the date of the Instructions, 

have expected from the incipient proceed- 

ings of Congress, that Holland would be 

q@ubraced by the restrictive laws of the 
3 
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United States: not only however was the 
omission nominal, since American vessels 
were, at the time, by the Decrees of that 
country, refused admission into its ports ; 
but under the same construction of our 
laws, by which the commercial intercourse 
with Holland was permitted, that with 
Portugal was also considered aslegal, in 
the event of that country being occupied 
by the British in the name of the Prince 
Regent. 

It is therefore principally as respects 
the second condition, which relates to the 
colonial trade, that erroneous inferences 
might be drawn from the expressions used 
in Mr. Canning’s Instructions. Although 
the subject must have been mentioned here 
incidentally, and only in a transient man- 
ner, as it is one to which I had paid parti- 
cular attention, and on-which my opinion 
had never varied, I think that I can state 
with precision in wht view I have always 
considered it, and must have alluded to it. 

First.—I never could have given coun- 
tenance to any opinion that the United 
States would agree, or that it would be 
proper to make any arrangement whatever 
respecting the colonial trade, a condition 
of the revocation of the Orders in Coun- 
cil—The two subjects were altogether 
unconnected, and | am confident that such 
a proposition was never suggested either 
by you, or by any member of this Ad- 
ministration. Such an arrangement could 
be effected only by treaty ; and it is with 
a considerable degree of surprise that I see 
your Government now asking, not only 
resistance to the French Decrees, but the 
abandonment of a branch of our comi- 
merce, as the price of the revocation of 
the Orders in Council. This seems to 
give a new character to a measure which 
had heretofore been represented as an act 
of retaliation reluctantly adopted, and had 
been defended solely on the ground of a 
supposed acquiescence on the part of the 
United States in the injurious Decrees of 
another nation. 

Second.—In the event of a treaty em- 
bracing all the points in dispute, and par- 
ticularly ‘that of impressments, without 
which I trust no treaty will ever take 
place, it was my opinion, and certainly I 
may have expressed it, that if the other 
objects of difference were arranged, that 
respecting the colonial trade would be 
easily adjusted. I had considered the 
principles recognized in a former corres 
pondence between lord Hawkesbury and 
Mr. King on the subject of the colonial 
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trade, and subsequently again adopted in 
the treaty negociatcd by Messrs. Munroe 
and Pinkney, as a general basis agreed on, 
under diiferent Administrations, by both 
Governments, from which neither could 
now recede, and susceptible only of modi- 
fications as to details. ‘The Instructions to 
our ministers in London on that subject, 
had also been published, and were known 
to your Government.—I therefore believed 
that the United States, in the event of a 
treaty, would still be disposed to wave for 
the present, in the manner and on the 
terms contemplated by those Instructions, 
their right to that branch, and to that 
branch only, of the colonial trade, known 
by the name of direct trade; that is to 
say, the trade carried directly from belli- 
gerents colonies to the belligerents in Eu- 
rope, where that trade was not perma- 
nently in peace, as in war, permitted by 
the laws of the country to which those 
colonies belonged. But the right to a 
trade between such colonies and the 
United States generally, and to that in 
colonial articles between the United States 
and other countries, never can or will in 
my opinion be abandoned, or its exercise 
be suspended by this Government; on 
the contrary, it is solely in order to secure, 
by an express stipulation, that trade 
against the danger of interruption, and 
thus, by a mutual spirit of accommodation, 
to avoid collisions, that the abandonment 
of the direct branch can ever be assent- 
ed to. 

Permit me, therefore, to request that 
you will inform me, whether you under- 
stood me on those two points, as I cer- 
tainly meant to be understood, namely, 
that the relinquishment, during the present 
war, of what is called the direct trade, 
was alone contemplated, and that no ar- 
rangement on that subject was suggested 
as a condition of the revocation of the 
Orders in Council. Ihave, &c. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 


No. V.—Copy of a Letter from the. Hon. 
David Erskine to Albert Gallatin, esq. 
dated Washington, 15th August, 1809. 


I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your Letter of the 13th instant, 
in which you have been pleased to say, 
that although you “ do not believe that, in 
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the conversations we have had respectin 
the practicability of an adjustment of dif. 
ferences between the United States and 
Great Britain, we ever have misunderstood 
one another; yet as from Mr. Canning’s 
Instructions lately published by my Go. 
vernment, it would seem that some opi- 
nions are ascribed to several members of 
this administration, which they did not 


entertain, it appears necessary to ascertain 


whether, on any point, a misapprehension 
can have taken place.’’—In answer to 
your enquiries, I] have great satisfaction in 
assuring you, that there appears to have 
been no misunderstanding respecting the 
substance or meaning of the conversations 
which passed between us, as stated in Mr, 
Canning’s Instructions alluded to.—After 
the most careful perusal of your statement 
of the purport of our conversations, I can- 
not discover any material difference from 
the representation which’I have made 
upon that subject to the Secretary of State, 
(Mr. Robert Smith) in my Letter to him 
of the 14th instant, to which I will there- 
fore beg leave to refer you, as I have 
therein detailed the substance of the con- 
versation, according to my recollection of 
it; which is in every respect essentially 
the same as that which you seem to have 
entertained.—-During the conversation 
which we held respecting the practica- 
bility of an amicable adjustment of the 
differences between the two countries, 
when the relinquishment by the United 
States during the present war of what is 
called the colonial trade was suggested by 
you, I conceived that you meant (as you 
have stated) “ the trade carried directly 
from belligerent colonies to the bellige- 
rents in Europe, where that trade was not 
permanently in peace, as in war, permitted 
by the laws of the country to which those 
colonies belonged.’—I never supposed 
that you intended to convey an opinion 
that the Government of the United States 
would make any arrangement respecting 
the colonial trade as a condition of the 
revocation of the Orders in Council, the 
two subjects being altogether unconnected ; 
nor have I ever represented to his Majes- 
ty’s Government that such preliminary 
pledges would be given. I am, &e. 

D. M. Erskine. 
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REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON MARINE INSURANCE. 


The Setect ComMItTTEE appointed to con- 
sider of an Act made in the 6th 
year of King George the First, inti- 
tuled, “ An Act for better securing 
certain powers and privileges in- 
tended to be granted by His Ma- 
jesty by two Charters for Assurance 
of Ships and Merchandizes at Sea, 
and for lending money upon Bot- 
tomry, and for restraining several ex-. 
travagant and unwarrantable prac- 
tices therein mentioned 3’—and of 
the state and means of effecting Ma- 
rine Insurance in Great Britain ;— 
and to report the same, with their 
Observations and Opinion thereupon, 
from time to time, to the House :— 
And to whom the several Petitions 
which have been presented to this 
House in this Session of Parliament 
upon the subject of Marine Insu- 
rance, were referred;—And who 
were empowered to report the Mi- 
nutes of the Evidence taken before 
them ; Have, pursuant to the 
Order of the House, considered 
these -several matters; and have 
agreed upon the following Report. 





In a country where commerce in all its 
various branches has been carried to such 
unexampled extent, where we have so 
much of the produce of our soil and of 
our industry to exchange for that of the 
rest of ‘the world, and from: our insular 
situation so much to exchange among our- 
selves by the navigation of the seas, and 
where the most perfect and improved 
mode of this circulation is so much con- 
nected not only with the comforts of indi- 
viduals, but through the revenue with the 
safety of the state, no subject can be of 
more real and extensive importance than 
that which has been referred to your 
Committee. Duly impressed. with this 
opinion, they have collected such evi- 
dence as they thought best calculated to 
inform them of the present state of Ma- 
tine Insurance in the country,. and to 
guide their judgments as to any measures 
which it might -be expedient to recommend 
to the House. The Minutes of this evi- 
dence accompany this Report ; and your 
Committee in submitting to the House 
the opinions which after the most diligent 
investigation they have formed, and the 
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Resolutions to which these opinions have 
led them, proceed to consider the subject 
in the following natural order : 

I, The nature of the exclusive privi- 
lege conferred upon the Royal Exchange 
Assurance and -the London Assurance 
Companies, and the manner and extent of 
its exercise by those Companies. 

II. Its effects upon Marine Insurance, 
and the state of and means of effecting 
Marine Insurance in this country. 

III. The importance of a better system 
to the commerce and revenues of the em- 
pire, and to all parties concerned. 

I. The nature of the exclusive privi- 
lege, and the manner and extent of 
its exercise. 

The act of the 6th Geo. 1. c. 18, pro- 
vides for the incorporation of the Royal 
Exchange and London Assurance Com- 
panies, for the purpose of effecting Ma- 
rine Insurances, to the total ‘exclusion of 
all other corporations or bodies politic, 
and all societies and partnerships whatso- 
ever, who are “ restrained from granting, 
signing, or underwriting any policy or 
policies of insurance, or making any con- 
tract for insurance of or upon any ship or 
ships, goods or merchandizes, at sea or 
going to sea,.””—Sec. 12. 

The legislature however even of those 
times, when political economy was im- 
perfectly understood, apparently distrust- 
ing the policy of the extraordinary pri- 
vileges thus granted, -provides for their 
determination at any period within the 
31 years next ensuing, on giving three 
years previous notice and repayment of 
the monies which each of the Companies 
advanced to government; and after the 
expiration of the said 31 years, a power is 
reserved to repeal those rights without 
any previous notice or any repayment, 
if they should be judged hurtful or incon- 
venient to the public; but with this de- 
claration, “‘ that the same corporations, or 
any corporation or corporations with the 
like powers, privileges, benefits and ad- 
vantages, shall not be grantable again to 
any persons or corporations whatsoever, 
but shall remain suppressed for ever, 23 
having been found inconvenient and pre- 
judicial to the public.” 

The sum which each Company engaged 
to pay government, was $00,000/, but 
they wore severally excused the pay- 

(M) 
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ment of one-half thereof, by another act 
of parliament (7 Geo. 1. c. 27, s. 26) from 
which it appears that each of them had 
obtained a separate charter for the assu- 
rance of houses and goods from fire, but 
without an exclusive privilege. 

Thus neither Company paid more than 
150,000/, to the public, of which sum 
38,7501. was the consideration of their 
fire assurance charter; so that, in truth, 
neither paid for their exclusive privilege 
more than 111,250. 

The exclusive privilege of the two 
Companies rests therefore altogether upon 
the Gth Geo. 1. c. 18, which provides 
for its determination in the manner which 
has been stated. 

It appears indisputable, that, the Com- 
panies having possessed their exclusive 
privileges more than twice the period 
of time for which they paid any valuable 
consideration, no claim can be set up for 
their continuation, should the House be 
of opinion that the existence of such pri- 
vileges are according to the words of the 
act, “ hurtful or inconvenient to the pub- 
lic.’ From the sequel of this Report it 
will appear that this is decidedly the opi- 
nion of your Committee ; and should the 
House adopt their recommendation, to 
repeal the exclusive privilege of the two 
Companies, but to preserve to them un- 
impaired all their other chartered rights, 
there is every reason to believe that this 
necessary sacrifice for the general good 
can be attended with little if any injury 
to the Companies themselves, as it is not 
probable that their Marine Insurance bu- 
siness will be diminished below that very 
limited extent to which they confine 
themselves, 

It is not necessary for the present pur- 
pose of your Cominittee to animadvert 
upon the several inconsistencies of the 
act by which the two Companies were 
incorporated ; nor to discuss the question, 
whether the House should hold -itself 
bound by the very singular restriction of 
the rights of future parliaments, to grant 
such powers and privileges to any Com- 
panies hereafter as might be abrogated 
from those now existing, because your 
Committee could not recommend to the 
House to grant the same exclusive privi- 
leges to any Company. 

The motives which induced the legisla- 
ture to grant these privileges in 1719, ave 
set forth in the preamble of the act, 
which among other things recites, “ that 
it is found by experience, and that many 
particular persons after they had received 
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large premiums or consideration monies 
for or towards the insuring ships, goods, 
and merchandize at sea, having become 
bankrupts, or otherwise failed in answer. 
ing or complying with their policies of 
assurance ; whereby they were particu. 
larly engaged to make good or contribute 
towards the losses which merchants or 
traders have sustained, to the ruin or im. 
poverishment of many merchants and 
traders, and to the discouragement of ad- 
venturers at sea, and to the diminution of 
the trade, wealth, strength, and public 
revenues of this kingdom: 4 

‘‘ And whereas it is conceived, that if 
two several and distinct corporations, 
with a competent joint stock to each of 
them belonging, and under proper condi- 
tions, restrictions and regulations, were 
erected and established for assurance of 
ships, goods or merchandizes, at sea or 
going to sea, exclusive of all or any other 
corporations or bodies politic already cre- 
ated or hereafter to be created, and likewise 
exclusive of such societies or partnerships 
as now are or may hereafter be entered 
into for that purpose, several merchants or 
traders who adventure their estates in such 
ships, goods or merchandizes, at sea or 
going to sea (especially in remote or ha- 
zardous voyages) would think it much 
safer for them to depend on the policies of 
assurances of either of these two corpo- 
rations so to be created and _ established, 
than on the policies or assurances of pri- 
vate or particular persons.” 

On enquiring into the manner and exe 
tent of the exercise of these rights by the 
Companies, it appears evident that the 
intentions of the legislature have been 
wholly disappointed... Whether these 
Companies have, as Companies: are very 
apt to do, degenerated from their origi- 
nal principles, it is certain that at present, 
instead of relieving the merchants as the 
act supposes they would, from the insol- 
vency of individual underwriters, the 
whole of their transactions are insignifi- 
cant, when compared to the general In- 
surance business of the country; and 
that instead of affording that relief; as the 
act again supposes they would, “ espe- 
cially in remote and hazardous voyages,” 
it appears that both Companies seldom in- 
sure risks of this description. ‘The char- 
tered Companies do not insure quite four 
parts out of 100of the Insurances of Great 
Britain, so that for the remaining 96 parts 
the merchants continue exposed to all the 
consequences from which the act of par’ 
liament meant to relieve them. ’ 
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- From the return made to your Com- 
mittee of the gross amount of value in- 
gured on sea risks by the two Companies, 
for the last five years, it appears that the 
average for those years amounts, for the 
Royal Exchange Assurance Company to 
3,720,000/. and for the London, to 
1,452,0001. 
- The amount insured by the London 
Company would be hardly more than a 
single mercantile house might require, 
and both added together would not ex- 
ceed what two of the most considerable 
individual underwriters would write in 
one year. 

That the extent of the Insurances done 
by the Companies does not amount to 
four parts in 100 of the total Insurances 


-effected in Great Britain, is apparent from 


an account which has been laid before 
your Committee of the gross amount of 
the Stamp Duties paid upon policies of 
Marine Insurance for the last nine years. 
In the year 1800 the gross amount of 
those duties wasl13,442/. 18s. of which 
4,076/. 7s. Gd. was paid by the Royal Ex- 
change Assurance Company, 1,2791. 7s. 6d. 
by the London Assu.ance Company, and 
9,216. 5s. 8d. by Scotland. Inthe last year 
the gross amount of these stamp duties for 
the Metropolis and for Scotlind, was 
$48,592/. 1s. 104d. of which 8,209/. Is. 3d. 
was paid by the Royal Exchange As- 
surance Company, 4,729/. 15s. by the 
London Assurance .Company, and 
17,1360. 8s. 9d. by Scotland. 

It is evident that the commerce of the 
country has very much outgrown the ca- 
pital, and the whole system upon which 
these Companies were originally founded, 
But to clear up this part of the subject, it 
may be proper to submit some estimate of 
the insured and insurable property at the 
present time, compared with the period 
of the establishment of the chartered 
Companies. 

From an account laid before your 
Committee, it appears that the total ton- 
nage of British registered vessels in the 
year 1778 (being the earliest period at 
which the same can be made up) was 
1,363,488/. but the tonnage of such ves- 
sels in the last year amounted to 
2,368,468. 

The exports and imports in the year 
1719 amounted only to 12,202,215/. but 
in the last year they amounted to 
80,708,823/. of official value, exclusive of 
the imports from thé East Indies and 
China. 
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The extent of the trade and commerce 
of the empire at the present period, will 
further appear from the number of ships 
and vessels cleared outwards and inwards 
for the last three years. The number in 
the last year was no feweg than 37,607. 

The total amount of the sums insured 
by the Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
pany in the last year amounted to 
$,905,755/. and the total Insurances ef- 
fected by the London Assurance Com- 
pany in the last year amounted to 
2,250,0001. 

But the total sum insured in Great 
Britain in the last year amounted to 
162,538,905/. as will appear from the fol- 
lowing statement. 

The Amount of the 5s. Stamp Duty 
in the City of London in the year 
1809 was 311,787 /.; consequently 
there was insured to the amount of £.124,714,800 
The Amount of the 2s. 6d. Duty was 
19,5772; consequently there was 
insured to the amount Of.......++++. 
The 5s. and 2s. 6d. Duties are not 
distinguished for Scotland, but the 
total amount being 17,136/. if the 
same proportion be taken that 
the 2s. 6d. Duty bears to the 5s. 
Duty in England, that is about 1/. 
per cent. this will give of 5s. Duty 
for Scotiand 15,844/.; consequent- 
ly there was insured to the amount 


15,763,600 


6,560,600 
And this will leave of 2s. 6d. Duty 
the amount of 1,241/.; upon which 
there must have been insured...... 
No Return has been made of the 
Stamp Duties on Marine Poli-ies 
in the parts of England ¢xclusive 
of the Metropolis, the Distributors 
not having distinguished them in 
their Returns to the Head Office ; 
but supposing them to be double 
those of Scotland, this will give ia- 
sured by the 5s. Duty ....ce..seeeeee 12,721,200 
And by the 25. Gd......... seccceceeees 1.925 809 


Total sum insured......... £.10°.5 °. 900 


992,900 





Large as this sum is, it amounts to litile 
more than one-half of the sum that might 
have been insured in Great Britain in the 
last year, as will appear from the follow- 
ing estimate : 

The amount of the Imports for the 





Jast YEAT WAS .cecccesesseeserseenes £.30,406,560 
The Exports .......ceceeee ‘ 5SOSOL 743 
Official value .... 80,708,423 
(Exclusive of the Imports from the East Indies and 
China.) 
Difference between real and official 
value, say, £.50 per cent. ...... 40,354,421 


£.121,063,244 
Tonnage of British Vessels for the 
year 1809, 2,368,468 tons, at 


&.10 per ten Tee reresteceseserrre® 23,684,680 
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Freight, at £.5 per ton ..cseseseree 
Tonnage of Foreign Vessels, a 
£.20 per ton, 1,459,046 tons ... 
Freight, at £.10 per ton ....:.... 
Difference between the tonnage’ of 
British Vessels ‘ cleared inwards 
and outwards (3,070,725) for the 
year 1809, and the tonnage 
(2,368,468) of registered British 
Vessels for the year 1809, being 
102,257 tons, at &. 10. per ton 
Freight, at £ 5. per ton ........0.6+ 
Value of Goods carried coastwise, 
say one-half of the Exports and 
Imports ........+. Soeccee vencenccgeee 
Value of Foreign Adventures upon 
British Capital, Irish Insurances, 
American and other Foreign In- 
surances effected in Great Bri- 


11,342,340 


"29,180,920 
14,590,460 


7,022,570 
3,511,285 


60,531,622 


50,000,000 


———— 


Total that might have been in- 
sured, exclusive of Imports 
from the East Indies and China £.320,927,121 





If the above statement be correct (and 
it is conceived not to be over stated) the 
total sum that might have been insured 
in Great Britain in the last year, was 
320,927,121/. But the sum actually 
insured was only 162,538,9001.; Leav- 
ing a sum uninsured to the amount of 
158,388,221. 

Whether the proportion is taken from 
the stamp duties or the amount of the 
sums insured, it will be found that the two 
chartered companies insured less than 
four parts out of one hundred of the whole 
insurances effected in Great Britain. 

It thus appears, that the marine in- 
surance business of these companies is of 
all-extent disproportioned to the demands 
of the country, and wholly inadequate to 
the unbounded expectations of the legis- 
lature. 

Several of the merchants called before 
your Committee concur in stating, that 
though they would much prefer making 
their insurances with the companies, and 
would pay a higher premium to them than 
the risk is supposed to be worth by the 
underwriters at Lloyd’s Coffee-house, yet 
that owing to the cautious system of the 
companies they are seldom able to deal 
with them. 

It appears probable that the companies, 
by relaxing in some degree the rigour of 
their terms, might command much addi- 
tional business. Indeed when it is con- 
sidered that the capital at first raised by 
these companies did not exceed 600,06U/. 
and that they carry their fire and life 
iusurances te a much more considerable 
extent than their marine insurances, the 
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limits they prescribe to themselves may be 
very wise and proper. 

The capital of the Royal Exchange 
company appears to have been much in. 
creased by their success, and is stated now 
to be worth about two millions. What 
changes have taken place in that of the 
London Assurance Company does not ap. 
pear, your Committee having made no en- 
quiry into that fact. So much, however, 
is evident, that in the present times, when 
the value of insurable property of every 
description is so much increased, the. ca- 
pitals which in the year 1719 were. by 
parliament thought suflicient to afford the 
public a proper security for sea risks only, 
in the then contracted state of trade, must 
be very inadequate to answer the addition 
since made-of fire and life risks, besides 
the immensely increased value of the pro- 
perty subject to these three distinct species 
of insurance. 

Though, therefore, the cautious conduct 
of these companies may be proper, and 
consistent with their interest and with 
their duties, yet the intention of the legis. 
lature in granting them an exclusive right 
of effecting, as companies, Marine In- 
surances, are evidently defeated. ‘They do 
not and they cannot afford any adequate 
accommodation to the merchants. And 
though these transactions, as far as they 
go, are of service (and it is not intended 
by your Committee to recommend any 
thing to prevent their continuance) yet 
their right to exclude all other societies 
and corporations from doing what. they 
can with their monopoly so inadequately 
perform themselves, appears to be de- 
cidedly, according to the words of the 
act of incorporation, “ inconvenient and 
prejudicial to the public,’ and as such 
may and should be repealed. The 
framers of the act in question seem to 
have thought that Insurances are best 
done by companies: whatever may be 
the opinion of the House on this point at 
present, there can be little doubt of the 
absurdity of suffering a monopoly. to 
exist, more effectual in its hindrance than 
its performance, where such a monopoly 
can, as in the present instance, be repealed 
without any violation of public faith. 


Il, The effect of the exclusive privilege 
upon Marine Insurance, and the state 
of and means of effecting Marine In- 
surances in this Country. 


The most obvious effect has been to 
drive the business of Marine Insurance into 
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a situation directly the reverse of that in- | 
tended by the act of parliament ; that is, 
it has been obliged to resort almost en- 
tirely to individual security, from the 
consequences of which it was the object 
of the act to relieve merchants and traders. 

Its effect in the city of London has been 
to compel individuals to assemble toge- 
ther, in order to underwrite separately, 
while it has prevented them from asso- 
ciating to make insurances jointly. Hence 
the establishment of Lloyd’s Coftee- house, 
where every person meaning to under- 
write must attend during the time neces- 
sary for that purpose. But the first mer- 
chants in the city of London do not and 
cannot attend Lloyd’s Coflee-house. This 
exclusive privilege, therefore, operates as 
a monopoly not merely to the companies, 
but to Lloyd’s Coffee-house. 

It will appear from the evidence, that 
the merchants pretty generally complain 
of the mode of transacting business at the 
Coffee-house, which, on the other hand, 
isas generally defended by the under- 
writers and brokers. Without pretending 
positively to decide between such contra- 
dictory opinions, your Committee, in 
forming theirs, think it most prudent to 
confine themselves to obvious deductions 
from general principles, and from such 
facts as appear well established. 

From individuals being prevented from 
associating as in other trades, much in- 
convenience must infallibly result both to 
the insurer and insured, and the security 
of the latter must be lessened. The ne- 
cessity of applying to so many single per- 
sons, either for signing a policy or for 
settling a loss, and the having in case of 
death no surviving partner to settle with, 


are, with many other circumstances which |. 


it is unnecessary to detail, such obvious 
disadvantages, that there can be little’ 
doubt that partnerships and associations 
will be formed, if the law should permit 
it; and at all events, merchants and un- 
derwriters, being left to manage their con- . 


soon fall into that system best suited to 
their general convenience. 

_ That there is great difficulty and trou- 
ble in effecting insurances, 1 be safely 
inferred from the singularly high com- 
pensation retained by the brokers. It 
appears that they retain for their agency 
about 25 per cent. of the total balances of 
premiums paid by them to the under- 
writers, so that one-fourth part of the total 





profits on underwriting is received by the 
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A practice appears to prevail ‘at the 
Coffee-house, which is the subject of very 
general complaint among the merchants, 
During the months of August, September.. 
October, November and December, a great 
number of the underwriters withdraw from 
Lloyd’s Coffee-house. The merchants 
ascribe this to a dislike to winter risks. 
But whether it be from this cause, or, as 
the underwriters alledge, for the purpose 
of relaxation, the consequences are still 
the same. At this season of the year, 
when the peril is greatest, and when 
there are the largest sums to be insured, 
the means of effecting that insurance at 
the Coffee-house are lessened. The Ja- 
maica July fleet, the latest West India 
fleet ; the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and 
Newfoundland convoys, the homeward 
bound East-Indiamen, not to mention the 
numerous fleets and vessels taking their 
departure from Great Britain or Ireland, 
are mostly then at sea, and, with the ex- 
ception of part of the West India July 
and August fleets, are to insure in these 
months. Some opinion of the conse- 
quences arising from underwriters with- 
drawing from the Coffee-house in the au- 
tumn and winter months, may be formed 
from the following account of the sums 
insured by an underwriter who attended 
there every month last year: 


Sumsinsured. Premiums. 


1809. January ccc 25,600 1,853 


February ...... gaccae,, SagsOe 1,934 
WBNONS © kcccdiccdcacnss 23,000 1,751 
pO ae idawnanaaate 26,250 2,860 
NEBY cccccsttecconccss - 27,900 2,831 
UME Séustcascdesscaces 21,200 2,207 


MONG) sac cavcncecareas .- 24,000 2,554 
Amount for the first seven 
Months .....06+0 £173,050 15,990 











August: .ccccess esecsse =52,000 5,685 

September .........0« 74,600 8,823 

CODED vescccsescess » 45,500 7,401 

November ........00. - 30,000 4,118 

: December .......¢.. «. 28,200 4,389 
Amount in the last five 

Months, ......00. £-230,300 30,411 





The amount:of.the sums insured by the 
underwriter in the last 5 months in the 
year, therefore, exceeded the amount of 
the sums insured by him in the first 7 
months by the sum of 57,250/. 

Not only is the difficulty of insuring 
increased by this practice, but, owing to 
the diminished competition, such insur- 
ances as are done are at a more extra- 
vagant premium. If the cause assigned 
by underwriters for their absence at this 
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period be the true one, it would be reme- 
died by associations in partnerships, as 
the partners may attend alternately with- 
out the firm being at any time absent 
from the Coftee-house. 

The out-ports of the kingdom are ex- 
posed to very great hardships by the in- 
surance law as it now stands. The mer- 
chants of Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, &c. 
cannot legally associate together. They 
ean have no joint security for their in- 
surances. ‘They are denied the right, 
because it is exclusively granted to two 
companies in the metropolis, from which 
they can derive litile or no benefit. ‘This 
is manifestly unjust, and has been found 
to be so inconvenient, that the rights of 
the companies have been cisregarded ; 
and it appears, that notwithstanding the 
prohibition and the penalties by which it 
is protected, that there are upwards of 
twenty known associations in different 
parts of England for the purposes of ma- 
rine insurances. 

Two of these exist in London, the one 
called the Friendly Assurance, the other 
the London Union Society. ‘The former 
is an association of proprietors of 83 re- 
gular- transports, and it has produced to 
them a great saving in the amount of their 
insurance. Last year it appears, that, of 
theiraverages and losses the amount which 
each member of the association will have 
to pay 1s only 12/. per cent.; whereas if 
they had gone into Lloyd’s Coffee-house 
to get the same risks covered, they would 
have been obliged to pay a premium of 
from 9 to 11 per cent. 

The other of these societies established 
in London is an association of owners of 
vessels trading to the port of London. 
The number of persons associated is about 
80, and the number of vessels which they 
insured last’ year was about 90, at the ex- 
pence of 5/, 10s. per cont; whereas if the 
same insurances had been made in Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house, they would have cost, if 
transports 92, if coiliers, from 19. to 20/. 
per cent. 


The capital of similar associations esta- | 
blished in other paris of England, is esti- | 


mated at a million, by a person well ac- 
quainted with them. 

A further effect of this exclusive privi- 
lege therefore has been to drive ship- 
Owners into a course which is illegal, but 
which ought not to be suffered to remain so. 

Your Committee refrain from entering 
upon various other details, by which the 
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marine insurances would be explained, 
conceiving that-they are sufficiently mani. 
fest. And they therefore proceed to the 
last point reserved for consideration. 


HI. The importance of a better system 
to the Commerce and Revenue of the 
Empire, and to the parties concerned 


That mode of effecting marine insur. 
ances must be the best, which gives the 
best security at the cheapest rate. 

And that which gives the best security 
at the cheapest rate, ‘is the enabling mer- 
chants to insure each other. 

If such a system shail be established, it 
is probable that the price paid for insur. 
ance will not much exceed the aggregate 
vaiue of the losses sustained on each class 
of risks insured. The advantage to the 
merchant from a cheap rate of good in. 
surance is so great, that no profit he could 
make from a participation of premium in 
any association he might enter into for 
this purpose could overbalance it, and his 
interest would therefore lead him to keep 
the premium of insurance always as low 
as possible. 

The premium he pays is in truth either 
a diminution of his profit, or a clog upon 
his trade. 

Dr. Adam Smith, though unfriendly to 
joint stock companies in general, makes 
four exceptions ; viz. “ The only trades 
“ which it seems possible for a joint stock 
“ company to carry on without an exelu- 
“sive privilege, are those of which all 
‘the operations are capable of being re- 
« duced to what is called a routine, or to 
“such a uniformity of method‘as admits 
‘“ of little or no variation ; of this kind is, 
“ first, the banking trade; secondly, the 
‘trade of insurancé from fire and from 
“sea risk and capture in time of war; ~ 
“ thirdiy, the trade of making and main- 
“ taining @ navigable cut or canal; and, 
“ fourthiy, the similar trade of bringing 
“ water for the supply of a great city.” 
He appears, however, to have been under 
inistake in one respect, for he adds, 
that neither the Lendon Assurance nor 
the Royal Exchange Assurance Com- 
panies have any such (exclusive) privi- 
lege.”’ 

The superiority of companies for the 
purposes of marine insurance, for facility, 
security and cheapness, appears from the 
concurring testimonies of all the mer- 
chants who have been examined, and may 
be inferred from the fact, that wherever 


defects of the present mode of transacting | theré is no restriction (that is) every 
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where but in Great Britain, insurances are 
invariably done by companies. 

In Hamburgh there were thirty-six 
marine: insurauce companies; two at 
Stockholm, one at Gottenburgh, and five 
at Copenhagen. In every part of Ame- 
rica, the insurances are done by incorpo- 
rate companies. In the state of Massa- 
chusets alone there are nineteen compa- 
nies; at Boston, there are seven; at New 
York, six; at Philadelphia, eight; at 
Baltimore, five; at Norfolk, one; at 
Charlestown, two ; at New Orleans, one ; 
and in our own settlements there are, at 
Newfoundland one marine insurance com- 
pany ; at Halifax, one; in Jamaica, one ; 
in Barbadoes, two; and in the East Indies, 
thirteen. 

In Ireland there are three marine insur- 
ance companies; and one of these, viz. 
the Belfast Insurance Company, has an 
agent who underwrites for them in Lloyd’s 
Coffee- house. 

The advantages of joint over separate 
insurances are further shewn by the estab- 
lishment of so many societies in different 
parts of England, in violation of the rights 
of the existing companies. 

But it is not the intention of your Com- 
mittee to recommend the enforcement of 


any particular system by law; but, on} 


the contrary, to release this branch of bu- 
siness from the restraints now existing, 
and to leave it to shape itself as it then 
infallibly would do, in conformity with 
the true interest of the public. 

Should the House still be of opinion 
that chartered companies with exclusive 
privileges afford the best means of insur- 
ance, it-would undoubtedly become the 
duty of your Committee to recommend 
that one or more such establishments be 
formed under the regulation of Parlia- 
ment, for the purpose of securing to the 
merchants, those advantages which the 
existing institutions are incapable of afford- 
ing. But they hope that the House will 
concur with them in- thinking, that though 
companies and associations for marine in- 
surances may be useful or desirable, yet 
that it would be inexpedient and unwise 
to protect any of them by privileges or 
exemptions from which others should be 
excluded. 

It is certainly of the utmost importance 
that there should be the means of effecting 
marine insurances with economy and se- 
curity. The merchant, by being per- 
mitted by his correspondent abroad to in- 
sure at home, not only derives a profit 
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therefrom, but adds much to the security 
of histrade. And if the complaints which 
it is said foreign merchants make to Lon- 
don’insurances be well founded, there can 
be little doubt that where the restraints of 
law shall be removed, this country will, 
in this as in most other operations of 
trade, manifest its accustomed superiority. 

By an uneconomical imsurance (and 
what stronger proof can exist that it is 
uneconomical, than where the brokerage 
even amounts to one-fourth of the under- 
writer’s profits) the prices of all imported 
articles consumed, are enhanced. ‘lhe 
same is the case with the raw materials 
for our manufactures, and in the exporta- 
tion of manufactured articles. We shall, 
oa areturn of peace, want every advan- 
tage that wisdom cau devise, to meet the’ 
conipetition arising from low wages on the 
continent. ; 

The great consumption by government 
of stores from the Baltic and other parts 
of the world; the number of hired trans- 
ports in its service ; the shipments it must 
make to various quarters ; the contracts it 
is necessarily engaged in; all concur to 
give the public a direct interest in this 
question. 

‘The revenue of the country receives 
also an important contribution, which has 
been increasing, and may be further in- 
creased, by an improved system of marine 
insurance. In the last year the Stamp 
Duty on policies amounted to 34¥,592/. 
1s. 104d. exclusive of the duties paid at 
the out-ports in England, which are not 
distinguished in the returns from other 
Stamp Duties remitted from the country. 
From an estimate in a preceding part of 
this Report, itappears that a sum of not 
less than 158 millions is either left annu- 
ally uninsured, or insured by means 
which evade or escape the duty. Much 
of this, and certainly much additional fo- 
reign property, might be expected to be 
insured under a better system, by which 
this source of revenue might be further 
increased. While these important consi- 
derations induce your Committee to call 
the attention of the House to the defects 
in the present system of marine insurance, 
they have great satisfaction in stating as 
their belief, that an adoption of’ the sub- 
stance of the Resolutions which they sub- 
mit to the House, will be productive, of 
general benefit to all parties concerned. 

The existing companies can have no 
difficulty at. any time.in extending their 


marine insurances to any amount they 
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may think consistent with the extent of 
their capitals, and their other engage- 
ments and avocations. It is not even pre- 
tended that they will lose, any share of 
their business by any competition which 
the repeal of their exclusive privileges can 
create. 

The individual underwriters will have 
the relief and facility in their business 
which partnerships afford ; one man may 
suffice for what four or five are now em- 
ployed at, and they will .no longer be 
obliged to let their busiriess stand still 
when they may be occasionally absent. 
Both the companies and the underwriters 
will derive their proportion of that gene- 
ral increase of insurances expected from 
an improvement of the system. 

The brokers will also partake of this 
increase; for there can be no reason to 
suppose that this, any more than any 
other business, can be transacted without 
such intermediate agency. Their trouble 
will be very much diminished, by dealing 
with partnerships which are always at 
hand, instead of a great number of indi- 
viduals frequently scattered about the 
country. 

The concern of the merchants gene- 
rally in this change, and consequently of 
the great commercial interests of the state 
in all its various ramifications, is still more 
manifest, and would be of a description 
to outweigh any partial injury to other 
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classes, if such had been, as it is not, ap- 
prehended by your Committee. 

The voice of the great and respectable. - 
Lody of general merchants appears s0 
unanimous on this occasion, and the na- 
ture of their present complaints have been 
so extensively enlarged upon in the course 
of this Report; that your Committee will 
conclude with submitting to the House 
the Resolutions they have come to after 
the most attentive enquiry into this im- 
portant subject ; viz. 

« Resolved, 1. That it is the opinion of 
this Committee, That property requiring 
to be insured against sea and enemies risk, 
should have all the security which can be 
found for it, whether that security exists’ 
in chartered companies, in other compa- 
nies, or through individuals. 2. That it is 
the opinion of this Committee, That the 
exclusive privilege for marine insurance 
of the two chartered companies should be 
repealed, saving their charters and their. 
powers and privileges in all other respects ; 
and that leave should be given to bring in: 
a bill for this purpose. 3. That it is the 
opinion of this Committee, That with re- 
spect to the two Petitions which have been 
referred to them, it should be left to the 
discretion of the Petitioners to bring their 
respective cases under the consideration 
of the House, by bills for carrying into 
effect the prayers of their Petitions, if 
they shall think proper so to do.” 








REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE AFFAIRS OF THE East 
InpIA Company.—Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 


11th May 1810. 


The Serect CommitTTEx appointed to en- 
quire into the present State of the 
Affairs of the East India Company, 
and to report the same, as it shall ap- 
pear to them, to the House, with their 
Observations thereupon ; and also to 
report their Proceedings from time 
to time to the House ; and to whom 
the Petition of the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to 
the East Indies, was referred ;—Have, 
pursuant to the Orders of the House, 
examined the Matters-to them re- 
ferred; and have agreed upon the 
following Report : 


Your Committee having been directed 
to examine into the matter of a Petition 
from the East India Company, which was 
presented to the House on the 13th day 





of April, have accordingly required 
such evidence to be produced to your 
Committee, as might -enable them to 
decide on the allegations contained in 
that Petition. — The several accounts, 
which are hereunto annexed, have ace. 
cordingly been laid before them, and from 
those documents, as well as from the exa- 
minaiion of the Accountant General and 
the Auditor of the Company, as to their 
correctness, there seems to be no reason- 
able ground for doubting the accuracy of 
the statement contained in the Petition, 
as to the large amount of bills drawn.on, 
the Court of Directors on account of the 
Company’s debt in India, and the heavy 
losses which the Company have sustain 

in their shipping during the last two years. 
The sum of 711,456/. which appears by 
the account of those losses to wi been 
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the value of the homeward-bound cargoes, 
is explained to be the prime cost of the 

oods, which of course, might have been 
expected to realize to the Company a sum 
considerably larger, after deducting the 
freight and other charges. 

‘The estimate of receipts and payments 
of the East India Company to the Ist 
March 1811, and the account of their pro- 
perty in England and a-float outward, 
-which shews a balance in their favour of 
4,842,1451., are two of the accounts annu- 
ally laid before Parliament, and which 
have accordingly been presented to the 
House, and referred to your Committee. 

It having been stated ina former Re- 
port, that a reasonable expectation might 
be entertained of a considerable diminu- 
tion in the annual amount of bills on the 
Court of Directors from China, in conse- 

uence of arrangements which had been 
adopted for that purpose, your Committee 
have reason to believe that those hopes 
have been realized, and that the Com- 
pany’s Treasury in England is not likely 
to be exposed again to the contingency of 
such heavy demands from China. 

It appears also by advices from India, 
that considerable progress had been made, 
particularly at Madras, in carrying into 
effect an arrangement for converting the 
-optional Loans in India (or such portion 
of the debt as left to the creditor the 
option of having it discharged either by 
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cash in India, or by bills on the Court of 
Directors) into Loans, the interest of 
which, but not the principal, was payable 
if required by such bills on England. 
Your Committee have not been able to 
obtain an accurate account of those op- 
tional Loans ; but of the total amount of 
30,876,7881, of debt on the 30th April 
1809, it is supposed, that not. less than 
18,500,000/, was demandable by bill on 
England. It appears however, that at the 
two Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
a considerable sum, amounting oiheatilg 
to not less than 4,000,000. had previously 
to the Ist October 1809 been converted 
into a debt payable only in India; and 
that.a further sum of 1,261,267. debt had 
been wholly discharged. 

Your Committee having considered it 
incumbent upon them to enquire into the 
grounds of the allegation in the petition, 
that it would be highly disadvantageous 
to the Company at the present period to 
raise money by increasing their capital 
stock, as they are by law authorized to 
do ;—have examined the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman, and Charles Grant, 
esquire, one of the Directors, on that par- 
ticular point. They have informed your 
Committee, that the Court of Directors 
agree with them in thinking such a mea- 
sure at this time, and under the present 
circumstances, would be highly injurious 
to the interest of the Company. 
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REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON THE MANNER OF FUNDING 
ExcHEQuer BILLs.— Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 


14th May 1810. 


The Secect Commitree who were ap- 
pointed to enquire into the manner in 
which the Exchequer Bills were re- 
ceived, to be funded, at the Exche- 
quer Bill Office, under the Act passed 
in this Session, for Funding of Ex- 
chequer Bills; and to report the 
game, as it shall appear to them, to 
the House;—And who were em- 

owered to report the Minutes of the 
Evidence taken before them ; 
Have, pursuant to the Order of the 
House, enquired into the matter to 
them referred, and have agreed to 
the following Report: 


Your Committee proceeded to examine 

' Evidence on the points referred to their 

consideration ; and having ascertained 

from the testimony of respectable persons, 
VOL. Xvi1.—Appendia, 





that charges of undue preference and par- 
tiality in the late Funding of Exchequer 
Bills, had been made against the Exche- 
quer Bill Office; Your Commit ee en- 
guired what had been the steps taken by 
that Office to announce the sum of Exche- 
quer Bills to be funded by the Act of the 
present Session of Parliament, and the 
time and mode in which the public would 
be admitted to deliver in their bills for the 
purpose of such Funding. 

Your Committee find, that according to 
the custom of the office in such cases, ad- 
vertisements were put in the Gazette, and 
in several daily papers, giving notice that 
in coniormity to the provisions of the 
statute of the present Session, c. 23, 
8,000,000/. of Exchequer Bills, of the 
dates specified, would be rece:ved at the 
option of the holders, to be funded at the 

(N) 
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Exchequer Bill Office in Palaee-yard, 
from the 20th to the 27th of March, both 
inclusive, at ten of the clock in the morn- 
ing. “The bills to be funded bearing two 
different rates of interest, viz. 34d. and 
3id. per diem:-it was declared that no 
bills bearing the interest of 33d. per diem 
would be received at the office till the 22d 
of March. By this advertisement it ap- 
pears that the doors of the Exchequer Bill 
Office were not to be open to the public, 
or any part of the public, until the hour 
therein specified, namely, ten of the clock 
on the morning of the 20th of March, and 
every succeeding day to the 27th; and it 
appears to your Committee, consequently, 
that the admittance of any person for the 
transaction of that particular business be- 
fore that period, or the dispensing with the 
attendance of any person for the purpose 
of presenting the bills of which he might 
be possessed, or with which he might be 
entrusted, to the different clerks and offi- 
cers employed to conduct that operation, 
would upon proof, subject the clerks or 
officers to whom such proceeding could be 
traced to the just imputation of criminal 
preference and partiality, to the disadvan- 
tage and injury of the public at large. 

Nevertheless, Your Committee have 
found upon examination, that such pre- 
ference and partiality was actually shewn 
to particular persons, not only through the 
means of persons employed in the subor- 
dinate departments of the office, but 
through the agency and co-operation of 
one of the principals. 

Your Committee here think it necessary, 
for the elucidation of the narrative which 
it is their duty to submit to the House, to 
state that the establishment of the Exche- 
quer Bill Office is composed of three pay- 
masters, who are the chief and responsible 
persons in the office. The present pay- 
masters are, sir John Peter, Mr. Planta, 
and Dr. Cudlipp.. Sir John Peterand Mr. 
Pianta were the paymasters attending the 
board at the time the Funding took place ; 
and were also the paymasters in attend- 
ance at the time the Committee were pro- 
ceeding in their examinations. Accord- 
ing to the rules of the office, the attend- 
ance of two paymasters is necessary upon 
every Operation of the office, and it ap- 
pears that the three paymasters arrange 
their periods of dury for their mutual con- 
venience and accommodation. Sir Jobn 
Peter and Mr. Planta are resident in Lon- 
don; Dr. Cudiipp is a practitioner in 
medicine resident in the West of England, 
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except at the period whew he is in attend. 
atice at this office. 
‘The mode of application and attendance 
at the office for those who are desirous of: 
funding their Exchequer Bills, is in the 
greatest degree inconvenient and objec. 
tionable. The Exchequer Bill Office is 
situated amongst the old buildings at the 
south-east corner of New Palace-yard, 
near to the great north door of Westmin. 
ster-Hall. The bankers clerks, and othets 
Linterested, appear to take their stations at 
the door of the office early in the morning 
of the day on which the bills are to be re. 
ceived for funding, some so early as seven 
of the clock, and the crowd accumulating 
from that period till the hour of ten, when 
the doors are thrown open, produces great 
distress. to those concerned ; from former 
experience it was apprehended the crowd 
would be found so great, that a Bow-street 
officer was stationed at the door on the 
morning of the 22d for the preservation of 
order, and to let the applicants in by sets, 
to prevent-the personal risk attending a 

eneral rush. Your Committee need not 
Fell upon the indecorum of such a mode 
of application, upon its clumsiness and 
want of due consideration; nor need they 
state, that as there is no provision made to 
restrain any person from being the bearer 
of bills to any amount, without any one ‘of 
those bills being his own private property, 
the strongest man in the crowd might, by 
the mere exertion of his personal strength, 
deprive all but his employers of any bene- 
fit to be derived from the Funding. 

Such is the mode by which admittance 
into the Exchequer Bill Office is obtained 
by the public at large. When the holder 
of bills has gained the office, the regular 
process he has to go through is, first to 
present his bills at the counter; where 
several clerks are placed to look over the 
bills, and to compare their amount with 
the lists attached to them. Here ensues 
another scene of confusion, from the sud- 
den breaking in of a number of persons all 
eager to get their bills on the books, and 
clamorous for the dispatch of business. 

It is the duty of the clerks of the office 
stationed at this counter to tell over the 
bills, and see that they correspond with 
the lists; but it is remarkable, that these 
cle:ks are not instructed, and do not in 
point of fact furnish the bill-holders with 
any token whereby the clerk next in suc- 
cession in the order of business can see 
whether the bills presented to him have 
actually been compared and told. It 4s 
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true that memoranda printed for the pur- 

, and distributed by the office, with 
blanks for sums and. names, are presented, 
filled up, to be sanctioned by the initials 
of that clerk who is called the accountant; 
but these printed forms may be had pre- 
yious to the day on which the bills are 
taken in: they are generally so-obtained, 
and generally filled up also, before the 
holder comes to the office, to save time 
when there. 

The bill-holder having received back 
his bills from the clerk who may have 
told, or according, to the official phrase 
« valued them” at the counter, ought next 
to take them to the accountant, who sits in 
asmall room apart. It is the duty of the 
accountant to write in a book the names of 
the persons who bring the bills from the 
outward office in succession, as they hap- 
pen to appear. ‘Taking for granted that 
the bills have been properly valued, he 
writes the names of the different parties 
whose bills are tendered from their lists, 
places the sum of bills belonging to each 
against the name ; and having affixed his 
initials to the printed Memorandum, the 
party should pass on to an adjoining room 
where the paymasters sit, which is called 
The Board Room ; where the names and 
sums having been written into another 
book, kept under the inspection of the 

aymasters, exactly similar to the one kept 

y the accountant, the bills themselves are 
deposited. The initials of one of the pay- 
masters are added to those of the ac- 
countant, and the holder of the bills hav- 
ing completed his business departs with 
the Memorandum, which, it is to be ob- 
served, forms the only voucher to the 
holder of Exchequer Bills for the property 
left in the office. At the late Funding a 
temporary staircase was thrown out from 
one of the windows at the end of a passage 
in the office up stairs, for the convenience 
of departure. 

Such is the mode inwhich business ought, 
by the custom of the office, to be con- 
ducted in the operation of Funding; a mode 
sufficiently loose and inconvenient, but 
which certainly should be the same for all. 
In the late funding it appears, that one of 
the paymasters, sir John Peter, according 
to an arrangement previously made, did 
on the first day of funding, before the 
doors were open to the public, take into the 
office with him Mr. Goldsmid, Mr. Sutton, 
and Mr. Gillman, as appears from the evi- 
dence of Mr. Goldsmid and Mr. Sutton. 
The other paymaster in attendance, Mr. 
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Planta, says that he found those gentlee 
men in the board room upon his arrival at 
the office ; that he knew it to be a great im- 
propriety ; that he expressed indignation 
at the proceeding, and ordered the doors to 
be immediately thrown open to the public. 
The names, however, of the gentlemen so 
introduced stand among the very first on 
the books of that day. This irregularity 
appears to have been sufficiently known 
and noticed tohave prevented a repetition 
of the same practice; but it probably 
would not have been brought under the 
observation of the House of Commons of 
itself; because the whole of the 8,000,000/. 
of Exchequer Bills was not subscribed in 
bills bearing 34d. interest per diem; all 
who wished to subscribe such bills had 
room. On the 22d of March, the day on 
which the 33d. bills were first admitted, 
there remained of the 8,000,000/. a sum of. 
2,188,700l. unsubscribed. The holders of 
those bills were very eager to fund them ; 
a great competition was excited, and a 
great number of persons assembled ; there 
was great press and hazard to those in the. 
threng, and many irregularities were on 
that day committed in the office, and 
much partiality was shewn. In the first 
place, from neglect of constantly casting 
up, an excess of bills to the amount of 
311,000/. were admitted onthe books, and 
when bills to that amount were returned to 
the bill-holders, it appears that some per- 
sons who had been in attendance at the 
doors of the office from the earliest hour, 
and who had been admitted amongst the 
very first after the doors were opened, re. 
ceived their bills back under pretence that 
they were not in time to have their names 
put down before the 8,000,000/. were 
completed, whilst others who had manifeste, 
ly arrived in the office at a later period, 
some who had obtained admittance into. 
the office by ways not intended for that 
purpose, and some who had not been in 
the office at all, nor any one for them, at 
the proper period, had their bills included 
in the funding. The circumstances at- 
tending these separate modes by which an 
undue advantage was allowed to some; 
persons to the injury of the public at 
large, will be found in the Evidence cone. 
tained in the Appendix, which your Come 
mittee is sorry to observe has been rene 
dered much more voluminous than was nee 
cessary by the mode in which some of the 
witnesses have answered to their examinae 
tions; but your Committee forbear tg 
press their opinion on such conduct, or the 
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motives of it. The House will judge 
for itself. The House will also perceive 


im the evidence of sir John Peter, the rea- 
gons why his examination was not con- 
tinued by the Committee. ’ 

. It appears, first, that a communication 
was held between sir John Peter, Mr. Sut- 
ton, and Mr. Roberts, partner to Mr. Sut- 
ton, on the 2ist of March, relative to the 
funding which was to take place on the 
22d, and that the scheme of Mr. Sutton’s 
going with sir John Peter, as on the 20th, 
having been objected to by the latter on 
account of the umbrage taken by the public 
at what had happened on the preceding 
day, a plan was concerted, that sir John 
Peter should be furnished with a list of 
bills in the charge of Roberts and Sutton ; 
that Mr. Sutton should call upon sir John 
Peter on the 22d, after the business of the 
day was over, and that the getting those 
bills upon the books was to be left to the 
management of that paymaster; but Mr. 
Sutton having reflected, that if by any acci- 
dent it should happen that the plan so laid 
should fail, he could not answer to his em- 
ployers the not having used due diligence 
to obtain a preference for them, ceter- 
mined to go personally into the crowd, and 
did obtain admittance into the office by 
the public door, in the second set of those 
who were allowed by the police officer to 
go in, to the number ef about ten, as far 
as your Committee can ascertain, in each 
set. When in the office Mr. Sutton did 
not, in the regular routine, go to the coun- 
ter, from the counter to the accountant, 
and from the accountant to the board; but 
he went at once into the board reom and 
delivered his bills into the hands of sir 
John Peter, and then departed from the 
office without any memorandum at all asa 
voucher for the security of himself or his 
customers. The memorandum was de- 
livered, in the course of the same after- 
noon, by sir John Peter to Mr. Roberts, 
im consequence of a note from Mr. Sutton. 
The bills of Messrs, Roberts and Sutton 
were included in the 8,000,000/. 

The clerk who had charge of the bills 
belonging to the house of Messrs. Thomas 
Ceutts and Co. arrived in Palace-yard long 
after the time at which many’ persons 
had been collected, but having acciden- 
tally found the door at the bottom of the 
temporary staircase a-jar, of the existence 
of which staircase fie had been informed 
by Mr. Dickie, another of the principal 
clerks in the house of Messrs. Coutts, and 
under whose management the whole of the 
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Exchequer bills of that house were placed, 
he got into the office without the least dif. 
ficulty, and from the position of the stair. 
case, when he arrived at the top of it he 
faced the crowd which had just then en. 
tered, and was close to the door of the ae. 
countants room ; he therefore omitted the 
valuation of his bills at the counter, pro. 
ceeded immediately into the room of the 
accountant Mr. Palethorp, from whom he 
received the initials of his name upon the 
memorandum already prepared, passed 
on to the board room, and completed his 
business. The name of Messrs. Thomas 
Coutts and Co. appears first on the list of 
that day (the 22d of March). A person 
by the name of Dunn wandered into the 
office by some unusual mode, and obtaimed, 
as he states, an accidental preference. 

Mr. Abraham Goldsmid was in the 
crowd on the outside of the door, and ex. 
pesed to great danger, but he saw two sets 
of persons admitted into the office before 
he withdrew for security towards a passage 
leading to another part of the office, where 
he met sir John Peter, to whom he des 
livered his pocket-book, containing Ex- 
chequer bills to the amount of 350,0001. 
and then went away. Sir John Peter de- 
livered the pocket-book unopened to Mr. 
Palethorp the accountant, who wrote in 
the bills, and then carried them to the 
pay masters in the board room; Mr. Gold- 
smid received his memorandum of receipt 
afterwards. The Bills carried by Mr, 
Goldsmid were included in the 8,000,000). 
A small sum in the name of Buckley, was 
delivered to Mr. Palethorp by sir John 
Peter personally, and was likewise funded. 
A number of Exchequer bills under the 
names of Mapletoft, Poole, and Harrison, , 
were sent by Mr. Fisher, of the Auditor’s - 
office, to Mr. Palethorp, by the messenger 
of the office, and another parcel was de- 
livered into the hands of the same gentle- 
man by Mr. Gimmingham, a clerk in 
another department of the Exchequer 
office, before the hour of public admission, 
without any person having mixed in the 
crowd or come in by the public door, and 
all these bills so described were included 
in the 8,000,0001. 

It appears to your Committee that the 
entries in that part of the first page, im 
which any entries are made in Mr. Pale- 
thorp’s book relating to the 33d. bills, and 
the whole of the next page, are entries 
made by preference, as far as your Com- 
mittee has been able to trace them, ex: 
cept in the case of Mr. Oliviera, and two 
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others at the foot of the second page; the 
erasures there found by the knife and 
the pen are explained in the evidence of 
Mr. Blane. 

On the other hand, it appears that per- 
gons who had attended from the earliest 
hour, and had succeeded in obtaining ad- 
mittance amongst the very first, and whose 
bills were received, and memorandums by 
them taken, had their bills returned; 
others had their bills refused. Of these 
cases the most remarkable is that of Mr. 
Cundy, clerk to the house of Messrs. 
Bruckshaw, Capel and Co. ; he by his own 
testimony, corroborated by that of others, 
was one Of the first who entered ; he had 
his bills regularly valued at the counter, 
entered by the accountant, and received 
by the paymasters; he took away the 
proper. memorandum properly signed, 
and yet the name of the house for which 
he was employed stands very low in the 
list, and his bills were returned. They 
were entered in the name of Bish, &c. 

Upon the whole, your Committee are of 
opinion, That gross partiality has’ been 
shewn in the late funding of Exchequer 
bills, and that the details of the particular 
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facts, before enumerated, call for the im- 
mediate revision and reform of the office. 

Your Committee are not authorized to 
point out any mode by which it might 
appear to them the business respectin 
funding Exchequer bills could be place 
on a better footing, but the defects of the 
office in the department submitted to the 
consideration of the Comniittee are mani- 
fest; the system is radically bad; and 
the public are proved to have réceived 
material injuty, to the advantage of fa- 
voured individuals. 

It is positively asserted in the oral evi- 
dence of some of the persons examined, 
and by letters received from others, in an- 
swer to questions put by the Chairman in 
writing, in obedierice to the orders of the 
Committee, that. no corrupt motive has 
actuated the persons who gave sach pre- 
ference. 

It is evident, that to the disappointed 
bill-holder, the motive svhich may have 
induced a person in office to give to ano- 
ther preference to his disadvantage, can 
be of no importance, although the moral 
guilt of the person so acting may be dif- 
ferent in one case from the other. 


ad 











RzePORT FROM THE SELECT CoMMITTEFE ON THE HicH Price or Gotp BuL« 
LION.— Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 8 June 1840. 


Tus Serecr Commirres appoiited to en- 
quire into the cause of the Fligh Price 
of Gold Bullion, and to take into con- 
sideration the state of the Circulating 
Medium, and of the Exchanges be- 
tween Great Britain and Foreign 
Parts ;—and to report the same, with 
their Observations thereupon, from 
time to time, to the House ;—Have, 
pursuant to the Orders of the House, 
examined the matters to them re- 
ferred ; and have agreed to the fol- 
lowing Report: 


Your Committee proceeded, in the first 
instance, to ascertain what the price of 
Gold Bullion had. been, as well as the 
rates of the Foreign Exchanges, for some 
time past; particularly during the last 
year. 

Your Committee have found that the 
price of Gold Bullion, which, by the re- 
gulations of his Majesty’s Mint, is 3/. 17s. 
10d 4. per ounce of standard fineness, was, 
during the years 1806, 1807, and 1808, as 
high as 4/. in the market. Towards the 
end of 1808 it began to advance very ra- 





from 44 to 43 grains better than standard, 





pidly, and continued very high during the 
whole year 1809; the market price of 
standard gold in bars fluctuating from 4J. 
Qs. to 41. 12s. per oz. The market price 
at 4/, 10s. is about 153 per cent. above the 
Mint price. 

Your Committee have found, that during 
the three first months of the present year, 
the price of standard gold in bars remained 
nearly at the same price as during last 
year; viz. from 4/, 10s. to 4/. 12s. per 
oz. Inthe course of the months of March 
and April, the price of standard gold is 
quoted but once in Wettenhall’s tables ; 
viz. on the 6th of April last, at 4/. 6s, 
which is rather more than 10 per cent. 
above the Mint price. The last quota-. 
tions of the price of gold, which. have 
been given. in those tables, are upon the 
18th and 22d of May, when Portugal 
gold in coin is quoted at 4. lls. per oz: 
Portugal gold coin is about the same fines 
ness as our standard. It is stated in the 
same tables, that in the month of March 
last, the price of new doubloons rose from 
41. 7s, to 41, 9s. per og Spanish Gold is- 
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making about 4s. per oz. difference in 
value.. 

It appears by the evidence, that the 
price of foreign gold coin is generally 
higher than that of bar gold, on account 
of the former finding a more ready vent in 
foreign markets. The difference between 
Spanish and Portugal gold in coin and 
gold in bars, has of late been about 2s. per 
ounce. Your Committee have also tostate, 
that there is said to be at present a dif- 
ference of between 3s. and 4s. per ounce 
between the price of bar gold which may 
be sworn off for exporta:ion as being fo- 
reign gold, and the “price of such bar gold 
as the dealer will not venture to swear off; 
while the former was about 4/. 10s. in the 
market, the latter is said to have been 
about 4/. 6s. On account ofthese extrinsic 
differences, occasioned either by the ex- 
pence of coinage, or by the obstructions 
of law, the price of standard gold in bars, 
such as may be exported, is that which it 
is most material to keep generally in view 
through the present inquiry. 

It appeared to your Committee, that it 
might be of use, in judging of the cause 
of this high price of Gold Bullion, to be 
informed alsu of the prices of Silver during 
the same period. ‘The price of standard 
silver in his Majesty’s Mint is 5s. 2d. per 
ounce ; at this standard price, the value 
of a Spanish dollar is 4s. 4d. or, which 
comes to the same thing, Spanish dollars 
are, at that standard price, worth4s. 114d. 
per ounce. It is stated in Wettenhali’s 
tables, that throughout the year 1809, 
the price of new dollars fluctuated from 
5s. 5d. to 5s. 7d, per ounce, or from 10 
to 13 per cent. above the Mint price, 
of standard silver. In the course of the 
last month, new dollars have been quoted 
as high as 5s. 8d. per ounce, or more than 
15 per cent. above the Mint price. 

our Committee have likewise found, 


that towards the end of the year 1808, 


the Exchanges with the Continent became 
very unfavourable to this country, and 
continued still more unfavourable through 
the whole of 1809, and the three first 
months of the present year. 

Hamburgh, Amsterdam, and Paris, are 
the principal places with which the Ex- 
changes are established at present. Du- 
ring the last six months of 1809, and the 
three first months of the present year, 
the Exchanges on Hamburgh and Am- 
sterdam Were depressed as low as from 
16 to 20 per cent. below par; and that on 
Paris gtill lower. The exchanges with 
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Portugal have corresponded with the 
others ; but they are complicated by some 
circumstances which shall be explained 
separately. 

Your Committee find, that in the course 
of the month of March last, that is, from 
the 2d of March to the 3d of April, the 
exchanges with the three places above 
mentioned received a gradual improve- 
ment. The exchange with Hamburgh 
rose gradually from 29. 4. to 31.5 that with 
Amsterdam from 31. 8. to 33. 5.; that with 
Paris from 19. 16. to 21. 11. Since the, 
3d April last to the present time, they 
have remained nearly stationary at those 
rates, the exchange with Hamburgh, as 
stated in the tables printed for the use of 
the merchants, appearing as much against 
this country as 9/. per cent. below far; 
that with Amsterdam appearing to be 
more than 7/. per cent. below par; and 
that with Paris more than 14/. per cent. 
below par. 

So extraordinary a rise in the market 
price of gold in this country, coupled 
with so remarkable a depression of our 
exchanges with the continent, very early, 
in the judgment of your Committee, 
pointed to something in the state of our 
own domestic currency as the cause of 
both appearances. But before they adopted 
that conclusion, which seemed agreeable 
to all former reasonings and experience, 
they thought it proper to enquire more 
particularly into the circumstances con- 
nected with each of those two facts ; and 
to hear, from persons of commercial 
practice and detail, what explanations 
they had to offer of so unusual a state of 
things. 

With this view, your Committee called 
before them several merchants of exten- 
sive dealings and intelligence, and desired 
to have their opinions, with respect to the 
cause of the high price of gold and the low 
rates of exchange. 


I. 

It will be found by the Evidence, that: 
the high price of gold is ascribed, by most 
of the witnesses, entirely to an alledged 
scarcity of that article, arising out of an 
unusual demand for it upon the continent 
of Europe. This unusual demand for 
gold upon the continent is described by 
some of them as being chiefly for the 
use of the French armies, though increased 
also by that state of alarm, and failure of 
confidence, which leads to the practice of 
hoarding. 

Your Committee are of opinion, that, 
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jn the sound and natural state of the Bri- 
tish currency, the foundation of which is 
old, no increased demand for gold from 
other parts of the world, however great, 
‘or from whatever causes arising, can have 
the effect of producing here, for a consi- 
derable period of time, a material rise in 
the market price of gold. But before 
they proceed to expiain the grounds of 
that general opinion, they wish to state 
some other reasons which alone would 
have led them to doubt whether in point 
of fact, such a demand for gold, as is al- 
ledved, has operated in the manner sup- 
sed. 

If there were an unusual demand for 
goli upon the Continent, such as could 
influence its market price in this country, 
it would of course influence also, and in- 
deed in the first instance, its price in the 
continental markets; and it was to be ex- 
pected that those who ascribed the high 
price here to a great demand abroad, 
would have been prepared to state that 
there was a corresponding high price 
abroad. Your Committee did not find 
that they grounded their inference upon 
any such information; and so far as your 
Committee have been enabled to ascer- 
tain, it does not appear that during the 
period when the price of gold bullion was 
rising here, as valued in our paper, there 
was any corresponding rise in the price of 
gold bullion in the market of the Conti- 
nent, as valued in their respective cur- 
rencies. Mr. Whitmore, indeed, the late 
governor of the bank, stated, that in his 
opinion it was the high price abroad 
which had carried our gold coin out of 
this country ; but he did not offer to your 
Committee any proof of this high price. 
Mr. Greffulhe, a continental merchant, 
who appeared to be remarkably well in- 
formed in the details of trade, being asked 
by the Committee, If he could state whe- 
therany change had taken place in the 
a of gold in any of the foreign mar- 
ets within the last year? answered, “ No 
very material change that I am aware of.” 
Upon a subsequent day, having had time 
to refer to the actual prices, he again 
stated to the Committee, “I beg leave 
to observe, that there has been nv altera- 
tion of late in the mint price of gold in 
foreign places, nor have the market prices 
experienced an advance at all relative to 
the rise that has taken place in England ; 
one of the papers I have delivered shews 
the foreign prices reduced into sterling 
money at the present low rates of ex- 
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change, and the excess above our market 
price may be considered as about equal to 
the charges of conveyance.” The paper 
he refers to will be found in the A - 

endix; and this statement made by 
Mr. Gréffulhe throws great light upon 
this part of the subject; as it shews, that 
the actual prices of gold in the foreign 
markets are just so much lower than its 
market price here, as the difference of 
exchange amounts to. Mr. Greffulhe’s 
paper is confirmed by another, which has 
been laid before your Committee. Mr. 
Abraham Goldsmid has also stated to your 
Committee, that during that part of last 
year when the market price of gold here 
rose so high, its price at Hamburgh did 
not fluctuate more than from 3 to 4 per 
cent. 

Here your Committee must observe, 
that both at Hamburgh and Amsterdam, 
where the measure of value is not gold as 
in this country, but silver, an unusual de- 
mand for gold would affect its money 
price, that is, its price in silver; and that 
as it does not appear that there has been 
any considerable rise in the price of gold, 
as valued in silver, at those places in the 
last year, the inference is, that there was 
not any considerable increase in the de- 
mand for gold. That permanent rise in 
the market price of gold above its Mint 
price, which appears by Mr. ‘Greffulhe’s 
paper to have taken place for several 
years both at Hamburgh and Amsterdam, 
may in some degree be ascribed, as your 
Committee conceive, to an alteration 
which has taken place in the relative 
value of the two precious metals all over 
the world; concerning which, much 
curious and satisfactory evidence will be 
found in the Appendix, particularly in the 
documents laid before your Committee by 
Mr. Ailen. From the same cause, a fall in 
the relative price of silver appears to have 
taken place in this country for some time 
before the increase of our paper currency 
began to operate. Silver having fallen in 
relative value to gold throughout the 
world, gold has appeared to rise in price 
in those markets where silver is the fixd] 
measure, and silver has appeared to fall in 
those where gold is the fixed measure. 

With respect to the alledged demand 
for gold upon the Continent for the sup- 
ply of the French armies, your Come 
mittee must further observe, that, if the 
wants of the military chest have been lat- 
terly much increased, the general supply 
of Eurppe with gold has been augmented 
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by all that quantity which this great com- 
mercial country has spared in conse- 

uence of the substitution of another me- 

ium of circulation, And your Com- 
mittee cannot omit remarking, that though 
the circumstances which might occasion 
such an increased demand may recently 
have existed in greater force than at 
former periods, yet in the former wars 
and convulsions of the Continent, they 
must have existed in such a degree as to 

roduce some effect. Sir Francis Baring 
Toe very justly referred to the seven years 
war and to the American war, and re- 
marks, that no want of bullion was then 
felt in this country. And upon referring 
for a course of years to the tables which 
are published for the use of the mer- 
chants, such as Lloyd’s lists and Wetten- 
hall’s Course of Exchange, your Com- 
mittee have found that from the middle 
of the year 1773, when the reformation of 
the gold coin took place, till about the 
middle of the year 1799, two years after 
the suspension of the cash payments of the 
Bank, the market-price of standard gold 
in bars remained steadily uniform at the 
price of 3/. 17s. 6d. [being, with the 
small allowance for loss by detention at 
the Mint, equal to the Mint price of 
3l. 17s. 10d.4.] with the exception of one 
year, from May 1783 to May 1784, whien 
it was occasionally 3/. 18s. During the 
same period it is to be noticed, the price 
of Portugal gold coin was occasionally as 
high as 4/. 2s.; and your Committee also 
observe, that it was stated to the Lords’ 
Committee in 1797 by Mr. Abraham 
Newland, that the Bank had been fre- 
quently obliged to buy gold higher than 
the Mint price, and upon one particular 
occasion gave as much for a small quan- 
tity, which their agent procured from Por- 
tugal, as 4/, 8s. But your Committee 
find, that the price of standard gold in 
bars was never for any length of time ma- 
terially above the Mint price, during the 
whole period of 24 years which elapsed 
.from the reformation of the gold coin to 
the suspension of the cash payments of 
the Bank. ‘The two most remarkable pe- 
-yiods prior to the present, when the mar- 
ket price of gold in this country has ex- 
ceeded our Mint price, were in the reign 
of king William, when the silver coin was 
very much worn below its standard, and 
in the early part of his present Majesty’s 
reign, when the gold coin was very much 
worn below its standard. In both those 


periods, the excess of the warket price of 
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gold above its Mint price was found to be 
owing to the bad state of the currency, 
and in both instances, the reformation of 
the currency effectually lowered the 
market price of gold to the level of the 
Mint price. During the whole-of the 
years 1796 and 1797, in which there wag 
such a scarcity of gold, occasioned by the 
great demands of the country bankers jp 
order to encrease their deposits, the mar. 
ket price of gold never rose above the 
Mint price. 

Your Committee have still further to 
remark upon this point, that the evidence 
laid before them has led them to entertain 
much doubt of the alledged fact, thata 
scarcity of Gold Bullion has been re. 
cently experienced in this country, That 
guineas have disappeared from the circu. 
lation, there can be-no question ; but that 
does not prove a scarcity of bullion, any 
more than the high price proves that 
scarcity, If gold is rendered dear by any 
other cause than scarcity, those, who can- 
not purchase it without paying the high 
price, will be very apt to conclude that 
It is scarce. A very extensive home 
dealer who was examined, and who spoke 
very much of the scarcity of gold, ac- 
knowledged, that he found no difficulty in 
getting any quantity he wanted, if he was 
willing to pay the price for it. And it 
appears to your Committee, that, though 
in the course of the last year there have 
been large exportations of gold to the 
Continent, there have been also very 
considerable importations of it into this 
country from South America, chiefly 
through the West Indies. The changes 
which have affected Spain and Portugal, 
combined with our maritime and com- 
mercial advantages, would seem to have 
rendered this country a channel through 
which the produce of the mines of New 
Spain and the Brazils pass to the rest of 
the world. In such a situation, the im- 
ports of bullion and coin give us the op- 
portunity of first supplying ourselves; 
and must render this the last of the great 
markets, in which a scarcity of that ar- 
ticle will be felt. This is remarkably i- 
lustrated by the fact, that Portugal gold 
coin is now sent regularly from this cout- 
try to the cotton settlements in. the Bra- 
zils, Pernambuco, and Maranham, while 
dollars are remitted in considerable quan- 
tities to this country from Rio Janeiro. 

it is important also to observe, that the 
rise in the market price of silver in this 
country, which has nearly eorresponded 
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to that of the market price of gold, cannot 
jn any degree be ascribed to a scarcity of 
silver. The impozrtations of silver have of 
Jate years been unysually large, while the 
esd aemin for India and China has been 
stopped. 

For all these reasons, your Committee 
would be inclined to think, that those who 
ascribe the high price of gold to an un- 
usual demand for that article, and a con- 
sequent scarcity, assume facts as certain 
of which there is no evidence. But even 
if these assumptions were proved, to as- 
cribe the high price of gold in this coun- 
try to itsscarcity, seems to your Com- 
mittee to involve a misconception, which 
they think it important to explain. 

n this country, gold is itself the mea- 
sure of all exchangeable value, the scale 
to which all money prices are referred. 
It is so, not only by the usage and com- 
mercial habits of the country, but likewise 
by operation of law, ever since the act of 
the 14th of his present Majesty [finally 
rendered perpetual by an act of the 39th 
year of the reign] disallowed a legal tender 
in silver coin beyond the sum of 25/. Gold 
being thus our measure of prices, a com- 
modity is said to be dear or cheap according 
as more or less gold is given in exchange for 
a given quantity of that commodity ; but 
agiven quantity of gold itself will never 
be exchanged for a greater or a less quan- 
tity of gold of the same standard fineness. 
At particular times it may be convenient, 
in exchange for gold-in a particular coin, 
to give more than an equal quantity of 
other gold ; but this difference can never 
exceed a certain small limit : and thus ‘it 
has happened that the Bank, while liable 
to pay its notes in specie, has under par- 
ticular emergencies been put to the neces- 
sity of purchasing gold at a loss, in order 
to: keep up orto repair its stock. But 
generally a the price of gold, be- 
ing itself measured and expressed in gold, 
cannot be raised or lowered by an increas- 
ed or diminished demand for it. An ounce 
of gold will exchange for neither more 
nor less than an ounce of gold of the 
same fineness, except so far as an allow- 
ance is to be made, if the one ounce 
iscoined or otherwise manufactured and 
the other is not, for the expence of 
that coinage or manufacture. An ounce 
of standard gold bullion will not fetch more 
in our market than 3/. 17s. 104d., unless 
31, 17s. 104d. in our actual currency is 
equivalent to less than an ounce of gold. 
An increase or diminution in the demand 
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for gold, or what comes to the same thing, 
a diminution or increase in the general 
supply of gold, will, no doubt, have a ma- 
terial effect upon the money prices of all 
other articles. An increased demand for 
gold, and a consequent scarcity of that ar- 
ticle, will make it more valuable in pro- 
portion to all other articles; the same 
quantity of gold will purchase a greater 
quantity of any other article than it did 
before : in other words, the real price of 
gold, or the quantity of commodities given 
in exchange for it, will rise, and the 
money prices of all commodities will fall ; 
the money price of gold itself will remain 
unaltered, but the prices of all other com- 
modities will fall. ‘That this is not the 
present state of things is abundantly ma- 
nifest; the prices of all commodities 
have risen, and gold appears to have 
risen in its price only in common with 
them. . If this common effect is to be 
ascribed to one andthe same cause, that 
cause can only be found in the state of 
the currency of this country. 

Your Committee think it proper to state 
still more ‘specifically, what appear to 
them to be the principles which govern 
the relative prices of gold in bullion and 
gold in coin, as well as of paper circulating 
in its place and exchangeable for it. They 
cannot introduce this subject more pro- 
perly, than by adverting to those simple 
principles and regulations, on which a 
coinage issuing from the King’s mint is 
founded. 

The object is, to secure to the people a 
standard of a determinate value, by affix- 
ing a stamp, under the royal authority 
to pieces of gold, which are thus certified 
to be of a given weight and fineness. 
Gold in bullion is the standard to which 
the legislature has intended that the coin 
should be conformed, and with which it 
should be identified as much as possible: 
And ifthat intention of the legislature were 
completely fulfilled, the coined gold would 
bear precisely the same price in exchange 
for all other commodities, as it would 
have borne had it continued in the shape 
of bullion ; but it is subject to some small 
fluctuations. 

First, there is some expence incurred 
in converting bullion jnto coin. They 
who send bullion to be coiaed, and it is 
allowed to any one to send it, though they 
are charged with no seignorage, incur a 
loss of interest by the detention of their 
gold inthe mint. This loss may hitherto 


have amounted to about 1/, per cent., but 
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it is to be presumed that the improvements 
of the system of thenew mintwill cause the 
detention and consequent loss to be much 
smaller. This 1. percent. has formed the 
limit, ornearly the limit, to the possible rise 
of the value of coin above that of bullion; for 
to suppose that coin could, through any 
cause, advance much above this limit, 
would be to assume that there was a high 
profit on a transaction, in which there is 
no risk and every one has an opportunity 
of engaging. 

The two following circumstances con- 
joined, account for the depression of the 
coin below the price of bullion, and_ will 
shew what must have been the limit to 
its extent before 1797, the period of the 
suspension of the cash payments of the 
Bank of England. First, The coin, after 
it had become current was gradually di- 
minished in weight by use, and therefore 
if melted would produce a less quantity 
of bullion. The average diminution of 
weight of the present current gold coin 
below that of the same coin when fresh 
from the mint, appears by the evidence 
to be nearly 1/. per cent. This evil, in 
more ancient times, was occasionally very 
great. It was particularly felt in an early 
period of his present Majesty’s reign, and 
Jed to the reformation of the gold coin in 
1773. But itis now carefully guarded 
against, not only by the legal punishment 
of every wilful deterioration of the gold 
€oin, but also by the regulation of the sta- 
tute, that guineas, of which the full weight 
when fresh from the Mint is 5 dwts. 939 
grains shall not be a legal tender if worn 
below 5 dwts. 8 grs.; the depreciation 
thus allowed being at the utmost !. 11 per 
cent. A still more material cause of de- 
pression, is the difficulty under which the 
holders of coin have been placed when 
they wished to convert it into bullion: 
The law of this country forbids any other 
‘gold coin than that which has become 
light to be put into the melting pot, and, 
with a very questionable policy, prohibits 
the exportation of our gold coin, and of 
any gold, unless an oath is taken that it has 
not been produced from the coin of this 
realm. It appears by the evidence, that 
the difference between the value of gold 
bullion which may be sworn off for ex- 
portation, and that of the gold produced 
or supposed to be produced from our own 
coin, which by law is convertible only to 
domestic purposes, amonnts at present to 
between 3s. and 4s. per ounce. 

The two circumstances which have now 
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been mentioned have unquestionably con. 
stituted, inthejudgment of your Cominittee, 
the whole cause of that depression of the 
value of the gold coin of this country: in 
exchange for commodities, below the value 
of bullion in exchange for commodities, 
which has occasionally, arisen or could 
arise at those times when the Bank paid 
in specie, and gold was consequently ob. 
tainable in the quantity that was desired; 
and the limit fixed by those two circum- 
stances conjoined, to this excess of the 
market price of gold above the Mint price, 
was therefore a limit of about 54 per cent. 
The chief part of this depression is to be 
ascribed to that ancient, but doubtful policy 
of this country, which, by attempting to 
confine the coin within the kingdom, has 
served, in the same manner as permanent 
restrictions on the export of other articles, 
to place it under a disadvantage, and to 
give to it a less value in the market than 
the same article would have if subject to 
no such prohibition. 

The truth of these observations on the 
causes and limits of the ordinary diffe 
rence between the market and Mint price 
of gold, may be illustrated by a reference | 
to the mode, explained in the evidence, 
of securing a fixed standard of value for the 
great commercial payments of Hamburgh. 
The payments in the ordinary transactions 
of life are made in a currency composed 
of the coins of the several surrounding 
states ; but silver is the standard there 
resorted to in the great commercial pay- 
ments, as gold is in England. No diffes 
rence analogous to that which occurs in 
this country, between the Mint: and 
market price of gold, can ever arise at 
Hamburgh with regard to silver, because 
provision is made that none of the three 
causes above specified, [the expence of 
coinage, the depreciation by wear, or the 
obstruction to exportation] shall have any 
operation, The large payments of Ham- 
burgh are effected in Bank money, which 
consists of actual silver of a given fineness, 
lodged in the Hamburgh bank by the mer- 
chants of the place, who thereupon have @ 
proportionate credit in the bank books, 
which they transfer according to their oc- 
casions. ‘The silver being assayed an¢ 
weighed with scarcely any loss of time, 
the first-mentioned cause of fluctuation in 
the relative value of the current medium 
compared with bullion is avoided, Cer- 
tain masses of it being then certified (with- 
out any stamp being affixed.on the metal) 
to be of a given quantity and fineness, the 
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~walue is transferred from individual to in- 


dividual by the medium merely of the 
bank books, and thus the wearing of the 
coin being prevented, one cause of de- 
preciation is removed. A free right is 
also given to withdraw, melt, and export 
it; and thus the other and principal source 
of the occasional fall of the value of the 
current medium of payment, below that of 
the bullion which it is intended to repre- 
sent, is also effectually precluded. 

In this manner at Hamburgh, silver is 
notonly the measure of all exchangeable 
value, but it is rendered an invariable 
measure, exceptin so far as the relative 
value of silver itself varies with the vary- 
ing supply of that precious metal from 
the mines. In the same manner the 
usage, and at lastthe law, which made 
gold coin the usual and at last the only 
legal tender in large payments here, ren- 


dered that’ metal our measure of value: 


and from the period of the reformation of 
the gold coin down to the suspension of 
the Bank payments in specie in 1797, 
gold coin was not a very variable measure 
of value ; being subject only to that varia- 
tion in the relative value of gold bullion 
which depends upon its supply from the 
mines, together with that limited varia- 
tion which, as above described, might 
take place between the market and the 


._Mint price of gold cein. 


The highest amount of the depression of 
the coin which can take place when the 
Bank pays in gold, has just been stated 
to be about 54 per cent. and accordingly 
it will be found, that in all the periods 
preceding 1797, the difference between 
what is called the Mint price and market 
price of gold never exceeded that limit. 

Since the suspension of cash payments 
in 1797, however, it is certain, that, even 
if gold is still our measure of value and 


standard of prices, it has been exposed to 


anew cause of variation, from the possible 
excess of that paper which is not converti- 
ble into gold at will; and the limit of this 
new variation is as indefinite as the excess 


-to which that paper may be issued. It 


may indeed be doubted, whether since the 
new system of Bank of England payments 
has been fully established, gold has in 
truth continued to be our measure of 
value: and whether we have any other 
standard prices than that circulating me- 
dium, issued primarily by the Bank of 
England and ina secondary mianner by 
the country Banks, the variations of 
which in relative value may be as ipdefi- 
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nité as the possible excess of that circu- 
lating medium. But whether our present 
measure of value, and standard of prices, 
be this paper currency thus variable in its 
relative value, or continues still to be gold, 
but an rendered more variable than it 
was before in consequence of being inter- 
changeable for a paper currency which 
is not at will convertible into gold, it is, 
in either case, most desirable for the pub- 
lic that our circulating medium should 
again be conformed, as speedily as cir- 
cumstances will permit, to its real and 
legal standard, goid bullion. 

If the gold coin of the country were at 
any time to become very much worn and 
lessened in weight, or if it should suffer a 
debasement of its standard, it is evident 
that there would be a proportionable rise 
of the market price of gold bullion above 
its Mint price: for the Mint price is the 
sum in coin, which is equivalent in intrinsic 
Value to a given quantity, an ounce for 
example, of the metal in bullion ; and if 
the intrinsic value of that sum of coin be 
lessened, it is equivalent to a less quantity 
of bullion than before. The same rise of 
the market price of gold above its Mint 
price will take place, if the local currency 
of this particular country, being no longer 
convertible into gold, should at any time 
be issued to excess. That excess cannot 
be exported to other countries, and, not 
being convertible into specie, it is not 
necessarily returned upon those who 
issued it ; it remains in the channel of 
circulation, and is gradually absorbed by 
increasing the prices of all commodities. 
An increase in the quantity of the local 
currency of a particular country, will raise 
prices in that country exactly in the same 
manner as an increase in the general sup- 
ply of precious metals raises prices all 
over the world. By means of the increase 
of quantity, the value of a given portion 
of that circulating medium, in exchange 
for other commodities, is lowered; in 
other words, the money prices of all 
other commodities are raised and that 
of bullion with the rest. In this manner, 
an excess of the local currency of a parti- 
cular country will occasion a rise of the 
market price of gold above its Mint price. 
It is no less evident, that in the event of 
the prices of commodities being raised in 
one country by an augmentation of its 
circulating medium, while no similar aug- 
mentation in the circulating medium ofa 
neighbouring country has led to a similar 
rise of prices, the currencies of those two 
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countries will no longer continue to bear 
the. same relative value to each other as 
before. The intrinsic value of a. given 
portion of the one currency being lessened 
while that of the other remains unaltered, 


the exchange will be computed between - 


those two countries to the disadvantage of 
the former. 

In this manner, a general rise of all 
prices, a rise in the market price of gold, 


and a fall of the foreign exchanges, will | 


be the effect of an excessive quantity of 
circulating medium in a country which 
has adopted a currency, not exportable to 
other countries, or not convertible at will 
into a coin which is exportable. 


II. 


Your Committee are thus led to the 
next head of their inquiry: the present 
state of the exchanges between this coun- 
try and the continent. And here, as under 
the former head, your Committee will 
first state the opinions which they have 
received from practical men, respecting 
the causes of the present state of the ex- 
change. 

Mr. Greffulhe, a general merchant, 
trading chiefly to the continent, ascribed 
the fall of exchange between London and 
Hamburgh, near IS per cent. below par, 
in the year 1809, “ altogether to the com- 
mercial situation of this country with the 
continent ; to the circumstance of the 
imports, and payments of subsidies, &c. 
having very much exceeded the exports.” 
He stated, however, that he formed his 
judgment of the balance of trade in a great 
measure from the state of the exchange 
itself, though it was corroborated by 
what fell under his observation. He in- 
sisted particularly on the large imports 
from the Baltic, and the wines and bran- 
dies brought from France, in return for 
which no merchandise had been exported 
from this country. He observed on the 
other hand, that the export of colonial 
produce to the continent had increased in 
the last year compared with former years ; 
and that during the last year there was an 
excess, to a considerable amount, of the 
exports of colonial preduce and British 
manufactures to Holland above the im- 
ports from thence, but not nearly. equal, 
he thought, to the excess of imports from 
other parts of the world, judging from the 
state of the exchange as well as from 
what fell generally under his observation. 
He afterwards explained, that it was not 
strictly the balance of trade, but the ba- 
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lance of payments, being unfavourable to 
this country, which he assigned as the 
principal cause of the rate of exchange; 
observing also, that the balance of pay. 
ments for the year may be against us, 
while the general exports exceed the im. 


ports. He gave it as his opinion, that the — 


cause of the present state of excha 
was entirely commercial, with the addi 
tion of the Lente expenditure of-govern. 
ment ; and that an excess of imports above 
exports would account for the rates of ex. 
change continuing so high as 16 per cent, 
against this country, for a permanent 
eriod of time. . 
It will be found in the evidence, that 
several other witnesses agree in substance 


with Mr. Greffulhe, in this explanation of ' 


the unfavourable state of the exchange; 
particularly Mr. Chambers and Mr. Con. 
ingham. 

Sir Francis Baring stated to the Com. 
mittee, that he considered the two great 
circumstances which affect the exchan 
in its present unfavourable state, to be the 
restrictions upon trade with the continent, 
and the increased circulation of this coun- 
try in paper, as productive of the scarcity 
of bullion, And he instanced, as exam- 
ples of a contrary state of things, the seven 
years war, and the American war, in 
which there were the same remittances 
to make to the continent for naval and 
military expenditure, yet no want of bul- 
lion was ever felt. 

The Committee likewise examined a 
very eminent continental merchant, whose 
evidence will be found to contain a variety 
of valuable information. That gentleman 
states, that the exchange cannot fall in 
any country in Europe at the present time, 
if computed in coin of a definitive value, 
or in something convertible into such 
coin, lower than the extent of the charge 
of transporting it, together with an ade- 
quate profit in proportion to the risk at- 
tending such transmission. He conceives, 
that such fall of our exchange as has 
exceeded that extent in the last 15 months, 
must certainly be referred to the circum- 
stance of our paper currency not being 


convertible into specie ; and that if that. 


paper had been so convertible, and guineas 
had been in general circulation, an unfa- 
vourable balance of trade could hardly 
have caused so great a fall in the ex- 
change as to the extent of 5 or 6 per cent. 
He explains his opinion upon the subject 
more specifically in the following answers, 


-which are extracted from different parts 


of his evidence. © 
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«To what causes do you ascribe the 
resent unfavourable course of exchange? 
—The first great depreciation took place 
when the French got possession of the 
north of Germany, and passed severe 
enat decrees against a communication 
with this country ; at the same time that 
a sequestration was laid upon all English 

s and property, whilst the payments 
for English account were still to be made, 
and the reimbursements to be taken on this 
country ; many more bills were in conse- 
quence to be sold than could be taken by 
persons requiring to make payments in 
England. The communication by letters 
being also very difficult and uncertain, 
middle men were not to be found, as in 
usual times, to purchase and send such 
bills te England for returns; whilst no 
suit at law could be instituted in the 
courts of justice there against any person 
who chose to resist payment of a returned 
bill, or to dispute the charges of re-ex- 
change. Whilst those causes depressed 
the exchange, payments due to England 
only came round at distant periods ; the 
exchange once lowered by those circum- 
stances, and bullion being withheld in 
England to make up those occasional dif- 
ferences, the operations between this coun- 
try and the continent have continued at a 
low rate, as itis only matter of opinion 
what rate a pound sterling is there to be 
valued at, not being able to obtain what 
it is meant to represent.” 

“The exchange against England fluc- 
tuating from 15 to 20 per cent. how much 
of that loss may be ascribed to the effect 
of the measures taken by the enemy in 
the-north of Germany, and the interrup- 
tion of intercourse which has been the 
result, and how much to the effect of 
the Bank of England paper not being 
convertible into cash, to which you have 
ascribed a part of that depreciation ?—I 
ascribe the whole of the depreciation to 
have taken place originally in consequence 
of the measures of the enemy, and its not 
having recovered to the circumstance of 
the paper of England not being exchange- 
able for cash.” 

“ Since the conduct of the enemy which 
you have described, what other causes 
have continued to operate on the conti- 
nent to lower the course of exchange ?— 
Very considerable. shipments from the 
Baltic, which were drawn for and the bills 
negociated immediately on the shipments 
taking place, without consulting the inte- 
rést of the proprietors in this country 
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much, by deferring such a negociation 
till a demand should take place for such 
bills: The continued difficulty and un- 
certainty in carrying on the correspon- 
dence between this country and the con- 
tinent: The curtailed number of houses 
to be found on the continent willing to 
undertake such operations, either by ac- 
cepting bills for English account drawn 
from the various parts where shipments 
take place, or by accepting bills drawn 
from this country, either against property 
shipped, or on a speculative idea that the 
exchange either ought or is likely to rise: 
The length of time that is required before 
goods can be converted into cash, from 
the circuitous routes they are obliged to 
take: The very large sums of money 
paid to foreign ship owners, which in some 
instances, such as on the article of hemp, 
has amounted to nearly its prime cost in 
Russia: The want of middle men who as 
formerly used to employ great capitals 
in exchange operations, who, from the 
inereased difficulties and dangers to which 
such operations are now subject, are at 
present rarely to be met with, to make 
cembined exchange operations, which 
tend to anticipate probable ultimate re- 
sults,” 

The’ preceding answers, and the rest of 
this gentleman’s evidence, all inVolve this 
principle, expressed, more or less dis- 
tinctly, that buliion is the true regulator 
both of the value of a local currency and 
of the rate of foreign exchanges; and 
that the free convertibility of paper cur- 
rency into the precions metals, and the 
free exportation of those metals, place a 
limit to the fall of exchange, and not only 
check the exchanges from falling below 
that limit, but recover them by restoring 
the balance. 

Your Committee need not particularly 
point out in what respects these opinions, 
received from persons of practical detail, 
are vague and unsatisfactory, and in what 
respects they are contradictory of one 
another ; considerable assistance however 
may be derived from the information 
which the evidence of these persons af- 
fords, in explaining the true causes of the 
present state of the exchanges. 

Your Committee conceive that there is 
no point of trade, considered politically, 
which is better settled, than the subject 
of foreign exchanges. The par of ex- 
change between two countries is that sum 
of the currency of either of the two, 
which, in point of intrinsic value, is pre- 
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cisely equal toa given sum of the cur- 
rency of the other; that is, contains pre- 
cisely an equal weight of gold or silver 
of the same fineness. If 25 livres of France 
contained’ precisely an equal quantity of 
pure silver with 20s. sterling, 25 would be 
said to be. the par of exchange between 
London and Paris. If one country uses 
gold for its principal measure of value, 
and another uses silver, the par between 
those countries cannot be estimated tor 
any particular period, without taking into 
account the relative value of gold and 
silver at that particular period ; and as the 
relative value of the two precious metals 
is subject to fluctuation, the par of ex- 
change between two such countries is not 
strictly a fixed point, but flactuates within 
certain limits. An illustration of this will 
be found in the evidence, in the calcula- 
tion of the par between London and Ham- 
burgh, which is estimated to be 34/34 
Flemish shillings for a pound sterling. 
That rate of exchange, which is produced 
at any particular period by a balance of 
trade or payments between the two coun- 
tries, and by a consequent disproportion 
between the supply and the demand: of 
bills drawn by the one upon the other, is 
a departure on one side or the other from 
the real and fixed par. But this real par 
will be altered if any change takes place 
in the currency of one of the two coun- 
tries, whether that change consists in the 
wear or debasement of a metallic cur- 
rency below its standard, or in the dis- 
credit of a forced paper currency, or in 
the excess of a paper currency not con- 
vertible into specie; a fall having taken 
place in the intrinsic value of a given por- 
tion of one currency, that portion will no 
longer be equal to the same portion, as 
before, of the other currency. But though 
the real par of the currencies is thus al- 
tered, the dealers, having little or no oc- 
casion to refer to the par, continue to 
reckon their course of exchanges from the 
former denomination of the par; and in 
this state of things a distinction is neces- 
sary to be made between the real and 
computed course of exchange. The com- 
puted course of exchange, as expressed in 
the tables used by the merchants, will 
then include, not only the real difference 
of exchange arising from the state of 
trade, but likewise the difference between 
the original par and the new par. Those 
two sums may happen to be added to- 
gether in the calculation, or they may 
happen to be set against each other. If 
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the country, whose currency has been de. 
comers in comparison with the other, 

as the balance of trade also against it, the 
computed rate of exchange will appear to 
be still more unfavourable than the real 
difference of exchange will be found to 
be; and so if that same country has the 
balance of trade in its favour, the com. 
puted rate of exchange will appear to be 
much less favourable than the real differ. 
ence of exchange will be found to be, 
Before the new coinage of our silver in 
King William’s time, the exchange be. 
tween England and Holland, computed in 
the usual manner according to the standard 
of their respective Mints, was 25 per cent, 
against England; but the value of the cur- 
rent coin of England was more than 25 


per cent. below the standard value; so 


that if that of Holland was at its full 
standard, the real exchange was in fact in 
favour of England. It may happen in the 
same manner, that the two parts of the 
calculation may be both opposite and 
equal, the real exchange in favour of the 
country by trade being equal to the no- 
minal exchange against it by the state of 
its currency; in that case, the computed 
exchange will be at par, while the real 
exchange is in fact in favour of that coun- 
try. Again, the currencies of both the 
countries which trade together may have 
undergone an alteration, and that either 
in an equal degree, or unequally; in such 
a case, the question of the real state of 
the exchange between them becomes a 
little more complicated, but it is to be re- 
solved exactly upon the same principle. 
Without going out of the bounds of the 
present inquiry, this may be well illus- 
trated by the present state of the exchange 
of London with Portugal, as quoted in the 
tables for the 1Sth of May last. The ex- 
change of London on Lisbon appears to 
be 674; 674d. sterling for a milree is the 
old established par of exchange between 
the two countries; and 674 accordingly 
is still said to be the par. But by the 
evidence of Mr. Lyne, it appears, that, in 
Portugal, all payments are now by law 
made one-half in hard money, and one- 
half in government paper ; and that this 
paper is depreciated at a discount of 27 
per cent. Upon all payments made in 

ortugal, therefore, there is a discount or 
loss of 134 per cent. and the exchange at 
673, though nominally at par, is in truth 
134 per cent. against this country. If the 
exchange were really at par, it would be 
quoted at 56,55, or apparently 133 per 
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cent, in favour of London, as compared 
with the vld par which was fixed before 
the depreciation of the Portuguese me- 
dium of payments. Whether this 134 
per cent. which stands against this coun- 
fry by the present exchange on Lisbon, 
is a real difference of exchange, occa- 
sioned by the course of trade and by the 
remittances to Portugal on account of go- 
yernment, or a nominal and apparent ex- 
change occasioned by something in the 
state of our own currency, or is partly 
real and partly nominal, may perhaps be 
determined by what your Committee hag 
yet to state. 

It appears to your Committee to have 
been long settled and understood as a 
principle, that the difference of exchange 
resulting from the state of trade and pay- 
ments between two countries is limited 
by the expence of conveying and insuring 
the precious metals from one country to 
the other; at least, that it cannot for any 
considerable length of time exceed that 
limit. The real difference of exchange, 
resulting from the state of trade and pay- 
ments, never can fall lower than the 
amount of such expence of carriage, in- 
cluding the insurance. The truth of this 
position is so plain, and it is so uniformly 
agreed to by all the practical authorities, 
both commercial and political, that your 
Committee will assume it as indisputable. 

It occurred however to your Committee 
that the amount of that charge and pre- 
mium of insurance might be increased 
above what it has been in ordinary pe- 
riods even of war, by the peculiar circum- 
stances which at present obstruct the com- 
mercial intercourse between this country 
and the Continent of Europe ; ‘and that as 
such an increase would place so much 
lower than usual the limit to which our ex- 
changes might fall, an explanation might 
thereby be furnished of their present un- 
usual fall. Your Committee accordingly 
directed their enquiries to this point. 

It was stated to your Committee, by the 
merchant who has been already men- 
tioned as being intimately acquainted 
with the trade between this country and 
the Continent, that the present expence 
of transporting gold from London to Ham- 


‘burgh, independent of the premium of in- 


surance, is from 14 to 2 per cent; that the 
tisk is very variable from day to day, so 
that there is no fixed premium, but he 


conceived the average risk, far the fifteen 


months preceding the time when he spoke, 
to. have been about 4 per cent.: making 
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the whole cost of sending gold from Lon- 
don to Hamburgh for those fifteen months 
at such average of the risk, from 5} to 6 
per cent.—Mr. Abraham Goldsmid stated, 
that in the last five or six months of the 
year 1809, the expence of sending gold to 
Holland varied exceedingly, from 4 to 7 
per cent. for all charges, covering the risk 
as well as the costs of transportation. By 
the evidence which was taken before the 
Committees upon the Bank Affairs in 1797, 
it appears that the cost of sending specie 
from London to Hamburgh in that time of 
war, including all charges as well as an 
average insurance, was estimated at a lit- 
tle more than 3} per cent. It is clear, 
therefore, that in consequence of the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the present state of 
the war, and the increased difficulties of 
intercourse with the Continent, the cost of 
transporting the precious metals thither 
from this country has not only been ren- 
dered more fluctuating than it used to be, 
but, upon the whole is very considerably 
increased. It would appear however, that 
upon an average of the risk for that period 
when it seems to have been highest, the 
last half of the last year, the cost and in- 
surance of transporting gold to Hamburgh 
or to Holland did not exceed 7 per cent. 
It was of course greater at particular 
times, when the risk was above that 
average. It is evident: also that the risk, 
and consequently the whole cost of trans- 
porting it to an inland market, to Paris for 
example, would upon anaverage, be higher 
than that of carrying it to Amsterdam or 
Hamburgh. It follows, that the limit to 
which the exchanges, as resulting from the 
state of trade, might fall and continue un- 
favourable for a considerable length of 
time, has, during the period in question, 
been a good deal lower than in former 
times of war; but it appears also, that 
the expence of remitting specie has not 
been increased so much, and that the 


| limit, by which the depression of the ex- 


changes is bounded, has not been lowered 
so much, as to afford an adequate expla- 
nation of a fall of the exchanges so great 
as from 16 to 20 per cent. below par. 
The increased cost of such remittance 
would explain, at those moments when 
the risk was greatest, a fall of something 
more than 7 per cent, in the exchange 
with Hamburgh or Holland, and a fall 
still greater perhaps in the exchange with 
Paris; but the rest of the fall which has 
actually taken place, remains to be ex- 
plained in some other manner. 
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Your Committee are disposed to think 
from the result of the whole evidence, con- 
tradictory as it is, that the circumstances 
of the trade of this country, in the coorse 
of the last year, were such as to occasion 
a real fall of our exchanges with the Con- 
tinent to a certain extent, and perhaps at 
one period almost as low as the limit fixed 
by the expence of remitting gold from 
hence to the respective markets. And 
your Committee is inclined to this opinion, 
both by what is stated regarding the ex- 
cess of imports from the Continent above 
the exports, though that is the part of the 
subject which is left most in doubt; and 
also by what is stated respecting the 
mode in which the payments in our trade 
have been latterly effected, an advance 
being paid upon the imports from the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and a long credit being 
given upon the exports to other parts of 
the world. 

Your Committee, observing how entire- 
ly the present depression of our exchange 
with Europe is referred by many, persons 
to a great excess of our imports above our 
exports, have called for an account of the 
actual value of those for the last five 
years; and Mr. Irving, the Inspector Ge- 
neral of Customs, has accordingly fur- 
nished the most accurate estimate of both 
that he has been enabled to form. He 


has also endeavoured to forward the ob-. 


ject of the Committee, by calculating how 
much should be deducted from the value 
of goods imported, on account of articles 
in return for which nothing is exported. 
These deductions consist of the produce of 
fisheries, and of imports from the East and 
West Indies, which are of the nature of 
rents, profits, and capital remitted to pro- 
prietors in this country. The balance of 
trade in favour of this country, upon the 
face of the account thus made up, was 


In 1805 about 6,616,000. 
1806 10,437,000. 
1807 5,866,000/, 
1808 12,481,000/. 
1809 14,834,000/. 


So far therefore, as any inference is to be 
drawn from the balance thus exhibited, 
the exchanges during the present year, in 
which many payments to this country on 
account of the very advantageous balances 
_of the two former years mé@y be expected 
to take place, ought to be. peculiarly fa- 
vourable. 

- Your Committee, however, place little 
confidence in deductions made even from 
the improved document which the indus- 
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try and intelligence of the inspector Ke» 
neral has enabled him to furnish. It js 
defective, as Mr. Irving has himself stated, 
masmuch as it supplies no account of the 
sum drawn by foreigners (which is at the 
present period peculiarly large) on ac, 
count of freight due to them for the em. 
ployment of their shipping, nor, on the 
other hand, of the sum receivable from 
them (and forming an addition to the 
value of our exported articles) on account 
of freight arising from the employment of 
British shipping, It leaves out of consi- 
deration all interest on capital in England 
possessed by foreigners, and on capital 
abroad belonging to inhabitants of Great 
Britain, as well as the pecuniary transac. 
tions between the governments of Eng, 
land and Ireland. It takes no cognizance 
of contraband trade, and of exported and 
imported bullion, of which no account is 
rendered at the Custom-house. It like. 
wise omits a most important article, the 
variations of which, if correctly stated, 
would probably be found to correspond 
in a great degree with the fluctuations of 
the apparently favourable balance ; name- 
ly, the bills drawn on government for our 
naval, military, and other expences in 
foreign parts. Your Committee had 
hoped to receive an account of these from 
the table of the House; but there has 
been some difficulty and consequent delay 
in executing a material part of the order 
made for them. It appears from “ An Ac- 
count, as far as it could be made out, of 
sums paid for expenses abroad in 1793,4, 
5,6,” inserted in the Appendix of the 
Lords’ Report on the occasion of the Bank 
Restriction Bill, that the sums so paid 
were, 


In 1793 2,795,259. 
4 8,335,591 
5 11,040,236. 
6 10,649,962, 


The following is an account of the offi- 
cial value of our Imports and Exports with 
the continent of Europe alone, in each of 
the last five years: 


Balance in favour ~ 


of Great Britain, 

IMPORTS. EXPORTS. reckoned in 
Official Valuce 

Eos ze pf 
1805 ...... 10,098,649 15,465,430° 5,456,781 
1806 ...... 8,197,256 13,216,386 5,019,130 
4807 ...... 7,973,510 12,689,590 4,716,080 
1808 ...,.. 4,210,671 11,280,490 7,069,819 
1809 ...... 9,551,857 23,722,615 14,170,758 


The balances with Europe alone in favour 
of Great Britain, as exhibited in this imper- 
fect statement, are not far from corr 
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ing with the general and more accurate 
palances before given. The favourable ba- 
Jance of 1809 with Europe alone, if com- 
puted according to the actual value, would 
be much more considerable than the va- 
Jue of the same year, in the former general 
statement. A favourable balance of trade 
on the face of the account of exports and 
imports, presented annually to Parliament, 
isa very probable consequence of large 
drafts on Government for foreign expendi- 
ture; an augmentation of exports, and a 
diminution of imports, being promoted 
and even enforced by the means of such 
drafts. For if the supply of bills drawn 
abroad, either by the agents of Govern- 
ment, or by individuals, is disproportionate 
to the demand, the price of them in 
foreign money falls, antil it is so low as to 
invite purchasers; and the purchasers, 
who are generally foreigners, not wishing 
to transfer their property permanently to 
England, have a reference to the terms on 
which the bills on England will purchase 
those British commodities which are in 
demand, either in their own country, or 
in intermediate places, with which the ac- 
count may be adjusted. Thus, the price 
of the bills being regulated in some de- 
gree by that of British commodities, and 
continuing to fall till it becomes so low as 
to be likely to afford profit on the pur- 
chase and exportation of these commodi- 
ties, an actual exportation nearly propor- 
tionate to the amount of the bills drawn 
can scarcely fail to take place. It fol- 
lows, that ‘there cannot be, for any 
long period, either a highly favourable, 
or unfavourable balance of trade; for 
the balance no sooner affects the price 
of bills, than the price of bills, by 
its re-action on the state of trade, pro- 
motes an equalization of commercial ex- 
ports andimports. Your Committee have 
here considered cash and bullion as forming 
a part of the general mass of exported or 
imported articles, and as transferred ac- 
cording to the state both of the supply and 
the demand ; forming however, under 
certain circumstances, especially in case of 
great fluctuations inthe general commerce, 
&@ peculiarly commodious remittance. 

Your Committee have enlarged on the 
documents supplied by Mr. darving, for 
for the sake of throwing farther light on 
the general question of the balance of trade 
and the exchanges, and of dissipating some 
very prevalént errors which have a great 
practical influence on the subject now 
under consideratian. - aad 
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That the real exchange against this 
country with the continent cannot at any 
time have materially exceeded the limit 
fixed by the cost at that time of transport- 
ing specie, your Committee are convinced 
upon the principles which have been al- 
ready stated, That in point of fact, those 
exchanges have net exceeded that limit 
seems to receive a very satisfactory illus- 
tration from one part of the evidence of 
Mr. Greffulhe, who, of all the merchants 
examined, seemed most wedded to the opi- 
nion that the state of the balance payments 
alone was sufficient to account for any de- 
pression of the exchanges, however great. 
From what the Committee: have already 
stated with respect to the par of exchange, 
it is manifest that the exchange between 
two countries is at its real par, when 2 
given quantity of gold or silver in the 
one country is convertible at the market 
price into such an amount of the currency 
of that country, as will purchase a bill of 
exchange on the other country for such an 
amount of the currency of that other 
country, as will there be convertible at 
the market price into an equal quantity of 
gold or silver of the same fineness. In the 
same manner the real exchange is in fa- 
vour of a country having money transac- 
actions wilt another, when a given quan- 
tity of gold or silver in the former is con- 
vertible for such ayamount in the currency 
of that latter country, as will there be con- 
vertible into a greater quantity of gold or 
silver of the same-fineness. 

Upon these principles, your Committee 
desired Mr. Greffulhe to make certain cal- 
culations, which appear in his answers to 
the following questions ; viz. 

“ Supposing you hada pound weight 
troy of gold of the English standard at 
Paris, and that you wished by means of 
that to procure a bill of exchange upon 
London, what would be the amount of the 
bill of exchange which you would pro- 
cure in the present circumstances ?—I 
find that a pound of gold of the British 
standard at the present market price of 
105 francs, and the exchange at 20 livres, 
would purchase a bill of exchange of 597. 
3s. 

«« At the present market price of gold 
in London, how much standard gold can 
you purchase for 59/. Ss.?—At the price 
of 4/. 12s. I find it will purchase 13 
ounces of gold, within a very small frac- 
tion. 

« Then what is the difference per cent. 
in the quantity of standard gold ‘which is 
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equivalent to 59/. 8s. of our currency as 
at Paris and in London?—About 84 per 
cent. 
_. “Suppose you have a pound weight 
troy of our standard gold at Hamburgh, 
and that you wished to part with it 
for a bill of exchange upon London, what 
would be the amount of the bill of ex- 
change, which, in the present circum- 
stances, you would procure?—At the 
Hamburgh price of 101, and the ex- 
change at 29, the amount of the bill 
purchased on London would-be 582. 4s. 

« What quantity of our standard gold, 
at the present price of 41. 12s. do you 
purchase for 58/. 4s,?—About 12 ounces 
and 3 dwits. 

“¢ Then what is the difference per cent. 
between the quantity of standard gold 
at Hamburgh and in London, which is 
equivalent to 53/. 4s. sterling ?—About 54 
per cent. 

“« Suppose you had a pound weight troy 
of our standard gold at Amsterdam and 
wished to part with it for a bill of ex- 
change upon London, what would be the 
amount sterling of the bill of exchange 
which you would procure ?—At the Am- 
sterdam price of 144, exchange 31, 6; 
and Bank agio 1 per cent. the amount of 
the bill on London would be 58/. 18s. 

« At the present price of 4% 12s. what 
quantity of our standard gold do you 
purchase in London for 58/. 18s. sterling? 
-—12 oz. 16 dwts. 

“‘ How much is that per cent. ?—7 per 
cent.”’ 

Similar calculations, but made upon 
different assumed data, will be found in 
the evidence of Mr. Abraham Goldsmid. 
From these answers of Mr. Greffulhe, it 
appears, that when the computed ex- 
change with Hamburgh was 29, that is, 
from 16 to 17 per. cent. below par, the 
real difterence of exchange, resulting from 
the state of trade and balance of payments 
was no more than 53 per cent. against 
this country; that when the computed 
exchange with Amsterdain was 31. 6. that 
is about 15 per cent. below par, the real 
exchange was no more than 7 per cent. 
*gainst this country ; that, when the com- 
‘puted exchange with Paris was 20, tliat is 
20 per cent. below par, the real exchange 
was no more than 84 per cent. against this 
country. After making these allowances, 
therefore, for the effect of the balance of 
trade and payments upon our exchanges 
with those places, there will sti!l remain a 
fall of 11 percent. in the exchange with 
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Hambutgh, of above 8 percent. in the 
exchange with Holland, and 114 per 
cent. in the exchange with Paris, to be 
explained in some other manner. 

If the same mode of calculation be ap- 
plied to the more recent statements of the 
exc hange with the continent, it will perhaps 
appear, that thought the computed ex. 
change is at present against this country, 
the real exchange is in its favour. 

From the foregoing reasons relative to 
the state of the exchanges, if they are con- 
sidered apart, your Committee find it dif- 
ficult to resist an inference, that a portion 
at least of the great fall which the ex. 
changes lately suffered must have resulted 
not from the state of trade, but from a 
change in the relative value of our domes- 
tic currency. But when this deduction 
is joined with that which your Committee 
have stated, respecting the change in the 
market price of ‘gold, that inference ap- 
pears to be demonstrated. 

IH. 

In consequence of the opinion which 
your Committee entertain, that, in the 
present artificial condition of the circu- 
lating medium of this country, it is most 
important to watch the foreign exchanges 
and the market price of gold, your Com. 
mittee were desirous to learn, whether 
the Directors of the Bank of England 
held the same opinion, and derived from 
it a practical rule for the controul of their 
circulation; and particularly whether, in 
the course of the last year, the great de- 
pression of the exchanges, and the great 
rise in the price of gold, had suggested to 
the directors any suspicion of the currency 
of the country being excessive. 

Mr. Whitmore, the late governor of the 
Bank, stated to the Committee, that in 
regulating the general amount of the 
loans and discounts, he did “ not advert 
to the circumstance of the exchanges ; it 
appearing upon-a reference to the amount . 
of our notes in circulation, and the course 
of exchange, that they frequently have 
no connexion.” He afterwards said, 
«« My opinion is, I do not know whether 
it is that of the Bank, that the amount of 
our paper circulation has no reference at 
ali to the state of the exchange.” And 
on a subsequent day, Mr. Whitmore 
stated, that “ the present unfavourable 
state -of exchange has no influence upon 
the amount of their issues, the Bank hav- 
ing acted precisely in the same way 4s 
they did before.” He was likewise asked, 
Whether, ig regulating the amount of 
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their circulation, the Bank ever adverted 
to the difference between the market and 
Mint price of gold ? and having desired 
to have time to consider that question, 
Mr. Whitmore, on a subsequent day, an- 
swered it in the following terms, which 
suggested these further questions: 

“In taking into consideration the 
smount of your notes out in circulation, 
and in limiting the extent of your dis- 
counts to merchants, do you advert to 
the difference, when ‘such exists, be- 
tween the market and the Mint price 
of gold?—We do advert to that, inas- 
much as we do not discount at any time 
for those persons who we know, or have 


good reason to suppose, export the gold. | 


,©Do you not advert to it any far- 
ther than by refusing discounts to such 
persons ?—We do advert to it, inasmuch 
as whenever any Director thinks it bears 
apon the question of our discounts, and 
presses to bring forward the discussion. 

« The market price of gold having, in 
the course of the last year, risen as high 
as 4/, 10s. or 4/. 12s. has that circumstance 


. been taken ‘into consideration by you, 


so as to have had any effect in dimi- 
nishing or enlarging the amount of the 
ovtstanding demands ?—It has not been 
takeninto consideration by me in that view.” 
Mr. Pearse, now governor of the Bank, 
agreed with Mr. Whitmore in.this account 
of the practice of the Bank, and expressed 
his full concurrence in the same opinion. 
Mr. Pearse.—“< In considering this sub- 
ject, with reference to the manner in 
which Bank notes are issued, resulting 
from the applications made for discounts 
to supply the necessary want of Bank 
notes, by which their issue in amount is so 
centrolled that it can never amount to «an 


excess, I cannot see how the amount of 


Bank notes issued can operate upon the 
price of Bullion, or the state of the ex- 
changes, and therefore I am individually 
of opinion that the price of Bullion, or 
the state of the exchanges, can never be a 
reason for lessening the amount of Bank 
notes to be issued, always understand- 
ing the control which I have already 
described. 

“Is the Governor of the Bank of the 
same opinion which has now been ex- 
pressed by the Deputy Governor ? 

Mr. Whitmore.— am ‘so much of the 
same opinion, that I never think it ne- 
cessary to advert to the price of gold, or 


_ the state of the exchange, on the days on 


which we make our advances, 
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Do you advert to these two circum- 
stances with a view to regulate the ge- 
neral amount of your advances ?—I do 
not advert to it with a view to our general 
advances, conceiving it not to bear upon 
the question.” 

And, Mr. Harman, another Bank Di- 
rector, expressed his opinion in these 
terms—*“ I must very materially alter my 
opinions before I can suppose that the ex- 
changes will he influenced by any modi- 
fications of our paper eurrency.” 

These gentlemen, as well as several of 
the merchants who appeared before the 
Committee, placed much reliance upon an 
argument which they drew from the 
want of correspondence in point of time, 
observable between the amount of Bank of 
England notes and the state of the Ham- 
burgh exchange during several years ; 
and Mr. Pearse presented a paper on this 
subject, which is insérted in the Ap- 
pendix, Your Committee would feel no 
distrust in the general principles which 
they have stated, if the discordance had 
been greater ; considering the varicty of 
circumstances which have a temporary 
effect on exchange, and the uncertainty 
both of the time and the degree in which 
it may be influenced by any given quan- 
tity of paper. It may be added, that 
the numerical amount of notes (supposing 
iJ. and 2/. notes to be excluded from the 
statement) did not materially vary during 
the period of the comparison ; and that 
in the last year, when the general ex- 
changes with Europe have become much 
more unfavourable, the notes of the Bank 
of England, as well as those of the country 
Banks, have been very considerably in- 
creased. Your Committee however, on 
the whole, are not of opinion that a ma- 
terial depression of the Exchanges has 
been manifestly to be traced in its amount 
and degree to an augmentation of notes 
corresponding in point of time. They 
conceive, that the more minute and ordi- 
nary fluctuations of exchange are gene- 
rally referable to the course of our com- 
merce ; that political events, operating 
upon the state of trade, may often have 
contributed as well to the rise as to the 
fall of the exchange ; and in particular, 
that the first remarkable depression of it 
in the beginning of 1809, is to be ascribed, 
as has been stated in the evidence already 
quoted, to commercial events arising out 
of the oceupation of the North of Germany 
by the troops of the French Emperor. 
The evil has been that the exchange, 
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when fallen, has not had the full means 
of recovery under the subsisting system. 
And if those occasional depressions, which 
arise from commercial causes, are not after 
a time successively corrected by the re- 
medy which used to apply itself before 
the suspension of the cash payments of 
the Bank, the consequences may ulti- 
mately be exactly similar to those which 
a sudden and extravagant issue of paper 
woud produce. The restoration of the 
exchange used to be effected by the 
clandestine transmission of guineas, which 
improved it for the moment by serving as 
aremittance ; and unquestionably also in 
part, probably much more extensively, by 
the reduction of the total quantity of the 
remaining circulating medium, to which 
eduction the Bank were led to contribute 
by the caution which every drain of 
gold naturally excited. Under the pre- 
sent system, the former of these reme- 
dies must be expected more and more 
to fail, the guineas in circulation beiag 
even now apparently so few as to form 
no important remittance ; and the reduc- 
tion of paper seems therefore the chief, 
if not the sole corrective, to be resorted 
to. It is only after the Bank shall have 
for scme time resumed its cash pay- 
ments, that both can again operate, as 
they did on all former occasions prior to 
the restriction. 

The Committee cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing it to be their opinion, after a 
very deliberate consideration of this part 
of the subject, that it is a great practical 
error to suppose that the exchanges with 
foreign countries, and the price of Bul- 
lion, are not liable to be affected by the 
amount of a paper currency, which is 
issued without the condition of payment 
in specie at the wil! of the holder. That 
the exchanges will be lowered, and the 
price of Bullion raised, by an issue of 
such paper to excess, is not only esta- 
blished as a principle by the most eminent 
authorities upon commerce and finance ; 
butits practical truth has been illustrated 
by the history of almost every state in mo- 
dern times which hag used a paper cur- 
rency: and in all those countries, this prin- 
ciple has finally been resorted to by their 
Statesmen, as the best criterion to judge 
by, whether such currency was or was not 
excessive. 

In the instances which are most familiar 
in the history of foreign countries, the ex- 
cess of paper has been usually accompa- 
nied by another circumstance, which has 
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no place in our situation at present, a want 
of confidence in the sufficiency of those 
funds upon which the paper had been 
issued. Where these two circumstances, 
excess and want of confidence, are cop, 
joined, they will co-operate and produce 
their effect much more rapidly than when 
it is the result of the excess only of a 
paper of perfectly good credit; and in 
both cases an eflect of the same sort will be 
produced upon the foreign exchanges, and 
upon the price of bullion. The most re. 
markable examples of the former kind are 
to be found in the history of the paper 
currencies of the British Colonies in North 
America, in the early part of the last cen 
tury, and in that of the assignats of the 
French Republic: to which the Committee 
have been enabled to add another, scarcely 
less remarkable, from the money specula- 
tions of the Austrian government in the 


last campaign, which will be found in the, 


Appendix. The present state of the cur, 
rency of Portugal affords, also, an instance 
of the same kind. 

Examples of the other sort, in which 
the depreciation was produced by excess 
alone, may be gathered from the experi- 
ence of the United Kingdom at different 
times. 

In Scotland, about the end of the seven 
years war, banking was carried to a very 
great excess; and by a practice of insert. 
ing in their ‘promissory notes an optional 
clause of paying at sight, or in 6 months 
after sight with interest, the convertibility 
of such notes into specie at the wvill of the 
holder was in effect suspended *. 
notes accordingly became depreciated in 
comparison with specie ; and while this 
abuse lasted, the exchange between Lon- 
don and Dumfries, for example, was some- 
times four per cent. against Dumfries, 
while the exchange between London and 
Carlisle, which is not thirty miles distant 
from Dumfries, was at par. ‘the Edin- 
burgh banks, when any of their paper was 
brought in to be exchanged for bills on 
London, were accustomed to extend or 
contract the date of the bills they gave, 
according to the state of the exchange, 
diminishing in this manner the value of 
those bills, nearly in the same degree in 
which the excessive issue had caused their 
paper to be depreciated. ‘This excess of 


paper was at last removed by grant-' 


* Wealth of Nations, vol. i, p. 492.— 


Report of Committee upon Irish exchange, 
1804. Mr, Mansfield’s evidence, 
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ing bills on London at a fixed date ; for the 

ayment of which bills, or in other words, 
be the payment of which excess of paper, it 
was necessary in the first instance to pro- 
yide, by placing large pecuniary funds 
jn the hands of their Loudon correspond- 
ents. In aid of such precautionary mea- 
sures on the part of the Edinburgh Banks, 
an act of parliament prohibited the op- 
tional clauses, and suppressed ten and five 
shilling notes. he exchange between 
England and Scotland was speedily restored 
to its natural rate: and bills on London at 
a fixed date having ever since been given 
inexchange for the circulating notes of 
Scotland, all material excess of Scottish 
paper above Bank of England has been 
prevented, and the exchange has been 
stationary. 

The experience of the Bank of England 
itself, within a very short period after its 
first establishment, furnishes a very in- 
structive illustration of all the foregoing 
principles and reasonings. In this in- 
stance, the efiects of a depreciation of the 
coin, by wear and clipping, were coupled 
with the effect of an excessive issue of 
papert. The directors of the Bank of 
kngland did not at once attain a very ac- 
curate knowledge of all the principles by 
which such an institution must be con- 
ducted. ‘They lent money not only by 
discount, but upon real securities, mort- 
gages, and even pledges of commodities 
not perishable ; at the same time the Bank 
contributed most materially to the service 
of government for the support of the army 
upon the continent. By the liberality of 
those loans to private individuals, as well 
as by the large advances to government, 
the quantity of the notes of the Bank be- 
came excessive, their relative value was 
depreciated, and they fell to a discount 
of 17 per cent. At this time there ap- 
pears to have been no failure of the pub- 
lic confidence in the funds of the Bank ; 
for its stock sold for 110 per cent. though 
only 60 per cent. upon the subscriptions 
had been paig in. By the conjoint effect 
of this depreciation of the paper of the 
Bank from excess, and of the depreciation 
of the silver coin from wear and clipping, 
the price of Gold Bullion was so much 
raised, that guineas were as bigh as 30s. ; 





+ See a short account of the Bank by 
Mr. Godfrey, one of the original directors; 
and a Short History of the Last Parliament, 
1099, by Dr. Drake; both ia Lord Somers’ 
Collection of ‘Lracts, 
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all that had remained of good silver gradu- 
ally disappeared from the circulation ; 
and the exchange with Holland, which 
had been before a little affected by the 
remittances for the army, sunk, as low as 
25 per cent. under par, when the Bank 
notes were at a discount of 17 per cent. 
Several expedients were tried, both by 
parliament and by the Bank, to force 
a better silver coin into circulation, and 
to reduce the price of guineas, but with- 
out effect. At length the true remedies 
were resorted to: first, by a new coin- 
age of silver, which restored that part 
of the currency to its standard value, 
though the scarcity of money occasioned 
by calling in the old coin brought the 
Bank into streights, and even for a time 
affected its credit; secondly, by taking 
out of the circulation the excess of Bank 
notes. ‘This last operation appears to have 
been effected very judiciously. Parlia- 
ment consented to enlarge the capital 
stock of the Bank, but annexed a condi- 
tion, directing that a certain proportion of 
the new subscriptions should be made 
good in Bank notes. In proportion to the 
amount of notes sunk in this manner, the 
value of those which remained in circula- 
tion began presently to rise; in a short 
time the notes were at par, and the foreign 
exchanges nearly so. ‘these details are 
all very fully mentioned in authentie tracts 
published at the time, and the case ap- 
pears to your Committee to afford much 
instruction upon the subject of their pre- 
sent enquiry. 

Your Committee must next refer to the 
confirmation and, sanction which all their 
reasonings receive from the labours of the 
Committee of this House, which was ap- 
pointed in a former parliament to examine 
into the causes of the great depreciation 
of the Irish exchange with England ia 
1804. Most of the mercantile persons 
who gave evidence before that Committee, 
including two directors of the Bank of Ire- 
land, were unwilling to admit that the 
fall of the exchange was in any degree ta 
be ascribed td an excess of the paper cur- 
rency arising out of the restriction of 1797 ; 
the whole fall in that case, as in the pre- 
sent, was referred to an unfavourable ba- 
lance of trade or of payments; and if was 
also then affirmed, that “ notes issued 
only in proportion to the demand, in ex- 
change for good and convertible securi- 
ties payable at specific periods, could not 
tend to any excess in the circulation, or te 
any depreciation.”’ ‘This doctrine, though 
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more or less qualified by some of the wit- 
nesses, pervades most of the evidence 
given before that Committee, with the re- 
markable exception of Mr. Mansfield, 
whose knowledge of the effects of that 
over issue of Scotch paper, which has just 
been mentioned, led him to deliver a more 
just opinion on the subject. Many of the 
witnesses before the Committee, however 
unwilling to acknowledge the real nature 
of the evil, made important concessions, 
which necessarily involved them in incon- 
sistency.. They could not, as practical 
men, controvert the truth of the general 
position, that “ the fluctuations of ex- 
change between two countries are gene- 
rally limited by the price at which any 
given quantity of bullion can be purchased 
in the circulating medium of the debtor 
country, and converted into the circu- 
lating medium of the creditor country, 
together with the insurances and charges 
of transporting it from the one to the 
other.” It was at the same time admitted, 
that the expence of transporting gold from 
England to Ireland, including insurance, 
was then under one per cent.; that before 
the restriction, the fluctuations had never 
long and much exceeded this limit ; and 
moreover, that the exchange with Belfast, 
where guineas freely circulated at the 
time of the investigation by that Commit- 
tee, was then 1 in favour of Ireland, while 


the exchange with Dublin, where only. 


paper was in use, was 10/. per cent. against 
that country. It also appeared from such 
imperfect documents as it was practicable 
to furnish, thatthe balance of trade was then 
favourable tolIreland. Stilt however, it was 
contended, that there was‘no depreciation 
of Irish paper, that there was a scarcity 
and consequent high price of gold, and 
that the diminution of Irish paper would 
not rectify the exchange. “ The depre- 
ciation of Bank paper in Ireland” (it was 
said by one of the witnesses, a director of 
the Bank of Ireland) “ is entirely a relative 
term with respect to the man who buys 
and sells in Dublin by that common me- 
dium: to him it is not depreciated at all ; 
but to the purchaser of a bill on London, 
to him in that relation, and under that cir- 
cumstance, there is a depreciation of ten 
per cent.” By thus avoiding all com- 
peers with a-view to the point in issue, 

etween the value of their own paper and 
that of either the then circulating medium 
of this country or of gold bullion, or even 
of gold coin then passing at a premium in 
ether parts of Ireland, they appear to 
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have retained a confident opinion, that ng 
depreciation of Irish paper had taken place, 
It. is further observable, that the value 
of a considerable quantity of dollars put 
into circulation by the Bank of Ireland at 
this period, was raised to 5s. a dollar, for 
the professed purpose of rendering the 
new silver coin-conformable to the exist. 
‘ng state of the exchange, a circumstance 
on which the Committee animadverted in 
their Report, and which serves to shew 
that the Irish paper currency could not 
stand a comparison with the standard price 
of silver, any more than with that of gold 
bullion, with gold in coin, or with the 
then paper currency of this kingdom. | 
A fact was mentioned to that Committee 
on the evidence of Mr. Colville, a director 


| of the Bank of Ireland, which, though it 


carried no conviction to his mind of the 
tendency of a limitation of paper to lower 
Exchanges, seems very decisive on this 
point. He stated, that in 1753 and 1754, 
the Dublin Exchange being remarkably 
unfavourable, and the notes of the Dublin 
Bank being suddenly withdrawn, the Ex- 
change became singularly favourable. The 
mercantile distress produced on that occa- 
sion was great, through the-suddenness of 
the operation, for it was effected, not by: 
the gradual’ and prudential measures of 
the several banks, but through the violent 
pressure which their unguarded issues had 
brought upon them. The general result, 
however, is not the less observable. 

With a view to the further elucidation 
of the subject of the Irish Exchanges, 
which so lately attracted the attention of 
Parliament, it may be proper to remark 
that Ireland has no dealings in exchange 
with foreign countries, except through 
London ; and that the payments from Ire- 
land to the continent are consequently 
converted into English currency, and then 
into the currency of the countries to 
which Ireland is indebted. In the spring 
of 1804, the Exchange of England with 
the continent was above par, and the Ex- 
change of Ireland was in such a state that 
118/. t0s. of the notes of the Bank of Ire- 
land would purchase only 100l. of those 
of the Bank of England. Therefore, if the 
notes of the Bank of Ireland were not de- 
preciated, and it was so maintained, it’ 
followed that the notes of the Bank of 
England were at more than 10 per cent. 
premium above the standard cvin of the 
two countries. : 

The principles laid down by the Com- 
mittee of 1804, had probably some weight 
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with the diregtors of the Bank of Ireland ; 
for between the period of their Report 
(June 1904) and January, 1806, the cir- 
culation of the notes of the Bank of Ire- 
jand was gradually (though with small 
occasional fluctuations) reduced from 
about three millions to 2,410,000/. being 
a diminution of nearly 1-5th; at the 
same time, all the currency which had 
been issued under the name of silver 
tokens was by law suppressed. The paper 
currency, both of the Bank of England, 
and of the English country banks, seems 
during the same period to have gradually 
increased. The combination of these two 
causes is likely to have had a material ef- 
fect in restoring to par the Irish Exchange 
with England. 

The Bank of Ireland has again gradu- 
ally enlarged its issues to about $,100,000/. 
being somewhat higher than they stood 
in 1804, an increase probably not dispro- 
portionate to that which has. occurred in 
England within the same period. Perhaps, 
however, it ought not to be assumed, that 
the diminution of issues of the Bank of 
Ireland between 4804 and 1806, would 
produce a corresponding reduction in the 
issues of private banks in Ireland. exactly 
in the samme manner in which a diminution 
of Bank of England paper produces that 
efiect on the country banks in Great Bri- 
tain; because the Bank of Ireland does 
not possess the same exclusive power of 
supplying any partof that country with 
a paper currency, which the Bank of 
England enjoys in respect to the metro- 
polis of the empire. ‘The Bank of Eng- | 
land, by restricting the quantity of this | 
necessary article in that important.gnarter, 
can more effectually secure the improve- 
ment of its value; and every such im- 
provement must necessarily lead, by a 
corresponding diminution in amount, to a 
similar augmentation of the value of coun- 
try bank paper exchangeable for it. That 
the same diminution of the circulation of , 
private banks took place in lreland is , 
more than probable, for the private banks 
in Ireland are accustomed te give Bank of 
Ireland paper for their own circulating 
notes when required to do so, and therefore 
could not but feel the eflect of any new 
limitation of that paper for which their 
gwn was exchangeable. 

It is due, however, in justice to the pre- 
sent directors of the Bank of England, to 
temind the House, that the suspension of 
their cash payments, though it appears in 
some degree to have originated in a mis- 
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taken view taken by the Bank of the pe- 
culiar difficulties of that time, was not a 
measure sought for by the Bank, but im- 
posed upon it by the Legislature for what 
were held to be urgent reasons of state 
policy and public expediency. And it 
ought not to be urged as matter of charge 
against the directors, if in this novel situa- 
tion in which their commercial company 


-was placed by the law, and entrusted with 


the regulation and control of the whole 
circulating medium of the country, they 
were not fully aware of the principles by 
which so delicate a trust should be exe- 
cuted, but continued to conduct their bu- 
siness of discounts and advances according 
to their former routine. 

It is important, at the same time, to ob- 
serve, that under the former system, when 
the bank was bound to answer its notes in 
specie upon demand, the.state of the fo- 
reign exchanges and the price of gold did 
most materially influence its conduct in 


the issue of those notes, though it was not, 


the practice of the directors systematically 
to watch eithcr the one or the other. So 
long as gold was demandable for their 
paper, they were speedily apprized of a 
depression of the exchange, and a rise in 
the price of gold, by a run upon them for 
that article. If at any time they incau- 
tiously exceeded the proper limit of their 
advances and issues, the paper was quickly 
brought back to them, by those who were 
tempted to profit by the market price of 
gold or by the rate of Exchange. In this 
manner the. evil soon cured itself. The 


directors of the bank having their appre- 


hensions excited by the reduction of their 
stock of gold, and being able to replace 
their loss only by reiterated purchases of 
bullion at a very losing price, naturally 


contracted their issues of paper, and thus 


gave to the remaining paper, as well as to 
the coin for which it was interchangeable, 
an increased value, while the clandestine 
exportation either of the coin, or the gold 
produced from it, combined in improving 
the state of the Exchange, and in produc- 
ing a corresponding diminution of the dif- 
ference between the market price and 
Mint price of gold, or of paper convertible 
into gold; 

Your Committee do not mean to repre- 
sent that the manner, in which this efiect 
resulted from the conduct which they 
have described, was distinctly perceived 
by the bank directors. The tact of limit- 
ing their paper as often as they experi. 


enced any great drgin of gold, is, howe. _ 
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ever, unquestionable. Mr. Bosanquet 
stated, in his evidence before the Secret 
Committee of the House of Lords, in the 
year 1797, that in 1783, when the bank 
experienced a drain of cash which alarm- 
ed them, the directors took a bold step 
and refused to make the advances on the 
loan of that year. This, he said, answered 
the purpose of making a temporary sus- 
pension in the amount of the drain of their 
specie. And all the three directors who 
have been examined before your Com- 
mittee, represent some restriction of the 
bank issues as having usually taken place 
at those periods antecedent to the suspen- 
sion of the cash payments of the bank, 
when they experienced any material run. 
A very urgent demand for guineas, though 
arising not from the high price of gold 
and the state of the exchange, but from a 
fear of invasion, occurred in 1793, and 
also in 1797, and in each of these periods 
the bank restrained their discounts, and 
consequently also the amount of their 
notes, very much below the demand of 
the merchants. Your Committee question 
the policy of thus limiting the accommo- 
dation in a period of alarm, unaccompa- 
nied with an unfavourable exchange and 
high price of bullion; but they consider 
the conduct of the bank at the two last- 
mentioned periods, as affording illustra- 
tion of their general disposition, antece- 
dently to 1797, to contract their loans and 
their paper, when they found their gold 
to be taken from them. 

It was a necessary consequence of the 
suspension of cash payments, to exempt 
the bank from that drain of gold, which, 
in former times, was sure to result from 
an unfavourable exchange and a high 
pene of bullion. And the directors, re- 
eased from all fears of such a drain, and 
no longer feeling any inconvenience from 
such a state of things, have not been 
prompted to restore the exchanges and 
the price of gold to their proper level by 
a teduction of their advances and issues. 
The directors, in former times, did not 
perhaps pereeive and acknowledge the 
principle more distinctly than those of the 
present day, but they felt the inconveni- 
ence, and obeyed its impulse ; which 
practically established a check and Jimi- 
tation to the issue of paper. In the pre- 
sent times, the inconvenience is not felt ; 
and the cheek, accordingly, is no longer 
in force. But your Committee beg leave 
to report it to the House as their most 
clear opinion, that so:long as the suspen- 
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fecal 
sion of cash payments is permitted to sub. 
sist, the price of gold bullion and the 
general course of exchange with foreign 
countries; taken fer any considerable pe- 
riod of time, form the best general crite. 
rion from which any inferénce can be 
drawn, as to the sufficiency or excéss of 
paper currency in circulation; and that 
the Bank of England cannot safely regu. 
late the amount of its issues, without hay. 
ing reference to the criterion presented by 
these two circumstances. And upon are. 
view of all the facts and reasonings whick 
have already been stated, your Committee 
are further of opinion, that, although the 
commercial state of this country, and the 
political state of the continent, may have 
had some influence on the high price of 
gold bullion and the unfavourable course 
of exchange with foreign countries, this 
price, and this depreciation, are also to be 
ascribed to the want of a permanent 
check, and a sufficient limitation of the 
paper currency in this country. 

In connection with the general subject 
of this part of their Report, the. policy of 
the Bank of England respecting the 
amount of their circulation, your Com- 
mittee have now to call: the attention of 
the House to another topic, which was 
brought under their notice in the course 
of their enquiry, and which in their judg- 
ment, demands the most serious consider- 
ation. The Bank directors, as well as 
some of the merchants who have been 
examined, shewed a great anxiety to state 
to your Committee a doctrine, of the 
truth of which they professed themselves 
to be most thoroughly convinced, that 
there can be no possible excess in the issue 
of Bank of England paper, so long as the 
advances in which it is issued are made 
upon the principles which at present 
guide the conduct of the directors, that 
is, so long as the discount of mercantile 
bills are confined to paper of undoubted 
solidity, arising out of real commercial 
transactions, and payable at short and 
fixed periods. That the discounts should 
be made only upon bills growing out of 
real commercial transactions, and falling 
due in a fixed and short period, are sound 
and well established principles. But that, 
while the Bank is restrained from payimg 
in specie, there need be no other limit to’ 
the issue of their paper than what is fixed 
by such rules of discount, and that during 
the suspension of cash payments the dis 
count of good bills falling due at short 
periods cannot lead to any excess in the 
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amount of Bank paper in circulation, ap- 
pears to your Committee to be a doctrine 
wholly erroneous ia principle, and preg- 
nant with dangerous consequences in 
yactice. 

- But before your Committee proceed to 
make such observations upon this theory 
as it appears to them to deserve, they 
think it right to shew from the evidence, 
to what extent it is entertained by some 
of those individuals who have been at the 
head of the affairs of the Bank. ‘The opi- 
nions held by those individuals are dikely 
to have an important practical influence ; 
and appeared to your Committee, more- 
yer, the best evidence of what has con- 
stituted the actual policy of that establish- 
ment in its corporate capacity. 

Mr. Whitmore, the ]ate governor of the 
Bank, expressly states, “ The Bank never 
force a note in circulation, and there will 
mot remain a note in circulation more than 
the immediate wants of the public re- 
quire; for no banker, I presume, will 
keep a larger stock of Bank notes by him 
than his immediate payments require, as 
he can at all times procyre them.” The 
reason here assigned is more particularly 
explained by Mr. Whitmore, when he 
says, The Bank notes would revert to 
us if there was a redundancy in circula- 
tion, as no one would pay interest for a 
Bank note that he did not want to make 
use of.’ Mr. Whitmore further states, 
“ The criterion by which I judge of the 
exact proportion to be maintained -be- 
tween the occasions of the public, and the 
issues of the Bank, is by avoiding as much 
as possible to discount what does not ap- 
pear to be legitimate mercantile paper.”’ 
And further, when asked, What measure 
the court of directors has to judge by, 
whether the quantity of Bank notes out 
in circulation is at any time excessive ? 
Mr. Whitmore states, that their measure 
of the security or abundance of Bank 
notes is certainly by the greater or less 
application that is made to them for the 
discount of good paper. 

Mr. Pearse, late deputy governor, and 
now governor of the Bank, stated very 
distinctly his concurrence in opinion with 
Mr. Whitmore upon this particular point. 
He referred “to the manner in which 


Bank notes are issued, resulting from the 
“applications made for discounts to supply 


the necessary want of Bank notes, by 

which their issue in amount is so con- 

trolled that it can never amount to an 

excess.” He considers “the amount of 
VOL, XVI1.——Appendix. 
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the Bank notes in. circulation as bein 
controlled by the occasions of the public, 
for internal purposes,” and that “ from 
the manner in which the issue of Bank 
notes is controlled, the public will never 
call for more than is absolutely necessary 
for their wants.” 

Another director of the Bank, Mr. Har- 
man, being asked, If he thought that the 
sum total of discounts applied for, even 
though the accommodation afforded should 
be on the security of good bills to safe 
persons, might be such as to produce some 
excess in the quantity of the Bank issues 
if fully complied with? he answered, 
«T think if we discount only for solid 
persons, and such paper as is for real 
bond fide transactions, we cannot mate- 
rially err.’ And he afterwards states, 
that what he should consider as the test 
of a superabundance would be, “ money 
being more plentiful in the market.” 

It is material to observe, that both Mr. 
Whitmore and Mr. Pearse state that “ the 
Bank does not comply with the whole de- 
mand upon them for discounts, and that 
they are never induced, by a view to 
their own profit, to push their issues be- 
yond what they deem consistent with the 
public interest.”’ 

Another very important part of the 
evidence of these gentlemen upon this 
point, is contained in the following ex- 
tract : 

«Ts it your opinion that the same se- 
curity would exist against any excess in 
the issues of the bank, if the rate of the dis- 
count were reduced from 5/. to 41. per 
cent.?”? Answer.—“ The security of an 
excess of issue would be, I conceive, pre- 
cisely the same.” Mr. Pearse.—* 1 con- 
cur in that answer.” 

« If it were reduced to 3/. per cent..?” 
—Mr. Whitmore. ‘I conceive there 
would be no difference if our practice re- 
mained the same as now, of not forcing.a 
note into circulation.” Mr. Pearse.—“< I 
concur in that answer.” 

Your Committee cannot help again 
calling the attention of the House to the 
view which this evidence presents, of the 
consequences which have resulted from 
the peculiar situation in which the Bank 
of England was placed by the suspension 
of cash payments. So long .as the paper 
of the Bank was convertible into specie at 
the will of the holder, it was.enough, both 
for the safety of the Bank and for the pub- 
lic interest in what regarded its circulat- 
ing medium, that the directors .ateended 
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only to the character and quality of the 
bills discounted, as real ones and payable 
at fixed and short periods. They could 
not much exceed the proper bounds in re- 
spect of the quantity and amount of bills 
discounted, so as thereby to produce an 
excess of their paper in circulation, with- 
out guickly finding that the surplus re- 
turned upon themselves in demand for 
specie. The private interest of the Bank 
to guard themselves against a continued 
demand of that nature, was a sufficient 
protection for the public against any such 
excess of Bank paper, as would occasion 
a material fal] in the relative value of the 
circulating medium. The restriction of 
cash payments, as has already been 
shewn, having rendered the same preven- 
tive policy no longer necessary to the 
Bank, hasremoved that check upon its issues 
which was the public security against an 
excess. When the Bank directors were 
no longer exposed to the inconvenience 
of a drain upon them for gold, they natu- 
rally felt that they~ had no such inconve- 
Mience to guard against by a more re- 
strained system of discounts and advances ; 
and it was very natural for them to pur- 
sue as before (but without that sort of 
guard and limitation which was now be- 
come unnecessary to their own security) 
the same liberal and prudent system of 
commercial advances from which the 
prosperity of their own establishment had 
resulted, as well as in a great degree the 
commercial prosperity of the whole coun- 
try. It was natural for the Bank directors 
to believe, that nothing but benefit could 
accrue to the public at large, while they 
saw the growth of Bank profits go hand 
in hand with the accommodations granted 
to the merchants. It was hardly to be 
expected of the directors of the Bank, 
that they should be fully aware of the 
consequences that might result from their 
pursuing, after the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, the same system which they had 
found a safe one before. ‘To watch the 
operation of so new a law, and to provide 
against the injury which might result from 
it to the public interests, was the province, 
not so much of the Bank as of the legis- 
‘Jature: and, in the opinion of your Com- 
mittee, there is room to regret that this 
‘ House has not taken earlier notice of all 
the consequences of that law. 

By far the most important of those con- 
sequences is, that while the convertibi- 
lity into specie no longer exists as a 
check to an over issue of paper, the 
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Bank directors have not perceived that 
the removal of that check rendered jt 
possible that such an excess might be 
issued by the discount of perfectly good 
bills. So far from perceiving this, your 
Committee have shewn that they main. 
tain the contrary doctrine with the utmost 
confidence, however it may be qualified 
occasionally by some of their expressions, 
That this doctrine is a very fallacious 
one, your Committee cannot entertain 
adoubt. The fallacy, upon which it is 
founded, lies in not distinguishing be. 
tween an advance of capital to mer. 
chants, and an addition of supply of cur. 

rency to the general mass of circulating ' 
medium. Ifthe advance of capital only 
is considered, as made to those who are 
ready to employ it in judicious and pro- 
ductive undertakings, it is evident there 
need be no other limit to the total amount 
of advances than what the means of the 
lender, and his prudence in the selection 
of borrowers, may impose. But in the - 
present situation of the Bank, entrusted 
as it is with the function of supplying 
the public with that paper currency 
which forms the basis of our circulation, 
and at the same time not subjected to 
the liability of converting the paper into 
specie, every advance which it makes 
of capital to the merchants in the shape 
of discount, becomes an addition also to 
the mass of circulating medium. In the 
first instance, when the advance is made 
by notes paid in discount of a bill, it ig 
undoubtedly so much capital, so much 
power of making purchases, placed in 
the hands of the merchant who receives 
the notes; and if those hands are safe, 
the operation is so far, and in this its first 
step, useful end productive to the public. 
But as soon as the portion of circulating 
medium, in which the advance was thus 
made, performs in the hands of him to 
whom it was advanced this its first ope- 
ration as capital, as soon as the notes are 
exchanged by hin for some other article 
which is capital, they fall into the channel 
of circulation as so much circulating 
inedium, and form an addition to the 
mass of currency. The necessary effect 
of every such addition to the mass is to 
diminish the relative value of any given 
portion of that mass in exchange for 
commodities. If the addition were made 
by notes convertible into specie, this 
dimintition of the relative value of any 
given portion of the whole mass would 
speedily bring back upon the Bank; 
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which issued the notes, as much as was 
excessive. But if by law they are not so 
convertible, of course this excess will not 
be brought back, but will remain in the 
channel of circulation, until paid in again 
to the Bank itself in discharge of the 
bills which were originally discounted. 
During the whole time they 1emain out, 
they perform all the functions of circu- 
lating medium ; and before they come to 
be paid in discharge of those bills, they 
have already been followed by a new 
issue of notes in a similar operation of dis- 
counting. Each successive advance re- 
peats the same process. If the whole 
sum of discounts continues outstanding at 
agiven amount, ihere will remain per- 
manently out in circulation a correspond- 
ing amount of paper ; and if the amount 
of discounts is progressively increasing, 
the amount of paper, which remains out 
in circulation over and above what is 
otherwise wanted for the occasions of the 
public, will progressively increase also, 
and the money prices of commodities will 
progressively rise. This progress may 
be as indefinite, as the range of specula- 
tion and adventure in a great commercial 
country. . 

It is necessary to observe, that the law, 
which in this country limits the rate of 
interest, and of course the rate at which 
the Bank can legally discount, exposes 
the Bank to still more extensive demands 
for commercial discounts. While the 
rate of commercial profit is very conside- 
rably higher than five per cent. as it has 
lately been in many branches of our fo- 
reign trade, there is in fact no limit to 
the demands which merchants of perfect- 
ly good capital, and of the most prudent 
spirit of enterprise, may be tempted to 
make upon the Bank for accommodation 
and facilities by discount. Nor can any 
argument or illustration place in a more 
striking point of view the extent to which 
such of the Bank directors, as were exa- 
mined before the Committee, seem to 
have in theory embraced that. doctrine 
upon which your Committee have made 
these observations, as wellas the practical 
consequences to which that doctrine may 
lead in periods of a high spirit of com- 
mercial adventure, than the opinion 
which Mr. Whitmore and Mr. Pearse 
have delivered ; that the same complete 
security to the public against any excess 
in the issues of thé Bank would exist if 
the rate of discount were reduced from 
five to four, or even to three per cent. 
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From the evidence, however, of the late 
governor and deputy governor of the Bank, 
it appears, that though they state the 
principle broadly that there can be no 
excess of their circulation if issued ac- 
cording to their rules of discount, yet they . 
disclaim the idea of acting up to it in its 
whole extent; though they stated the ap- 
plications for the discount of legitimate 
bills to be their sole criterion of abun- 
dance or scarcity, they gave your Com- 
mittee to understand, that they do not 
discount to the full extent of such applica- 
tions. In other words, the directors do 
not act up to the principle which they 
represent as one perfectly sound and safe, 
and must be considered, therefore, as pos- 
sessing no distinct and certain rule to 
guide their discretion in controlling the 
amount of their circulation. 

The suspension of cash payments has 
had the effect of committing into the 
hands of the directors of the Bank of 
England, to be exercised by their sole 
discretion, the important charge of sup- 
plying the country with that quantity of 
circulating medium which is exactly pro- 
portioned to the wants and occasions of 
the public. In the judgment of the Com- 
mittee, that is a trust, which it is unrea- 
sonable to expect that the directors of the 
Bank of England should ever be able to 
discharge. The most detailed knowledge 
of the actual trade of the country, com- 
bined with the profound science in all the 
principles of money and circulation, 
would not enable any man or set of men 
to adjust, and keep always adjusted, the 
right proportion of circulating medium in 
a country to the wants of trade. When 
the currency consists entirely of the pre- 
cious metals, or of paper convertible at will 
into the precious metals, the natural pro- 
cess of commerce, by establishing ex- 
changes among all the different countries 
of the world, adjusts, in every particular 
country, the proportion of circulating me- 
dium to its actual occasions, according to 
that supply of the precious metals which 
the mines furnish to the general market of 
the world. The proportion, which is thus 
adjusted and maintained by the natural 
operation of commerce, cannot be adjusted 
by any human wisdom or skill. If the 
natural system of currency and circula- 
tion be abandoned, and a discretionary 
issue of paper money substituted in its 
stead, it is vainto think that any rules 
can be devised for the exact exercise of 
such a discretion; though some cautions 
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may be pointed out to check and control 
its consequences, such as are indicated by 
the effect of an excessive issue upon ex- 
changes and the price of gold. The di- 
rectors of the Bank of England, in the 
judgment of your Committee, have exer- 
cised the new and extraordinary discre- 
tion reposed in them since 1797, with an 
integrity and a regard to the public in- 
terest, according to their conceptions of it, 
and indeed a degree of forbearance in 
turning it less to the profit of the Bank 
than it would easily have admitted of, 
that merit the continuance of that con- 
fidence which the public has so long and 
so justly felt in the integrity with which 
its affairs are directed, as well as in the 
unskaken stability and ample funds of 
that great establishment. That their re- 
ceut policy involves great practical 
errors, which it is of the utmost public im- 
portance to correct, your Committee are 
tally convinced ; but those errors are less 
to be imputed to the Bank directors, than 
to be stated as the effect of a new system, 
of which, however it originated, or was 
rendered necessary as a temporary expe- 
dient, it might have been well if  parlia- 
ment had sooner taken into view all the 
consequences. When your Committee 
consider that this discretionary power, of 
supplying the kingdom with circulating 
Medium, has béen exercised under an 
opinion that the paper could not be issued 
to excess if advanced in discounts to mer- 
chants in good bills payable at stated pe- 
riods, aiid likewise under an opinion that 
neither the price of bullion nor the 
course of exchanges need be adverted to, 
as affording any imdication with respect 
to the sufficiency or excess of such paper, 
your Committee cannot hesitate to say, 
that these opinions of the Bank must be 
regarded as in a great measure the ope- 
rative cause of the continuance of the 
present state of things. 
iV. 

Your Committee will now proceed to 
state from the infermation which has 
beeen laid before them, what appears to 
have been the progressive increase, and 
te be the present amount of the paper cir- 
culation of this country, consisting pri- 
marily of the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land not at present convertible into 
specie; and, ina secondary manner, of 
the notes of the country bankers. which 
are convertible, at the option of the 
holder, into Bank of England paper. 
After having stated the amount of Bank 
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of England paper, your Committee wit 


explain the reasons which induce them te 
think that the numerical ainount of that 
paper is not alone to be considered a 
decisive of the question as to its excess; 
and before stating the amount of coum 
try Bank paper, so far as that can be 
ascertained, your Committee will explain 
their reasons for thinking, that the amount 
of the country Bank circulation is limited 
by the amount of that of the Bank of 
England. 

I. It appears from the accounts laid be. 
fore the Committees upon the Bank affairs 
in 1797, that for several years previous to 
the year 1796, the average amount of 
Bank Notes in circulation was between 
10,000,000/. and 11,000,000/. hardly ever 
failing below 9,000,000/. and not often 
exceeding to any great amount I 1,000,000), 

The following abstract of the several 
accounts referred to your Committee, or 
ordered by your Committee from the 
Bank, will shew the progressive increase 
of the Notes from the year 1798 to the 
end of the last year. 

Average amount of Bank of England 

Notes in circulation in each of the 
following years : 


Notesof £.5. and 


upwards, including Noles 
Baok Post Bills. under £. 5. Total, 
L. &£. L£. 
FIBD sts.0s 11,527,250 1,807,502 13,334,752 
1799 12,408,522 1,653,805 14,062,597 
1800 ¢..... 13,598,666 2,243,266 15,841,932 
1603 643... 13,454,367 2,715,182 16,169,594 
1802 ,..... 13,917,977 3,136,477 17,054,454 
1803 ...... 12,983,477 3,864,045 16,847,592 
1804 ..... « 12,621,348 4,725,672  1'7,345,020 
1805 2.00. 12,697,352 4,544,580 17,241,932 
1GGS 22.25, 12,844,070 4,291,230 17,135,400 
1BOT vc558 13,221,988 4,183,013 17,405,001 
a 15,402,160 4,132,420 11,534,580 
1809 ...... 14,133,615 4,868,275 19,001,890 


Taking from the accounts the last half 
of the year 1809, the average will be 
found higher than for the whole year, and 
amounts to 19,850,310. 

The accounts in the Appendix give 
very detailed returns for the first four 
months of the present year, down to the 
12th May, from which it will be found 
that the amount was then increasing, par-' 
ticularly inthe smaller Notes. ‘The whole 
amount of Bank Notes in circulation, ex- 
clusive of 939,990/. of Bank Post Bills, 
will be found on the average of the two 
Returns for the 5th and 12th May last, to 
be 14,136,610/. in Notes of 5/. and up*: 
wards, and 6,173,380/, in Notes under 5h 
making the sum of 20,309,990/. and, in- 
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dading the Bank Post Bills, the sum of 
21,249,9801. : 

By far the most considerable part of 
this increase since 1798, it is to be ob- 
served, has been in the article of small 
notes, part of which must be considered as 
having been introduced to sapply the place 
of the specie which was deficient at the 

riod of the suspension of cash payments. 
It appears however that the first supply of 
small notes, which was thrown into circu- 
lation after that event, was very small in 
comparison of their present amount ; a 
large augmentation of them appears to 
have taken place from the end of the 
year 1799 to that of the year 1802; and 
avery rapid increase has also taken place 
since the month of May in the last year to 
the present time; the augmentation of 
these small notes from Ist May 1809 to 
the 5th of May 1810, being from the sum 
of 4,509,470/, to the sum of 6,161,020. 

The notes of the Bank of England are 
principally issued in advances to Govern- 
ment for the public service, and in ad- 
vances to the merchants upen the discount 
of their bills. 

Your Committee have had an account 
laid before them; of advances made by the 
Bank to Government on land and malt, 
Exchequer Bills, and other securities, in 
every year since the suspension of cash 
payments; from which, as compared with 
the accounts laid before the Committees of 
1797, and which were then carried back 
for 20 years, it will appear that the yearly 
advances of the Bank to Government have 
upon an average, since the suspension, 
been considerably lower in amount than 
the average amount of advances prior to 
that event, and the amount of those ad- 
vances in the two last years, though 
greater in amount than those of some years 
immediately preceding, is less than it was 
for any of the six years preceding the re- 
striction of cash payments. 

With respect to the amount of commer- 
cial discounts, your Committee did not 
think it proper to require from the Direc- 
tors of the Bank a disclosure of their ab- 
solute amount, being a part of their pri- 
vate transactions as a commercial Com- 
pany, of which, without urgent readon, it 
did not seem right to demand a disclosure. 
The late Governor and Deputy Governor 
however, at the desire of your Committee, 
farnished a comparative scale, in progres- 
sive numbers, shewing the increase of the 
amount of their discounts from the year 
1790 to 1809, both inclusive. They made 
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@ request, with which your Committee 
have thought it proper to comply, that 
this document might not be made public ; 
the Committee therefore have not placed 
it in the Appendix to the present Report, 
but have returned it to the Bank. Your 
Committee however have to state in gene- 
ral terms, that the amount of discounts has 
been progressively increasing since the 
year 1796; and that their amount in the 
last year (1809) bears a very high propor- 
tion to their largest amount in any year 
preceding 1797. Upon this particular 
subject, your Committee are only anxi- 
ous to remark, that the largest amount of 
mercantile discounts by the Bank, if it 
could be considered by itself, ought never, 
in their judgment, to be regarded as any 
other than a great public benefit; and that 
it is only the excess of paper corrency 
thereby issued, and kept out in circula- 
tion, which is to be considered as the evil, 

But your Committee must not omit to 
state one very important principle, that 
the mere numerical return of the amount 
of Bank notes out in circulation, cannot be 
considered as at all deciding the question 
whether such paper is or is not excessive. 
It is necessary to have recourse to other 
tests. The same amount of paper may at 
one time be Jess than enough, and at ano- 
ther time more. The quantity of curren- 
cy required will vary in some degree with 
the extent of trade; and the increase of 
our trade, which has taken place since the 
suspension, must have occasioned some 
increase in the quantity of our currency. 
But the quantity of currency bears no 
fixed proportion to the quantity of commo- 
dities; and any inferences proceeding 
upon such a supposition would be entirely 
erroneous. The effective currency of the 
country depends upon the quickness of 
circulation, and the number of exchanges 
performed in a given time, as well as upon 
its numerical amount; and ail the cir- 
cumstances, which have a tendency to 
quicken or to retard the rate of circula- 
tion, render the same amount of currency 
more or less adequate to the wants of 
trade. A much smaller amount is re- 
quired in a high state of public credit, 
than when alarms make individuals call 
in their advances, and provide against ac- 
cidents by hoarding; and in a period of 
commercial security and private confi- 
dence, than when mutual distrust dis- 
courages pecuniary arrangements for any 
distant time. But, above all, the same 
amount of currency will be more or less 
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adequate, in proportion to the skill which 
the great money-dealers possess in manag- 
ing and economising the use of the circu- 
lating medium. Your Committee are of 
opinion, that the improvements which 
have taken place of late yearsin this coun- 
try, and particularly in the district of Lon- 
don, with regard to the use and economy 
of money among bankers, and in the mode 
of adjusting commercial payments, must 
have had a much greater effect than has 
hitherto been ascribed to them, in render- 
ing the same sum adequate to a much 
greater amount of trade and payments 
than formerly. Some of those improve- 
ments will be found detailed in the evi- 
dence: they consist principally in the in- 
creased use of bankers drafts in the com- 
mon payments of London; the contri- 
vance of bringing all such drafts daily to a 
common receptacle, where they are ba- 
lanced against each other; the inter- 
mediate agency of bill-brokers; and se- 
veral other changes in the practice of 
London bankers, are to the same effect, of 
rendering it unnecessary for them to keep 
so large a deposit of money as formerly. 
Within the London district, it would cer- 
tainly appear, that a smaller sum of 
money is required than formerly, to per- 
form the same number of exchanges and 
amount of payments, if the rate of prices 
had remained the same. It is material 
also to observe, that both the policy of the 
Bank of England itself, and the competi- 
tion of the country bank paper, have 
tended to compress the paper of the Bank 
of England, more and more, within Lon- 
don and the adjacent district. All these 
circumstances must have co-operated to 
render a smaller augmentation of Bank of 
England paper necessary to supply the 
demands of our increased trade than might 
otherwise havé been required; and shew 
how impossible it is, from the numerical 
amount alone of that paper, to pronounce 
whether itis excessive or not: a more sure 
criterion must be resorted to; and such a 
criterion, your Committee have already 
shewn, is only to be found in the state of 
the exchanges, and the price of Gold 
Bullion. 

The particular circumstances of the two 
years which are so remarkable in the re- 
cent history of our circulation, 1793 and 
1797, throw great light upon the principle 
which your Committee have last stated. 

In the year 1793, the distress was occa- 
sioned by a failure of confidence in the 
country circulation, and a consequent pres- 
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sure upon that of London. The Bank of 
England did not thing it advisable to en. 
large their issues to meet this increased 
demand, and their notes, previously issued, 
circulating less freely in consequence of, 
the alarm that prevailed, proved insuffi. 
cient for the necessary payments.  Iy 
this crisis, parliament applied a remedy, 
very similar, in its effect, to an enlarge. 
ment of the advances and issues of the 
Bank ; aloan of exchequer bills was au. 
thorized to be made to as many mercan. 
tile persons, giving good security, as should 
apply for them; and the confidence which 
this measure diffused, as well as the. in. 
creased means which it afforded of obtain. 
ing Bank notes through the sale of the, 
exchequer bills, speedily relieved the dis. 
tress both of London and of the country, 
Without offering an opinion upon the ex.. 
pediency of the particular mode in which 
this operation was effected, your Commit- 
tee think it an important illustration of the 
principle, that an enlarged accommodation. 
is the true remedy for that occasional 
failure of confidence in the country dis- 
tricts, to which our system of paper credit 
is unavoidably exposed. 

The circumstances which occurred in 
the beginning of. the year 1797, were 
very similar to those of 1793 ;—an alarm 
of invasion, a run upon the country Banks 
for gold, the failure of some of them, and 
a run upon the Bank of England, forming 
a crisis like that of 1793, tor which per- 
haps, an effectual remedy might have been 
provided, if the Bank of England had had 
courage to extend instead of restricting its 
accommodations and issue of notes. Some 
few persons, it appears from the Report of 
the Secret Committee of the Lords, were of 
this opinion at the time; and the late go- 
vernor and deputy governor of the Bank 
stated to your Committee, that they, and 
many of the directors, are now satisfied 
from the experience of the year 1797, that 
the diminution of their notes in that emer- 
gency increased the public distress: an, 
opinion in the correctness of which your 
Committee entirely concur. 

It appears to your Committee, that the 
experience of the Bank of England in the 
years 1793 and 1797, contrasted with the 
facts which have been stated in the pre- 
sent report, suggests a distinction most 
important to be kept in view, _ between 
that demand upon the Bank for gold’ for 
the supply of the domestic channels of 
circulation, sometimes a very great and 
sudden one, which is occasioned by @ 
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temporary failure of confidence, and that 
drain upon the Bank for gold which grows 
out of an unfavourable state of the foreign 
exchanges. The former, while the Bank 
maintains its high credit, seems likely to 
be best relieved by a judicious increase of 
accomodation to the country: the latter, 
so long as the Bank does not pay in specie, 
ought to suggest to the directors a ques- 
tion, whether their issues may not be al- 
ready too abundant. 

Your Committee have much satisfaction 
jn thinking, that the directors are per- 
fectly aware that they may err by a too 
scanty supply in a period of stagnant cre- 


dit. And your Committee are clearly of 


opinion, that although it ought to be the 
general policy of the Bank directors to 
diminish their paper in the event of the 
long continuance of a high price of bul- 
lion and a very unfavourable exchange, 
yet it is essential to the commercial inte- 
-rests of this country, and to the general 
fulfilment of those mercantile engage- 
ments which a free issue of paper may 
have occasioned, that the accustomed de- 
gree of accommodation to the merchants 
should not be suddenly and materially. re- 
duced ; and that if any general and seri- 
ous difficulty or apprehension on this sub- 
ject should arise, it may, in the judgment 
of your Committee, be counteracted with- 
out danger, and with advantage to the 
public, by a liberality in the issue of Bank 
of England paper proportioned to the ur- 
gency of the particular occasion. Under 


‘such circumstances, it belongs to the Bank 


to take likewise into their own consider- 
ation, how far it may be practicable, 
consistently with a due regard to the im- 


‘mediate interests of the public service, 


rather to reduce their paper by a gradual 
reduction of their advances to govern- 
ment, than by too suddenly abridging the 
discounts to the merchants. 

2. Before your Committee proceed to 
detail what they have collected with re- 
spect to the amount of country Bank 
paper, they must observe, that so long as 
the cash payments of the Bank are sus- 
oni the whole paper of the country 


‘bankers is a superstructure raised upon 
‘the foundation of the paper of the Bank 


of England. ‘The same check, which the 
convertibility into specie, under a better 
system, provides against the excess of any 
part of the paper circulation, is, during 
the present system, provided against an 
excess of country Bank paper, by its con- 
vertibility into Bank of England paper. 





If an excess of paper be issued in a coun- 
try district, while-the London circulation 
dees not exceed its due proportion, there 
will be a local rise of prices in that coun- 
try district, but prices in London will re- 
main as before. Those who have the 
country paper in their hands will prefer 
buying in London where things are 
cheaper, and will therefore return that 
country paper upon the banker who issued 
it, and will demand from him Bank of 
England notes or bills upon London; and 
thus, the excess of country paper being 
continually returned upon the issuers for 
Bank of England paper, the quantity of 
the latter necessarily and effectually limits 
the quantity of the former. This is illus- 
trated by the account which has heen al- 
ready given of the excess, and subsequent 
limitation, of the paper of the Scotch 
Banks, about the year 1763. If the Bank 
of England paper itself should at any time, 
during the suspension of cash payments, 
be issued to excess, a corresponding ex- 
cess may be issued of country Bank paper 
which will not be checked; the founda- 
tion being enlarged, the superstructure ad- 
mits of a proportionate extension. And 
thus, under such a system, the excess of 
Bank of England paper will produce its 
effect upon prices not merely in the ratio 
of its own increase, but in a much higher 
proportion. 

It has not been in the power of your 
Committee to obtain such information as 
might enable them to state, with any 
thing like accuracy, the amount of coun- 
try Bank paper in circulation. But they 
are led to inter from all the evidence they 
have been able to procure on this subject, 
not only that a great number of new coun- 
try Banks has been established within 
these last two years, but also that the 
amount of issues of those which are of an 
older standing has in general been very 
considerably increased: whilst on the 
other hand, the high state of mercantile 
and public credit, the proportionate fa- 
cility of converting at short notice all 
public and commercial securities into Bank 
of England paper, joined to the preference 
generally given within the limits of its 
own circulation to the paper of a well- 
established country Bank over that of the 
Bank of England, have probably not ren- 
dered it necessary for them to keep any 
large permanent deposits of Bank of Eng- 
Jand paper in their hands. And it seems 
reasonable to believe, that thetotal amount 
of the unproductive stock of all the coun- 
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try Banks, consisting of specie and Bank 
of England paper, is much less at this 
period, under a circulation vastly increased 
m extent, than it was before the restric- 
tion of 1797. ‘The temptation to establish 
country Banks, and issue promissory notes, 
has therefore greatly increased. Some 
conjecture as to the probable total amount 
of those issues, or at least as to their recent 
mcrease, may be formed, as your Com- 
mittee conceive, from the amount of the 
duties paid for stamps on the reissuable 
notes of country Banks in Great Britain. 
‘The total amount of these duties for the 
year ended on the 10th of October 180s, 
appears to have been 60,522I. 15s. 3d. and 
for the year ended on the 10th of October 
1809, 175,129/. 17s. 7d. It must, however, 
be observed, that on the 10th of October 
1808, these duties experienced an aug- 
mentation somewhat exceeding one-third ; 
and that some regulations were made, im- 
posing limitations with respect to the re- 
issue of all notes not exceeding 2. 2s., the 
effect of which has been to produce a 
much more than ordinary demand for 
stamps or notes of this denomination within 
the year 1809. Owing to this circum- 
stance, it appears impossible to ascertain 
what may have been the real increase in 
the circulation of the notes, not exceeding 
2l. 2s., within the last year; but with 
respect to the notes of a higher value, no 
alteration having been made in the law as 
to their re-issue, the following comparison 
affords the best statement that can be cal- 
lected from the documents before the 
Committee, of the addition made in the 
year 1809 to the number of those notes. 


Number of Country Bank Notes exceed- 
ing 2/. 2s. each, stamped in the years 
ended the 10th of October 1808, and 
10th of October 1809, respectively. 


1808, 1809, 
No. No. 
Exceeding £.2 2, and nut ex- 
ceeding £.55 ..... ecivcesos 666,071 922,073 
Exceeding £.5 5, and not ex- 
Coeding £.20 .....0..cceere: 198,473 380,006 
Exceeding £.20, and not ex- 
CORIRE sO. vcnves<sceesse 2,425 
‘Exceeding £:30, and not ex- 
ceeding £.50 ...... See watts 674 
Exceeding £.50, and not ex- 
ceeding £.100 2.2... ceessee 2,611 


Assuming that the notes in the two 
firat of these classes were all issued for tive 
lowest denomination to which the duties 
respectively attach, and such as are most 
commonly met with in the circulation of 
country paper, viz. notes of 5/. and 10/. 
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{although in the second class there jg g 
considerable number of 20/.] and even 


omitting altogether from the comparisog 
the notes of the three last classes, the issue 
of which your Committee understands jg 
in fact confined to the chartered Banks of 
Scotland, the result would be, that, exely. 
sive of any increase in the number of notes _ 
under 2/. 2s. the amount of country bank 

paper stamped in the year ended the 10th 

of October 1809, has exceeded that of the 

year ended on the 10th of October.1808, 

in the sum of 3,095,340/. |Your Com. 

mitttee can form no positive conjecture as 

to the amount of country bank paper can 

celled and withdrawn from circulation in 

the course of the last year. But consider. 

ing that it is the interest and practice of 
the country bankers to use the same notes 

as long as possible ; that, as the law now 

stands, there is no limitation of time to the 

re-issuing of those not exceeding 2I. 2s,; 
and that all above that amount are re 
issnable for three years from the date of 
their first issuing ; it appears difficult to 
suppose that the amount of notes above 
2. 2s. cancelled in 1809, could be equal 
to the whole amount stamped in 1408: 
but even upon that supposition, there 
would still be an increase for 1809 in the 
notes of 5/, and 10/. alone, to the amount 
above specified of 3,095,3401., to which 
must be added an increase within the 
same period of Bank of England notes to 
the amount of about 1,500,000/., making 
in the year 1809, an addition in the whole 
of between four and five millions to the 
circulation of Great Britain alone, deduct- 
ing only the gold which may have been 
withdrawn ‘in the course of that year from 
aciual circulation, which cannot have been 
very considerable, and also making arf al- 
lowance for some increase in the amount 
of such country paper, as, though stamped 
may not be in actual circulation. This 
increase in the general paper currency 10 
last year, even after these deductions, 
would probably be little short of the 
amount which in almost any one year, 
since the discovery of America, has been 
added to the circulating coin of the whole 
of Europe. Although, as your Committee 
has already had occasion to observe, no 
certain conclusion can be drawn from the 
numerical amount of paper ia circulation, 
considered abstractediy from all other eit 
cumstances, either as to such paper being 
in excess, or stil] less as to the proportion 
of such excess; yet they must remark, 
that the'fact of any very great and rapid 
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increase in. that amount, when coupled 
and attended with all the indications of a 
depreciated circulation, does atford the 
strongest confirmatory evidence, that, 
from the want of some adequate check, the 
jssues of such paper have not been re- 
strained within their proper limits. 
. Your Committee cannot quit this part 
of the subject without further observing, 
that the addition of between four and five 
millions sterling to the paper circulation 
of this country, has doubtless been made 
at a very small expence to the parties is- 
suing it, only about 100,000/. having 
been paid thereupon in stamps to the ‘re- 
venue, and probably for the reasons al- 
ready stated, no corresponding deposits of 
ld or Bank of England notes being 
deemed by the country banks necessary 
to support their additional issues. ‘These 
parties therefore, it may be fairly stated, 
have been enabled under the protection of 
the law, which virtually secures them 
against such demands, to create within 
the last year or 15 months, at a very 
trifling expence, and in a manner almvst 
free from all present risk to their respec- 
tive credits as dealers in paper money, 
issues of that article to the amount of 
several millions, operating, in the first in- 
stance and in their hands, as capital for 
their own benefit, and when used as such 
by them, falling into and in succession 
mixing itself with the mass of circulation 
of which the value in exchange for all 
other commodities is gradually lowered in 
proportion as that mass is augmented. If 
your Committee could be of opinion that 
the wisdom of parliament would not be 
directed to apply a proper remedy to a 
state of things so unnatural, and teeming, 


‘if not corrected in time, with ultimate 


consequences so prejudicial to the public 
welfare, they would not hesitate to de- 
clare an opinion, that some mode ought 
to be derived of enabling the state to par- 
ticipate much more largely in the profits 
accruing from the present system ; but as 
this is by no means the policy they wish 
to recommend, they will conclude their 
observations on this part of the subject, 
by observing, that in proportion as they 
most fully agree with Dr. Adam Smith and 
all the most able writers and statesmen of 
this country, in considering a paper cir- 
culation constantly convertible into specie, 
as-one of the greatest practical improve- 
ments which can be made in the political 
and domestic economy of any state; and 
in viewing the establishment of the coun- 
VOL. xvil.——Appendix, 
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try banks issuing such paper as a most 
valuable and essential branch of that im- 
provement in this kingdom; in the same 
proportion, is your Committee anxious to 
revert, as speedily as possible, to the 
former practice and state of things in this 
respect: convinced on the one hand, that 
any thing like a permanent and systematic 
departure from that practice must ulti- 
mately lead to results, which among other 
attendant calamities, would be destructive 
of the system itself; and on the other, 
that such an event would be the more to 
be deprecated, as it is only in a country 
like this, where good faith, both public 
and private, is held so high, and where, 
under the happy union of liberty and 
law, property and the securities of every 
description by which it is represented, are 
equally protected against the encroach- 
ments of power and the violence of popu- 
lar commotion, that the advantages of this 
system, unaccompanied with any of its 
dangers, can be permanently enjoyed, and 
carried to their fullest extent. 

Upon a review of all the facts and rea- 
sonings which have been submitted to the 
consideration of your Committee in the 
course of their enquiry, they have formed 
an opinion, which they submit to the 
House :—That there is at present an ex- 
cess in the paper circulation of this coun- 
try, of which the most unequivocal symp- 
tom is the very high price of bullion, and 
next to that, the low state of the continen- 
tal exchanges; that this excess is to be 
ascribed to the want of a sufficient check 
and control in the issues of paper from 
the bank of England ; and originally, to 
the suspension of cash payments, which 
removed the natural and true control. 
For upon a general view of the subject, 
your Committee are of opinion, that no 
safe, certain, and constantly adequate pro- 
vision against an excess of paper currency, 
either occasional or*permanent, can be 
found, except in the convertibility of all 
such paper into specie. Your Committee 
cannot, therefore, but see reason to regret, 
that the suspension of cash payments, 
which, in the most favourable light in 
which it can be viewed, was only a tem- 
porary measure, has been continued so 
long ; and _ particularly, that by the man- 
ner in which the present continuing act is 
framed, the character should have been 
given to it of a permanent war measure. 

Your Committee conceive that it would 
be superfluous to point out, in detail, the 
disadvantages which must result to the 

(R) 
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country, from any such general excess of 
currency as lowers its relative value. The 
effect of such an augmentation of prices 
upon all money transactions for time; the 
unavoidable injury suffered by annuitants, 


and by ereditors of every description, both | 
private and public; the unintended advan- | 


tage gained by government and all other 
debtors; are consequences too obvious to 
require proof, and too repugnant to —_ 
to be left without remedy. By far the 
raost important portion of this effect ap- 
pears to your Committee to be that which 
is communicated to the wages of common 
eountry-labour, the rate of which, it is well 
known, adapts itself more slowly to the 
changes which happen im the value of 
money, than the price of any other species 
ef labour or commodity. And it is enough 
for your Committee to allude to some 
classes of the public servants, whose pay, 
if orice raised in consequence of a depre- 
ciation of money, cannot soconveniently be 
reduced again to its former rate, even after 
money shall have recovered its value. The 
future progress of these inconveniencies 
and evils, if not checked, must at no great 
distance of time, work a practical convic- 
tion upon the minds of all those who may 
still doubt their existence; but even if 
their progressive increase were less proba- 
ble than it appears to your Committee, they 
cannot help expressing an opinion, that 
the integrity and honour of parliament are 
concerned, not to authorize, longer than is 
required by imperious necessity, the con- 
tinuance in this great commercial country 
of a system of circulation, in which that 
natural check or-controul is absent which 
maintains the value of money, and, by the 
permanency of that common standard of 
value, secures the substantial justice and 


faith of monied contracts and obligations | 


between man and man. 

' Your Committee moreover beg leave 
to advert to the temptation to resort to 
a depreciation even of the value of the 
gold coin by an alteration of the stand- 
ard, to which parliament itself might be 
subjected by a great and long continued 
excess of paper. This has been the resourse 
of many Governments under such circum- 
stances, and is the obvious and most easy 
remedy to the evil in question. But it is 
unecssary to dwell on the breach of pub- 
lic faith and dereliction of a primary duty 
of Government, which would manifestly 
be implied in preferring the reduction of 


the coin down to the standard of the paper, . 


to the restoration of the paper to the legal 
standard of the coin. 





~ Your Committee therefore, having very 
anxiously and deliberately considered this 
subject, report it to the House as their opi. 
nion, That the system of the circulati 
medium of this country ought to be 
brought back, with as much speed as ig 
compatible with a wise and necessary cam 
tion, to the original principle of cash pay. 
ments at the option of the holder of Bank 
paper. 

Your Committee have understoodthat re. 
medies, or'pulliatives, ofa different nature, 
have been projected ; such as, a compuk 
sory limitation of the amount of Bank ad. 
vances and discounts, during the continu: 
ance of the suspension; or, a compulsory 
limitation during the same period, of therate 
of Bank profits and dividends, by carrying 
the surplus of profits above that rate to the 
public account. But, in the judgment of 
your Committee, such indirect schemes, for 
palliating thepossible evils resulting from 
the suspension of cash payments, would 
prove wholly inadequate for that purpose, 
because the necessary proportion could 
never be adjusted, and if once fixed, might 
aggravate very much the inconveniencies 
of a temporary pressure ; and even if their 
efficacy could be made to appear, they 
would be objectionable as a most hurtful 
and improper interference with the rights 
of commercial property. 

According to the best judgment your 
Committee has been enabled to form, no 
sufficient remedy for the present, or securi> 
ty for the future, can be pointed out, except 
the repeal of the law which suspends the 
cash payments of the Bank of England. 

In effecting so important a change, your 
Committee are of opinion that some diffi: 
culties must be encountered, and that there 
are some contingent dangers to the Bank, 
against which it ought most carefully and 
strongly to be guarded. But all those may 
be effectually provided for, by entrusting 
to the discretion of the Bank itself the 
charge of conducting and completing the 
operation, and by allowing to the Bank so 
ample a period of time for conducting it, 
as will be more than sufficient to effect its 
completion. To the discretion, experience, 
and integrity of tle directors of the Bank, 
your Committee believe that parliament 
may safely entrust the charge of effecting 
that which parliament may in its wisdom 
determine upon asnecessary to be effected; 
and that the directors of that great istitu- 
tion, far from making themselves a-party 
with those who havea temporary interest ia 
spreading alarm, will take a much longer 
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riew of the permanent interests ofthe Bank, 
as indissolubly blended with those of the 
public. The particular mode of gradually 
effecting the resumption of cash payments 
ought therefore, in the opinion of your 
Committee, to be left in a great measure to 
the discretion of the Bank, and parliament 
ought to do little more than to fix, defini- 
tively, the time at which cash payments are 
to become as before compulsory. The 
period allowed ought to be ample, in order 
that the Bank directors may feel their way, 
and. that, having a constant watch upon the 
varying circumstances that ought to guide 
them, and availing themselves only of fa- 
vourable circumstances, they may tread 
back their steps slowly, and may preserve 
both the course of their own affairs as a 
company, and that of public and commer- 
cial credit, not only safe but unembarrassed. 

With this view, your Committee would 
suggest, that the restriction on cash pay- 
ments cannot safely be removed at an 
earlier period than two years from the 
present time; but your Committee are of 
opinion, that early provision ought to be 
made by parliament for terminating, by 
the end of that period, the operation of the 
several statutes which have imposed and 
continued that restriction. 

In suggesting this period of two years, 
your Committee have not over-looked the 
circumstance, that, as the law stands at 
present, the Bank would be compelled to 
pay in cash at the end of six months after 
the ratification of a definitive treaty of 
peace ; so that if peace were to be con- 
cluded within that period, the recommenda- 
tion of your Committee might seem tohave 
the effect of postponing, instead of accele- 
rating the resumption of payments. But 
your Committee are of opinion, that if 
peace were immediately to be ratified, in 
the present state of our circulation it would 
be most hazardous to compel the Bank to 
pay cash in six months, and would be 
found wholly impracticable. Indeed, the 
restoration of peace, by opening new fields 
of commercial enterprise, would multiply 
instead of abridging the demands upon the 
Bank for discount, and would render it pe- 
liarly distressing to the commercial wos\d 
if the Bank were suddenly and materially 
to restrict. their issues. Your Committee 
are therefore of opinion, that even if peace 
should intervene, two years should be 
given to the Bank for, resuming its pay- 
Ments; but that-even if the war should be 
Prolonged, cash payments should be re- 
sumed by the end of that period. 
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Your Committee have not been indif- 

ferent to the consideration of the possible 

occurence of political circumstances, which 

may be thought hereafter to furnish an 

argument in favour of some prolongation 

of the proposed period of resuming cash 

payments, or even in fayour of a new law 

for their temporary restrittion after the 

Bank shall have opened. They are, how- 

ever, far from anticipating anecessity, even 

in any case, of returning to the present 

system. But if occasion for a new mea- 

sure of restriction could be supposed at 

any time to arise, it can in no degree be 

grounded, as your Committee think, on 

any state of the foreign exchanges, (which 

they trust that they have abundantly 

shewn the Bank itself to have the general 

power of controlling,) but on a political 
state of things producing, or likely very 

soon to produce, an alarm at home, leading 

to so indefinite a demand for cash for do- 
mestic uses as it must be impossible for any 

Banking Establishment to provide against. 
A return to the ordinary system of bank- 

ing is, on the very ground of the late ex- 
travagant fall of the exchanges and high 

price of gold, peculiarly requisite. That 
alone can effectually restore general confi- 
dence in the value of the circulating 
medium of the kingdom ; and the serious 
expectation of this event must enforce a 
preparatory reduction of the quantity of 
paper, and allother measures which aceord 
with the true principles of banking. The 
anticipation of the time when the Bank 
will be constrained to open, may also 
be expected to contribute to the improve- 
ment of the exchanges ; whereas a post- 
ponement of this era, so indefinite as that 
of six months after the termination of the 
war, and especially in the event of an 
exchange continuing to fall, (which 
more and more would generally be per- 
ceived to arise from an excess of paper, and 
a consequent depreciation of it) may lead, 
under an unfavourable state of public affairs, 
to such a failure of confidence (and es- 
pecially among foreigners) inthe determin- 
ation of parliament to enforce a return to 
the professed standard of the measure of 
payments, as may serve to precipitate the 
further fall of the exchanges, and lead to 
consequences at once the most discredi- 
table and disastrous. 

Although the details of the best mode 
of returning to cash payments ought to 
be left to the discretion of the Bank of 
England, as already stated, certain pro- 


{ visions would be necessary, under the au- 
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thority of parliament, both for the conve- 
nience of the Bank itself, and for the se- 
curity of the other banking establishments 
in this country and in Ireland. 

Your Committee conceive it may be 
convenient for the Bank to be permitted 
to issue notes under the value of 5l. for 
some little time after it had resumed pay- 
ments in specie. 

It will be convenient also for the char- 
tered Banks of Ireland and Scotland, and 
all the country Banks, that they should 
not be compelled to pay in specie until 
some time after the resumption of pay- 
ments in cash by the Bank of England ; 
but that they should continue for a short 
” period upon their present footing, of being 
liable to pay their own notes on demand 
in Bank of England paper. 





APPENDIX. 


Minutes oF Evipence taken before the 
Select Committee appointed to en- 
quire into the cause of the high price 
of Gold Bullion, and to take into 
consideration the state of the Circu- 
lating Medium, and of the Exchanges 
between Great Britain and foreign 
parts. 


February 22, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Aaron AsHER Gotpsmip, Esq. Partner in 
the House of Mocatta and Goldsmid, 
Bullion Brokers ; called in, and exa- 
mined. 


What is the present price of gold?— 
41. 10s. standard gold; foreign gold coin 
is comparatively higher. 

On what account ?—Being more sale- 
able in foreign countries, on account of 
its being more portable. 

Do you mean it is higher in proportion 
to its intrinsic value ?—Yes. 

On what account?—-Being more sale- 
ablein the state of coin on the continent, 
and of there being more markets for gold 
in coin than in bars. 

What is the difference between the 
price of gold in foreign coin and gold in 
bars?—The present difference between 
Spanish and Portugal gold in coin and 
gold in bars is about 2s. per oz. ; it varies 
considerably with the demands of the dif- 
ferent markets, but generally the price of 
foreign gold coin is higher than bar gold ; 
that is to say, doubloons being now 44. 8s. 
per oz. and Portugal gold 4/. 12s., gold in 
bars would be worth 4/. 12s. whereas the 
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present price is 41. 10s. per oz. Portugal 
gold is about the same fineness ag our 
standard. 

What is the fineness of Spanish gold 
coin?—From 44 to 43 grains worse than 
standard, making about 4s. difference in 
value. 

What is the difference between an 
other foreign gold coin and gold in bar?— 
Those two being the most current articles, 
it would be best to have them as the cri- 
terion. 

What is the fineness of ducats and 
French gold coin?—Dutch ducats better 
6 grains, louis d’ors worse 14 grain, and 
napoleons the same. 

In what degree are these current articles 
of traffic ?—Perhaps: louis d’ors and na- 
poleon d’ors are the most current of the 
three; neither frederick d’ors nor Dutch 
ducats are much seen. 

State the difference between the value 
of these articles in the shape of coin, 
and bullion of the same fineness.—They 
have at present no extrinsic value as coin, 

What do you conceive to be the rea. 
son why Spanish and Portugal coin is 
higher than bar gold at present, and not 
French and Dutch coin? — There is a 
greater variety of markets in the present 
circumstances for Spanish and Portugal 
cointhan for French and Dutch. 

How long has the price of bullion or 
foreign gold coin been what you have 
stated f—The prices fluctuated consider- 
ably in the course of last year, but have 
been unusually high fur about a year and 
half. 

How much have they fluctuated ?—I 
think about 6 or 7s.; never above | or 
2s. higher than they are at present. 

Can you state what tables are the most 
perfect in your judgment?—Those pub- 
lished by Wettenhall are likely to be 
correct; they are made from our reports 
to the person who furnishes him with the 
prices. 

Is that price derived by Wettenhall 
from the information of others, or only 
from your reports to him /—From ours 
alone. 

Are those prices always real - prices 
taken from actual transactions, or are they 
ever only nominal ?—Always the real 
prices. 

In what manner.do you form-a state- 
ment of the price?—There is never but 
one price for gold and silver bullion. 

Can ‘you always buy and sell at the 
prices, or nearly so, which you report? 
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—Wher there is not enough done to con- 
stitute a market, no prices are printed ; 
as will frequently be seen in the list. 

What amount of sales constitute a 
market for that purpose?—No precise 
quantity, but always a quantity of some 
consideration. 

How often are these lists published ?— 
On Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Have not you, in various instances, 
found that you could neither buy nor sel] 
at the prices quoted by you in the lists? 
—Enough was always doing at the time 
of their being printed, or previously to 
that, to constitute a market. 

Have the prices been marked latterly? 
—The price of dollars have, and very 
lately the prices of dollars and doubloons. 

Has the price of gold in bar been 
quoted lately ‘—I am not certain. 

Why has it not ?—Because the trans- 
actions in bar gold can only be made at 
stated times. It is necessary, previously 
to the permission from Government to 
export gold in bars, that the proprietors 
should swear, before the court of alder- 
men, that it is melted from foreign coin ; 
and it is consequently only at the period 
of that court’s assembling that any con- 
siderable quantity of bar gold can be 
bought or sold. 

Is not the court of aldermen open every 
week at least for that purpose ?—The 
time of its meeting in sufficient numbers 
is, I believe, uncertain. 

Is that the only reason why the price 
of gold in bars has not been quoted latter- 
ly in the list ?—Yes. 

During the period that the price of gold 
in bars has not been quoted latterly, has 
there or not been enough to constitute a 
market?—I should think not. 

In how long a period ?—-About 5 weeks 
or longer; but if the prices of any de- 
scription of gold were quoted, it nearly 
answers the same purpose as if the prices 
of other descriptions of gold were quoted. 

Has there been during the same period 
gold enough in the market to answer the 
demand ?—We endeavour to regulate the 
ptice so as to proportion the demand to 
the supply. 

Have the sales of gold been for some 
time past considerable ?—Yes, certainly. 

Can you specify the extent for the last 
15 months? —I cannot from memory.. 

Can you furnish that information by re- 
ferring to the account of sales ?—Such in- 
formation can be procured from the books 
of the bullion office in the bank; all 
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our sales are through the medium of that 
office. 

Have you not frequently transactions 
both of purchase and sale with the indi- 
viduals, in which the Bank is not con- 
cerned ?—There are many transactions in 
which-the Bank is not concerned; but 
they are all inserted in a book in the bul- 
lion office. : 

For what reason are they so inserted? 
—I believe that they have been so since 
the establishment of the Bank. 

Was it in order that the Bank might 
be apprized of the transactions, and re- 
gulate their proceedings accordingly ?— 
Possibly. 

State in detail] the mode in which such 
a transaction is made with an individual. 
—The bullion is received from one indi- 
vidual and delivered to another at the 
price fixed by us; and the whole of the 
transaction is recorded in the books of the 
bullion office in the Bank, with the names 
of the parties, the amount sold, and the 
price. 

Is not every quantity of bar gold, which 
by your intervention f eecr from one in- 
dividual to another, deposited for some 
time in the Bank, and assayed there ?— 
¥es. 

Have you not, in certain cases, bought 
and sold-gold without the intervention of 
the bullion office in the Bank at all ?— 
None. 

Can you state about what quantity of 
gold you have bought and sold for the 
last 15 months, and particularly during 
the latter part of them ?—lI cannot from 
memory ; I could state it to the Commit- 
tee from my books, or it might be ob- 
tained by reference to the bullion office in 
the bank. 

During that period has the quantity been 
greater than usual ?—Yes; during the 
last 15 months, greater than on an average 
of years, though some years ago a much 
greater quantity was imported than has 
lately been exported. 

Have your sales during the period in 
question, been confined to individuals, or 
has the Bank been a purchaser ?—Indive 
duals have been the purchasers of large 
quantities of gold at the present high price. 

Are there any other brokersin the same 
line besides your house ?—Our house has 
been solely employed since the year 1694, 
at the establishment of the Bank. 

- Are there any other dealers in gold but 
yours ?—I apprehend none ofconsiderable 
amount. aS 2% 
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Are there others recorded in the Bullion 
Office in the bank like yours ?—None. 


What is the rate of brokerage ?>—One 
eighth per cent. to each party, 


If the other transactions in the sale of | 


gold were considerable, do you consider 
that the Bank could procure information 
of those in order to regulate their proceed- 
ings in the manner spoken of in a former 
answer ?—They are not considerable ; but 
what the Bank would do in case they were 
considerable I cannot tell. 

Dothose other transactions contribute to 
form the price ? I think not at all. 

From whom in general do you receive 
the gold which you sell?—I think that 
during the last year the chief imports have 
been from the West Indies, principally in 
doubloons. 

Do you receive them from the West-In- 
dia merchants '—Yes. 

Are they not principally Jamaica mer- 
chants ?-—Yes. 

From what other quarters have you re- 
ceived any material quantity of gold in the 
last 15 months ? —From bullion retail 
dealers in this country, who collect them 
in small quantities and sell them to us in 
the wholesale. 

Has much been received from the con- 
tinent of Europe ?—I believe none: I judge 
so by nocontinental merchants being sellers 
to us. 

Within the period in question what quan- 
tity of gold coin from European Mints 
have you received ?—I cannot distin- 
guish, the marks of many coins being the 
same. 

Can you account for the large importa- 
tion of gold coin from the West Indies ?— 
In consequence of the price of gold being 
so high here, it is more advantageous to 
make the return in bullion than in bills. 

Can you state the whole charge of trans- 
mitting gold bullion from Jamaica here, 
including freight, insurance, &c. ?—Not 
accurately. 

Has there been any importation of gold 
from the United States of America within 
the period of 15 months we have been 
speaking of ?—I believe none. 

In saying that no gold has come from 
the continent of Europe, do you mean to 
say none has come from Portugal or Spain ? 
—I omitted to mention that some French 
gold and Portugal gold has been imported 
from Portugal, : 

Was that to any considerable amount ? 
—I think comparatively not. 

Has any quantity come from the Brazils? 
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—Gold has lately been sent over to the 
Brazils. 

Has not silver also been sent over? 
Yes, 

Was not the Brazils some years ago a 
considerable source from whence we deriy. 
ed our gold ?—It was not directly but, 
through Lisbon. 

Whatis the cause of this change ?—The 
balance of trade being inverted. — 

Is there no other cause of this change 
but the balance of trade having been in. 
verted ?—I judge not. 

Supposing a loan to be made here for 
the court of Brazil, and that loan was re- 
mitted to the Brazils, would it not pro- 
duce the effect to which you before allud- 
ed ?—If remitted in gold, it would remedy 
the balance to the amount of the sum sent, 

Do you know whether in point of fact 
gold has been remitted from this country 
to the Brazils on account of a loan? 
When I said the balance of trade was in 
verted, I spoke of the general balance, 
unable to distinguish between the opera- 
tions of government and the transactions 
of individuals. 

How long is it since the change first 
took place of gold being sent from this 
country to the Brazils, instead of our re- 
ceiving it from thence ?—TI cannot state 
accurately ; but I do not believe that the 
operation of the Brazilian merchants baye 
had any very important effect upon the 
price of gold : I will endeavour to ascer- 
tain for the information of the Committee 
the date of that change. 

Are you in the habit of selling bullion 
which has been melted down from the 
light coin of this country ?—We have not 
sold any such lately ; and we never sell 
any gold in bars for exportation, unless 
melted in the presence of two witnesses, 
and sworn off before the court of aldermen, 

What becomes of the bar gold produced 
from the light coin ?—I am not aware of 
any being melted at present. 

In the answer before the last, do you 
inean to say, that what is imported in bars 
is also melted down in this country ?-—- 
Almost always, if purchasers are not con- 
tented withthe manner of melting in fo- 
reign countries. 

Do you get gold from Africa ?—Not in 
considerable quantities : I beg to state in 
ing that we cannot ascertain always 

rom what source the gold comes, as the 
bullion dealers collect it in small quantities 
before they bring it to us. 

Have you reason to know whether any 
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light guineas are melted down ?—No ; but 
an account of the source of the gold in bars, 
might be obtained of the bank melters. 

Does the bank still refuse light guineas ? 
| believe they do. 

Does that refusal throw more gold into 
the ballion market ?—I don’t think lately 
it has had any material effect. 
¢ Do you consider your house as having a 
considerable control over the bullion 
market, so as to fix the price ? Not so as 
jo raise or depress it above or below its 
natural level. 

Are there any other gold melters, be- 
sides those who melt for the Bank ?— 
There are. 

Within the period of fifteen months 
which has been spoken of, has any bar 
gold been in the market ?—Yes. 

From what source was that derived ; 
was it from coin of this country or foreign 
coin?—From foreign coin and gold in 
barsand dust imported from other coun- 
tries. 

If gold in the shape of foreign coin is 
of more value than according to its in- 
trinsic value, what is the reason of any 
being melted into bars ?>—Because foreign 
gold coin is frequently imported here 
when it is not fit for circulation ; and fre- 
quently small quantities of different de- 
scriptions, to which my former observa- 
tions are not applicable. 


At the present price of bullion, how 


much must be paid in Bank of England 
notes for a bar of gold in weight and fine- 
ness equal to 100 guineas sterling ?>—No 
distinction is taken whether the payment 
is made in bank netes or coin; in sterling 
money the calculation is easily made ; in 
the proportion of 3/. 17s. 104d to 4]. 10s. 

Do you apprehend that the political 
atate of Spain and Portugal has contributed 
towards bringing South American gold to 
England through the West India islands ? 
~I think it net improbable. 

Do you or any of your partners deal in 
thearticles you sell ;—Certainly not. 


February 23, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Aaron Asner Gotpsmip, Esq. again call- 
ed in and examined. 


You have stated yesterday, that Spanish 
‘and Portugal coin have at present an ex- 
tvmsic value as coin, but that the ‘same is 
nottrue at present of French or Dutch 
gold'coin : If it be true that gold remit- 
tances are now made to France for the 
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purchase of corn, from what cause does it 
arise that a similar agio upon French gold 
coin does not exist ?—~Perhaps from the 
market being more limited, and the com- 
petition being consequently ‘less. 

But even upon the supposition that no 
competition existed, ought not a premium 


| upon French gold, equal at least to the ex- 


pence of the coinage, to exist >I should 
think so. 

But at this moment no such agio does 
exist >—No. 

Explain what you mean by the compe- 
tition being less.—When there have lately 
been transactions in French gold, they 
have generally been less than the occa- 
sional transactions in gold, in bars, and 
consequently the competition of merchants 
who have extensive dealings has been less ; 
transactions in large quantities have fre- 
quently, under the present circumstances, 
more the effect of raising than of depress- 
ing the price. Ps. 

State to what description of. persons 
your sales of gold are generally made.— 
Latterly the most considerable sales of 
gold have been made to Dutchand French 
merchants. 

Do you mean both of gold in bars 
and gold in coin?—Ofail descriptions of 
gold. 

Can you state whether these purchases 
have been made by them, and with a 
view to exportation?—Yes ; they have 
been made with a view to export. 

‘Have you reason to know that all or 
nearly all the gold so sold to them has 
been exported ?-—Yes. 

What quantity of gold have you sold 
for home consumption?—A very incon- 
siderable quantity of gold in proportion to 
the whole amount. 

Can you state what proportion ?—TI can- 
not precisely; but it is very inconsider- 
able. 

What proportion does it bear to gold 
sold for home consumption in former 
years ?—Perhaps about the same. 

Is the gold which is sold for home con- 
sumption sold to those who themselves 
make use of it?—-Yes; or those who 
sell it by retail to others. 

Is it seldom or mever the practice to 
purchase gold as a speculation, and retain 
it- with a view to be sold at home ata 
higher price ?—Seldom or never. 

Is it all sold for ready money ?—Yes. 

Are you acquainted with the means 
which are taken'for the exportation of 
gold to foreign countries ?>—No. 
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Do you comprehend that it goes in large 
quantities as an article of merchandize, or 
insmall sums ?—Ithink the merchants find 
it necessary to use great caution to procure 
its ingress to the continent. 

Are the sales of gold which you make, 
generally made in large quantities to indi- 
viduals?—There are several individuals 
who purchase. 

What may be the common amount of a 
sale to an individual ?—The amount varies 
considerably. 

State the larger and smaller.—Perhaps 
from a hundred ounces to five thousand 
ounces. 

Could you state the quantity sold in the 
last month?—I cannot; but I do not 
think the sales have been so considerable 
as they were a few months ago. 

State the largest for any month re- 
cently, as near as you can recollect.— 
Perhaps 30 or 40,000, or perhaps 50,0002. 
sterling or more in a month; perhaps 
80,000/. or more in one month. 

What month are you particularly al- 
ludingto ?—Perhaps 4, 5 or 6 months ago, 
and therefore I speak so vaguely upon 
the subject,: the price of gold began to 
advance rapidly since the last eighteen 
months. 

Do you know of your own knowledge, 
or from any unquestionable authority, 
what may be the expence, including in- 
surance, of transporting gold to any neigh- 
bouring ports of the continent ?—I do not 
know precisely; but I do not believe 
that they considerably exceed the ex- 
pences of former times. 

Do you mean the expences of former 
times of peace or of war?—Of former 
times of war. 

Can you state what is the difference 
between war and peace in that respect, 
how much per cent.?—I cannot. 

You do not know the rate of insurance ? 
—I believe it is about three guineas. 

Is that the whole expence, excepting 
freight ?—I know of no other expence. 

Do you know what the freight is ?— 
Ido not; I believe there is no specific 
freight. 

Can you state whether the consumers of 
gold obtain that article in considerable 
quantities from any other sources than 
your ownsales?—I cannot with any de- 
gree of certainty. 

Do you know inwhat manner the gold- 
smiths in the country are supplied ?—I 
believe from the refiners in town, but I 
am not certain. 








Can you state at all what proportion of 
the gold you sell may be for home cop. 
sumption ?—I cannot. 

Is it less than a tenth ?—It is less than 
a twentieth, but I cannot state precisely 
the amount. 

Is not all the gold produced by melting 
the light coin used up by the refiners}. 
It cannot be exported. ae 

Are you not subject to some deception 
in thatrespect; may not it be melted and 
offered to you?—I have stated, that pre. 
viously to its being exported it is to be 
sworn off before the court of aldermen that 
it hasbeen melted from foreign coin or fo. 
reign gold in bars. 

Are the merchants to whom you sell, 
merchants particularly devoted. to that 
trade >—There are no merchants solely 
devoted to the bullion trade. 

Are there not some who follow that 
trade much more than others ?—Yes. 

Have they been accustomed long to fol- 
low that particular trade, or has the trade 
fallen into new hands ?—TIt has fallen 
into several new hands. 

What description of new hands; per- 
sons of greater or less consequence ?— 
Generally speaking, persons of about the 
same standing. 

Equally old houses ?>—Yes ; persons of 
about the same standing and credit, gene- 
rally speaking. 

Are they both import and export mer- 
chants ?—I believe they are. 

Can you state any particular articles in 
return for which gold has been sent 
abroad ?——-One particular object came 
under my observation, which was, the 
importation of corn from France and Flan- 
ders; but I have no doubt that there 
were many other objects. : 

Do you understand that when gold is 
sent abroad, it generally accompanies any 
other particular articles of export, or Be 
nerally brings back any. articles of import 
more preferable to others?—No, I believe 
it does not. 

You have stated, that the expence of 
introducing gold now to the continent 
you think to be nearly the same as during 
any other period of war ?—I do not believe 
I have stated the expence of introducing 
it to the continent, for of that I am not 
aware. 

When you stated the expence of trans- 
porting gold to the continent being not 
much more at present than in former 
times, did you mean to include the whole 
expence of getting it into the continent 
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and delivering it to a foreign consignee ? 
—No, I am not acquainted with the 
amount of that expence; what I stated 
before was only the expence of carryitig 
it to the foreign shore. 

Are youaware that it is liable to con- 
fiscation, as a commodity coming from 
England ?—I believe that all commodities 
coming from England, are liable to con- 
fiscation. 

Can youthen estimate the value ofsuch 
a risk ?—I do not believe that in an article 
fike gold it is by any means considerable ; 
for I believe that at a trifling premium it 
can be insured into the hands of the con- 
signee. 

Do you know the amount of that pre- 
mium ?—I do not ; -but I have understocd 
it tobe inconsiderable. 

Could you procure an insurance to be 
effected, for example, from London to 
Hamburgh or from London to Amsterdam, 
including the risk of safe delivery into the 
hands of the consignee, at 10 guineas per 
cent. ?—I do not know the precise amount 
of the premium, but I have no doubt 
jt could be done for very considerably 
less. 

Can you state what the premium upon 
such a risk would be?—I cannot state 
precisely. 

Can you state the freight?—I cannot; 
when I say that the insurance would pro- 
bably not exceed three percent. I am 
only speaking under present circum- 
stances; thatsince the report of the incor- 
poration of Holland, the risk is probably 
considered as increased. 

You have stated, that it has come to 

our knowledge that gold has been sent 
to Flanders and to France for the purpose 
of purchasing corn ?—Yes, it has. 

What means have you had to obtain 
that information ?—By the information of 
some of the purchasers of bullion. 

Is it a common practice for the pur- 
chasers of bullion to inform you for what 
purpose it isto be applied ?—I do not 
speak of the common practice, but I state 
this as one particular instance. 

Are the Committee to understand that 
youin this respect speak only of a par- 
ticular instance >I speak of some reasons 
for the exportation of bullion having come 
to my knowledge on this occasion, which 
may not always be the case. 

You have stated, that it has come 
within your knowledge that gold has been 
sent to France and to Flanders in payment 
of grain; has it come within your know- 
YOL, XVil.—=Appendizx. 
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ledge that gold has been sent-to any other 
parts: of the continent of Europe ?— 
To several other parts of the continent ; 
to Holland particularly, and some small 
part to Spain; perhaps to Hamburgh. 

Whether you can form an opinion of 
the proportions of the gold which has been 
sent to the places on the continent that 
you have mentioned ?—I think that Hol- 
land is the place to which by far the 
greatest quantity of gold has been sent. 

What proportion does that bear to the 
gold which has been sent to France ?—I 
cannot state the precise proportion, but I 
think that considerably more gold has 
been sent to Holland than to France. 

Was it double the quantity ?—I cannot 
specify. 

Can you mention the proportions of 
gold which have been sent to Amsterdam 
and to Hamburgh?—No, I cannot; the 
same merchants frequently trading to’both 
places, it is not in my power accurately to 
ascertain. 


Whether you believe that any part of 


the gold which has been sent to Holland 
and to France, has been sent in payment 
for any articles brought into this country 
from places in the Baltic ?—I do not 
know. 

Do you know whether any gold has 
been sent to Denmark, to Prussia, or to 
Russia ?—I do not, but I think that the 
greatest mart for gold on the continent, as 
I said befare, is Holland. 

Do you know that there was any extra 
demand for gold in consequence of the 
Expedition to Walcheren? —I do not 
think that there was, as far as my recol- 
lection serves. 

Have you any opinion of the quantity 
of gold which was taken out of the coun- 
trv, in consequence of the Expedition to 
Walcheren ?—I do not think that it was 
considerable. 

Do you know the value of the grain 
that has been imported of late from France 
into this country ?—I do not. j 

Whether the amount of gold sent to 
France in payment for grain was very 
considerable, as far as comes within your 
own knowledge ?—TI do not know. 

Have you any reason to know whether 
any considerable quantity of the coin of 
this roars may have been melted for the 
purposes of exportation ?—I know nothing 
of the kind. 

Or have been exported?—I know no- 
thing of it, except from reports in the 
newspapers. 

(S) 
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You have said, there are a variety of 
new markets for gold; since what time? 
—I said not new markets, but new pur- 
chasers. 

Do not youconceive that gold of a value 
greater than 500,000/, has been exported 
within the course of the last 12 months ? 
—I cannot speak precisely with respect 
to amounts, but I think it has exceeded 
that. 

Do not you conceive that the export of 
gold exceeded a million of money in value 
during the last 12 months?—I do not 
think so. 

Have you at any time drawn a calcu- 
lation between the quantity which has 
been imported and received by you as 
imported, and the quantity exported by 
you within the last 12 months ‘—I have 
not. 

Could you in as far as you are able to 
ascertain the sources of the gold which 
you receive, and the application of the 
gold which you sell, be enabled to form 
such acomparison ?—-Much time might be 
occupied in the attempt, and I am not cer- 
tain whether it could be done with any 
degree of accuracy. 

Do you conceive that the quantity of 
gold exported does considerably exceed 
that which has been imported in the last 
12 months ?—I should not conjecture that 
it does, it is really impossible to say; it 
does not always come immediately into 
our possession from the person who im- 


ported it. 
Has the quantity of gold sent to Spain 
been seaics New ?—I think not. 


Has there been any sent up the Medi- 
terranean ?—Not in considerable quan- 
tities. 

Or to the East Indies ?—No. 

You have stated, that you know cir- 
cumstances of gold having been sent to 
France and Flanders for the purchase of 
grain; do you know of any circumstances 
where gold exported has been exclusively 
so applied ?-—I cannot say that it has been 
exclusively so. 

Do you know of any case in which it 
has in any degree been applied to the 
purchase of grain ?—I cannot speak to the 
amount, 

Does it happen to be in the course of 
your experience, to know in general for 
what purposes gold is to be applied which 
passes through your hands ?-—I only spoke 
of particular instances. 

Then you do not mean to state that it 
is the practice to send gold to the conti- 
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nent for the purchase of any specific com. 
modities ?—Certainly I do not. 

Do you know if, during the -last two 
years, the exports of gold have exceeded 
the imports in a greater proportion:than 
in former years ?—I cannot say ; it isim. 
possible for me to form an estimate of the 
imports. 

You have sajd, it is necessary to take 
great precaution to procure the ingress of 
gold. into the continent ?—TI said, I be. 
lieve, that some precautions are necessary, 

Is there any other difficulty than that 
arising from the decrees of Buonaparté }— 
I should suppose those decrees to consti- 
tute the difliculty. ve 

As it is not the usual practice for per. 
sons buying gold to inform ye as to the 
purposes to which that gold will be ap. 
plied, do you infer from such information 
having been given you on a recent occa 
sion as to the purchase of grain, that the 
purchase of grain must have been to an 
unusual amount? —I see no reason to 
draw that conclusion. 

From what you have stated about the 
exportation of specie to the continent for 
corn, I understand you to have confined 
yourself to gold ?=I have. 

From what data is it that you have been 
led to observe this exportation of gold for 
corn?—I have not stated that the case 
was generally so; I have only spoke of 
one or two instances that came under my 
observation. 

How late are those ?>—I think about $ 
or 4 months ago. 

Were those instances numerous enough 
to induce you to believe that there was 
any considerable exportation of gold for 
the purchase of corn ?—-The instances that 
came under my observation were not suf- 
ficiently numerous. 

Within your experience, do you re- 
member any former period at which your 
attention was called to a similar circum- 
stance, of gold being exported for corn? 
—No, I do not. 

Were those persons from whom you re- 
ceived information that the gold they pur- 
chased from you was to be sent out for 
corn, dealers in corn ?—In one instance 
they were. 

Can you form any guess, what propor- 
tion the corn imported lately, bore to. the 
other commodities for which gold was ex- 
ported ?—-I cannot. | ‘ 

Do you know whether any gold was 
sent to Holland for corn ?—I have al- 
ready said I do not know the purposes for 





‘which gold was sent to Holland. 
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You have stated, that all descriptions of 
gold had been bought from you with a 
view to exportation, and that almost all 
the gold that you have sold lately was to 
be exported ?>—Yes. 

How much of that gold do you con- 
ceive to have been of the description of 
foreign gold, or of gold from the coin of 
this country ?—We are careful not to sell 
any gold for exportation which is not either 
in foreign coin or in bars, sworn off before 
the court of aldermen, as I have already 
stated. 

Do you know whether it is the exporter 
himself who swears to the description of 

old before the court of aldermen ?—It is 
the seller. 

Is it part of his affidavit that he is the 
owner ?>—Yes, it is. 

As far as you know from your own 
transactions, is the exportation of gold in 
few hands, or divided among many ?—It 
certainly isnot divided into so many hands 
as the market for silver bullion. 

Can you state nearly the number of the 
class of persons who have dealings of that 
sort with you ?—There are perhaps from 
10 to 20 merchants who have lately been 
chiefly exporters ; about 20. 

As far as you know, is it generally the 
same persons that purchase from you who 
export, or are there any middle dealers 
between you and the exporters ?’—We 
sell directly to persons who export. 

Have you any knowledge of the quan- 
tity of gold, purchased through your 
means, that goes into the country or to 
the outports ?—I have not. 

Can you state any information or opi- 
nion to the Committee, of the probable 
amount of the illicit exportation of gold? 
—I have no means whatever. 

Have you any knowledge oi instances 
of gold being seized when about to be ex- 
ported ?—I believe that there was one in- 
stance of gold being about to be exported 
without a regular licence, but whether the 
objection was in form or an endeavour to 
evade it altogether, I don’t know. 

Was that to any considerable amount ? 
—I believe it was to some considerable 
amount, . 

Can you give the Committee any in- 
formation as to what amount of gold may 
have been carried out of this country by 
the masters of neutral ‘and other foreign 
ships ?—I have no means of knowing the 
ships by which it is conveyed. 

you happen to know whether any 
of those who purchase gold from you, 
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supply the masters of such vessels ?—I do’ 
not. 

Do you know whether there has been 
any export of gold to other parts of 
America, north or south, than to the 
Brazils ?—I do not; I do not believe that 
there has. 

Do you know any instance of gold hav- 
ing been seized, on its arrival in France 
or Holland?—I do not; I believe it is 
on account of its greater facility of access 
that gold is preferred as an article of ex- 
port. 

Do you know of any gold having been 
exported to the Brazils >—It has been fre- 
quently bought by merchants trading to 
the Brazils, for the purpose of exporting 
to the Brazils. 

Can you put the Committce in posses- 
sion of any information with regard to 
the quantity of gold which formerly was 
sent from the Brazils to Portugal >—No; 
but considerable quantities were formerly 
sent from Lisbon to this country, and [ 
suppose, as I said yesterday, that they 
came from the Brazils. 

Are you able to state about what quan- 
tity annually used to come from Lisbon 
to this country ?—I cannot. 

Had you ever had any information 
from the Brazil merchants, that they 
bought it, to send to the Brazils?—Yes, 
repeatedly. — 

Have you remarked, that as the quan- 
tity of bank notes has increased, gold has 
got proportionably dearer ?—Not per- 
ceiving that the increase or decrease of 
bank notes has any connexion with, or in- 
fluence upon, the price of gold, we have 
paid no attention to that subject. 

You have stated, that an unfavourable 
exchange takes money out of the country 
at present?—Yes; and that there are 
other circumstances. 

You have already stated the difference 
between gold which is our standard, and 
bank paper, to be as between 3/. 17s. 103d. 
to 4/. 10s. or nearly 16 per cent.: if a 
person therefore at Hamburgh sends overa 
bill for a hundred guineas, how is it paid? 
—I stated that the difference between the 
market and the Mint price was about 16 
per cent. but I did not inake any distinc- 
tion between Bank paper and the coin; 
the bill can be paid either by the export- 
ation of gold and silver or other com- 
modities, or the purchase of a bill here. 

The simple question I ask is this; iff 
take a bill from Hamburgh, drawn upon 
London for a hundred guineas, in what 
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does the acceptor pay me?—It is in his 
power to pay either in coin or in Bank 
notes, or in any other commodity which 
you conceive to be of an adequate value. 
In point of fact what can I demand of 
him ?—lI suppose that Bank notes are a 
~Jegal tender. 

. This being paid in paper, what must I 


do to get gold for the further traffic of my. 


correspondent ?—If it is your design to 
export gold, you certainly must purchase 
it either in foreign coin or in gold in, bars 
melted from foreign coin, or foreign bars 
of gold. 

f with a hundred English guineas at 
Hamburgh you wish to purchase a bill 
upon London, what sterling amount would 
you consider yourself entitled to have 
that bill for at present?—It is necessary to 

alculate the rate of exchange between 
his country and Hamburgh before I can 
answer that question. 

If then, in the first instance, he could 
receive gold, would he not give 16 per 
cent. more in exchange ?—He certainly 
would if he could receive gold with the 
liberty to export it. 

_ So that if Bank paper and gold ex- 
changed even, the currency to the fo- 
reigner would be 16 per cent. better, 
would it not?—If a person were at li- 
berty to export English gold, he cer- 
tainly would get 16 per cent. more than 
if he exported foreign gold. 


February 24, 1810. 
Francts Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


SamuEL Tuomas Binns, Esq. called in, 
and examined. 


What are you ?—I belong to the house 
of William and Jacob Wood, successors 
to Messrs. Binns and Wood; I am not a 
partner in the house, but manage the con- 
cerns of it for the representatives of Wil- 
liam and Jacob Wood. 

. What is the particular line of dealings 
of that house ?—In all kinds of bullion. 

Do you deal in the import and export 
of bullion?—We do not export bullion, 
nor import it, ’ 

Describe generally the particular na- 
ture of your trade.—People bring bullion 
to our house for sale, and some come to 
buy; when we have any quantity of 
foreign coin we apply to the brokers, who 
sell it for us, 

You purchase foreign coin and builion 
on your own account, to sell to those who 
come to you to, purchase, but. are not 
merely intermediate brokers between the 
purchaser and seller ?—No, 
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Are the sales of the house considerable 
in the course of a year ?——Not very con. 
siderable. 

Does the business of the house 
you acquainted in any considerable de. 
gree with the general state of the bullion 
trade ?—No; full weight coins we sell ag 
we receive, but light coin we melt into 
bars. 

Do you speak of foreign coins only ?— 
At present. 

How do you fix the price at which you 
buy ?—There is always a market price 
for coins of every description. 

How do you judge what is the market 
price ?—We enquire of the brokers, 

What brokers? —Mocatta and Gold. 
smid. 

It is their judgment alone you take as 
to the price?—Their price is what we 
sell at; their price rules our price com- 
pletely. 

Do you buy British coin? —Light coins; 
a few, not many. 

Are there many other persons in the 
same line with yourself ?—There are se- 
veral others I believe, but I am not ‘ac. 
quainted with them. 

Have you bought any British coins 
lately ?-—Some few, not many. 

Do you know of any full weight British 
coin having been sold lately >No. 

From whom do you usually buy gold? 
—When any person brings gold to ony 
house we buy it, but we know not of 
whom. 

Do you mean, that they are strangers 
who bring it?—In general. 

Do they bring it in bars, or in foreign 
coin?—In general in coin, some few bars, 

Is it very much the same persons who 
come to you with foreign coins and bars 
to sell?—There are many persons who 
come, who we know not from one time to 
another. 

How is it ascertained by you, that that 
which is brought in bars has not been 
melted from English coin ?—I, know not 
any -means of ascertaining it, 

Do you know most of the persons who 
bring gold of that description ?—We do 
not. 

To whom do you sell that gold ?-To 
various persons. 

Do you know the buyers ?-—Yes. 

Do you always know the buyers ?-+ 
Their persons, but. not their names at all 
times. 

Nor their residences ?-—No. 

What descriptions of persons are they 
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in general ; merchants ?—Button-makers 
and china-dealers or persons employed in 
ding china, and jewellers. 
You suppose that gold to be used in 
home manufacture ?—Yes. 
Those are the chief purchasers from 
ou ?—Yes, they are. 


_ Do you assay the gold which is brought | 


to you?—Yes. 
~ You always assay it yourself ?—Yes, any 
quantity. 

Is it by assaying you know from what 
it is produced ?——No, we cannot tell from 
what it is produced. 

Have you no means of judging from 
what a gold bar brought to you has been 
produced i—I have not ;- I should observe, 
i have been something short of fifteen 
months in the business, and am not very 
well acquainted with it. 

Is there any person in the house more 
acquainted with it than yourself ?—No, 
there is only a lad of fifteen years of age. 

. Do you know the price of gold in the 
standard bar now?—I believe the last 
price of standard gold is 90s, per ounce. 

The price of Portugal coin ?}—Ninety- 
two shillings per ounce. Gold for expor- 
tation commands a higher price than that 
which cannot be sworn off, 

How much higher?—That is uncer- 
tain, it depends upon the state of the 
market, what quantity there is. 

What is the difference at present ?>—As 
nearly as I can tell, about 3s. an ounce. 

When you speak of 90s. as the present 
price, you speak of the price as that of 
gold which cannot be sworn off?—That 
can be sworn off. 

Do you speak of that as gold in bars ?— 
Gold in bars is the only gold that is stan- 
dard gold, except I believe Portugal ; and 
that gold, I should observe, is not always 
standard, but. the price is always spoken 
of as the standard ounce. 

How do you distinguish gold in bar 
that may be sworn off, from gold that may 
not ?—By melting it from coins. 

If gold is brought to you in the shape 
of bar, how do you judge whether it may 
be sworn offor not ?—Unless it is foreign 
bars we cannot tell; there are some few 
bars come from Portugal, and some. few 
from the East Indies. 

Ifbars of gold are brought to you which 
you cannot say are foreign bars, and 
which are standard; may they or may 
they not be sworn off 1—They cannot be 
sworn off, unless we know that they are 


agtually produced from foreign gold. 
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Do you give the same for light guineas 
which you do for other standard gold ?— 
I make a difference of about three-pence 


-an ounce less for light guineas than for 


bars. 

For bars that can be sworn off?—No, 
for home consumption, 

Supposing the price at present to be 
90s. what should you suppose the price in 
proportion for light guineas ?—To-day I 
should give about 85s. 6d. per ounce, per 
haps 85s. 9d. 

What is the reason for that difference 
of 3 pence ?—The expence of melting. 

What per ounce would you give to-day 


for standard gold that may be. exported ? 


—Under the uncertainty of time when it 
may be exported, I cannot take upon me 
to say what I would give. 

What is the last market price for gold 
that may be exported ‘—Ninety shillings, 
I believe. 

What is the last market price of gold 
in bar that may not be exported ?—About 
36s. 

What was the last price you gave for 
light guineas ?—To the best of my recol- 
lection about 85s. 9d. 

Have you made any large purchase or 
sales at those prices.?——No. 

Is the price rising or falling ?—I believe 
it to be pretty steady. 

Since when ?—I do not know of any 
alteration within the last two or three 
weeks. 

Has it been higher within the last six 
months ?—I believe not. 

Have you any means of judging whe- 
ther it is likely to rise or fall?—No, I 
have not. 

Has it been higher within this twelve- 
month ?—I believe not. 

Has it not been 4/, 12s. within the last 
twelve or fifteen months?--Not to my 
knowledge. 

Are your dealings in gold to any con- 
siderable amount in the course of the 
year ?—-Not very considerable; chiefly 
in foreign coins. 

Have you had any means.of informing 
yourself whether there has been any re- 
markable export or import within the last 
year ?—I have not. 

Your house does not act for the Bank 
in any way.?—No, it. does.not. 

Is there any entry made at any office 
at the Bank of any dealings you have in 
gold or silver ?——All gold. or siiver sold by 
the brokers is entered atthe Bank. . 





Are your. dealings. through the inter- 
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vention of a broker?—In general ; not 
always. 

Is there any other foreign broker, ex- 
cept Mr. Goldsmid ?—I believe not. 

In what part of your dealings do you 
employ a broker ?—-When we sell, we 
buy without a broker. 

You buy in small quantities, and sell in 
large ?—Yes. 

What class of people bring light 
guineas to you, the shopkeepers, or the 
banker, or the country bankers, or what 
class of people ?—I cannot say. 

Do they come to you, or you go to 
them ?—They cometo me. 

You weigh the light guineas brought 
to you ?—Yes. 

How much are they deficient ?-—-Some 
half a grain or a grain ; some are deficient 
six grains: when we weigh light guineas, 
we do not attend to how much they want, 
but to ascertain whether they are current 
or not ; then we weigh them all together. 

Does not a practice prevail either of 
sweating down heavy guineas, or doing 
something to them to make them light, to 
bring them within the weight to admit of 
their being melted down ?—Not to my 
knowledge. 

You do not know of:such a thing being 
done ?—No. 

What is the expense of melting down? 
—Very inconsiderable. 

Is the process very easy ?-—Yes, I be- 
lieve it is. els 

What is the expense of providing the 
means of melting them down ?—With 
that I am not acquainted ; a place is ob- 
liged to be built on purpose. 

Would the heat of a common fire melt 
them down ?—No, I believe not. 

Is not the coin which you melt down as 
light gold, sold tothe goldsmiths, and 
employed in articles of manufacture ?— 
Yes. 

About what amount of light guineas 
have you bought within the course of the 
last year ?—I should imagine from 1,000 
to 2,000 guineas. 

During the whole course of the last 

ear ?—Yes. 

Which have been melted ?>—Yes, they 
have. 

Are there any other dealers in the same 
line with your house?—There are se- 
veral other houses in the same line. 

How many ?—I do not know. 

Do you know of any persons who make 
it their business to collect light guineas, to 
bring them to you or to other dealers in 
the same way e=No. 
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In what sums are light guineas brought 
to you ?>—IJn small sums. 

Of one or two guineas, or how much. 
more ?—Perhaps ten or fifteen. 

What class of persons generally bring: 
light guineas to you ?—I do not enquire 
who people are. 

You never take them from persons you 
do not know ?—TI have taken them from: 
persons I never saw before. 

Generally speaking, who are the per- 
sons who come to you with light guineas? 
—I do not know. 

Are they in your opinion persons who 
wish to make more money of them than 
twenty one shillings ?—Not to my know.’ 
ledge ; I do not know their intention. 

In point of fact, they do make more? 
—Yes, they do. 

The average you give for a guinea is 
about twenty three shillings, is it not ?— 
No, I believe not quite so much. 

Is there any fixed price you give for a 
single guinea?—It is according to the 
weight. 

Supposing it to be just under the 
weight, have you any regulated price ?— 
No, we calculate by the weight. 

Does not a light guinea when offered to 
you, produce more to the person offering 
itthan a guinea in paper ?—Yes, it does. 

Are the small gold coins brought to you 
in the same way ?—No. 

No half-guineas ?>—No. 

Have you had any recent instance of 
purchasing a light guinea for less than 
twenty one shillings ?—I do not recollect 
any. 
What do dealers in your line consider 
as a fair difference between their pur- 
chases and their sales?—From a half to 
one per cent, according to the state of 
the market. 

Is your bullion coin deposited in your 
own warehouse, or at the Bank?—-In our 
own warehouse. 

Can you state what may be the average 
weight of acertain quantity of our gold 
coin; say five hundred guineas, such as 
that coin is which is in common circula- 
tion?— [The answer was postponed.] 

The only guineas you have had an op- 
portunity of weighing are those which 
are so light that they are unfit to remain 
in circulation ?>—Yes. 

Do you know that it’ is the practice to 
give a premium to exchange heavy 
guineas against light ?—I do not. 


WiL.1amM MERLE, esq. called in, and exa- 
mined. 
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What is your business ?—I am a banker 
and a gold refiner. 

In the house of Cox and Merle ?—Yes. 
_ Describe the general nature of your 
dealings as a refiner ?—Our general deal- 
ings are in supplying the goldsmiths with 
gold and silver, for the purposes of their 
manufacture; at the same time I sell a 

reat deal of silver to the merchants, and 

old also for exportation. : 

What are the different descriptions of 
gold which passes through your hands ?— 
We have it of all qualities ; it is impos- 
sible to enumerate them. 

Do foreign gold coin and gold in bar 
form a part ?—Yes, of different qualities. 

Is there any quantity of light guineas 
passes through your hands ?—Not now ; 
we have had millions when the gold coin 
was called in; but there has been no call- 
ing in lately. 

If light guineas are brought to you for 
sale, do you purchase them ?—We used 
todo; but we have not had any lately, on 
account of the high price. 

You would purchase them if they were 
brought to you?—Yes. . 

Why does the high price of gold. pre- 
vent their being brought to you ?—The 
jewellers, I apprehend, melt them dowr 
themselves; if they were brought to me I 
should give no more than the current 
price; but at the present price of gold 
they would produce more. 

When light guineas were brought to 
you, you purchased them ?—I did. 

According to what rate ?—The Bank at 
that time gave 3/. 17s. 6d. an ounce for 
them when melted in bars, and we gave 
$l. 17s, 2d. per ounce in guineas. 

That was the market price of gold at 
the time ?—Yes. 

If. light guineas had been brought to 
you within the last year and offered to you 
forsale, would you not, in the same man- 
ner, have bought them at the market 
price?—-No ; because they would pro- 
duce. more than twenty-one shillings; I 
should not have bought them at more than 
the coinage price, which is $/. 17s. 104d, 
per ounce, which would make them pro- 
duce about 1/. Os. 10d. that will make a 
guinea from the Tower exactly 1/. ls. 

Have you made any considerable pur- 
chases of light guineas since the period of 
the re-coinage ?—O yes, vast quantities; 
many thousands. ; 

_ For the purpose of melting them down 
into bars ?-—Yes, and sending them to the 
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Did you buy them at the market price ?. 
—Yes; at the market price, according to 
what the Bank gave: the Bank has never 
given more than 3/. 17s. 6d. and we have 
given 3/. 17s. 2d. or 31. 17s. 23d.: then 
there was two-pence for melting, and that 
left a profit of 14d. 

Supposing gold was scarce, and that 
there was a great demand for it, what 
would prevent you from giving. the 
market price for it >—Nothing would pre- 
vent my doing it; but if I had not a con- 
sumption in supplying the trade here, I 
should then send it into the Bank, because 
none of this gold can be sent out of the 
country, being English gold. 

What has been the market price of gold 
during the last year?—I can hardly in- 
form you what may be called the market 
price, foreign gold is so much higher out 
of proportion than English gold; the last 
foreign gold from foreign coin I sold at 
4/1. 10s. per ounce ; I sold it as standard at 
that price. 

That was the price at standard fines 
ness ?-—Yes, 

Do you speak of it in bars ?—Yes, fo- 
reign bars: 3/. 17s. 23d. is the coinage 
price, and gold of an equal quality is sold 
at 4/, 10s. for exportation; I sell gold 
much lower to the trade here. 

What price have you got, at the same 
time you speak of, for bar gold which 
could not be exported ?—We delivered it 
to the trade at about 4/. 8s. and once we 
have been obliged to advance it, on ace 
count of the scarcity. 

If you could get 4/. 8s. from the trade 
for gold that could not be exported, would 
not you have given as much for light 
guineas brought to you, as would have 
given you the profit you expected ?—No, 
certainly not; I could not think myself 
justified in giving 23 shillings for a 
guinea; I have always understood it was 
contrary to the laws of the country, and 
if I was to do a thing of that kind I should 
have many applications made to me ;_per- 
haps they might file down heavy guineas 
and bring me, and if they could sell them 
to me for 1/. 3s. they would not let them 
go at L/. Is. 

What do you conceive to be the ille- 
gality ?—I understand the melting dowr 
heavy guineas is felony, and I have under- 
steod as to the giving more than 1J, 1s. for 
a guinea some penalty will attach to the 
person giving it; and indeed there is a 
proof of it, for there is a man in custody 
who has been giving a premium for 
guineas, and he is now hé}d to bail, 
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Do you understand it to be contrary to 
law to deface alight guinea ?—No, cer- 
tainly not. 

Then if a number of light guineas, so 
defaced, were brought to you, you would 
feel yourself at liberty to buy them *— 
Not at a price higher than the coimage 
price, which would be about IJ. Os. 10d. 

If defaced they would no longer be 
coin ?—But I should not feel myself justi- 
fied in giving more ; for many persons 
might deface guineas to make more of 
them. 

If those light guineas were actually 
melted down, you would have no scruple 
in buying the gold so melted down ?—Ifa 
bar is brought to me, it is impossible for 
me to know what it is from ; it is assayed, 
and we buy it aecording to the assay; I 
should give, perhaps, 4/. 6s. an ounee for 
standard gold in bars; but if I had known 
they had been guineas, I should not buy 
them at all. 

If I was to bring you a hundred light 
guineas, and ask you to take them at bul- 
lion price, you would not take them at 
that?—No; at coinage priee. 

I understood you to sav, that you would 
never buy any light guineas, however de- 
ficient, if the market price ef gold bul- 
lion was higher than 31. 17s. 104d. ?—No. 

Do you know the price the Bank now 
gives for standard gold ?—They give 41. 

Would you conceive yourself entitled 
to give 4. for standard coinage ?—No; 
for a light guinea would then produce 
1]. 1s, 4d. 

What is the exact limit which consti- 
tates a light guinea?—Any thing which 
the Bank fixes; a guinea must not now 
be under 5 dwts. 8 grains. 

What are they generally when coined ? 
—Five pennyweights nine grains and a 
fraction ; the Bank allows a grain for cir- 
culation and rubbing and so on. 

You have stated, that a person was in 
eustody fer buying guineas at more than 
twenty-one shillingseach ; do you happen 
to know whether the guineas which he so 
bought were light guineas, or guineas of 
the fall weight 3 That I did not enquire ; 
but a gentleman at the Tower, I appre- 
hend, was employed to apply to this Jew 
to purchase some light guineas ; he sold 
them at twenty-three shillings, and he was 
immediately taken up. 

You do nét conceive that the defacing 
light guineas is any offence?—No, I 
should think not. 

Then the dalé of guineas so defaced is 
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a@ person is not Papaya in giving twenty. 


three shillings for a guinea to melt, 

Do you conceive a person would be jus. 
tified in buying light guineas for melting 
if the price was low ?—Certainly. t 

How long is it since you bought an 
light guineas?—I suppose four or five 
years. 

None have been brought to you for sale, 
to be melted, within that time ?—I should 
think not. 

Do you know that there is any law 
against the purchase of light guineas at 
more than 3/. 17s. 10d, ?—I understood, 
from this person being taken up, that it is 
an offence, that he is liable to a fine by 
the Court, and a certain imprisonment, if 
he sells a guinea at more than twenty-one 
shillings. 

You suppose there is no law against the 
purchase of defaced guineas, and yet you 
choose to refrain from purchasing light 
guineas at more than the current price; 
what are your motives for refusing to pur. 
chase at the high price ?—I think it would 
open such a field for fraud; a number of 
persons reducing the guineas and then 
selling them. 

That is the reason why you refuse to 
— light guineas at a higher price? 
—Yes. 

You have stated, that the Bank would 
give 41. an ounce for light guineas s0 
melted down ; would you not conceive 
that the Bank is committing an offencé 
against the law?—I believe I was asked, 
what the Bank gives now: the Bank gives 
41.; but I do not know that they have had 
any light guineas brought in, more than 
myself, for several years; it is bars of gold 
carried in for which they give 4/. : there 
have been no light guineas melted for 
several years. 

Will you describe.to the Committee the 
process vulgarly called sweating guineas? 
—I do not know exactly in what manner ; 
I have never seen it done, nor know if 
what manner it is done: I believe it is @ 
name used rather than a thing carried itito 
execution. 

You know that light guineas are di- 
minished by some process ?—Whea thé 
light gold was called in, I believe it was 
only from absolute fair wear. 

Can you state what is the average 
weight of guineas now in circulation ?= 
We see none; we do not even see a seven- 
shilling piece. — 

Are not the new seven-shilling pieces 
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from.the Mint worth rather more thantheir 
proportion ?—-No; three seven-shilling 
ieces weigh exactly what a guinea weighs. 

You say. you have been in the habit of 
receiving many thousand light guineas ?— 
Yes, formerly. 

Can you inform the Committee how 
much they are under weight, upon the 
average ?—I should apprehend upon the 
average they would hardly exceed half a 
grain ; for the Bank takes them at 3 
pennyweights 8 grains, and al] bankers 
take them at the same weight; and if it 
went the least back it was refused as a 
light guinea: but I apprehend it would 
not be more than half a grain upon each. 

If you took a thousand light guineas, 

ou apprehend they would weigh about 
5 dwts. 74 grs. ?—Yes. 

What difference would that make in the 
price?—They will produce very near 

11. Os. 9d. 

So that the average price of light gui- 
neas is about 1/. Os. 9d.’ —Yes; I speak 
of the price when gold was at the exact 
standard. 

You state, that you were notin the habit 
of giving more for light guineas than stan- 
dard price; you know that others in the 
trade do, do you not ?-—1 cannot speak to 
that from my own knowledge. 

Have you not lately had brought to you 
a great quantity of gold which cannot be 
exported ?—It is very scarce now; but 
there is a great deal that we melt down, 
which cannot be exported, because it can- 
not be sworn off as foreign gold. 

Has there not come to you a great quan- 
tity within the last twelvemonth?—wNo, it 
has been very scarce, we can hardly sup- 
ply the trade; the silversmiths about Lon- 
don buy a great quantity of gold and 
melt it down ; we buy it according to the 
report of the assay master; the want of it 
is owing to the shortness of supply ; and, 
l apprehend, a great deal is smuggled out 
of the country. 

Taking the price of 90s. an ounce, what 
is a current guinea worth ?—11. 4s. 1d. 

What do you conceive was the average 
of the guineas when they were last in cir- 
culation ?>-—5 dwts. 74 grs., about 3d. less 
in value; they produced from 1/. Os. 8d. 
to 11. Os. 9d. 

If 500 guineas, such as are in circula- 
tion, were brought to you, do you.think 
they would weigh above 5 dwt. 8 gr. ?— 
No, I should apprehend not; but if they 
did notall weigh 5 dwt. 8 gr. at the Bank, 
they would refuse such as did not; they 
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would not take them altogether: we have 
left off weighing them, and so has every 
body lately, except the Bank, because 
they pass even under 5 dwt, 8 gr. at I/. Is. 

What do you conceive would be the 
average weight, if you were to take the 
mass of guineas that are in calculation 
now ?—I should apprehend they would 
weigh about 5 dwt. 7} gr.: if it is only a 
fraction of a 16th under 5 dwt. 8 gr., they 
are considered as light. 

When all guineas were weighed, and 
the price of gold was about the standard 
price, 3/. 17s. 104d. were guineas fre- 
quently refused if they were a fraction of 
a grain below that?—Yes; when cash 
was in circulation they were always re- 
fused if.they were under 5 dwt. § gr., 
however trifling, only just a move of the 
scale on the weight side. 

No gold has been seen in circulation 
lately >—No. 

How long has that been the case ?—It 
has been growing worse every day; but I 
suppose for the last 6 months. 

In the 6 months preceding it, what was 
the average weight of the good guineas in 
circulation ?—They must have been 5 dwt. 
8 gr. and upwards. 

How much under the weight at which 
they come from the Mint ?—About a grain 
and a half, as near as can be, lighter than 
that at which the Mint would issue them: 
the good guineas should be 5 dwt. 8 gr. 
and upwards; if they were 5 dwt. 8 gr. 
we never weigh them more, because they 
pass current. 

If you could now purchase light gui- 
neas at the standard price, what would 
you do with them, would you melt 
them down ?—Yes, certainly, if they were 
light. 

You do not take them to the Bank or the 
Mint to be meited ?—No. 

Can you state the proportion of gold 
which is in circulation in ordinary deal- 
ings at this time to the proportion of bank 
notes?—No, I cannot; we see no gold 
now; my clerks, who are out collecting 
every day, do not perhaps bring me per- 
haps a seven-shilling prece. 

In a very large receipt ?—Yes; they 
bring nothing but stamped dollars now. 

Do you ever receive gold as a banker 
from any quarter?—No, hardly ever: 
there is a house at Dorchester sent me up 
500 guineas, but they have been in store ; 
I always keep some gold by me if I can. 

The Bank gives you out a stock of half 
guineas and seven-shilling pieces, do they 
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not?—No; I have gold lying at the Bank 
in guineas, which has been lying ever 
since the stoppage at the Bank took place, 
and cannot get half guineas and seven- 
shilling pieces for them. 

Till within a very short period has not 
the Bank been in the habit of issuing to 
bankers a certain quantity of half guineas 
and seven-shilling pieces ?—No; former- 
ly they would perhaps change me 50 gui- 
neas to seven-shilling pieces; now they 
do not do that; it is a regulation they 
have made within these 3 months. 

Till within these 3 months, the Bank 
have issued gold to bankers ?—Half-gui- 
neas and seven-shilling pieces, provided 
you paid them heavy guineas in return for 
them. 

Do not they give a certain portion of 
gold in exchange in certain payments in 
paying dividends, and so on?—For divi- 
dends, if you have a warrant that is for 
64/. 10s. they will pay you 4/. 10s. in 
money : under 5/. they will pay in money. 

Not for each dividend warrant ?—No, 
the balance upon the whole. 

Within the last year have you received 
much gold, such as may not be exported ? 
—Certainly. 

About what quantity ?—I cannot state 
precisely without my books; my con- 
sumption for the trade is as nearly as can 
be about 2,000 ounces of gold a month. 

Of such as may not be exported ?— 
Yes, what I supply to the jewellers and 
gold-beaters and- manufacturers of that 
kind ; that is, fine gold, quite pure. 

1 speak of gold that may not be ex- 
ported ; you receive considerable quan- 
tities of such gold ?—Yes, it is brought of 
al! qualities, from 3/. 10s. down to 2/. 10s. 
that you can swear off as foreign gold, 
not seeing it beforehand: or if it was any 
trinket, or any thing of that kind, that 
could not be sworn off. 

What is the oath before the court of 
Aldermen ?—You swear that no part of the 
gold you produce has been the current 
coin, or clippings or meltings of the cur- 
rent coin of this country. 

Supposing a foreign bar of gold has 
been manufactured into plate, and then it 
is brought to you to be melted and re- 


fined ; could that be exported ?—That I 
could not swear off. 

Why not ?—Because I cannot tell what 
the thing consisted of before it was worked 
up. 
Do you mean to say, that you consider 
all gold as not exportable, except what 
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you yourself know to be either foreign bar 
or from foreign coin? —Yes; we have 4 
great deal of gold dust from Africa that 
we can swear off: I swore off near 4,000 
ounces of gold dust that I had from Africa, 
I believe I have got near 3,000 ounces 
coming now. 

Can gold imported from Ireland to thig 
country be sworn off for exportation? 
Not unless it was foreign gold. 

How much of gold, not exportable, has 
been brought to you within the last jg 
months?—lIt is impossible for me to sa 
that; my consumption to the home trade 
is about 2,000 ounces per month; -a con- 
siderable part of this gold never comes 
back, because it is used for gilding. 

From what description of persons d6 
you receive that gold which you destine 
for the home trade ?>—From the different 
shopkeepers and goldsmiths in town. and 
country ; sometimes I buy large quanti- 
ties from different merchants to whom it is 
remitted ; where it is not fine enough to 
be sworn off, they are obliged to sell it to 
the refiners. 

Can you say whether, within this last 
year, the supply of this sort of gold of- 
fered to you has been more or less abun- 
dant than in former years ?—Certainly less 
now a great deal, because we used to have 
so much that we could sell a good deal 
to the Bank; but we have not been able 
to sell any to the Bank for a long while. 

Is the demand from you, for the home 
trade, less or greater than it has been in 
former years ?—It is much about the same; 
I have a regular set of customers, jewels 
lers, who use about a certain proportion 
every week; some of them perhaps use 
more than they used to do, in consequence 
of their trade increasing. 

Do you find it more difficult to get 
the supply of that required for the home 
trade, than you used to do?—Certainly; 
we have been obliged to stand still some- 
times. 

What‘have you done to relieve your- 
self?—We have been obliged to wait till 
we could get it. 

Do you get more from the country? 
No; I do not see that is increased. 

What you get up from the country is, 
of course, all gold for home consumption? 
—We have it frequently sent up in bars, 
the goldsmiths having melted it dowa 
themselves ; we cannot tell of what it 38 
melted, because it comes out, perhaps, 10, 
12, 15s. an ounce worse than the standard; 
it is impossible for us to tell what it comes 
from, 
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Do you export gold ?—No. 

Do vou sell to merchants for exporta- 
tion?—-No ; my business is with Messrs. 
Mocatta and Goldsmid ; we pay them a 
commission for selling. 

Have you any knowledge of what be- 
comes of the gold you sell through the 
agency of Mocatta and Goldsmid ¢—Only 
that | know it goes to Holland, and so on. 

From whom do you get supplies of that 

Id which you sell through Mocatta and 
Goidsmid?—A great deal of it is foreign 
coin, which we buy of every body al- 
most. 

What is the general description of per- 
sons who bring it you ?—Goldsmiths in 
general; but we have a great many pri- 
vate persons coming every day and bring- 
ing 36s. pieces and so on. 

‘Do you receive any quantity of it from 
merchants?—Yes ; sent over to them as 
remittances. ; 

Has that quantity, within the last 12 


' months, been greater or less than in 


former years ?—Till latterly I do not think 
there has been much difference. 

What do you mean by latterly ?—For 
the last 6 months the remittances have 
not come-over in gold as they used to do ; 
the remittances from Portugal used to be 
in 36s. pieces, from Spain in doubloons. 

Within the last 6 months less gold has 
come to this country from Spain than be- 
‘fore?——-Yes, certainly, we used to have 
large quantities from Hamburgb, but 
there is none comes now. 

Was the last G6 months different from the 
same 6 months in former years ?>—Yes. 

Do you know of any gold coming from 


-the West Indies?——Yes, we used to pur- 


chase a good deal; we have not had much 
the last 6 months, but at times we used to 
have, and from the East Indies too. 

Within the last 6 months have you not 
seen as much gold, which you understood 
tocome from the West Indies, as for- 
merly ?—Certainly not ; I should think 
for the last 2 or $ years there has not been 
so much in proportion as there used to be. 

you mean to say it has been less 
plentitul for the last 6 months of the last 
year?——I have not seen any from the 
West Indies latterly. 

Has the supply of this sort of gold 
brought to you, been more or less abundant 
within the last year ?—Less. 

From whence has that chiefly come, 
which you have possessed?—From gold- 
smiths. with whom we were inthe habit of 
doing business. 
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Have you received less from the mer- 
chants, than formerly ?—Yes, a good deal 
less; as the gold is so very high, the mer- 
chants will get the same price as we can 
get ourselves. 

With respect to the gold you have sold 
through Mocatta and Goldsmid for expor- 
tation during the last year, has the quan- 
tity been greater or less than formerly ? 
—It has been greaier certainly, because 
I have hada great deal of Airican gold 
this last year. 

If the quantity brought to you of foreign 
gold has been less, in what manner have 
you supplied yourself for that greater 
demand for exportation?—It all depends 
‘upon circumstances, what quantity of 
foreign gold I can get. 

I understood you to state, that the 
quantity you have sold through Mocatta 
and Goldsmid for exportation, has been 
during the last year greater than any 
former year ?—Yes. 

And that the quantity of exportable 
gold brought to you has been less ?—Yes. 

State the reason for the existence of 
those two circumstances ?—In conse- 
quence of the high price at which I am 
obliged to purchase gold, Iam compelled 
to swear it off for exportation to get the 
price, for the price i give for itis higher 
than I can give for home consumption. 

A quantity of the gold which might be 
exported was formerly sold for exporta- 
tion ?>—Yes. 

It is the present bigh price which car- 
ries it abroad ?—Yes, for the Bank give 
no more for foreign gold than they do for 
English gold; the foreign gold is now 
12s. 1 4d. above the English price, and the 
Bank cannot afford to give that; if the 
price of foreign gald was to fall, the Bank 
would take it. in the same as English gold. 

Within what peried have you had an 
importation of gold from Africa ?—Within 
the last 40or 5 months 1 bought about 
4,000 ounces. 

When had you any gold from the East 
Indies ?—That is constantly coming in, 
we have a little from one and a little from 
another, it amounts to a quantity at last ; 
we are buying foreign gold more or less 
every day. 

Has any gold come in from Heligo- 
land ?—No, I have not had any. 

You have stated, that the supply of 
gold at home has not lately been equal to 
the demand you had ; have you at any 


time found any difficulty in providing — 


yourself with any quantity of gold which 
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you wanted, in order to sell for home con- 
sumption, if you were willing to give the 
price of foreign gold ?—No, I should have 
found no difficulty, but then I should 
lose a great deal of money if I was to sell 
it for home consumption at the price of 
English gold ; we have been obliged to 
raise the price 5s. an ounce, as it Is. 

Is the Committee to understand it is the 
high price and not any defect in quantity 
which has caused the supply not to be 
equal to the demand ?—Certainly ? for 
the supply of foreign gold would be more 
than equal to the supply here. 

There is always gold in the market ?— 
Yes, if you will pay the price for it. 

Do you conceive that the price of 
foreign gold in the market is its fair and 
natural price ?—No ; we always consider 
that if gold is above coinage price it is out 
of proportion ; it is the difference of ex- 
change abroad that enables them to give 
the price which they do. 

Considering it with relation to the ex- 
change, is it the fair price ?—I should 
think it out of proportion, taking it with 
reference to the exchange ; the exchange 
is about two or three and twenty per cent. 
against this country. 

What is the difference between the 
Mint and market price of gold per cent. ? 
—It is about 15 or 16. 

Does not gold in bullion bear that price 
in England which it ought to bear, con- 
sidering the price which it fetches upon 
the continent ?>—Yes; I suppose it is ra- 
ther less than more; I should think it from 
6 to 7 per cent. in favour of the importer, 
out of which however he must pay the 
charges. 

Can you make any estimate what the 
charges are ?—I cannot myseif. 

At the present rate of exchange, can 
you calculate what will be the price of 
an ounce of standard gold in this country 
as an. object of remittance, taking into 
consideration the expence of that remit- 
tance ?—=No, I cannot tell. 

Can you inform the Committee what, in 
peace times, was the expence of ex- 
porting gold from hence to Amsterdam? 
—No, I cannot, I never-exported any. 

When you buy gold, you pay for it 
in bank paper ?—Yes. 

The payment being made in Bank paper, 
the price is 4/. 10s. an ounce ?—What 1 
have sold for the home trade I had only 
41, 8s. for. 

If you were to pay in guineas, should 





you get the gold at a cheaper rate? 
I could not pay in guineas ; I cannot get 
them. 

Supposing you had guineas to give, 
could not you buy that gold at a cheaper 
rate than 4/. 19s.an ounce ?—No; I should 
not offer a less price certainly ; if I was 
to buy any quantity of gold and pay for 
it in guineas, [ should offer the same price 
as in Bank paper. 

When you speak of the Mint price 
being 3/. 17s. 10d 4. an ounce, do youcal- 
culate that in gold coin or in Bank paper? 
—We make no difference, and I do not 
believe there has been any difference in 
paying in specie or Bank paper. 

Is not the reason why an ounce of gold 
is worth 34 17s. 10d. 4that as man 
guineas as weigh an ounce amount to that 


sum ?—Yes; ifa gentleman came and - 


brovght me gold, Ishould pay him ex. 
actly the same, whether I paid him in 
gold coin or Bank notes. 

The Mint price of gold is the price cal- 
culated in gold coin r—Yes. 

And the market price of gold at pre- 
sent is calculated by paper ?—Yes, itis 
all paid in paper ; but if they were to pay 
guineas, foreign gold would still bear the 
same price as it does now if the exchange 
continued the same. : 

If I go toa silversmith’s shop, and see a 
gold cup in weight and fineness exactly 
100 guineas, and the silversmith asks me 
10/. besides for the workmanship; if I 
ofier him 115/. for that cup, would not 
his answer be, the gold itself is worth 
that; would he take the 115/. for itin 
bank notes ?—Certainly ; for the gold 
that I sell, f receive Bank notes in pay- 
ment. 

How much would it cost you in Bank 
notes to buy that quantity of gold which 
in weight and fineness would be equal to 
100 guirieas ?—105/. 

Do not you sell English gold at 41. 8s.? 
—Yes. 

If 1 go to a silversmith’s shop, and see 
a gold cup in weight and fineness exactly 
100 guineas, and the silversmith asks 10/. 
besides for the workmanship; what would 
the worth of that cup be now ?—A cup of 
equal fineness and weight to 100 guineas, 
taking the cup at 3/. 17s. 10d4. per ounce, 
would be worth 1051. 

What is it worth at the present price ?— 
According to the present price of gold it 
would be worth 118/. 2s, 

Would not the silversmith require 118! 
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besides for the workmanship ?—I suppose 
he would, because gold is so much above 
the standard price. Sa 

Supposing no legal restrictions to exist, 
and no scruples to exist-in your mind, to 
the making a difference between paper 
and guineas, and that you were left simply 
tocalculations of your own interest, could 

ou not, in that case, make a considerable 
difference in the sale of any article for 
1001, in paper or 1OO/. paid in specie ?— 
Yes; if Iwas allowed to melt guineas, 
itwould make neal’ 10s. an ouace ditkerence 
to me. 

What difference would you make upon 
the value of 100/ ?——About half a crown 
uponeach guinea; I could afford to sell 
the gold for Ss. an ounce less than Iam 
obliged to do now, if I was allowed to 
melt guineas. 

In the transactions which pass through 
the agency of Messrs. Goldsmid, does the 
gold go through the Bullion office at the 
Bank r—In general it does. 

Does it always ?—-Not exactly always; 
I believe 1 may say always, except our 
house; when Mr. Goldsmid sells for me, 
he generally sells to Abraham Cioldsmid, 
jun. and then perhaps he will send to my 
house and take it away, and weigh it 5: all 
our foreign gold he does not buy, goes 
through the Bullion office, not only the 
bars but all foreign gold. 

What do you conceive to be the cause of 
the disappearance of guineas from circula- 
tion within the last six months ?—I can 
only give my opinion, not knowing it po- 


sitively, but I have no doubt they are col-. 


lected up to be sent abroad ; I have heard 
it has been the practice of a number of 
people to attend among the butchers 
in Whitechapel and other markets, and to 
give a premium for them ; indeed there is 
a salesman in Smithfield from- whom I 
used to receive a. great deal of light money, 
and who has asked me whether I would 
not givea premium for it, which I refused, 
and he said he could procure five per cent. 
upon it. 

You conceive the cause of the disap- 
pearance of guineas from circulation to be, 
the high price of gold bullion, and the 
temptation. to export it on account of that 
high price?—Ne doubt of it. 

What do you conceive the reason for 
the high price of gold bullion ?—The 
exchange making itsomuch more favour- 
able to transmit it. than bills. 

Has your attention been particularly di- 
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rected to the subject of foreignexchanges? 
—No, it is out of my line; I never ex- 
ported any myself. 

Ever since the period of 1800, as bank 
notes have increased in quantity, has the 
price of gold bullion risen proportion- 
ably?—No; Ido not think bank notes 
have had any effect upen gold. 

Have you made any observation upon 
it ?>— No, I have not. 

Have you ever considered the subject 
generally >No; we never have found 
any difficulty till the course of exchange 
had taken such aturn as to create ademand 
for it abroad. 

Do you know whether it has or has 
not?—No; I have never considered it. 

Have you, from any consideration of 
the subject, enabled yourself to judge 
what effect a large issue of bank paper 
might have upon the price of gold ?— 
No; nor did I ever consider that it had 
any thing to do with the gold ; but I 
never examined the subject, I never gave 
ita thought. 

You deal in silver bullion as well as in 
gold ?—I do. 

What is generally the nature of your 
transactions in silver bullion ?—I buy a 
vast quantity from the Bank, and I have 
very large quantities from my different 
correspondents. 

In bars and in dollars ?>—Yes, in both. 

To whom do you sell it again ?>—My 
consumptien may be about 20,000 ounces 
a month among the trade, and I sell a - 
vast quantity of dollars to merchants; but 
I do not export any thing myself. 

Nor import any thing ?—No; I receive 
a great deal from my friends, when the 
Spanish ships come home; I have had a 
great deal from Cadiz atid from the South 
Seas; I have had a great deal of silver 
from Buenos Ayres. 

There is no restrictionon the exporta- 
tion of any silver, is there >—Yes, the sane 
as it is with gold. 

It must be sworn off ?—Yes, but I never 
did swear any off. 

Is there any difference between the 
price of silver that cannot be sworn off 
and of silyer that can?—I should think 
not; because it is not worth while to do 

it, owing to the convenience of being sup- 
plied with dollars. 

What is the present price ?—Dollars 
are 5s. 6d. perounce. 

What is the price of standard silver?— 
There is none in the market at present, 





but it would be about twopence halfpenny 
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higher; they generally keep the same 
proportion. 

Are not Spanish dollars worth pouatniong 
more in general than their intriusic value f 
—No ; bar silver and dollars go hand in 
hand together; one does not sell out of 
proportion to the other. 

Do you melt down Spanish dollars ?— 
Yes, a great many ; if I have not bar 
silver, I am obliged to melt dollars. 

Of the dollars issued some time ago by 
the Bank at 4s. 9d. have not a consider- 
able quantity been melted down by the 
trade ?-The Bank called them all in; 
' they took them back at the price at which 
they issued them. 

Were not a considerable quantity of 
those dollars melted down ?—There might 
be some, but they could not be worth 
above 4s. 4d. or 4s. 5d. when they called 
them in, therefore the persons having them 
were glad to take them in. 

A dollar is worth 4s. 6d. at par-?—That 
depends upon the price in the market. 

What do you consider the standard 
price of adollar, taking the value at what 
our English coin should be ?—It would 
come to about 4s. Gd. I suppose; but I 
have not known in my recollection that 
silver has been so low as the standard 

rice; the standard price would be 
about 5s. 24d. an ounce; dollars are 3d. 
am ounce worse in quality than standard 
silver. 

Sixty-two and an half is the standard 
price of silver ?—Yes; dollars would then 
be worth only 4s. iid. an ounce. , 

Supposing silver to be at its standard 
price, what would a dollar then be worth? 
-—Four shillings and fourpence. 

What is a dollar worth now ?—Four 
shillings and ninepence: silver is about 
5d. an ounce now above the coinage price. 

That is about 9 per cent. is it not?— 
I suppose thereabouts. 

ow do you account for the circum- 
stance of gold being 16 per cent. above 
its coinage price, and silver only 9 ? 
—lI cannot answer that question because 
I am not conversant with the foreign con- 
nection. 

You suppose ita question connected 
with the state of the foreign exchanges ?— 
Yes; and there are many places where 
dollars will not do as gold will do. 

You do not suppose it to arise from any 
cause in the consumption of one article or 
the other in the country ?—No; Ido not 
consider the consumption to have any 
thing to do with it; a great many dollars 
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go out to the West Indies, and pe 
very little gold goes there, but 

is taken over to the Continent and no 
dollars. 

What is the cause of the present price 
of silver bullion being higher than the 
coinage price ?—The Lewand > Thave a 
great demand for dollars, and perhaps J 
must give 5s. 7d. on Monday, because 
they are wanted to ge out, and I therefore 
must get them at the best price I can, 
perhaps that may last for a month or per. 
haps only for a week ; dollars vary ever 
week an halfpenny or a penny an ounce. 

You know that at the time we are coin. 
ing gold at 3/. 17s. 104d. per ounce, we 
are coining silver 5s. 2d. per ounce, that 
the proportions between gold and silver 
are such that the silver will always buy 
more than the gold ?-Yes, certainly it 
will. 

Therefore it is not possible that much 
silver should remain as the coin of the 
country ?—No, certainly not. 

Are not the bankers in the habit of 
giving a premium for silver ?—We used 
to do it till we got the stamped dollars ; | 
have given 10i/. for a quantity of coin 
worth 60/. if it was melted down, though 
passing for an hundred, but I have given 
that premium to get it, bad as it is, par- 
ticularly at harvest time; it is always 
very scarce then. 

It comes back again afterwards ?—Yes, 
some of it ; but we have given 14 per cent. 
for it, notwithstanding. 


February 26, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Aaron Asner Gotpsmip, Esq. again called 
in and examined: 


Can you explain why the price of gold 
is frequently omitted to be quoted for a 
long period together, as for 1806, 1807, 
and 1808?—-When the prices of gold are 
not quoted, the transactions are not either 
numerous or important. 

Do you mean to say, that during the 
whole of these three years there were not 
transactions enough to constitute a price? 
—I have no doubt that the aggregate 
amount was sufficient to constitute a price, 
but I am not aware whether there was 
any thing sufficient done between each 
post day. 

Can you state what might be the actual 

rice of such few sales as took place?— 


our pounds, during the whole of those 
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{hreé years, was the price of foreign gold 
in bars aad Portugal gold in coin. 

Have you ascertained the time when a 
change took place of an exportation of 
gold from this country to the Brazils, in- 
stead ‘of an importation ?—Towards the 
middle of the year 1808, the merchants 
trading to the Brazils and Portugal pur- 
chased gold and silver bullion, instead of 
selling it a8 before. ; 

Was there not before that period an 
importation of silver from the Brazils ?—I 
believe not. 

In what manner do you fix the price of 
gold as between buyer and seller?—By 
ascertaining the general va of 
buyers and sellers, and stating the medium. 

Do you mean that you enquire what is 
the price which the one in your judgment 
is likely to be pleased to give, and the 
other the price which the other is likely 
to be willing to sell at?—Yes, it is the 
general opinion of the market. 

Have you any reference, in fixing the 

price, to the prices of the foreign market ? 
—Certainly. 
' How do you ascertain that ?—By in- 
quiring the last price of various mer- 
chants; and generally the general dis- 
position of the market concurs with the 
prices abroad, because persons are willing 
to buy up to that price. 

Are they governed by the antecedent 
price of gold ?—Guided by the general 
disposition of the buyers and sellers here 
and the prices abroad ; there is seldom 
any great fluctuation, unless some great 
influx or sudden rise ; for some consider- 
able demand or large arrival will certainly 
tend to fall the price; and any consider- 
able depression of the exchange would 
tend to raise the price, which might arise 
from many causes. 

Enumerate those causes, or give some 
instances.—In fact there frequently arise 
causes of which we are not aware of the 
original source, such as a particular de- 
mand for gold on the continent, as, I be- 
lieve, is the case in the present instance ; 
or money going out of the country for the 
payment of troops abroad to any consider- 
able extent would naturally have that 
effect. 

Would the price of gold be affected by 
a large exportation of silver for the troops 
abroad ?—I am not aware that it would. 

Then, in order that the payment of a 
subsidy abroad, or the remittance of money 
for the ayment of troops abroad, should 
affect the price of gold here, is it your 
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opinion that the remittance must be made 
in whole or in part in gold ?>—If there are 
markets abroad in which there is a de- 
mand for both gold and silver, the abstrac- 
tion of silver from the market here must 
naturally enhance the price of aot 

If either gold, silver, or bills of exchange 
were sent for the subsidy, would it not 
equally have an effect ?—If bills were 
sent, it would certainly increase the debt 
of this country to the continent. 

Do you, in point of fact, know that a 
remittance of silver from this country on 
account of government, has in your 
market raised the price of gold ?>—When 
the price of gold is advanced, it is not at 
all times possible to trace it accurately to 
its source. 

Then do you mean to say, that you do 
not recollect an instance in which the 
price of gold was to your knowledge 
raised by a remittance of silver?—Not 
any instance in which it was strictly as- 
certained to be so. 

Do you recollect whether large remit- 
tances were made from this country tothe 
continent in the year 1796?—I have no 
recollection of any events of that descrip- 
tion, which passed so far back as 1796. 

Supposing you were to hear that the 
trading intercourse between this countr 
and the neighbouring parts of the conti- 
nent was likely to be interrupted more 
than ever by the severity with which the 
French emperor was about to execute his 
restrictive edict, should you, in fixing the 
price of gold, take that circumstance into 
vour consideration ?—I think that such an 
event would stimulate purchasers, and 
consequently probably increase the price, 
in order to avail themselves of the existing 
opportunity of exporting it. 

Then you suppose that the opportunity 
would be lessened after the edict should 
become in force?—I1 am supposing that 
the buyers should entertain such an opi- 
nion. 

Can you speak of a demand for gold 
upon the continent: what information 
have you as to the extent of that increased 
demand, or the causes of it ?>—From what 
I have heard, I believe that it has greatly 
arisen from the practice of the French 
armies, who.in their progress through the 
continent carry gold in order to pay the 
demands upon them ; and as a proof of 
the probability of this circumstance, since 
the war in Spain, doubloons have borne a 
greater premium on the continent in pros 
portion to other gold. , 
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At what market ?>—In Holland. 

What is the difference of the price-of 
doubloons in the Dutch market, before the 
Spanish war and since ?—I1 cannot speak 
precisely as to that. ; 

How is the price of doubloons at Am- 
sterdam stated ?—I do not know. 

How long have you been personally 
acquainted with the trade of bullion in this 
country? About six or seven years. 

Within that period of six or seven years, 
have you ever known the price of gold at 
the Mint price? J have not. 

Would you say that for any length of 
time during that period the price of gold 
has been at what you would call a steady 
price ?—During the years 1806, 1807 and 
1808, the price continued at 4/. 

Are not these the years in which you 
stated there were not transactions enough 
to constitute a price ?—I suppose that the 
transactions were not very numerous and 
important, but all the bargains that were 
made were at that price. 

Can you state the reason of that regular 
price during those years, and was it not 
because the Bank of England fixed that 
as the price which they would give for 
gold during those years ?—The market for 
gold was the same during those years, 
and that is the cause of the steadiness of 
the price. 

What do you mean by the market for 
gold ?-—I mean to say, that all or almost 
all the purchases were made for the same 
quarter. 

Were the purchases, by the quarter to 
which you allude, considerable ?—The 
aggregate amount might be considerable, 
but I am not aware what in point of fact 
it did amount to. 

You have stated, that during those years 
the demand on the part of the purchasers 
was nearly the same; was the supply 
equaliy steady on the part of the buyers? 
—i cannot answer that question without 
referring. 

You have stated, that you always ascer- 
tain the price by what you call the 
general disposition of the market, and by 
taking a medium between the prices of the 
buyers and sellers ; did you adhere to that 
course in fixing the price during those 
years?—It is our uniform practice to do so, 

Did you adhere to that uniform prac- 
tice during those three years—Certainly. 

Did you likewise during those three 
years, in fixing the price, advert to the 
price of gold in the foreign market and to 
the course of exchange ?—It is impossible 
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for me to speak particularly of our con. 
duct during those three years, bus I am 
persuaded that it was so, from its uniform 
tenor. ; 

Do you at present understand, with re. 
spect to those three years 1806, 1807, and 
1808, that the price remained so steadi] 
the same, because all the circumstances 
to which it is the uniform practice to ad- 
vert in fixing the price underwent no 
variation?—lt may be that the demand 
for one quarter exceeded all competition, 

Is it not the custom for different persons 
to place gold in your hands, with direc. 
tions for selling it, without specifying the 
price at which it should be sold ;—Cer. 
tainly. 

And does not a contrary practice as 
often prevail, of your being limited toa 
price by the seller ? —Both cases frequently 
occur. 

Do both cases occur with respect to 
buyers ?—With regard to buyers, we ge- 
nerally have some limits. 

But is there not some discretion allowed 
you, in general, by the sellers ?—There is 
frequently a latitude in both cases. 

Do I understand you correctly, in con- 
ceiving your account of the steady price 
during the three years 1806, 1807 and 
1808, to be this, that from one quarter of 
the buyers there was a permanent demand 
for whatever bullion you could supply 
under a certain price, and that the price 
of bullion in the market never in point of 
fact exceeded that price ?—I conceive the 
case to have been so. 

Whether the fluctuation was so sudden, 
as in the course of a month to rise 10s. 
per ounce ?—I do not think the fluctuation 
was so sudden. 

When did the price of gold begin to 
rise above 4/. ?—I cannot speak to that. 

About what time did that state of cir- 
cumstances cease, which you have des- 
cribed in your former answer, the effect 
of one buyer upon the market ?—I think 
that cause operated during the course of 
the years 1806, 1807 and i8OS. 

Was it the rise in the price of gold to 
more than 4/. that put an end to the de- 
mands from the quarter which you have 
alluded to ?—Yes. 

Was that rise from 4J. to 4/. 10s. which 
you have spoken of in your former an- 
swers, a progressive rise ?—To the best of 
my recollection it was. ; 

About what time did it attain the maxl- 
mum ?—J do not recollect. 

Then is the Committee to understand it 
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to be your opinion, from the evidence you 
have given, that this rise in the price of 

old was occasioned by a change in those 
circumstances which had remained steady 
during the years 1806, 1807 and 1808 ?— 
Those circumstances had not remained 
steady, but they had not changed so much 
as to raise the price. 

You mean the circumstances affecting 
the price of gold in the foreign market, as 
well as the operations of government here, 
occasioning remittances ?-—Circumstances 
in general. 

Do you include both descriptions of 

circumstances in your general descrip- 
tion ?—Yes. 
. Ts not the price of bullion regulated by 
the buyer and seller; and you being only 
the medium between them, have no con- 
trol or influence over the fixing the price ? 
—It is regulated by the general disposi- 
tion of the buyers and sellers, and no one 
has any influence so as to raise or depress 
it above or below its natural level. 

If a person in possession of 100 guineas 
of full weight were to melt them into bars 
and sell them in the market, what sum in 
Bank of England paper would he be able 
to obtain for them ?—He would have acted 
illegally in melting the guineas, and his 
bar would be unsaleable. 

How could the buyer know that that 
bar was melted from English guineas ?— 
No bar is sold for exportation unless the 
proprietor swears before the court of al- 
dermen, as I have already said, that it is 
melted from foreign coin or from foreign 
gold in bars. 

Supposing the persons concerned were 
nevertheless to take that oath, what profit 
would they obtain upon that transaction ? 
—They would in the first instance obtain 
the profit which arises from the difference 
between the market and the Mint prices 
of gold; and in the next place if they 
were to export it, they would derive the 
profit of the export merchant. 

Upon the sum of 100 guineas full 
weight, how much would the first of those 
profits amount to in pounds shillings and 
pence ?—Fifteen pounds eleven shillings 
and sixpence. 

Then for 100 guineas melted into a bar, 
he would have obtained 1214. 11s. 6d. in 
Bank of England paper?—Yes. 

If he could for 105/. have 1211. 1s. 6d. 
and contrive to procure 100, more gui- 
neas, would he not have made:a profit of 
151. 11s, 6d. and be in a condition to res 
peat that operation ?-—Certainly. 

VOL. xyl1.——Appendiz. 
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Does not the same temptation to melt 
our lighter coin exist in proportion to its 
approach to full weight?—Certainly it 
does. 

Is there not a positive temptation to 
melt all our English gold coin that is not 
degraded for sixteen per cent ?—Yes. 

Do you think that in the market that 
person could get the 1211. 11s. 6d. paid to 
him for his bar in specie?—The practice 
of the Bank has always been, to pay and 
receive money in Bank notes. 

If the transaction through your inter- 
vention were between one individual and 
another (the Bank having no concern in 
the transaction), do you think that in the 
case supposed any purchaser could be found 
at present who would pay 1211. 11s. 6d. 
in specie for the bar melted down from 
100 good guineas?—Whether the Bank 
have any concern or not, the mode of re- 
ceiving is precisely the same. 

State your opinion.—I dare say any 
person would find a great difficulty in 
doing so even if he were thus inclined. 

If as an individual you were about to 
purchase on your own account a gold bar 
of the weight and standard of 100 good 
guineas, and you had money enough in 
Bank notes in one drawer and in specie 
in another to complete the bargain, would 
you make any difference in paying the 
seller in one monies or the other ?—I cer- 
tainly never would make a bargain in 
which there should be any difference. 


Cuarres Lyne, esq. called in, and exa- 
mined. 


Have you opportunities of knowing the 
course of the trade in this country and 
foreign parts, in gold coin or bullion ?—A 
little of it. 

Do you know whether in the course of 
the last two years there has been any re- 
markable change in the state of that trade, 
as to export or import?—As far as my 
knowledge goes, there appears to have 
been a great difference in respect of the 
import of gold being smaller. 

Since when has that change taken 
place ?—I cannot precisely say; I should 
think in the course of these three or four 
years. 

Do you mean that within the course of 
these three or four years the importation 
of gold has been less in this country than 
in former years?—Yes. 

How has the export of gold from this 
country been, in the same time ?—I have 
no knowledge of that. 

(U) 
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Have you known of gold being lately 
exported frum this country to the Brazils? 
~— Yes, 

Have you known of considerable quan- 
tities of gold being exported?—No; small 
quantities; what has gone, has been chiefly 
silver. 

Has silver been exported to the Brazils 
in considerable quantities ?—Not very con- 
siderable, and that in Spanish dollars. 

What. do you conceive to be the reason 
of gold and silver being exported from 
this country to the Brazils?—The appre- 
hension of a rupture between this country 
and North America, creating a great de- 
sire on the part of our manufacturers and 
dealers in cotton to purchase the cotton in 
the Brazils to import into this country. 

Could they not make these purchases 
by drawing bills upon this country ?—No, 
there being no takers for such bills on 
England; and the importer of cotton 
makes his purchase more readily by send- 
ing cash from this country. 

For how many years do you recollect 
gold and silver being sent to the Brazils 
to make such purchase ?—About two years, 
from this country. 

Has there not been a practice for a 
much longer period of time, of sending 
silver ?>—Not that I know of. 

Did not specie goto the Brazils from 
Europe longer ago than two years? —From 
Portugal, I conceive, gold has been sent to 
some of the Brazil settlements for many 
years back; for example, to Pernambuco, 
and Maranham, and this while the impor- 
tation of gold was taking place from the 
Rio into Portugal; and the same is the 
course of the trade now, but through the 
intervention of this country. 

From what you had occasion to know 
of Portugal before the removal of the seat 
of government, did you conceive the ba- 
Jance of trade between the colonies and 
the mother country to be usually in favour 
of the former or of the latter ?—In favour 
of the colonies. 

What do you conceive to be the state 

ef the trade between this country and the 
Brazils?—Very considerably in favour of 
this country. 
_ Are remittances made in specie from 
the Brazils to this country, in discharge of 
that balance ?——Considerable remittances 
ere made from thence in dollars to this 
country, from the Rio. 

Is gold prohibited by the laws of the 
Prazils from being exported ?It is, under 
aevere penalties. 
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Is silver prohibited ?—Foreign coin jg 
at present allowed to be exported. 

‘ Do you conceive that since the removal 
of the seat of government, gold is sent 
from the Brazils to Portugal?—I conceive 
there is none. 

Have you any information as to the 
quantity of gold that used formerly to-be 
sent from the Brazils to Portugal ?—I have 
not. 

In what proportions?—I cannot say. 

To what settlements in the Brazils hag 
the gold which has been sent from this 
country gone?—Chiefly to Pernambuco 
and Maranham, and some small quanti- 
ties to Batica. 

In what coin ?—In Portugal coin. 

How was this country supplied with 
the Brazil cottons formerly ?—Through 
Portugal. 

Have you any information with re- 
spect to the state of the Brazil mines, as te 
their productiveness ?—I have not. 

Or any other gold mine ?—No, I have 
not. 

What is the real par of exchange be- 
tween this country and Portugal ?—Sixty- 
seven pence and a half sterling for one 
thousand rees. 

What is a ree?—The ree is not a 
coin, but an imaginary denomination. 

In the Portuguese mint are there any 
coins the value of which is expressed in 
rees ?>—Yes, all their coins are valued in 
rees. 

State the number of rees in the diffe- 
rent gold coins of the country ?—A cru- 
sado is 400 rees; a new crusado is 480; 
an eight festoon piece 800 rees; a quar- 
ter of a moidore is 1,200 rees; halfa 
sixteen festoon piece, is 1,600 rees; a 
moidore 2,400; and what they call a 
three-mill two, 3,200; a moidore 4,800 
rees ; and there is a piece called a six: 
mill four, which is 6,400 rees. : 

Do you know the standard of the gold 
coins in the Portuguese mints ?>—The pre- 
sent standard is twenty-two carats. 

Do you know the weight of any of these 
coins ?—Not exactly. 

Do you know the weight of a johanna? 
—Not exactly. ; 

[Mr. Goldsmid stated, that the weight 
of a six-mill four is 9 dwts. 5 grs.] 

In stating the real par of exchange to 
be 674d sterling for 1,000 rees, do you 
mean that there is the same quantity of 
gold of 22 carats in 1,000 rees, and in 
671d. supposing them fresh from the Por: 





) tuguese mint ?—Yes, I do. 
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Do you know whether the six-mill four 
pieces at present are deficient from their 
coinage weight, and how much?—I 
should suppose not much ; they are taken 
in Portugul without weighing. 

What is the present exchange between 
this country and Portugal ?—Sixty-five 
and a half, both with Oporto and Lisbon ; 
at present they happen to be the same ; 
but that involves a very complicated cal- 
culation, half being payable in hard 
money and half in paper. 

What isthe paper ?—It is government 
paper money, bearing an interest of six 

er cent. per annum. 

What is the value of that paper as com- 
pared with the gold, at present ?—By the 
last advices, at a discount of twenty-seven 
percent, It is paper money, which hi- 
therto has been issued at the will of go- 
vernment, without any kind of control or 
explanation to the public as to the quanti- 
ty or when it is to be redeemed. 

As a circulating medium ?—By law, 
payments are made half in that paper and 
half in hard money. 

Do you mean that this paper is a legal 
tender for the half of any payment that is 
to be made ?—Yes. 

How long has that been the case ?—I 
think about fourteen years; till then all 
payments were made in hard cash. 

Was one-half of the amount in paper 
a legal tender, from the period when that 
paper was first issued ?—Yes, it was. 

Was government paper circulation not 
known in Portugal till about fourteen years 
ago ?=—Never. 

How soon after the first issue of that 
paper did it fall to a discount ?—I believe 
within about fourteen months. 

What did it fall to in the course of the 
firs; two or three years?—I cannot an- 
swer that with accuracy, but I should 
think, perhaps, the extent might have been 
10 to 12 per cent. 

Did it not circulate for a considerable 
time at a discount of three or four per 
cent. ?>—-Yes, it did; but Ido not recol- 
lect for what space of time. 

Did this discount of the government 
paper affect the exchange of Portugal with 
other countries?—It did to a certain de- 
gree, but not so much as might have been 
expected. 

When the discount became much 
larger, were not the exchanges more af- 
fected ?—Occasionally they were, but not 
generally. 

. How did the Portuguese government 





take this paper in payment of taxes ?— 
They used to take it in the same propor- 
tion of half and half. 

But did they take it at par ?—The go- 
vernment always took it haif and half, but 
the paper at par; that paper was always 
taken at par in payments, but when per- 
sons came to reduce it into hard cash then 
it bore a discount. 

Has the interest been regularly paid on 
them ?—No, not regularly. 

Has it lately been paid ?—I have not 
sufficient iniormation to say. 

What is the form of the paper, pavable 
at a given time and renewable by go- 
vernment; or what is the form of it ?— 
I do not recollect the wording of the 
paper. 

For how low a sum was this paper ?— 
As low as 6s, 9d. or 1,200 rees. 

What would be the true rate of ex- 
change at present, supposing there was 
no paper, but the whole was paid in 
money?—Less 134 per cent.: from 65} 
now current from this country to that, 
56 $3.4. 

Then how do you account for Portugal 
not sending us any gold?—The country 


1 has been so drained when the French were 


there, that I conceive it is not to be had- 

By the hard cash which is payable tor 
half, do you mean gold or silver ‘—Both, 
or either, at the option of the payer. 

In what is it now common to pay?— 
Mostly in silver. 

Do not the spanish dollars circulate in 
Portugal ?—At present they do, at 800 
rees each dollar. 

In stating the par at 674 exchange with 
Portugal, do you not assume that the 
payments there were made in Portugal 
gold coin?—-When I stated the par of ex- 
change at 674, it was upon the compara- 
tive value as to weight of gold and qua- 
lity of the six-mill four, when compared 
with the standard weight and value of.our 
guineas, and also the relative value of the 
old silver coins. 

Since therefore the practice now is te 
pay in Portugal partly in silver, and the 
existing exchange is subject to that con- 
dition, does it not follow that we have no 
means of knowing the exact difference 
between the present rate of exchange and 
the real par of that counury ?—Certainly 
there are no means of knowing what is 
the difference between the present rate of 
exchange and the par of that country, 
without knowing the standard of the silver 
and the discount upon the paper; by the 
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standard, I mean the relative value of the 
silver and gold. 

How does the Portuguese government 
pay its debt to individuals?—They pay 
half money and half paper. 

{The following communication from Mr. 

Lyne, was received on the 9th March.] 

“In addition to the evidence I have 
given to the Committee, I beg leave to 
offer the following written observations ; 

«The pars 
Great Britain and the countries with 
which it has commerce, have, as I con- 
ceive, been fixed by the relative value of 
the respective coins of those countries 
compared with those of England, princi- 
pally, I believe, by the relative value of 
the gold coins, including therein the ex- 
pence, as well asthe profit on the coinage. 
But though there are those fixed pars of 
exchange between the different countries, 
they are not in any the smallest degree 
attended to, or do they in any manner 
serve as a guide for exchange operations : 
the only use of such pars of exchange is, 
in my opinion, that of shewing the com- 
parative value of such coins, in cases where 
the creditor is reduced to the necessity of 
taking them in payment of his debt for 
the want of any other representative. Ex- 
change operations are, as I conceive, 
solely governed by a greater or smaller 
demand for bills, created by a greater or 
smaller amount of imports and exports; 
and by the prices of exportable gold and 
silver in the respective countries with 
which those exchange operations are 
done. 

“The balance of trade between Eng- 
Jand and those different countries with 
which it has commerce, being in favour 
of England, while the exchanges are so 
much against her, is, in my opinion, 3a- 
tisfactorily accounted for by the following 
facts :—By the balance of trade, which 
is in favour of Great Britain, being for 
the major part against South America, 
from whence it has not yet come back, 
and consequently cannot yet produce its 
eflect inthe general balance with other 
countries which are creditors:—By a 
greater amount of import from the Baltic, 
France, and Holland, than that of export 
thither from hence, which has created a 
great depression in the exchanges :—By 
a great difficulty and hazard in carrying 
en bill and bullion operations with the 
continent, as also from some parts of the 
continent to others; which consequently 
require greater profits to cover those risks, 
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and causes therefore an augmented depres. 
sion in the exchanges ;—By the want ‘of 
a concurrence of drawers and consequent 
competition, which enables the few indj. 
viduals engaged in those operations to 
control the exchanges, and keep them go 
much depressed, to their own advantage ; 
—And by the great export of specie for 
the payment of our troops on foreign 
stations, and for other government pur. 
poses. 

«« These are, I conceive, the causes of the 
great depression in our exchanges, and 
the consequent export of specie. I do 
not agree in opinion with those, who con- 
ceive that either the one or the other is 
occasioned by our circulating medium 
being confined to bank notes; though I 
know of instances (and in which I have 
had much practical experience) where 
such effects have been produced by a 
paper money circulation, in different 
parts of the continent of Europe; but 
that has been so produced, only as such 
paper currency became of less vaiue than 
what by law it was purported to represent, 
and therefore, when it so fell in value, 
(and not before) that bills on foreign 
countries were not obtainable at such rates 
of exchange or price when to be paid for 
in such paper money, as they were when 
to be paid for in gold and silver, the ex- 
changes necessarily became depressed in 
the same proportion as the paper money 
became depressed. But the case is by no 
means similar in respect to the bank notes 
and exchanges in this country; very 
much otherwise ; inasmuch as bills on 
foreign countries are here obtainable pre- 
cisely at the same rates of exchange, whe- 
ther they be paid for in bank notes or in 
guineas ; and consequently, the remitter 
can place by bill remittances as many 
florins in Amsterdam, or as many marks 
in Hamburgh, with 1,0001. in bank notes, 
as he can with 1,000/ in guineas: and 
therefore it becomes obvious, that the 
courses of exchange between England 
and the continent, would be precisely the 
same, whether the circulating medium be 
in bank notes or in guineas, if the latter 
are to be kept in the country. But if 
guineas were the circulating medium, 
and they were to be sent to the continent 
for the payment of the debt due from this 
country, they would most undoubtedly 
have the effect of reducing the present 
great difference of exchange; and 80 
would undoubtedly an equal amount of 
any other article: Guineas would produce 
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the most speedy effect, inasmuch as, be- 
ing of a more portable nature, they would 
sooner find their way into the continent. 
But while guineas would thus produce the 
most. speedy effect, it is equally obvious 
that merchandize of lawful export would 
produce a greater effect in reducing the 
difference of exchange: Guineas, colonial 
produce, manufacture, or any other article 
of commerce, are all changeable or sale- 


able on the continent for the same article, 


namely, the circulating medium there, 
whatever that may be ; the effect on that 
side would thus in the first instance be 
precisely the same, but the effect on this 
side would be widely different, and in fa- 
vour of the lawful export of produce or 
manufacture against that of guineas ; for 
while in the lawful export of the former, 
there would be an open concurrence of 
exporters of goods and of drawers on the 
continent against the same, which would 
produce a competition, and a consequent 
advance in the exchanges in favour of 
England, the unlawful export of guineas 
would be confined to a very few; who 
would thereby not only avoid the compe- 
tition of drawers, and consequently have 
the means of controlling the exchanges 
more to their own benefit against this 
country, but who would also necessarily 
require a greater difference in the ex- 
change to cover the risk they run in trans- 
gressing the laws; and thus also, the 
country, or say the public, would have to 
pay the guinea exporter for the risk he 
rons in transgressing its laws. 

“The question then seems to stand 
thus: A debt is due to the continent, 
which must be paid; shall England, if it 
had the means, pay it in gold or in any 
other article of commerce, such as the 
rulers on the continent will consent to 
take from us? Gold will produce the most 
speedy effect ; colonial produce will pro- 
duce the greatest. ‘Taking into conside- 
ration, that were our circulating medium 
in guineas, and they to be sent out of the 
country for the payment of the balance 
due to the continent of Europe, in order 
to check the depression in the exchanges ; 
we must in such case, not only send out a 
greater amount of gold than of produce, 
to cause an equal effect, but we must 


again resort to bank notes, and again and 


again; unless it be presumed, that such 
Immense imports of bullion will take 
place, so as to furnish us with a sufficient 
quantity, not only to keep up the whole 
circulating medium of the country, but 
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also to pay, in those precious metals, the 
occasional balances that England may 
owe to certain parts of the continent of 
Europe, not likely to be inconsiderable 
during the present contest with France, 
while the unsettled state of our commerce 
with South America, renders our bullion 
aad specie supplies from thence extremely 


:precarious.”’ 


February 27, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Tuomas Hucuan, Esq. a Member of the 
House, Examined. 


Please to state what line of trade you 
are engaged in.—A merchant, trading to 
the West Indies. 

State to the Committee the nature of the 
trade in gold between the West Indies 
and this country.—My practical: know- 
ledge of bullion imports is almost exclu- 
sively confined to that from the island of 
Jamaica; in gold there is very little 
done. ‘The imports into that island from 
the Spanish settlements consist almost en- 
tirely of silver, although there are occa- 
sionally small quantities of gold ; the bul- 
lion so received is generally in return for 
English goods and manufactures sold to 
the inhabitants of those settlements, 

From which of those settlements do you 
derive in specie the principal supply of 
gold?—The supply of gold is chiefly 
from Carthagena and Vera‘Cruz. 

Do yau derive any supply of gold from 
the Portuguese colonies, or from the 
United States of North America ?—There 
is little or rather no intercourse between 
Jamaica and the Portuguese settlements, 
although there are considerable quantities 
of Portuguese gold at times current in that 
island, which are obtained chiefly from 
the Spaniards. I am not aware of any 
supply of gold being obtained from the 
United States of America; there has at 
times been importations into that coun- 
try, of counterfeit or light gold coin from 
the United States. 

State the money that is current in the 
island of Jamaica.—The money current in 
the island of Jamaica is, British, Spanish, 
and Portuguese coins, gold and silver. 

What do you consider as the par of ex- 
change between Jamaica and Great Bri- 
tain?’ —The established par of exchange 
between Jamaicaand Great Britain is 140 
for every 100, or 140/, currency for 
every 100. sterling. 

On what ground is that termed the par? 
—When the current money of the island 
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is converted into sterling money, it is 
computed at the rate of 140 to 100. 

In what mode are the payments in the 
common transactions. of commerce made 
in Jamaica ?—They are made in the cir- 
culating coin of the country, at the cur- 
rent value. All sterling sums would be 
estimated first at the rate of 140 per cent. 
and the payments would be made ia the 
coin at whatever it passes current for. 
For example, a debt of 500/. sterling 
would be computed to amount to 700/. 
currency, which would be discharged by 
the payment of 2,100 dollars, 6s. 8d. be- 
ing the current value of a dollar; but, 
owing to the high price of silver in Eng- 
land of late, dollars have borne a premium 
in Jamaica of from 2 to 4 per cent. above 
6s. 8d. 

In what are payments now made under 
those circumstances?—I apprehend if a 
payment were made in dollars under 
those circumstances, the receiver of the 
dollars must allow 4 per cent. additional 
to the current value, because the dollars 
are intrinsically worth so much ; but that 
it would be at the option of the debtor to 
make his payments in any other coin cur- 
rent. 

Whether the 140 per cent. called the 
par of exchange between England and 
Jamaica was not fixed by a positive en- 
actment of the assembly ¢—I think it was ; 
and I did not mean to state that the ex- 
change between Jamaica and England 
was permanent ; on the contrary, it fluc- 
tuates like all other exchanges. 

What you have called the current value 
of the dollar, in the answer before the last, 
is the legal current value, and not the 
actual value ?—So I understand it. 

Under what state of exchange does gold 
come to this country ?—When the price 
of gold in England is high, and the rate 
of exchange abroad in favour of England, 
then gold is sent here as a remittance in- 
stead of bills, or as an article of traffic. 

State the rates of exchange which have 
prevailed in the island of Jamaica for two 
years last past.—The exchange between 
Jamaica and England for the last two 
years has uniformly been very high in 
favour of England ; at one time it was as 
high in Jamaica, for bills at 90 days sight 
on England, as 20 per cent. or 163/. cur- 
rency for 100. sterling; the exchange 
has since declined, and, by my last ad- 
vices, it was at 10 per cent. or 154d, cur- 
rency for 100/. sterling. 

Can you state the charges per cent. 
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which attend the bringing of gold from 
Jamaica to London? Iam not prepared 
with any accurate calculation upon that 
subject; but I should estimate the ex. 
pence of bringing gold from Jamaica tg 
London, if conveyed in a man of war, at 
about five per cent. 

What would it be in time of peace? 
There would be little difference in the 
charges in time of peace; the expence 
might then amount to four instead of five 
per cent. 

Is any brought now but in ships of war? 
—lIt is chiefly if not entirely brought: in 
ships of war and packets: there are occa- 
sionally small sums brought by merchant. 
men of the superior classes. 

What is the expence of carrying gold 
to Jamaica from the Spanish colonies ?— 
By the same conveyances, that is, by men 
of war, I should compute the expeuce at 
about two and a half to three per cent. ex- 
clusive of all risk of getting it on board, 

Is the risk of getting it on board lately 
increased ?—No, I think not ; on the con- 
trary I should thinkthat hazard diminished, 

What are the causes which have pro- 
duced that high rate of exchange between 
Jamaica and Great Britain ?>—'lhe rate of 
exchange between Jamaica and Great 
Britain is aflected by different causes ;. but 
the principal reason which has of late oc- 
casioned so high a rate of exchange, has 
been the great export of manufactures from 
this country through that channel for the 
supply of the Spanish settlements, which 
of course created a great demand for the 
means of remittance to the manufacturer 
and others who had exported them. 
Goods to great extent and value being sent 
from this country and sold to the Spanish 
settlers, the returns were to be made in 
such mode as best suited the convenience 
of the parties or as could be accomplished ; 
this necessarily occasioned a great demand 
for bills of exchange upon Great Britain, 
and in proportion to that demand the va- 
lue or price of those bills must be regulate 
ed: the returns for those goods from the 
Spanish settlements are made chiefly, but 
not entirely in specie. 

What is received at Jamaica asa return 
from the Spanish settlers >—Chiefly specie, 
and that silver ; the returns in gold bear 
no proportion. 

Does the specie so brought to Jamaica 


constitute acurrent payment in that island? 
—It does. 


Then does not.’the rate of exchange 
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yalue of that coin, or at least if it varies, 
is not the variation limited to the sum, or 
nearly the sum which it must cost to bring 
that coin to England ?—The exchange 
is undoubtedly regulated in a considerable 
degree by the value of specie in this coun- 
try, and the expence of transporting it, 
but does not entirely conform to it, be- 
cause there are various other modes of 
making remittances from the West Indies 
to Great Britain, independent of what is 
done in specie, and the exchange will be 
governed to a certain extent by the value 
here of many articles of West India pro- 
duce which in proportion to their prices 
enable the residents in that country to draw 
more or less against them ; for instance, 
ifa hogshead of sugar is worth only 100. 
in this country, the proprietor resident 
abroad has not the means of drawing upon 
it half the amount as when itis worth 20/. 

Have you ever known the exchange with 
Jamaica below par ?—Yes, but only for 
one period in twenty-five years thatI have 
known the island ; I think it was about 
the year 1791 or 1792. 

Previous to the last two years, were the 
rates of exchange generally speaking 
steady or fluctuating ‘—The rates of ex- 
change were always variable. 

Were they so in any considerable de- 
gree?—The rate of exchange has been 
higher during the last two years than ever 
I knew it before ; but the rate of exchange 
is always fluctuating. 

To which of the Spanish settlements 
are the manufactured goods you have been 
speaking of principally exported ?—Thev 
are exported to all the surrounding settle- 


ments, to the coast of the continent, and to | 


uba. 

From what period has this great export 
of goods taken place ?—The trade be- 
tween Jamaicaand the Spanish settlements 
is very much increased, since an interrup- 
tion was given to the commerce carried 
on between America and those countries ; 
it has also been extended considerably 
since the commencement of the French 
usurpation in Spain. 

As the island of Jamaica exports a con- 
siderable part of its produce to England, 
the natural exchange, according to the 
principles of the balance of trade, would 
bein favour of Jamaica ?—The chief part 
of the proprietors of Jamaica are resident 
in England, and the exports from Jamaica 
are either remittances to them for the pro- 
duce of their estates or as paymentof debts 
due to this country, which in my opinion 
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occasions the balance to be in favour of 
England instead of Jamaica. 

Are you able to say, whether the export 
to Jamaica was greater in the year 1809 
than in the year 1808 ?—I cannot speak 
precisely to that point, but I rather think 
it greater in 1808 than in 1809. 

Can you state any opinion, how long 
after merchandize is exported from Eng- 
land to Jamaica, to be sent from thence 
to South America, it is before any re- 


‘mittances are made to the manufacturer 


in England for that merchandize ?—I am 
afraid my information will be defective 
upon that point ; it depends upon a variety 
of circumstances ; the supply that may 
be in the foreign market, and the demand 
for goods, When the intercourse between 
the Spanish colonies and Jamaica was so 
great, and the demand for goods so brisk, 
at one period in the year 1808, large sales 
were made in Jamaica for immediate pay- 
ments in money, and consequently the 
returns to the manufacturers or exporters 
were quick ; but since that time, from an 
over-supply, I apprehend, to the Spanish 
markets, the sale of such goods has been 
heavy, and it is impossible to fix any de- 
finite period for the returns being made. 

Can you say whether the returns are 
made in 6 months, in 9 months, or in 12 
months ; I wish to confine the question to 
the year 1809 ?—In the year 1809, I 
should think that hardly in any instance 
could the manufacturer receive any return 
in twelve months from those markets. 

Then the Committee are to understand, 
that it is your opinion that no returns or 
but small sums have been made for the 
exports of the year 1809 ?—I should so 
conceive. 

Are you acquainted with the nature of 
the trade between Great Britain and the 
other free ports of the West Indies ?—Not 
practically : I apprehend it is much the 
same as that carried on from the free ports 
of Jamaica. 

Has the trade in bullion consisted of 
gold or silver, and what proportions of each, 
from Jamaica, for the last two years >—Of 
both ; but the proportions I am unable to 
state. 

State to the Committee any estimation 
of the quantity of Bullion which has been 
imported from the island of Famaica within 
the last two years.—I €éfinot, not having 
taken any pains to inform myself. 

Can you state what is the amount of 


‘silver which has been imported direct 


into this country frem the port of Vera 
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Cruz, within the last 2 years?—I cannot 
state the amount, but it must have been 
very considerable. 

Estimate, as near as you can, the 
amount.—I should suppose from fifteen to 
twenty millions of dollars. 

Have you any guess as to the quantity 
of gold ?—No not the least. 

Whether or not, according to the best 
of your knowledge, and opinion, a con- 
siderable portion of British manufactures, 
which used three or four years ago to pro- 
ceed through the United States of America 
to the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, 
do not now find their way thither through 
Jamaica and the other free ports of the 
West Indies ?—There beingno Portuguese 
settlements in the vicinity of Jamaica, I 
cannot speak to the trade with them ; but, 
in my opinion, a very considerable part 
of the supply of manufactured goods now 
furnished to the Spanish colonies from the 
free ports of Jamaica, used formerly to 
be furnished from the United States of 
America. 

What do you consider the cause of that 
change ?—One very powerful cause was 
the operation of the American embargo 
which succeeded immediately to the pass- 
ing the Orders in Council in this country ; 
which necessarily threw a very considera- 
ble portion of the trade into this channel. 

You have stated that the exchange with 
Jamaica has risen considerably within the 
last.2 years; can you state whether the 
quantity of gold and silver contained in 
the coins in which the current payments 
are made in Jamaica, has remained the 
same as before that period ?—I believe it 
has, I have no reason to think the contrary. 

_ Does any part of the currency of Jamai- 
ca consist of paper ?—There is no regular 
issue of paper by any bank or banking 
company ; the acceptances of private in- 
dividuals, and certificates for the public 
debt of the island of Jamaica, are occa- 
sionally passed from one individual to 
another in payments. 

Small payments ?—Notsmall payments. 

Are those certificates ever made use of 
as remittances?——I never knew them 
used as remittances. 

Whether you donot consider the usur- 
pation of Spain by the French to bea 
principal caus¢ pf the increase of the ex- 
port.of British. manufactures to the Spa- 
nish settlements through the West Indies ? 
~—Undoubtedly 1 consider it as one cause, 
and have so stated in a former part. of my 
answers ; but undoubtedly I consider as a 
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more powerful cause, at the same time, 
the American embargo, ; 


Aaron AsHer Gotpsmin, esq. Called in, 


I wish to correct the minute of my for. 


_mer evidence of the 22d instant, with re. 


spect to the value of French and Dutch 
gold coin, as compared with bullion of 
the same fineness :—louis d’ors and na. 
poleon d’ors have an extrinsic value ag 
coin of about one and an half per cent; 
whereas the extrinsic value of doubloons 
and Portugal gold is above two per. cent 


March 1, 1810. 
Francis Horner, esq. in the chair, 


Joun Louis Grerruiue, esq. called in, 
and examined. 


In what line of commerce are you?—A 
general merchant, trading chiefly to the 
Continent. 

Are you acquainted with the subject of 
the exchanges between this country and 
the Continent ?—I have been in the habit 
of doing business in exchanges. 

What are the principal places with 
which the exchanges are established at 
present ?-—[lamburgh, Amsterdam and 
Paris. 

What is the present rate of exchange 
on Hamburgh ?—Twenty-nine Flemish 
shillings, bank money, to apound sterling, 

Has it varied much within the two last 
years ?—It has. 

What was it two years ago ?—If I re- 
collect right it was between thirty four 
and thirty-five. 

What difference per cent. is there be- 
tween that and the present course ?— 
About 16 a’ 17 per cent. 

What is the Flemish shilling ?—The 
Flemish shilling is a nominal value; 
twenty shillings are a pound Flemish; @ 
Flemish is equal to 7 3 marcs. 

What does it represent nominally in 
silver or gold, and how much ?—A quan- 
tity of bar silver of the standard of 47/48 
purity at the price of banco mark 27/10 
per mark weight. The payments at Ham- 
burgh are made altogether in bank money 
by a transfer at the bank from one ac- 
count to another ; there is an agio, which 
is pretty steady, of 23 a’ 24 per cent. for 
bank money above current money. 

Is that agio the same in peace or war? _ 
—I am not aware of any difference o¢- 
casioned by peace or war. 

Is that current money a silver. money 


altogether ?~-Silver and gold both; it is@ 
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matter of no interest to the merchant here 
what the current money is at Hamburgh, 
sofew transactions take place in the cur- 
rent money. 

What quantity of silver are you en- 
titled to receive from the bank for any 
given amount of bank money ?—Bank 
money is obtained against deposits of silver 
in bars, at the rate of below M. B. 27. 10 
per mark weight of 47/48 purity, and 
their silver returned on demand against 
bank money at below M. B. 27. 12. which 
difference is applied to the charges of the 
establishment. 

’ Has there been any difference within 
the last few years in the intrinsic value 


of bank money ?—Certainly not to my 


knowledge. 

Are the several continental coins of the 
surrounding countries for which the bank 
money is exchangeable, the same coins in 
point of intrinsic value for which the bank 
money has been exchangeable for some 
years past, and is the agioalso continued 
the same?—-I am not aware of any dif- 
ference in the intrinsic value of the cur- 
rent money, of course if any change had 
taken place in the intrinsic value of coins 
for which the bank money is exchange- 
able, a difference would have been made 
in the agio. 

To what do you ascribe the fall of ex- 
change between London and Hamburgh, 
near 18 per cent.?—Altogether to the 
commercial situation of this country with 
the Continent, to the circumstance of the 
imports and payments of subsidies, &c. 
having very much exceeded the exports. 

Do you speak of the last two years ?-— 
Particularly of the last year, it is only 
within the last year that the exchange has 
fallen so much. 

Do you judge of the balance of trade 
having been against this country in the last 
year, from the state of the exchange, or 
from your own knowledge of the excess 
of the imports above the exports ?—I cer- 
tainly judge of it ina great measure - 
the state of the exchange, which, accord- 
ing to my apprehension of the subject, 
can only be influenced by the balance of 
trade ; but this is strongly corroborated 
by those circumstances which fall under 
the general observation of every practical 
merchant, p92 
- State those circumstances upon which 
you found your conclusion, that in the 
Jast year, while the exchange has been 
low, there has been an actual excess of 
imports above the exportsIt is a noto- 
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rious circumstance, that imports from se- 
veral quarters have been most. enormous, 
while the exports, -owing to political cir- 
cumstances, have been very much check- 
ed. This I consider to receive a very 
strong proof from the circumstance of 
most of the articles imported into this 
country from the Continent, being here at 
moderate prices ; such.at least as will afs 
ford no profit, or very small profit, to the 
importer; in fact, some of them consi- 
derable loss; whilst most of the principal 
articles of export from this country to the 
Continent command prices upon the Con- 
linent from 50 to 200 and 300 per cent. 
higher than the prices existing here: 
which, according to my conception, 
clearly proves that the imports have been 
superabundant, and exports very much 
curtailed. 

Do you mean that there has been such a 
difference between the invoice prices ?>— 
I am speaking of the result of any com- 
mercial adventure, either import or exe 
port. 

When you state this excess of import 
above export, do you mean an excess of 
amount to the prices you have now stated ? 
—I mean, that upon striking a balance be- 
tween the amounts to be paid and the 
amounts to be received in this country, 
that balance is to a very considerable 
amount against this country. It is to be 
observed, that goods imported by the Bri- 
tish merchants are paid immediately, 
while the returns for exports are slow, and 
cannot yet (for the last year) have pro- 
duced their due effect upon the Ex- 
change: the imports from the Baltic, for 
instance, are of very considerable magni- 
tude, and it is known that the export from 
hence to the Baltic in goods and mer- 
chandize bears but a very small propor- 
tion to them. 

Have not the exports to the Baltic al- 
ways borne a very small proportion to 
the imports from thence ?—Always an in- 
ferior proportion, but not in the same de- 
gree as at present. 

Have not the imports from the Baltic in 
the year 1309, been double the amount of 
the imports from the Baltic in the year 
1808 ?—I should think considerably more 
than double of that amount. 

Have the exports to the Baltic been 
larger in the year 1809, than they were 
in the year 1808 ?—Probably larger, but 
not considerably so. > 

Whether imports have not been made 
from the different ports of the Baltic im 
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foreign ships, in the course of the last 
year and in the year preceding, with 
very little difficulty ?—-With very litile 
difficulty indeed ; a circumstance which 
tnade this item in the balance of trade 
particularly heavy against this country is, 
that the whole of that enormous trade has 
been carried on in foreign ships, which 
have been engaged at very heavy rates of 
freight, the whole of which freights must 
be remitted out of the country. There is 
another instance, one amongst many ; I 
mean the imports of wines and brandies 
from France, which have amounted to 
very considerable sums, and in return for 
which no merchandize whatever has been 
exported from this country. 

You have stated, that the freight paid 
to those foreign ships has been high; how 
much per cent. in your opinion, upon the 
articles imported from the Baltic, -has 
been paid for the freight upon the value 
of those articles?—I conceive that the 
average rate of freight may amount to 50 
per cent. upon the original cost of the 
goods. 

What was the average rate of freight 
upon the original cost of the goods also, 
when they were imported in British bot- 
toms /—I cannot answer that question cor- 
rectly from memory, but I believe from 
10 a’ 202, 

Have not the difficulties of exporting 
merchandize in foreign ships to the Bal- 
tic been much greater than in importing 
goods from thence ?—More difficulty has 
attached to the admission into Russian 
ports of English merchandize, than to the 
export of the produce of the country. 

Have the great imports from the Baltic 
which you, bave described, been any 
portion of them in payment of former 
debts to this country -—Not to my know- 
ledge. 

Have they been in any degree on ac- 
count of British merchants who have re- 
turned home from that country, and who 
could not at first bring home their pro- 
perty ?—They probably may in some de- 
gree, but that is a circumstance which I 
have no means of ascertaining. 

Are you of opinion that this excess of 
imports from the Baltic above the exports 
thither, must be equalized by some other 
branch of exports in the general trade of 
this country ‘'—The imports must be paid 
for, and therefore of course must be re- 
mitted out of the country in some shape. 

_ You have stated, that withia the last 
year there has been a general excess of 
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imports above the exports ; in what man. 
ner, and within what period, do you con, 
ceive that this excess will ultimately be 
paid for by this country ?—By the ex. 
portation of bullion in the first place, and 
ultimately by the fall of the exchange; 
which, when the bullion is exhausted, 
must fall tu a rate by which the balance 
will be ultimately equalized. 

Do you conceive that there has been 
already an exportation of bullion in part 
discharge of that debt by this country 
Unquestionably. 

After as much bullion shall have been 
exported as the country can send out, in 
what manner will the fall of exchange 
discharge the remainder of the debt }— 
By the circumstance of the exchange 
falling low enough to force exports. and 
prevent imports of merchandize, by which 
the balance will in course of time be 
settled. 

To what point must the exchange fall 
before this exportation is forced in the 
manner you describe ?—That must de- 
pend, as I conceive, upon the amount of 
the balance to be settled. 

What is the expence of transporting 
specie from this country to Hamburgh ?— 
I have not sent specie myself, so I am not 
competent to answer that question. 

Do you conceive it to be as much asa 
charge of b8 per cent. ?—No, not 18 per 
cent. 

How much less?—I really must decline 
answering that question, as 1 am not ac- 
curately acquainted with it. 

From what other ports besides the 
Baltic has there within the last two years 
been an excess of imports above the ex- 
ports ?—1 answered that question partly 
just now, by stating that wines and bran- 
dies were imported from France to a con- 
siderable amount, in return for whichno 
goods have been exported. 8 

Has there been any excess of imports 
above exports from the North of Germany: 
or Holland ?—From the North of Germany 
decidedly, I should think, an excess of 
imports; not from Holland, though the 
imports from thence have been large; 
Holland, and particularly the Ems, have 
been the principal point through which the 
exports have latterly gone. 

Has there been an excess of exports 
above imports to Holland ?—JI should 
think there has. 

. To a considerable amount ?-—Yes, to a 
considerable amount ; but chiefly during 
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What have the exports to Holland 
chiefly consisted of ?—Colonial produce 
and British manufactures. 

Have the prices of the articles exported 
to Holland been high there ?—Very high; 
they have yielded very considerable profit. 
. As high as you described in a former 
answer, with respect to the prices of our 
goods in the foreign market ?-—Yes ; I re- 
fer to that answer. 

Has the excess of exports to Holland 
contributed to pay for the excess of im- 
ports from other parts of the world ?—Un- 
questionabll y. 

Can you state nearly, what proportion 
the excess of exports to Holland bears to 
the excess of imports from other parts of 
the world ?—No, I cannot, without much 
minute examination. 

Has it been nearly equal, do you think ? 

—Decidedly not, I should say, from the 
state of the exchange, and the general 
circumstances I have stated before. 
Do you know whether any considerable 
export of cottons to the continent has 
taken place during the last two years ?— 
Some export of cotton wool has taken 
place, but has been checked by the board 
of trade here, who thought proper to stop 
it. They have changed their determina- 
tion with respect to that article two or 
three times in the course of the year, by 
alternately prohibiting and permitting it. 
The difference of price of that article in 
this country and the continent at present 
is enormous; a pound of Brazil cotton 
selling here for 2s. is worth 6s. at Amster- 
dam, and 8s. at Paris. 

Is it at present prohibited ?—It is. 

By prohibition, do you mean that the 


council refuse licences ?—They do refuse 


licences. 

Are you of opinion, as a continental 
merchant, that any considerable export of 
that article would have taken place in ad- 
dition to what has actually been exported 
within the last year, if the export had not 
been occasionally interrupted ? — Very 
considerable, I should think. 

Can you state, for about how much of 
‘the last year the export of that article has 
‘been interrupted ?—I can only state it 
loosely from memory ; perhaps about half 
‘the year. ‘ 

Are there any other articles of which 
the export to the continent has been in- 
terrupted ?—Excepting bark, I am_ not 
aware of any article of merchandize ; but 


‘T ought to advert to foreign coin and 


‘bullion, which, in my opinion, it would 
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have been wise and expedient to allow to 
export to enemies ports, but for which the 
board of trade have persisted in refusing 
licences. 

_ Has the export of colonial produce to 
the continent been considerable within 
the last year, as compared with the former 
years ?—IJt has certainly increased within 
the last year. 

Has the excess of imports above exports, 
which you have described to have been 
the general state of trade within the last 
year, been owng in any degree to the 
export being less free than you conceive 
it might have been?—Certainly, in some 
instances ; and particularly at this mo- 
ment I conceive that the board of trade 
might promote an increase of the exports 
to France. 

Proceed to state what other causes you 
would assign for the present low state 
of exchange with Hamburgh, other than 
that excess which you have described of 
the imports above the exports.—I con- 
ceive the answer which I have given upon 
the subject of the excess of imports to ap- 
ply generally to all continental ex- 
changes; another principal cause of the 
low rate of exchange I conceive to be the 
stoppage of the American trade, owing to 
the restrictions imposed in América, by 
which Americans have been prevented 
from carrying their own produce, and the 
produce of the enemy’s colonies, to the 
continent of Europe, which would have 
operated upon the exchange in a great 
measure as an export from this. country, 
the greater part of the returns of such 
American exports to the. continent of 
Europe consisting of goods exported from 
this country to America. 

I understand you to mean that such an 
export from this country to America 
would have equalized the excess.of im- 
ports into this country from the continent? 
—The export that I alluded to from hence 
to America would have been paid for by 
remittances from the continent. arising 
out of the proceeds of such goods as the 
Americans would have carried there, 
which of course would have created a de- 
mand for bills upon England, and thereby 
kept up the exchange. 

And should not we in the same manner 
have paid for our excess of imports from 
the continent, out of what was due to this 
country from America in consequence of 
these exports ?—Undoubtedly. 

Is it your opinion, therefore, that the 
effect of a long continuance of those 
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American acts would be to render.us un- 
able to make as large an importation from 
the continent as we have latterly done ?— 
In a great measure, during a certain space 
of time, if they were strictly carried into 
effect ; 

Have you. any other causes to assign 
for the present low state of our exchange 
with the continent ?—I recollect no other 
commercial circumstance sufficiently ma- 
terial to deserve the attention of the Com- 
mittee, but the continental expenditure of 
government for subsidiesto foreign powets, 
pay of troops, and other purposes, has no 
doubt materially affected the exchanges. 
Perhaps I should add in reference to the 
last two or three years, that most export 
articles have till lately ruled the low prices 
here, owing to the impediments’ on, the 
continent ; of course the sum payable by 
foreigners for their supplies has been re- 
duced accordingly. 

What is the present course of exchange 
between this country and Amsterdam ?— 
The exchange upon Amsterdam is 31s. 6d. 
Flemish for a pound stetling. 

Is that bank money or current ?>—Bank 
money. 

What is the established par at Amster- 
dam ?—lI am not aware of an established 
par at any foreign place. 

What do merchants call the established 
par between Great Britain and Amster- 
dam?—I must refer tomy last answer : 
the par of exchange is of no interest to, 
the practical merchant; it is the equality 
ef currencies; if 20s. which compose a 
pound sterling, were taken new from the 
mint and carried to Amsterdam, and there 
reduced to the Dutch standard, and coined 
into guilders, the amount of those guilders 
‘would constitute the par of exchange. 

Do not you mean that the real par of 
exchange between any two countries is an 
equal weight of silver of the same fineness 
expressed in the respective denominations 
of the two currencies?—Yes, but I do not 
know that it ought to be taken rather in 
silver than in gold. 

Supposing a par of exchange to be 
fixed as between two currencies, would not 
that par of exchange be altered if one of 
the currencies became debased ?—The 
course of exchange certainly would. 

Sapposing the par to have been estab- 
lished between Hamburgh and England, 
and subsequently to that time that the 
coin of either country became debased, 
would it not happen that, for the conve- 
nience of commercial calculation, a new 
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par would be nominally established? 
The convenience of commercial calcula. 
tion does not require the establishment of 
a par of exchange ; the intrinsic par or re. 
lation of currencies would of course var 
according to such debasement, but the 
effects of the latter would. become ap- 
parent in the course of exchange. 

What is the present course of exchange 
between this country and Paris?—At 99 
livres for a pound sterling. 

What is the established par?—The par 
of exchange upon Paris has always been 
considered to be 24 livres, I believe ; thas 
is certainly not correct, it ought to be 
nearer 25 than 24; it proceeds upona 
supposition of the French half-crown being 
equal to the English half-crown, which is 
not correct. I have not at present the 
means of establishing the comparison of 
the coins, but as near as possible I think 
it may be stated at something about 25 
livres. 

Since you became acquainted with 
the trade to the continent, are you 
aware of any change having taken place 
in the state ef the French currency, 
by which the exchange may have been 
affected ?—-None whatever: an alteration 
has taken place in the coinage, which is 
unconnected with the exchange. 

What change has taken place in the 
coinage ?—-Gold pieces of 20 francs have 
been coined, and the old coin was worth 
24 livres; these gold livres are called nas 
poleons. 

Has any change taken place in the 
weight of the silver coin ?—Certainly 
there has in the weight, but none-in the 
relative value ; pieces. of 6 francs have 
been coined. 

Are you acquainted with thé prices of 
gold in the foreign markets?—I cannot 
state them accurately from memory. 

Can you state whether any change or 
not has taken place in the price of gold in 
any of the foreign markets within the last 
year ?—-No very material change, that I 
am aware of. 

What is the present price of bar gold, 
of our pdt 9 at Hamburgh?—I can- 
not state it from memory, but I can refer 
to it. 

At Hambusgh and Amsterdam, is the 
price of gold bullion quoted in bank mo- 
ney ?—-At Hamburgh, in bank money ; at 
Amsterdam, in current money. . 

Do you know whether in any of the 
foreign markets with which you are: ac- 
quainted, there is at present an agio upar 
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id as exchanged for silver ?—There 

nerally is in all the foreign markets. 

Is it so at Paris at present ?>—I cannot 
at present state. 

Does your experience, as a merchant 
dealing in foreign cxchanges, enable you 
to give an opinion whether the excess of 

aper currency in any country would 
have any effect in lowering the exchange 
of that country with others ?—A forced 

aper currency certainly would. 

The question goes to an excess of paper 
currency, whether forced or not ?— 
I cannot well conceive a paper.currency 
being permanently excessive, unless it is 
forced. 

But in the case. of a paper currency 
being forced, is it not the circumstance of 
its thereby becoming excessive, and not 
the circumstance merely of its being 
forced, that has a tendency to lower the 
foreign exchanges ?—I conceive it in the 
first place to arise fromm that paper being 
excessive, and in the next place from that, 
paper representing no real value. 

Can you state what is the present course 
ef exchange with the United States of 
America?—The exchange in America 
upon England has been in favour of Eng- 
land for a considerable time ; (there is no 
exchange in England upon America}. 1 
do not know what it has been very re- 
cently, but probably it is lower, per- 
haps below par, in consequence of con- 
siderable exports having lately taken 
place from America; during the suspen-. 
sion of those exports the exchange of 
course, was in favour of England. I would 
indeed lay some stress upon this circum- 
stance, as supporting my opinion that the 
exchanges are influenced by commercial | 
causes only. During the depreciation of 
English currency on the continent of 
Europe, a premium was paid fer it in 
America in hard dollars. The United 
States were then, in a great measure, 
situated with respect to England, as Eng- 
land is situated with respect to the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

When speaking of the exports and im- 
ports between this country and the Baltic, 
did you take into your consideration the 
quantity and value of bullion exported ?— 
No; I only alluded to the relative amount 
of goods or merchandize. 

Why do you not consider bullion as an 
article of merchandize ?—I do consider it 
as an article of merchandize, but I was 
endeavouring first to state the difference 

tween goods imported and exported. 
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I-consider the exportation of bullion to 
take place as the means of settling that 
balance ;_ that difference. 

Do you conceive that an excess of im- 
ports above exports can account for the 
rates of exchange continuing as high as 
16 per cent. against. this country for a per- 
manent period of time ?—I certainly think 
so. I conceive, the cause of the present 
state of exchange to be entirely com- 
mercial, with the exception, I should add, 
of the payments svhich government have 
had occasion to make upon the continent, 
in the shape of subsidies, the payment of 
troops, &c. 

As the par of exchange between two 
countries is computed on the calculation 
of the value of the respective currencies, 
do you not conceive that the rates of ex- 
change will fluctuate with the fluctuations 
in the intrinsic value of the currency of 
either country ?>—Certainly. 

Is not the present standard gold coin 
of the value of 3/. 1¥s. 103d. per ounce ? 
—It is. 

Is not the present market price for gold 
to export above 4/. 10s.?—I believe it is 
41, 108. 

As the receiving a part of the remittance 
from Lisbon is paid in paper, and occa- 
sions a loss in the exchange of about 9 per 
cent. does not the circumstance of our re- 
ceiving bank notes in payment in Lon- 
don alter our exchange with foreign parts 
in the proportion of 31. 17s. 104d, to 41. 
10s. the difference of value between the 
two ?—In Portugal, bills are paid one half 
in a forced government paper, which loses 
a regular per centage compared to specie, 
in all internal transactions. In England 
we have no forced paper, no difference 
is made in favour of specie in internal 
transactions; and the high price of bul- 
lion against bank notes is only owing to 
the demand for exportation. The two 
cases, therefore, are in -my opinion quite 
dissimilar. I conceive that the state of 
the paper currency of this kingdom, and 
the state of the exchanges upon foreign 
parts, are two subjects almost unconnect- 
ed, and that have but very little influence 
upon each other. As some corroboration 
of this opinion, I beg leave to adduce the 
two following facts, from which it appears 
that at two several periods, the exchange 
for a length of time improved in favour of 
this country, while the amount of bank 
notes was gradually increasing :—Early 
in 1797, when the suspension of cash pay- 
ments took place, the exchange upon 
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Hamburgh was about 35), and the amount 
of bank notes in circulation about 11 mil- 
lions ; the exchange gradually rose during 
1797 and 1798 to 38/, and ruled between 
38/ and 36; till July 1799, though at the 
same time the amount of bank notes in- 
creased to 13% millions and more:—Again 
in 1800 and 1801, when the exchange fell 
nearly to its present rate, wiz. under 30/, 
the amount of bank notes was between 15 
and 16 millions; the latter progressively 
advanced to 18 millionsend more in 1802, 
3, 4, and 5, while during the same period 
the exchange rose to 32/ in 1802, 34/ in 
1803, 35/ in 1804, and 35/8 in 1805. 

Ifa bill of exchange for 100l. is re- 
mitted to me from Hamburgh, what do 
I receive for payment ?—A bank note. 

If my correspondent desires to have gold 
for that 100. note, how am I to procure 
it ?—Of course you are to buy it at the 
market price, as you would any other 
commodity. 

And then reckoning the difference to be 
about 16 per cent. if in the first instance 
the foreigner could receive gold, would he 
not give 16 per cent. more in exchange? 
—Yes, nearly so, because no laws can 
prevent such gold from being exported. 
But were it practicable to enforce the 
existing prohibition completely, it is clear 
that as the foreigner could not get his 1002. 
in gold coin, he would not pay the ad- 
ditional price for the bill; Guineas in that 
case would bear no superior value to bank 
notes, and exportable gold would sell for 
41, 10s. against guineas, as it now does 
against notes. What I mean to prove by 
this is, that the high price of gold should 
not be ascribed to bank notes, but alto- 
gether to the foreign demand. 

If bank paper and gold exchanged even, 
would net the currency to the foreigner 
of about sixteen per. cent. be the sup- 

ed difference between the bank note 
and the bullion to be purcliased ?—-I do 
not clearly understand this question. But 
the low exchange in my opinion does not 
arise from our receiving bank notes inpay- 
ment for bills; the specie of the country 
is exhausted by our foreign balanoe, and 
would not be more abundant, (at least in 
no degree worth mentioning), if bank 
notes were not:in existence. Whatever 
means might in that case be devised to an- 
swer the purposes of trade and circulation, 
gold and silver would remain equally dear ; 
that dearness, therefore, cannot be called 

a disceunt on bank notes. 
Jf a merchant in Hamburgh sends over 
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to this country a bale of goods; which he 
would invoice to his correspondent at 100), 
if he could get gold in payment; must he 
not now invoice it at 116/.?—I refer to 
my former answer. 

Do I get less foreign money for 100), 
bill drawn upon Hamburgh than I used to 
do ?-—Yes. 

If I send a bale of goods thither, do ] 
get more foreign money than I used to do, 
supposing. the price of the commodity not 
varied ?—Certainly not. 

If then the goods fetch the same, and 
the bill drawn fetches less foreign money}; 
is it not the case that gold is not varied as 
to itself, but as to paper ?—The foreign 
money will buy a bill upon this country to 
a larger amount. But I must again refer 
to my former answer. 

Were the circulation of this country con- 
fined to gold and. silver, which by lawis 
prohibited to be exported, would the ex- 
changes have any etlect or influence more 
than they now have, the payments being 
principally made in bank notes ? —I con- 
ceive it would produce no difference what- 
ever on the rate of exchange, .supposing 
those laws completely carried into effect, 

You have assigned .as the principal 
cause of the rate of exchange, the balance 
of trade being against this country ; do 
you not rather mean the balance of pay- 
ments ?~~I certainly meant the balance of 
payments, having before adverted to the 
payments of Government for subsidies and 
other purposes, which are to be taken into 
the general account. 

May not-the balance of trade therefore 
be in our favour, while the balance of 
payments remains against us ?—Thé -ba- 


lance of payments for the year may be 


against us, while the general exports-ex- 
ceed the imports. Returns. are now, even 
from neighbouring quarters, and from dis- 
tant parts of the .world may be, delayed 
not only for months, but for years. 
_ You have assigned as a cause of the pre- 
sent low rate of exchange, the suspension 
of the American trade with the Continent ; 
has there ‘not, within the year, been con- 
siderable exports from America to Tonnin- 
gen, and other parts adjacent ?>—~My re- 
mark was made generally ; but to render 
it quite correct, I certainly ought to say 
the partial stoppage of communication. — 
Have not those supplies to the Conti- 
nent which used to go directly from Ame- 
rica, within these last twelve months pro- 
ceeded from: this country, through the 
medium of Heligoland; and if so, would 
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not such exports produce the same effect 
upon the exchange as if they had gone 
from America :—A considerable trade has, 
no doubt, been carried on through Heli- 
goland, but only very partially consisting 
in articles derived from America. 

Supposing the metallic currency of any 
country should, from any cause, become 
excessive, and the means of exporting 
bullion or specie from that country, should 
at the same time be effectually obstructed, 
do you conceive that such a state of things 
would tend to create a course of exchange 
unfavourable to the country so circum- 
stanced ?—That surplus ofcurrency would, 
in my opinion, certainly tend to enhance 
the price of all commodities, and to depre- 
ciate the exchange. But 1 do not con- 
ceive this to be applicable to the Bank 
paper currency of this kingdom, which, 
from its nature, and from the manner in 
which it ought to be, and I believe is 
issued, can scarcely, in my opinion, be 
carried to an excess: it is only called 
forth by the real wants of trade and cir- 
culation, and is always represented by a 
valuable consideration. I conceive, that 
as long as bills of undoubted solidity are 
sent into the Bank for discount, the Bank 
are fully justified in issuing their notes 
against those bills, without any fear of the 
amount-of their currency becoming ex- 
cessive. The increase in the amount of 
bank notes in circulation within these few 
years, is, in my opinion, accounted for, in 
the first place, by the increased commerce 
of the country, and in the next place by 
the increase of the public debt and the 
consequent taxation, which has the effect 
of enhancing the prices of all commo- 
dities; and. the amount of currency re- 
quired for the purpose of facilitating the 
exchange of those commodities, or in 
other words, for trade and circulation, 
must naturally increase in the same pro- 
portion. 

When you say “ enhance the price of 
all commodities,’ do you include foreign 
bills of exchange among those commo- 
dities?—Certainly not ; 1 am now allud- 
Ing to. the internal concerns of the king- 
dom, which I coneeive to be altogether 
distinct from its foreign trade. 

Do you then conceive, that to whatever 
extent the Bank affords facility of dis- 
count, either to the Government or to in- 
dividuals, provided the security be good, 
and payable at fixed dates, that no excess 
of circulation in bank paper can possibly 
take place ?—I conceive that the- wants of 
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the circulation are of course confined to a 
certain sum; whatever proportion of that 
sum is invested by the Bank in govern- 
ment securities, will diminish in the sate 
proportion the calls of the public upon the 
Bank for discounts ; the amount of notes, 
therefore in circulation, will remain the 
same. The point where, in my opinion, 
the Bank ought to stop in such purchases 
of government securities, is when good re- 
sponsible bills are no longer sent into the 
Bank by the public for discount; that I 
conceive to be a certain sign of the wants 
of circulation being fully supplied, and 
any subsequent issue becomes, in my opi- 
nion, an excess of paper currency. 

Suppose an advance to be made upon 
‘goods that may be pledged with the Bank 
instead of bilis, would that, in your opi- 
nion, create an excess of circulation?—I 
conceive it to be highly proper that the 
securities discounted by the Bank should 
be payable at short and fixed periods. 

Do you conceive that ail that would be 
requisite to prevent a depreciation of paper 
currency in any country would be, that 
such paper should in no instance be issued 
but as the representative of a good secu- 
rity, payable at afixed period ?>—I answer 
that in the affirmative certainly. 

Do you conceive that there exists the 
same security for the public against the 
inconvenience of an excess of circulation 
when the payments in cash at the Bank 
are suspended, as when the Bank was at 
liberty and under obligation to make its 
payments in cash ?—I conceive so, if the 
Bank strictly adhere to the system of dis- 
counting no bills but of undoubted solidity, 
and government securities; the latter 
with due moderation, and the caution 
pointed out before. 

Are you aware of the practice that pre- 
vails among country bankers, with respect 
to discounts and advances in their paper ? 
—I partly am. ° 

What is that practice ?—The country 
banks are in the practice I believe of 
issuing notes upon the security of goods, 
houses, and lands, in addition to the ordi« 
nary discoont of bills of exchange. 

Of course the security upon which those 
advances are made, is not convertible aé 
any fixed period ?—I believe not. 

Do you conceive that from this practice 
of the country banks, an excessive circu 
lation may arise ?—I am inclined-to think 
that the‘ system of country banking has 
been carried too far in this respect. 

- Are you of opinion that if the country 
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bankers confine their advances within the 
same limits as to the description of security 
which prevails in the Bank of England, 
that the accommodation afforded by them 
to the public could not Jead to any excess 
in the circulation?—I believe not; I 
think the same principle will apply to the 
country banks that I applied to the Bank 
of England. 

Then assuming there to be sone excess 
in the circulation, the cause to which you 
would ascribe it is this practice of the 
country banks ?—-I am inclined to think so. 

Is it your opinion that there is now, or 
has been at any time, such excess in the 
circulation?—I believe at some periods 
certainly too much facility has been shewn 
by the country banks in the issuing their ; 
paper. 

Do you think that inconvenience exists, 
or has existed, within the last six months ? 
—I should think it has, and now does in 
some degree. 


March 2, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Mr. , a Continental Merchant, 
called in, and examined. 


Are you acquainted with the subject of 
the exchange between this country and 
Hamburgh ?—I am, and with other foreign 
countries. 

What is the present rate of exchange 
between this country and Hamburgh ?>— 
The rate of exchange from this country 
on Hamburgh has varied lately ; the last 
post it was quoted at about 29, which means 
29s. Flemish for 11. sterling. 

Is the shilling Flemish, or the stiver, a 
real coin ?—The shilling Flemish is not a 
coin no more than the banco marc, which 
banco represents a certain weight of sil- 
ver. Ashilling Flemish means six stivers 
banco of Hamburgh, and sixteen stivers 
banco are one marc banco. In the actual 
currency too, sixteen stivers are equal to 
one marc. 

Then does the banco marc represent a 
fixed quantity of silver of a fixed fineness ? 
—Yes; for 27 marcs 12 stivers: banco, 
you get one marc of Coiogne weight of 
silver, perfectly fine, without any alloy ; 
that is, for one banco mare, you get 
10,4% gran. Col. of such silver. 

Can you compare the marc Cologne 
with English weight ?—Sixty-five ounces 
of English standard silver contain eight 
marcs of Cologne fine silver. 

What do you state to be the real par of 
exchange from England on Hamburgh?#— 
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I first wish to state my general idea of a 
par of exchange; it is the expression in 
the coins or denominations of the two cur. 
rencies which are compared, of an equal 
weight of silver of the same fineness, | 
have no idea how a par can be ascer. 
tained without the precious metals bein 
the foundation. ‘the Hamburgh cur. 
rency is founded on silver, and the British 
currency is principally founded on gold; 
the par of exchange cannot therefore be 
ascertained without fixing a relative value 
between these two metals. 

If the relative value of these two metals 
in the bullion market be known, and be 
the same in two countries, may not the 
par of exchange be asceriained between 
those two countries, although the currenc 
of the one be gold, and that of the other 
silver ?— Yes, provided the exportation 
and importation of gold and silver be per- 
fectly tree. 

Between two such countries, does nof 
the par of exchange vary with the varia- 
tions in the relative value of the two pre- 
cious metals ?—Yes; the par will vary if 
the relative value of the two metals varies, 

And if the relative value of the two pre- 
cious metals varies unequally in the two 
countries at the same time, must not that 
inequality be likewise taken into the cal- 
culation in ascertaining the par ?—Yes, it 
must. 

State in what manner you apply those 
general ideas to the statement of the par 
of exchange as between England and 
Hamburgh.—Taking gold at the coinage 
price ot 3/. 17s. 104d, and taking it at 
Hamburgh at what we call its par, which 
is 96 stivers banco for a ducat, and further 
reducing 55 ounces of standard gold, as 
being equal to 459 ducats, it produces a 
par of exchange of 34/34 Flemish for a 
pound sterling: a ducat contains at the 
rate of 23 4 carats in 24. 

What do you mean by the par of gold 
at Hamburgh?—I mean the par of its 
value in banco, which is not fixed by law, 
and which in fact varies daily, but which 
is called 96 stivers banco for a ducat. 

In ordinary times, has not coin at Ham- 
burgh an extrinsic value above the same 
weight of the same metal in the shape of 
bullion ?—It has at Hamburgh. 

Must not this extrinsic value be taken 
into account estimating the par of ex- 
change?—No, not the par, in my opinion, 
upon the principle: which 1 have already 
explained, but it may affect the course of 
exchange. 
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matter of no interest to the merchant here 
what the current money is at Hamburgh, 
so few transactions take place in the cur- 
rent money. 

What quantity of silver are you en- 
titled to receive from the bank for any 
given amount of bank money ?—Bank 
money is obtained against deposits of silver 
in bars, at the rate of below M. B. 27. 10 
per mark weight of 47/48 purity; and 
their silver returned on demand against 
bank money at below M. B. 27. 12. which 
difference is applied to the charges of the 
establishment. 

Has there been any difference within 
the last few years in the intrinsic value 
of bank money '—Certainly not to my 
knowledge. 

Are the several continental ‘coins of the 
surrounding countries for which the bank 
money is exchangeable, the same coins in 
point of intrinsic value for which the bank 
money has been exchangeable for some 
years past, and is the agioalso continued 
the same?—I am not aware of any dif- 
ference in the intrinsic value of the cur- 
rent money, of course if any change had 
taken place in the intrinsic value of coins 
for which the bank money is exchange- 
able, a difference would have been made 
in the agio. 

To what do you ascribe the fall of ex- 
change between London and Hamburgh, 
near 18 per cent.?—Altogether to the 


commercial situation of this country with 


the Continent, to the circumstance of the 
imports and payments of subsidies, &c. 
having very much exceeded the exports. 

Do you speak of the last two years -— 
Particularly of the last year, it is only 
within the last year that the exchange has 
fallen so much. 

Do you judge of the balance of trade 
having been against this country in the last 
year, from the state of the exchange, or 
from your own knowledge of the excess 
of the imports dbove the exports ?—I cer- 
tainly judge of it ina great measure b 
the state of the exchange, which, accord- 
ing to my apprehension of the subject, 
cag only be influenced by the balance of 
trade ; but this is strongly corroborated 
by those circumstances which fall under 
the general observation of every practical 
merchant, ° 

State those circumstances upon which 
you found your conclusion, that in the 
last year, while the exchange has been 
low, there has ‘been an actual excess of 
imports above the exports.It is.a noto- 
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rious circumstance, that imports from se- 
vera! quarters have been most enormous, 
while the exports, owing to political cir- 
cumstances, have been very much check- 
ed. This I consider to receive a very 
strong proof from the circumstance of 
most of the articles imported into this 
country from the Continent, ‘being here at 
moderate prices ; such at least as will af- 
ford no profit, or very small profit, to the 
importer; in fact, some of them consi- 
derable loss; whilst most of the principal 
articles of export from this country to the 
Continent command prices upon the Con- 
tinent from 50 to 200 and 300 per cent. 
higher than the prices existing here: 
which, according to my conception, 
clearly proves that the imports have been 
superabundant, and exports very much 
curtailed. 

Do you mean that there has been such a 
difference between the invoice prices ?— 
I am speaking of the result of any come 
mercial adventure, either import or ex- 
port. 

When you state this excess of import 
above export, do you mean an excess of 
amount to the prices you have now stated? 
—I mean, that upon striking a balance be- 
tween the amounts to be paid and the 
amounts to be received in this country, 
that balance is to a very considerabje 
amount against this country. It is to be 
observed, that goods imported by the Bri- 
tish merchants are paid immediately, 
while the returns for exports are slow, and 
cannot yet (for the last year) have pro- 
duced their due effect upon the Ex- 
change: the imports from the Baltic, for 
instance, are of very considerable magni- 
tude, and it is known that the export from 
hence to the Baltic in goods and mer- 
chandize bears but a very small propor- 
tion to them. 

Have not the exports to the Baltic al- 
ways borne a very small proportion to 
the imports from thence ?—Always an in- 
ferior proportion, but not in the same de- 
gree as at present. 

Have not the imports from the Baltic in 
the year 1809, been double the amount of 
the imports from the Baltic in the year 
1808 ?—I should think considerably more 
than double of that amount. 

Have the exports to the Baltic been 
larger in the year 1809, than they were 
in the year 1808 ?—Probably larger, but 
not considerably so. 

Whether imports have not been made 
from the different ports of the Baltic im 
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foreign ships, in the course of the last 
year and in the year preceding, with 
very little difficulty >—With very little 
difficulty indeed ; a circumstance which 
made this item in the balance of trade 
particularly heavy against this country is, 
that the whole of that enormous trade has 
been carried on in foreign ships, which 
have been engaged at very heavy rates of 
freight, the whole of which freights must 
be remitted out of the country. There is 
another instance, one amongst many; I 
mean the imports of wines and brandies 
from France, which have amounted to 
very considerable sums, and in return for 
which no merchandize whatever has been 
exported from this country. 

You have stated, that the freight paid 
to those foreign ships has been high; how 
much per cent. in your opinion, upon the 
articles imported from the Baltic, has 
been paid for the freight upon the value 
of those articles?—I conceive that the 
average rate of freight may amount to 50 
per cent. upon the original cost of the 
goods. 

What was the average rate of freight 
upon the original cost of the goods also, 
when they were imported in British bot- 
toms ?—I cannot answer that question cor- 
rectly from memory, but I believe from 
10 a 202, 7 

Have not the difficulties of exporting 
merchandize in foreign ships to the Bal- 
tic been much greater than in importing 
goods from thence ?—More difficulty has 
attached to. the admission into Russian 
ports of English merchandize, than to the 
export of the produce of the country. 

Have the great imports from the Baltic 
which you have described, been any 
portion of them in payment of former 
debts to this country ?—Not to my know- 
ledge. 

_ Have they been in any degree on ac- 
count of British merchants who have re- 
turned home from that country, and who 
could not at first bring home their pro- 
perty ?—They probably may in some de- 
gree, but that is a circumstance which I 
have no means of ascertaining. 

_ Are you of opinion that this excess of 
imports from the Baltic above the exports 
thither, must be equalized by some other 
branch of exports in the general trade of 
this country ?—The imports must be paid 
for, and therefore of course must be re- 
mitted out of the country in some shape. 

‘You have .stated, that within the last 
year there has been a general excess of 
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imports above the exports ; in what man. 
ner, and within what period, do you con. 
ceive that this excess will ultimately be 
paid for by this country ?—By the ex. 
portation of bullion in the first place, and. 
ultimately by the fall of the exchange; 
which, when the bullion is exhausted, 
must fall to a rate by which the balance 
will be ultimately equalized. 

Do. you conceive that there has been 
already an exportation of bullion in part 
discharge of that debt by this country }— 
Unquestionably. 

After as much: bullion shall have been 
exported as the country can send out, in 
what manner will the fall of exchange, 
discharge the remainder of the debt ?— 
By the circumstance of the exchange 
falling low enough to force exports and 
prevent imports of merchandize, by which 
the balance will in course of time be 
settled. 

To what point must the exchange fall 
before this exportation is forced in the 
manner you describe ?—That must de- 
pend, as I conceive, upon the amount of 
the balance to-be settled. 

What is the expence of transporting 
specie from this country to Hamburgh ?— 
I have not sent specie myself, so I am not 
competent to answer that question. 

Do you conceive it to be as much asa 
charge of 18 per cent. ?>—No, ‘not 18 per 
cent. 

How much less?—I really must decline 
answering that question, as 1 am not ac- 
curately acquainted with it. 

From what other ports besides the 
Baltic has there within the last two years 
been an excess of imports above the ex- 
ports ?—1 answered that question partly 
just now, by stating that wines and_bran- 
dies were imported from France to a con- 
siderable amount, in return for which no 
goods have been exported. 

Has there been any excess of imports 
above exports from the North of Germany 
or Holland ?—From the North of Germany 
decidedly, I should think, an excess of 
imports; not from Holland, though the 
imports from thence have been large; 
Holland, and particularly the Ems, have 
been the principal point through which the 
exports have latterly gone. 

Has there been an excess of exports 
above imports .to Holland ?—I should 
think there has. 

To a considerable amount ?—Yes, toa 
considerable amount ; but chiefly during 
the last year. 
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What have the exports to Holland 
chiefly consisted of ?—Colonial produce 
and British manufactures. 

Have the prices of the articles exported 
fo Holland been high there ?—Very high; 
they have yielded very considerable profit. 

As high as you described in a former 
answer, with respect to the prices of our 
goods in the foreign market ?—~Yes ; I re- 
fer to that answer. 

Has the excess of exports to Holland 
contributed to pay for the excess of im- 
ports from other parts of the world ?—Un- 
questionably. 

Can you state nearly, what proportion 
the excess of exports to Holland bears to 
the excess of imports from other parts of 


‘the world ?—No, I cannot, without much 


minute examination. 

Has it been nearly equal, do you think ? 
—Decidedly not, I should say, from the 
state of the exchange, and the general 
circumstances I have stated before. 

Do you know whether any considerable 
export of cottons to the continent has 
taken place during the last two years ?— 
Some export of cotton wool has taken 
place, but has been checked by the board 
of trade here, who thought proper to stop 
it.; They have changed their determina- 
tion with respect to that article two or 
three times in the course of the year, by 
alternately prohibiting and permitting it. 
The difference of price of that article in 
this country and the continent at present 
is enormous; a pound of Brazil cotton 
selling here for 2s. is worth 6s. at Amster- 
dam, and 8s. at Paris. 

Is it at present prohibited ?—It is. 

By prohibition, do you mean that the 
council refuse licences ?—They do refuse 
licences. 

Are you of opinion, as a continental 
merchant, that any considerable export of 
that article would have taken place in ad- 
dition to what has actually been exported 
within the last year, if the export had not 
been occasionally interrupted ?— Very 
considerable, I should think. 

Can you state, for about how much of 
the last year the export of that article has 
been interrupted ?—I can only state it 
loosely from memory ; perhaps about half 

e year. 

Are there any other articles of which 
the export to the continent has been: in- 
terrupted ?—Excepting bark, I am _ not 
aware of any article of merchandize ; but 
I ought to advert to foréign coin and 
bullion, which, in my opinion, it would 
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have been wise and expedient to allow to 
export to enemies ports, but for which the 
board of trade have persisted in refusing 
licences. 

‘Has the export of colonial produce to 
the continent been considerable within 
the last year, as compared with the former 
years ?—It has certainly increased within 
the last year. 

Has the excess of imports above exports, 
which you have described to have been 
the general state of trade within the last 
year, been owng in any degree to’ the 
export being less free than you conceive 
it might have been?—Certainly, in some 
instances ; and particularly at this mo- 
ment I conceive that the board of trade 
might promete an increase of the exports 
to France. 

Proceed to state what other causes you 
would assign: for the present’ low state 
of exchange with Hamburgh, other than 
that excess which you have described of 
the imports above the exports—I con- 
ceive the answer which I have given upon 
the subject of the excess of imports to ap- 
ply generally to all contmental ex- 
changes; another principal cause of the 
low rate of exchange I conceive to be the 
stoppage of the American trade, owing to 
the restrictions imposed in America, by 
which Americans have been prevented 
from carrying their own produce, and the 
produce of the enemy’s colonies, to the 
continent of Europe, which would have 
operated upon the exchange in a great 
measure as an export from this country, 
the greater part of the returns of such 
American exports to the continent of 
Europe consisting of goods exported from 
this country to America. 

I understand you to mean that such an 
export from this country to America 
would have equalized the excess of im- 
Ports into this country from the continent? 
—The export that I alluded to from hence 
to America would have been paid for by 
remittances from the continent arising 
out of the proceeds of ‘such goods as the 
Americans would have carried there, 
which of course would have created a de- 
mand for bills upon England, and thereby 
kept up the exchange. 

And should not-we in the same manner 
have’ paid for our excess of imports from 
the continent, out of what was due ‘to this 
country from America in consequence 0 
these exports ?—-Undoubtedly. 

Is it your opinion, therefore, that the 
effect of a long continuance of those 
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American acts would be to render us un- 
able to make as large an importation from 
the continent as we have latterly done ?— 
In a great measure, during a certain space 
of time, if they were strictly carried into 
effect. 

Have you any other causes to assign 
for the present low state of our exchange 
with the continent ?—lI recollect no other 
commercial circumstance sufficiently ma- 
terial to deserve the attention of the Com- 
mittee, but the continental expenditure of 
government for subsidiesto foreign powers, 
pay of troops, and other purposes, has no 
doubt materially affected the exchanges. 
Perhaps I should add in reference to the 
last two or three years, that most export 
articles have till lately ruled the low prices 
here, owing to the impediments on; the 
continent ; of course the sum payable by 
foreigners for their supplies has been re- 
duced accordingly. 

What is the present course of exchange 
between this country and Amsterdam ?— 
The exchange upon Amsterdam is 31s. 6d. 
Flemish for a pound sterling. 

Is that bank money or current >—Bank 
money. 

Wha is the established par at Amster- 
dam ?—I am not aware of an established 
par at any foreign place. 

What do merchants call the established 
par between Great Britain and Amster- 
dam?—I must refer to my last answer : 
the par of exchange is of no interest to 
the practical merchant; it is the equality 
of currencies; if 20s, which compose a 
pound sterling, were taken new from the 
mint and carried to Amsterdam, and there 
reduced to the Dutch standard, and coined 
into guilders, the amount of those guilders 
would constitute the par of exchange. 

Do not you mean that the real par of 
exchange between any two countries is an 
equal weight of silver of the same fineness 
expressed in the respective denominatiorfs 
of the two currencies?—Yes, but I do not 
know that it ought to be taken rather in 
silver than in gold. 

Supposing a par of exchange to be 
fixed as between two currencies, would not 
that par of exchange be altered if one of 
the currencies became debased ?—The 

.Gourse of exchange certain]y would. 

Supposing the par to have been estab- 
lished between Hamburgh and England, 
and subsequently to that time that the 
coin of either country became debased, 
would it not happen that, for the conve- 
mience of commercial calculation, a new 
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par would be nominally, established >_ 
The convenience of commercial calcula. 
tion does not require the establishment of 
a par of exchange ; the intrinsic par or re. 
lation of currencies would of course yar 
according to such debasement, but. the 
effects of the latter would become ap. 
parent in the course of exchange. 

What is the present course of exchange 
between this country and Paris?—At 99 
livres for a pound sterling. : 

What is the established par?—The par 
of exchange upon Paris has always been 
considered tobe 24 livres, I believe ; that 
is certainly not correct, it ought to be 
nearer 25 than 24; it proceeds upona 
supposition of the French half-crown bein 
equal to the English half-crown, which is 
not correct. I have not at present the 
means of establishing the comparison of 
the coins, but as near as possible I think 
it may be stated at something about 25 
livres. 

Since you became acquainted with 
the trade to the continent, are yoy 
aware of any change having taken place 
in the state of the French currency, 
by which the exchange may have been 
affected ?—-None whatever: an alteration 
has taken place in the coinage, which is 
unconnected with the exchange. 

What change has taken place in the 
coinage ?—Gold pieces of 20 francs have 
been coined, and the old coin was worth 
24 livres; these gold livres are called nae , 
poleons. 

Has any change taken place in the 
weight of the silver coin ?—Certainly 
there has in the weight, but none in the 
relative value; pieces of 6 francs have, 
been coined. 

Are you acquainted with the prices of 
gold in the foreign markets?—I cannot 
state them accurately from memory. 

Can you state whether any. change or 
not has taken place in the price of gold in 
any of the foreign markets within the last 
year ?—-No very material change, that I 
am aware of. 

What is the present price of bar gold, 
of our anh at Hamburgh?—J can- 
not state it from memory, but I can refer 
to it. 

At Hamburgh and Amsterdam, is the 
price of gold bullion quoted in bank me 


/ ney ?—At Hamburgh, in bank money; at 


Amsterdam, in current money. 

Do you know whether in any of the 
foreign markets with which you. are ac- 
quainted, there is at present an agio upon 
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gold as exchanged for silver ?—There 
nerally is in all the foreign markets. 

Is it so at Paris at present ?—I cannot 
at present state. 

Does your experience, as a merchant 
dealing in foreign cxchanges, enable you 
togive an opinion whether the excess of 
paper currency in any country would 
have any effect in lowering the exchange 
of that country with others?—A forced 
paper currency certainly would. 

The question goes to an excess of paper 

currency, whether forced or not ?— 
I cannot well conceive a paper currency 
being permanently excessive, unless it is 
forced. 
_ But in the case of a paper currency 
being forced, is it not the circumstance of 
its thereby becoming excessive, and not 
the circumstance merely of its being 
forced, that has a tendency to lower the 
foreign exchanges ?—I conceive it in the 
first place to arise from that paper being 
excessive, and in the next place from that 
paper representing no real value. 

Can you state what is the present course 
ef exchange with the United States of 
America?—The exchange in America 
upon England has been in favour of Eng- 
land for a considerable time ; (there is no 
exchange in England upon America). I 
do not know what it has been very re- 
cently, but probably it is lower, per- 
haps below par, in consequence of con- 
siderable exports having lately taken 
place from America; during the suspen- 
sion of those exports the exchange of 
course, was in favour of England. I would 
indeed lay some stress upon this circum- 
stance, as supporting my opinion that the 
exchanges are influenced by commercial 
causes only. During the depreciation of 
English currency on the continent of 
Europe, a premium was paid for it in 
America in hard dollars. The United 
States were then, in a great measure, 
situated with respect to England, as Eng- 
land is situated with respect to the conti- 
nent of Europe. 

When speaking of the exports and im- 
ports between this country and the Baltic, 
did you take into your consideration the 
quantity and value of bullion exported ?— 
No; I only alluded to the relative amount 
of goods or merchandize. 

Why do you not consider bullion as an 
article of merchandize ?—I do consider it 
as an article of merchandize, but I was 
endeavouring first to state the difference 

tween goods imported and exported. 
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I consider the exportation of bullion to 
take place as the means of settling that 
balance ; that difference. 

Do you conceive that an excess of im- 
ports above exports can account for the 
rates of exchange continuing as high as 
16 per cent. against this country for a per- 
manent period of time ?—I certainly think 
so. Iconceive the cause of the present 
state of exchange to be entirely com- 
mercial, with the exception, I should add, 
of the payments which government have 
had eccasion to make upon the continent, 
in the shape of subsidies, the payment of 
troops, &c. 

As the par of exchange between two 
countries is computed on the calculation 
of the value of the respective currencies, 
do you not conceive that the rates of ex- 
change will fluctuate with the fluctuations 
in the intrinsic value of the currency of 
either country ?—Certainly. 

Is not the present standard gold coin 
of the value of 3/. 1¥s. 103d. per ounce ? 
—It is. : 

Is not the present market price for gold 
to export above 4/. 10s.?—I believe it is 
4l, 10s. 

As the receiving a part of the remittance 
from Lisbon is paid in paper, and occa- 
sions a loss in the exchange of about 9 per: 
cent. does not the circumstance of our re- 
ceiving bank notes in payment in Lon- 
don alter our exchange with foreign parts 
in the proportion of 31. 17s. 104d, to 41. 
10s. the difference of value between the 
two ?—In Portugal, bills are paid one half 
in aforced government paper, which loses 
a regular per centage compared to specie, 
in all internal transactions. In England 
we have no forced paper, no difference 
is made in favour of specie in internal 
transactions; and the high price of bul- 
lion against. bank notes is only owing to 
the demand for exportation. The twe 
cases, therefore, are in my opinion quite 
dissimilar. I conceive that the state of 
the paper currency of this kingdom, and 
the state of the exchanges upon foreign 
parts, are two subjects almost unconnect- 
ed, and that have but very little influence 
upon each other. As some corroboration 
of this opinion, I beg leave to adduce. the 
two following facts, from which it appears 
that at two several periods, the exchange 
for a length of time improved in favour of 
this country, while the amount of bank 
notes,was gradually increasing :—Early 
in 1797, when the suspension of cash pay- 


ments took place, the.exchange upon 
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Hamburgh was about 35/, and the amount 
of bank notes in circulation about 11 mil- 
lions; the exchange gradually rose during 
1797 and 1798 to 38/, and ruled between 
38/ and 36/ till July 1799, though at the 
same time the amount of bank notes in- 
creased to 134 millions and more: —Again 
in 1800 and 1801, when the exchange fell 
nearly to its present rate, viz. under 30/, 
the amount of bank notes was between 15 
and 16 millions; the latter progressively 
advanced to 18 millions and more in 1802, 
3, 4, and 5, while during the same period 
the exchange rose to 32/ in 1802, $4/ in 
1803, 35/ in 1804, and 35/8 in 1805. 

If a bill of exchange for 1OOl. is re- 
mitted to me from Hamburgh, what do 
{ receive for payment?—A bank note. 

If my correspondent desires to have gold 
for that 100/. note, how am I to procure 
it ?—Of course you are to buy it at the 
market price, as you would any other 
commodity. 

And then reckoning the difference to be 
about 16 per cent. if in the first instance 
the foreigner could receive gold, would he 
not give 16 per cent. more in exchange? 
—Yes, nearly so, because no laws can 
prevent such gold from bemg exported. 
But were it practicable to enforce the 
existing prohibition completely, itis clear 
that as the foreigner could not get his 1000. 
in gold coin, he would not pay the ad- 
ditional price for the bill; Guineas in that 
case would bear no superior value to bank 
notes, and exportable gold would sell for 
41, 10s.:against guineas, as it now does 
against notes. What I mean to prove by 
this is, that the high price of gold should 
not be ascribed to. bank notes, but alto- 
gether to the foreign demand. 

If bank paper and gold exchanged even, 
would not the currency to the foreigner 
of about sixteen per. cent. be the sup- 
posed difference between the bank note 
and the bullion to: be purchased '—I do 
not clearly understand this question. But 
the low exchange in my opinion does not 
arise from our receiving bank notes in pay- 
ment for bills; the specie of the country 
is exhausted by our foreign balance, and 
would not be more abundant; (at least in 
no degree worth mentioning), if bank 
notes were not in existence. Whatever 
means might in-that case be devised to an- 
awer the purposes of trade and circulation, 
gold and silver would remain equally dear ; 
that dearness, therefore, cannot be called 
a-discount on bank notes. 

If. a merchant in. Hamburgh sends over 
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to this country a bale of goods, which he 
would invoice to his correspondent at 100, 
if he could get gold in payment; must he 
not. now invoice it at 116/.?—I refer to 
my former answer. 

Do I get less foreign money for 100i, 
bill drawn upon Hamburgh than I used to 
do ?—Yes. 

If I send a bale of goods thither, do } 
get more foreign money than I used to do, 
supposing the price of the commodity not 
varied ?—Certainly not. 

If then the goods fetch the same, and 
the bill drawn fetches less foreign money; 
is it not the case that gold is not varied ag 
to itself, but as to paper ?—The foreign 
money will buy a bill upon this country to 
a larger amount. But I must again-refer 
to my former answer. 

Were the circulation of this country con- 
fined to gold and silver, which by law's 
prohibited to.be exported, would the ex- 
changes have any effect or influence moré 
than they now have, the payments being 
principally made in bank notes ? —I cone 
ceive it would produce no difference what- 
ever on the rate of exchange, supposing 
those laws completely carried into effect. 

You have assigned as the principal 
cause of the rate of exchange, the balaneé 
of trade being against this country ; do 


you not rather mean the balance of pay 


ments ?—-I certainly meant the balance: of 
payments, having before adverted to the 
payments of Government for subsidies and 
other purposes, which are to be taken into 
the general account. 

May not the balance of trade therefore 
be in our favour, while the balance of 
payments remains against us?—The bas 
lance of payments for the year may be 
against us, while the general exports ex+ 
ceed the imports. Returns are now, even 
from neighbouring quarters, and from dis- 
tant parts of the world may be, delayed 
not only for months; but for year's. 

You have assigned asa cause of the pre- 
sent low vate of exchange, the suspension 
of the American trade with the Continent; 
has there not, within the year, been con- 
siderable exports from America to Tonnin- 
gen, and other parts adjacent ?>—My re- 
mark was made generally ; but to render 
it quite correct, I certainly ought to say 
the partial stoppage of communication. 

Have not those supplies to the Conti- 
nent which used to go directly from Ame- 
rica, within these last twelve months pro- 
ceeded from this country, through the 
medium of Heligoland; and if so, would 
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not such exports produce the same effect 
upon the exchange as if they had gone 
from America :—A considerable trade has, 
no doubt, been carried on through Heli- 
goland, but only very partially consisting 
in articles derived from America. 

Supposing the metallic currency of any 
country should, from any cause, become 
excessive, and the means of exporting 
bullion or specie from that country, should 
at the same time be effectually obstructed, 
do you conceive that such a state of things 
would tend to create a course of exchange 
unfavourable to the country so circum- 
stanced ?>—That surplus ofcurrency would, 
in my opinion, certainly tend to enhance 
the price of all commodities, and to depre- 
ciate the exchange. But I do not con- 
ceive this to be applicable to the Bank 
paper currency of this kingdom, which, 
from its nature, and from the manner in 
which it ought to be, and I believe is 
issued, can scarcely, in my opinion, be 
carried to an excess: it is only called 
forth by the real wants of trade and cir- 
culation, and is always represented by a 
valuable consideration. I conceive, that 
as long as bills of undoubted solidity are 
sent into the Bank for discount, the Bank 
are fully justified in issuing their notes 
against those bills, without any fear of the 
amount of their currency becoming ex- 
cessive. The increase in the ameunt of 
bank notes in circulation within these few 
years, is, in my opinion, accounted for, in 
the first place, by the increased commerce 
of the country, and in the next place b 
the increase of the public debt and the 
consequent taxation, which has the effect 
of enhancing the prices of all commo- 
dities; and the amount of currency re- 
quired for the purpose of facilitating the 
exchange of those commodities, or in 
other. words, for trade and circulation, 
must naturally increase in the same pro- 
portion. 

When you say “enhance the price of 
all commodities,” do you include foreign 
bills of exchange among those commo- 
dities?—Certainly not; 1 am now allud- 
ing to the internal concerns of the king- 
dom, which I conceive to be altogether 
distinct from its foreign trade. 


Do you then conceive, that to whatever. 


extent the Bank affords facility of dis- 
count, either to the Government or to in- 
dividuals, provided the security be good, 
and payable at fixed dates, that no excess 
of circulation in bank paper can possibly 
take place ?—I, conceive that the. wants of 
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the circulation are of course confined to a 
certain sum ; whatever proportion of that 
sum is invested by the Bank in govern- 
ment securities, will diminish in the same 
proportion the calls of the public upon the 
Bank for discounts ; the amount of notes, 
therefore in circulation, will remain the 
same. The point where, in my opinion, 
the Bank ought to stop in such purchases 
of government securities, is when good re- 
sponsible bills are no longer sent into the 
Bank by the public-for discount ; that I 
conceive to be a certain sign of the wants 
of circulation being fully supplied, and 
any subsequent issue becomes, in my opi- 
nion, an excess of paper currency. 

Suppose an advance to be made upon 
goods that may be pledged with the Bank 
instead of bills, would that, in your opi- 
nion, create an excess of circulation ?—I 
conceive it to be highly proper that the 
securities discounted by the Bank should 
be payable at short and fixed periods. 

Do you conceive that all that would be 
requisite to prevent a depreciation of paper 
currency in any country would ‘be, that 
such paper should in no instance be issued 
but as the representative of a good secu- 
rity, payable at afixed period ?—I answer 
that in the affirmative certainly. 

Do you conceive that there exists the 
same security for the public against the 
inconvenience of an excess of circulation 
when the payments in cash at the Bank 
are suspended, as when the Bank was at 
liberty and under obligation to make its 
payments in cash ?—I conceive so, if the 
Bank strictly adhere to the system of dis- 
counting no bills but of undoubted solidity, 
and government securities; the latter 
with due moderation, and the caution 
pointed out before. 

Are you aware of the practice that pre- 
vails among country bankers, with respect 
to discounts and advances in their paper ? 
—I partly am. 

What is that practice ?—The country 
banks are in the practice I believe of 
issuing notes upon the security of goods, 
houses, and lands, in addition to the ordi- 
nary discount of bills of exchange. 

Of course the security upon which those 
advances are made, is not convertible at 
any fixed period ?>—I believe not. 

Do you conceive that from this practice 
of the country banks, an excessive circu- 
lation may arise ?~-I am inclined to think 
that the system of country banking has 
been carried too far in this respect. 

Are you of opinion that if the country 
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bankers confine their advances within the 
same limits as to the description of security 
which prevails inthe Bank of England, 
that the accommodation afforded by them 
to the public could not Jead to any excess 
in the circulation?—I believe not; I 
think the same principle will apply to the 
country banks that I applied to the Bank 
of England. 

Then assuming there to be some excess 
in the circulation, the cause to which you 
would ascribe it is this practice of the 
country banks ?—I am inclined to think so. 

Is it your opinion that there is now, or 
has been at any time, such excess in the 
circulation?—I believe at some periods 
certainly too much facility has been shewn 
by the country banks in the issuing their 
paper. 

Do you think that inconvenience exists, 
or has existed, within the last six months ? 
—lI should think it has, and now does in 
some degree. 


March 2, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Mr. , a Continental Merchant, 
called in, and examined. 


Are you acquainted with the subject of 
the exchange between this country and 
Hamburgh ?—I am, and with other foreign 
countries. 

What is the present rate of exchange 
between this country and Hamburgh ?— 
The rate of exchange from this country 
on Hamburgh has varied lately; the last 
post it was quoted at about 29, which means 
29s. Flemish for 11. sterling. 

Is the shilling Flemish, or the stiver, a 
real coin ?—The shilling Flemish is not a 
coin no more than the banco marc, which 
banco represents a certain weight of sil- 
ver. Ashilling Flemish means six stivers 
banco of Hamburgh, and sixteen stivers 
banco are one marc banco. In the actual 
currency too, sixtecn stivers are equal to 
one marc. 

Then does the banco marc represent a 

fixed quantity of silver of a fixed fineness ? 
Yes; for 27 marcs 12 stivers banco, 
you get one marc of Cologne weight of 
silver, perfectly fine, without any alloy ; 
that is, for one banco marc, you get 
10,4% gran. Col. of such silver. 
Can you compare the marc Cologne 
with English weight ?—Sixty-five ounces 
of English standard silver contain eight 
marcs of Cologne fine silver. 

What do you state to be the real par of 
exchange from England on Hamburgh ?— 
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I first wish to state my general idea of g 
par of exchange; it is the expression ip 
the coins or denominations of the two cur. 
rencies which are compared, of an equal 
weight of silver of the same fineness, |] 
have no idea how a par can be ascer 
tained without the precious metals being 
the foundation. ‘fhe Hamburgh cur. 


| rency is founded on silver, and the British 


currency is principally founded on gold; 
the par of exchange cannot therefore be 
ascertained without fixing a relative value 
between these two metals. 

If the relaiive value of these two metals 
in the bullion market be known, and be 
the same in two countries, may not the 
par of exchange be ascertained betweeg 
those two countries, although the currency 
of the one be gold, and that of the other 
silver ?— Yes, provided the exportation 
and importation of gold and silver be per- 
fectly free. 

Between two such countries, does not 
the par of exchange. vary with the varia. 
tions in the relative value of the two pre- 
cious metals ?—-Yes; the par will vary if 
the relative value of the two metals varies, 

And if the relative value of the two pre. 
cious metals varies unequally in the two 
countries at the same time, must not that: 
inequality be likewise taken into the cal- 
culation in ascertaining the par ?—Yes, it 
must. 

State in what manner you apply those 
general ideas to the statement of the par 
of exchange as between England and 
Hamburgh.—Taking gold at the coinage 
price of 3/. 17s. 103d, and taking it at 
Hamburgh at what we call its par, which 
is 96 stivers banco for a ducat, and further 
reducing 55 ounces of standard gold, as 
being equal to 459 ducats, it producesa 
par of exchange of 34/34 Flemish fora 
pound sterling: a ducat contains at the 
rate of 23 £ carats in 24. 6 

What do you mean by the par of gold 
at Hamburgh?—I mean the par of its 
value in banco, which is not fixed by law, 
and which in fact varies daily, but which 
is called 96 stivers banco for a ducat. 

In ordinary times, has not coin at Hat- 
burgh an extrinsic value above the same 
weight of the same metal in the shape of 
bullion ?—It has at Hamburgh. 

Must not this extrinsic value be taked 
into account estimating the par of ex- 
change ?—No, not the par, in my opinion, 
upon the principle which I have already 
explained, but it may affect the course of 
exchange. ' 
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If the guinea were reduced a penny- 
weight, would. it not alter the par of ex- 
change ?>—Yes, certainly. 

You have stated the present course of 
exchange from England upon Hamburgh 
tobe 29 or thereabouts, how much does 
this differ per cent. from the par you 
have mentioned ?—About 15 per cent. 

What is the present course of exchange 
of Hamburgh upon London ?—About 28. 
_ What is the cause of this difference be- 
tween the course from Hamburgh upon 
London, and that from London upon 
Hamburgh?—The major part of the ex- 
change operations between Hamburgh 
and London being carried on at Ham- 
burg, the course of exchange is principally 
fixed there, and receives its first impulse 
at Hamburgh; the course from London 
upon Hamburgh is regulated in a great 
measure by that from Hamburgh upon 
London: thus, when there are more bills 
than required for actual payments, mer- 
chants employ their capital partly in pur- 
chasing of surplus bills, and sending them 
to London to get returns; they have, 
therefore, to take into their calculation the 
amount of interest on the bills so sent, as 
well as on those received in return, toge- 
ther with two brokerages and a commis- 
sion to the London merchant, which, at 
the rate of 5 per cent. interest, without 
any other profit, amounts to a difference 
of about 1s. Flemish in the pound sterling. 
When the difficulties of communication 
are greater, and the penal restrictions in- 
crease the dangers and difficulties of such 
transactions, an additional advantage is 
required by the curtailed number of ad- 
venturers going into such transactions; 
and thus, when those difficulties existed 
to the greatest extent, the difference of 
exchange was full 2s. Flemish. 

Do not transactions of the same sort in 
the. purchase of the surplus bills take 
place upon the London exchange ?—Yes, 
but not to half the amount they do at 
Hamburgh. 

What does the current money. of Ham- 
burgh consist of ?—-The coins in use to the 
greatest extent are the currency of all the 
surrounding states, such as Denmark, 
Hanover, Prussia, Saxony; _ in fact all the 
neighbourhood. te 

Are English guineas current there ?— 
No, not current. 

What is the reason why English guineas 
do not form a part of the Hamburgh cur- 
rency, like the coins of other neighbour- 
ing countries ?—The restrictions which 
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are imposed upon the exportation of coin 
from this country do not exist in the States 
just now alluded to. Guineas are only 
exported when the intrinsic quantity of 
gold they contain make it worth while to 
melt them, and at a period when the rate 
of exchange is so much below par as to 
afford a considerable premium for so dan- 
gerous an undertaking, and when it can- 
not be worth any body’s while to specu- 
late in the purchase of them there, to re- 
turn to England at a distant period, when 
the exchange must have risen so very con- 
siderably as to make it worth their while 
to return them. 

If English guineas were freely exported, 
so as to become current at Hamburgh, is 
it your opinion that the same temptation 
would exist to the melting of them?—No, 
not in my opinion, because the rate of ex- 
change could then never be much below 
par, and the prospect of selling them at a 
short period again above par would induce 
people to keep them in their original 
State. 

If under a system of free exportation, 
guineas were at any time sent out from 
England to restore an unfavourable ex- 
change with Hamburgh, occasioned by 
the balance of payments, is it likely that 
the same guineas would upon exchange 
being restored, find their way back to 
England?—Yes; and more particularly, 
so if in this country a moderate seigniory 
were put upon the coin; for instance, in 
Holland, where they coin millions of 
ducats, the more that goes out the better 
is their government pleased, because they 
make so much the more profit; in conse- 
quence of which, the Dutch ducat has be- 
come the most universal coin all over the 
Continent. 

Is not that gain to the government, and 
loss to, the public, in the degree that the 
seigniorage is paid?—Not to the people 
of Holland, in as far as it is principally 
paid by foreign nations; it exists equally 
upon every coin. 

Has not a large quantity of circulating 
specie a powerful tendency to steady the 
course .of:. exchange ?—Yes, certainly, 
when its importation and, exportation is 
not prohibited, and as forming the only 
basis that regulates the par of exchange. 

Is not then any country, whose chief 
circulation is in paper, likely to expe- 
rience great fluctuations in the course of 
exchange with other nations?——W hen that 
paper is not convertible into cash, it only 
roprentatt in my opinion, an ideal and 
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not areal value, subject to public opinion, 
and consequently liable to the very great 
fluctuations which public opinions are 
subject to. 

Does the current money of Hamburgh 
‘consist chiefiy of silver or gold ?—Prin- 
cipaliy of “ver. 

Does the currency of Hamburgh consist 
in any degree of paper ?—No, with one 
exception; the bank of Altona issues 
some notes, payable on demand, which 
are convertible at all times into what they 
represent. 

Are they for small or large sams?—I 
think the lowest one of the value of two 
guineas 

Do those notes appear in large or in 
small payments at Hamburgh ?—The 
are not much made use of at Hamburgh, 
but are meant more as an accommodation 
to the transactions in Holstein. 

Is there not an agio at Hamburgh for 
banco above the current money r—Not 
according to my ideas; but on the con- 
trary, it is the different current coins that 
bear an inferior value to the bank money, 
and which vary dail; every thing there 
being valued according to bank money, 
or a certain weight of fine silver. 

Could you, by depositing a hundred 

ound weight of fine silver in the bank of 
Hemburets purchase such a credit in the 
Bank as would enable you at pleasure to 
take out an equal quantity of fine silver ? 
—If the deposit is made in the old specie 
dollars, upon which the Bank of Ham- 
burgh was founded about two centuries 
ago, the difference would not amount to 
above one per mil; as this coin has in a 
great measure disappeared, the principle 
of the Bank is now carried on more upon 
silver in bars of a great degree of fineness; 
the expence of refining, therefore, being 
taken into the’ calculation, the difference 
at present between such bars being given 
in or taken out of the Bank, amounts to 
nearly one-half per cent. to defray their 
expences; thus the Bank invariably gives 
credit for a marc weight of fine silver at 
27 marcs 10 stivers banco; and if taken 
‘Out, they valueit at 27 marcs and 12 stivers. 

You have stated, that while the value 
of banco money remains quite fixed, the 
value of all the circulating coins relatively 
to banco fluctuates; what are the circum- 
stances to which that fluctuation is owing? 
—Partly an increased demand, arising 
from a variety of causes, and further, the 
state of the trade between the respective 
countries whose coins you allude to; for 
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example, if the balance of trade between 
Hamburgh and any of the neighbourin 
states, from any sudden causes, should be 
very unfavourable to a great extent against 
such state, their coin will at Hamburgh 
fetch no more than what it will produce 
in fine silver when melted down. 
Do you mean, that under certain cir. 
cumstances of trade, the banco value of 
silver coins at Hamburgh may be so af. 
fected, that you will for a certain quan- 
tity of such coins, get credit in the Bank 
for more or less than the actual quantity 
of fine silver contained in that quantity of 
those coins ?—The bank of Hamburgh re: 
ceives no coins but a certain specie of dol- 
lars before alluded to, and bars of silver of 
15 lot. 12 gran. per marc fine, which is 
152 in 16 parts; the holders of such coins 
therefore, if they require to convert them 
into banco, must themselves get them re- 
fined to the necessary standard in bars, 
Is silver of the fineness required, when 
received by the Bank, always entered to 
the credit of the bringer, at the same banco 
value?—Yes ; this banco value represents 
nothing but a certain weight of fine silver. 
Is the account kept by the Bank in the 
nature of a stock account, or a cash ac- 
count?—The nature of the Bank is a 
simple deposit of fine silver, transferable 
from one person’s account to another. 
Does the bank at Hamburgh receive 
gold in the same manner?—No, nor does 
it even advance money upon a deposit of 
gold ; being liable to be called upon for 
silver and nothing else, they might thus 
not be able to fulfil their engagements. 
Upon Spanish dollars they advance a 
moderate sum, on the principle that they 
can reduce them to that which they are 
liable to be called upon for. 


March 5, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Mr. , a Continental Merchant 


again called in, and examined. | 





Have you ever known the exchange to 
fall to the extent of 12 to 15 per cent. in 
any part of Europe in which it was com- 
puted in coin containing a tixed quantity 
of gold or silver, or in paper or bank 
money exchanged at a fixed agio either 
for such gold or silver coin, or for gold or 
silver Bullion of a definite amount?—No, 
never, except in coyntries where the ex- 
port of their currency has been effectually 
prohibited ; such as Sweden. ; 
"Is it to Sweden only that you refer in 
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making that exception?—I do not just 
now recollect any other country where 
paper resting upon the foundation of coin, 
the latter is effectually prevented from 
being exported. 

How is that prohibition made effectual 
in Sweden?—By the Bank not issuing 
specie to any amount when the exchange 
is depreciated. 

What is the extent to which you con- 
ceive that the exchange is capable of 
falling in any country in Europe at the 
present time, supposing it to be computed 
in coin of a definite value, or in something 
convertible into a definite quantity of gold 
or silver bullion ?—The charge of trans- 
porting it, together with an adequate pro- 
fit in proportion to the risk the transmitting 
such specie is liable to, would be the ex- 
tent of the fluctuation. 

Can you state how much per cent. may 
be the present expence and risk of trans- 
porting gold from London to Amsterdam 
er Hamburgh, or any other principal 
places of trade on the continent ?—Inde- 
pendent of the premium of insurance, it 
would be from 14 to 2 per cent. from 
London to Hamburgh. 

What do you conceive to be the amount 
of the risk ?—The risk is so very variable 
from day to day, that it is impossible for 
me to state any fixed premium. 

What do you conceive to have been the 
average risk for the last fifteen months ?— 
About 4 per cent. 

Do you not then conceive, that such fall 
of our exchange as has exceeded the sum 
necessary to compensate for the expence 
of transporting gold and silver in the last 
fifteen months, must be referred to the cir- 
cumstance of the existence of a paper cur- 
rency not convertible into specie >—Yes, 
certainly. 

Do you conceive then, that out of the 
15 or 20 per cent. which the English ex- 
change has fallen in the last fifteen months, 
the larger proportion of from 10 to 12 or 
13 per cent. may be referable to the cir- 
cumstances of our paper currency not 
being convertible to cash?—I am clearly 
of that opinion. . 

Do you then consider our paper as de- 
preciated 10 to 13 per cent. in conse- 
quence of its non-convertibility into cash? 
—As I value every thing by bullion, I 
conceive the paper currency of this coun- 
try to be depreciated to the full extent of 
the 15 to 20 per cent. ; or rather, the dif- 
ference in this country between the price 
of bullion and: the rate by which the: coin 
is issued from the Mint. 
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Do you conceive the balance of trade 
with the continent of Europe to be now 
for or against this country ?—I conceive it 
to be considerably in favour of this: coun- 
try, though not to the extent as generally 
stated in figures, those figures representing 
in my mind only about 80 per cent. of 
their nominal value. 

What do you mean by stating that the 
balance is notso favourable as is generally 
represented in figures, those figures being 
only sO per cent. of their nominal value ? 
—As I value paper by the quantity of 
bullion it. will obtain, and as it will not 
obtain above 80 per cent. of that which is 
represented upon the face of it, I conceive 
the balance to be diminished in an equal 
proportion. 

Will not the same observation apply to 
the imports?—Yes: and therefore I do 
not state it upon both, but only upon the 
balance. 

Supposing the Bank had for the last fif- 
teen months paid in cash, and that guineas 
had been in general circulation, might not 
an unfavourable balance of trade have 
caused a fall in the exchange, to the ex- 
tent of 5 or 6 per cent.?—Hardly so 
much: as speculations would have been 
entered into anticipating more favourable 
circumstances. 

Can you state to the Committee in what 
manner and degree the exchanges in any 
parts of the continent first experienced a 
fall in those places in which a paper cir- 
culation not convertible into cash, or into 
any definite quantity of bullion, has been 
introduced ; and in particular can you 
specify the extent of the fall which soon 
took place, and the period for which it 
lasted, antecedently to the establishment 
of any current or established agio or dis- 
count between the paper and the bullion. 
or coin of the country?—To the best of 
my recollection, a depreciation in the ex- 
changes has always taken place whenever 
@ paper currency has been put into cir- 
culation, that was not convertible into 
cash. The strongest instance is that ‘of 
assignats in France. At the present mo- 
ment we have a very strong instanee in 
the paper euyrency of Austria and Den- 
mark, where a forced paper circulation 
exists; in consequence of which the ex- 
changes upon those countries have varied 
in proportion to the difficulties that they 
have laboured under, and in propertion to 
the confidence founded in public opinion 
with regard to the credit such paper was 
entitled to. Ido not know of any paper 
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currency on the continent that‘is not con- 
vertible at all times into cash, which is 
founded at all upon a similar system of 
solidity to that in this country, where, al- 
though the paper may not represent what 
is expressed upon the face of it, it does re- 
present a something in fact equally real, 
though not applicable to equalize the 
balance of trade. _ 

Are not all the banks upon the conti- 
nent, government banks?—The most of 
them are, and it is those I allude to; as 
such as are not under control-of govern- 
ment, are obliged to fulfil their engage- 
ments. ’ 

Do not those which are not under go- 
vernment, limit the quantity of their 
paper; and is not its value in exchange 
for coin perfectly sustained ?—Yes; for if 
they did not, they would be liable to sus- 
pend their payments. 

Do not the government banks assist the 
government by loans of money, and ex- 
tend their paper as their means of furnish- 
ing such loans ?—~Yes, those I have alluded 
to do so in the fullest extent. 

Is not in fact the paper issued by one 
department of the government itself ?— 
Yes, certainly. 

Do you not conceive that the quantity 
of paper issued by those banks has an in- 
fluence on itsprice ?—Yes, certainly; and 
‘we have seen a strong instance of it last 
summer, when, from the extraordinary ex- 
ertions of the Austrian government, a con- 
siderable additional issue became neces- 
sary, in consequence of which the ex- 
change on that country fell an additional 
50 per cent. and gold coin fetched from 
three to four times its nominal value there. 

Did the Austrian and Danish govern- 
ments receive their paper at its nominal 
value in the liquidation of imposts ?—Yes, 
in a great measure from necessity, as 
hardly any coin was to be seen in those 
countries. 

That was at the same time that an agio 
actually existed in those countries ?—Yes, 
it was. , 

Do you conceive that the quantity of 
bank paper in England influences its 
price, and has an effect upon the ex- 
change ?—In my opinion, the same prin- 
ciples attach themselves to bank paper as 
to any other commodity, when carried to 
a certain extent. 

Do you not conceive that the limitation 
of bank paper has a general tendency to 
improve the exchange, and to augment its 
price ?[ts price would certainly, in my 
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opinion, be enhanced by’ its limitation, 
or what is the same thing, the nomial value 
of every article would be reduced ; when 
this-reduction had brought the price of 
bullion to the Mint value, the exchange 
would be at near par. A further diminu- 
tion of this, or any other circulating me- 
dium, would not tend to raise the ex- 
change. 

Does the paper issued by private banks 
and individuals, under. existing circum- 
stances, in your opinion affect the general 
value of paper?—In my opinion, much 
more so than that issued by the Bank of 
England, because, if I am justly informed, 
the Bank of England makes the greatest 
proportion of their issues only upon secu- 
rities convertible at short periods ; whereas 
the paper of individuals is to a certain ex- 
tent frequently advanced, and represents 
that which cannot be brought into circu- 
lation, and thus may be doubly repre- 
sented. 

Do you not conceive that there is a 
most essential difference between the go- 
vernment hanks on the continent and the 
Bank of England, inasmuch as the govern- 
ment banks on the continent make their 
issues of paper subservient to the convg- 
nience of government, whereas the Bank 
of England limits its loan according to its 
own discretion, and is in no degree de- 
pendant, in respect to the amount of its 
loans upon the government ?~-I believe I 
stated before that there is no government 
bank on the continent that rests upon the 
same principles of solid foundation as that 
in this country, where the principles adopt- 
ed are the same as would be followed by 
any prudent individual in hisown concerns, 
and where the advances to government 
are both optional and limited to what ap- 
pears a very small proportion of their 
capital, and which, as well as their other 
issues, is convertible and comes round at 
short periods, substituting a moral fora 
physical tender ; which in many cases, 
when it rests upon a solid foundation, is 
far preferable for internal circulation. 

Do you ascribe what you call a depre- 
ciation of the paper of Great Britain, in any 
degree to an opinion of any insufficiency 
of the bank of England to fulfil all its 
engagements ?—No, by no means; but to 
the circumstance of their not allowing 
bullion to perform those functions for 
which it seems to have been intended by 
SUPE h f the Bank of 

ing the assets of the Bank o 
England. be notoriously equal to the 
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repayment of even five times the amount 
of their paper at present in circulation, do 
you not conceive that, if their present 
issues were to be even doubled, the value 
of their paper would be diminished ?>— 
Having never heard the solidity of the 
bank of England doubted, either at home 
or abroad, I do not conceive that this 
would alter the present situation ; and in 
proportion as the quantity of paper was 
increased, it must tend to lower its value 
when issued beyond what the circulation 
of the country requires. 

Supposing that all the discounts of the 
bank of England were made in the me- 
tallic currency of this country, and that 
no paper currency whatever was known 
in their circulation, and that they could 
multiply those discounts in gold to any 
extent they pleased; and supposing that 
at the same time, the means of exporting 
bullion or specie from this country should 
be effectually obstructed ; do you conceive 
that such a state of things would tend to 
create a course of exchange unfavourable 
to this couniry ?—Yes, certainly, the same 
as if a solid paper system existed ; but as 
it is proved that no penal laws can retain 
coin in the country, when the temptation 
is sufficiently great to export it, this is a 
position that in fact could not take place. 

Then you conceive that if the circula- 
tion of the country consisted altogether of 
gold, and was carried to the same amount 
as it now exists in paper, the rates of ex- 
change with other foreign countries would 
be the same as they now are, if the suppo- 
sition of the former question could be real? 
—As I do not conceive that that is possi- 
ble, I think the exchange would feel the 
effects of such a change in its circulation, 
partly in proportion to the degree that the 
exportations of coin would take place; 
but more particularly from the circum- 
stance, that people would speculate upon 
such operations taking place, and thus 
opinions would raise the exchange nearly 
as much as an actual exportation of bul- 
lion. 

To what causes do you ascribe the pre- 
sent unfavourable course of exchange ?— 
The first great depreciation took place 
when the French got possession of the 
North of Germany, and passed severe 
penal decrees against a communication 
with this country, at the same time that a 
sequestration was laid upon all English 

ods and property, whilst the ‘payments 
or English account were still to be made, 
and the reimbursements’to be takén on 
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this country; many more bills were in 
consequence to be sold than could be 
taken by persons requiring to make pay- 
ments in England. The communication 
by letters being also very difficult and un- 
certain, middle men were not to be found, 
as in usual times, to purchase and send 
such bills to England for returns ; whilst 
no suit at law could be instituted in the 
courts of justice there against. any person 
who chose to resist payment of a returned 
bill, or to dispute the charges of re-ex- 
change. Whilst those causes depressed 
the exchange, payments due to England 
only came round at distant periods. The 
exchange once lowered by those circums 
stances, and bullion being withheld in 
England to make up those occasional dif- 
ferences, the operations between this 
country and the continent have continued 
at a low rate, asit is only matter of opinion 
what rate a pound sterling is there to be 
valued at, not being able to obtain what it 
is meant to represent. 

You have stated your opinion, that the 
unfavourable state of the exchange was oc- 
casioned by the decrees of the enemy pro- 
hibiting trade with this country ; did not 
the prohibition on our part of the American 
trade to the continent, in a great degree 
aggravate the unfavourable state of the ex- 
change ?—As nearly the whole of* the 
American importations into the continent 
are remitted by bills to this country, it 
must have had that effect in as far as it 
prevented the American trade going there; 
and further, 1am of opinion that the ex- 
change would be much lower at this mo- 
ment, if it were not for the importations 
received from America into Holstein dur- 
ing the last six months. 

What improvement has taken place in 
the state of our exchange within the last 
fortnight ?>—~Between three and four per 
cent. 

What demand of bills on England has 
been the cause of this improvement in the 
present state of exchange ?—Principally, 
I believe it to be a great demand for bills 
upon the American property since the 
sequestration which had taken place in 
Holstein having been withdrawn, and 
partly by the payments of other importa- 
tions during the summer from this country 
to the continent coming round, which are 
not at present, as formerly, anticipated. 

Supposing no alteration to have taken 
place in the paper circulation of this coun- 
try, do you not believe, that if the balance 
of the tradeof this country with the con- 
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tinent had been in our favour during the 
last year, that the present unfavourable 
state of exchanges could not have existed, 
all other circumstances affecting the in- 
tercourse of this country with the conti- 
nent remaining the same ?—TI have lately 
changed my opinion on this subject, and 
do not think that this balance of trade is 
the enly regulator of the exchange when 


bullion is, withheld ; but in that case pub- | 


lic opinion is substituted ; for the same ex- 
change may continue to take place at a 
reduced rate if both parties are satisfied. 
The exchange against England fluctu- 
ating from 15 te 20 per cent. ; how much 
of that loss do you think may be ascribed 
to the effect of the measures faken by the 
enemy in the north of Germany, and the 
interruption of intercourse which has been 
the result, and how much to the effect of 
the bank of England paper not being con- 
vertible into cash, to which you have 
ascribed a part of that depreciation ?—I 
,ascribe the whole of the depreciation to 
have taken place originally in consequence 
of the measures of the enemy ; and its not 
having recovered, to the circumstance of 
the paper of England not being exchange- 
able for cash. 


March 6, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Jow® Wusrmore, Esq. Governor of the 
Bank of England, called in and Ex- 
amined. 


Do you consider the amount of Bank 

of England notes during the last year to 
have borne nearly the same ‘proportion 
to the occasions of the public as in former 
times ?—The same proportion exactly. 
- In ascertaining that proportion, have 
you taken into consideration any increase 
of economy inthe use of them amoung 
persons in the metropolis, or any diminu- 
tion; of the quantity of them circulating 
in the country, through the increase of 
country Bank notes ?—I do not very well 
comprehend what is meant by. the econo- 
my in the use of them. 

We understand by it such improvement 
in banking, and. in the system of effecting 
payments, as renders the same quantity of 
Banknotes equal toa larger amount of 
payments than before.—I am not at all] 
sensible of any improvementthat can have 
had any effect upon the amount of them. 

Do you conceive thatthe quantity of 
Bank of England notes circulating in the 
country, has been at. all diminished: by any 
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increase in. the quantity of country bank 
notes ?—~The Bank has no means of know- 
ing the quantity of Bank of England notes 
in circulation in the country. It is to be 
presumed, if there has been any increased 
circulation of country bank notes, that it 
must have driven the London Bank notes 
out of circulation; but that is only a pre- 
sumption on my part, 

Do you not conceive that many country 
banks may not have generally in their 
possession a smaller stock of Bank of 
England notes than heretofore, in conse- 
quence of their having for many years 
experienced no run upon them, and of 
their confidence. having consequently in- 
creased ?—-1 really have so little know- 


ledge of country banking, that 1 have not » 


the means of information to answer that 
question. 

When you represent the quantity of 
Bank of England notes to be now only 
proportionate, as heretofore, to the oc- 
castons of the public, do you take into con- 
sideration the increascd price of all arti- 
cles, and the consequent increase of the 
amount. of payments; and do you assume 
that the quantity of notes ought to be in- 
creased in proportion to that increase of 
the amount of payments ?—The Bank 
never force a note into circulation, and 
there will not remain a note in circulation 
more than the immediate wants of the 
public require ; for no banker, I presume, 
will keep a larger stock of bank notes by 
him than his immediate payments require, 
as he can at all times procure them. To 
illustrate this, the daily government pur- 
chases of stock, which are paid for in Bank 
of England notes at an early part of the 
day, will, I believe, be found to be 
bought frequently at a lower price than 
the other purchases of the day. My ob- 
servation is, that the Commissioners have 
bought at a lower price than the public. 
[Question pebeatede) I have taken into 
consideration. not only the increased. price 
of all articles, but the increased. demands 
upon us from other causes. 

What other causes do you refer to?— 
The other causes that I refer to are the 
increased importation from. abroad, and 
the increased public revenue of the coun- 
try, and the increase of the London pay- 
ments in general. 

Antecedently to the suspension.of the 
cash payments of the Bank, was it not the 
practice of the directors to restrain in 
some degree: their loansor discounts, in 
the event of their experiencing any grea 
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demand upon them for guineas ?—The 
Bank always act with that prudent caution, 
that their advances to the public upon dis- 
count can be called in in two months, or 
at furthest 90 days. [Question repeated. ] 
A short time antecedently to the re- 
strictions upon the Bank, they were se- 
riously alarmed at a diminution of their 
coin, and did in some degree limit their 
advances, both to the public and to govern- 
ment. I would wish to be understood, 
that they do now set limits to their ad- 
vances according to circumstances, and as 
their discretion may direct them. 

The, question goes to this; whether, 
antecedently to the suspension in 1797, a 
drain for guineas did not suggest to the 
Directors a restriction of their advances ; 
for instance, did they not on this ground 
refuse to make the accustomed advances 
on the loan in 1783, when the drain of 
their gold was particularly great ?—I am 
not prepared to speak todates ; but I have 
a recollection only of one instance, when 
the advance upon the loan was withheld. 
I believe that instance was in 1783, but I 
did not come into the direction till 1786, 

Can you state generally, whether ante- 
cedently to the suspension of the cash 
payments, the Directors considered a 
drain upon them for guineas asa reason 
for restraining at all their loans or dis- 
counts ?—I apprehend it was done upon a 
view of that and every other circumstance 
that attended the state of their affairs at 
that time: | think, in point of prudeuce, 
that it ought to have been a reason at that 
period. 

Can you say whether in point of fact, 
prior to the suspension, such a reason ever 
did operate with them to restrain their 
advances ?—Such a reason, connected 
with others, did certainly. 

Did not the Bank Directors urge the 
repayment of part of their loan to govern- 
ment, as well as restrain their discounts, 
in the end of 1796 and the beginning of 
1797, in consequence of their finding a 
large portion of their gold to be drawn 
from them at that time ?—I recollect re- 


day, Mr. Pitt, for him to reduce the 
mount of the advances the Bank had 
made to government. F would wish to 
add to this; that at that period the Bank 
had advanced to governmenta large sum 
upon treasury acceptances, which was 
the most objectional part of the advance 
in the contemplation of the directors, [I 
perfectly well remember the Bank limit- 
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ing a certain sum of discount to be made 
to each commercial house applying for 
it: that was the mode of diminishing the 
whole amount of discount, I wish also 
to add, that afterwards in the contempla- 
tion of many of the directors, this last was 
a measure to be regretted under the then 
circumstances, onaccount of the very consi- 
derable embarrassment and inconvenience 
occasioned by it to the mercantile world. 
To the best of my recollection this limi- 
tation of the discounts was some time 
before the suspension of the cash pay- 
ments. 

Did not this diminution of the discounts, 
produce a diminution of the Bank paper 
in circulation ?—In point of fact, 1 am not 
prepared to answer that question ; but as 
an opinion, I am prepared to say, that 
the diminution of the aggregate of our ad- 
vances, as well to government as to indi- 
viduals, must have that effect. 

Was there not in that period, between 
the limitation of discounts and the suspen 
sion of cash payments, a diminution of 
the aggregate of your advances ?—I really 
am not prepared to say. 

Supposing gold to be drawn from the 
Bank to be then melted and exported, 
would there not be a reduction of your 
paper in consequence of notes having 
been brought in to exchange for gold, and 
then cancelled ?—Yes, provided ‘we did 
not re-issue an equal amount. 

Could you so re-issue an equal amount, 
without enlarging in that proportion the 
amount of your discounts?—We could 
re-issue an equal amount by the purchase 
of exchequer bills or bullion, or by dis- 
counts ; being the only articles on which 
we make advances: ; 

Supposing thatin such a caseofa de- 


mand upon you for guineas, the Bank had 
come tothe determination of diminishing 


in some degree, the aggregate of their 
advances, would not the amount of their 
paper in circulation be diminished both by 


‘that diminution of the advances, and by 


the amount of the paper which had been 


| brought infor — ?—- Most unquestion= 
peated applications to the minister of that } 


ably ; asmuch ofour paper as we do not 
re-issue is a diminution of it. 

Even if you should not, in such a case; 
resort to the measure of diminishing the 
aggregate of your advances, would not a 
diminution of your paper in circulation 


‘take place in consequence of the drain 


upon you for gold ?-~It would, in propors 

tion to the quantity of notes cancelled for 

the gold issued in exchange for them; 
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provided we did increase our quantity of 
advances. PR 

If you re-issued the notes brought to 
you for guineas, in such a case, would not. 
they be again returned and draw more 
guineas from you ?—As long as it would 
continue to be a profitable trade. When 
I speak of re+issuing notes, I mean issuing 
the amount of those notes, for we do not 
usually re-issue the same notes. 

Do you conceive that the limitation of 
the sum total of your loans, and conse- 
quently also of your notes, which took 
placein 1783, had the good effect which 
was intended by it, of diminishing the 
drain for guineas ?—I am not prepared 
to speak to the facts at this distance of 
time, and not having been then in the 
direction. 

If the Bank were not restricted from 
paying in guineas, and a great demand for 
them took place, do you conceive that 
the course thé Bank would adopt, with 
a view to check such drain, would be to 
diminish the amount of their advances 
either to government or to individuals ?— 
In answer to that question, I would say, 
that with a view to the Bank’s own pre- 
servation, it undoubtedly ought to pur- 
sue that measure ; but it must greatly 
depend upon the circumstances which 
would accompany such demand upon us 
for advances. 

Can you state any other mode by which 
you conceive that such a drain of guineas 
would be checked ?—I know of no other 
measure. 

In point of ‘fact is it not the measure 
to which the Bank did recur on all 
occasions prior to the restriction, when- 
ever any extraordinary drain of gold 
took place ?—I have already, I believe, 
answered that question, by saying that the 
Bank did, in a former instance limit their 
advances. 

In what mode is it that a diminution of 
advances by the Bank operates to lessen 
and put an end to.a drain of guineas ?— 
Because there is a diminished amount of 
outstanding demands against the Bank. 

Would not that drain continue, notwith- 
standing such diminished amount of out- 
standing demands, if the market price of 
gold continued in the same proportion of 
excess to the Mint price >—I conceive it 
would, so long as the dealers in gold. can 
get a Bank note to being to the Bank and 

emand guineas for it. 

You have stated, that a diminution of 
the out-standing demands against the 
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Bank-diminishes the drain of guineas, and 
also that that drain would continue so long 
as the excess of the market price above 
the Mint’ price of gold continued the 


same ; is the Committee to understand 


that the diminution -of these outstanding 
demands has, in your opinion, a tendency 
to lessen such excess ?—In my opinion, 
it has no bearing upon the price of bul- 
lion. : 

Then in what manner does a: dimuni- 
tion of outstanding demands lessen the 
drain ?—The lessened demands that can 
possibly be made upon us from the smaller 
amount of notes in circulation, 

. Why | should the smaller amount of 
notes in circulation lessen the induceme nt 
ofthe holders of these notes to convert 
them into gold ?—I presume that all the 
holders of Bank notes are not dealers in 
gold, and they would not let their notes 
go out of their possession for that purpose. 

But may not those who are disposed. to 
deal in gold become possessors of notes 
equally as before the diminution of. the 
outstanding demands ?—I conceive in that 
case an alarm would pe created, and the 
holders of notes would hoard them as they 
have done guineas upon other occasions of 
alarm. 

Would not the hoarding of such notes, 
raise the value of those that remained in 
circulation ?—I have no doubt it would. 

Would it be raised in exchange for Bul- 
lion ?—I should think not. 

By what criterion do you judge that its 
value is raised ?—-I have gone upon a sup- 
position, that the value of the Bullion 
abroad still afforded a profit upon the ex- 
portation of it from this country ; and until 
the price of the bullion here exceeds the 
price abroad, there would not be where- 
withal to exchange for Bank notes. 

Supposing that the consequence of Bank 
notes, being rendered more scarce by a 
diminution of outstanding demands against 
the Bank, and the consequent hoarding of 


‘them, as assumed in a former answer, 


should be to raise their value ten per. 
cent. ; and that before their value was so 
raised, the price of Bullion on the conti- 
nent was six per cent.higher than the 
Mint price in England; would not the 
effect of this raising the value of the Bank 
note be, to put astop to all further de- 
mand _ for bullion ?—That is a question of 
calculation, that. if the builion can be 
brought into this country, by giving more 
for it here than they can obtain for it 
abroad, the demand for it here for expor- 
tation must cease. 
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Suppésing the excess of the market 


price of gold above the Mint price to be 


five per cent., and that in consequence, a 
drain of guineas take place from the Bank, 
and the Bank, by diminishing the amount 
of its outstanding demands, raises the 
value of its paper five per cent. in the 
manner described in a former answer, 
would not the result be to bring the market 
and the Mint price of gold to a par, and 
consequently to put a stop to the demand 
for guineas ?—I wish for time to consider 
of an answer. 


March7, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Mr. —————,, a Continental Merchant, 
again called in, and examined. 


Since the conduct of the enemy which 
you have described, what other causes 
have continued to operate onthe Continent 
to lower the course of exchange ?—Very 
considerable shipments from the Baltic, 
which were drawn for and the bills nego- 
ciated immediately onthe shipments taking 
place, without consulting the interest of 
the proprietors in this country much, by 


deferring such negociation till a demand | 


should take place for such bills; the con- 
tinued difficulty and uncertainty in car- 
rying on the correspondence between this 
country and the continent ; the curtailed 
number of houses to be found on the con- 
tinent willing to undertake such operations 
either by accepting bills for English ac- 
count, drawn from the various ports where 
shipments take place, or by accepting bills 
drawn from this country, either against 
property shipped, or on aspeculative idea 
that the exchange either ought or is likely 
to rise ; the length of time that is re- 
quired before goods can be converted 
into cash, from the circuitous routes they 
are obliged to take ; the very large sums 
of money paid to foreign ship owners, 
which in some instances, such as on the 
article of hemp, has amounted to nearly 
its prime cost in Russia ; the want of mid- 
dle men, who, as formerly, used to employ 
great capitals in exchange operations, 
who, from the increased difficulties and 
dangers to which such operations are now 
subject, are at present rarely to be met 


- with, to make combined exchange opera- 


tions, which tend to anticipate probable 
ultimate results. 

Are not English manufactures and West 
India produce eagerly sought after upon 
the Continent ?—Yes, when they get to 
a place of safety. 
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Would not the exportation of those mae 
nufactures and of West Iudia produce to 
the Continent, in the usual quantities, re- 
medy nearly all the inconveniences which 
you have described as operating upon the 
course of exchange, and raise the ex- 
change to par?—As the exchange at 
present rests upon public opinion, and has 


‘not got the precious metals for its foun- 


dation, I conceive a state of things pos- 
sible, so that the trade with the Con- 
tinent may be carried on, the balance 
being in favour of this country, whilst 
the exchangeis below par; the touchstone 
to regulate it being withdrawn, namely, 
bullion. 

Then do you believe, that if our exe 
ports exceeded our imports, and the ba- 
lance of trade were considerably in 
our favour, that still the exchange would 
be below par?—1 conceive it a possible 
case. 

When our exports have exceeded our 
imports, has that actually been the case 
at any period since the Bank restriction ? 
—It has; but never for any length of time, 
till lately. 

When the balance of trade has been in 
favour of England, and the exchange 


‘has been below par, have there been no 


extraordinary causes to operate upon the 
exchange exclusive of the Bank Restriction 
Bill in England ?—Yes ;. such as foreign 
subsidies, and the Bank of England hav- 
ing raised the price of gold to 80s. about 
five years ago; likewise, the great com- 
mercial distress which existed in the year 
1799, and which had a very great effect 
upon the exchange. 

Supposing a paper currency to be esta- 
blished in this or any other country, 
which is not convertible into gold or silver 
coin, or into any definite quantity of gold 
or silver, and the quantity of such paper 
currency to be greatly increased; do you 
not conceive that a great fallin the ex- 
change may take place, and that the sub= 
sequent fluctuations in the exchange, 
which result from the variations in the ba= 
lance of trade, may become fluctuations 
merely round a new point, the exchange 
never again reaching its antecedent par, 
assuming always the quantity of paper to 
continue to be enlarged ?—In my opinion, 
there is no single cause that would tend 
so materially to have the effect of depre- 


ciating the exchange, and keeping it low,’ 


as an increased paper currency not ‘con- 
vertible into cash. 
Might not the exchange continue per- 
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manently and greatly depressed, in spite 
of favourable balances of trade, under 
such circumstances?—As under such 
circumstances the exchange rests upon a 
foundation no more solid than the variable 
opinion of persons abroad and at home, I 
conceive, that the interchanges between 
this and foreign countries might continue 
to be carried on at an exchange much 
below par, when in fact, there is nothing 
to raise it but a change of opinion; but 
which opinion would very soon. be altered, 
when it were once known that coin were 
again to be put into circulation. 

Are there not many places on the con- 
tinent in which the balance of trade has 
been occasionally very favourable, and 
in which nevertheless, during the period 
of that favourable balance, the exchanges 
have been unfavourable if computed in a 
paper not convertible into cash ?—Except 
with regard to the occasional high rate of 
exchange between this country and the 
continent, I know of no exchange with 
any country'where a forced paper circu- 
lation existed as the foundation for the 
exchange, but wliere it was considerably 
below its original par. 

Has not the depreciation in the value of 
the paper of those countries been gene- 
rally produced first by some unfavourable 
balance of trade, or other extraordinary 
circumstance; naturally affecting the 
course of exchange; and has not the cir- 
cumstance, of the paper not being ex- 
changeable into cash, then prevented the 
recovery of the exchange im more than a 
slight degree after the depreciation had 
taken place, even though a favourable 
balance should return?—lI believe that it 
has generally been the public opinion, as 
much as any other cause, that has de- 
pressed such exchanges, and which must 
of course have been aggravated by an un- 
favourable balance of trade. 

Has a limitation of the quantity of 
pipes been resorted to in places on the 

ontinent, as a means of rectifying the 
exchange under such circumstances ?— 
Yes, it has very frequently. 

At what prices, and with what effect? 
—Always with a partially good effect. 
This reduction of the quantity of paper 
has been resorted to in Denmark, in 
Austria, and was even tried in France, 
during the period of the assignats; but 
upon any exigency of the government, 
they have again increased the quantity, 
which then tended again to lower the 
rate of the exchange with foreign coun- 
tries, ; 
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State in. what manner the returns and 
payments are made to this country from 
the Continent, for the exports.—Partly 
in merchandize and partly by bills of 
exchange. 

Do merchants on the Continent make 
advances on property consigned, as here- 
tofore —No. 

From the course of our export trade, is 
not the Continent largely indebted to 
this country ?—Very considerably : and 
ina much greater proportion than what 
they would be if.trade had been carried 
on as heretofore, in as far as such exports 
have been for English account, 

For those. commodities which we im- 
port from the Continent, do we not pay 
in advance ?—Those coming for English 
account are generally drawn for upon the 
goods being ~— 

For. those which come on foreign ac- 
count, are not drafts passed in anticipa- 
tion?—I have little doubt but that has 
been the case with regard to.a part of 
such shipments. 

Is not this the general course of such 
trade ?—Yes, except when extraordinary 
dangers or difficulties exist. 

Do you know whether for such commo- 
dities as are imported from the Continent 
of Europe, and re-exported to the states 
and settlements of America, this country 
always gives credit ;—Yes. 

What period of time does it take. in 
that trade to bring the payments round ? 
— About eighteen months. 

Has: not the import from the Continent, 
during the last year, of Baltic produce, 
German linens, and other produce, been 
unusually great ?—Yes, it has, in conse- 
quence of Fre trade between this country 
and the continent having been almost 
totally cut off the preceding year; in 
consequence of which the advance of 
the British merchant, both on the score of 
exports as well as imports, must be un- 
usually great. 

Has not the prime cost of such articles 
unusually 
high freights paid in cash to foreign ships 
or in bills of exchange on the continent ? 
—The freights have been unusually high, 


-but as, far as my experience goes, not — 


been paid for in specie, but either in bills 
of exchange or in merchandize. 

Has not the more general practice been 
to pay such freights in bills of exchange 
or bullion?—I do not know of any 
freights that have been paid in bullion, 


but a great many in bills of exchange. 
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If the amount of merchandize on hand 
be unusually great, paid for through the 
means of drafts on Great Britain, would 
not that produce an effect upon the ex- 
change ?—Certainly. 

Does not the amount of the expendi- 
ture for government account on the Con- 
tinent, for the two last years, form a debit 
against us ; and suppose a part of that ex- 
penditure to have been paid in specie or 
bullion sent from this country, which was 
obtained originally in payment of bills 
drawn from Spain negociated there, would 
this last circumstance make any diffe- 
rence in our balance of payments ?—In 
as far as such operations were carried on 
through the medium of the exchanges, it 
woekt have that effect in reducing the 
favourable balance of trade equivalent to 
its amount, and which appears, from the 
nature of the transaction explained in 
the question, to have been the case with 
regard to the bullion received from South 
America. / 

Has not the appearance of government 
bills on the Continent always produced 
a greater effect on the exchange, than 
bills of individuals toan equal amount ?-— 
It has frequently had this effect, but not 
always. 

Is it aconsideration at Hamburgh, with 
the purchaser of a bill of exchange on 
Lowen; in what money it is to be paid? 
—Not abstractedly with regard to any 
single bill; but as a matter of opinion 
generally, I dare say the suspension of 
cash payments has had an effect on the 
public mind there. 

Is Bank of England paper therefore 
discredited at Hamburgh ?—No more there 
than here, as the relative rate of the ex- 
change, and the advanced price of bullion 
here, will shew. 

According to what you have stated, is 
it not depreciated when compared with 
gold at the Mint price ?—Yes, as the rate 
of exchange will shew. 

You have stated that according to your 
éxperience, paper is always depreciated 
when not convertible into cash ; can you 
then, according to this principle, assign 
any cause why in the exchange between 
Hamborgh and London at the period of 
the suspension of cash payments of the 
Bank in 1797, it was at 35, or about three 
per cent, above what is called par; that 
from that date it rose gradually in 1797 
and 1798 to 38/2, and was still at 36 in 
the middle of 1799, when a great com- 
‘mercial distress teok place, subsidies paid, 
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and ‘large importations of corn; while 
the circulation of the Bank of England 
had been increased from about eleven 
millions to thirteen and a half in 1800 
and 1801, the exchange was depressed 
down to 29 and lower, the amount of 
bank notes being then 15 or 16 millions; 
during 1803 and 1804, and the greatest 
part of 1805, the exchange gradually rose 
to 35/6 or about five or six per cent. 
above par, while the amount of the bank 
notes increased to 18 millions ?—WhenI 
stated it to be my opinion, that paper was 
always depreciated when not convertible 
into cash, it was only with regard to such 
issues upon the Continent. The causes 
I should assign tur the very high rate of 
exchanges after the suspension took 
place in this country was, that during the 
commencement of the suspension of pay- 
ments of cash at the Bank, the public opi- 
nion here was exalted to that degree, that 
for a considerable length of time no traffic 
at home was catried on between Bank 
paper and gold at an advanced rate; the 
situation of trade between this country 
and the Continent was particularly fa- 
vourable, and the balance greatly in its 
favour, which not only tended to raise 
the exchange above par, but made it 
worth the foreigners while to liquidate a 
great proportion of his debt by sending 
gold to this country, of which some mil- 
lions sterling were imported ; when cir- 
cumstances changed and a temporary 
balance existed against this country, and 
which could only be liquidated by allow- 
ing a re-exportation of bullion, this was 
withheld, and which must have tended to 
increase the effect both in reality and as 
matter of opinion. In fact, I only know 
of two means to liquidate an unfavourable 
balance of trade, it is either by bullion or 
bankruptcy. 

Would not the exportation of any other 
commodity to an equal extent, produce 
the same effect upon the balance of trade 
as would bullion ?—Yes, in as far as it 
would tend to change the balance of 
trade, and thus less bullion would be re- 
quired to make up any supposed defi- 
ciency. : 

March 8, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Mr. a Continental Merchant, 
again called in and examined. 

In what way do you think the present 

issue of bank notes and counry bankers 

paper would operate to reduce the rate of 
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exchange, supposing the balance of trade 
to be in favour,of this country ?—The 
reater the issue, the more the exchange 
would be lowered; and supposing that a 
scarcity of the circulating medium of this 
country existed, the higher the exchange 
would be. Independent of thisdirect effect, 
a reduction of the circulating medium 
would also have that of lowering the prices 
of every ariicle, and thus increase the fa- 
cility and extent of their export. 
That in consequénce of an increase of 
Bank notes in circulation, and articles of 
merchandize being raised in price, that 
the exports are less than they otherwise 
would be, and in that way the operation 
on the exchanges is to our disadvantage ? 
—Yes, in as far as there is any competi- 
tion in trade between this and other coun- 
tries> 
’ Admitting that. by an increase or de- 
crease of the quantity of paper in circula- 
tion the prices of merchandize are increas- 
ed and decreased, and the exportation 
greater or less, and thatthe exchange is 
of consequence indirectly affected; will 
you explain more particularly the direct 
operation of an excess of paper currency. 
on the exchange '—An increase of the 
circulating medium enables persons to 
make greater advances to foreigners, and 
more billsare thus brought into the foreign 
market ; this must have the effect of low- 
ering the exchange. Should, on the con- 
trary, a scarcity of money exist here, it 
would become desirableto realize and ac- 
celerate the payment of debts due to this 
country ; advances now readily made to 
them would from necessity be curtailed, 
and the foreigner, who required a bill on 
this country, would be obliged to pay a 
higher price for that which was scarce than 
if itwere abundant. The importation, from 
the same causes, would be curtailed; and 
the desire to raise money by Sending a 
reater quantity of goods abruad, would be 
increased. However great the inconve- 
nience to individuals, I conceive that a 
very material reduction of the circulating 
medium in this country (by which I do 


not mean to make any distinction between | 


coin and paper) would have the imme- 
diate effect of raising the exchange so 
far above par as to enable foreigners to 
send bullion to this country for the liquida- 
tion of their debt, provided this principle 
were carried, to such an extremity. 
Whether you think the greater advances 
to foreigners, which, you have stated, are 
made in consequence of the, increase of 
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the circulating medium, do not tend to in- 
crease the balance of trade in favour of 
England, and therefore to counteract the 


have mentioned ?—As far as relates to the 
imports into this country, it must have the 
contrary effect. ’ 

Is it not the balance of payments, and 
not the balance of trade, which affects the 
exchange ?—-As a matter of fact, it un- 
doubtedly is; but in this, as in most 
other cases, ultimate results are anticipate 
ed by the speculations of individuals. 

Supposing a diminution of the paper 
of Great Britain to take place, or an ex 
pectation of such diminution generally to 
prevail, would not the following effect 
follow ; would not those English mer- 
chants who now trade on borrowed capital, 
and order goods from abroad on their own 
account, with a view to importation hither, 
or invite consignments from abroad by 
offering to make large advances on the credit 
of them, curtail their orders and limit the 
extent of their advances, in consequence 
of their anticipating increasing difficulty 
in providing the means of payment ; would 
not this conduct on their part lessen the 
quantity of drafts drawn upon them, and 
thus affect the balance of payments, and 
would not this alteration in the balance of 
payments tend to improve the British ex- 
change ?—I perfectly agree in the effect 
of the positions placed in the foregoing 
question, as I tried to explain in my 
preceding answer. 

Suppose an increase of paper currency. 
to take place, and that currency not to be 
convertible into a medium common to any 
other country, would not. the effect 


| throughout such a country be a general 


rise in the prices of its produce and com- 
modities ?—It is my opinion, that an in- 
crease of the currency of any country, 
whether it be paper not convertible into 
coin, or such as is coin itself, would ig- 
variably have that tendency, with the dis- 
tinction, that, if coin circulated, the real 
‘medium of value would be much more, 
readily restored. 

_ Suppose in one of two, countries, namely, 
: England, the price of, articles in exchange. 
‘for its paper circulating medium, shonld 
| be raised in consequence of an increased 
|quantity of paper ; and, suppose in anox 
se country, uamely Holland, the, price, 
of articles in exchange for, its circulating, 
medium, should not be, raised, there having. 
been noincreasg in its quantity og. diminus, 
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tity of English paper necessarily be’ ex- 
changed for a diminished quantity of Dutch 
currency ?—Yes, it would. 

That is to say, if English goods con- 
tinued toexchange for the same quantity as 
before, of Dutch goods, must not the Eng- 
lish paper be exchanged for a less quan- 
tity of Dutch currency, in such a case ?— 
Should the adyanced price of any article 
in this country not curtail the quantity to 
be exported, it certainly would have this 
effect in the abstract. 

Supposing the circulating ‘medium to 
consist almost exclusively of paper, as is 
now the case in England, and suppose 
such paper to be augmented in quantity ; 
suppose also the general price of articles 
in exchange for such paper in Engiand to 
be raised, as you have admitted ; will not 
such rise of prices operate as a temptation 
to foreign countries to enlarge their ex- 
port of goods into England as long as the 
exchange remains the same, inasmuch 
as the advanced price of goods in England, 
other things being equal, must give an 
additional profit to the foreign exporting 
merchant ?—Taking it for granted that the 
exchange were to remain the same, it 
would have that effect; but it is the éx- 
change itself which would regulate such 
operations. 

In the case supposed, will not the same 
general advance of prices in England, 
which you state in augmentation of paper 
to produce, operate as a discouragement 
to the exportation of English articles so 
long as the exchange shall remain the 
same, which shall be assumed to be-at par ? 
—Yes, certainly ; but it is an assumption 
which, in my opinion could never take 
place in fact. 

Have you not understood that the ge- 
neral balance of trade has been: stated to 
Parliament by official authority, for seve- 
ral years, to be in favour of this country, 
and to the amount of several millions in 
each year ?—Yes ; but I believe that such 
statements did not include the expenditures 
for the account of Government abroad. 

Would not such balances due on former 
years, but accruing for payment only in 
the last year, have contributed to the ex- 
tent of that payment so accruing, to, sa- 
tisfy, any extraordinary demand: for goods 
imported. from the continent last year ?— 
Yes, they would, 

The balance of trade for the last year in 
favour of this country, being stated to be 
much, greater than, on any-former occasion, 
how soon, supposing the present; rate of 
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exchange to arise solely fromthe - present 
balance of payments being against. this 
country, May we expect to see a balance 
of payments, and consequent rate of exs 
change in favour of this country, in propor- 
tion to the favourable balance of trade > 
As I have before tried to explain, that it is 
not the balance of trade alone that res 
gulates the rate of exchange when bullion 
is withdrawn from its operations, as re» 
lative to the balatces with foreign coune 
tries, I continue of opinion that the bae 
lance may be in favour of this countr 

and the exchange against it, until that is 
restored, which is the only medium by 
which to regulate the par of exchange. [| 
would further state as my opinion, that 
at the present moment, and for a short 
time past, the balances of payment be 
tween this country and the North of 
Europe have been in favour of England. 

Then if the exchange was affected solely 
by the balance, the payments of exchanges 
with the North of Europe at this moment 
ought, according to the information o 
which you have formed your judgment, 
have been in favour of England ?—If that 
were the only cause that influenced the 
exchange, it is my opinion, that the exs 
change would have been in favour of Engs 
land for some time past. 

Would not that be the only cause in 
your opinion, if the paper currency of 
this country were convertible into coin at 
the option of the holder ?—Yes, with the 
exception always of the increased diffix 
culty and expence which might occasion« 
ally take place to transport the precious 
metals. 

If the depression in the exchange of 
any country arises solely from an unfavour« 
able balance of trade or of payments, 
would not the natural consequence be a 
scarcity of currency, and a fallin the 
price of all commodities ?—Yes, it is what 
I have invariably observed in several coun 
tries. 

Has the present great depression of the 
exchange in this country, a3 far as your 
experience goes, created any suchscareity 
of currency or consequent fall in the price 
of, commodities ?>—No, it has: not; but 
the case cannot. be assimilated to those 
countries: I aduded to, where a free exe 
pontation of their coins has. been permitted; 
consequence of the reduction: im 
their circulating medium alb other articles 
are fallen im price. | ; 

Has: not such a scarcity of currency; 
and consequent fall in the price of com~ 
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tmodities, a direct tendency to remedy the 
evil of an unfavourable exchange by which 
such scarcity was created ?—Yes, it un- 
doubtedly has. 

Then, if those effects are not produced 
by an unfavourable state of exchange, 
you would ascribe the depression to some 
other causes, and would infer that some 
other remedy must be applied?—A free 
circulation, and liberty to export the coin 
of the country, is in my opinion the only 
effectual remedy ; if that is not deemed 
practicable, I however conceive that many 
palliatives may be applied. 

Do you not conceive that without a free 
importation of the coin of the country, a 
diminution in the amount of its currency 
would produce a fall in the price of all 
commodities, and a consequent rise of the 
exchange, in the same proportion as if 
that diminution of currency had been ef- 
fected by the export of a part of our coin ? 
=I should suppose it could only have one- 
half the effect. 

In point of fact, has not the exchange 
oF this country with the North of Europe 
been in our favour since the restriction of 
eash payments at the Bank ?>—Yes it has, 
for a considerable: time, and very mate- 
rially, and so much so that a great part of 
the balance due to this country was liqui- 
dated by bullion sent here from the North 
of Europe. 

Would it not have continued in ‘that 
same favourable state if the currency of 
the country had been kept within the 
same limits in proportion to the occasions 
of the public as then existed, the balance 
of trade being generally in our favour ?— 
The balance of payments having occa- 
sionally been against this country, and 
the re-exportation of the precious metal 
being prevented, has been the cause of 
the exchange continuing for such a length 
of time below par; had those circum- 
stances not taken place, and the circulat- 
ing medium not been increased here, and 
money: been the principal circulating me- 
dium of this country, then I am of opi- 
nion, that with a favourable balance of 
trade, the exchange would have been al- 
most invariably in favour of this country. 

You have stated, that the exchange has 
been greatly in our favour since the re- 
striction on the Bank, and that the balance 
of payments then due to England was in 

uence liquidated by great importa- 
tions of bullion into this country; you 
have also stated, that in your opinion, the 
balance. of payments is now in our favour; 
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~ ascribe the difference in the exchange 
etween those two periods, in each of 
which you conceive the balance of pay- 
ments to be in our favour?—At the period 
of the suspension, the situation of the trade 
of this country was very favourable to it: 
the stock of goods on hand, and which 
were required by the continent, was very 
great; public opinion here in favour -of 
the measure empowering the Bank to with- 
hold cash payments was such, that for 
some time no traffic at home was carried 
on between this paper and coin: while the 
balance of trade therefore continued in 
favour of this country, the foreigner could 
only liquidate his debt by sending bullion. 
Had the re-exportation been allowed, a 
very small proportion of such exportation 
would have been sufficient to keep the 
exchange at near par ; or even the public 
opinion would have fixed it at that rate, 
if it were ascertained that such operations 
could take place when required. This not 
being the case, and some extraordinary 
causes (as explained) having taken place, 
that depressed the exchange, and coin 
being withheld both from internal circu- 
lation and from its operation with foreign 
countries, I conceive this to be the cause 
of an unfavourable rate of exchange dur- 
ing a period of a favourable balance of 
trade, In fact, the foundation by which 
what is called a par of exchange is fixed, 
no longer exists as matter of fact. 

When you state that under the present 
restriction on the Bank of England, the 
balance'of payments is not the sole regu- 
lator of exchange, and the public opinion 
is become a substitute for it, in what sense 
is the Committee to understand that public 
opinion operates in this respect ; is it, as 
is the case in several states on the conti- 
nent, any want of confidence in the re- 
sources of this country, and in the solidity 
of the credit of the Bank, arising from a 
state of war or any political circum- 
stances, or is it merely an opinion that so 
long as the Bank restriction continues, 
whatever may be the well-founded confi- 
dence as to the prosperity of the Bank, the 
fluctuations in the exchange will not be 
governed by the same circumstances or 
kept within the same limits as if such re- 
striction did not exist; and consequently, 
that neither the extent or duration of any 
existing depression can be subjected ‘to 
the same calculations as in the ordinary 
state of things ?—No want of confidence 
either in the resources of this country or 
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in the solidity of the Bank exists with the 
mercantile body abroad; but whilst that 
is withheld from circulation which would 
prevent the possibility of any depreciation 
of Bank paper, its value cannot be said to 
be regulated by a certain quantity of the 
precious metals. Thus the fluctuations in 
the exchange may be greater and more 
continued, as subject to matter of opinion 


instead of being reducible to matter of 


fact, when coin or bullion at the Mint 
price is the foundation for the par of ex- 
change. 

You have been asked, whether the pur- 
chaser, at any foreign place of exchange, 
of a bill upon London, stipulates for any 
difference of price, in consequence of being 
liable to be paid in Bank paper ; does not 
the purchaser of such bill know, that he 
cannot legally enforce payment in any 
other currency ?—The purchaser of such 
bill. does know that he can enforce no 
other payment than that in Bank paper ; 
and in consequence, it appears by facts 
that have taken piace, that his opinion 
with regard to the value of a pound ster- 
ling has been reduced, and that at a time 
when the balance of payments have been 
in favour of this country. In my opinion, 
this would not have been the case had the 
restriction not taken place. 

Sut the balance of payments being at 
present in favour of this country, how do 
you account for this diminution in the 
value of a pound sterling ?—The opinion 
of the foreigner with regard to the value 
of a pound sterling being once reduced, it 
cannot again be raised, unless either he 
himself changes his opinion, or others 
chuse by speculation to raise the ex- 
change, whilst bullion at the Mint price is 
withheld. In consequence of this opinion, 
I conceive it possible that the interchange 
between this and foreign countries may 
continue at the reduced rate of exchange, 
whilst what I call its regulator. is with- 
held. 

If option could be secured to the foreign 
purchaser, that the payments should be 
made either in guineas or Bank notes, 
would you not give more for a bill possess- 
ing those advantages; and at the present 

‘rate of exchange and price of gold, how 
much more ?—With regard to any single 
-operation, I believe little or no difference 
would be made; but asa general measure, 
I am confident it would raise the opinions 
of foreigners with regard to the value of a 
pound sterling. 

* The exchange between Hamburgh and 
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London during the years 1803, 1804 and 
1805, having been in favour of England, 
can you account for this seeming contra- 
diction of the principle which you have 
assumed, that the present low rate arises 
from a paper. circulation not being con- 
vertible into coin, independent of any 
supposed excess of such paper currency ? 
—Haid the balance of payments invariably 
continued in favour of England, tle ex- 
change would, have done so likewise. [ 
believe that in the course of my evidence, 
I have assigned a variety of causes for the 
low rate of exchange, independent of the 
inconvertibility of paper into cash, 
Supposing the balance of payments to 
have continued uniform in favour of Eng- 
land, would not the doubling the amount 
of paper currency in England, at the mo« 
ment even when such balance was most 
favourable, have very considerably de» 
pressed the exchange?—In my opinion it 
would. But I must: add, that avery fa- 
vourable balance of trade, for a continua~ 
tion of a great number of years, is an im« 
possibility, as it would oblige the foreigner 
to liquidate his debt by bullion; which 
would increase in quantity here to that- 


‘extent so as to produce the same effect. in 


increasing the circulating medium of this 
country as by an excess of a paper issue. 

Is not the depreciation of paper cur- 
rency, as to its effect on foreign ex- 
changes, the same as would be a debase- 
ment of the coin?—Yes, certainly ; with 
the distinction, that the extent of the one 
can be exactly ascertained, but not that of 
the other. - 

If the issue of paper by country Banks 
did not take place till some time after the 
restriction, and then gradually, must not 
this, have affected the depreciation, and 
consequently the course of exchange?— . 
Tending very materially to increase the 
circulating medium of this country, it cer- 
tainly must have had that effect. 

Would the depreciation of currency in 
any one country affect the intercourse with 
another, on the supposition of the exports 
and imports between them being exactl 
equal, estimated in gold?—I. think that 
this question is best answered by an exist- 
ing matter of. fact, which is; that the dif- 
ference in this country between the ster- 
ling value of gold and the depreciation of 
foreign exchanges, is nearly equal. 

May not the depreciation of currency 
in a country make an apparent balance 
of trade in its favour, contrary to fact?’ 
Only in as far as the rate bears upon the 
balance. 
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March 9, 1810. 
Francis Horner, esq. in the chair. 


Joun Wuaitmore, esq. the Governor of 
the Bank of England, Joun Pzanse, 
esq. Deputy Governor of the Bank 
of England, called. in together and 
examined. 

Supposing the exdess of the market 
price of gold in bank notes above the Mint 
price to be five per cent, and that in con- 
sequence a drain of guineas takes place 
from the Bank, and the Bank by diminish- 
ing the amount of its outstanding de- 
mands, raises the value of its paper five 
per cent. in the manner described in a 
former answer, would not the result be to 
bring the market and the Mint price of 
gold to-a par, and consequently to put a 
stop to the demand for guineas?—TI wish 
to have further time to consider of this 
question. ih 

* On. what principle is’ it now the prac- 

tice of the Bank to regulate the general 

amount of their loans and discounts, and 
what is the principle antecedent to the 
restriction ; namely, do they endeavour 
principally to lend’to such’an amount as 
shall serve to Keep the quantity of Bank 
of England notes nearly at their usual 
level, or do they enlarge their advances to 
merchants when the merchants happen to 
extend their demands for discount, al- 
though by gratifying such demands the: 
quantity’ of paper should be-in’ some de- 
gree increased; or do they regulate the 
attiount of their discounts and loans, and 

thereby also the circulating paper, by a 

reference to the state of the exchange 

and to the difference between the market 
price and-the Mint price of gold; or upon 
what other principles do they proceed ?— 

We-de not comply with the demands for 

discounts to the extent demanded of us; 

it has always reference, nut only to the 
solidity of’ the’ paper, but to the amount 
of the accommodation the individual ap- 
plying for it already has. We'never dis- 
count without those circumstances being 
considered; namely, the amount already 
given to the individual, the solidity of the 
paper, and the appearance of its being 
issued for commercial purposes. I ani 
prepared to’ say, that I do, not advert to 
the circumstance of ‘the exchangés, ‘it 
appearing upon a-reference*to the anrount 

Near ‘notes in ‘circulation, and the course 

of exchange, that they frequéntly have no 

connexion ; there is'no a¢commodation 
of “discount granted” without periodically 
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the amount of our discounts arid'all ad- 
vances being reported to the court of di- 
rectors. —_ ' 

Do you ever iimit’ the extent of your 
discounts to merchants, by consideration 
of the amount of vour notes out in circus 
lation ?—The attention of the court being 
constantly drawn to the amount of our 
notes in circulation, certainly does ope- 
rate upon us, either to the reduction or 
the increase. ; 

Do you advert to the difference be- 
tween the market and Mint price of gold? 
—I wish to have time to consider that 
question. 

_ Supposing the Bank to be now paying 
in cash, would it not necessarily expe- 
rience a great drain of gold in conse- 
quence of the high price of bullion and 
the unfavourable state of the éxchange ?— 
Most unquestionably it would. 

_ Supposing the Bank to be now paying 
in cash, and to experience such drain, 
would they not be disposed under such 
circumstances to reduce in some degree 
their discounts to merchants and their 
loans to government ?—Most unquestion- 
ably they would, if considered only with 
reference to the Bank; but that would be 
attended with great injury to public 
credit. 

By taking public credit into your con- 
sideration on such emergency, do you 
mean only the accommodation of govern- 
ment, or do you include besides that, the 
accommodation of the.mercaitile world ? 
—I would include both considerations, 

Let me suppose a case in which no de- 
mands were made upon the Bank by go- 
vernment for unusual accommodations, 
but an unusual demand was made by 
merchants for increased facilities of dis- 
count; would the Bank in'such a case” 
consider itself as bound, in order to sup- 
port public credit, to grant that increase 
of discounts, although theré was a run 
upon it for gold, occasioned by the high 
price of bullion and the unfavourable state 
of the exchange ?—I desire time to consi-’ 
der that question. 

Supposing the Bank to be now paying: 
in cash, and to experience a drain of gold, 
as just mentioned; and supposing them 
also to afford precisely the same sum in 
the way of loan as before ; would nota 
diminution of their paper take place,- 
which would be proportionate to that di- 
minution of their stock of guineas which” 
the drain would occasion, inasmuch as* 
every person coming to demand ‘guinea 
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would give in exchange for them an 
equal quantity of bank notes, which would 
be cancelled ?—I would wish for timé to 
consider that question. 

Is there not reason to suspect. that the 
present unfavourable state of the exchange 
may be in part owing to the want of that 
limitation of paper which used to take 
place before the. suspension of the cash 
payments of the Bank, onthe occasion of 
the exchanges becoming unfavourable ? 

-—My opinion is, I do not know whether 
it is that of the Bank that the amount of 
our paper circulation has no reference at 
all to the state of the exchange. 

Has that question ever been brought to 
a regular discussion and decision in the 
court of directors ?—In the opinion of the 
Bank directors, it had not sufficient 
bearing upon our concerns to make it more 
than a matter of conversation; it never 
was singly and separately a subject of 
discussion, though constantly in view with 
other circumstances. 

Mr. Pearse.—The varying prices of the 
Hamburgh psceas compared with the 
varying amount of Bank notes at diffe- 
rent periods, seem to prove that the 
amount of Bank notes in circulation has 
not had an influence on the exchange. 

Mr. Whitmore.—I will on a future day 

roduce such statements as to the Ham- 

urg exchanges, and the amount of Bank 
notes at corresponding times, as will eluci- 
date this. 

Has the effect of the quantity of paper 
upon the state of exchanges and the price 
of bullion been more taken into conside- 
‘ration by the court of directors within 
the last nine months, than it has usually 
been at former periods?—I should say 
more frequently, but not more formally. 

Would not a limitation of the discounts 


by the Bank of England, on a demand | 


upon them for guineas jn consequence of 
an unfavourable state of exchange, render 
it necessary for the country banks to be 
more cautious in their advances, and also 
tend to create an. increased demand for 
guineas for such country banks, and 
thereby to diminish in both those respects 
the amount of their circulation? —I have 
no knowledge of what conduct the coun- 
try banks would think necessary to pursue 
upon such an occasion; if the countr 

banks were to act in the manner in which 
the Bank of England does act, in never 
‘forcing notes into'circulation, and making 
advances only upon good security of bills 
at short dates, I conceive that the amount 
VOL, XVI,—Appendiz, 
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of the country circulation would be dimi- 
nished in such a case. 

From what causes do you apprehend 
the present low state of.the foreign ex- 
changés to proceed?—I apprehend it 
arises from more than one cause: the 
balance of payments is at present very 
much against this country; and in the 


-present state of the commerce of the Con- 


tinent, the traffic in bills of exchange is so 
much disturbed froni its regular course, 
that tle payments which this country has 
to make abroad are not facilitated and 
equalized as in former times. 

What is the ‘present state of exchange 
between this country and Portugal?— 
More in favour of this country than it has 
hitherto been... é 

Does not that favourable exchange 
arise from the circumstance of half being 
paid in specie and half in paper in Portu- 
gal, which paper is at a discount of 27 
per cent.?—The payment in paper at 
Lisbon has existed for mine years, and 
the discount upon it has varied. 

You have stated, that the balance of 
payments is different from the balance of 
trade ; must not those balances be gene- 
rally the same under ordinary circum- 
stances of postponed payments of former 
years compensating for those deferred in 
the present?—A very considerable 
market for our manufactures is recently 
opened in South America. 

Are there any circumstances, tending 
to disarrange those ballances, existing any 
where but in our trade with South Ame- 
rica ?—In Europe at present, owing to the 
circuitous import with the interior of the 
Continent. 

Whether, since the suspension of the 
payments in cash down to the present 
time there has been any material exten- 
sion of commercial discounts ?—I wish to 
have time to consider that question. 


March 12, 1810, 
Francrs Horner, Esq, in the Chaif, 


AsranaM Gotpsmip, Esq. called in and 
Examined. ; 

Mr. Goldsmid, I am a partner in the 

house of Goldsmid, son, 2nd Eliason; we 
are merchants dealing also in exchanges. 

What is the present rate of exchange 


-on Amsterdam ?—3ls. and five grotes 


Flemish banco for a pound sterling, equal 
to nine guilders eight and ati half stivers 
banco fora pound sterling. 
How much per ceiit, is that below par ? 
(2 A) 
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_ of Amsterdam im silver. 


- doing any. business in French, exchanges, 


~on Portugal >—654 per mill ree. 


‘no transactions in Portugal, and I there- 
‘fore cannot speak to that at this moment. 


‘exchanges ?—Not at all. 


‘gold from this country te Amsterdam ? 


‘weeks, since the recent political changes 


‘dam or through Heligoland, and ‘some by 


: as well as the cost of transportation, 
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—From 16 to 20 per cent. below par ; 
but the par-is not exactly ascertained, on 
account of our par being in gold and that 


In stating it to be from 16: to 20 per 
cent. below par, have you taken into con- 
sideration the relative value of. gold and 
silver in both: places ?>—Yes. 

What isthe present rate of exchange 
on Hamburgh :—28s..and 10 grotes Flem- 
ish banco for a pound'sterling, or 10 marcs 
13s."Hamburgh banco for a pound ster- 
ling. 

How much per cent. is that below par? 
Nearly as much below ‘par as-that on 
Amsterdam; the depreciation is nearly 
the same. 

Whatis the present rate of exchange on 
Paris ?—-The last’ exchange was 20 livres 
for a pound sterling. I have not been 


‘and therefore cannot tell the exact rate, 
but it is rather worse than with Amsterdam 
and Hamburgh. 
What would be the difference in value } 
between the napolean and a guinea?— 
A guinea, if allowed. to be . exported, 
would fetch about 25s. at Paris. 
What is the present rate of Exchange 


How much below par ?—I myself have 


Are you acquainted-with the American 


What, ia the present circumstances, do 
you reckon the cost «and risk of sending 


~—Ishould think, under the present cir- 
cumstances, that itis really impossible to 
send gold to Holland. 

How long have circumstances rendered 
that impossible ?—About a month or 6 


in the state of Holland. 

What is the expence of sending specie 
to Hamburgh ?~-We have not sent any 
god direct to Hamburgh these 5 years ; 
none has gone, except either hy Amster- 


Gottenburg. 

Speaking of the Jast 5 or 6 months of 
the preceding year, what was the expence 
of sending gold to Holland ?—lIt varied 
exceedingly, according to the insurance. 

How much did it - vary ?—From 4 to 7 
per cent, for all charges covering the risk, 


Do you know what was the expense, 
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in the same period, of sending specie to | 
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sent to France. 

During the last 5 or 6 months of the last 
year, were the exchanges on Hamburgh 
and: Amsterdam as low as thoseewhich 
you have mentioned ?—~Yes, as low, even 
lower; that on Hamburgh was as low as 
28. 2. and om Holland as low as 30. 10. 

During that same period, has the price 
of gold at Hamburgh fluctuated much ? 
—Not much, not more than 3 a’: 4 per 
cent. ; it has not been more than 82 or 
; per cent. above par, nor lower than 4 
per cent, above par, the par being 96. 

Do you know what has been the price 
of silver at Hamburgh for the same 
period ?—The price of bar silver at Ham- 
burgh is always fixed ; it remains at 27. 
tO. which is:its’ par; the bank receives 
it at that price, and I believe gives it at 
27..12. 

_ Isthere any variation at Hamburgh in 
the price of silver coin ?>—Yes, there is. 

What is that owing to?—To the dif- 
ferent demands’ there may be from other 
countries, which require it. 

Still speaking of the. same period, what 
has been the price: of-gold at Amsterdam, 
as. compared with the par ?—The price 
of gold at Amsterdam has been as high as 
174 per-cent, above par,.and as low as 
124 above par, which it is now. 

What is the par of gold at Amsterdam > 
—355 guilders per mare fine, 

fiow long hasthe price of gold at Am- 


‘sterdam been so much above its par?—-I 


cannot answer that question. 

Do you ever remember its being at 
par ?—About 20 years ago I remember 
it being only from 1 to 3 per cent. above 

I. 
Speaking of the same 5 or 6 months as 
before, what has been the price of silver 
bullion at Amsterdam ?—There has been 
no bar silver exported from this country 
to Amsterdam within that time, and there- 
fore Ido not know the price of bar silver ; 
dollars have been from 50 to 514 stivers 
current for a dollar. 

How do you sell gold at Amsterdam, as 
the Bank does not.receive it ?—It is sold 
to individuals at so much per marc fine, 
as the price may be; the transaction is 
completed in current money, upon which 
of course, if bills are bought, the agio 
must be calculated in the price of gold at 
Amsterdam; the agio must be either 
added or deducted, as it may exist be- 
tween bank money and the currency. 

You have stated that a guinea, or gold 
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equal to what is contained in a guinea, 
is worth about 25s. at Paris, that is a 
difference of 8/. 18s. upon 44 guineas and a 
half; so that gold equal in weight to what 
is contained. in 44 guineas and a half, 
would sell at Paris for 551, 12s. 6d. ; do 
you mean to say that the above quantity 
of gold would purchase at Paris a bill on 
London for 551, 12s. 6d. ?—-Nearly so. 

What would a pound of gold in London 
cost at what you have stated to be the 
present market price of gold in London, 
namely, 41. 12s. per ounce ?—55l. 4s. 

Does it not follow from what you have 
now stated; that the pound of gold in 
London and at Paris is at present nearly 
of the same value, the difference being 
only 7s. 6d. per pound ?—It does. 

What bill on England could be pur- 
chased at Hamburgh, according to the last 
accounts of the course of exchange, for 
100 ounces of English standard gold ?— 
about 460/. 

How much English standard gold for 
exportation could be purchased in London 
for 460/.?——100 ounces. 

Then the price of gold at Hamburgh, 
and the price of gold in London are nearly 
equal ?—They are. 

Is not the exchange at par between two 
countries when a given amount of the 
currency of the one or the other will pur- 
chase an equal amount of bullion of a 
given purity in either ?—I always under- 
stood it so. 

If 100 ounces of gold of standard purity 
at Hamburgh would, at the present course 
of exchange, purchase a bill upon Lon- 
don of 460/. and if 460/. in London would, 
purchase only 95 ounces of gold. of the 
same purity, would not the exchange of 
Hamburgh upon London be 5 per cent in 
favour of London ?—If the price at Ham- 
burgh was such that the produce of 100 
ounces of gold sold there would purchase 
a bill of 460/. upon London, and that bill 
in London would only purchase 95 ounces 
of gold, then the exchange would cer- 
tainly be 5 per cent. in favour of England. 

In ordinary times, when our. gold coin 
is at its standard, can the exchange be 
depressed lower by the state of balance of 
payments than what it costs to transport 
specie or bullion ?—Sometimes one way 
and sometimes the other, over and above 
such expence. 

How much over and above such expence 
do you conceive?—I have known it differ 
as much as 5 per cent. either way. 

Can so great a difference as 5 per cent. 
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continue for. any considerable time ?—I 
have known from {| to 5 per cent. con-. 
tinue for 3 or 4 years. 
How long did it ever continue so high 
as 5 per cent?—-[ have known it 5 per 
cent. but very seldom, and not for a long. 
time together. 
You have stated, that the sum of 460/. 
would be produced by a 100. ounces of 
gold of standard fineness at Hamburgh, 
and that the same quantity of gold would 
be purchased by the same sum in London 
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is not. the exchange of Hamburgh upon 
London now at par?—No ; because you 
are paying in London 4. 12s. for what is 


to the coinage price. 

Inasmuch as you have stated, that the 
same amount of English currency would 
purchase the same quantity of gold bork 
here and at Hamburgh, in what does the 
difference in the exchange at this moment 
consist ?——The difference consists in the 
price of foreign.gold of standard fineness, 
the price being stated in pounds sterling 
which is the currency of this country, 
being so much above the Mint price. 

Although the exchange between Lon- 
don and Hamburgh were apparently so 
much against Hamburgh as 40s. per. pound 
sterling, would you not still deem the 
exchange to be at par,. if, in point of fact 
40/ banco purchased exactly the same 
quantity of bullion at Hamburgh as one 
pound sterling purchased in London?— 
The difference in the price of gold will 
vary in proportion to the depreciation in 
the price of the paper. 

And would not your answer be the 
same if I were to make the same supposir 
tion, stating the exchange at 28/. 108, ?— 
It would be vice versd. 

Is not gold, in the form of English coin, 
kept at present within the-value that 
might be procured for it by enactments of 
law ?—IL think not; it is beneath its ima- 
ginary, but not its intrinsic worth, 

To what causes do you ascribe the pre- 
sent depression of the exchange so much 
as from 16 to 20 per cent. below par ?—I 
think that foreigners being the carriers of 
the. trade between the Continent and Eng- 
land at present tends in some considerable 
degree, and many other things that have 
not come within my knowledge or taken 
my attention, 

Have you ever had an opportunity of 
considering, in any other country, the ef- 
fect of a forced or excessive paper cur- 





at the present price of foreign gold ; then_ 
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intrinsically worth 31. 17s. 104. according © 
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rency upon the foreign exchanges of that 
comird with cahere?==1 “have read or 
heard of a forced paper ‘currency having 
very ruinous effects, as in France. 

The question goes to the effect of such 
paper currency upon the foreign ex- 
. changes of the country ?—The oe 

will ‘always bear a proportion to the dis- 
count of the currency; as in all forced 
paper currency they have invariably done. 

fs it not one effect of such a forced 
paper currency, to raise in the country it~ 
self the nominal prices of all commodities ? 
~I beg to be excused from answering 
that question; I am not a competent 
judge ; it is a political question. 

Suppose the currency of-any country 
consisted entirely of precious metals, and 
that it. were possible entirely to prevent 
the exportation of any excess of that cur-. 
rency to other countries, would not an 
excess of such metallic currency raise the 
prices of commodities ?—That is the same 
sort of question as the last, which I do not 
think myself competent to answer. 

Do you not conceive that if the Bank of 
England had, during the last year, been 
liable to pay its notes in gold, and that 
gold coin had-been abundant in this coun- 
try, the exportation of that gold, though 
carried. on contrary to law,’ would have 
had the effect of preventing the exchanges 
from falling quite so low as they have 
done ?—TI do not think that the export of 
gold contrary to Jaw could be carried on 
to that extent, to prevent the exchanges 
from falling but in a small degree. 

Whether the exportation of gold would 
produce any other effect upon the ex- 
change than would the exportation of an 
equal amount of any other commodity ?— 
No,-it is exactly the same. - 

You have stated, that gold at Amster- | 
dam has been as high as 174 per cent. 
above their par, can you assign any rea- : 
son for that ?—I cannot. 

When gold is above par, would you not 

say, when compared with guilders, the 
currency of Holland, that guilders are de- 
preciated in value ?—No, I should not. 
' According to this principle, does it fol- 
low that bank notes must be depreciated 
when compared with gold, the Mint price’ 
of guineas being 3/. 17s. 103d. and the 
market price of gold 4/. 12s.?—I never 
considered bank notes as depreciated. 

Do you consider gold and silver as the | 
only regulators of the exchange ?—=No, I 
do not; I consider the imports and ex- | 
_ ports of the country as the regulators of | 
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- Have you ever heard that is any part of 
the consideration of the taker of a bill at 
Hamburgh upon London, that the medium 
of the payment of that bill is confined to 
bank notes?—-Fhe man who takes a bill 
at Hamburgh on London purchases it for 
purposes of his own, either to purchase a 
commodity or to pay a debt; therefore, if 
he pays his debt by a bill pon London, 
the Englishman is satisfied with the cur- 
rency in exchange, which he passes again. 

Were the present difficulties of export- 
ing commodities from this country to the 
Continent removed, is it your opinion that 
the price of bullion would continue at its 
present high rate?—I should think it 
would in a great measure tend to decrease 
the price of foreign bullion. 

Then you attribute, in a material de- 
gree, the present high price of bullion to 
that interruption ?—I do, in some measure, 
certainly. 

From your experience, is there at pre- 
sent, either in Hamburgh or London, as 
much capital or as many individuals con- 
cerned in exchange operations, as hereto- 
fore ?—-Exchange operations are far more 
limited, and much fewer persons engaged 
in them than there were at former periods. 

Does not the regulation of the exchange 
therefore fall at present much within the 
control of individuals ?>—It always did fall 
within the control of individuals; it is 
exactly in that respect as heretofore, only 
they are not the same persons now as they 
were formerly, nor are they so numerous, 

Is it not. the practice for individuals to 
purchase foreign bullion to send to the 
Continent, for'the purpose to draw or be 
remitted against ?—I have very often done 
that, when it could be done to advantage. 

Does not the proportion of that advan- 
tage depend upon the low rate of ex- 
change ?—As much as it does upon the 
price of bullion on the other side. 

Does not the present low rate of ex- 
change create the demand and the high 
price of bullion 2—The present high price 
of bullion is on account of the low rate of 
exchange. 

Whether the price of gold here does 
not rise in proportion to the price of ex- 
change, and fall in the same degree?—In 
general it does, unless there is an export 
or import from some other part of the 
Continent of Europe or America. ad 

If you could procure 100 guineas in 
England for 105i: in’ Bank notes, and the 
law would admit of ‘your sending such 
guineas. to Hamburgh, should you’ not be 
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enabled to remit from Hamburgh +o the 
amount of at least 122/. arid to repeat this 
operation indefinitely so long as you could 
procure 100 guineas in England and trans- 
mit them to Hamburgh, the exchange re- 
maining the same ?-—Certainly. 

It is your opinion that the circulating 
medium, as entirely confined to paper in 
this country, produces’ any effect’ upon 
foreign exchanges?—I do not profess 
= competent to give my opinidn upon 

at. : 

Whether to your knowledge the expor- 
tation of gold during the last year, to the 
Continent; was considerable, compared 
with former ~ years?—It may have ex- 
ceeded the year before double. 


March 13, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Joun Wuaitmore, Esq. the Governor, and 
Joun Pearse, Esq. the Deputy Go- 
vernor of the Bank of England, called 
in together ; and Examined. 


[In reference to the last examination, 
Mr. Whitmore delivered in a paper, inti- 
tuled « The amount of Bank Notes in cir- 
culation on Saturday night in each week 
of the year 1797, and the course of ex- 
change on Hamburgh on the following 
Tuesday.”—Mr. Pearse, in reference to 
his evidence the last time he was before 
the Committee, delivered in a paper, inti- 
tuled “ A comparison of the amount of 
Bank Notes, and Rates of the Hamburgh 
Exchange at various periods.” ] . 


Can you give the Committee any more 
particular information than when you were 
last here, as to. the state of exchange be- 
tween this country and Portugal ? - 

Mr. Whitmore. The compulsory receipt 
of the government paper in Portugal is 
not confined to Lisbon, but extends gene- 
rally all over the kingdom, and affects the 
exchange at Oporto as well as at Lisbon ; 
but whether the discount is the same in 
both places I cannot state, I rather believe 
it varies; the present exchange from Lon- 
don on Lisbon is 654; it has been as high 


as 69, and I think 70, within these two: 


years. 


« Was it at any time above par in the, 


course of the last year?—I do not bear 
that circumstance in mind. 
What was the lowest point to which it 


was depressed in the course of the last. 


year ?—lI believe it will be found, by a 
reference to the tables, that it was at 64 
the ‘beginning of last year. ~ 
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Do you know what the price of Gold 
bullion has been at Lisbon in the course 
of. the last year, or its price at present ?— 
There is no public sale‘of gold.at Lisbon; 
I have known a premium given for heavy 
coin. ; 

Do you mean that there is no market 
price of gold at Lisbon, either as bullion 
or in the shape of foreign coin ?—Foreign 
coin I cannot speak to, but as bullion I 
believe not. 

"Is there any market price of silver bul- 
iion, or silver foreign coin, at Lisbon or 
Oporto ?—I believe there is foreign silver 
coin. 

Do you know what the price of foreign 
silver coin is by the last accounts at Lis- 
bon, or what it has been ‘recently ?— 
haye had no advices from thence on that 
subject. 

In the course of the last year, do you 
know whether there has been any rise or 
fall in that price ?—I cannot say, for want 
of advices. 

If the dealers in gold were to create a 
great demand for Bank of England notes, 
that would create an alarm among the 
holders of notes, who would hoard ‘them 
in the same manner as they have done 
guineas upen other occasions of alarm 3 
would not the holding of such notes raise 
the value of those that remained in circu- 
lation ?—-My answer to that question has 
been given with a reference to the Bank 
being restricted from any fresh issue, and 
that there would be no other- circulating 
medium than what might remain of their 
Bank notes in circulation. 

Do you mean restricted by their own 
discretion ?—Yes, either by their own dis- 
cretion or by any positive law. 

Mr. Pearse.—This conduct would arise 
out of necessity for the mere preservation 
of the Bank, though it would not tend to 
alter the state of the exchanges or the de- 
mand for gold to be exported, and al. 
though it would, as in the experience prée 
vious to the year 1797, produce great pub- 
lic distress. 

In what manner do you conceive a re- 
duction of discounts, in the case of a drain 
for guineas, would tend to diminish ‘that 
drain ?—Aliow me to put an extreme case: — 
Suppose we were to discontinue discount 
ing altogether, and to refrain from pur- 
chasing any mote government securities, 
every Bank note would by such proceed- 
ings return into the possession of the 
Bank, whereby the public could not call 
for our guineas, as they would have no 
Bank notes to exchange for them. 
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that every Bank note would ultimately be 
brought into the Bank, that is to say, that 
as long as any portion of your paper cir- 
culation was out, that would afford the 
dealers in gold the power of continuing to 
draw out your gold, who for that purpose 
would bring those notes to the Bank?—In 
asking this question, the Committee do 
not seem to be aware that to the extent of 
discounting bills, which forms a very 
important part of the occasion of the 
issues of Bank notes, care is taken in the 
first instance that they shall be bills of real 
value, representing real transactions, and 
that they are all due within the period of 
two months; that parts of them are be- 
Come due every day ; so that unless re- 
newed discounts take place, the payments 
of those bills as they become due. would 

of itseli take out ef circulation such quan- 
tities of Bank notes as would deprive per- 
sons of the means to such extent of taking 
gold out of the Bank. 

Mr. Whitmore.—In the case you have 
supposed of ihe value of Bank notes being 
raised by hoarding of them, would it be 
raised in éxchange for bullion ?—Provided 


the difference between such raised value. 


of a Bank note and the price of bullion 
would make it a profitable trade. 

By what. criterion in such a case 
would you judge that the value of the 
Bank note was raised?—In the answer I 
before gave to that question, | had gone 
upon a supposition that the value of bul- 
lion abroad still afforded a profit upon the 
exportation of it; and until the price of 
bullion: here’ exceeds. the price abroad, 
there will not be wherewithal to exchange 
for Bank notes. 

In order to simplify the case which you 
have yourself supposed, let it be assumed 
that in foreign countries matters remain 
unchanged,’ that the only change which 
has taken place is that the value of the 
Bank notes has been raised, as you sup- 
pose here, by the hoarding of them;-in 
that case would then the value be raised 
here in exchange for bullion?—If the 
bullion cannot be brought into this coun- 
try by any mode of payment to the fo- 
reign ‘country it certainly can have no 
effect. j 

In the case supposed, which is all along 
your own supposition, of the value of 
notes being raised by the hoarding, would 
the prices of any commodities in the home 
market be lowered ?—The Committee will 
please to observe, that when I gave the 
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answer to the question, it was, upon my) 


understanding of it, an extreme case and: 


not a probable one, and I am not prepared 
with an opinion as to what effect it might 
have upon the price of any articles here, 

Does not a rise in the value of any spe- 
cies of money or currency mean a fall in 
the prices. of commodities?—I did not 
mean to state that, nor do I mean to state 
to the Committee any matter of opinion ; 
I would rather wish to leave that to the 
judgment of the Committee, and I am 
ready to answer any points of fact. 

Supposing the currency of any country 
to consist altogether of specie, would that 
specie be affected in its value by its abun- 
dance or by its diminution, the same as 
copper, brass, cloth, or any other article 
of merchandize?—I have already said that 
I decline answering questions as to opi- 
nion; I:am very ready to answer any 
questions as to matters of fact; I have not 
opinions formed upon the points stated in 
this and the preceding question sufficiently 
matured to offer them to the Committee. 

Has the Report of the Committee, toge- 
ther with the evidence of the Committee 
appointed by the House of Commons in . 
the year 1504, to enquire into the state of 
Ireland as to its circulating paper, its spe- 
cie and current coin, and the exchange 
between that part of the United Kingdom 
and Great Britain, ever conve under the 
consideration of the court of directors of 
the Bank of England?—lIt certainly has 
not recently been under the consideration 
of the Bank directors. 

Has it ever been under their considera- 
tion’ since June 1804?—It certainly has 
not recently been under the consideration 
of the court of directors collectively. 

Mr. Pearse.—I\t never has been under 
their consideration formally, though, no 
doubt, it came under their consideration 
individually at that period. 

Are either of you aware, that the prin- 
cipal cause of the unfavourable course of 
exchange which then existed between 
Dublin and London, was stated by that 
Committee, in their opinion, to arise from 
an excess of paper circulation, and the 
consequent depreciation of its value; and 
that this excess arose principally from the 

reat increase of the notes of the Bank of 
ae ?—It is not now in my recollec- 
tion what was stated by the Committee at 
that period in their Report ; and I cannot 
apply the same effects to the notes of the 
Bank of England. I wish very much to 
state the same which has been represented 
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by the governor, that I have not recently 
read over the evidence and information 
which induced that Committee to enter- 
tain such opinions, and particularly as I 
do not recollect also whether the paper of 
the Irish Bank was issued in the same 
manner as that of the Bank of England, 
and with the same caution. 

We wish to repeat to you some of the 
questions which you formerly answered. 
You stated ina former examination, “ Sup- 
posing the excess of the market price of 
gold in Bank notes above the Mint price 
to be 5 per-cent. and that in consequence 
a drain of guineas takes place from the 
Bank, and the Bank, by diminishing the 
amount of its outstanding demands, raises 
the value of its paper 5 per-cent.”’ in the 
manner described in a former answer of 
yours, would not the result be to bring the 
market and the Mint price of gold to a 
par, and consequently to put a stop to the 
demand for guineas ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—I believe my former 
answer did not go to the Bank raising the 
price of their notes; ‘for in fact, if the Bank 
was to raise the value of them, and give 
them for discounts, estimating them at 
such encreased value, it would incur the 
penalty of usury. I therefore conceive 
this statement to suppose a case that can- 
not occur.’ 

In taking into consideration the.amount 
ef. your notes out in circulation, and in 
limiting the extent of your discounts to 
-merchants, do you advert to the difference, 


_ when such exists, between the market and 


the Mint price of gold ?—We do advert to 
that, inasmuch as we do not discount, at 
any time, for those pérsons who we know 
or have good reason to suppose export the 
gold. 

Do you not advert to it any farther than 
by refusing discounts to such persons ?— 
We do advett to it, inasmuch as whenever 
any director thinks it bears upon the ques- 
tion of our discounts, he presses it forward 
for discussion. 

The market price of gold having in the 
course of the last year risen as high as 4. 
10s. or 41, 12s. bas that circumstance 
been taken into consideration by you, so 

as to have had any effect in diminishing 

_ or enlarging the amount of the outstand- 
ing demands ?-—It has not been taken into 
consideration by me in that view. 

Mr. Pearse.—In considering this subject 
with reference to the manner in which 

+ Bank notes are issued, resulting from the 
applications made for discounts to supply 
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the necessary want uf Bank notes, by 
which their issue in amount is so con- 
trolled that it can never amount to an ex- 
cess, I cannot see how the amount of Bank 
notes issued can operate upon the price of 
bullion, or the state of the exchanges, and 
therefore I am individually of opinion that 
the price of bullion, or the state of the ex- 
changes, can never. be a reason for lessen- 
ing the amount of Bank notes to be issued, 
always understanding the control which I 
have already described. 

Is the Governor of the Bank of the 
same opinion, which has now been ex- 
pressed by the Deputy Governor. 

Mr. Whitmore—I am so much of the 
same opinion, that I never think it neces- 
sary to advert to the price of gold or the 
state of the exchange, on the days on 
which we make our advances. 

Do you advert to these two circum- 
stances with a view to regulate the general 
amount of your advances *—I do not ad- 
vert to it with a view to our general ad- 
vances, conceiving it not to bear upon the 
question. 

Mr. Pearse.—In confirmation of this 
opinion, I wish to draw your attention to 
what I have before expressed, as will be 
shewn in fact by the statement delivered 
in just now, in answer to a former ques- 
tion, being a comparison of the amount of 
the total of Bank notes at various periods, 
with the state of the Hamburgh exchanges 
at corresponding periods. 

Has not the amount of your outstanding 
demands increased in the course of the 
last year? 

Mr. Whitmore-—The return that we 
have made to the House, of the amount 
of our Bank notes in circulation, takes in 
the whole of our discounts and of our ad- 
vances on exchequer bills, and if the one 
has increased, the other I consider to’ 
have been diminished, as the amount now 
and at a former period yery nearly cor- 
respond, with the exception only of our 
notes of one. and two pounds; as it ap- 
pears, I believe, by a return to the House 
of Commons, that in the beginning of the 
year 1795, in February and March, the 
amount of our Bank notes in circulation 
was fourteen millions, and by the last re- 
turn on the 12th of January last, it was 
14,668,640/., and on the 6th of this month 
it was 13,894,000/. exclusive of Bank post 
bills and notes under five pounds. 

Were the Bank post bills excluded in 
the return that you speak of, to the House 
of Commons, of your circulation in 1795? 
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were excluded. at 

State to the Coniniittee whit is the cri- 
terion which énablés the Bank at all times 
to ascertain that the issue of Bank fiotes is 
kept precisely within the limits which the 
occasion of the public requires, and there- 
by to guard the circulation of this country 
against the possibility of any excess ; and 
in what manner the controul necessary for 
maintaining uniformly an éxaet proportion 
between the occasions of the public and 
the issues of the Bank, is exercised and 
—_ by the Court of Directors.—I have 
already stated that we never forced a 
Bank note into circulation, and the crite- 
rion by which I judge of the exact pro- 
portion to be maintained is, by avoiding 
4§ much as possible to discount what does 
not appear to be legitimate mercantile 
paper. The Bank notes would revert to 
us if there was a redundancy in circulation, 
as no one would pay interest for a Bank 
note that he did not want to make use of. 

Mr. Pearse.—I agree in that epinion, 
and beg to make these additional observa- 
tions; that in discounting bills that are 
sent to us for that purpose, for which a 
discount is taken at the rate of five per 
cent. per annum, if there was with the 
public an excess of Bank notes, those bills 
would be sought for discount by the pub- 
lic at a reduced rate, and would not make 
their appearance at the Bank. We have 
daily evidence in our discounting of the 
indications of the abundance or scarcity in 
the quantity of bank notes, by the appli- 
cations for discounts, for the reasons al- 
féady assigned, which is particularly 
proved by our experience on the Tues- 
days and Wednesdays in every week, in 
Consequence of our discounting London 
paper on the Thursdays only, producing 

y that operation, invariably, a certain 
degree of scarcity the two preceding days, 
aiid a plenty the day following. 

you measure the scarcity by the 
Application for the discount of good paper ? 
—Certainly, aiid our discretion by the 
qaality. 

_ Then your measure of scarcity or abun- 
@ance is by the greater or less applica- 
tioh that is made to you for the discount 
of good paper ?—Certainly. 

oés not the Circuimstanté, of indi- 
viduals applying for advanes, or not so 
applying, at 5 pér cent. indicate rather a 

ciency or 4 redundanty of the ‘mer- 
Catitile Capital than a supérflaity or want 
$f Circulating medium? 
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Mr. Pearse.—I dm not of opinion that 
the application for Bank notes is for any 
other aps oa than as a circulating me- 
dium in the interchange of property. 

Is it your opinion that the same secu- 
rity would exist against any excess in the. 
issues of the Bank, if the rate of the dis- 
count were reduced from five to four per 
cent ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—The security against an 
excess of issue would be, I conceive, pre- 
cisely the same. 

Mr. Pearse.—I concur in that answer. 

If it were reduced to three per cent?— 

Mr. Whitmore.—I conceive there would 
be no difference, if our practice remained 
the same as now, of not forcing 4 note into 
circulation. ‘ 

Mr. Pearse.—I concur in that answer. 

You have stated, that the control which 
guards the public against any excess in 
the issyes, is that no person would be dis- 

osed to pay at the rate of five per cent. 
interest to the Bank for the use of their 
notes, if his occasions did not require such 
an advance, and that this is the criterion 
by which you judge of the occasions of the 
public being adequately supplied ; might 
not such person be disposed to obtain this 
accommodation from the* Bank, if any 
prospect offered itself to his speculation 
by which great profit might be derived 
from the use of a capital so obtained, al- 
though the wants of the circulation might 
not require any such addition? 

Mr. Whitmore.—In my view of the sub- 
ject, nobody would pay three per cent. 
interest even, or any interest of money 
unless it were for the purpose of employ- 
ing it for speculation ; ard provided the 
conduct of the Bank is regulated as it 
now is, no accommodation would be given 
to a person of that description. 


March 14, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Joun Louis Grerrutue, Esq. attended, 
and delivered in a paper, containing a 
statement. of the prices of Gold and 
Silyer at Amsterdam and Hamburgh; 
and was examined. 


Do you conceive that before the. sus- 
pension of the cash paymertits by the Bank, 
large quantities of gold may have been 
exported, being taken from. the coin of 
this country, in the evént of a very un- 


‘favourable exchange ?—Certainly, when- 


éver the exchange was low enough to 


1 draw gold and silver out of the country. 
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« Do-you.conceive that such a transmis- 
sion of gold used materially to operate in 
rectifying the exchange ?—It would ope- 
rate in part. payment» of the balance of 
payments against this. country. 

Would such exportation operate, in any 
other manner than an equal value.of any 


other. commodity ?—-Not in my opinion. — 


In point of fact, in the: month before 
the restriction upon the Bank issue, was 
not the exchange very much in favour of 
England ?—It was in favour of England ; 
not: materially so. . 

Do you believe that at. that rate of ex- 
change, any great quantity of bullion 
would be sent: from England ?—Not at 
that rate of exchange. 

Is it your opinion that the demand.upon 
the Bank for gold immediately preceding 
the restriction in 1797, was for exporta- 
tion, or that it was for the purposes of cir- 
culation in England ?—I should conceive 
that it was for internal purposes. 

You state, that the exportation of gold 
would have no other effect upon the foreign 
exchanges, than the exportation of the 
same value of any other commodity; 
would not the exportation of:the gold bul- 
lion naturally be followed by the exporta- 
tion of the gold coin, and would not the 
exportation of the gold coin, supposing no 
forced paper circulation to exist, produce a 
scarcity of money in the country, which 
would tend to counteract the state of the 
exchanges ?—I conceive that that scarcity 
of -money could be but very momentary, 
and that other -means would speedily be 
devised to supply the wants of circulation. 

What other means can be created, other 
than a forced circulation of paper?—I 
conceive that the wants of .circulation 
would be supplied. by paper not forced. 

But in that case, is it not your opinion 
that if no forced paper circulation existed 
in the country, it would not be possible 
for the exchanges to fall materially below 
their par, or for the price of bullion to 
rise materially above its standard price ?>—I 
conceive that that would not prevent the 
exchange from falling very considerably 
under par, if the amount of bullion in the 
country were not sufficient to pay the 
balances. 

Do you recollect. any instance of the 
exchanges having fallen materially below 
par while Bank notes were payable ‘in 


specie ?—Since Ihave been. in business, I | 


recollect no period, prior to the suspension 

of the cash payments by the Bank, when 

the.exchange was, considerably below par. 
VOL, XV11,—-Appendix, 
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As long as guineas can be procured 
for Bank notes, and that those guineas 
can be exported, how is it possible that 
the exchange can fall more beiow par 
than the equivalent of the expence of ex- 
porting the gold ?—It cannot as long as 
guineas cam be procured in sufficient 
quantities. — 

Supposing Bank notes to be payable 
on demand, in, what mamer do you co1- 
ceive that the foreign exchange is checked 
in its decline, supposing the balance of 
trade to be against this: country ?—By 
the exportation of the coin-of the country. 

In that case, what prevents the whole 
of the bullion and the coin of the country 
being exported ?—The wants. of circula- 
tion and other circumstances may keep a 
certain proportion of the specie in the 
country, but I should conceive no material 
proportion. F 

Then this exportation of the bullion or 
specie. would. at last be limited by the 
wants of the country for its own circula- 
tion ?—By those wants and other circum- 
stances which I alluded to, such as hoard» 
ing, &e. 

Would not such a state of things neces- 
sarily produce the impossibility of pro- 
curing from abroad a greater value of fo- 
reign produce than we could pay for, after 
allowing sufficient for-our circulation at 
home ?—The value of such foreign im- 
ports might exceed the means of payment 
in bullion and specie, the effect of which 
would be to depress the exchange till its 
low rate produced the further means of 
| payment wanted; -by bringing foreign 
money into the country, and inducing ex- 
ports, further imports would’ at the same 
time be, checked; and from that two-fold. 
cause an improyement of the exchan 
take place. ' . 

According to your opinion, therefore, 
where there is no forced circulation ‘of 
paper, the consumption of foreign articles 
will limit;itself entirely by our means of 
paying for them; bat when a forced 
paper circulation existed, that over-con- 
sumption of foreign articles shews itself in 
a depreciation of that paper, and has-no 
natural corrective The consumption of 
foreign articles must of course be limited 
by our means of paying for them, but those 
means may arise from other articles when 
the disposable bullion and specie are ex- 
‘hausted: Ido not see the connexion ‘be- 
tween such, consumption of foreign atti> 
cles and a forced paper circulation ; in the 





latter case, the fall of the exchange would 
(2 B) 
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be owing to a different cause altogether, 
avhich is the discredit and depreciation of 
the forced paper currency. 

What do you mean by a forced paper 
circulation ?—A paper which is by-law 
made a legal tender to the amount of its 
expressed value, or rather a legal discharge 
of a debt. 

In-what is the paper circulation of this 
country, as it at present exists, different 
in its practical operation from a forced 
circulation ?~-In the first place the paper 
of this country is no legal discharge of a 
debt ; secondly, the paper of this country 
is issued when called for, in exchange 
for valuable securities, in which respect 
it is essentially distinct from what I call 
a forced paper, which may be issued 
both without limits and without any sécu- 
vity whatever. 

From the paper which you have given 
in, it appearing that the market price of 
bullion at all the great markets of Europe 
having risen above the market price of 
England, while the Mint price of England 
remains fixed, does not the difference be- 
tween 3i. 17s. 10d. per ounce the Mint 
price, and 4], 12s. the market:price, ac- 
count for the present agio between gui- 
neas and Bank notes and the market 
price of gold ?—I beg leave to observe, 
that there has been no alteration of late in 
the Mint price of gold in foreign places, 
nor have the market prices experienced an 
advance at all, relative tothe rise that has 


taken place in England ; one of the pa-' 


‘pers I have delivered, shews the or 
prices reduced into sterling money at the 


_ present low rates of exchange ; and the. 


excess above our market price may 
‘be about equal to the charges of con- 
veyance. 

Is there not an agio in favour of gold, 
calculated at its present par at Hamburgh, 
Amsterdam, and Paris, against the cur- 
wency of those places ;—~I find an agio 
in favour of gold regularly quoted at 
Paris, at from 15 to 25 cents. per cent, 
which is 1-7th to 1+4th per cent.: at 
‘Hamburgh and. Amsterdam there is no 
such established difference, but it may 
perhaps be worth notice, that in the latter 


place the principal current coin, that is, 


ducats, intrinsically worth five guilders 
and five stivers, sell at the rate of five 
guilders and 12 to 14 stivers, 

Do you not consider this difference 


to be an agio in favour of: gold ?—Cer-— 


tainly ; but in some degree in:favour of 
the gold coin, which is eligiblefor many 
purposes, . 
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When you state that there is an agio 
at Paris, upon gold against silver, of from 
1-7th to §-4th per cent. do you mean 
that that is the excess at Paris of the 
market price of gold above its Mint price, 
or do you mean that that is the difference 
between the excess of the market price 


{ of gold above its mint price, and the ex- 


cess of the market price of silver above 
its Mint price?-—I conceive it to be rather 
a trifling premium im favour of the cur- 
rent gold in coin. 

Supposing youhad a pound weight troy 
of gold‘of the English standard: at Paris, 
and that you wished by means of that to 
procore a bill of exchange upon London, 
what would be the amount of the bill of 
exchange which you would procure in 
the present circumstances ?—1 find that 
a pound of gold of the British standard, 
at the present market ‘price of 105 francs, 
and the exchange at 20 livres, would pur- 
chase a bill of exchange of 591. 8s. 

At the present market price of gold, 
in London, how ‘much standard ‘gold can 
you purchase for 59/. 8s. ?—At the price 
of 4/. 12s. I find it will purchase 13 
ounces of gold, within a very small frac+ 
tion. 

Then what is the difference per cent. 
in the quantity of standard gold which is 


equivalent to 59/. 8s. of our currency - 


as at Paris and in ‘London ?—About 384 
per cent. 

Suppose you have a pound weight troy 
of our standard gold at Hamburgh, and 
that you wished to part with it for a bill 
of exchange upon London, what would be 
the amount of the bill of exchange, which, 
inthe present circumstances, you would 
procure ?—At the Hamburgh price of 101 
and the exchange at 29, the amount of 
the bill purchased on London would be 
581. 48. 

What quantity of our standard gold, 
at the present priceof 4/. 12s. do you pur- 
chase for 587. 45. ?—<About 12 ounces and 
13 dwts. 

Then what is the difference per cent. 
between the quantity of standard gold at 
Hamburgh and in ‘London, which is equit. 
valent to 58/. 4s, sterling ?—About 5% 
per cent. ! 

Suppose you had a ‘pound'weight troy 
of our standard -gold'at Amsterdam, and 
wished to part withit fora billof exchange 
upon London, what would'be the amount. 
sterling of the bill of exchange which 
you would procure ?-—-At the Amsterdam 
price -of 143,-exchange 31. 6, ‘and bank. 
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io | per cent. the amount of the bill on 
Lcndinareale be 58/. 13s. 

At the panne price of 41. 12s. what | 
quantity of our standard gold do you pur- 
chase in London for 581. 18s. sterling ?— 
12 oz. 16 dwts. 

How much is that per cent?—7 per 
cent. 

What, in your idea, constitutes the par 
ofexchange between any two countries ? 
—An equality of the respective curren- 
cies of the two countries, compared with 
reference to their fineness and weight. 

Then does not the difference of the ex- 
change between any two countries, from 
the established par at any one time, con- 
sist in the, different quantity of the pre- 
cious metal which is equivalent at the 
two places to a given sum, in the currency 
of either ?—I should think not exactly, as 
the respective market prices of gold and 
silver may be influenced by momentar 
circumstances, and not be strictly amet d 
ant with the state of exchange. 

Are you aware, whether or not there is 
any depreciation of the current guilder at 
Amsterdam ?—lI am not aware of any-such 
depreciation, beyond the loss of weight 
arising from circulation. 

Is not the great difference in the price 
of gold above its par at Amsterdam, owi 
to the depreciation of the guilder i 
conceive not; the price of gold as 
compared to the current guilder, which is 
the regular mode of selling it at Amster- 
dam, has been considerably higher at for- 
mer periods. 

What do you consider to be at present 
the relative value of gold to silver jn Eu- 
rope ?—I cannot answer that question 
without referring. 

Can you state from memory, whether 

there has been any remarkable change in 
that relative value of late years ?—The 
value of gold seems, upon the whole, to 
have experienced some increase, as com- 
pared with silver, during the last few 
yeats. 
. Ifthe supply of silver from the mines 
were increasing ina greater proportion 
than the supply of gold, would not that 
have the effect of raising the relative value 
of gold in the general bullion market, the 
world ?—TI should conceive so. 

If, from any political circumstances, 
there should be a long continued increase 
of the demand for gold above what had _ 
been the former demand for it, would ‘not 
that also have the effect of raising the re- 
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Are yon informed whether there has 
been ahy recent change in any of the 
continental mints, of the relative value 
of gold to’ silver in their coins?—I am 
not aware of any alteration. 

Are you acquainted with any material 
fluctuation in the price of gold on the 


{| Continent during these last two years ?—» 


There have been very considerable fluc- 
tuations. 

In your opinion, from what causes do 
these fluctuations arise ?—1 conceive de- 
mands might arise from a variety of - 
causes, 

Have not the demands for the payment 
of armies during war, always created a 
considerable addition to the price of gold? 
—Yes, probably some addition; and 
many other causes might be assigned for 
a comparative high price of gold, such as 
the -anxiety to convert property into 
gold, from the effects of alarm produced 
by war or other political circumstances, 
which gold may probably be hoarded, or 
otherwise withdrawn from circulation and 
from the general market, to a consider- 
able extent. 

Would not the high price of gold on 
the continent, as compared with. silver, 
be followed by a high price in England? 
—The effect would natgrally be felt ia 
England. 

In a country where the measure of 
value was a gold currency, and where, 
therefore, the prices ofall articles were 
expressed with reference to gold, would 
an increase of demand for gold bullion, 
from any circumstances, political or 
other, affect the price of gold bullion in 
that country so as to raise it above its 
Mint price ?—Certainly not, admitting 
the coin itself to be exportable and not to 
have lost in weight; but in a country 
where there was a law against exporting 
the gold currency, and supposing that ° 
law to be effectually executed, | conceive 
that the price of exportable gold, com- 
pared with the current coin of the coun- 
try, might be enhanced to the full extent 
of the fall of the exchanges, deducting 
the charges of conveyance. 


Wiruram Cecit Cuamsers, esq. called in, 
and examined. 


In what line of commerce are you ?—A 
general merchant. 
Are you acquainted with the subject 
of exchanges between this country and 
the continent?—Very little exchange 
business has been doing of late years, and 





lative value of gold to silver ?--Certainly. 
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less even since I have been established 
than used to be. 

What has that been owing to ?>—To our 
exclusion from~ many parts of the conti- 
nent, to which before we had free access ; 
beginning with the French. Revolution, 
which destroyed one of the three great 
exchange-marts in Europe. ~ 

Do you not conceive that the course of 
exchange between any two countries is 
liable to be affected either by the balance 
of payments arising out of the trade be- 
tween the two, or by alterations which 
may take place in the currency of either? 
—By the first circumstance certainly, 
and IJ suspect by the latter also. 

If the exchange is rendered unfavour- 
able to one country by the balance of the 
debts which it owes to the other, are you 
not of opinion that such depression of ex- 
change will be limited by the expence 
of transporting specie to equalize that 
balance ?—Yes, ii a sufficient quantity of 
the precious metals exist on the debtor 
side, and no impediments oppose its trans- 
mission, 

If a country pays its bills part in paper 
and part in specie, as in Portugal, and 
that paper is at a discount, does it not, in 
the degree of that discount, render the 
exchange unfavourable to that country? 
—Certainly, in my opinion. 

Would not consequently the exchange 
rise in favour of Portugal, if now they 
paid their bills entirely in specie ?—Yes, 
or in paper that was not at a discount. 

Supposing a country which used co- 
chineal as an article of manufacture, ex- 
ported large quantities of that commodity 
to balance its account with foreign na- 
tions, would not such exportation raise 
the value of cochineal in the country ex- 
porting it?—The scarcity of any article 
naturally enhances its price. 

Might not this enhancement of the 
price of cochineal proceed so’ far as to 
make ineligible the exportation of any 
more ?—If the price here of the article to 
be exported rose above that of the foreign 
market for which it was intended, it 
would naturally cease to be exported. 

Are not the same consequences likely 
to follow from the exportation of bullion 
in liquidation of foreign debts ?—I cannot 
consider bullion, as an article of merchan- 
dize, to be affected otherwise than any 
other article of merchandize. 

Have you ever had opportunities or oc- 
casions to consider the effect of an exces- 
sive or forced paper currency in any coun- 
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try upon its foreign exchanges with other 
countries >In, a small-degree I have. 

What do you conceive the effect of 
such excess to be upon the foreign ex- 
changes ?-——I apprehend the effect on the 
exchange would follow the depreciation 
of a forced currency. © 

What do you say as to an excessive 
currency, though .not forced ?—I do not 
conceive the thing possible. 

What do you mean by a forced paper 
currency ?—A paper which I am obliged 
to.take against my will for more than its 
value ; it is not forced so long as people 
take it willingly, which they will natu- 
rally do whilst undepreciated. 

May not the quantity of metallic cur- 
rency be increased in proportion to pay- 
ments which it has to effect, by an in- 
creased issue from the mines; and will 
not that have the effect of raising the 
money prices of all commodities ?—I con- 
ceive an increase or abundance of silver or 
gold would have the same effect upon 
those precious metals as a glut of any 
other commodity upon the market. 

And in the same manner, may not that 
paper currency which continues to pre- 
serve its credit unimpeached, and which 
commercial people are perfectly willing 
to receive, be so augmented in quantity 
as to raise the local prices of commodi- 
ties ?—I do not conceive that that piece 
of paper, for which I am obliged to give a 
valuable article of merchandize, can be 
increased beyond the want for it; nobody 
will give a valuable article for a piece of 
paper that does not want it. 

Have you everhappened to pay any 
attention to the history of the paper cur- 
rency of Scotland between 30 and 40 
years ago, or to that of Ireland about the 
year 1504?—Some years ago I remember 
reading something about them; but the 
recollection is rather faint upon my mind. 

Do you call that paper, in your sense of 
the word forced, a forced paper currency, 
which either by law as it stands, or by 
force of public opinion, is not convertible 
into specie at the option of the holder ?— 
If it be convertible into other objects of 
my gratification without depreciation, I do 
not consider it forced. 

At the Mint price of standard gold in 
this country, how much gold does a Bank 
of England note for 1/. represent? — 5 
dwts. 3 grs. 

At the present market price of standard 
gold of 4/. 12s. per, ounce, how much 
gold do you get for a Bank note of '( 7a 
4 dwts, 8 ors 
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Do you consider that a Bank of Eng- 
Jand note for 1/. under these present cir- 
cumstances, as exchangeable in gold for 
what it represents of that metal?—I do 
not conceive gold to be a fairer standard 
for Bank of England notes than indigo or 
broad cloth. (Question repeated.} If it 
represents 20s. of that metal at the coinage 
price, it is not. ; 

If I go toa silversmith’s shop, and see 
a gold cup, which he tells me is in weight 
exactly a hundred guineas, and that he 
must have 10/. more for the workmanship, 
will he give me that cup for 115/. in 
Bank notes, gold bullion selling at 4/. 12s. 
per ounce ?—He will sell his gold cup as 
he would any other bullion, at the bullion 
price I suppose. 

Am I to anderstand by that, that he 
would sell his cup for 120. or there- 
abouts, being the value of the gold, be- 
sides the 10/. for the workmanship ?—Yes. 

Will you state to the Committee, in 
your opinion, to what causes is referable 
the present unfavourable state of ex- 
change between England and the conti- 
nent ?—To the balance of payments being 
against this country. 

Can you give cases to illustrate the 
fact that you have assigned, of the ba- 
lance of payments being against this 
country ?—Large British armies on the 
Continent; slow returns for exports ; 
quick payments for imports, and very 
large stocks of imported goods now on 
hand in this country. 

Is there any other cause to which you 
attribute the present state of exchange ?— 
I know of none other that can affect it, 
excepting that of a forced depreciated 
currency. 

Is it your opinion that the currency of 
England is depreciated ?—Certainly not. 

Is it the course of trade between Great 
Britain and the Continent of Europe to 
pay by anticipation sometimes, or by 
ready money, for our imports ?—Almost 
withcut exception, as far as comes within 
my knowledge. 

State the course of payments which the 
Continent makes to England for its ex- 
ports—The English merchant exporting 
on his own account, is generally obliged 
to wait the sale of the goods exported be- 
fore he gets his payment, and often gives 
long credit to foreigners for whose account 
he exports. 

From this course of trade does it not 
follow that the Continent, at the present 
time, must be indebted to England ?—I 
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conceive it to be so generally, and know 
it to be so as respects myself individually. 

You have: stated, that there is at this 
present time a large quantity of merchan~ 
dize on hand in England ; is that quantity 
larger than in former years it has been? 
—JIn some articles I conceive it to be so, 
to many of which I have’ especially ad- 
verted before, namely, Baltic produce and 
foreign wool. : 

Do you include in foreign wool, cotton 
wool?—TI do not know that the quantity 
of cotton wool is larger than it has often 
been at former periods. 

For such articles as*we import from the 
Continent for the purpose of exportation 
to the Colonies, such as wines, linens from 
Germany and Russia, iron from Sweden, 
for which we have paid, do we not give 
credit for 12 or 18 months when so ex- 
ported ?——I consider those happy who get 
paid so soon. 


March 15, 1810. 
Francis Hoxner, Esq. in the Chair. 


James Witt1am Morrison, Esq. Deputy 
Master, of his Majesty’s Mint, called 
in, and examined. 


Can you state to the Committee, whe. 
ther any examination has been recently 
made at the Mint with respect to the de- 
gree in which the present gold coins of 
the realm»are worn and diminished in 
weight ?—The last examination was made 
in April 1807. 

What was the result of that examina- 
tion :—I have brought a copy of a paper 
stating the result of experiments made by 
the officers of the Mint, by order of the 
lords of the Committee for coin, the 18th 
of April 1807, to ascertain the deficiency 
in weight of the gold coin of the average 
quantity then in circulation. 

Have no experiments been made since? 
— None. 

[The Paper delivered in:] 

Has any examination been lately made 
at the Mint to ascertain-the quantities of 
precious metal contained ‘in the coins of 
foreign European states?—No examina- 
tion of thit sort has beén made since sir 
Isaac Newton was master of the Mint. 

Are you possessed of any information, 
whether, since the assay of the foreign 
coins by sir Isaac Newton, any changes 
have taken piace in the coins of those 
foreign countries?—I’ should” apprehend 
some changes may have been made, 
though no offitial assay has-been made; 
I think it very likely that the assay- 
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“master of the Mint might furnish the Com- 
mittee with such in ion. - 
‘ Then‘of course you have no information 








concerning the ive value of gold and 
__ silver in the foreign coins ?#— have not; 
I understand there is a recent French pub- 
lication, which contains important infor-. 


mation of this Ties. 

. From whom do you receive at the 
Mint. the ingots of gold which bave been 
produced from guineas ?—From the Bank 
of England; they. have been the sole im- 
porters of bullion into the Mint for half a 
century, with the exception of an instance 
which I rem 
by the Bank of Ireland 10 be coined. 


Samvuet Wituiams, Esq.a Merchant trading 
to the United States of America, called 
‘in, and examined. 


Have you any. information with respect 
to the present state of the currencies of 
the United States?—Yes, 

What see it consist of ?-—Silver and 

old; eagles is the gold coin, and dol- 
Sore the der. The Sonploae are kept in 
dollars and cents; an eagle ig ten dollars, 
and a cent is an hundredth part of a dol- 
lar ; the cent is a copper coin. — 

Is there any paper currency in the 
United States?—Bank notes, from a dol- 
lar upwards, _ 

Are those Bank notes issuedeby private 
Banks only, or is there a Government 
Bank ?— are all private Banks, but 
incorporated; one is called the Bank of 
the United States, incorporated like the 
rest, which has seven branches in the 
different States. 

Is the of any of those Banks a 
legal tener in payment, or are they all 
convertible into specie, at the option of 
the holder ?—In the Bank of the United 
States and all its branches, and in all the 

- Banks in the principal sea ports, the notes 
ate payable in gold or silver on demand. 
L believe there are some country Banks, 
particularly in the State of Massachusets, 
which have lately paid only by drafts on 
the capital of the State at 30 days sight ; 
they will soon, however, be compelled to 

in specie, or the charter will be taken 

m them. 

Are the notes of those Banks in Massa- 
oa payable in specie on demand ?— 


Yes. ; 
Then you do not. understand that pay- 
ment, by, drafts on Boston to be a legal 


is suspension of payment on the 
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part of these Banks gone to any extent in 
amount, and from what circumstances has 
it arisen ?—Four or five out of 25 of those 
Banks perhaps have paid by drafts instead 
of paying on demand ; it has principally 
arisen from the state of things produced 
by the embargo. ; 

Are the dollars and eagles you have 
ahaa coins of the United States? 

es. 

Do you know the standard of those 
coins, and the quantity of each metal con- 
tained in them respectively ?—The eagle 
weighs 11 dwts, Ggrs.; the dollar weighs 
17 dwts. 7 grs., and it passes in China and 
in the East Indies at the same value as 
Spanish dollars. 

Is that their standard weight, or their 
current weight ?—The standard weight, 

Do you know the average weight of 
dollars in circula.ion ?—Seventeen penny- 
weights 6 grains. 

Do you know the current weight of the 
eagle ?—It may bea grain less. But, as 
the best mode of furnishing the informa- 
tion which I possess upon this subject, I 
beg leave to offer to the Committee a 
book which I have brought with me, inti- 
tuled. « The Massachusets Register, and 
United States Calendar, for the year 
1808 ;” which contains tables for receiv. 
ing and paying the gold coins of Great 
Britain, Portugal, France, and the domi- 
nions of Spain, according to acts of Con- 
gress; and a table of the weight and 
value of the American coins; also, a 
table of the value and weight of coins as 
they pass in the respective States of the 
Union, with their sterling and federal 
value, together with rules for reducing 
currencies, ‘This book also contains a 
statement with respect to the United States 
Bank, and the Banks in Massachusets. 

Are you able to state whether there is 
much of this gold coin in. circulation in 
the United States?—I believe that gold 
composes the greater part of the specie 
that is in circulation in the United States, 
because dollars generally bear a premium, 

Are they both legal tenders for any 
sums ?-—Yes, 

Is there any limitation upon the offer 
of silver in payment of debts to any 
amount ?—No, only of copper, which is 
only a tender for small payments, as in 
this country. 

Then we understand you to state, that 
‘old is more seen in circulation than dol- 
ars ?—Yes, I think it is. 

Is there much paper in circulation ip 
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proportion to the specie ?—Yes, a very 
great proportion ; I should suppose tine 
tenths; I mean bank notes -payable to 
bearer on demand. 

Is the proportion of bank notes to specie 
in circulation in the United States, moré 
or less than what you think it was in this 
country before 1797 '—About the same, I 
should suppose. 

Less therefore than it is in this country 
at present ?>—Yes. 

What, according to your best informa- 
tion, is understood to be the amount of the 
quantity of paper in circulation throughout 
the United States >—The capital of ali the 
banks is about 40 millions of dollars, per- 
haps three fourths of that may be in cir- 
culation in bank notes. 

Are any of those Banks limited by law, 
or by the terms of their charters, as to the 
amount they may issue ?—l believe not, 
they are so numerous that they are a 
check upon each other. 

Is the circulation of each of those banks 
generally confined within a certain dis- 
trict, or do the notes of any one of them 
circulate throughout the States?— They 
are by: practice confined more or less to 
their own local district; the bank notes 
of the United States Bank circulate freely 
throughout the States. 

In what proportion would you say, that 
in any one of the States the bank notes of 
the bank of the United States bear to the 
local paper of such States ?—The best in- 
formation I can give, is to refer to the 
book I have delivered in, which contains 
a statement of the capital of the Boston 
banks, and that branch of the United 
States bank which is at Boston ; I believe 
the capital of the country banks in Mas- 
sachusets may be about two millions of 
dollars. 

Do you conceive that the circulation of 
any of those banks bears a fixed or ne- 
cessary proportion to the amount of their 
capital ?—The notes of the Boston bank 
may amount to two-thirds or three-fourths 
of their capital. 

Do you know that fact ?>—Yes, I do. 

Is it an inference you derived from 
your knowledge of that fact, when you 
calculate the amount of the circulation of 
the other banks ?—TI conceive the country 
banks issue ina larger proportion to their 
capital. 

Is it necessary to have a charter in 
order to carry on the business of banking 
in any part of the United States, or is 
that branch of trade free to all the world ? 
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—It is free to all the world; but unless 
have contidence in them. : 
What privileges does that charter. give ? 
certain time, — ‘em—in . 4 
ietors responsible beyond 
their shares of the capital subscribed ?— 
No. 
which they derive from their charter, and. 
the privilege of suing, and being sued ?—~ 
Do those country banks, and does the 
bank of the United States, réceive depo- 
credit of commercial bills, or Upon what 
other securities ?—-On commefcial bills 
What date do those bills bear, and at 
what rate of interest are they discounted ? 
Is there any general law in the United 
States limiting the rate of interest ?—In 
by law at 6 per cent.: I believe in New 
York at 73 ,all the banks. throughoat*the 
Do those banks receive deposits ?>—Yes, 
|. Do they give interest on such’ deposits? 
Is any thing paid to the bank for safe 
custody ?—No. 
terest in the co ?—Six per cent. 
Is it reckoned a favour to lend at 6 per 
Has there been‘any alteration lately in 
the current or legal rate of interest ?—No. 
securities bear-in the States ?—For the se- 
curities of the individual States, the inte- 
Has the national bank any privileges 
above ‘the other banks?—No other than 
duties, &c. 
The national bank them is of course ex- 
on the public debt —Certainly. 
Does that bank make those payments 
What is the difference which you al- 
luded to between the value of gold and 
The difference is generally 1 to 2 per cent: 
and the cause is, a*preater demand-for the 
and China,” 
When a demand to any considerable 


a. 
they were chartered, people would not 
—They are authorized to issue notes for a 

Are the po 

Then ‘that is the nature of the privilege 
Yes. 
sits, or do they issue theif notes upon the 
chiefly. 
—Sixty days date, and at 6 per cent. 
Massachusets the rate of interestis limited 
United States discount at 6 per cent. . 
a=INO. 

What is the eurrent market rate of in- 
cent. on the continent ?—Yes. 

What is the interest which government 
rest is 6 per cent. 
that of reteiving the public monies for 
clusively employes to pay thé dividends 
gratuitously ?-—Yes. 
silver, and the cause of that difference ?>—~ 
exportation “of dol ‘to the East Indies 
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amount is made upon any of the banks for 
a payment in specie, do they make that 
in eagles, the coin of the United States, or 
in foreign coin ?—In both indiscriminate- 
ly, because all foreign coins are received 
at the banks at the relative values estab- 
lished by Act of Congress. 

. Are those foreign coins in common cir- 
culation ?—They are. 

In mentioning the large proportion of 
gold to silver coin in circulation, do you 
mean to include this foreign gold coin as 
well as the eagles ?>—Yes. 

What proportion does the foreign gold 
coin bear to the eagles in circulation ?— 
As 9 tol. 

What sort of foreign gold coin is it? 
When I was in the country 10 or 12 years 
ago, it was chiefly Portuguese and Spanish 

old ; there weré also English guineas and 
Freash gold, but not much. 

Are. the foreign gold coins in circula- 
tion uniformly received without any fluc- 
tuation at the relative value fixed by law? 
— They pass by weight. 

Does the federal law of the United 
States, or does the law of any of the 
States, permit the exportation of their own 
coin, gold or silver ?—The exportation is 
free. 

Is there a seigniorage paid at the Ame- 
rican mint ?—I believe not. 

Does the Spanish dollar pass by weight, 
or in the same way as the dollars of the 
States ?—+It circulates equally ; I believe 
they are of the same fineness and weight. 

Is there a general mint for the federal 
union, or are there more mints ?>—There is 
only one mint, a federal mint. 

What is the relative value of gold and 

silver ?—-I believe 15 for 1. 
._ Is it supposed’ that any large fund of 
gold or silver is deposited in the coffers of 
the. banks you ‘have described, and’ in 
what manner do they supply themselves 
with such as they have occasion for ?—I 
suppose that large sums are deposited in 
the coffers of the banks, consisting chiefly 
of gold coin: 

Fis the banks in the United States ex- 
posed to sudden drains upon them for 
their gold or other specie, either in. con- 
sequence of an alarm or a demand within 
the territory of the States, or’ in. conse- 
quence of demands from abroad ?—They 
are sometimes subject to sudden and great 
drains, when large sums ate wanted for 
exportation to the East Indies and China. 

That is a drain for silvér ?>—Yes. 

How high have you ever known the 
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agio of dollars above gold ?—Five. per 
cent., the general average is from one to 
two. 

Have you ever known a drain upon the 
banks for gold, from any cause ?—No, 
never but upon the establishment of a new 
bank, and the consequent demand for gold 
to form its deposit. 

Have you ever known instances of 
failures of any of those banks *—Only one 
in the state of Rhode island, which was a 
bank that issued notes without having any 
capital or funds to support it. 

In what manner do those banks guard 
themselves against an inconvenient de- 
mand upon them for silver, when the pre- 
mium is as high as five per cent. ?—They 
pay in gold 

Supposing there were a demand upon 
them for gold, in what manner would 
those banks endeavour to protect them- 
selves from having their deposit drained 
off by their notes being brought in ?— 
They are careful not to issue too many 
notes, 

Do they lessen their paper when there 
is danger of drains upon them for gold ?— 
Always; they often lessen their discounts 
very rapidly. 

Under what circumstances is it that 
such a drain is felt or apprehended by the 
banks; is it when the exchange is pecu- 
liarly unfavourable ?—It is not much af- 
fected by any exchange, but from their 
having issued too much paper. 

When the drain is made upon them, to 
what purpose is the gold applied that is so 
taken out ?—There may be a drain upon 
one bank out of four, to relieve the other 
three. 

Do they ever experience a general 
drain upon all the banks ?—No. : 

Do you remember any conjunction of 
circumstances affecting the country ge- ' 
nerally, which have made the banks take 
more than ordinary precautions in Jessen- 
ing the amount of their circulation ?-—I do 
not recollect any. 

Is it the custom of the several banks to 
possess themselves of each others paper, 
and then to exchange that paper for gold 
when they experience a drain ?—It is mu- 
tually the case. 

Is there no one bank that has any ex- 
clusive circulation in any one part of 
America, and to whose funds the other 
banks more particularly resort for a supply 
of gold ?—No. 

Do you remember at any time the ex- 
change on England being so unfavourable 
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to America, that there was a profit by ex- 
porting specie from America ?—Yes. 

Was it’ gold or silver ?—Silver, gene- 
rally; and it was when the price of 
silver was high in this country. 

From what causes did that state of ex- 
change unfavourable to America arise ?>— 
From the large importations from this 
country chiefly, and the reduced exporta- 
tions from America. ’ 

Did that cause any drain of gold ?—No, 
only of silver. 

Do you remember any period since the 
independence of America, when the paper 
circulation of that country was regarded 
as excessive ?—Not since the independ- 
ence. 

Has there been any forced Government 
paper in America since the independence? 
—No. 

Is there in any of the principal towns 
of the United States, a market price for 
gold or silver bullion or coin, as there is in 
the .principal capitals of Europe?—No, 
there is not. 

Is not the currency different in the dif- 
ferent states?—All the national accounts, 
and all the accounts of merchants and 
bankers, are kept in dollars and cents. 

Then what is the use of those rules 
which are given in the book you have de- 
livered in, for reducing the currencies of 
the different States?—-Some few old peo- 
ple may still reckon by the old currency 
of pounds, shillings, and pence. 

How does it happen, that a different rule 
should be necessary as between different 
States ?—Before the independence, there 
were excessive paper currencies in all the 
States, which were liquidated at different 
rates, the degree of excess in the separate 
States being different, in the same manner 
as has been done in the different West 
India islands; and the persons who still 
continue to compute according to the old 
fashion, compare the new currency and 
accounts of dollars and cents with their 
former currency asso liquidated. 

In those times preceding the independ- 
ence, had the diferent States a local cop- 
per coinage?—No, the copper coinage 
was all British. 

Is there a course of exchange between 
America and any other country ?—Yes. 

With what countries? —England princi- 
pally ; also with France and Holland. 

Is the course of exchange the same be- 
tween England and all the Siates, or is there 
a different exchange ?—Nearly the same; 
there is a difference of one per cent. only. 
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What is the par of exchange between 
the United States and France ?—I never, 
saw the exchange with France quoted 
in any price current; it has been quoted 
with Holland, Hamburgh, and England. 

What is, the par of exchange between 
the United States and Hamburgh ?—I can- 
not answer that question, nor. that with 
Holland; all the stransactions between 
America and Europe are settled upon the 
exchange in England. 

Is there any thing like a course of ex- 
change between America and the East 
Indies or China ?—No. 

What is the par of exchange between 
the United States and Great Britain?— 
There has never been any fixed ; what we 
consider as the par of the American or Spa- 
nish dollars is 4s. 6d. sterling. 

Are the exchanges with England quoted 
with reference to this par in dollars?— 
No; they generally draw in pounds ster- 
ling. 

How do you draw upon them?—Very 
few such transactions ever take place. 

If you were to draw a bill upon Ame- 
rica, in what terms would you draw it; 
in dollars or sterling ?—In dollars, con- 
verting the pounds sterling into dollars at 


4s, 6d. 


Is there an exchange of the United 
States on England, as well as of England 
on the United States?—-No; there is only 
an exchange from America on Great Bri- 
tain. 
What is the present exchange from the. 
United States on England, and has that 
varied much within the last 12 months ?— 
In the month of January last the drawer 
in America received from.96l. to 971, for 
a billof 100/—{The Witness gave in a 
paper, intituled « Average of Exchange, 
New York on Great Britain, from 1804 to 
1808 inclusive, and Exchange at Boston in, 
1809.”"]—The. difference between New 
York and Boston is pretty steadily one per 
cent. lower at Boston than at New York, 
that is, the merchant at Boston gets one per 
cent. less than the merchant at New York. 

In this mode of stating the exchanges, 
whether it be in dollars or pounds, the par 
seems to be in fact an equal number of 
either ?-—Yes. 

It would appear from this account, that 
the exchange remained in favour of this 
country from-about the beginning of 1805 
to the end of 1807, and that during the 
year 1808, and until April 1809, the ex- 
change was against this country as much 
as from 6 to 10 per cent, ?Yes, 

(2 C) 
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What do you consider to have been the 
cause of that state of the exchange in 1808 
and the first quarter im 1809?—It was 
owing to the embargo, and the reduction 
of exportation from America to this coun- 
try, to equalize the balance of imports 
from this country. 

What is the expence of transportin 
specie from the United States to England, 
covering all the expences and risk ?—At 
this moment it would be about 5 per cent. 

During the year 1808, when the ex- 
change was from 6 to 10 per cent. against 
the United States, do you know whether 
any specie was transported from thence to 
this country ?—The exportation was pro- 
hibited of course by the embargo. 


March 16, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Jeun Auten, Esq. called in, and exa- 
mined. 


Have you had any opportunities of ac- 
quiring information in respect to the pro- 
duce of the mines of Spanish and Portu- 
guese America within any recent period? 
—I was in Spain and Portugal from 1802 
to the beginning of 1805, and during that 
time I endeavoured to procure information 
upon those subjects; the result of which 
Tam ready to lay before the Committee, 
as well as other information which I have 
since collected upon the same subject. 

[Mr. Allen then delivered in “ An Ac- 
count of the produce of the Royal Fifth 
in the Captain-Generalship of the general 
and new Mines of Brazil, from the 1st 
of August 1751 to the 31st of December 
1794: Also, An Accountofthe Royal 
Fifth from the district of Goiazes in Brezil, 
from the year 1788 to 1795, with a 
table comparing Portuguese with English 
weighits.’’} 

On what authority do those two ac- 
counts rést?——They were obtained origi+ 
nally from the books of the Mines from 
Brazil transmitted to Lisbon, from which 
books those accounts were extracted by the 
gentleman who communicated them to me. 

_ (Also, “ An Account of the coinage of 
Mexico, from 1733 to 1793 both inclu- 
ave:”} °- 

What is that work, entitled Mer!chorio 

'Peruena, from which this account. pro- 
fesses to be taken ?>—It is a work that was 
published periodically at Lima, by per- 
sons who had access to official and correct 
information on those points. 

[Also, « An Account of the coinage of 
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Mexico, in silver, from the year 1795 to 
1804, both inclusive :’’] 

This was given to me by Mr. Angevault 
Morney, who had received it from Don 
Emanuel Sexto Espinosa; Director of the 
Caxa de Aconsolidation at Madrid: 

[ Also, « An Account of the produce of 


‘the Mines of Peru, of the coinage of Lima, 


and of the Mines of Chili, and a general 
estimate of the annual coinage of Spanish 
America, collected from the different au- 
thorities which are stated in the account :” 


: Also, “ A Statement, with respect to the 


Spanish Mint, of importation of gold and 
silver into Spain, and. the duties on silver 
and gold:” Also, “ An Estimate of the 
proportional quantities of gold and silver 
extracted annually from the Mines of Spa- 
nish and Portuguese America at the pre- 
sent time, compared with the same state- 
ment 50 years ago.”’} 

Mr. Allen desires to state, in giving in 
this paper, that since he has formed that 
estimate from the authorities mentioned 
in this and the precedent accounts, he 
has found a similar account stated in a 
foreign work of authority, entitled, Traite 
Elementaire, by Brongniart, from which 
he will send an extract to the Committee. 

[Also, « An Account of the produce of 
the Mines zt Potosi, from 1556to 1800, both 
inclusive, upon the authorities mentioned 
in the accounts. And an Account of the 
coinage of the Royal Mint. of Potosi, of 
gold, from the year 1780 to the year 
1790, and of silver from 1773 to 1790.”’] 

Does it not appear from these papers, 
that upon the whole, the annual quantity 
of gold, from all the Mines taken together, 
is in a somewhat decreasing state up to 
the period of 1794 or thereabouts*—In 
the course of half a century it has de- 
creased in the proportion of about 6 to 5, 

Do you conceive that since 1794 any 
particular change in respect to its quanti- 
ty has taken place ?—I have no informa- 
tion on the subject, except what I have: 
derived from the work of Brongniart, 
which I have just menfioned, and from 
which I shall send an extract to the Com- 
mittee. I find that he makes the propor- 
tion of silver to gold; from 1790 to 1802, 
the same which I have calculated it to be 
at the antecedent period, and which I 
think is-a just inference, if there had 
been no material alteration in the pro- 
portionate quantity, as well as a pre- 
sumption in favour of the accuracy of both 
statements, 

What has been the increase in the quan- 

‘ & 
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tity of silver ?—In the course of half a} 
century the increase has been in the pro- 
portion of ‘three and a half to two; my 
account of three-fifths of the silver pro- 
duced, reaches down to 1804, and the ac- 
count of Potosi to 1800. 

Have you had any opportunity of col- 
leeting information with respect to the 
progressive state of the prices of grain in 
Spain during the last half century ?—1 


have here a statement of the prices of 


wheat and barley in Seville from 1675 to 
1764. 

{Mr. Allen delivered in several papers. 
“Prices of fanega of wheat and barley 
from 1675 to 1764 both inclusive, taken 
from the current prices in the market of 
Seville. Prices of the fanega of wheat 


‘and barley from 1765 to 1787, both inelu- 


sive, from a comparison of the prices in 
the market towns of Castile. Prices of 


the fanega of wheat and barley from 1785 


to 1792, both inclusive, in the chief market 
towns of the two Castiles, Andalusia, and 
Fstremadura. Prices of wheat and barley 
from 1793 to 1804, in the market of Me- 
dina and of Rio Seco.” 

Is there a paper currency in Spain ?— 
There was a Government paper currency, 
which was depreciated very considerably. 

Was it forced in payments?—No, it was 

not. 
To what was the depreciation owing ? 
I am not prepared to answer that question ; 
it was partly owing to want of confidence 
in that Government, and partly to an over- 
issue of paper. 

Was ita paper currency which circulat- 
ed in small payments ?>—No; it consisted 
of three sorts of notes, one of six hundred 
piastres; one of three hundred, and another 
of one hundred and fifty. 

Was the depreciation such as’ to have 
occasioned two prices ?—The paper pass- 
ed at a depreciated value. 

Was that paper received by Govern- 
ment in the payment of taxes?—I believe 
not. 

Can you state what the expence is of 
transporting specie to Spain ?—I can hard- 
ly venture to state it from recollection ; I 
have materials which will enable me to 
state what the expence is of transporting 
+ She from Lima to Spain; what it is from 

era Croz I do not know. 

‘Does the information which you possess, 
relate toa period of war or peace ?—It 
relates to'the period from 1790 to 1796. 

Have you any means of stating what it 
is at the present time ?—Thaye not. 
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Do you know whether the importations 
from the colonies to the mother country 
have been regular, up to any recent time? 
—I believe not; they have been inter- 
rupted by the war with England. ; 

Have there been any considerable im- 
portations within a very recent period ? 
—There has, since the cessation of hostili- 
ties with England, been a very considerable 
importation, but I cannot say to what 
amount. : 

Can you state whether there is any con- 
siderable quantity of gold or silver in cir- 
culation, or hoarded, or brought to the 
market, or laid up in stores, in Spain or 
Portugal }—There is no want of silver in 
circulation, but there is a scarcity of gold 
both in Spain and Portugal: there was not 
so much gold'to be had last year, when I 
was there, as in 1804, ; 

Has not gold, at the last period to which 
you have alluded, increased in value when 
compared with silver, and how much ?— 
There was always a small agio on gold in 
Spain ; it is very difficult to get any at 
present, and I believe the agio has in- 
creased, but I cannot say to what amount. 


Joun Wurrmore, Esq. the Governor, and 
Joun Pearse, Esq. the Deputy Gover- 
nor of the Bank of England, called in 
together ; and examined. 


Suppose a case in which no demands 
were made upon the Bank by Government 
for unusual accommodations, but an un- 
usual demand was made by merchants 
for increased facilities of discount, would 
the Bank in such a case consider itself as 
bound, in order to support public credit, to 
grant that increase of discounts, although 
there was a run upon it for gold occasioned 
by the high price of bullion and the unfa- 
vourable state of the exchange ?—I now 
consider my answer as my Own Opinion, 
not having the opportunity of consulting ~ 
the Bank upon the question ; in my opinion 
the Bank would not increase their dis- 
counts, nor on the other hand would it, I 
think, after the experience of the years 
1796 and 1797, do well materially to di- 
minish them. 

Do you mean that they would lean 
rather to the side of diminution ?—Th 
would rather lean to that side than to the 
other. 

What do you consider as the result of 
the experience which the Bank gained in 
1796 and 1797, alluded to in your preced- 
ing answer ?—The experience the Bank 
gained in those years was, that if they had 
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persisted in diminishing their discounts 
to a greater degree .than they did, they 
would have brought on ruin tothe mer- 
cantile.part of the community. 

Did not the diminution of discounts at 
those periods create great public distress ¢ 
—Insomuch so.as I have already stated ; 
anany ofthe Bank directors repented of 
‘the measure. 

Was not the drain upon the Bank which 
took place at that time, occasioned chiefly 
by a demand for an increased quantity of 
gold in the country, in consequence of the 
failure of country, banks, and a disposition 
to hoard guineas through the fear of inva- 
sion?——-To the best of my recollection 
there was at that period failures of some 
of the country banks, and that a conse- 
quent demand was made upon the bank 
for guineas ; the circumstance of hoard- 
ing may probably also have had some in- 
fluence upon it. ; 

_ Was.not then the distress which at that 
time attended the restriction of the dis- 
counts of the bank, occasioned by the 
want of a substitute for Bank _ notes sup- 
pressed by the country banks ?—It was, I 
conceive, occasioned in part by the want 
of confidence which those failures had 
occasioned, and the other part by hoard- 
ing. 

if the government had paid ‘back the 
advances made to it at-that time, would 
it have been necessary to have reduced 
those discounts materially ? 

Mr. Pearse.—I think it would have been 
absolutely necessary for the bank to have 
thrown into the .public, either by way of 
‘discount or in some other way, an equal 
quantity of bank notes that would have 
been annihilated by such payments from 
-the government to the Bank. | Such. re- 
payment by government certainly would 
have aflorded a greater scope to the Bank 
to give discouuts to the merchants, which 
however must have been ultimately regu- 
fated by the extent and continuance of the 
demands made upon it for gold, as it must 
be obvious that the Bank (however reluct- 
-antly,. yet from a regard to its own secu- 
rity) would have found it necessary to di- 
‘minish the amount of its notes, by with- 
holding discounts in proportion to the run 
upon it arising frem failures of country 
banks, fears of invasion, and other causes 
#f alarm, although it is equally clear that 

this diminution of notes would have aggra- 
vaied. the difficulties which occasioned 
the run vpon the Bank, and rendering this 
conduct necessary on its part. 
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May it not be, then, that-a proportion 

of the notes sopaid in by government might 

have been issued for discounts? | 

I intended in my former answer to have 
said it would be necessary to increase the 
amount of our discounts, having lessened 
the advances to government. 

Mr. Pearse.—Certainly it might, but 
still the same necessity would have exist- 
ed on the part of the Bank to have dimi- 
nished the sum total in circulation in pro- 
portion to the call for gold, although this 
would have been attended with the con- 


‘sequences to public -credit pointed out in 


the answer to the preceding question. 

Whether or not there was, in the end 
of the year 1796 and beginning ofthe year 
1797, a considerable diminution of the out- 
standing notes of the bank of England ?— 
There was. 

Was not much of the public and com- 
mercial distress which arose at that period, 
attributable to that diminution ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—I have no doubt about it. 

Mr. Pearse.—Undoubiedly. 

Whether, in your opinion, it was not a 
much wiser measure, relative to the mer- 
cantile interests of the country, that the res- 
triction of cash payments should have 
taken place in 1797, than that the Bank 
should have persevered in diminishing the 
issue of bank notes in discount ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—Certainly. 

Whether, before the restriction on the 
Bank, the demand for gold did not much 
more arise from the want of confidence in 
the security of paper currency, than from 
the state of the foreign exchanges ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—To the best of my re- 
collection it was not owing to the state of 
the foreign exchanges, but wholly to the 
want of that confidence. 

In your opinion, has the state of the ex- 
changes at any time very materially ope- 
rated, before the restriction, to increase 
the demand’on the Bank for gold ?—In 
my opinion it has not; the demand for 
gold for exportation depended upon the 
price of the article in foreign countries. 

Mr.. Pearse.—Within the course of my 
experience in the Bank, the Hamburgh 
exchange has never been so much below 
par, previous to the Restriction Bill, as to 
render it sufficiently an object of advan- 
tage to individuals to make any material 
demand for gold upon the Bank. The 
state of the exchanges appears generally 
to have been considerably above par, 
sometimes as much as 11} per cent. above 
par; and the lowest rate of it at no time 
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during that period to have exceeded 3}(\ of February 1797?—Not having been in 


per cent. below par, and then but for a 
few months. 4 

Then is the Committee to understand 
that it is the opinion of the governor and 
the deputy governor of the Bank, that al- 
though the rate of exchange may be much 
against this country, that the quantity of 
specie in the Bank would not be materially 
affected by it, supposing the Bank to be 
paying incash? . 

Mr. Whitmore.—I would wish my an- 
swer to this question to be considered as 
connected with my former answer, that if 
the Hamburgh exchange affords an advan- 
tage to the dealers in gold to send out the 
specie, that they undoubtedly would do it ; 
but that is a calculation upon the price of 
the article abroad. 

Supposing the paper currency of this 
country to be equal to what it was in the 
year 1796, and the same strong disposition 
to prevail to convert paper currency into 
specie, whether the necessity of a restric- 
tion on the payment of specie would not 
arise the same as in the year 1797 ?—The 
same cause would, I presume, produce the 
same effect. 

(To Mr. Pearse.)—In the instance 
which you have stated, of the exchange 
with Hamburgh having been 113 per 
cent. in favour of this country before 1797, 
from what par was that exchange calcu- 
Jated ?—From the par which I understand 
to be ‘in common acceptation, 33, 8.: I 
am not myself practically acquainted with 
those exchanges. 

Do you consider a drain of guineas in 
consequence of a profit to be made by ex- 
porting them abroad, and a run for guineas 
in order to supply the intergal circulation 
of the country during the moment of 
alarm, to be cases so exactly alike that 
the Bank ought to pursue the same line of 
conduct precisely in both cases, in order 
to protect itself against the demand for 
guineas ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—I think the Bank would 
make a distinction between the two cases. 

What distinction?—The distinction 


- would be, that the demand for guineas for 


home purposes would not be of such a 


serious nature as the demand for expor- 


tation. 

Was it not the demand for guineas for 
home purposes that immediately produced 
those apprehensions which were stated by 
the Court of Directors to government, upon 
occasion of which his Majesty avas advised 


to issue the Order in Council of the 26th 





the Bank direction, as 1 before stated, at 
that period, I was not a party to any of 
the debates that then took place in the 
Court of Directors. 

Mr. Pearse.—1t undoubtedly was : with 
reference to the former question, I would 
beg to observe that the line of conduct to 
be pursued by the Bank in both cases, 
either of a drain for guineas for the foreign 
market or for internal demands, must of 
necessity be the same, although in the 
latter case, as has been already observed, 
the line of conduct which under similar 
circumstances I should find it necessary to 
recommend, would no doubt increase those 
difficulties which in the first place ren- 
dered the measure indispensable. 

Is the Committee to understand, that in 
case of distress in the kingdom, arising 
from failures of country banks, and the 
consequent alarm and hoarding of coin, 
by which the amount of the circulating 
medium would be rendered greatly below 
what the occasions of the public might 
require, the Bank in case of a demand for 
diminishing their issue, as if a demand to 
the same extent had been occasioned by a 
very unfavourable rate of exchange ?— 
The cause of the alarm being satisfactorily 
ascertained to arise from a diminution of 
the circulating medium, it would be ob- 
viously advisable that the Bank should 
endeavour to supply the deficiency there- 
by occasioned ; yet the extent and con- 
tinuance of the demand for guineas must 
always be a leading consideration with the 
Bank on such an occasion. 

You have stated, that in the case of a 
drain of cash arising from a foreign de- 
mand for gold, accompanied with an un- 
favourable exchange, at a time when the 
Bank should be paying in cash, you should 
advise some limitation cf Bank paper; do 
you think that in the event of an equal de- 
mand for gold from abroad, accompanied 
with an equally unfavourable exchange, 
it would be expedient in like manner to 
limit the Bank paper, although there should 
result from this state of the exchange no 
drain upon the Bank for guineas in conse- 
quence of the existence of the law autho- 
rizing a suspension of the Bank payments ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—In my opinion, the 
Bank would act precisely the same in both 
cases; with a desire to keep the gold in 
the country, they would refuse discounts 
to such parties, as in their opinion would 
export the bullion equally, whether the 
restriction was upon them or not, 
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Mr. Pearse-—Being of opinion that the 
amotnt of the Bank notes in circulation, 
controlled as it is by the occasions of the 
public for internal purposes, cannot in- 
flience the rate of the Hamburgh ex- 
change, and the consequent export of bul- 
lion\ (which opinion is borne out by a state- 
ment I have already given in) I should 
not recommend a diminution of such 
amount. 

Do you mean to say, that supposing the 
Restriction Bill to exist, you should ad- 
vise some diminution of Bank paper in the 
event of the long continuance of a very 
unfavourable exchange with all foreign 
countries ?—Certainly not; because I 
have stated, in a former answer, that from 
the manner in which the issue of Bank 
notes is controlled, the public will never 
call for more than is absolutely necessary 
for their wants. 

Did you not mean, in your former an- 
swer, to intimate, that supposing the Bank 
to pay in cash, and a great drain for cash 
to arise at a time of a very unfavourable 
exchange, you should incline to advise 
some diminutien of Bank paper, and con- 
sequently ‘some restriction of the suppl 
of discounts below the demand that should 
be made for them ?—I must recommend 
it from necessity, although in my epinion 
it would not improve the exchange; I 
think it one of the advantages of the Re- 
striction Bill, that we are not driven to 
that necessity. 

Are not you therefore of opinion that 
the measure of restriction of the’cash pay- 
ments of the Bank is proper, not merely 
asa temporary measure to obviate tem- 
porary difficuities, but as a measure of 
permanent policy Pte ety under 
existing circumstances the Restriction 
Bill is found necessary, and experience 
has proved, as well as I can judge, that no 
injury results or is likely to result from it, 
yet ina different situation of affairs, the 
miecessity for its operation might no longer 
‘exist. 

What inconveniences would you see, in 
your view of the operation of the restric- 
tive'system, to its being a permanent mea- 
$ure, supposing the Bank to regulate its 
issues in the manner you have described? 
From our experience, and in'my view 
of it, I can see no positive inconvenience 
‘likely to résult from its being a permanent 
measure, nor do 1 see any advantage that 
will arise from its being continued when 
our ‘political and commercial relations 
will admit of its removal; and 1 am far- 
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ther of opinion, that in addition to the 
satisfaction, which, as a Bank Director, [ 
should derive from the removal of the re- 
striction (when the necessity for it ceases) 
the feelings of the public would not be 
satisfied, unless it had in expectation such 
achange. — 

Is the restriction on the Bank a cause of 
the unsteadiness in the course of exchange ? 
—Undoubtedly not. 

Mr. Whitmore.—I concur in that answer. 

Ifa large quantity of metallic circulat- 
ing medium existed in a country capable 
of exportation, either in the shape of coin 
or of bullion, must not that prevent the 
course of exchange from being much more 
unfavourable to the country possessing it, 
than would cover the expences of expor- 
tation ? 

Mr. Pearse.-—Undoubtedly ; but the 
quantity of bullion in the country for such 
objects can only depend upon commercial 
and political transactions, totally uncon- 
nected, as far as I can judge, with any ef- 
fect of the issue of Bank notes. 

Can any par currency have the same 
effect ?-—1 think not, 

Since the suspension of the Bank pay- 
ments in cash down to the present time 
has there been any material extension 
of its. commercial discounts ? 

Mr. Whitmore—I find the commercial 
discounts have varied nearly in proportion 
to the Bank advances upon other se- 
curities ; the amount of the Bank notes 
before parliament is a certain criterion of 
the aggregate of their advances on dif- 
ferent securities to government ; and on 
all securities the discounts have certainly 
encreased since 1797, owing, as I con- 
ceive, to the encreased trade of the 
country.  “f 

Have they encreased in a very large 
proportion ?—Within the three last years 
they have encreased considerably. 


Marchi9, 1810. . | 
Wizxtiam Husxisson, esq. in the Chair. 


Epenezer Gitcurist, esq. called in, and 
examined. 


I believe you are the principal manager 
of the Bank in Scotland, under the deno- 
mination ofthe British Linen Company ?— 
Yes, I am. 

Is that a chartered Bank ?—Yes, it is. 

What may be the capital of that: Bank? 
—200,0001. 

How many more chartered Banks are 
there in Scotland ?—Two; the Bank of 
Scotland, and the Royal Bank, 
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Do you know the capital of those two 
Banks ?—I believe the capital is 1,500,000I. 
each. : 

How many branches may each of the 
chartered Banks have ?—I believe the Bank 
of Scotland has 20 branches. The Royal 
Bank has only one which is at Glas- 
gow. The British Linen Company has 13 
branches. 

How many Banks, issuing notes, are 
there in Scotland, which are not char- 
tered >—I should think there are about 
one or two and twenty. 

How many of those are in Edin- 
burgh ?—There are five Banks in Edin- 
burgh ; two in addition to the three 
chartered Banks. 

How many in Glasgow ?—Only three, 
besides a branch of the Royal Bank. 

Can you say generally, whether the 
notes payable on demand, issued by all the 
Banks, amount, in your opinion, at this 
time to a larger sum than at the time 
when the Bank of England was restricted 
from paying specie ?—I think the paper 
circulation of Scotland has increased since 
that period, in consequence of the in- 
creased trade of the country and the ex- 
tensive agricultural improvements in Scot- 
land. 

Has the number of Banks increased 
since that period ?—I think it has, but not 
very considerably. 

In what way are the capitals of the 
chartered Banks generally employed ?—I 
believe they are employed in the dis- 
counting of such bills as may be offered 
to them for that purpose, and as are con- 
sidered to be safe. 

Do you mean bills on London at a cer- 
tain date, and at what date ?—I mean bills 
on Edinburgh or Glasgow, and all parts of 
Scotland as well as London. 

Is any part of the capital employed on 
mortgage or in loans of any other kind ? 
—It is not the practice of the banks of 
Scotland to lend money on mortgage. 
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Is not a considerable part of the ca- : 


pitals of the banks of Scotland, in your 
Opinion, laid out in the purchase of Ex- 
chequer bills or other government securi- 
ties, which may be converted into Bank of 
England notes on the shortest notice }—~ 
Certainly, part of the funds of the Bank is 
so employed. 

Do not you think that to be a necessary 
measure for the security of the creditors of 
the banks, and in order that the banks 
may be able to meet the. demands upon 
them ?—I consider it to be necessary, It 
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is the object of all bankers in Scotland to 
keep large funds in London at all times, 
exclusive of the stock of specie and Bank of 
England notes kept at home for immediate 
use. 

Can you form any opinion of the amount 
of notes payable to bearer on demand 
which is in circulation in Scotland ?—My 
own conjecture is that'it may be from two 
millions to two and a-half millions; but it 
is not a subject upon which I can speak 
with accuracy. 

Can you say what proportion the circu- 
lation of specie in Scotland bears to that 
quantity of notes ?—A very small propor- 
tion indeed. 

Is it not your opinion that the banks of 
Scotland have very greatly contributed to 
the increase of the trade and manufactures 
of Scotland ?>—Yes, lam decidedly of that 
opinion; and here I may observe, that 
there is no instance of any bank in Scot- 
land having failed ultimately to pay alt 
demands upon it. The Ayr bank, the 
history of which is well known, ultimately 
paid every thing. 

Do you apprehend that that increase 
could have taken place by any other means 
than the establishment of banks in Scot- 
land ?-—Without some such facility ex- 
isting as the banks have aflorded, I do not 
think it could. 

What are the facilities of doing business 
which the banks in Scotland give to the 
merchants and mancvfacturers there? 
—The bankers gave their notes in dis- 
count for bills at 2 and $ months date pay- 
able in Scotland and in London. The 
banks likewise open with the merchants 
and manufactarers cash accounts. 

In what way are those accounts kept 
by the banks m Scotland ?—A credit is 
always established with the banks bya 
bond with one or two sureties, and the 
merchant is allowed to draw to the amount 
of that bond without making any previous 
deposit ofmoney. Ifa person has credit 
for 1,0001, and draws out the whole 
amount, he pays interest from that period 
at the rate of 5 per cent. Ithe reduces 
the amount by paying inthe next day 
500/. the interest of 500/. ceases from that 
time. 

Do you charge any commission on ac- 
counts of this sort >—No. 

Only the 5 per cent. for the time Pm 
Only the 5 per cent. for the time. 

What interest do you allow for money 
deposited with you ?—4 per cent. if it 
lies 6 months. a 
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Do you think the quantity of Bank notes 
circulated by the bankers in Scotland, 
has tended to prevent the circulation of 
coin or Bank of England notes in Scot- 
land ?—Ever since I knew any thing 
of the circulation of Scotland, it bas con- 
sisted principally of the notes of bankers 
in Scotland. — 

Is the system of cash accounts as now 
practised in Scotland the same as was prac- 
tised 50 years ago ?>—Yes, I do believe it 
is exactly the same. 

What is the object of the Banks in Scot- 
land in keeping large sums of money in 
London ?—The chief reason is that they 
may procure Bank of England notes to 
answer any demands upon them, and 
for the purpose of settling the balances 
with each other, in exchanging notes, 
which is always done by bills upon 
London. 

Do not the Scotch bankers discount 
bills sent to them by London bankers, and 
give orders for the payment in London ? 
—I never heard of such a practice. 

What is the par date in drawing on 
London ?—From Edinburgh we draw at 
40 days. 

Do you not give a premium for bills on 
London on demand ?—We grant a pre- 
mium of } per cent. for bills upon London 
on demand. 

Has there been any fluctuation in the 
exchange between Edinburgh and London, 
since the restriction of the cash payments 
of the Bank of England ?—None at all. 

In what proportion do you conceive the 
paper circulation of Scotland has in- 
creased since the Bank restriction ?—I 
really cannot answer that question without 
more consideration. 

Is it double ?—I should think not dou- 
ble, but perhaps one third more than be- 
fore the restriction. 

Are you of opinion that the paper cir- 
culation of Scotland is confined within the 
limits which the occasions of the public 
require ?—I believe it is. 

What is the criterion by which you 
judge of the occasions of the public ?— 
Weare regulated in our issues by the ge- 
neral state of credit at the time. If the 
Bank of England were to restrict their 
issues, of course the Scotch banks would 
find it necessary to diminish theirs, 

Ti what manner do the issues of the 
Bank of England operate upon the issues 
of the banks of Scotland ?—They operate 
upon the issues of the banks of Scotland 
in this manner: If the banks of Scot- 





land issue more than they ought to do in 
proportion to the issues of the bank of 
England, they would be called upon to 
draw bills upon London at a lower rate of 
exchange. 


Tuomas THompson, Esq. a Member of the 
Committee, examined. 


Do you believe the country banks in 
England have greatly increased in number 
since the year 1797 ?—-They have more. 
than doubled in number. 

Do you believe that the amount of 
country Bank notes now in circulation is 
double the amount in circulation in 1797, 
or more ?—In the years 1796 and 1797, 
the circulation of ‘the paper of country 
bankers was very greatly reduced, and I 
think that the circulation now is probably 
more than double the-sum in circulation at 
the time when the Bank of England was 
restricted from paying in specie. 

Do you conceive it to be double what 
it was before the alarm at the end of 1796 
and the beginning of 1797 had operated 
to reduce the amount then in circulation ? 
—By no means; I think the quantity of 
paper in circulation at this time, does not 
exceed by more than one fourth, the cir- 
culation before the period of alarm re- 
ferred to. I wish however, my answer to 
be understood as confined to the paper in 
circulation in the North of England. 

If from any circumstance before the re- 
striction on the Bank of England, a drain 
for guineas took place, were not the coun- 
try banks liable to be affected in the same, 
manner ?—Certainly ; any extraordinary 
demand for specie would, in its effects, be 
felt by the country bankers. 

Would not such an extraordinary de-, 
mand in its effects tend to diminish the. 
amount of country bank paper in circula-. 
tion? —It would, as all prudent bankers 
would regulate their issues of paper by 
the demand upon them for specie. 

By what criterion do they now regulate 
their issues of paper ?—By the plenty or 
scarcity of Bank of England notes. 

Then their issues bear a proportion te 
the issues of the Bank ?—In my opinion 
they do. 

Does it consist with your knowledge 
that country banks make advances upon 
real security ?—It is not the practice, as. 
fac as know; and I conceive it would be 
extremely imprudent in any country 
banker to do so. 

Is it a common practice for country 
bankers to advance their notes upon 
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goods, or i ag bonds, or other securities 
not payable at short dates?—I do not 
think it is the practice amongst country 
bankers who understand their business. 

Do not country bankers find it neces- 
sary to keep a deposit of Bank of England 
notes in proportion to the issues of. their 
own paper, and to the probable demands 
which may be made apn them for the 
pone of that paper ?—Every country 

anker whe wishes to preserve his credit, 
will keep by him such a sam in Bank of 
England notes as will answer all the de- 
mands which are likely to be made upon 
him until be can receive fresh supplies 
from Loadon ; and in London he will keep 
such funds as may upon the shortest no- 
tice be convertible into Bank of England 
notes, to enable him to pay all the de- 
an which can possibly be made upon 

im. 

Do you know whether the amount .of 
Bank of England notes circulated in the 
country, has increased or diminished since 
the year 1797. ?—I do not think there has 
been much alteration in the quantity of 
Bank of nd notes in circulation in 
the north of England since that period, 
but I believe that the quantity of Bank of 
England notes in the hands of the country 
bankers in general is considerably in- 
creased, as Bank -of England notes are 
now kept i country bankers .instead of 

ecie, and I believe that a great part of 
the specie which was in the hands of the 
country bankers has been sent to the 
Bank of England. © 

Do. you conceive that the quantity of 
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Do you not then think that country 
bankers, in consequence of an increasing 
confidence in their solidity, may have 
become somewhat disposed to keep a less 
stock of Bank of England notes ?—I think 
they may. 

Has it not been lately more and more 
the practice of country bankers to issue 
optional notes, that is, notes payable 
either at their banks in the country or in 
London, and even to issue some optional 
notes of one and two pounds; and do not 
those notes circulate much in the same 
manner as Bank of England notes ?>—That 
may be true in some degree in the south 
of England, but north of the Humber no 
optional notes are issued. a 

Do you not think that the increase of 
optional notes must have, tended to the 
diminution of the number of the Bank of 
England notes circulating in the country ? 
—I think not im any great degree, as Bank 
of England notes I believe have not a 
large circulation in the country 50 or 60 
miles from Landon. it 

May not the increase in the number 
of country banks which has taken place 
in the last few years, have contributed to 
augment. the quantity of country bank 
paper in places in which Bank of England 
notes had antecedently circulated ?—Yes, 
it may. ; 

May it not have in some degree dimi- 
nished the quantity of Bank of England 
notes circulating in the country ?—-I can 
only give the same answer to this as to 
the last question, 

During the distress in the country 


Bank of England notes kept by countrywhich happened in 1793 and 1797, do 


bankers. in the course of the last three, 
four, or five years, has been increased ?— 
Sintce the. restriction on. the payments of 
specie at. the Bank of England, the gold 
which was usually kept by the country 
bankers -for the payment of their notes 
has been changed into Bank of England 
notes, and the quantity of Bank of Eng- 
land notes kept by. the country bankers 1 
conceive may fluciuate in proportion to 
the general credit of country bankers notes. 

Have there not been fewer interruptions 
to the credit of country bank paper since 
the suspension of the payments at ihe 
Bank; than there were before ?—I think 
there have. 

Has not then the.eredit of country banks 
upon the whole rither increased ? —In 
the north of England: it has; I cannot 
— particularly to every part of Eng- 
and. 


you recollect to have heard of any mate- 
rial fall in the price of articles of trade in 
consequence of the sudden scarcity of the 
circulating medium ?—I do not, although 
that probably was the case, as the prices 
of all commodities will be affected by the 
scarcity of the circulating medium. 

Did you observe that the prices fell in 
a greater degree where there was a 
greater degree of local distress, oc¢a- 
sioned by the failure of country bankers? 
—Where the distress was the greatest, 
the effect of that distress would be the 
most obvious ; but in consequence of the 
assistance which was given to the country” 
by the loan of exchequer bills, the general 
credit was in a short time restored, and 
the inconveniences were far less than, 
might have been expected. 

Was there nota great stagnation in trade 
then?—Yes, certainly, for a short time. 
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Youhave stated, that, before the re- 
striciido on the Bank of England, had 
any ¢xtraordimary drain for guineas taken 
piace'at the Bank of England, it would in 
Ps eifects have: been felr bythe country 
bankers; are you aware that when’ a 
Grain for guineas was occasioned by 
an unfavourable course of exchange, 
the inducement to wi hdraw gold’ from 
the Bank was the profit which ‘might 


arise from exporting ‘or melting down’ .he | 


guineas ?—The ‘inducethent "to ‘withdraw 
guineas from tie Bink of Englatid:in Con- 
sequence of an unfavourable coarse of 
exchange, must undoubtedly be the’profit’ 
which would atise to thése’ persons _ Who 
so acted. oO Ria T Oa BO TR BS Mt 

Might not that also*be aw inducement. 


to the holders of ‘paper’ of ‘the ‘country 


- banks to Withdraw gold from those banks’? 


—The caiisé which “iiduced “‘persdis to 


withdraw gold from thé’ Bank of Engtand, 


might induce others to withdraw gold 
from the country banks. . 

Inasmuch as there can be no such in- 
ducement’ at present for bringing in the 
paper of country banks © for payment, 
what interest has any holder of such coun- 
try bank paper to cenvert it-into bank 
notes, supposing no alarm to be felt as to 
the -credit- and/solidity of ‘the country 
bankers by whom such paper was issued ? 
—If the liolder of a ‘coutitry® bank ‘note 
cannot obtain gold for it," he’ fias no in- 
ducement to carry in‘such note to be 
éxchanged for a Bank ‘of England note, 
if he have perfect confidence in the coun- 
try bank, and if he be under no necessity 
of making payments ina part of the king- 
dom to which the circulation of country 
bank paper does not extend: 

Then the only corrective which now 
exists against an excessive issue of notes 
by any particular country bank is, that 
such notes would be returned to him, 
either for Bank of England notes or for a 
bill of exchange upen London ?—Cer- 
tainly. : 

Then are not country bankers less 
liable tobe called upon to change their 
notes for those of the Bank of England, 
than they were to be called upon to pay 
them in cash, before the restriction on the 
Bank of Engiand Sep roubtedly 3 espe- 
cially as the notes "Of several country 
bankers, within my’ kitowledge, are in as 
great credit in ‘the* country as Bank of 
— notes, ee? yen 

hen it is not Weoesi 
banker to be ‘provi 







‘yfor.a country 


[with the same 


‘amount in bank notes, in proportion to 
his‘ issues, as ‘he was, before the restrie- 
tion, obliged’ to keep in gold ?—I think 
he is not. 


_, March 20, 1810. 
Wiruiam Husxisson,-Esq. in the Chair. 


Rozerr Biyzey, Esq. called in, and exa- 
+) yas aty.mined, 

‘Have you brought down the’ informa- 
tion tequited ‘by vhé order of the Com- 
Inittee, with respect to” deficiency in the 
piel nd coin of this¢ountry in cir- 

euratt 


on ?— "I ‘conceive that the gold coin 


now in “circulation is not afere ‘deficient in 


weight than it! was“at’ the: Jast examina- 
ont, a8-appears by the paper delivered. in 
“by ‘Mr.’ Morrison‘; 18 «may -possibly be 
even of better weight, owing to “the €ir- 
cumstance of the refiners’ conceiving 
themselves at liberty to melt down such 
‘ goineas-as were reduced in weight below 
five -pennyweigtits eight grains, which 
must improve the average weight of those 
remaining in’circulation. - s : 

What: inforniation »Can’you -give:.the 
Committee. respecting “the ‘relative value 
of gold and ‘silver in the coins of foreign 
countries, ‘as ascértaincd by any’ assays 
that may have been made for this»pur- 
pose ?—I: am not aware of any variation 
in’ the relative quantity and: fineness of 
gold and silver in the coins of foreign 
countries, since the tables published by 
the late éarl of Liverpool, in his letter to 
ie King upon coin; whieh tables are 


i” 74 


tance of the new regulations in the Paris 
mint in 1803 or 1804, by which the pro- 
portion of ‘gold: to silver was established 
at’ 1S} towone, they having before been ‘in 
the proportion of 157, to one. 
Have».you by ‘actualassay ascertained 
that the proportions established by the re- 
gulations of the mints of foreign countries 
are actually preserved in the coins of 
such countries >}—They are not aecurately 
preserved,-on account of what is called 
the remedy or allowance for fallibility of 
workmanship taken in foreign mints. By 
an actual assay of the new gold coin of 
France, I have found, that instead of be- 
ing as 15}; the proportion was 15,¢% to 
one; by the mint regulation of Amster-: 
dam, gold is to silver as 14,3, to one, by 
the assay 14,6 to one. 
mint regulations are in the proportion of 
16 to one ;- | have found by actual assa 
the state of doubloons of 1772 is.as. 
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to one; and according’ to! doubloons of 
1801, assays are as 16744 to-one. 


Will there not be frequently a little al | 
teration, in taking coins that are minted at | 


different times at the same mint under the, 
same regulations ?—Yes, no doubt of it; 
but in mo coontry is the standard. pre- 
served with such,accuracy as in England. 

Have, the variations.in.other couritries 
been increasing. variations, during late 
years ?—I do.not know. what they have, it 


* 


has always, been the case, 


C4 


tionate rate of; silver to gold in this coun- 
try is 15,2096 to.one. 

', What information ,can.yeu give. to the 
Committee, concerning the par of ex- 
change between Great Britain and fo- 
reign countries?— I do not feel myself 
competent to give a decided answer on 
that subject. 

In the accountof gold and silver coined 
at the Mint since 1797, &c. ordered, by 
the House of Commons the 20th of Feb- 
1810, it is stated from the Mint, that 3 or 
400,000/. of gold has been coined on an 
average in the last 9 or 10 years.;. has 
any part of that coinage-consisted of gui- 
neas?—No, it consisted of half guineas 
and seven-shilling pieces. 

Did the two to three millions coined in 
each of the years }797 and 1798, consist 
of guineas ?—Principally of guineas. 

i the new Mint ready for the purpose 
of coinage ?—Very nearly; it might be 
so in a short time, if necessary, 

Within what time could the new. Mint 
be made ready for coining ?—Within two 
months, if necessary. 

Can you state the fineness and weight 


of the present Russian coins.?—The Rus- | 


sian imperial of 1772 weighseight penny~ 
weights and eleven. grains, being a gold 
coin; worse than standard, a quarter of a 
carat grain, which equals fifteen troy 
grains... The half imperial 1780° weighs 
four pennyweights 24+ grains, the same 
fineness as the last. The Russian ducat of 
the year 1796 weighs two pennyweights 
six grains, and is better than standard one 
carat 22 grains. The half .ducat 1785 
one pennyweight 144 grains, worse: half 
a, gtain. .The gold ruble of 1779, 183 
grains, worse one quarter of a. carat 
grain; the half roble,of 1777 weighs 9 

rains, and 35 standard .of this country. 
The silver ruble of 1802,.13 penny weights 
gue grain and.a half, and is worse than the 


ur 


tandard 13. pennyweights inthe pound, 





The half.ruble of 1804 weighs 6 penny- 
weights 13 grains anda half, and is worse 
14 pennyweights. 

Youhavenoruble of earlier years ?—No, 
Ihave not... 5... 

Have. you;made any, assays upon the 
coins of :the-United States of America ?— 
Yes, I have tried seyeral of them; the. 
American proportions. are. 15,to.one; and 
according to.their actual coins, 15z¢5- 
The half eagle weighs 5 pennyweights and 


> “2 pS grains. 
What is now. the proportionate rate of | 
gold and silver in Europe ?—The propor- | 


. Dr. Keity' called in, and: examined. 

. Have -you tured, your attention to the 
subject of the currencies of the different 
states of Europe, and to the course of ex- 
change between Great Britain and foreign 
countries ?—I have for many years. 

What, according to the Mint, regula~ 
tions of foreign countries, is the propor 
tion of fine gold to that of silver im their 
respective coins ; and what would be the 
par,of exchange of each of these countries 
with England; ‘calculating upon a compa~ 
rison of our.coins, accerding .to»the Mint, 
regulations. of this country, with the coins 
of those countries?—The table which I 
now present to the Committee, I believe, 
will shew, those proportions, as also the 
variation between the proportion estab=- 
lished by the Mint regulations of foreign 
countries, and the actual proportion as.as- 
certained: by, assays recently, made at his 
Majesty’sMint; it will also. shew what J 
conceive to be the intrinsic par of exe 
change between the countries therein enue 
merated, and England, gold against. gold 
ahd silver against silver, both as that par 
stands. according to the Mint regulations 
and according to the assays above mene 


 tioneds-—[Same.delivered in.] 


March 21, 1810. 
Wuiuram Husxisson, Esq. in the Chair, 


Jonn Pearse, Esq. Deputy Governor of 
‘ the Bank of England, called in, and 
éxamined. ; 


What is the criterion by which the 
Bank regulates the amount of its advances 
to Government so as to guard against the 
possibility of any excess in the issue. of 
its paper ?—That Government will, mot 
find it necessary to apply to4he-Bankefor 


accommodation by advance on its secutis, 


ties, inasmuch as in consequence of any 
excess of Bank paper, in. circulation they; 
would be able :to:sell such securities in,the 
open market... of) -). 4) - oa aoe b 
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Then the criterion of an excess is when 
that description of Government securities 
upon which the Bank is accustomed to 
make its advances are not tendered to the 
Bank for such advances, in consequence 
of Government being able to dispose of 
them to better advantage in the open 
market ?—Certainly. 

Suppose the wants of Government very 
Jarge,.and exchequer bills in the market 
at a discount, would the Bank advance 
the sum required by Government ?—lIt, 
would depend upon the advances already 
made, the whole amount of exchequer 
bills in circulation, and from such consi- 
derations as might arise on such an occa- 
sion. 

Then exchequer bills being at a dis- 
count, is no criterion in the Bank ad- 
vances to Government?—lIt is no fixed 
criterion. 

Then the security against the possibility 
of any excess in circulation arising either 
from discounts or from advances to Go- 
vernment is the same, namely, that no 
application can be made for issues be- 
yond what the occasions of the public re- 
quire ; and that as-soon as those occasions 
are satisfied, the applications to the Bank 
will of course cease, and be made else- 
where ?—Certainly. ; 

In your opinion does the current rate 
of interest in any country depend perma- 
nently upon the quantity of its circu- 
lating medium ?—I think it depends upon 
the quantity of capital existing in a coun- 
try, and the opportunities which are af- 
forded to that capital of being profitably 
employed. 


If then in any other country there was | 


permanently a great excess in the circu- 
lating medium, the state of capital of 
such country, and the opportunities of 
employing it remaining the same, would 
such permanent excess tend to lower the 
rate of interest >—Nothing but an increase 
of capital, the opportunities of employing 
it remaining-the same, can tend to lower 
the rate of interest in any country ; and 
it is only in whatever degree an increase 
of circulating medium permanently in- 
creases the capital of a country, that it 
ean have any tendency permanently to 
lower the rate of interest. 

Can any excess in the circulation of 
this country arise from the present system 
of issuing paper by the country banks, 

ving reference in your answer to the 
restrictions upon the Bank of England ?— 
Iam not aware that the restriction bill 

1 


ean have had any material effect wpon 
the amount of the Leeriot of country banks, 
as the sum total of Bank of England paper 
has increased in so small a proportion, 
compared to that, which I conceive to be 
the increase of country Bank paper ;:.an 
increase on the part of the Bank of Eng- 
land, seemingly not more than is to be 
accounted for by what must be required 
by the augmentation of revenue, and the 
great extension of commerce of the metro 
polis requiring such addition to the cir- 
culating medium. 

Does not the increase of discounts which 
has taken place by the Bank, and the 
consequent experience of the country 
banker, that he can command Bank of 
England notes by sending up paper for 
discount, encourage the country banker 
to emit more than he would otherwise 
think it prudent to do?—lIn the practice 
of the Bank upon the subject of discounts, 
it has been actively alive to discourage 
the discounting of such paper as seems to 
have an immediate connexion between 
the country bankers and their agents in 
London; when such accounts have gone 
to an unreasonable height under such cir- 
cumstances they have refused discount- 
ing their paper, although there were no 
doubts of their solidity. 

Is it not found, notwithstanding this 
precaution on the part of the Bank, that a 
considerable portion of the paper they 
discount, is paper drawn from the country 
‘by country bankers and others upon 
bankers in London ?~-Though the amount 
is considerable, it bears no great propor- 
tion to the whole. 

Has not the amount of bills drawn from 
the country by country bankers:and others, 
and offered at the Bank for discount, much 
increased since the period of the restric- 
tion ?—The numbers that have ‘been of- 
fered for discount have certainly greatly 
increased ; and with the intention on the 
part of the Bank to limit them’as much as 
their influence can effect, it has not been 
able, with reference to the accommodas 
tions asked by persons bringing such 
notes, to prevent their being in amount 
beyond what they were previous to the 
restriction bill, but not perhaps greater in 
amount comparatively with the sum total 
of our discounts, comparing what those 
discounts were at the time of the restric 
tion bill with what they are now: I speak 
only from memory. i 


Do you not conceive that the quantity 





of country Bank paper-.circulating in the 
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kingdom bears a same proportion 
to the occasions of those parts in which it 


circulates, as the Bank of England. paper 


bears to the occasions of those districts in 
which Bank of England paper exclusively: 
circulates ?—If the country bankers regu- 
lated and limited their issues upon the 
same principle as uniformly governs the 
Bank of England, 1 do not see how any 
excess can arise in their circulating paper ; 
but if any of their paper is issued other- 
wise than as representing securities arising 
out of real transactions and payable at 
fixed and not distinct periods, I conceive 
such an excess may obtain, and in what- 
ever: degree such an excess may exist, the 
proportion between the country bank 
paper and-the Bank of England paper to 
the oceasions of their respective districts 
would differ. 


March 23, 1810. 
Witiam Husxisson, Esq. in the Chair. 


Joun Wuitmore, Esq. the Governor, 
and Joun Peanse, Esq. the Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England, 
ealled-in together ; and examined. 


‘ Ifit were not for this feeling (vide p- 
4xii)' or expectation on the part of the 
public, should you be of opinion, that it 
would be expedient to continue the re- 
striction as a permanent measure, inas- 
much as it would not only relieve the 
Bank from the expence of purchasing and 
keeping a large supply of bullion, but 
also effectually protect both them and the 
public from a repetition of those incon- 
veniences which first led to the restric- 
tion and that these advantages would be 
produced without creating any other in- 


' convenience by which they might be 


counterbalanced ? 

' Mr. Pearse.—I have already stated in 
answer to aformer question, that I am not 
aware of any positive inconvenience re- 
sulting from the present operation of the 
restriction bill, or likely to result from its 
being rendered permanent, except as far 
as regards an expectation on*the part of 
the public that it will be removed; but 
this circumstance is, in my opinion, es- 
sential, and cannot be kept out of view in 
any consideration of the subject. Whie- 
ther it would be advisable to secure the 
public against a liability to the recurrence 
of the inconveniences that led to the re- 


‘triction bill, by sécrificing their feelings 


on this point, and absolutely removing ail 
expectation of its being only a temporary 
measure, appears to me to be entirely a 
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political question, on which I do not eon. 
ceive myself qualified to give an opinion, 
but I may venture to observe, that public 
credit and public opinion always go hand 
in hand, and that the one is invariably iti- 
fluenced by the other. As far as con 
cerns the keeping of bullion, I ani of opi- 
nion that the Bank does not entertain 4 


wish to be relieved from having a far, 


supply, having in this, and all other in- 
stances, always governed itself by an at. 
tention to the public interest as well as 
its own. 

Has the present unfavourable state of 
exchange any influence upon the amount 
of your issues? 

Mr. Whitmore—It has no influence 
upon the amount of our issues, having 
acted precisely in the same way as we did 
before. 

Does there, in your opinion, exist any 
excess in the circulation of the kingdom, 
arising from the amount of issues of the 
country banks? 

Mr. Pearsé,—I have no practical know- 
ledge of the amount of country Bank 
paper, nor any means of judging of what 
may be necessary as a circulating medium. 
There seems to be a great increase within 
a short time, especially within the last 
two or three years, greater than FI can 
imagine ahy alteration of circumstances 
within that time can legitimately call for. 

Does not all country paper, so long as 
it continues out, circulate at par; or in 
other words, is it not interchangeable with 
paper of the Bank of England ?—It must 
circulate at. par, or it would return upon 
the parties that issue it. 

Before the restriction, were not country 
bankers liable to an extraordinary demand 
for gold whenever there was any continued 
run upon the Bank of England ?Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr. Whitmore.—I agree perfectly with 
what Mr. Pearse says. 

Has the holder of the paper of any 
country Bank any interest to convert it 
into Bank notes, if he feels no alarm as 
to the credit and solidity of the country 
Bank ? 

Mr. Pearse.—I] should think not. 

Before the restrictioh, was there not 
such an interest to exchange country Bank 
paper for gold whenever the market price 
was materially above the Mint price for 
gold; and did not such an exchange, 
whenever it took place, lead toa diminu- 
tion of the circulation ?—Although the 
exchange was often unfavourable to this 
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country previous to. the restriction, if was 
never in my experience sufficiently soto 
produce such aneffect ;. but as it is pow 
so materially unfavourable, no doubt every 
exertion would, be naed to. get posssesion 
of.gold. . 

. Are you aware that it is the custom for 
bill brokers to..get- London bills, and send 
them: down ito. the country banks for dis- 

_eount, for which ‘such. country. banks re- 
mit bills ata, date upon London, to be car- 
ried to the. Bank for discount? 

Mr. Whi We. know. that such a 
practice exists, but do not, know. through 
nel the bills. are sent into, the 

for discount; and ‘sueh practice 

isyay Mauch discouraged by the: ‘Bank as 

bee Sea will enable them. 

haat gee ‘know that considerable 
a gold have been sent by the coun- 
‘tury batilersao the Bank of England, since 
the restriction, through the medium of 
. banke BIR AQ, for the purpose of 
being exchanged for] Bank of England 
—dince “the \ jon, the Bank | 
ceived from. the London bankers 

several smi in gold. under. the authority 
of the act tiament,.upon the condi- 
tion of returning to the-parties..a certain 
part when. demanded of us) which demand 
to the full extent in several instances, has 
not been made of us; but none has come 

in of late years. 

So long as the market price of gold con- 
tinues to be.above 4/. per ounce,.and the 
sourse of exchange with foreign countries 
iv. a corresponding degree unfavourable 
to England, will not-the. steck of..gold,in 
the Bank be coutinuglly decreasing by 
the issues which must;wnayoidably be 
made for. certain. smal] payments, or for 
the public service, so that in the course-of 
time, were the-present state of things.to 
continue and the Bank not to purchase at 
a; great loss, the whole would’ be“ex~ 
hausted ?—The purchases made by ‘thie 
Bank have;been at a very great loss, and 
they would think it their duty to sacrifice 
still more tothe publicservice, to keep up 
the quantity of specie for the purposes for 
which it is used. 

Mr. Pearse-—lIt will certainly be de- 
creasing, although the diminution from 
_ those causes may. be considerable; I can- 
* \moty sap possibility. of their conti- 
uch-an extent. 

é-not, reason. to suprener that 
ents hea become neces- 
tion. as the 
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instance being larger when gold ‘is at 
4/. 12s, than when it was at 4/. Is. per 
ounce? 

Mr. Whitmore.—The issue of gold for 
the small payments. alluded to has not 
increased. 

Do yau. apprehend that.any consider- 
able difficalty’-or any evil would: arise 
from the suppressing the circplation of all 
one pound notes at the end of eighteen 
months, by the passing. of an act,.for that 
purpose, and in the same. manner, suppres- 

by 8 the: pe ae maa of, all two pound: notes 


‘Mn Pearseymr bo, Mp ciions that are 
entertained (ander the present state of the, 
exchange) to taking off the restriction 
bill, are against such a measure. 

If the capital of the Bank were to be 
doubled, would the governor think the di- 
rectors justified in extending the issues of 
thejr notes in proportion ? 

Mr. Wicitmore:—I think that no increased 

demand would be made upon us iv conse- 
quence of the increase of our capital. 
- Can the governor of the Bank of: Enag- 
land form: any estimate of: the average 
amount) of te daily payments made by 
all the London bankers put together?—I 
should like much to answer that in the 
affirmative, but, I..cannot. find out any 
source of information to satisfy my mind. 

Which are you of opinion that it ex- 
ceeds or falls short of five millions ?>—I 
should conceive considerably above five 
millions. 

Are those payments effected, principally 
in. Bank of. England. p@per?—Wholly in 
Bank of England notes, with the excep- 
tion of fractional sums, 

Taking the daily average amount so 
low as five millions, does it not follow 
that in the course of the year the notes of 
the Bank of England in circulation are 
employed in making payments of above 
1,500,000,000/. sterling, on the counters of 
the London bankers alone ?—According 
to, the opinion that I entertain it will 
amount to that. 

Taking into consideration the quantity 
of Bank of England paper necessary for 
country bankers, and the various other 
uses. and. applications fer which it is de- 
manded, does it not follow that there’ is 
only acertain limited proportion of the 
total amount of Bank of England paper, 
in circulation, available for efiecting ie 
payment of this 1,500. million ?-—It is. 
part of the circulation that:is angi vo 
such purpose, ; 
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If the amount of Bank of England’ notes 
were in any way to be increased one half; 
that is from twenty to thirty millions, can 
it be supposed that the purposes for which 
it is required would be increased in ‘the 
same proportion?—FThe surplus quantity, 
not being wanted, would immediately re- 
vert'to us. 

So long as the restriction coritinues, in 
what mode would the ‘surplus be returned? 
—By a one application for - -dis- 


counts and. adVahces AE overnment oe: 
reduceth 16 


curities, whieh: seats 
number of Bank ‘hotesineirculationy ~ 

Can you fort “any ‘o -a8'to th 
agate oh “of the- gold.in' ciretlan 









of ‘thi y revious to 
the resin ceOagel can’ Senne opinion. 
di +5 believe 


? bed u mo: 

it éxcee ae fell short-of twenty-mil- 
ae ee eee mil- 
ions : i, ae. 

Has'the‘governor of the Bank any opi- 
nien as to what has become of the greater 
part of that proportion of our gold coin 
which has’ disappeared from circulation ? 
—My opinion is, that the high price 
abroad has taken it out of this country. 

You have stated, in a former part of 
your evidence, that before the restriction 
of 1797 the Bank had particularly ob- 
jected to ‘advances they weré ‘under, on 
account of treasury acceptances; had that 
objection reference to the amount of their 
advances to government Being too large, 
Owing to such acceptances, or to any other 
circumstance of inconvenience ?—I was 
not a party to the discussions of the Bank 
at that period, but if I had been there\my 
objection would have been tothe nature 
of the security, and not to the amount ad- 
vanced upon it. 

In what respect was thistedirity objec- 
tionalife ?—A doubt in ‘my ‘mind, whether 
the Bank, under its charter, was competent 
to make advances upon that description of 
security. 


March 26, 1810. 
Witiiam Huskisson, esq. in the Chair. 


Tuomas RicHarDson, esq. called i in, and 
examined. 


« Ebelieve you are a bill broker ?—Yes. 
You are also an agent for country 
banks ?—Yes. 
Have country banks increased in num- 
fer since’the restriction on’ the Bank of 
n¢ 2~—Very considerably, 


tin the ‘coffers ; 


. 
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Cah you tellin what proportion ?—<No, 
I never fade any calculation. 

Do you know" C any country banks 
there” are ?—No, T do mot, it might be 
easily ascertained from the nee ‘lists of 
country bankers, ; 

Are you awaré that the * 
country bankers in circulation 
increased ?—I have no doubt ‘of 
considerably. ' 

Are those notes which are made pay- 
able in London increased ?—Yes, I should 
vey ‘very much. 

Do -you. mean the notes of country 
tee: inicreased ?— Yes, 
ore 













are increase 
‘What-is sh 





first place to me Pte ; 
bankers on ‘baile whe they tas ec 


to borrow on discount,. which is not: often 
the case; and in the next place, to tend 
the money for the country bankers® ‘on 
bills on discount. The sums of: 

which I lend for country bamkers on"dis- 
count are fifty times more than-thesums 
borrowed for country bankers: 

Do you send London bills into the couns 
try for discount »—~Yes. 

Dv you receive “bills from. the country: 
upon London in ‘returh, at a date, td“be 
discounted ?—Yes, to a-¥ery considera- 
ble amount, from particular parts of the 
country. 

Are not both sets of bills by this: nmteans 
under discount ?—No,- the bills recetved 
from offe part of the Coutit'y are sent 
dow’ to another part for discount, 

And they are not discounted in London ? 
—No.< In some parts of the country there 
is*but little circolation Of bills drawn upon 
London; as in@Neretk; Suffolk, Essex, ‘Sus- 
sex, &c. but there is there a considerable 
circulation’ of country bank notes, princi- 

pally optional notes. In Lancashire there 
is little or no‘circulation of country bank 


| notes; but there is a great circulation of 


biils'drawn upon London at two or three 
months date. I receive. bills to a consi- 
derable amount from Lancashire in parti- 
cular, and remit them to ‘Norfolk, Suffolk, 
&c. where the bankers have large | 
ments, and much surplus money 
vance on bills for discount 
Do you not send bills: ae ini 
by one merchant: andéther; 
colin in the cox aie ~Yes, 
derable. amount, a eae ee sie 
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Are not bills of that description called 
notes, in London? —Generally so. 

How do you get your remittances for 
those -bills that you so send to be dis- 
counted ?—In bills that have three or four 
days. to run, or by orders for cash on 
bankers in London. 

What part of the country are they sent 
into?—Norfolk, Suffolk, &c: and small 
sums into some parts of Yorkshire. 

Are not the returns sometimes made in 
bills at two months, or other dates ?—It is 
very seldom the case, unless it be in ex- 
change for a bill of a much longer date. 

Do not transactions of this nature take 
place to the amount of several hundred 
thousand pounds a year?—I have never 
had any transaction of the sort last de- 
scribed. In the modes of discounting 
previously mentioned, many millions go 


through my hands in a year. 


How many millions pass through your 
hands in the course of the year a should 
eertainly speak within bounds if I say 
seven or eight millions. 

Doe the country bankers in general 


' keep agents in London, exclusive of the 


bankers on whom they draw ?—No, not 
of the description of which I am. 


Are not the agents principally employed . 


for the purpose of lending the money of 
the country bankers on discount on bills 
accepted in London ?——We are employed 
both by those who have money to lend, 
aud those who want to borrow money. 
You have stated, that seven millions of 
money pass through your hands annu- 
ally; what proportion of that may you 
have lent for country bankers on dis- 
count?-A million and ahalf. I speak of 
the sum outstanding upon discount at’one 
time, on aecount of country bankers, 
which multiplied about four or five times 
in the year, owing to the bills being from 
two to three months, wi!l amount to the 


aggregate sum which I have mentioned. 


‘then it follows that the seven millions 
which have passed through your hands, 
have been lent for country bankers on 
discount ?—-Yes, I have no transactions 
whatever but which relate to discount. 

Do. you know, in point of fact, whether 
such transactions as you have now de- 
scribed, were in practice previous to the 
suspension of the cash payments of the 
Bank ?—Yes, they were. 

Do you know whether they were prac- 
tised to a similar extent ?—No, they were 
not. : é 
In what proportion, compared with the 
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present time ?—I cannot form any exact 
criterion. . ; 

Can you state to the Committee the 
cause of such difference ?—I believe it to 
be on account of the increase of country 
paper, and also Bank of England paper. 

Are the. bills so discounted on behalf 
of the country banks, such as the Bank of 
England would refuse to discount ?—At 
least two-thirds of them, on account of 
their having more than 65 days to run, 

Are there any other reasons for which 
you think the Bank would refuse discount- 
ing such bills ?—-Yes. 

State them.—Some houses have more 
occasion for discount than others; the 
Bank only take a limited amount. The 
business of some houses arises principally 
at one period of the year when they make 
their sales; they then want larger accom- 
modations than the Bank would afford 
them, and many of the bills being indi- 
rect, by which I mean not discountable 
at the Bank without two London indorse- 
ments. t 

Do you ever discount bills for London 
bankers through the medium of your. 
country correspondents ?—I do not believe. 
that it is a general practice for the London, 
bankers to apply for any such discounts. 

Will you state what sum of money be- 
longing to country bankers has been em- 
ployed by you in the last year in the 
purchase of Exchequer bills, and other 
government securities?—In Exchequer, 
bills I do not think 1,000/. 

{n what other securities *—Occasionally 
we buy stock for country bankers, but 
only to a very limited amount, 

Do you guarantee the bills you discount,. 
and what is your charge per cent. ?—No,. 
we do not guarantee them ; our charge is, 
one-eighth per cent. brokerage upon the 
bill discounted ; but we make no charge 
to the lender of the money. 

Do you considér that brokerage as. a 
compensation for the skill which you ex- 
ercise in selecting the bills, which yeu 
thus get discounted ?—Yes, for selecting 
of the bills, writing letters, and other 
trouble. 2 

Does the party who furnishes the mo- 
ney give you any kind of compensation ? 
—None at all. 

Does he not consider you as his agent, 
and in some degree responsible for the 
safety of the bills which you give him?—/ 
Not at all. 

Does he not prefer you on-the score of 
his judging that you will give him good in- 
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telligence upon that subject?—Yes, he 
relies upon us. 

Do you then exercise a discretion as to 
the probable safety of the bills ?—=Yes, if 
a. bill comes to us which we conceive not 
to be safe, we return it. 

_ Do you not then conceive yourselves to 
depend in a great measure for the quan- 
tity of business which you can perform on 
the favour of the party lending the mo- 
ney ?—-Yes, very much so. Ifwe manage 
our business well, we retain our friends; 
if we do not, we lose them. 

Is not the quantity of business which 
you can do, limited ina great measure by 
the amount of the ready money which 
you are enabled to supply ?—Yes, no 
doubt of it. | 

Does not then the quantity of discount- 
able bills transmitted to you, depend on 
the quantity of ready money which you 
are able to furnish ?—Yes; but we find 
that the better our bills, the more readily 
we obtain money on discount, as more 
people are induced to take bills on dis- 
count instead of buying Exchequer bills, 
or vesting money in the funds, 

Do you not then conceive that the 
quantity of discountable bills that is drawn 
depends on the extent of the supply of 
ready money which the country bankers 
issuing country bank notes are able to 
furnish ?—No, I do not, for when the 
ceuntry: bankers are poor, the London 
bankers are often full of money. 

Do you not conceive, then, that it de- 
pends on the quantity of ready money 
which the country bankers and the Lon- 
don bankers together are able to. furnish? 
—I have no doubt in many instances it 
does ; but if a manufacturer has sold his 
goods at six months, and learns that mo- 
ney is plentiful in London, and that he 
can have his bill discounted, he will send 
it to be discounted. 

Does not that accommodation tend to 
increase the business of the country ma- 
nufacturer?—Yes, no doubt of it; he 
goes to market again with his ready 
money. 

Can you state what it may cost to 
raise money by discount in the manner 
you have described ?—It will cost 64 per 
cent. per annum to the merchant, suppos- 
ing the transaction to take place four 
times in the year, the banker 54 per-cent. 
per annum. 

Will you explain that difference ?— 
The merchant pays from one-eighth to 
one-fourth per cent. for obtaining the bill 
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on the banker in London; the country 
banker, unless he draws upon his London 
banker, pays. no commission, as he pays 
away the bill he receives, and indorses it, 

Have there been many losses incurred 
upon bills thus discounted ?—Noa, there 
have not by us, except to a small amount 
indeed. : 

Were there any losses incurred upon 
such bills, before the restriction ypon the 
cash payments in the Bank ?—Yes, many 
more in the same proportion. } 

Were not many losses incurred in the 
year 1793 ?—To a very large amount. 

How do you account for the greater 
proportion of losses before than since the 
restriction of the Bank?—I think that 
many of the country bankers have many 
losses by taking bills themselves; but 
those who do their business in London by- 
means of a broker, who understands it, 
have but few losses. cua: 

Do you therefore ‘assign the discretion 
of the agent in London to be the only 
cause why there have been fewer losses 
sustained since the restriction. on the 
Bank than before it?—Yes; 1 should 
think it much depends upon the discretion 
of the agent in London. 

Is not the present system of discounting, 
as carried on by the agents in London for 
the country banks, a great mutual accom- 
modation to the country and London bank- 
ers ?—I think it may to the country bank- 
ers, but not to the London bankers. 

Is it not a great cofivenience to the 
London bankers, in times when money is 
in plenty, to lend on discount on the 
bills which the agents of the country banks 
carry to them ?—Yes, it is. 

You state, that you send long dated 
bills into the country (say six month to 
run) to be discounted ?—Yes. 

Is it not sometimes the practice for the 
country banker, to remit in payment a 
bill at two months upon his banker in 
London, that it may be there discounted, 
deducting of course the proportion of the 
discount money, namely for the two 
months, the country banker receiving a 
small commission for-such transaction?— 
Yes, it is the practice in some parts of 
Westmoreland, and at Manchester; but 
those are transactions in which we have 
no concern, they are done by correspond- 
ing with the party directly. 

‘Not to a large amount ?—No, I believe 
not; business of this sort was done to a 
great extent, when a considerable number 
of West India bills at from twelve to 
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thirty-six months date’were in circulation. 

Can you state’ to’ the Comtiittee’ the 
causes which periodically produce an 
abundance or scarcity of money in Lon- 
don ?'—Nbv, it is beyond my conception. 


Do you think, from the appearance of 
the bitte 


; which have come’ into your hands 
to be discounted, that many bills are now 
drawn solely for the purpose of raising 
nioney, and riot for real’ business done ?— 
No, Fbelieve a very smalf proportion in- 


deed that are fot for real busmess, pass: 


through my hands. 

Are there’ any other persons in London 
whose transactions are considerable in 
this line ?—Yes, several, but I believe no 
one house that carries on'agency to the 
same extent we do; I do‘ not think they 
altogether carry it on to oré third of the 
extent we ‘do. 

Are there not'some who carry on si+ 
milar transactions for mercantile houses 
in London, and obtain morey on dis- 
count from London bankers ?—A great 
many. 

Can you state what may be the com- 
parative extent to the latter class?—I 
should think to 4 much greater extent for 
the merchants, than for the country 
bankers. ; 

Can you distinguish between those bills 
which are propérly called bills of a¢com- 
modation, and those for real mercantile 
transactions '—No, I wish I could; it 
would be of grégt use to me in my bu- 
siness. 

Do not the bills drawn from the coun- 
ih necessarily partake in sonve measure 
of both characters?-—Yes, I have no doubt 
it is sometimes the case; I have heard it 
stated that a merchant in London shall 
buy 1,000/. worth of goods in'the coun- 
try, and that the seller shall draw for 
two; but to distinguish “from the bill 
whether such transactions are real or not, 
is impossible. 

Is tot the sufficiency of the’ acceptor, 
drawer, and indorser, thé principal rule 
by which you nécessarily’ judge ?—No, 
fiot at all times’; there is a great influx of 
a particular deséription of paper in the 
market at times, which we must avoid, let 
the parties be ever so good: Particular 
businesses gét into disrepute, the Spanish 
wool trade for instance. When an article 
is very high, both drawer, acceptor, and 
mdorser, get into bad credit, and we are 
then cautious of taking such bills. 

_ Can you génerally obtain as many bills 
founded on “real “transactiolis’ in” éonti- 
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niétce, ds you are able to get discounted? 


—Yes, nine months out of the year’ we . 


can. 

Can you obtain more of such: bills thar 
you are able to: discount?—Yes, particu- 
larly for the last four months: 

Supposing the supply of cash to’ in- 
crease through the increase of country bank 
notes, do you ‘conceive that you' could ob- 
tain a peer increase in‘ thé’ sup 
ply of bills founded on real trdnsactions'of 
commerce ?—Yes, to more than double 
the amount of the increase, by taking bills! 
which have from’ threé to'stx months to 
rum. 

Has your business gradually increaséd 


to the great extent at which it now is '—. 


Yes, for about the last four or five’ years‘it 
has. 
March 30, 1810. 
Henry Tuornton, esq. in the Chair. 
Joun Wairmore, ¢sq. the Governor, and: 
Joun Pearse, esq. the Deputy Go- 
vernor of the Bank of England, called; 
in together ; and examined. 
Does not the unfavourable course of éx-’ 
change with foreign countries'tend, éven 
under the present réstriction, in some de-’ 


gree to render its continuance and prolon- — 


gation necessary, in so far as that necés- 
sity may depend’ on the proportion’ of 
specie in the coffers of the Bank to the 
amount of its notes in circalation ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—In my opinion the high 
price of gold bullion abroad, does make 
it necessary to continue the restriction ; 
but I have already observed, that the low 
stdie of exchange has not operated before 
the restriction to drain us of our gtinéas to 
any material extent. 

r. Pearse.—Undoubtedly it does, as 
fat as regards‘ the supply of the public 
warts ‘with a circulating medium, as it 
would not be possible for thé Bank to 
corttinue that supply if the Restriction Bill 
were rémoved, whilst the foreign ex- 
changes réniain so unfavourable as at 
present; 4 profit of from teri fo fifteen, to 
twenty per cent. upon converting guineas 
into bullion, would’be too great a teripta- 
tion to allow any to fémain in the Bank, 
as long as a Bank note rétnained in circu- 
lation. The Bank would inevitably be 
driven to thé necessity of calling in its 
notes, or in other words of reducing its 
advances on bills, &c. which would pro- 
duce that distress which thé Restriction 
bill was passed. to prevetit. at a 
~ Inf cast the Bank was now dpen, aid 
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theexchanges were as they are now, and 
the price.of gold also, should you be of 
opinion, that the Bank ought ,to restrain 
the amount .of.its discounts in. considera- 
tion of the drain of gold which would 
result from those circumstances ? 

. «Mr. Whitmore.-If -the Bank ,experi- 
enced a drain of gold, they would pay a 
very great attention to the description of 
persons to whom they afforded the dis- 
counts, and so far their caution would tend 
to diminish their total amount of dis- 
counts. 

When you state, that the present high 
price of gold abroad would occasion a 
drain upon the.,Bank, and that it was 
never so jhigh before the restriction as to 
occasion such a.drain in any material de- 

ree ; is not.the course of exchange with 
oreign countries the only criterion by 
which you judge of the high price of 
gold.abroad ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—The high course of ex- 
change upon.foreign countries is not the 
criterion, judge from, but the notoriety 
that the .gold coin of this country is 
bought up in order to be exported. 

» Mr. Pearse.—The course of exchange 
certainly is the criterion. 

Do you believe that the refusal of the 
Bank to discount for persons suspected of 
being concerned in the unlawful traffic of 
melting down or exporting guineas, 
would ,in.peint of fact prevent such un- 
lawful traffic, so long as the market price 
of gold should continue so high above the 
Mint price as to afford a profit on such 
traffic ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—I| believe our refusal to 
discount tends to lessen though not alto- 
gether to prevent it. 

Mr. Pearse.—With the best intentions 
on our part, Iam not of opinion that such 
refusal can prevent it. 

If any \period were.now fixed upon, 
though a distant one, such for instance as 
one, two or three years for the termina- 
tion.of .the restriction, should you not be 
of opinion, as a Bank director, that it 
would become necesary for the Bank 
gradually to diminish the amount of its 
motes in. circulation, and to regulate the 
amount of its issues witha reference to 
the course of exchange with foreign 
scountries; thereby .on the one ‘hand 
guarding -as much .as possible against any 
sudden and generaljembarrassment to the 
scirculation of the, country, and ,on ‘the 
other, preparing itself.in sucha manner 


sasupight sbe least likely to, produceapy 
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derangement of our commerce, to. meet 
the opening without any risk of a demand 
for specie being then made for the pur- 
pose of profit.in exporting it to foreign 
countries ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—In my opinion, we 
could not restrain the amount of discounts 
on the Bank, without so materially affect- 
ing the trade and revenue of the country 
that it would be advisable to wait the 
period of peace, when I should hope that 
the question will be considered in the 
mest ample and impartial manner ; and 
that as we.may have good .reason to ex- 
pect the demand of gold ballion on the 
continent would cease, and the trade of 
the country allow of the free importation of 
the articles, the Bank might be enabled to 
resume their cash payments without in- 
convenience, or a prospect of their not 
being able to continue them. 

Suppose the measure to be determined 
upon by parliament, of the opening of the 
Bank at.a distant period, should you think 
that in the event of the exchanges conti- 
nuing the same or nearly the sarhe, some 
restriction of the Bank issues ought to 
take place with a view to prepare for the 
opening ?—Provided it was imperative 
upon us to open, I should think a restric- 
tion of the Bank issues would be neces- 
sary, notwithstanding the fatal conse- 
quences that might arise from it to com- 
inerce and revenue of the country. 

Mr. Pearse.—In the contemplation of 
the remeval of the restriction bill at any 
definite period, it would become neces- 
sary for the Bank to regulate the amount 
of its issues, with a reference to the 
course of exchange with foreign coun- 
tries; but while that exchange continues 
unfavourable (an event as arising out of 
the balance of payments not within the 
control or influence of the Bank) 1 cannot 
see that any regulation within the means 
of the Bank would, in the event of an 
opening, effectually preclude the risk of 
a demand for specie being then made for 
the purpose of profit in. exporting it to the 
continent. 

Do you mean that in the event of its 
being enacted that the Bank should oper 
at a future time, you.should deem it pro- 


per.to restrain the Bank issues with a view 


to prepare for. that eyent,.supposing the 


exchanges to continue yunfavourable?—I 


cannot. say what would be my opinion in 
such a case; as that opinien would ihen 
be guided by the view. that might be 
taken by the collected. sense.of the whole 
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direction, arising out of such circum 
stances as might then prevail. - : 

Supposing the Bank paper to be di- 
minished, a8 you suppose that it possibly 
might in the contemplation of the event 
of the opening of the Bank, do you not 
conceive that such diminution would tend 
in some degree to lower the general price 
of commodities?—As long as it only 
passes as a circulating medium, I think 
not. 

Do you conceive that a very consider- 
able reduction of the amount of the cir- 
culating medium, would not tend in any 
degree to increase its relative value come 
pared with commodities, and that a‘con- 
siderable increase of it would have no 
tendency whatever to augment the price 
of commodities in exchange for such cir- 
culating medium?—It is a subject on 
which such’ variety of opinions are en- 
tertained, I do not feel myself competent 
to give a decided answer. 

In your examination of the 21st. inst. 
you State, that an excess of country bank 
‘paper can only obtain when issued other- 
wise than as representing securities arising 
out of real transactions, and. payable at 
fixed and not distant periods; and yet, 
in your examination of the 23d, you 


‘state, that this paper must always circulate 
‘at par, or it would return upon the parties 
‘that issue it; can there then be any per- 


manent excess of country bank paper while 


it is so exchangeable ?—In my answer of 


the 21st of March, I adverted to the causes 


‘which might be productive of an excess 


im the issues of country bank paper: in 


‘my answer of the 23d, I meant to allude 


to the consequences which must inevitably, 
in my Opinion, result from the existence 
of such: anexcess. It iscertainly possible, 
were it important in amount, that the 
country banks, by not regulating the 
issues on the principle of the Bank of Eng- 
land, might send forth a superabundance 
of their notes; but this excess, in my opi- 
nion, would no sooner exist in any ma- 
terial degree, than it would be corrected 
by its own operation, for the holders of 
such paper would immediately return it to 


‘the issuers, when they found that in con- 
‘sequence of the over issue its value was 


reduced or likely to be reduced below 
par: thus, though the balance might be 
slightly and transiently disturbed, no 
considerable or permanent~ over issue 
could possibly take place, as from the na- 
ture of things the amount of Bank notes in 
circulation must ‘always find its level in 
the public wants. 
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Do you not believe it impossible, that 
the course of exchange should continue at 
its present unfavourable rate for any 
length of time, if the restriction of the 
cash payments of the Bank were re- 
moved ? . 

Mr. Whitmore.—I should think it very 
likely to continue as it is now, if the trade 
of the country and the price abroad were 
also to continue as they now are. 

Mr. Pearse.—It would or would not con- 
tinge, according as the trade of the coun- 
try and its political expences would ope- 
rate. : 

Then you do not believe that the fa- 
cility which would be acquired of obtain- 
ing guineas by the removal of the re- 
striction upon the Bank, would operate 
upon the rate of exchamge with foreign 
countries ? 

Mr. Whitmore.—In whatever extent the 
guineas and the bullion might be ex- 
ported, it would operate to the improve- 
ment of the exchange, like the exporta- 
tion of any other commodity. 

Mr. Pearse.—I concur in that opinion 
with the governor. ; 

If a person abroad sends a bale of 
goods to this country which cost there 
100/. in specie, does he not calculate the 
value of the bale according to the amount 
he can receive for it inthis country? =~ 


Mr. Whitmore.—I do not believe that: 


any foreign merchant makes a calcula- 
tion of profit upon a single transaction, 
but from the general result of that trade 
he may be engaged in. 

But if the foreigner can receive 100/. in 
specie for his goods when sent into this 
country, would it not, independent of 
the charges, make the exchange even? 
—If the import and export of the coun- 
try were alike, the exchange would be 
even. 

If, however, he receives #00/. in Bank 
notes, and is under the necessity of going 
to market for bullion, will he the foreigner 
not rate his goods 20 per cent. higher, the 
difference in the price between them; and 
will he not invoice his goods 20 per cent. 
higher to his correspondent accordingly? 
—I cannot contemplate a trade where the 
invoices are made out with reference to 
the price of bullion. ) 

If this were the case, what prospect 
should we have of a rise in the price of the 
exchange ?—Never having weighed the 
subject with any reference to the price of 
bullion, Iam not prepared with’ an. opi- 
nion how a merchant would act ‘in sucha 


Case. 
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Is it not the practice with the Bank to 
keep the issue of their notes rather below 
the amount which the occasions of the 
public would appear to require, than to 
allow any excess of their amount with a 
view to profit?—1I thmk I have already 
stated, that the Bank does not comply with 
the whole demand upon them for dis- 
counts, and that they are never induced, 
by a view to their own profit, to push their 
issues beyond what they deem consistent 
with the public interest. 

Mr. Pearse.—I agree that our practiee 
is elitirely consistent with the answer 
given by the governor. 


April 2, 1810. 
* Wituram Huskisson, esq. in the Chair. 


Wittram ConincuaM, esq. called in, and 
examined. 


What is the present slate of the Irish 
exchange ?—The exchange from London 
to Dublin is 94. 

' Has it fluetuated since 1804 ?—Yes, 
very much indeed; it is a great deal lower 
than it was then. 

How is it in respect to foreign coun- 
tries?—There is not any exchange be- 
tween Ireland and foreign countries ; it is 
all done through England. 

Although the exchange between Ire- 
land and England has become more fa- 
vourable to Ireland, as calculated between 
those two countries, has not the exchange 
‘become so far unfavourable, as between 
England and foreign countries, as to com- 
pensate, or nearly compensate, for the im- 


‘provement ?—Certainly. 


Do you not conceive, then, that a given 
quantity of the present circulating me- 
dium of Ireland, might exchange for about 
the same quantity of the circulating’ me- 
‘dium of the countries of Europe, as in 
the year 1804, when the Irish exchange 
‘with England was so particularly unfa- 
vourable ?—I think it would do so, or 
nearly so. 

It appears from your evidence before 
the Irish Exchange Committee, in the year 
1804, that you were of opinion that the 
‘paper currency of Ireland was then de- 
-preciated, and that this depreciation was 
the cause of the unfavourable state of the 
exchange between England and Ireland ; 
are you of opinion that that paper is ‘still 
depreciated, and if so, to what circum- 
stance do you ascribe the improvement in 
‘theexchange between the wvo-countries?— 
{thinkeit is still depreciated, but ina very 





inconsiderable degree compared » with 
what it was in the year 1804: and lam 
inclined to think, that the cause of the de- 
preciation being so much less now than 
it was at the pericd alluded to is, that 
there is greater confidence in the paper 
than there was at that time; and there- 
fore the people take it with more freedom, 
and of course consider it of more value. 

Do you consider the paper currency 
of this country as depreciated ?—J do not. 

What are the grounds of that opinion 
you have given, that the paper of Ire- 
land is depreciated ?—Because I know that 
there are two rates of exchange in passing 
bills upon England; one rate for bills paid 
for in specie, and - another rate for bills 
paid for in Bank of Ireland notes; the 
present difference is from 24 to 3 per cent. 
against the Bank notes. 

Do you mean, that when a bill upon 
London, which is payable in Bank of Eng- 
land notes, is sold in Ireland, it sells at a 
better price if Bank of Ireland paper is 
given for it than if gold is given for it in 
Ireland?—-That is what I mean. 

Is it customary for any bills to be drawn 
from Ireland on London, which are di- 
rected to be payable in London in gui- 
neas, and not in Bank of England notes? — 
—There is no such custom. | 

Is it customary ever to draw bills in 
London upon Ireland payable in Bank of 
Ireland paper, and to sell. those bills-in, 
London for guineas at one price, they 
being sold in London for Bank of Eng-, 
land notes at another ?—TI believe no such 
practice obtains. 

Has the difference, which now is 2 or 
3 per cent. been ever greater ?+-Much| 
greater; I have known the actual premium, 
more than 11 per cent. 

Are large sums paid in gold at the pre- 
sent rate of 24 or 3 per cent. premium ?-— 
I believe not. 

Does this practice prevail in many parts 
of Ireland ?—I should think it prevails 
chiefly in the north; 

Is there any large quantity of guineas 
circulating in those parts ?—~I believe very 
considerable. 

Do you know whether all the rents are 
paid in gold?—I believe not all, but the 
greater part are, 

Does much paper also circulatein those 
parts ?—Yes, certainly, a very consider- 
able quantity of paper. 

Is there a regular.agio, or difference 
between paper and gold in the markets in 
the north of Ireland ?—Yes, there is, 
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 qblas net ighprice of bullion, which. 
has nowsubs for abeut a twelvemonth, 


Jedi to: any -transmission of guineas frem 
ireland tocforeign parts, or to the melti 
ofiguineas for the purpeses:of profit-?— 
believenot; andthere is one proof of my 
opinion, thedifference of = that I 
have stated:between paper specie, is 
rather Jess mew ‘than it:has:been for several 
years past. 

Would there not be a profit: on the 
transmission, or the melting.of the guineas 
now ‘circulating in the north of Ireland ? 
-~I believe there would. 

‘Can you ‘state whether-many of those 
guineas:are under the Mint weight ?—1 
believe they are not; they are very par- 
ticular about wesghing them. 

. Do the: bankers -hold-amy of those gui- 
neas ?—I should ‘think not -any large 
quantities. 

- Arexmamyof them sent hither?—I think 
mot. 

+ Has the fluctuation im the agio or dis- 
count ‘between paper and guineas iin 
Treland, been: exactly proportionate to 
the fluctuations in the exchange between 
England:and Ireland ?—Yes, it has, or 
nearly so. 

Has ithad:no: reference to the state of 
exchange between England ‘and: foreign 
eountries?—I do ‘not think it -has; the 
reason is, thatthe: people:in the north of 
Treland donot concern themselves with 
foreign exchanges, and their attention has 
never ‘ been*turned to the advantages of 
transporting »guineas into foreign :coun- 
tries. : $ 

Ifa ‘bill of-exe ‘from Londen on 
Hemburgh will: bring a -bigher :price in 
‘Bank of ‘England ‘paper -than it will im 
guineas, will! you not say that the Bank of 
England-paper:isdepreciated /-—Undoubt- 
edi y-itiis, so far-as it is used in 'the!foreign 
exchange. 

Do you ‘attribute the lew and steady 
wate Oftexchange during these last 3 .or4 
years, to the differentanode that has ‘been 

pted tin transmitting the cfunds:of :go- 
vernment frem ‘the one .country ‘to the 
other ?—I think that the regular and :in- 
varidble mode-that'las of late years been 
adopted of transmitting -leans, -has been. 
the cause of keeping the exchange steady 
and ‘moderate also. 
- ‘Did the’ former. mode tend to render the 
exchange steadily wmfavourable to Ine-, 
dand?—f think it a it con- | 
siderably, on account ofthe -great.specu- 
lation» which sit « suidetibdstognmpete ; 
7 a 
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London aad Dublin, who were dealers in 


exchange. 

‘Was not the .effect of this. mode rather 
to create great, fluctuations within ,short 
intervals, than either steadily to improve 
or to depressithe exchange ?—I think.cer- 
tainly it was. 

You have stated, that there is ja. pre- 
mium.of 24.t03 per cent. in favourof 
gold, compared with Bank of Ireland notes 
in-the north of Ireland; do you not .attri- 
bute this premium to the circumstance of 
rents being generally paid in.gold in that 


| district ofthe, country ?—I think thgt.cir- 


cumstance contributes very much to it, 
and another one, which -is very material, 
adds to it also, that the pegple in the north 
of Ireland have been very little accus- 
tomed to paper circulation amongst them 
at all; and therefore, from habit, they 
greatly prefer specie. 

Are the transactions which are paid for 
in. gold to.any great extent in.the district 
to which you have alluded, and. is not 
the chiefamount of transactions discharged 
in Bank paper?—I believe that in some 
of the counties in the north. of Ireland the 
greatest part of the transactions are dis- 
charged inspecie ; but in other counties, 
where the amount is much greater, itis 
more in bank notes; I:mean the great 
trading towns, Belfast, and so forth. 

There being.a premium of 24:per cent. 
to 3.per cent. in favour of gold ;compared 
with Bank of Ireland notes, does not.the 
same premium prevail in favour of Bank 
of England notes, compared with the notes 
of the Bank of Ireland ?—The same dif- 
ference does prevail in fayour of Bank of 
England notes. 

Are not the linens of the north chiefly 
purchased in specie in. several markets ?—~ 
They are purchased in several markets 
almost entirely for specie; but I think im 
other markets, and the greater -markets 
particularly, great :quantities of linens are 
paid for-in bank-notes. 

You have said, that the payments of 
rent.in specie is the cause of the premium 
on guineas in the north of Ireland ?—It 
contributes to it. 

Do you conceive:that thedemand for 
guineas for ithe purpose of .paying rent, 
and for purchases of linen, cah materially 
alter the seal value.of guineas ?—I think 
itiis the. sole:cause .of :the.guineas being 
preferred to theiBank notes, that: the Bank 
motes are'refused:on those payments. 

Do Bank .of-England notes: circulate to 
‘any extent: in dneland }—No, very few 
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there; but-when they go for the purposes: 
of Exchange, they do not’ continue’ in 
circalation there. 

Is there any quantity of Bank of Eng- 
land paper sent to Ireland for the purposes 
of Exchange: ?—I think not any quantity. 

Are not Bank of England’ notes more 
in demand’ itr Ireland, principally for the 
convenience of making smal! payments in 
England, or for sale to’ persons whose 
business may require that they should 
speedily provide themselves with small 
sums in the currency of England, rather 
than for theadjustment of mercantile tran- 
sactions between the two countries >— 
Yes, certainly. 

What is the present’ state of exchange 
between Belfast and’ London ?—t believe 
it is 7¥ per cent for specie; or from 94 to 
10 per cent. for Bank of Freland notes. 

What is the present rate of exchange 
from Dablin on London ?—Eight per cent. 

To what do you ascribe the unfavoura- 
ble course of exchange which has now 
existed for, several months between’ Eng- 
lérid and: foreign countries ?-F believe it 
has chiefly arisen from an uncommonly 
great importation of goods mto this coun- 
try during the last 2 months; and I 
believe ithas also been much increased 
by @ great diminution of remittances that 
would have been made to this country 
from different parts of Europe, on acconnt 
of their imports from the United States of 
America, if the embargo in America had 
not prevented the usual shipments of 
goods from that country to Europe ; and 
also I am inclined to think, there was a 
considerable diminution of exports from 
this country in consequence of the orders 


in council in’ England, the decrees in. 


Fratice, ard the American embargo. 


April 4, 1810. 
Wittiam Huskisson, esq. in the Chair. 


Sir Francts Banine, bart. called in, and 
examined, 


Are you aware that the exchanges with 
the Continent of Europe, have been greatly 
against this country for many months, as 
much as from 15 to 20 per cent. and 
that the market price of gold has been 
above the Mint pricein nearly the same 
proportion ?—Certainly. 

Do you think the exchange would have 
been sd very unfavourable if gold coin 
had been circulating in this country in the 
same manner as before the restriction 
bill The circulation ‘consists of paper 
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and of bullion, and. the. course: of exe 
change is the regulator of the one and.the 
other in all quiet and’ current times; by 
‘quiet tinres, I mean of peace; by current 
times; I mean war, free from: restriction 
of every deseription. upon. trade: with.fo» 
reign part During the7 years warthere: 
were no restrictions upon trade, the same 
operations to perform on the centinent of 
remitting money’ from hence to pay: for 
the increased quantity of naval- and mili- 
tary stores'; and yet itt mo one: instance 
was there a wantof bullion. The same 
‘was the case during the American war; 
through the whole of it there was'no:want 
of builion. And therefore b think that:if 
we could continue our payments im-specie 
-as heretofore, and there had beemno res» 
triction upon'trade, the course of exchange 
would not be unfavourable to the country. 
_T therefore consider the two great-circum= 
stanees. which affeet the exchange to: be 
the restrietions upon trade, and the in« 
_creased circulation of the country in paper; 
as productive of the scarcity of bullion. 
Supposing there had been no sucht re~ 
| striction upon foreign trade as you have 
described, but that the suspension of cash 
payments at the Bank had continued in 
force, do you coweeive that the increased 
circulation of paper to which you have 
adverted in your former answer, would 
have had the effect of raising the price of 
all commodities, and among others of bul. 
lier, and also of lowering the course of 
exchange ?——Vhe question extends much 
beyond what I conceive that stated be- 
fore; I think that you cannot precisely 
define what is the cause or causes, but 
that I stated the two 1 have mentioned as 


ore or the other would produce any given 
effect: 

From what circumstances do you infer 
there exists a scarcity of bullion }—-From 
every information that 1 have ever re- 
ceived, or the opinion of any one person 
with whom I have conversed on'the sub- 
ject. 

In what way do you conceive that the 
increased circulation of paper conduces te 
the. scarcity of bullion ?—The one is is 
sued and substituted im the room‘of the 
other, which is withdrawn, and which 
cannot be commanded by the holders of 
paper. - 

ould not the removal of the restric- 
tions upon trade diminish the price of bul- 
lion ?—.The removal of the restrictions 
upon trade would produce ar exportation 
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of merchandize, and facilitate the means 
of importing bullion. 

- Are you of opinion that any certain and 
adequate provision can be made against 
an occasional excess of paper circulation 
in any country, and especially in a com- 
mercial country, where that paper is not 
convertible into specie at the option of the 
holder ?—In this country, if I.:may judge 
from experience, I should. doubt it; but 
if the Bank conducts itself upon the same 
principles at present when they. do not 
pay specie, as they did when they were 
compelled to pay in specie, I should think 
that it might be safely left to the discre- 
tion of ha Dank, 

What do you mean by that experience 
in this country which leads you to doubt 
it?—I mean that in the year 1797, and 
some years previous to that, the issue of 
the Bank notes was not more than 11 mil- 
lions sterling; I have seen a printed 
paper, which has been laid before. the 
House, in which it is stated that the cir- 
culation at present of Bank notes exceeds 
21 millions ; I am decidedly of opinion 
that it is more than can circulate with 
safety to the general circulation of the 
country. 

Are you not aware that the issuing of 
notes under 5/1. has increased materially 
the whole amount of notes issued ; and do 
you not believe that the amount of small 
notes should be left out of the account in 
comparing the present amount of notes in 
circulation with that existing at the period 
you have alluded to?—The small notes 
are equally paper, and they add to the 
mass of Bank notes before in circulation ; 
they issue in the same manner in ex- 
change for public or private securities : 
Instead of being left out in a comparative 
view, I fear they rather tend to increase 
the difficulty more than their due propor- 
tion, because they cannot be withdrawn 
without an issue of specie to an equal 
amount, and therefore stand in the front 
of the battle. 

You have stated; that you conceive an 
excess of paper circulation may be guard- 
ed against in this country, if the Bank 
conducts itself under the restriction, upon 
the same principles which governed their 
issues when they were compelled to pay 
in cash; what do you conceive is the 
principle by which the Bank should now 
regulate its issues, as well as the best cri- 
terion by which to judge of any excess, 
and the best corrective of that evil ?—Be- 
fore the restriction, the experience of 
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abeve a century proves that the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Bank has been 


wise and correct; the public have been 


satisfied, the country has flourished, and I 
am persuaded that the Bank of England 
has proved a most important invaluable 
instrument in promoting its prosperity. 
This experience points out the-only prin- 
ciple on which the public can rely with 
confidence, namely, to return again to 
payments in specie whenever it shall be in 
the power of the Bank to do so. : 

Have not the improved methods of car- 
rying on dealings in money, contributed 
very much to render a smaller quantity 
of circulating medium sufficient for the 
commerce of the country, than when 
specie formed a cauhioubes part of it 2 
Ihave not sufficient practical knowledge 
to enable me to judge. The want of specie 
may produce .a reduction, unless increased 
by other means. There are likewise 
causes which I do not thoroughly under- 
stand, and which may render a smaller 
quantity of circulating medium sufficient ; 
but I doubt whether the last can prove an 
object worthy of attention. 

Supposing the excess of the circulation 
of paper to be in a degree such as to in- 
crease the price of commodities, would 
that increase of price produce any effect 
upon the foreign exchange, until it arrived 
to the degree so as to check the exporta- 
tion of merchandize ?—An excess of paper 
circulation will no doubt affect and raise 
the price of the whole of the productive 
labour and industry of the country. The 
proportion that is exported will partici- 
pate to the extent of its value; and as 
the necessary consequence of high prices 
is a reduction on the demand, it must. ope- 
rate decisively on the foreign exchanges, 
unless they are supported, or the fall 
counteracted, by an export of bullion. 
But until the demand or exportation is 
checked, an increase of price will produce 
a beneficial effect on the foreign ex- 
changes. 

Is it your opinion that the increased 
capital of the country, whether consisting 
of that which is commercial and trading, 
or whether consisting of that which is agri- 
cultural and belonging to. the public re- 
venue, does not require a proportionate 
increase of the circulation of paper or 
specie ?—If the public revenue or trade 
required 1,000/. to be remitted to London 
formerly, and that 2,000/. is required at 
present, there must be an addition of 
1,000/. in paper. Such country paper 
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however (always too abundant) arises 
from various sources and causes, and can- 
not be considered as a general medium of 
circulation. The only general circulating 
medium, as a general representative of 
bullion at home,- is Bank of England 
notes, and which will admit of correct re- 
gulation, because they issue from a single 
source. Bank notes (in the absence of 
specie) serve for pocket money, &c. in 
the capital, and for the invaluable purpose 
of melting down, finally, the whole pro- 
duce of commerce, trade, agriculture, and 
public revenue into one general mass ; 
for which purpose a comparative small 
sum will serve to liquidate a very large 
one, by repeating the operation several 
times in the course of a year. The whole 
of the public revenue is remitted to the 
Bank, where it liquidates itself; the re- 
mainder passes through a general exten- 
sive circulation, requiring aid for its final 
extinction, and for which purpose I con- 
ceive that eleven millions of Bank notes 
is far more than sufficient. The subjects, 
of Government paper and the discount of 
commercial bills, form separate questions. 

Do you conceive that the Bank of 
England will effectually guard against the 
possibility of any excess in the circula- 
tion of the country (as well their own as 
the paper of country banks) if they regu- 
late their issues by the demand for dis- 
counts of good bills founded on rea! mer- 
cantile transactions, as the occasions of 
the public may appear to require ?—It has 
been ascertained by long experience, that 
wherever paper has circulated under the 
power or influence of Government on the 
continent, that it has failed. ‘ihe paper 
of the Bank of England has stood firm for 
above a century, and flourishes at this 
moment with unabated confidence. The 
power reposed in the Bank is great ; their 
paper is the basis on which the best inte- 
rests of the country rests; it is the seed 
which serves to produce the whole of its 
commerce, finance, agricultural improve- 
ments, &c. &c. Such a power may re- 
main with safety, so long as the Bank is 
liable to discharge their notes in specie, 
because that circumstance constitutes a 
complete counteraction to any disposition 


’ (if. it should be entertained) to increase 
the circulation beyond “a reasonable and 


safe’ limit, and, under that circumstance, 
things (foreign exchanges, &c.) will find 
their proper level. ‘The question is too 
general in speaking of good bills fuunded 


on real mercantile « transactions, &c. ; 
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there are many instances of clerks not 


worth 100/. establishing themselves:as 


merchants, and receiving (since the re- 
striction) an accommodation from. the 
Bank, by. discounting what is called good 
bills to’ the amount (probably) of 5 or 
10,0001. 3 such a demand I am inclined 
to consider as created by the Bank, and 
net arising out of a regular course of 
trade, such as would exist if the restriction 
was removed. This circumstance is im- 
portant, if my opinion, that the circula+ 
tion of the country cannot be perfectly 
safe until the restriction is removed, is 
well founded. There is no information in 
what manner the Bank employed the pro- 
duce arising from eleven millions of notes, 
I must therefore suppose a case, and say 
four millions in bullion, four millions to 
Government, and tbree millions commer- 
cial bills. The circulation of Bank notes 
now amounts to 21 millions ; deduct from 
thence the bullion in its increased extent, 
to which it may be supposed to amount 
in consequence of the restriction, it will 
still leave a much larger sum to be em- 
ployed in public or. private securities. 
Public securities may create a temporary 
difficulty and embarrassment, which can 
easily be relieved by funding. But if any 
embarrassment shall be produced by an 
excess of private securities, a reduction 
during the alarm is impossible, and an in- 
cuease for a time. will become indispensa- 
ble, whilst the excess of both or either 


will contribute to prolong the period of . 


the restriction. I consider the opinion 
entertained by some persons, that the 
Bank ought to regulate their issues by the 
public demand, as dangerous in the ex- 
treme, because I know by experience, 
that the demand for speculation can only 
be limited by a want of means; and I 
think the Bank would not be disposed to 
extend their issues beyond three-fourth 
parts of its present amount, if the restric- 
tion was removed. It may prove danger- 
ous to impose any positive restraint on 
the Bank by law or_ otherwise, for cases 
may and will arise when an excess will 
be proper, and that it would be culpable 
to withhold it, But if the House shall be 
disposed to entertain an opinion, and will 
pronounce it distinctly, I think the Bank 
may be left with full power to act under 
their responsibility. 


Epwarp WakEFIELD, esq. called in, and 
examined. 


Have the goodness to state to the Com- 
(2 F) 
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mittee the observations which you have 
made respecting the circulation of Ireland, 
as well in paper asin gold and silver.— 
The general circulation of Ireland consists 
of, first, the issues of the bank of Ireland 
of three different descriptions, bank notes 
yable to: bearer on demand, bank post 
bills, and dollars promising payment of six 
shillings Irish, have been issued to the 
amount of 200,000. private bankers notes 
payable on demand to bearer, and private 
bankers post bills. The obligation of 
payment of all issues of private bankers 
is in bank of Ireland notes. I have ob- 
served, all private bankers as well in the 
country parts of Ireland as in Dublin, issue 
a vast number of post bills; ail their issues 
above three pounds are at seven days sight. 
Except the two new banks lately establish- 
ed at Belfast, and Mr. Brownlow’s bank 
at Lurgan, I know of no country banks 
the paper of which is payable in Dublin ; 
the consequence’ is, that they are circulat- 
ed only within a given district from the 
place where they are issued, and the cir- 
culating medium of that district is confined 
to the issue of that particular Bank. 
Within those two or three years, the issues 
of all the Bank are in pounds, not in gui- 
neas. Tunderstood, all through the South 
of Ireland, that persons employed by the 
merchants of Limerick, Cork, and Water- 
ford, to purchase butter of the farmers 
through the country on commission, who 
are commonly called butter factors, re- 
ceived a commission from the different 
bankers, for circulating their, paper. 

Is not that the case with the corn factors 
too ?—I believe itis. I observed at Ba- 
linasloe fair, which I have attended the 
last 2 years, that it has been attended by 
gentlemen from four Banks in the county 
of Galway, who have given their own 
notes for any bills drawn upon Dublin, at 
sixty-one days; and it appeared to“be a 
matter of competition amongst them, who 
‘could give out the greatest quantity of 

eir bank paper in exchange for those 
bills. There is an act of Parliament, ora 
regulation in some way, I believe, to pre- 
vent the paymasters of regiments from cir- 
tulating private paper, and they now re- 
ceive from Dublin national 40/. Bank notes 
which they break in the couftry, and pay 
their respective regiments with the private, 
paper of the district in which they are. 
The private bankers who issue notes in 
Dublin, charge only five per cent. dis- 
count upon their bills, the legal interest 
of the country being 6 per cent. ; the Na- 


tional Bank by charter are confined not tu 
pay more than 5 per cent. and that is the. 
rate they charge. An opinion generally 


have only been able to collect a few in- 
stances ; Mr. Morley Saunders, who pos- 
sesses an estate in the Queen’s county, 
which was lately out of lease, let it to the 
immediate tenants, taking from them a 
fine of one thousand guineas, which was 
paid by the tenantsto him in tarnished 
gold ; his rents have since been regularly 
paid with Bank notes. In the North I ob- 
served two prices asked for every thing, a 
paper price and a metallic price. I had 
occasion to examine there the accounts of 
two agents of property belonging to gen- 
tlemen who were absentees from Ireland, 
who had stated to their principals, and 
afterwards to me, that they received no- 
thing but guineas for their rent; I how- 
ever discovered that they supplied a shop- 
keeper in their neighbourhood with a small 
number of guineas on the day they were 
to receive the half-year’s rent, and that 
when a tenant came with Bank notes in 
his hand, excusing himself from the -pay- 
ment of guineas, saying that he had not 
been able to procure them, they sent him 
to this shopkeeper whom they had sup- 
plied with the guineas, ordering the tenant 
to buy guineas of that shopkeeper, which 
were travelling backwards and forwards 
from the agentto the shopkeeper the whole 
day ; and thus a very small number of 
guineas paid a large rent; in fact, the 
agent through the shopkeeper receiving a 
discount upon the Bank notes which at the 
end of the day he found in hisdesk. I saw 
an instance inthe county of Clare, of gold 
being brought out upon the arrival of a 
smuggling vessel, the master of which 
would not sell his goods for any thing but 
gold, and which was paid for in 24 hours 
in gold, 

What was the difference between the 
metallic and paper price of commodities ? 


—Seven pence in a guinea. Iam speak- 


ing of last November. 

Do you-mean to say, that in all the shops 
in Belfast and other towns in the North of 
Ireland they have a paper and metallic 
price for the articles in which they deal ?}— 
I have observed it in all dealings which I 
‘have witnessed in the North of Ireland, 

} particularly in the linen market, and the 
purchase of horses. The next article of 
‘circulating medium are unstampt dollars, 
rT believe generally imported: from Livet- 





pool, and issued by individuals ; they, vary 


prevails, of guineas being hoarded; I[.. 
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in price according to the price of silver ; 
they passed from 4s. Gd. to 4s. 11d. while 
I was in Ireland. I understood the price 
to depend upon government buying them 
up for the army going abroad, or the de- 
mand from England when the East India 
company’s ships were sailing. The next 
object of circulating medium are Bank to- 
kens ; they consist of five-penny,’ ten- 
penny, and thirty-penny pieces ; six-ten- 
penny and one five-penny weigh a dollar ; 
or thirteen five.pennies, or two thirty- 
pennies and one five-penny; and the 
have been issued to the amount of 950,000/. 
British of the same alloy as dollars. I 
consider them in the nature of exchequer 
bills not bearing interest, as the same act 
of Parliament which authorised their issue, 
obliged the Exchequer to receive them in 
payment of revenuc ; they are current by 
act of Parliamentand not by proclamation. 
1 observed in the counties of Kerry, Clare, 
Cork and Limerick, a considerable circu- 
lation of what is there termed silver notes, 
which are in fact promissory notes, for 
payment of small sums; it is directly con- 
trary to law, they are issued without being 
written on stamps, and are generally done 
in some sort of way to evade the penalties 
attached to the persons who circulate them. 
Throughout Ireland, except in the city of 
Cork, English shillings are not current. 


**To the Chairman of the Bullion Committee. 
“ 41 Piccadilly, 5th April 1810.” 


« Sir ; Thinking that I can give to the 
Bullion Committee a more detailed and 
accurate account of the facts which have 
come to my knowledge, relating to the 
circulating medium of Ireland, in a letter, 
than it was possible for me to do in the 
conversation whichI had with the com- 
mittee last Wednesday, I take the liberty 
of addressing you upon the subject, leav- 
ing it to your judgment whether to sup- 
press or lay this letter before them. 

«The limited and inadequate circula- 
tion of Ireland is aided by various expe- 
dients ; and I will endeavour to give you 
alist of the items which compose the cir- 
culating medium of the sister island, 
and the means by which transfers are 
effected without the intervention of that 
medium. . 

« |,—ZJssues of the National Bank :— 
Which are partly paper and partly tokens. 
The paper consists of notes payable to 
bearer on demand, and amounts to 

3 and notes payable to order seven 
days after sight, which amount to 
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The tokens are Spanish dollars, 
stamped as tokens for six shillings Irish 
currency, and amount to 200,0001, 

« This last issue is partly a credit me- 
dium, for the dollar is worth only about 
4s, 3d or 48. 6d,; and the difference be- 
tween this intrinsic value and the sum of 
six shillings at which they are issued, is 
completely a credit given by the public, 
and rests on the same foundation as an 
issue of paper. 

“I have not been able to fill up the 
blanks with the amount of Bank of Ireland 
paper; but a return of that amount is-rea- 
dily procured, if the Committee think it 
requisite. The total of both blanks is, I 
believe, about three millions, 

“ 2.—Issues of private Bankers :—The 
banking houses in Dublin, except those of 
Messrs. Latouche and sir ‘Thomas Newco- 
men & Co. issue notes payable to bearer 
as well as the country banks. 

“The issues of private bankers are, 
notes payable in bank of Ireland notes, 
and not in specie. 

‘* Private bankers post bills are likewise 
made payable in bank of Ireland notes; 
and as ‘they require acceptance ten days 
before they are payable, they are kept in 
a forced circulation. 

“ The Lurgan, Londonderry, and two 
Belfast banks, make their notes payable 
in Dublin, as well as at their own house; 
but nearly all the other private bankers 
make their notes only payable at the 
place whence they are issued. 

« The notes of both the bank of Ireland 
and of private bankers, are now for one 
or more pounds; not for a guinea or 1d, 
2s. 9d. currency, as they were formerly. 

« All private bankers are in Ireland 
compelled, by the 29 Geo. 2. cap. 16. to 
take out a licence, and prohibited from 
trading; which has thrown the banking 
trade into the hands of a wealthier class of 
persons than it would otherwise have 
have been in. The prohibition against 
bankers trading, has deprived them of 
some of their means of forcing paper into 
circulation; but this obstacle has been 
more than overcome by the increased ac- 
tivity and use of those left. 

« Private bankers have, for a long time, 
regularly collected the specie in circula- 
tion, but on no occasion voluntarily issue 
it; which has caused guineas to disappear 
from three provinces, and heightens the 
premium on them., The recent establish- 
ment of two banks at Belfast threatens the 
same consequences in the North. 
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« Ttis common for private bankers to 
pay 2 commission to butter factors, corn- 
buyers, and other dealers, on the amount 


_ of the paper they can issue. Though the 


paymasters of regiments are prohibited 
trom this practice, and are supplied with 
bank of Ireland notes, yet these notes are 
exchanged for smaller ones by the coun- 
try banker, and are thus withdrawn from 


-circulation and replaced by private paper. 


_“ At Ballenasloe Fair all payments are 
made in bills on Dublin at sixty-one days 
date; and although the business done 
there is immense, the Galway bankers at- 
tend, and are ready to exchange these 
bills at par for their own notes. 

« The bank of Ireland is restrained by 
their charter from taking a larger dis- 
count than five per-cent.; and those Dub- 
lin bankers who issue paper, discount at 
that-rate in their own notes; but the two 
banking houses which do not issue paper, 
charge the legal rate of discount, which 
is-six per-cent. 

“Under this head of issues of private 
banks, I wish to add, that there is in Ireland 
a circulation of forged notes, of which no 
one here can form an idea, and the amount 
of which it is impossible to guess, although 
it is known to be enormous; indeed so 
large as to deserve a place in evefy cal- 
culation of the amount of the circulating 
medium of the sister island. 

“In the city and neighbourhood of 
Dublin, bank of Ireland, and Dublin pri- 
vate bankers paper, constitutes the cireu- 
lating medium. 

« Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, 
Youghall, Clonmell, Fermoy, Cork, Mal- 
low, Limerick, Ennis, Galway, and Twain, 
have private bankers, whose paper is the 
prevailing, and in most instances the en- 
tire circulating medium of their respective 
neighbourhoods. Each of these private 
banks, have by them some quantity of 
bank of Ireland paper, which, however, 
they never issue when they ean avoid do- 
ing so. ‘They all draw bills upon Dublin 
at thirty-one days, which is a premium of 
one half per-cent. ; and one cause of their 
only paying their notes at their own 
banks, is to secure this profit. 

* 3.—Promissory Notes, called Silver 
Notes—Are in circulation in the counties 
of Kerry, Limerick, Clare, and Cork, in 
direct violation of the law, which prohi- 
bits the issue of notes for small sums. 
Bat great art is used to evade the penalties 
to which the issuers of such notes are 


* liable. They are drawn as if they were 





the weigh-bills of corn buyers, as I, O. U., 
or bearing a date previous to the Act. 
The amount of this species of paper is in- 
considerable. 

- @4,--Bills of Exchange—Greatly aid 
transfers, and supply the place of circu- 
lating medium ; especially those drawn 
on Dublin, which pass from hand to hand. 
till they fall due. ‘ 

« 5,.—Tally Payments :—There is a con- 
siderable transfer of property and pay- 
ment for labour, in various parts of Ire- 
land, by tally between jandlords and their 
tenants, the work of the latter being set 
against the rent and property of the former. 

‘« 6.— Guineas :—It is a general opinion 
that guineas are hoarded, and there are 
some facts, with which 1 am acquainted, 
that seem to support it. 

«“ Mr. Morley Sanders having let -an 
estate in the Queen’s County, for a fine of 
1,000 guineas and an annual rent, was paid 
the fine in tarnished gold ; but the rent, 
which arises annually from the produce of 
the soil, has invariably been paid him in 


- paper. 


« in October last, a smuggling vessel at 
Miltown Maiby, in the county of Clare, 
bad her whole cargo, amounting in value 
to some hundred pounds, paid for in gui- 
neas in the course of 24 hours. 

« A girl was tried at Trim summer.:as- 
sizes 1808, for robbing her father of 800 
guineas, which he had hoarded. - 

“I have been assured by several, that 
they always lay by every guinea they 
receive, looking upon them as a rarity ; 
and I am sure that in consequence many 
affix an ideal value to coin. One person 
told me he had. borrowed bank notes at 
an interest of 12 per cent. with whieh to 
pay his rent, though he had gold by him, 
which he would not part with. 

“ In that part of Ireland in which gui- 
neas still circulate, two prices are put on 
every article offered for sale; and it is 
common to buy at the coin price and pay 
in paper, when the buyer pays in addition 
what is called the discount, which how- 
ever is the premium of guineas. . : 

« The quantity of gold in the Northo 
Ireland has been much over-rated. I have 
known the agents of absentee proprietors 
supply a shopkeeper with a few guineas, 
to sell to the tenants at a premium on the 


day that their rents are payable, which, 


on the rents being paid, were again given 
to the shopkeeper to resell; and_ this 
operation, to the profit of the agent and 
the shopkeeper and to the delusion of the 
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public, has been repeated with the same 
guineas several times in one day. 

“I have not heard of this trick any 
where but in the North, where it is sup- 
posed guineas circulate, and the agents 
pretend that their employers insist on be- 
ing paid their rents in gold. 

“« The effect is extremely oppressive to 
the tenants, and injurious to the land- 
lords.” 

“7.—Spanish Doliars— Are imported 
by individuals from Liverpool chiefly, and 
circulate without a stamp at an uncertain 
value, according to their weight and the 
market price of silver. 

“ §.——Bank Tokens—Are issued by the 
Treasury to the Bank of Ireland, who 
issue them to the public; they are of 
silver, and are for 5d., 10d., and 30d. 
The act which makes it an offence to 
coin them, directs them to be received 
at the Exchequer, and thus secures their 
value to the public. They were stampt 
Bank Tokens, because the bank had pre- 
viously issued dollars so stamped, and it 
was therefore deemed 2 less innovation; 
They were issued for the above sums, 
both as forming change for the stampt 
dollar, and to confine their circulation to 
Ireland. These tokens are a sort of silver 
exchequer bills for small sums payable 
without interest, and their amount is 
955,000/. British; they are not current 
by the king’s proclamation like Mint 
coin. 

«¢ 9,-—-Copper Coin—Consists of pence 
and half pence. There was a new coinage 
of 600 tons since the year 1804. Thirteen 
of these pence represent a British shilling. 

‘© 10.—English Mint Siloer—is seldom 
seen, and not current, except in Cork and 
its neighbourhood; which I apprehend 
arises from the frequent communication 
with English shipping. 

“11.—In the King’s County, lord 
Charleville has issued a piece of copper 
about the size and weight of a penny 
piece, promising the payment of 13d. 
every Tuesday in Tullamore; which is 
the currency of small payments in that 
neighbourhood. 

“ It would be interesting to know the 
amount of guineas which have passed be- 


tween this country and Ireland, from 


1804 to thistime: the amount from 1797 
to 1804 was given by Mr. Burrowes to the 
Irish Exchange Committee in 1304. 

“ The colliers, who used to make ail 
their payments in gold, now pay for their 
coals in bills of exchange. 





“In the foregoing letter, I have con- 


} fined myself to facts, as-1 wish to. avoid 


misleading the Committee by conjectures; 
and do not feel I can aid their researches 
by adding any theory of my own to the 
facts I have stated for their consideration. 
I have, &c. Epwanp WakeFI&LD.”” 


April 5, 1810. 
Davies Gippy, esq. in the Chair. 


Wix1aM Irvine, esq. Inspector General 
of Exports and Imports, called in, and 
examined. 


Have you any reason to suppose that 
the official value of imports from the East 
Indies and China, in the year ending 5th 
of January 1810, which is left in blank in 
the annual account rendered this year to 
parliament, will very materially differ 
as to its amount from what it was in 
former years?—There is a considerable 
increase in cotton from the East Indies, 
but it is probable that the aggregate 
amount may be nearly similar to the 
former years. 

Piease to state in what manner the 
value both of imports and exports is com- 
puted.—The value of both exports and 
imports is calculated upon an official va- 
luation established a century ago, which 
better serves the purpose of a comparison 
of the trade of one year with another, 
than that of shewing the true balance as 
affecting the courses of exchange with 
foreign countries. 

What do you conceive to be the proba- 
ble difference between the official value 
of goods as stated by you, and the present 
actual value?—It would be difficult to 
give an immediate answer; probably an 


advance of from 45 to 50 per cent. may be ». 
added to the official value of British goods 


exported, and very considerably more 
to the value of foreign goods imported. 

Are West India articles less under- 
rated than other articles ?—In the official 
books they are. 

How much less?—I consider them as 
rated nearer to the actual value than any 
other branch of the imports. 

Do you mean that 45 or 50 per cent. is 
the average amount of the undervaluation 
of all exports, including West Indian ar- 
ticles ?—I confine my estimate of from 45 
to 50 per cent. to British produce and 
manufactures exported only. 

Do you include West Indian articles in 
the articles imported ?—Yes, certainly. 
Do you consider the undervaluation of 
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imported articles to be much more than 
50 per cent. taking West Indian articles 
mto the estimate >—I do; the undervalua- 
tion would be still greater, if it were not 
for those articles on which the official 
value approaches nearer to the real value. 

How near to the real value do West In- 
dian articles imported approach ?—lIn 
some instances they exceed the present 
prices, in others they are rather less; 
upon the whole they may be estimated 
at not more than fifteen to twenty per- 
cent. over the official value. 

Is gold or silver imported or exported 
included in your annual Account? — 

Bullion or coin are not included either 
in the account of goods imported or ex- 
ported, because there is no obligation on 
the part of the importers to state the 
quantities imported ; -we therefore do not 
include the quantity exported in the com- 
mercial accounts of goods exported. 

Are there any other articles which 
can be exported or imported without 
being stated to the custom-house ?— None, 
with the exception of government stores, 
which do not require an entry, not being 
subject to duty. 

Are not stores sent on government ac- 
count by persons contracting to send 
them, entered’ among the exports ?— 
Where they are charged with duty they 
are, but not otherwise. 

Are they not generally charged with 
duty ?—I believe a very small proportion 
of them are charged with duty, the duty 
being only charged on such as are sent 
on account of individual officers. 

Are the stores taken on board mer- 
chantmen and men of war sailing from 
this country, included in your account of 
exports ?—-Stores for the use of the crew 
are not required to pass an entry, con- 
sequently the searchers account of ex- 
ports delivered over to the inspector ge- 


netal cannot include any articles con-- 


tained in the victualling bill for the ship’s 
use. 

Are all captured vessels included among 
your imports, as well ship as cargo ?— 
All prize ships and cargoes are included, 
except they are applied to the use of go- 
vernment. is 

When was the oficial value of goods ex- 
ported and imported made ?—In the year 
1696, when the office of inspector ge- 
neral of: exports and imports was esta- 
blished, since when there has been no 
alteration. 

You have stated, that probably consi- 





derably more than from forty-five to fifty 
per cent. should be added to the official 
value of goods imported, in order to give 
the actual value, but that it is difficult to 
say how much; could you furnish any 
tolerdble estimate of the amount of the. 
addition to be made in the course of a few 
days ?—It would be difficult to furnish a 
tolerably acccurate account, inasmuch.as 
the actual value upon many great articles 
is not easily to be supplied, there being 
a great variety in the qualities of many of 
those articles, and the proportion of the 
several qualities not being known at the 
custom-house ;_ the accounts which I de- 
liver in contain anumber of general heads, 
and the articles under each head are very 
various in their value, 

In the account delivered in by you up 


‘to the 5th of January 1810, you state, 


that the official value of exports of British 
produce and manufactures amount in offi- 
cial value to 35,107,4391. and that the 
real value amounts to 50,247,7611;; how 
do you estimate that real value from the 
official value ?—I estimate the real value 
of goods subject to duties ad valorem, by 
the declarations of the exporters on oath. 

Have you any means of ascertaining 
the real value of foreign merchandize im- 
ported ?—I have no official means of as- 
certaining it, or any other means that 
could be satisfactory to the Committee. 

Has your estimate of the difference 
between the official value and the actual 
value of exports being from forty five to 
fifiy per cent. been founded upon your 
actual observation of the difference be- 
tween the official value and the actual 
value taken from the declaration of the 
exporters in the course of several years, 
or only in the last year ?—The prices of 
the goods. have fluctuated in different 
years, but the difference between the offi- 
cial value and the actual value of British 
produce and manufactures exported in 
the year 1809, appears to have been from 
45 to 50 per cent. 


Vincent Sruckky, esq. called in, and 
examined, 


In what branch of trade are you con- 
cerned ?—I am concerned in three coun- 
try banks, viz. Bristol, Bridgewater, and 
Langport, all in the county of Somerset. 

Do all those banks issue notes ?>-—Yes. 

State to the Committee the nature of 
their circulation.—Their circulation of 
course is chiefly confined to the neigh- 
bourhood from whenee they are issued ; 
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but we conceive they have a more exten- 
sive circulation than many other banks, 
because every note, of whatever value, is 
made payable in London as well as at the 
place from whence it is issued. 

Has the amount of the circulation of 
those banks much increased in late 
years?-—-We have only opened the Bris- 
tol Bank about three years from that pe- 
riod, till within these six months, the cir- 
culation has been increasing; now it is 
almost stationary. - The Langport bank 
has been opened nearly forty years, the 
circulation of that has considerably in- 
creased within these last seven years. 
The Bridgewater bank has been opened 
about seven years, and the circulation of 
that continued increasing for the first six 
years. 


It therefore appears that the circulation } 


of those banks has considerably increased 
of late years; has it been within your own 
observation that other banks in the 
the same district have increased in their 
circulation in the same proportion ?—We 
know but little of the increase of circula- 
tion of other banks, and we conceive ours 
ina considerable degree to have arisen 
from an increased credit and the libera- 


_ lity with which we have treated our cus- 


tomers. 

Do you think that the increased circu- 
lation of your notes has tended to diminish 
the circulation of other paper in their vici- 
nity, or do you not think that other banks 
have also added to the amount of theirs? 
—It is very probable that other banks 
have added to the amount of their circu- 
lation; but we-conceive ours to have 
arisen, and to continue, for the reasons I 
have before stated. 

Have you the means of knowing 
whether there has been any material in- 
crease in the number of banks in the west 
of England, and the amount of the circu- 
lation of the paper of country banks in 
that district during these few years last 
past ?—There is no doubt but a very con- 
siderable increase has taken place in the 
number of banks, I cannot speak so pos- 
tively as to their circulation; but al- 
though many banks have been opened in 
our immediate neighbourhood, we have 
not found our own circulation decreased. 

Is it the practice of the banks in your 
district to issue notes upon real security 
upon mortgage ?—~We are not fond of 
lending upon mortgage, and seldom do it; 
we generally issue our notes by discount- 
ing good bills, or by lending cash for a 
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short period to agricultarists: upon: their 
own security, or the best that under all 
circumstances we might think proper. 

Do country banks find it necesssary to 
keep a deposit of Bank of England notes 
in proportion to the issues of their own 
paper, and to the probable demands 
which may be made upon them for the 
payment of that paper ?—We have hither- 
to kept but a small quantity of Bank of 
England notes, but.a large proportion of 
guineas. i 

Have you lately found any material in- 
creased demand for guineas ?—At Bristol 
we have found an increased demand, but 
very little increased at Bridgewater or 
Langport. : ; 

Do guineas to any great extent circu- 
culate in the west of England ?—TI should 
imagine not to any considerable extent. 

Do you know whether Bank of England 
notes circulated in the country have in- 
creased or diminished since J797?—I 
have no means of ascertaining that fact; 
but the circulation of Bank of England 
notes is very small, the people in the 
country generally preferring the notes of 
country bankers, whom they conceive to 
be men of responsibility in the country. 

Is it not your interest asa banker, to 
check the circulation of Bank of England 
notes, and with that view do you not re 
mit to London such Bank of England 
notes as you may receive beyond the 
amount which you may think it prudent 
to keep as a deposit in your coffers ?— 
Unquestionably. 

You have stated, that you have a con- 
siderable deposit of guineas; would you 
give guineas in exchange for your own - 
notes to any stranger who might require 
them?—We should not give them guineas 
for the whole of the notes, but we cer- 
tainly should give them some, and at this 
present time. 

Do you at present receive in the cur- 
rency of your trade many payments in 
guineas ?—At Bristol very few, at Bridge- 
water and Langport we frequently re- 
ceive them. 

What is the principle by which you re- 
gulate the issue of your notes?—=We al- 
ways keep assets enough in London, con- 
sisting of stock, exchequer bills and other 
convertible property, sufficient to pay the 
whole of our notes in circulation. 

Supposing that the amount. of the notes 
of the Bank of England were to be mate- 
rially diminished, is it your opinion that 
the notes of country banks would take 
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their place ?—As a matter of opinion, I 
should imagine that in those parts of 
England where Bank of England notes 
circulate, if they were to be withdrawn 
their places would be immediately filled 
up by the notes of country banks; and I 
would illustrate this opinion by the exam- 
ple of the county of Lancaster, where the 
notes of the Bank of England are the chief 
circulation for small payments. 

Has it beena subject upon which you 
have formed any opinion, how the circu- 
lation of paper generally throughout the 
kingdom has affected the nominal price 
of commodities?—I have always paid 
some attention to the subject, and lately 
particular attention, and it does appear to 
me that the increase of paper circulation 
has tended to increase the price of com- 
. modities; but I think that increase to 
have arisen chiefly from the increase of 
the circulation of Bank of England paper. 

What different effects, in your view of 
the case, arise from the papér of the Bank 
of England and country banks ?—I think 
the Bank of England have been the means 
of giving facilities to circulation, which 
not have been done by country banks to 
the extent it has been done by the Bank 
of England. 

Is it your opinion that a country bank 
regulates its issues in proportion to its 
deposits of Bank of England notes or spe- 
cie?—-We regulate ours by the assets we 
have in London (as I have before stated) 
to pay them, without much ‘reference to 
the quantity of Bank of England notes or 
specie which we have, although we al- 
ways keep a quantity of both of the latter 
in our coffers to pay occasional demands 
made in the country. 

Is it your opinion that country banks ge- 
nerally keep any great proportion of their 
funds, whether consisting of Bank of 
England notes or specie, in the country ¢ 
—I cannot speak positively as to the 
practice of others, I can only speak as to 
our own. 


April 9, 1810. 
Henry THornTon, esq. in the Chair. 


Jonn Henron Tritton, esq. a Partner in 
the Banking-House of Barclay & Co. 
called in and examined. 


Can you state the number of country 
banks in 1797, and at subsequent periods ? 
—-It appears from the evidence of Mr. 
Ellison, before the Committee of Secrecy 
in 1797, that there were then 230 ; in the 
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year 1898, I observe there were some- 
thing more than 600, and it seems by 
the list lately published that there are 
now 721. 

Can you state whether many of those 
are different branches of the same princi- 
pal bank?—TI am not able to distinguish, 
but I apprehend it in a degree to be the 
case. , 

Have you any means of judging of the 
amount of their circulation ?>—I can only 
conjecture, as I have not any means of 
judging of the amount of their circula- 
tion, but it is probably not an unreasonble 
supposition that it may amount to as much 
as twenty millions. 

On what do you found that conjecture? 
—Estimating the circulation of each at 
the average amount of about 30,900/. the 
total would be what I have stated; Iam 
aware, however, that there are several 
country banks which issue no notes, but 
many issue considerably more than that 
sum. 

Do you include Scotland in your esti- 
mate ?—Yes, I do. 

Can you guess what proportion of their 
paper may consist in one and two pound 
notes ?==I am not able to form an opinion 
on that subject. 

Or under five pounds ?>—I am not able 
to form an opinion as to the proportion. 

Do they not issue an increasing quan- 
tity of optional notes, that is, of notes pay- 
able either in London or in the country ? 
—I have no doubt they do. 

Do you conceive that the quantity of 
Bank of England notes circulating in the 
country has been diminished, through the 
increase of country ban!: paper ?—TI con- 
cieve it has. 

Do you think the stock of Bank of Eng- 
land notes, kept by country bankers, is 
somewhat diminished ?—I have not the 
knowledge of it. 
was so, but it is only conjecture. 

Can you state whether the new country 
banks are as respectable a class of people as 
the old ones ?—I should consider that se- 
veral of those which have lately been es- 
tablished consist of respectable persons. 

Have there been many failures among 
them ?—I do not think there have been 
many, there have been some. 

Do you conceive that the quantity of 
bank of England. notes held by London 
bankers, in order to effect their payments, 
has increased in the same degree with the 


amount: of their payments during the last’ 


few years ?—I¢ would appear to me pro- 
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bable, that the quantity of bank notes 
held by the bankers was greater than for- 
merly, but that it was less in proportion to 
the quantity of business done. ' 

Do you conceive that the number of 
traders in London who employ bankers, 
has much increased ?—I should think that 
it was increased, and that rather consider- 
ably. 

Do you mean that there are fewer pri- 
vate individuals, both traders and others, 
who keep any quantity of Bank of Eng- 
land notes at home ?—I presume there 
are fewer who keep considerable sunis at 
home. 

Do you apprehend then that the quan- 
tity of Bank of England notes employed 
in the metropolis by other persons than 
bankers is much reduced? —TI should 
think that the quantity is not less, be- 
cause of the greater diffusion of wealth 
generally, and the diminished circulation 
of specie. 

Have there many country banks been 
lately established in the neighbourhood of 
London, where Bank of England notes an- 
tecedently circulated ?—I consider that 
to be the case; that there are additional 
banks established in the vicinity of Lon- 
don isa fact, and I imagine that Bank of 
England notes have heretofore circulated 
there, but that those of the banks ‘so 
established are now substituted for them. 

Are not guineas much more seldom 
received in payment lately than they have 
been heretofore ?—Certainly. 

Are there not several country banks 
which keep accounts at your house ?— 
Yes, there are. 

Are their transactions in general much 
increased within these few years ?—I 
think they are considerably. 

Are the notes they issue, which come 
under your observation, particularly opti- 
onal notes, of much greater amount than 
a few years ago >—Yes, they are.. 

Is it not the practice of the country 
banks to remit you bills and to draw 
against them ?—Yes, it is. : 

Are not such bills many of them bills 
which have been sent from other parts to 
discount ?—Many bills which are remitted 


to us are such as I believe have been‘ 


sent to them from other parts for that 
purpose. 

Are any such bills drawn in London 
upon another house in London ?—I have 
no doubt of it. 

‘ Are you of opinion that the issues of 
country notes render the facility of obtain- 
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ing currency so easy, as to induce persons 
to borrow them for the purposes of vari- 
ous speculations ?—I am not prepared to 
give an answer to that question, but per- 
sons with whom I am connected endea- 
vour to take such paper only as is founded 
on real mercantile transactions. 

If those issues of notes were less, are 


you of opinion that it would tend to lower 


the price of commodities ?—I think such 
effect is to be expected. 

Could the country banks issue as much 
paper as they now do, if they were liable 
to be called upon to pay. in gold as before 
the restriction ?—I think they certainly 
could not. ‘ 

Will you state the grounds on which 
you think they could not ?—I think there 
would not be a possibility of obtaining 
gold to answer the demands to which they 
would be subject. 

Supposing the Bank to be open, would 
they not obtain gold from the Bank in 
whatever degree they had occasion for it? 
—Certainly they would. 

Would they have any greater difficulty 
in obtaining gold than they now have of 
obtaining Bank of England notes, suppos- 
ing a run to be made upon them?—lI ap- 
prehend there would be no other than the 
increased difficulty of carriage, and the 
expence attending it. 

Would they not be more liable to a run, 
inasmuch as persons holding their notes, 
in case of an alarm, would be more eager 
to exchange those notes for gold than 
they now are to exchange them for notes 
of the Bank of England?—I have no 
doubt that effect would take place. 

Supposing no alarm to take place, do 
you not conceive that any excess in the 
quantity of country bank notes which 
may be pushed into circulation, is now 
removed by an application of the holders 
to exchange those notes for Bank of Eng- 
land notes or bills on London, in the same 
manner as a similar excess would be pre- 
vented by a demand for guineas or for 


bills on London, in the event of there be- - 


ing rio suspension of cash payments ?—I 
incline to think that is not so restrained, I 
conceive that there is country bank paper 


in circulation to a larger amount then” 


there would be if payments were made in 
gold ; I mean, for example, that if twenty 
million of country bank paper is now 
issued, and that gold went into circula- 
tion, a less sum in gold and in notes than 
the amount of the whole paper now in use 
would be found sufficient. 
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What inducement has the holder of a 
country bank note to exchange that coun- 
try bank note in his possession for a Bank 
of England note ?—I conceive that he has 
no inducement except want of confidence 
in the country bank, unless he may have 
occasion to make a payment at a distance 
where the notes of the bank in question 
are not negotiable. 

The Bank restriction now existing, if 
the notes of the Bank of England were 
reduced one half in amount, how would 
it affect the country banks ?—I do not 
feel prepared fully to answer that, but it 
is to be inferred, I believe, that they 
would feel a necessity to abridge their 
issues, 

Do you know if the Bank of England 
notes have increased or diminished in the 
country considerably since the restriction ? 
—I do not know that sufficiently well to 


answer the question; but I conceive that 


inasmuch as the same regard is not paid 
to the effect which an increased quantity 
may have on the public welfare, in. the 
issues of private paper, it is so far at least 
susceptible of. more inconvenience than is 
likely to result from ‘those of the Bank of 
England, particularly as in all cases the 
same regard may not be had to the faci- 
lity of converting into money the securi- 
ties on which it has been issued. ; 
- What different effects, in your view of 
the case, arise. from the paper of the Bank 
of England and the country banks ?—I do 
not feel competent to give an immediate 
answer to so extensive a question, 

Supposing that the amount of the notes 
of the Bank of England was to, be mate- 
rially diminished, is, it your opinion that 
the notes of the country banks would take 
their place ?—lI presume not. , 

Supposing the issues of the Bank o 
England to be diminished one. half, what 
effect would that produce upon the gene- 
ral confidence and credit of the country ? 
—It would be very. injurious; and it 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, 
to conduct the affairs of the metropolis, if 
the large notes were to be diminished in 
that proportion. 

Would that effect take place, supposing 
the diminished quantity of Bank notes 
were supplied by a corresponding quan- 
tity of gold?—-I do suppose in a very 
considerable degree it would, because the 
large payments in business have not here- 
tofore been made in gold. ; 

Supposing the circulation of the coun- 


‘try, whether ‘consisting of paper or of 





gold, to be very materially diminished, in 
a greater proportion even than has been 
stated in the former question, would not 
individuals concerned in trade find out 
some other method of carrying on their 
interchange, so as to. remedy’ the incon- 
venience that would result from such a 
diminution of circulation ?—It is a ques- 
tion which I have not contemplated. 


Jeremian Harman, Esq. Director of the 


Bank of England, and General Mer-. 


chant, called in, and examined. 


Piease to state what you conceive to be 


the principle by which the Bank of Eng- 
land regulates the extent of. its issues; 
do you conceive it to be their practice, 
for example, to discount bills to the ex- 
tent to which they are required, supposing 
the bills to be good, and to appear to be 
for real transactions, and the party apply- 
ing to make application for no more than 
a reasonable amount, or do you take at 
all into consideration the state of the ex- 


changes, and in any degree diminish the 


total amount of discounts afforded, and 
consequently also the paper issues when 
the exchanges are particularly unfavoura- 
ble ?—One of the first objects we have in 
view is the solidity of the paper brought 
in, and although we have no precise 
limit, we constantly keep in view the ag- 
gregate amount, as well as the amount of 
every individual account. With. regard 
to the other part of the question, though 
the state of the exchanges is constantly 
watched, the amount of -our discounts is 
not regulated with any reference to that 
circumstance. 

In saying that you have an eye to the 
total amount of the discounts, do you.not 
mean that you have an eye to. the total 
amount of the paper in circulation ?—Cer- 
tainly, the paper in circulation under the 
different heads. 

Do you not mean then that you endea- 
vour to keep the total amount of paper at 
nearly its accustomed standard, allowing 
for particular variations at the periods of 
the dividends ?—The calls for paper ne- 
cessarily vary periodically. 

Do you conceive that the diminution of 
the paper of the Bank would, either im- 
mediately or remotely, tend to an im- 
provement of the exchange ?—~None what- 
ever. % 

Was it not the practice of the Bank, an- 


tecedently to the restrietion of the cash . 


payments, to lessen in some degree the 
amount of its issues, when a material de- 
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mand for guineas was made upon it ?—It 
has been occasionally, and at one period 
in particular, according to my view of the 
subject, it accelerated very much the mis- 
chief which ensued. 

Was not the case in which that mischief 
resulted, the case of a run made upon the 
Bank for guineas, in consequence of an 
alarm in the country, the exchanges not 
being then unfavourable ?—Certainly, at 
the time to which I allude there was a very 
great alarm in the country, and the ex- 
changes were above par. 

Do you do not mean then that the di- 
minution of discounts increased that 
alarm ?—The diminution of discounts, and 
consequently of Bank notes, increased 
that alarm, and I think consequently in- 
creased the run. 

Supposing a demand to be made upon 
the Bank for guineas in consequence of 
the high price of bullion and an unfavour- 
able exchange, there being nevertheless 
no alarm in the country, do you conceive 
that a limitation of the Bank paper would 
in like manner increase the drain ?—I 
think, in as much as it would occasion dis- 
tress in the public, it would probably have 
that effect. 

Supposing the Bank to be now paying 
in cash, and the exchanges as well as the 
price of bullion to be as they now are, 
and consequently a drain upon the Bank 
for guineas to take place, would it be your 
opinion that the Bank ought to dimmish 
its paper or not ?—I am decidedly of opi- 
nion that it would and ought to make the 
Bank very cautious. 

Do you not mean by caution, that it 
ought in some degree to restrain. its 
paper, and that such restriction of the 
paper might tend to lessen the drain ?— 
That must depend very much upon cir- 
cumstances. 

Supposing the Parliament to enact that 
the Bank of England should again pay in 
gold at a distant period, say one, two, or 
three years, would it be your opinion that 
the Bank ought to resort to the measure 
of restraining its issues, as a means of pre- 
paring itself to meet that event, supposing 
the exchanges and the price of bullion to 
continue as they now are ?—I conceive 
that they must necessarily, if the ex- 
changes were to continue as they now are, 
which, however,°I deem barely within 
possibility. 

Do you not conceive that an augmen- 
tation of the quantity of Bank of England 
notes tends to increase the price of com- 





modities, and a diminution of their quan- 
tity to reduce it?—An augmentation of 
the paper currency generally perhaps 
may, but, as far as I have been able to 
consider the subject, not so greatly as is 
generally supposed ; I see very fewsymp- 
toms of it. 

Do you not apprehend that there is a 
disposition.in persons keeping accounts at 
the Bank, to apply for a larger extent of 
discount than it is on the oh expedient 
for the Bank to grant ?—Very many do, 
and we treat them accordingly. 

Do you not think that the sum total ap- 
plied for, even though the accommodation 
afforded should be on the security of good 
bills to safe persons, might be such as to 
produce some excess in the quantity of 
the Bank issues if fully complied with? 
—I think if we discount only for solid 
persons, and such paper as is for real bond 
Jide transactions, we cannot materially err. 

Supposing you were to afford your ac- 
commodation at four per cent. instead of 
‘five per cent. interest, the current interest 
being five per cent. would there not be 
danger of excess ?—Perhaps so. 

Does it not then follow, that, provided 
money is now worth something more than 
five per cent. and being in general diffi- 
cult to be procured at that rate, you may’ 
fall into some excess by granting itat five 
per cent. on the principle which you have 
stated ?—I think not, because we should 
discover the superabundance very soon. 

What should you consider the test of that 
superabundance ? — Money being more 
plentiful in the market. 

What do you consider to be the: causes 
of the unfavourable state of the exchanges 
with Europe and the high price of bullion 
during the last 12 or 15 months, upon the 
best view that you have been able to give 
to that subject ?—I must suppose that the 
balance of payments has been materially 
against this country, and I have moreover 
understood that very high prices have been 
paid for gold on the continent for particu- 
lar purposes. ' 

Do you merely infer this to be the case 
from the state of the exchanges, or do you 
happen to know the fact from any docu- 
ments ?—I know generally that our imports 
have been much larger than usual, and 
that we have had to pay large sums to 
foreign countries for the maintenance of 
our own troops, and for various other ser- 
vices. 

Supposing the exchange to continue 
long and greatly unfavourable, should you 
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not be disposed to refer this circumstance 
in some measure to an excess of paper 
currency, or should you assume that. the 
balance of trade had continued during 
that long period unfavourable?—I must 
very materially alter my opinions, before 
I can’ suppose that the exchanges will be 
influenced by any modifications of our 
paper currency. | 

Have you ever known the exchange to 
fall to 12 or 15 per cent. in any part of 
Europe, in which it was computed in coin 
containing a fixed quantity of gold or 
silver, or in paper or Bank money ex- 
changed at a fixed agio, either for such 
gold or silver coin, or for gold or silver 
bullion of a definite amount ?—I really 
cannot from recollection answer that ques- 
tion. 

In what degree do you conceive the 
exchange to have been lately against this 
country ?—When at the lowest it was full 
17 per cent. below par. 

What is it now ?—I think about 10 per 
cent. : 

Cauld the exchange have been so un- 
favourabie as it has been for the last 12 or 
15 months, supposing the Bank to have 
been paying in cash ‘—If there had been 
more gold in the country, that would of 
course in so far and no further have fes- 
sened the effect, by furnishing a means of 
remittance which would lessen the unfa- 
vourable balance. 

If the quantity of gold now locked up 
was brought into circulation, would it not 
in such degree have tended to have bene- 
fited the exchange ?—If it was remitted, it 
naturally. would have that effect. 


April 16, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 
Witiam Irvine, Esq. Inspector General 
of Exports and Imports, again called 
in, and examined. 


[ Mr. Irving delivered in “ An Account, 
shewing the Total Balance of Trade in fa- 
vour of or against Great Britain, in her 
Commerce with all Parts of the World, 
during the last Five Years.’’} 

In what manner have you calculated 
the actual value of imports into this coun- 
try, in the paper you have now delivered 
in ?—I consider the Account objectionable 
in some respects. The values are calcu- 
lated.at the prices in this market,of course 
the. imports include the mercantile profits 
and the freights inwards ; the exports are 
exclusive of the freights outwards, conse- 
quently the actual balance in favour of 





Great Britain will be much miore conside- 
rable than appears up6n the face of the 
Account. The correct principle would 
be to estimate the imports at the first cost 
of the goods in the foreign country, add- 
ing thereto, the freights in foreign vessels, 
and the exports according to the real 
value at the port of exportation, addi 

the freights in British vessels as so 4 
additional value on the, goods, to be paid 
for by the foreign consumers. I have no 
means of ascertaining those particulars. 

Can you state the difference between 
the official value of imports, as given in 
your other Account, and the actual value 
of imports as now given?=It is in the 
proportion of the sum of 59,851,352/. real 
value, to the amount of imports as stated 
in my annual account of official value. 

It appears, by the account now deli- 
vered in, that the average balance of trade 
in favour of Great Britain, during the last 
five years, has been something more than 
nine millions per annum; how do you ac- 
count for the existence of so-large a ba- 
lance of trade during so many successive 
years, and to what purposes do you con- 
sider this balance to have been applicable ? 
—I consider that either bullion has been 
imported towards defraying the balance, 
or that a debt has been created from fo- 
reign countries to this country, or partly 
both, to the amount of the balance, except 
so far as the balance may have been can- 
celled by means of the foreign expendi- 
ture of Government. The maintenance 
of British troops abroad, and loans to fo- 
reign powers, must, asI consider, dimi- 
nish the favourable balance. 

Have you any information of the 
amount of bullion that may have been im- 
ported into this country within the last 
five years?—-I have none; but I appre- 
hend an account might be procured of the 
receipts and issues of foreign coin and 
bullion at the Bank of England, which 
might afford the Committee a tolerably 
correct idea of the quantity retained in 
the country. 

In your opinion has there been more 
bullion exported or imported ?—I believe 
there has been an increase in the imports, 
but I cannot speak as to the amount re- 
tained in Great Britain. 

In the last six months of the last year 
1809, do you think there was an excess of 
imports or exports of bullion ?-I should 
be speaking without data, having no 
knowledge of the quantity imported. Some 
bullion has been imported from Spain 
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which has been since drawn for, and 
appears as an export from this coun- 
try to Spain, in the account of bullion ex- 
ported delivered in by me to the Com- 
mittee. 

. Can you state nearly the amount of 
bullion which has been so re-exported ? 
I have no official knowledge of the 
amount. 

You have intimated an opinion, that 
the state of trade in the last five years 
must have brought bullion into this coun- 
try; in what manner do you conceive 
that to have been effected ?—It has been 
in consequence of the great extension of 
our commercial intercourse with the fo- 
reign colonies on the continent of Ame- 
rica, direct as well as circuitously, 
through the medium of the British free 
ports in the West Indies. 

Must not the balance of trade between 
Treland and all foreign countries, be added 
to the balance of England, in order to 
afford a just view of the total amount of 
the fund, which is applicable to the pur- 
pose of supplying the means of discharg- 
ing the expences of government in the 
support of our foreign military and naval 
establishments ?—The favourable balance 
on the Irish trade with foreign countries, 
ought unquestionably to be added to the 
favourable balance of this count: ,”. 

Do you know what the balance is ?—I 
have no knowledge of the amount of the 
Irish favourable balance with foreign 
countries. 

In the account just delivered in, you 
have specified three articles, which are de- 
ducted from the value of the imports, 
namely, first the amount of fisheries, se- 
condly the surplus of imports from British 
colonies, and thirdly the surplus of im- 
ports from British India, amounting toge- 
ther to about eight or nine millions in 


each year; can you state the amount of 


each of those three several articles >—The 
average amount of each of these heads, is 
as follows, viz. 
Ist. Bisheries .......se00-++8 £21,253,000 
2d. Surplus of Imports from 
British Colonies and 





Plantations ....... Leeds 3,120,000 
3d. British India ......... 4,217,000 
£.8,590,000 


In calculating the real value of imports, 
have you estimated every article of which 
those imports are composed, according to 
the prices current of this country ?—Yes, 
I have on an average of several years. 
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Of how many articles did they con- 
sist >—-Perhaps Pisin 1,000 to 1,200. 

Supposing the-same article to be of 
various qualities, how did you estimate the 
average value of the whole article ?>—By 
consulting with some of the principal im- 
porters as to the probable relative quantity 
of each sort. . 

Are you confident that your calculation 
has been a pretty accurate one ?—I be- 
lieve it to be accurate. 

Has the account been carefully checked 
in the office ?>—The accuracy of the ac- 
count there’ can be no doubt of ‘so far as 
respects calculations, it being a document 
prepared and regularly proceeding from 
my office; but I cannot answer for the 
accuracy of the prices quoted in the price 
currents. 


April 18, 1810. 
Francis Horner, esq. in the Chair. 


Mr. Joun Humste, called in, and exa- 
mined. 


Is there not: an office called the Bullion 
Office, in the Bank >—There is. 

Are you the clerk in that office >—~Yes. 

What is the business of ‘that office >— 
The business of the office is divided into 
two branches, and is to be considered 
under two heads ; the first is for the pur- 
pose of weighing and ascertaining the 
value of the bullion in which the Bank is 
concerned; the other, in which indivi- 
duals only are concerned. 

-What do you mean by ascertaining the 
value?—-By weighing, calculating the 
fineness according to the Assayer’s reports, 
and casting up the value according to the 
prices. 

Where do you get the prices ?—From 
the brokers reports made to the office, 
either on account of the Bank ‘or of indi- 
duals, 

Does the broker give you a general 
price, or the price of every transaction ?— 
The price of every transaction. 

What form of accounts do you keep in 
the office?—Every transaction which is 
done for the Bank is daily reported to the 
cashiers, passes through the Bank books 
and into the Bank balances; the weight 
and fineness, price and value is entered in 
the Bank books; it is daily reported to 
the cashiers, and passes consequently into 
the Bank balances. I speak now merel 
of the transactions which are made for the 
Bank only ; the transactions between in- 
ker merchants’ are not entered in the 

ank books at all, but merely entered in 





waste or memorandum.pooks. 





‘ action passes as between the parties, who 
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Do you, for the Bank, keep an account 
of the bullion issued from the Bank, as 
well as that. received ?—Yes, the bullion 
certainly, both gold and silver, but not the 
current coin. 

Then would your accounts shew for any 
one year, the total value of bullion pur- 
chased by the Bank and issued by the 
Bank ?—Certainly, by the Bank only, but 
not by individuals. 

How came this office at the Bank to 
have any cognizance of bullion transac- 
tions between individuals ?—It has been 
so long established that I cannot answer 
that question with certainty ; it has been 
established upwards of 100 years. I un- 
derstand it to have been instituted merely 
for the purpose of accommodation and 
safety between merchant and merchant, 
as a place of deposit ; it used formerly to 
be called the Warehouse, it is only of late 
years that it has been called the Bullion 
Office. 

Do you keep any account of those 
transactions which pass between indivi- 


duals ?—-Only memorandums in a waste- |, 


book... The bullion is deposited generally 
by ship-masters, and lies in that office for 
the owners to whom it is consigned; we 
keep separate books for entering those de- 
posits, one of which we call the Packet 
Book, and the other the Man-of-war Book, 
and in those books we enter what may be 
called a manifest, of the deposit, the name 
of the ship-master and the consignee, 
the name of the vessel by which the im- 
portation has been made, the number of 
packages and what those packages are 
said to contain, for we receive them only 
as packages. When a sale takes place, 
that is transacted by the broker between 
the seller and buyer, he giving a contract 
to each; the parties come to the office, 
and in their presence the package is 
opened, the bullion weighed, we deliver 
the quantity sold to the buyer, and receive 
from him the price, which we deliver over 
to the seller: in a waste book we make 
a memorandum of what has thus passed. 
We keep only a waste book, and do not 
transfer these memorandums to any more 
regular-account, because the whole trans- 


keep their own accounts, we being merely 
an umpire between them. The whole of 
this is done by the Bank gratuitously. 
There ‘is no report made to the Bank, of 
these deposits or sales, 

What establishment of clerks is there in 





the Bullion office ?—A principal and de- T 


puty and an assistant. 


From your situation, do you know any 
thing of those sales which are made for. 


-exportation?—With respect’ to bar gold 


we do know, because the Certificate of an 
oath before the court of aldermen accom- 
panies the bars from our office as a permit. 

Is there more than one broker ?—Only 
one house, there are several partners in 
the firm, the house of Mocatta and Gold- 
smid. r f 

Have they, in your opinion, any power 
of controul over the prices?—None in 
the world, | believe. i 

Then the. price is fixed entirely be- 
tween the seller and the buyer ?—I cannot 
take upon myself to say in what manner 
the prices are fixed, because I have no- 
thing to do with that. 

Does the Bank at any time purchase 
bullion without the intervention of a bro- 
ker ?—Very seldom. 

Can you assign any reason to the Com- 
mittee, why, in so extensive a commodity: 
as bullion, there should be only one bro- 
ker employed ?—I cannot. 

Would not any other broker be per- 
mitted to act as broker, with respect to 
bullion: deposited in your office ?—Not 


without orders from the court of directors, 


upon application. 

Have any such transactions ever taken 
place ?—Never, to my knowledge. 

Are you acquainted whether Messrs. 
Mocatta and Goldsmid at any time deal 
in bullion for their own account ?—l1 be- 
lieve never, I am confident they never do. 

Can you state to the Committee the 
quantity, or nearly the quantity, of gold 
bullion imported, that has been deposited 
in your office in the course of the last 
year ?—I have no conception of it. 

Have you any accounts that. will shew 
it ?-We can ascertain from our books the 
quantity said to be brought by the ships 
in the last year, but that might mislead 
the Committee, if they take that as the 


amount of what had actually been im-; 


ported, because there is a great deal im- 
ported which does not come to our office. 

Would not your books,.in the same 
manner, enable you to state how much 
gold bullion has been delivered out from 
your office for exportation in the last 
year?—-We could ascertain it with re- 
spect to the: bar gold, but with respect to 
the foreign gold coin only by conjecture; 
there is a great deal of bar. gold exported, 
which does not come to us. 

Could you not state from your books 
also the amount of sales of gold oi all 
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sorts for the last year?— Probably we 
might. 
, May 22, 1810. 

’ Henry TuornTon, esq. in the Chair, 


Tuomas RicHarpson, esq. again called 
in, and examined. : 


Have you the means of knowing whe- 
ther the bankers in London use any 
greater economy than formerly in respect 
to the quantity of notes kept in their pos- 
session ?—Yes ; I should guess that they 
do not keep so much by one-eighth as 
they did eight years ago, in proportion to 
the amount of payments made. 

To what cause do you ascribe that di- 
minution ?>—To the more ready method in 
which they can borrow bank notes for the 
day, throughthe means of brokers. 

Is it your practice to be an intermediate 
person for these purposes?— Very fre- 

uently ; not unfrequently to the amount 
of 20 or 30,000/. a day. 

Has that practice increased ?—No doubt 
of it, very considerably 

Are there any other causes to which 
you can ascribe the use of the very di- 
minished quantity of notes ?—There are 
a great many more bills in circulation 
than formerly, so that a banker can at all 
times take a bill or bills to suit his pur- 
poses. 

What you mean, is, he can thus get rid 
of any superfluity of cash at a short no- 
tice ?—Yes. 

Do you know of any alteration in the 
hour at which the Bank now takes from 
the bankers the sum daily due to them on 
the ground of Bank charge?—Yes, at 
four o’clock. 

At what hour were they used to take it 
some years ago?—As soon after nine as 
they could agree upon the sum. 

Is it not one consequence of that 
change, that the banker is able to pay 
the Bank in a great measure by the me- 
dium of drafts upon the Bank, which have 
been paid in by his customers for bills 
discounted by them on the same day, in- 
stead of paying the Bank in Bank of Eng- 
land notes.?—It certainly is a very great 
saving in the use of notes to the banker. 

How long has this change taken place ? 
—I do not think more than four or five 
years. 

Do you not conceive that the increased 
amount of bills discounted by the Bank 
for the mercantile world, has afforded in- 
creased means to the bankers of obtaining 
a supply of notes.at short notice, through 
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the medium of the bills sent to the Bank 
to be discounted by their customers ?— 
Yes. 

Is it not now the practice at the Bank to 
give money for navy bills on all days: in’ 
the week, instead of discounting them 
only as heretofore on the Thursday ?— 
Yes, they are taken —- day. 

Do you think that, from the transac- 
tions which you carry on with bankers in 
London, they are enabled to lend a larger 
proportion of their deposits than for-’ 
merly ?>—Yes. 

Why ?—Because from our general in- 
tercourse with them, we can borrow of 
one to pay the other at an hour’s notice.’ 

Do you not conceive, that it is amore 
general custom for tradesmen and indivi- 
duals to keep bankers now than some few 
years ago ?—-Yes. 

“Wouid it not naturally result from that, 
that in general fewer persons keep an 
amount of notes by them than heretofore ? 
—i think people keep a smaller amount 
at home than formerly, but perhaps the 
notes may not be less, as having no cash 
they must keep notes for their daily traf- 
fic, though formerly they used to have 
guineas, 

Is any other mode of payment than 
Bank of England notes and specie ac- 
cepted of in London? — Drafts upon 
bankers. 

In consequence of the ready means of 
providing notes for all persons holding the 
undeniable securities necessary, do you 
think 10 millions of bank notes will keep 
afloat the same quantity of business as 15 
millions would have done 10 years ago? 
—Not quite so much perhaps ten years 
ago. 

"ane you sufficiently acquainted’ with 
the banking business to state the: mode of 
their making their daily payments /—If a 
person has a sum of money at: his 
banker’s, he draws his drafts, and of course 
receives the notes at any moment. he 
pleases; but if in the course of the day 
he has, for instance, 10,000/. to pay, with 
perhaps only 1,000/, at his banker’s,\ he 
pays inthe drafts he receives that day 
from others, to make up the sum he re- 
quires, for which he also draws; which 
drafts the bankers do not usually pay the 
bank notes upon, but take them to the 
clearing house at four o’clock, when each 
banker settles the difference between him 
and each other banker, and the balance 
is uniformly paid that evening in: bank 
notes, 
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How is the practice of settling with the 
bankers at’ the west end of the town ?— 
The clerks of the city bankers, and the 
bankers, at the west end of the town, 
bring their demands mutually upon each 
other, which are always discharged on 
both sides in bank notes. 


How many bankers are there that clear | 


9 drafts at the clearing house ?—Forty 
ve. 

Has the number much increased of late 
years ?—Only increased three in the last 
ten years. ‘ 

Can you tell the average amount, or 
near it, of the transactions of one 'day at 
the clearing house ?——No, but from the 
best conjecture, which must be a vague 
one, about 5 millions, reckoning both re- 
ceived and paid. eels 

When was the system of the clearing 
house first established ?—About 35 years 


. ago. 


You know the present number of coun- 
try banks ?—About 720 or 730. 

How many were there in 1796, 1800, 
1805, and 1808 ?—I cannot tell, but in 
the last two years they have increased 
about a hundred. * 

Have you any data to enable you to 
guess the amount of promissory notes in 
circulation by the country bankers ?—No, 
but I have heard it calculated at thirty 
millions. 

Can you. inform the Committee if any 
one house circulates 100,000/. of one 
and two pound notes?—I should think 
not, I think that I have heard of as much 
as 70,0001. 

Do you know whether any manufac- 
turers issue their notes in payment to 
their labourers —Some do, only a few of 
those are made payable in London. 

. Has it not been a custom for young men 

of inconsiderable property to buy goods 
for. manufacturers at unusually long cre- 
dits, for the purposes of carrying to Saint 
Domingo or South America upon specu- 
Jation, and for-which they give in pay- 
ment bills at from twelve to eighteen 
months date ?—It is the custom. 

How do persons receiving those bills 
contrive to convert them into money for 
the purposes of their own trade ?--By 
lodging them with good houses, and draw- 
ing other bills against them at two or three 
months, and renewing them when they 
become due, and so on till the payment 
is fulfilled. 

Does not the public money paid in by 
the taxgatherers previous to the .divi- 





dends, create for the time 4 considerable 
scarcity of notes ?—Yes, there is a period 
prior to the dividends, in- which large 
sums of money are paid to the Bank from 
the taxgatherers, which at such time occa+ 
sions great scarcity, and-is an inconve- 
nience to the trade. 

Can you form any idea what would be 
the consequence of reducing the amount 
of the circulating paper in the country by 
refusing to discount so largely as at pre- 
sent?—A more steady and regular price 
of all commodities, with more confidence 
in all money transactions. 

Are you not of opinion that the Bank 
of England notes are at present more con- 
fined to the circulation of the metropolis 
and its neighbourhood, than they were a 
few years ago?—They are very much so, 
from the country bankers substituting 
their own. 


May 25, 1810. 
Francis Horner, Esq. in the Chair. 


Cuartes Grant, Esq. (a Member of the 
House) examined. 

Can you inform the Committee, of the 

state of. the exchange between this Coun- 

try and India for some time past ?>—The 


East India Company have drawn no bills — 


upon India for many years past, but they 
are continually drawn upon from India ; 
the rates of exchange of the bills drawn 
upon from India and China are pretty 
much fixed in consequence of particular 
regulations;_ those regulations with re- 
spect to India have arisen from the condi- 
tions on which money -has been borrowed 
for the public there, optionally payable in 
England, at certain fixed rates of ex- 
change ; those rates of exchange are for 
the sicca rupee, generally from 2s. 6d. to 
2s. 4d. per sicca rupee, according to the 
term of payment ; from Fort St. George 
the exchange is upon the pagoda, which 
is a gold coin, from 7s. 8d. to 8s: 6d. ac- 
cording to the term of payment; from 
Bombay the exchange has been for the 
Bombay rapee, for a series of years past, 
at 2s. 6d.; from China the exchange has 
been usually at the rate of 5s. 6d’ the 
Spanish dollar. 

Are those the present rates ?>—Yes, the 
Account I have spoken from comprehends 
a period of ten years, up to the year 
1808-9. . 

Has there been no variation in the ex- 
change for some years past ?—Not in bills 
drawn upon the Company, any further 
than I have already mentioned. 
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Can you state whether there-has been a 


variation on the part of drawers and re- 
mitters not bound by the. regulations you 


have spoken of ?>—I have information up-: 


on that point from two of the principal 
houses in. London acting as agents for 
merchants resident in India: I find from 
one of those houses, that from the year 
1800 to 1804 they passed their bills on 
London at 2s. 6d. per sicca rupee at six 
months sight, and 2s. 3d. at three months 
sight; but from 1804 to 1809 their bills 
were pretty uniformly granted at 2s. 7d. 
at twelve months date; and from the 
beginning of last year, that is, from the 
beginning of 1809, they reduced their ex- 
change to 2s. 6d. and in some instances 
to 2s. 5d. per sicca rupee. Another emi- 
nent house has informed me, that from 
the year 1800 to 1807 inclusive, they 
were drawn upon from Bengal at six 
months sight, at 2s. 6d. the sicca rupee, in 
1808 they were drawn upon at 2s. 7d. the 
sicca rupee, and in 1809 at 2s. 6d. all at 
the same sight. 

Can you state the reasons of this varia- 
tion in the exchange ?—I understand that 
these houses in India draw upon London 
for greater or less sums, according to the 
exports of goods from India; and the 
exports having diminished in the two last 
years, which produced a diminished de- 
mand upon them for bills, they in conse- 
quence lowered the exchange: and the 
reason why one house drew at 2s. 8d. 
when the other drew at 2s. 7d. I under- 
stand to have arisen from the former of 
those houses having a much larger con- 
cern in the way of consigning goods, and 
drawing bills in consequence. 

Can you state the comparative quantity 
of silver or bullion which has gone to 
India for some years. past ?—I am in- 
formed by one of the houses already men- 
tioned, that. in the years 1803, 4, and 5, 
when there was little produce to remit 
back to India, the exchange was so low as 
1s. 9d. the current rupee, or 2s. the sicca 
rupee ; and according as the private trade 
increased, it rose to 2s. 5d. and in some 
instances to 2s. 6d. when the price of bul- 
lion was high: within these few months 
it has been as low as Qs. 1d. and 2s. 2d. ; 
the present rate is from 2s. 24d, to 2s, 34d. ; 
but there are very few inclined to draw 
under 2s. 4d. From the other house I 
have the following table of the rates of 
exchange for bills from London upon 
Calcutta: 1800, bills at 60 days sight, 
1s. 1ld, at 2s. the current rupee; 1801 
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and 2, two shillings to 2s. 1d.3 1803 and 4, 


2s.: 1805, 6, 7, 8 and 9, Is. 11d..to 2s. 
Can you state the amount of bullion ex- 


ported from London to India, and China, 


for some yéars past, and also the amount 
of bullion imported into India from all 
parts?—I will send the Committee the 
Accounts. } 

Has:the quantity of silver contained in 
the sicca rupee remained the same during 
the years you. have mentioned, in quan- 
tity and fineness >—Yes, in the sicca rupee 
of which I have spoken ; but there has 
been no variation of the standard of any 
of our Indian coins of late years. 

Can you state the quantity and fine- 
ness of the silver in those coins compared 
with onr standards here; and also. what 
the sicca rupee, coined from bullion sent 
from England, costs in English money ?— 
I will lay before the Committee the 
Accounts which state those particulars, 

Can you state the relative value of gold 
and silver in India, whether it has under- 
gone any change within the years you 
have mentioned ?—l believe it has under- 
gone no change within the years I have 
mentioned ; in China therelative value of 
gold and silver was as late asthe year 
1730, about 10 to 13 but now it is about 
16 to 1. I apprehend the change took 
place many years ago, from the continual 
accumulation of silver in China, and pro- 
bably an increased demand, and a dimi- 
nished supply of gold. 

What do you conceive to be the rela- 
tive quantity of gold and silver in circu- 
lation in India and China?—In China, I 
believe, there are neither gold nor silver 
coins ; but I understand silver to be the 
great medium of all transactions there. 
In India silver coin is also the great me- 
dium of circulation. I do not understand 
that gold is a legal tender any where, ex- 
cept upon the Coast of Coromandel, in 
pagodas, and in a very limited way in’ 
gold mohurs at the principal British 
settlements. 

Have the relative quantity of the pagoda 
and the sicca rupee sensibly altered 
within modern times ?—The proportion 
between the star pagoda and the Arcot 
rupee is, according to the Account | have 
already referred to, 13.872 of silver to 
one of gold, but in exchange there are now 
about 3 Arcot rupees and an haif given 
for a pagoda; this exchange is generally 
between the Coast of Coromandel and 
Bengal. 

Has the exchange varied much as cal- 
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culated between the rupee and the pagoda 
of late years?—Yes, it is rather fallen, 
that is, less has been given for the pagoda 
than for Arcot rupees. 

Has the intrinsic value of the pagoda 
varied at all?—No, neither the pagoda 
nor the rupee. 

Can you state the quantity of coin is- 
sued from the Mints of Calcutta and Ma- 
dras, in any given period ?—I will furnish 
the Committee with an account of it, 

What is the expence of sending silver 
from hence to India?—Including charges 
of shipping, interest, insurance and the ex- 
pence of coining in the Indian Mint, the 
sicca rupee has’ cost the Company 2s. 6d. 
and 837 decimals, of which the charge has 
amounted to 2,941 ; making about 10 per 
cent. 

What is the price you have paid for 
dollars, ia London, for a series of past years? 

“[Mr. Grant delivered in two papers. } 

Have you any idea of the quantity of 
silver circulated in India?—I find, by a re- 
cord of about the year 1750, before we 


-possessed Bengal, when that country was 


supposed to be ina flourishing state, that 
very year, upon the transmission of the 
tribute paid to the emperor of Delhi, they 
were left with hardly any circulating me- 
dium ; and that their calculation, next 
year, was filled by the bullion which was 
then annually imported from Europe. ‘In 
our own time, at that season of the year 
when the collections of the revenue ran 
very tow, there is likewise generally a 
searcity of circulating medium. From 
these and other circumstances, I conclude 
With respect to Bengal, and suppose the 
same may be concluded with respect to 
the other parts of British India, that the 
quantity of circulating medium is no more 
than sufficient for the necessary transac- 
tions of the year, and suppose it-cannot be 
estimated bevond the annual amount of 
the public revenue of all kinds paid to the 
Company, probably less. 

Can you state to the Committee what is 
the general state of importations of bullion 
into China?—The Company have ceased 
of late years to send any bullion there; 
the chief of the importations from abroad 
itake to be through the medium of the 
Americans, and from the Spaniards at 
Manilla. The Company have ceased to 
send bullion, because they have increased 
their export of goods from this country, 
and their presidencies in India have in- 
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creased as wellias the private traders’ in 
India have increased their importations 
into China, which are available by means 
of bills of exchange for the provision of 
that part of their returning investment 
which their exports of this country do not 
purchase. 


Mr. Wiitram Tuomas, called in, and exa- 
mined. 


You are Inspector of the Clearing- house 


in Lombard-street ?-—Yes. 


How many benkers send their clerks 
there. every evening ?—46. 

Can you form an average of the amount 
of drafts brought inte the house daily with 
the exception of settling days and India 
prompts ?-About 4,700,000 daily. 

Are not those drafts so bronght, ex- 
changed with.each individual banker for 
others which may be drawn upon them ?—~ 
Just so. 

Of course they cannot be exactly even, 
how are the differences paid ?—By. Bank 
notes. 

What average amount of Bank notes, is 
sufficient to. pay all the baiances of this 
4,700,0001,2——Abeut. 220,000/. in Bank 
notes. ' 

Upon particular days as above specified, 
are not the accounts much greater ?>—Yes, 
sometimes to the amount of about 500,0004 

_ And what is the amount upon the whole 
of those days ?-Upon the setthng days at 
the stock exchange the whole amount of 
the drafis paid would be about 14 millions, 

Does it not appear to you, that a little 
more than one-tenth of bank notes is suf- 
ficient to settle the whole amount of the 
drafts that come through the clearing- 
house ?—Yes. 

Has there been any great increase of 
late years in the Clearing-house ?-—It is a 
point that was never enquired into before. 

Has the quantity of business. done at the 
Clearing-house been much encreased of 
late years?—Very. considerably. 

How. long has the system you have de- 
scribed gxisted?—-The present system 
only about 14 months; the system of 
clearing has been in existence about 35 
years ; the 14 months is a new arrange- 
nent, but it does not at all alter the amount 
of bank notes passing. 


Has there been any material improve- 


ment in the system of late years, so as to 
reduce the quantity of bank notes neces- 
sary for making: payments?—Not any. 4 
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Report ¥ROM THE CoMMISSIONERS ON SALEABLE OFFICES IN THE ‘Courts 
oF Law.—Ordered,, by the House of Commons, to be printed, 5th 


June 1810. 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty. | 


Report from the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by Letters Patent under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to 
make enquiry, and report to his Ma- 
jesty ,what Offices or Appointments, in 
the several Courts of Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exche- 
quer, are now saleable; and what is 
the present or average value there- 
of: and what the amount of the 
Emoluments derived therefrom, by 
the persons actually employed in the 
diseharge of the duties thereof, where 
such duties are not discharged by 
the principals; and what is the na- 
ture and extent of the Duties per- 
formed by the several Officers afure- 
said; and'what regulations dnd pro- 
visions might, with advantage to the 
Public, be made, respecting the Sa- 
laries, Fees, or other Emoluments of 
such Offices, or Appointments, from 
the time wlren the sale of them should 
be prohibited ; regard being had to 
the dignity of the Officers in whom 
such right of Sale is now vested, to 
the proper remuneration of the Per- 
sons discharging the functions of such 
Offices; whether as Principals or De- 
puties, and to the present Charge 
upon the Public Revenue for pay- 
ment of the Salaries to the Judges of 
the said Courts’ respectively; and 
also, any Observations which may 
‘occur with reference to any of such 
Offices or Appointments, whereby it 
may appear that any inconvenience 
may be derived to the Public, or the 
suitors, from taking away the right 
of Sale of any such Offices or Ap- 
pointments, either upon the original 
Appointinent, or upon any transfer 
or assignment of the same; And to 
report to his Majesty their Proceed- 
ings had by virtue of the said Com- 
mission, together with such other mat- 
tets, if any, as may be deserving of 
his Majesty’s royal consideration, 
concerning the premises,”’ 


Your Commissioners, in order to carry 
the object of the said Commission into 





effect, appointed Mr. Henry Dealtry to 
be their Clerk:—And having referred to 
the 27th Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Finance, 
dated the 26th of June 1798, in order to 
learn what Offices or Appointments be- 
long to the several Courts named in the 
Commission,and in whom,the rightof nomi- 
nating to such Offices or Appointments is 
vested; afid finding therefrom that the 
nomination to several of such Offices or 
terre rae belongs to your Majesty, 
and presuming that these could not be 
considered as saleable Offices or Appoint- 
ments, they did not feel themselves au- 
thorized to make any further enquiry re- 
specting the same; but they caused re- 
quisitions to be sent to the several other per- 
sons to whom the nomination to Offices or 
Appointments in each of the Courts named 
in the Commission appeared to belong, re- 
quiring them to signify to the Commis- 
sioners whether they considered any and 
which of the Offices or Appointments in 
their disposal to be saleable. 

To all these requisitions your Majesty’s 
Commissioners received answers, and in 
every case where an answer was received, 
intimating that any Office or Appoint- 
ment was considered to be saleable, your 
Majesty’s Commissioners required the per- 
son holding such Office or Appointment to 
state to them the nature and extent of the 
duties of such Office or Appointment, the 
hours of attendance at the Office, and the 
holidays kept there ; also the gross amourit 
of the Fees or Emoluments of such Office 
or Appointment for the last 3 years, speci- 
fying the deductions or out-payments) 
(except the Property Tax) and distinguish. 
ing what part of such Fees,or Emoluments, 
had been paid to the person or persons ac- 
tually employed inthe discharge of the du- 
ties of the Office, in case such duties had not 
been discharged by the principal ; andthe 
several statements received in Consequence 
of such requisitions have been verified 
upon oath, 

The result of these enquiries has been 
to satisfy your Majesty’s Commissioners, 
that in the Courts of Chancery and Ex- 
chequer there is not any Office or Ap- 
pointment which can be considered as 
saleable. The office of Clerk of the 
Errors in the Exchequer Chamber, upon 
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which your Commissioners will have oc- 
casion presently to report, appearing tobe 
an Office which may be more properly “ 
classed. with the Offices of the Court of 
Common Pleas, to the Chief Justice of 
which Court,.as the head: of the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber, the nomination to 
that Office belongs, than with the Offices 
of the Court of Exchequer, to. which it is 
assigned by the Committee of the House 
of Commons,.in the Report above referred 
to. 

Withrespect to Offices or Appointments 


in the Courts of King’s Bench and Com- 


mon Pleas, it appears to your Commis- 
sioners that the most perspicuous course 
will be to state to your Majesty, first, the 
result of their enquiries, and their obser- 
vations upon such result with respect of 
each of those Courts, separately and dis- 
tinctly. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, it ap- 
pears to them that the following persons 
hold Offices or Appointments which are 
saleable, and that the right of nomination 
to such Offices or Appointments. is .as 
follows; viz. 

The Chief Clerk, the Clerk of the Trea- 
sury and Custos Brevium, the Filacer 
Exigenter and Clerk of the Outlawries, 
appointed by the Lord Chief Justice. 

The Clerk of the Rules on the Plea side, 
the Clerk of the Papers on the same side, 
the Clerk of the Declaration, the Clerk 
of the Common Bails, Estreats, and Pos- 
teas, the Clerk of the Dockets, appointed 
by the Chief Clerk. 

The Clerks of the Innerand Outer Trea- 
sury,the Clerks of Nisi Prius, the Bag- 
bearer on the Plea side, appointed by the 
Custos Brevium. 

The nature and extent of the duties of 
the several officers who hold these sale- 
able Offices, the -hours. of: attendance at 
their Offices, the holidays kept there, and 
the amount of their Fees and Emoluments, 
as detailed by themselves, are stated in 
the Appendix to this Report. 

From these Statements it will appear, 
that the net annual Receipts of the several 
officers above mentioned, upon an average 
of three years ending at the period when 
the accounts were last made up respec- 
tively, were as follow ;—subject to the 
deduction of the Property Tax, and to the 
allowances made to the several Deputies 
by whom the Duties of some of the Offices 
were discharged ;—viz. _ 

OrFicrs executed by Deruty: 

The Chief Clerk, receipt 6,280/, 18s. 

6d.; paid the Deputy 2007, 
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The Custos Brevium, receipt 2,019/. 7s. 
4d.; the Deputies.are paid by Fees assigned 
to them. 

The Filacer Exigenter and Clerk_of the 
Outlawries, receipt 5,104/. 16s. 9d.3 paid 
the Deputies 5671. 5s. 

The Clerk of the Declarations, receipt 
194/.; paid the Deputy 120i, 

The Clerk of the Common. Bails, 
Estreats, and Posteas, receipt 229/. 3s. 
10d.; paid the Deputy 100/. 

_ The Clerk of the Dockets, receipt 8510. 
1s. 6d.; paid the Deputy 290I. 7s. 2d. 

The Clerk of Nisi Prius for the Wes- 
tern and Oxford Circuits, receipt 343/. 
11s. 4d,; paid the Deputy 79/. Os, 10d. 

Total Receipt..15,022/. 19s. $d.; paid 
the Deputies, 1,3561. 13s, 


Orrices executed in Person. 


£.15,022 19 3 

The Clerk of the Rules on 
the Pleas side ........ «| 3,383: 11° 7 
Clerk of the PapersonDo. 1,580 — 11 
|The Clerk, of the Inner 


Treasury ....+ oqngseeeee $25 15. 5 
The Clerk of the Outer 

Treasury . ress enesoese 15819 6 
The Clerk of Nisi Prius for: 

London and__ other 

CIOS ssncatacndtrdbaren puso: (O89; 2-3 
Do. for Northern and Nor- 

folk Circuits. ........0006 51710 8 
Do. for. Home and. Mid- 

land Circuits........ coos «+ 200.12 § 
The Bagbearer. .....sesseesees 85 10 — 





Z£.21,964 1 1. 





And it appears to your Majesty’s Com- 
missioners, that when the sale of Offices in 
the several Courts of Record at Westmin- 
ster shall be entirely prohibited, provision 
may be made towards the payment.of the 
salaries to the Lord Chief, Justice and 
the other Judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench, and that the charge upon ie 
Revenue may be lessened, if the Offices of 
Chief Clerk, Custos Brevium, . Filacer 
Exigenter and Clerk of the Outlawries, 
Clerk of the Declarations, Clerk of the 
Common Bails Estreats and. Posteas, Clerk 
of the Dockets, and Clerk of the Nisi 
Prius for the Western and Oxford Circuits, 
as well as the Offices of Clerk of Nisi Prius 
for the Home and Midland and for the 
Northern and Norfolk Circuits, and for the 
London and other cities where assizes are 
held, were executed in person, inasmuch 
as ifthat were doxe, all the fees now pay- 
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able might be received by. the principal 
officers, who might be authorized to retain 
such proportion of them.as may be thought 
proper, regard being had to the dignity 
of those offices, and to a proper remune- 
ration for discharging the functions ofthem ; 
and they might be accountable for the 
residue of such fees. 

Looking at the subject. in this point of 
view, your Majesty’s Commissioners appre- 
hend that if the Office of Prothonotary or 
Chief Clerk of the Court of King’s Bench 
were executed in person, there might be 
no ‘occasion for-an assistant to the Secon- 
dary or Master on the Plea side of the 
Court, according to the present: establish- 
ment, and that if the Office of Custos Bre- 
vium were so executed, he might, with the 
assistance of Clerks to be paid by him- 
self, discharge all the functions of the 
Clerks of the inner and outer Treasury, 
and of the Clerks of Nisi Prius, which last- 
mentioned officers, according to the infor- 
mation they have furnished, are entitled 
to very considerable fees for supposed 
transcripts of the Nisi Prias Records from 
the Plea Rolls,which transcripts are seldom 
if ever made, the Nisi Prius Records being 
now always engrossed by the Clerks in 
Court, or Attornies for the parties, and the 
Clerks of Nisi Prius doing little more than 
matters of form. 

With respect to the Offices of Clerk: of 
the Rules, and Clerk of the Papers on the 
Plea side of the said Court, both which 
Offices are considered as being saleable, it 
appears to your said Commissioners, that 
after the sale: of them shall be abolished, it 
may be expedient that those Officers should 
receive to their own use only a certain pro- 
portion ofthe fees belonging to the said 
Offices, and should be accountable for the 
residue, otherwise the abolition of the 
sale, instead of lessening the charge on the 
Revenue, would operate to give those Ofii- 
cers as large a remuneration for their ser- 
vices only,as has hitherto been received 
by them for their services and purchase 
money together. 

And it further appears to your said com- 
missioners, ‘that the offices of Clerk of 
the Papers, and Clerk of the Declarations, 
may with advantage to the suitors: be exe- 
cuted by the: same.‘person ; and that the 
Pleas of the. general issue should be  en- 
tered with him, instead of being - entered 
with the Clerk of the Docquets, and 
by this arrangement, .a greater ‘sum may 
be applied towards the payment of the 
salaries of the Lord Chief Justice and the 
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other Judges than could be done if all the 
officers now employed were to be remune- 
rated. 3 
According to the information your Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners have received on 
the examination of the different officers, 
the net sums annually received by the 
Chief Clerk, the Custos Brevium, and Fi- 
lacer Exigenter and Clerk of the Outlaw- 
ries, and the Officers belonging to them, 
whose duties are executed by Deputy, 
on an average of three years ending at the 
respective periods at which their accounts 
were made up, were...... £.15,022 19 3 
The net Fees received by 
those who executed 
the Offices were some- 
what less than one- 
~ eleventh part of them, 
being .s...eeveee ceesese 
Leaving a balance of Fees 
received by officers 
notexecuting any part 
of the duties, of...... 13,666 6 3 
To which, if there be added 
one-third, for exam- 
ple, of the profits of 
the Offices of Clerk 
of the Rules, and 
Clerk.of the Papers, 
being ..... descssecenses 
And three-fourths, for ex- 
ample, of the Offices 
of the three other 
Clerks of Nisi Prius, 
being .....0000. evoveecs 14055 « @ SB 


1,356 13 O 





1,654 10 10. 





The annualamount of these 
sums will be £.16,376 5 42 





From which, after there shall have 
been deducted such sums.as, on account of 
the dignity of their offices, may be thought 
fit to be allowed to the Principals dis- 
charging the functions of them, beyond 
the amount of the Feesand Salaries which 
hitherto have either been paid .and-receiy- 
ed by their Deputies, or for which the 
said Offices might have been executed by 
Deputy, there probably would remain a 
sum of from 12 to £.15,000, or upwards, 
which might be annually applied, in ad- 
dition to the sums which are now account- 
ed for by Various Officers to the Lord Chief 
Justice and other Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench, and in diminution of the 
charge upon the Public Revenue, for pay- 
ment of salaries of the Chief Justice and 
Judges of the said Court, subject, however, 


to increase and diminution, as the business 


of the Court may vary. 
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‘In. the Court of Common Pleas, it ap- 
pears to your Majesty’s commissioners, 
that the following persons hold Offices or 
Appointments which have been considered 
as saleable, and that the right of nomina- 
tion to such Offices or Appointments is as 
foliows : 


The: first and third Prothonotaries, the 


Clerk of the King’s Silver, the Clerk of 


the Jucata, the Clerk of the Essoigns, the 
Cierk of the Warrants Inrolments and Es- 
treats; the Exigenter, the Clerk of the 
Supersedeas, the Filacers, andthe Clerk 
of the Errors in. the Exchequer Chamber, 
appointed by the Lord Chief Justice. 

The second Prothonotary, and theClerk 
of the Juries, are appointed by the Lord 
Chief Justice, en the nomination of the 
Custos Brevium. 

The three Secondaries by the respective 
Prothonotaries. 

The nature and extent of the duties of 
the several officers who hold these saleable 
Offices, the hours. of attendance at their 
Offices, the holidays Kept there, and the 
amuunt of their: Fees and Emoluments, as 
detailed by themselves, are stated in the 
Appendix, H. But with respect to the 
times of attendance, it seems that the duties 
of some of the Officers, both of the’ Court 
of King’s Bench.and. of the Connon Pleas, 
do not require the degree: of attendance 
which is stated:by the officers. And that it 
has probably been so detailed by them 
from the same persons executing more 
Offices than one, some of which requiring 
an attendance to the extent stated, has 
prevented a distinction bemg made be- 
tween the hours of attendance of such dif- 
ferent Officers ; of this the Clerks of Nisi 
Prius in the King’s Bench, and the Clerks 
of the Jurata, and Juries in the Court of 
Common Pleas, are instances. 

From these statements it will appear, 
that the net annual receipts of the several 
Officers of the Court of CommonPleas above 
mentioned, upon an average of three 
years ending at the periods when the ac- 
counts were last made up respectively, 
were.as follow ;—subject to the deduction 


_of the Property Tax, and to the allowances 


made to-the several deputies by whom the 
dutiesof someof the offices weredischarged, 
viz. 
Ofrictrs executed by Deputy. 
The’ Clerk of the King’s Silver, receipt 


5351. 98, 4d;; paid Deputy, 2161. 12s. 10d. 
_ The, Clerk of the Jnrata on an average 


of two'years, receipt 206/. 10s, 7d,; paid 


Deputy, 12/, 12s, 





The Clerk of the Essvigns, receipt 1400.; 
paid Deputy, 70%. 
The Clerk of the Warrants, Enrolments, 


r and Estreats, receipt 6832. 16s. ; paid’ De- 


puty, 2211. 19s. 3d. 

The Clerk of the Juries; receipt 
721. 13s..11d.5 paid Deputy, 12. 129. 

The Clerk of the Errors in the Exche- 
quer Chamber, receipt 2,3332:' 16s, 7d. ; 
paid Deputy, 1257. 

The Filacer for Surrey, Sussex and 
Kent, Hants and Wilts, receipt 2711. 40. ; 
paid Deputy, 451. 4s. 

Do. for Norfolk*and Norwich, Stafford, 
Northampton, Salop; Rutland, and- Mon- 
mouth ; Lancaster, Chester and Durham, 
receipt 56/. 5s. ; paid Deputy, 114; 5s. 

Do. for Derby, Leicester; Notts, atid 
Warwick, receipt 30/.; paid Deputy, 61. 

Do. for Cambridge and Huntingdon, 
Suffoik and Lincoln, receipt 34/. 5s. ; paid 
Deputy, 6. 5s: 

Do. for Essex and Herts, receipt 427. 108. ; 
paid Deputy, 117. 10s. 

Total Receipt 4,4061, 10s. 5d. 3° total 
paid Deputies 7391. Os. 1d. 


Orricks executéd in Person. 


&: 8. d. 
4,406 10 5 
Three Prothonotaries, éach 
1,6271/13s. 4d. including 225i. 
each déducted in their Return 
for Premiums on Life In- 
surance “ - - 4,883 0 0 
The Register and Clerk of 
the Supersedeas - 7 84% 


The Filacer for London and 
Middlesex, Bedford, Berks, 
Bucks, Oxford, Cornwall, 
Gloucester, Hereford and Wor- 
cester, including 429/. 5s. de- 
ducted in his Return for Pre- 
mium on Insurance, and Inte- . 
rest of Purchase Money + -1,209 5 0 
Ditto, for Somersetshirc, 
Bristol, Dorset and Poole © - 31 14 I1 
Ditto, for Devon and Exeter, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, 
Northumberland, and New-' 
castle-upon-Tyne, Yorkshire, 
City of York, and’ Kingston- 
upon-Hull e - - 64 10° 6 
‘Three Secondaries, includ- 
ing 120/. each deducted: in 
their Return for Interest: of 
Purchase Money and Pre- 
miums of Insurance -' - 1;410'0°0 
£112,102 4° 2 
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And it further appears to your Majesty’s 

Commissioners, that the present charge 
upon the Publi¢ Revenue, for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of the Lord Chief 
Justice, and the other Judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas, may be considerably 
lessened, (such regard being had as afore- 
said) if the number of Prothonotaries and 
Secondaries were reduced to two Protho- 
notaries and two Secondaries, who would 
be fully snfficient to transact the business 
of that Court, now performed by three 
Prothonotaries and three Secondaries, in- 
asmuch as the business of similar offices in 
the Court of King’s Bench, the business of 
which Court is much greater than that of 
the Court of Common Pleas, is transacted 
by four Officers; and if the number of 
Prothenotaries and Secondaries should 
be so reduced, as no consideration will be 
paid for these Offices after the sale of them 
shall be abolished, the two Prothonotaries 
and two Secondaries weuld, as is appre- 
hended, be. sufficiently remunerated for 
their additional trouble if they should re- 
spectively retain, not more than two-thirds 
of the fees of all those Offices, and be ac- 
countable ter the remainder. 
- And it further appears to your said 
Commissioners, that the offices of Filacers 
for the several counties may be well exe- 
euted by one person, and that he would 
be sufficiently remunerated for executing 
the saine by retaining a proportion of the 
fees of those Offices, not exceeding one 
half of them ; and that he should be ac- 
countable for the remainder. 

And it further appears to your said 
Commissioners, that the several Offices of 
Clerk of the Essoigns, Clerk of the King’s 
silver, Clerk of the Warrants Inrolments 
and Estreats, Clerk of the Juries, Clerk of 
the Jurata, whose Office corresponds with 
that of Clerk of Nisi Prius in the King’s 
Bench, and the Clerk of the Errors in the 
Exchequer Chamber, should be executed 
by the Officers themselves, of which more 
than one may be executed by one person, 
and that they should only receive a cer- 
tain proportion of the fees, of those oflices, 
and be accountable for the residue. 

According to the information, your Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners have received from 
the examination of the different Officers of 
the Court of Common, Pleas above men- 
tioned, including Principals and Deputies, 
the whole amount of the fees annuaily re- 
ceived, on an.average of three years, end- 
ing at the. period when the accounts were 
last made up, was 12;)02/, 4s, 2d. 
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From which, by deducting 
the Fees received by one 
Prothonotary, being -~, -1,62713 4 
By one Secondary, being - 4700 90 
Half the. Fees received by 
allthe Filacers - - - - 913 7 2 
The Fees received by the 
Clerk of the King’s Silver, 
after payment of his Deputy 32116 6 
By the Clerk of the Jurata, 
aftera like payment - - - 19315 7 
By the Clerk of the Essoigns, 
afteralike payment - --- 70 0 0 
By the Clerk of the War- 
rants, Inrolments, and Estreats, 
after alike payment - - .- 461 16 9 
By the Cierk of the Juries, 
after alike payment - - - 60 7] Hl 


By the Clerk of the Errors 

in the Exchequer Chamber, 

afteralike payment - + -2,20816 7 
The amount of the Deduc- 

tion will make a sum of - £.6,327 10 10 








By means of which deductions, after. 


| allowing such sums as may be proper to 


be added to what the Deputies now re- 
ceive, in order that a proper remuneration 
may be made to the Principals who shall 
execute the functions of these Offices after 
the sale of them shall be abolished, there 
will remain probably a sum of not less 
than between 5,000/. and 6,000/. per 
annum, applicable to the payment of the 
Salaries of the Lord Chief Justice and, the 
other Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas, subject, however, to, increase or 
diminution, as the business of the Coust 
may vary. 


It further appears to your, Majesty’s 
Commissieners, that the remuneration to 
be made to the Officers, both of the Court 
of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, whe 
shall be accountable for any part of their 
fees, should not be a fixed stipulated sum, 
but a certain proportion ef the gross 
amount of the fees they shalbreccive (afier 
deducting such sums as are payable there- 
out to. the Judges aud, other officers of the 
said, Courts, and the Stamp Duties), in 
order to,ensure a proper attention to the 
discharge of their duties and the receipt 
of the fees, out of which proportion there 
should be discharged and paid the Salasies 
of Clerks, and other necessary expences 
of the said, respective Offices. 

Asin putting the examples:of the pro- 
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portions of the fees which certain officers 
might be allowed to retain, the calculation 
has proceeded on a consideration of the 
net amount of the fees received by them, 
atcording to which only it was possible to 
form an opinion what sums of money might 
probably be applied to lessen the charge 
on the public revenue, it may be proper to 
notice, that the same proportions cannot 
be observed in determining what part of 
the gross amount of the said fees ought to 
be retained by those Officers, inasmuch as 
the amount of the salaries of Clerks, and 
other necessary expences to be paid by 
the Officers, when added to what may be 
a proper remuneration for their services, 
would not leave the same proportions of 
the gross amount of the fees to be retained 
and accounted for as in the examples 
above mentioned: and that in determin- 
ing what may be a proper remuneration of 
the persons discharging the functions of 
those Offices or Appointments care should 
be taken that the proportion of fees to be 
retained by them on that account should 
not in any case be so great as to enable 
them, by the assistance of others, to dis- 
charge those functions without being them- 
selves constantly and effectively attendant 
on their duties, otherwise their attendance 
may become little more than formal, and 
the charge on the public revenue will not 
be lessened in the degree in which it may 
be. At the same-time, it appears to your 


Majesty’s Commissioners, that the propor-. 


tion of fees should be such as to induce 
men of character, education and ability 
(respect being had to the rank of such 
several Officers in the said Courts, and to 
the nature of their duties) to undertake the 
discharge of them; and with that view, it 
may be a matter proper to be considered, 
whether it may not be fit to provide, that 
no. person shall be appointed to succeed 
on a vacancy who shall not have been for 
a certain number of years a practising bar- 
rister, attorney, solicitor, or officer of one 
of the said courts, or a clerk to such offi- 
cer. But inasmuch as an increase or di- 
minution of business may hereafter cause 
such proportion of fees to exceed or fall 
short of a proper remuneration to the said 
officers, it may be right that power should 
be given to the chief justices and judges 
of the said courts respectively, with the 
approbation of the lord high chancellor or 
keeper of the great seal for the time being, 
to increase or diminish such proportion ; 
and that the Appointment or Nomination 
to all such Offices in the said Courts as are 
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by law now saleable, and to which the 
‘persons having right of sale have hitherto 
nominated or appointed, should, after the 
sale thereof shall be abolished, be made by 
the Chief Justices of the said Courts respec- 
tively, or the senior puisne Judge thereof 
during the vacancy of the said respective 
Offices of Chief Justice ; and that all such 
officers should be obliged to keep books, 
and make in them regular and true entries 
of all the fees they may receive, to be ve- 
cified on oath before, and examined, signe} 
and allowed by, one or miore of the judges 
of the said respective courts within a cer- 
tain time after the end of every term, and 
to pay over the balances to such persons 
as may be appointed to receive them. 

And it further appears to your Ma- 
jesty’s Commissioners, that some persons 
who have purchased their offices in your 
Majesty’s said Courts of King’s bench and 
Common Pleas, have so done in the expec- 
tation of being afterwards allowed to re- 
sign them in favour of other persons to be 
appointed in their places, for pecuniary 
considerations, and were it not on account 
of such expectation, it is evident that after 
the avoidance of their offices by death or 
otherwise, by the persons who may be in- 
terested in the right of sale, the charge 
upon the public revenue on account of the 
salaries of the Lord Chief Justices and the 
other Judges of the said Courts, would, 
upon the extinction from time to time of 
the lives of the persons who should at the 
time of such avoidance be in possession of 
offices purchased by them, be lessened by 
the full amount of the several annual sums 
for which their successors may respec- 
tively be accountable; but unless the 
practice, which has in some instances ob- 
tained, of such officers resigning in favour 
of their successors for pecuniary consider- 
ations, be abolished within some certain 
time, it will be impossible to ascertain the 
period at which the full amount of the se- 
veral annual sums, for which all the said 
officers may be accountable, can be ap- 
plied to the lessening the charge on the 
public revenue, as while such practice 
shall remain, the offices may be continued 
for an indefinite time, to be exercised by 
persons who shall purchase them. 

But this inconvenience has occurred to 
your Majesty’s Commissioners as being 
likely to arise from the abolishing the 
above practice, -viz. that the said officers 
may continue to hold their offices after 
they shall from age, infirmity, or other 
causes, become unequal to the active dis- 
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charge of their duties; but, while they 
may under such circumstances retire from 
their situations, receiving a pecuniary con- 
sideration for so doing, younger and more 
active persons may be introduced into their 
places, to the benefit of your Majesty’s 


suitors in the said Courts, as has happened 


on former occasions. 

This inconvenience, however, may be 
obviated by authorizing the Chief Justices, 
and when those offices shall be vacant, 
the senior puisne judges-of the said courts 
respectively, to appoint assistant officers 
to such persons as by the said courts re- 
spectively shall be deemed unequal to the 


perfect discharge of their duties, and to 


appoint a certain reasonable proportion 
of the fees to which such officers shall be 
entitled to be paid by the principals to 
their assistant officers; and, to induce per- 
sons properly qualified to become such 
assistant officers, they might be appointed 
to such offices with a right of succeeding 
the principal officers on their respective 
deaths, with proper provisions for the 
avoiding their appointments, both as as- 
sistants and: principals, in case of their or 
any person on. their behalf paying or 
agreeing to pay any pecuniary considera- 
tion whatsoever to any person, in order to 
their obtaining such appointments. 

In consequence of the requisitions made 
by your Majesty’s Commissioners as men- 


tioned in the early part of this Report, the 


Master of the Rolls'in Chancery, the Six 


_— —— 
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Clerks, the Sworn Registers, and the Usher 
of the same Court, your Majesty’s Coroner 
and Attorney in the Court of King’s Bench, 
and the Chief Cryer of that Court, and the 


Secondaries to the Chirographers in the 


Court of Common Pleas respectively, gave 


to your Majesty’s Commissioners the in- - 


formation contained in the Appendix, No. 
III.; but, upon adverting to the statute 
passed in the tifth and sixth years of the 
reign of the late King Edward the sixth, 
which prohibits the sale of any office which 
in anywise touches or concerns the admi- 
nistration of justice, with a proviso only 
that the said statute shall not extend to 
offices held by estate of inheritance, or 


be prejudicial or hurtful to the Chief Jus- 


tices of the King’s Bench or Common 
Pleas, or the Justices of Assize, your com- 


missioners did not think any of the offices. 


or appointments in the disposal of the offi- 
cers last above enumerated were saleable, 
and have on that account forborne to make 


any further Report to your Majesty re- 


specting them. All which is most humbly 
submitted to your Majesty’s royal wisdom, 

S. Lawrenczr. (LS) 

S. Le Branc. (L. 5.) 

A. CHaMBrE. (L. S.) 

R. Granam. (L. S.) 

G. Woon. (L:8) 

Joun Bay Ley. (L. 8.) 

Cua. Tomson. (L.8.) 

Won. Acexanver. (L. 5.) 

21th May 1809. 
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First REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SINECURE OFFICES. 


TuE First Report from the Se.ect Com- 
MITTEE appointed to consider, what 
Offices in the United Kingdom, and 
in the foreign dominions of his Majes- 
ty, come within the purview of the 
2d, 3d, and 4th Resolutions of the 
House, on the third Report from the 
Committee on the Public Expenditure 
of the United Kingdom. . Ordered, 
by the House of Commons, to be 
printed, 20th June 1810. 


Stnecure Orrices. | 


The Resolutions referred to your Com- 
mittee, are as follow: 

“ 2.—-Resolved, That in addition to the 
useful: and effective measures already 
taken, b parliament, for the abolition 
and regulation of various Sinecure Offices 
and Offices executed by Deputy, itis ex- 
pedient, after providing other and sufficient 

YOL. XVIl—Appendiz. 





means for enabling his Majesty duly to 
recompense the faithful discharge of high 
and effective Civil Offices, to abolish all 
Offices which have Revenue without 
employment, and to regulate all offices 
which: have revenue extremely dis- 
proportionate to employment; except- 
ing only such or are connected with the 
personal service of his Majesty, or of his 
Royal Family, regard being had to the 
existing interests in any “Offices so to be 
abolished or regulated.’ : 

« 3.—Resolved; That it is expedient te 
reduce all offices, of which the effective 
duties ave entirely or principally discharg- 
ed by Deputy, to the sulary and emolu- 
ments actually received for executing the 
business-of such Offices ; regard being had 
to any increase which may appear neces- 
sary on account of additional responsibi- 
lity, = sufficient security being taken 
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for due performance of the service in all’ 


eases of trust connected with Public Mo- 
ney ; regard being also had to the existing 
interests in such office.”’ 


« 4,—Resolved, That is expedient, 


after the expiration of any existing inter- 
est. in any Office which is entitled to the 
sale of any appointment in any of the 


Courts. of _Law, to make provision: to 


prevent the sale of ,such Offices, under 


such regulations as may be conducive. 


to the public interest, by appropriat- 
ing a patt of the emoluments of such Of- 
fices towards defraying the salaries of the 
Judges, or other Officers -on the establish- 


ment of such courts, or towards the benefit: 


and dignity of the Offices in which such 
right of sale is now vested.” 


Your Committee have in consequence 
proceeded to consider what offices it 
might be expedient to suppress, or to 
regulate, after providing other and‘suf- 
ficient means for enabling his Majesty 
duly to recompense the faithful discharge 
of high and effective Civil Offices. 


The Offices which come within the pur- 
view of these Resolutions are 

1. Offices having revenue without em- 
ployment ; ; 

' Q. Offices having revenue extremely 
disproportionate to employment; and, 
3, Offices of which the effective duties 
are entirely or principally discharged by 
Deputy. [Excepting always such Offices 
as are connected with the personal ser- 
vice of his Majesty, or of bis Royal Fa- 
mily. 

"4, Offices, the appointments to which 
are allowed to be sold in any of the Courts 
of Law. 

Your Committee beg leave, in the first 
place, to remark that, from the late period 
of the Session at which they were ap- 
pointed, and from the impossibility of pro- 
curing the attendance of any witnesses 
who were not resident in town within a 
period so limited, they have not been 
able to examine the whole of the objects 
referred to their consideration. They 
haye, however, deemed it to be their duty 
to make a Report upon so much of the 
matters referred to them as they have had 
the means of investigating. 
‘Your Committee, under these circum- 
stances, have thought it advisable to post- 

One altogether the consideration of the 
Saleable Offices in the Courts of Law, 
mentioned in the fourth Resolution ; -as 
gonstituting a distinct head of inquiry. 
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With respect to the offices referred to 
in the second and third Resolutions, your 
Committee have hitherto confined them- 
selves to the consideration of such as are 


enumerated in that part of the supplement - 


to the third Report fromthe Committee. 
on the Public Expenditure of the United 
Kingdom, which is added in the Appen- 
dix ; witha few inconsiderable additions 
which in the course of their investigation, 
have been incidently brought under their 
notice. They have inquired into the seve~ 
ral offices enumerated in the Supplemen- 
tary Report, so far as the’ shortness of 
time and the difficulty of obtaining satis- 
aoe evidence has enabled them so to 
0. 

Your Committee have to’ observe, that 
the number of offices which have reve- 
nue without any employment, either of 
principal or deputy, is very inconsidera- 
ble ; and that by far thé greatest number 
of offices which are ‘commonly described 
as “ Sinecure Offices” fall properlyunder 
the description of * Offices executed by 
deputy,” or Offices having revenue dis- 
proportionate to employment.” 

Among the offices, the reyenue of which 
appears disproportionate te employment, 


‘or which are performed principally by 


deputy, there are some to which great 
pecuniary and official responsibility is 
attached ; and some, from the holders of 
which large securities are required. It 
may therefore be expedient that such of- 
fices should not at any time be filled by 


persons less responsible than those who at — 


present hold them. ) 

In other cases it seems probable that 
the principals may, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, have provided for the dis- 
charge of their duties by deptity ata lower 
salary than that which might fairly be 
considered as an adequate remuneration 
for the services to be performed, and 
which might, indeed, be necessary~ to 
ensure the due performance of those 
services, should it be found expedient to 
withdraw the superintendence and autho- 
rity of the principal. 

It appears therefore to your Committee, 
that in some instances it might be expe- 
dient to annex the duties of such of the 
offices to be regulated, as have great res- 
ponsibility, without requiring continual 
personal attendance, to other offices of an 
efficient nature : by which means a rot 
of the whole revenue of such regulate 
offices might accrue tothe public, while 
sufficient provision would be made for the 
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responsibility: of the person in whom they 
may hereafter’ be vested. In other in- 
stances it might be expedient, in adopting 
the principle’ of the third Resolution, to 
admit of some. modification of that prin- 
ciple according to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. ( 





Of the first description of offices, having 
emolument without any duties or responsi- 
bility, your Committee have ‘only to 
notice the following, as those to which the 
principle of abolition might be applied 
without any qualification, excepting such 
as may arise out of existing interests :: viz. 

Chief Justice in Eyre, North of Trent; 
by whom no duties appear to have been 
lately performed either in person or by 
deputy. 

Law Clerk in Secretary of State’s Of- 
fice. 

Collector and Transmitter of State Pa- 
pers. : 
Housekeeper in Excise. 

Warehouse-keeper to the Stamp-Office. 

Constable of the Castle of Limeriek. 

In Scotland the Office of Lord Jastice 
General appears to have become a perfect 
Sinecure. The duty of this officer was 
to preside in the Court of Justiciary. For 
a long period this high office has been 
bestowed on persons who have not been 
brought up to the profession of the law, 
and the duties of it have in consequence 
been suspended. 

Your Committee think it necessary, on 
this subject, to call the attention of the 
House to an article of the Union ;- wherein 
it is enacted, “That the Court of Justiciary 
do also, after the Union, and notwith- 
standing thereof, remain in all time ensu- 


ing within Scotland as it is now consti-— 


tuted, subject nevertheless to such regula- 
tions for the better administration of justice 
as shall be made by the parliament of 
Great Britain, and without prejudice of 
other rights of justiciary.” 


Your Committee have next proceeded 
to consider those offices which have reve- 
nue extremely disproportionate to em- 
‘ployment ; or the duties of which are 
-principally performed by deputy: two 
classes, which are so intimately blended. 
together that your Committee have judged 
it useless, if not impracticable, to keep 
them perfectly distinct: 

Upon this subject, they think it neces- 
sary first.to atlvert to those offices: the 
duties of which are important, though re- 





quiring little personal attendance; but 
which, from their nature or responsibility,- 
can only be discharged by persons of high 
official situation.. With respect to these 
offices your Committee suggest the expe- 
diency of annexing them to other offices 
of high rank and responsibility; by 
which means a saving of their whole emo- 
luments may be derived to the public. — 
Amongst the most important offices of 
this description are those of Auditor of the: 
Exchequer, and Clerk of the Pells. It is 
stated to be material that these offices: 
should be preserved as essential checks on 
the issue of public money ; but it appears 
to your Committee that such offices might 
with great propriety be annexed to those 
of President of the Council, and Privy Seal 
for the time being; or to any other office 
of high responsibility which is not con 
nected with the Treasury, or Exchequer: 
The office of Master of the Mint is found 
in the list in the supplementary Report, 
which your Committee have adopted as the 
ground of their Report. But your Com- 
mittee conceive that neither this office; nor 
that of one of the Joint Paymasters, which 
is also included in the same list, comes 
under that description of ‘Sinecure Offices,’ 
or Offices executed by Deputy, which is 
intended to be referred to their considera- 
tion, They are not offices held, either by 
patent or by custom, for life; nor giver 
as the reward of public service. The 
question of their existence in their present 
or in any other state, as well as that of the 
amount of their emolument, would thereé 
fore be to be decided on other grounds and 


principles than those upon which yout 
+} Committee have thought themselves called. 


upon to offer any recommendation. . 

It may however be right to observe, that 
the division of the Office of Paymaster 
of the Forces does not appear to grew out 
of any thing in the constitution of that 
office ; and that in point of fact, the whole 
duty of that office, now become very cons 
siderable, may be said. to be performed 
exclusively by one of. the joint paymasters: 

The office of Master of the Mint is un- 
doubtedly an office requiring little or no 
attendance, though one of occasional re- 
sponsibility ; but the present Master of 
che Mint discharges the duties of President 
of the Board of Trade, a situation of no 
emolument, and requiring constant at« 
tendance and application. 

The duties of the office of Vice-president 
of the same board are‘in like manner disa 
charged by the Treasurer ef the Navy; and 
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generally, the effective situations at this 
board, and: others of a similar description, 
to’ which no salary or emolument is at- 
tached, have been filled by persons hold- 
ing other high official situations, such as 
those above-mentioned; the emoluments 
of which would otherwise appear dispro- 
portionate to their actual employment. 

This observation applies equally to the 
whole business of the Privy Council, which 
is transacted by members, who, with the 
single exception of the Lord President him- 
self, are not entitled toany salary or emo- 
lument for-their attendance at that board. 

For the duties still performed by the 
Chief Justice in Eyre, South of Trent, your 
Committee refer to the evidence of Mr. 
Hanson, now, and for a long time past Se- 
eretary to that Chief Justice. The duties 
appear to your Committee to be of a 
- merely formal nature, which, so far as the 
continued performance of them is essential 
to the preservation of any of the rights of 
the Crown, might, in the opinion of your 
‘Committee, without inconvenience be 
transferred to some other efficient office ; 
such as that of Surveyor of the Woods 
and Forests. . 

The government of the Isle of Wight 
appears not to be ofa military nature. A 
part of the functions of the Governor are 
similar to those of the Lords Lieutenants 
‘of Counties, and like them might be dis- 
eharged without emolument; the other 
functions appear to be performed by de- 
puty; but with respect to this office, your 
Committee have not yet been able to ob- 
tain sufficiently detailed information. 


Your Committee have next proceeded’ 
to examine, so far as their time and means 
of information would permit, the more nu- 
merous class of offices, which, being per- 
formed entirely or principally by deputy, 
appear to them to come more immediate- 
jy within the purview of the third Resolu- 

tion. 
' Of this description your Committee 
have to notice the following offices: _ 

In the Court of Exchequer: Clerk of 
the Pipe, Comptroller of the Pipe, Clerk 
of. Exchequer Pleas, Clerk of Foreign 
Estreats, Comptroller of First Fruits, The 
Chirographers, Foreign Apposer, King’s 
Remembrancer, together with which is. 
held. the Office of Register of Deeds in 
Middlesex,- Marshal of the Exchequer, 
Surveyor of Green Wax, 

Register of High Court of Admiralty, 


ries paid within the Colonies. 





Register of the High Court of Appeals 
for Prizes, ‘ 


Register of High Court of Delegates. 

In the Alienation Office: Three Com- 
missioners, Receiver General, Master in 
Chancery, two Clerks. 

The duties of the four Tellers of the Ex- 
chequer are performed altogether by_their 
Deputies; and as to their responsibility 
for the custody. of public money, your 
Committee observe, that the same amount 
of security which is required from the 
Tellers is usually given to them by their 
Deputies; from which your Committee 
are led to infer, that, both with respect to 
their duties, and to their responsibility, 
these offices might be safely reduced to 
the present emoluments of the deputies. 


The Office of Clerk of the Parliaments . 


is performed almost wholly by deputy ; 
and is one of those which would come 
within the purview of the third resolution, 
On the subject of this office, however, 
your Committee think it necessary espe- 
cially to represent, that the Clerk of Par- 
liament, though appointed by the crown, 
is a servant of the House of Lords. 

In the Mint, your Committee have to 
notice the following offices: Warden, 
Comptroller, Surveyor of Meltings, and 
Clerk of the Irons. 

In the Privy-Seal Office; The four prin- 
cipal Clerks. : 

Four Clerks in the Signet Office. 

In the Excise : The Comptroller Gene- 
ral of Accounts, Inspector General of In- 
land Duties, Register to Commissioners of 
Excise. 

. Your Committee, having adverted to the 
Offices performed by Deputy in the Co- 
lonies, think it necessary to observe that 
their emoluments arise from fees and sala- 
Your Com- 
mittee have further to observe, that not- 
withstanding an act passed in the 22d year 
of his present Majesty’s reign, c. 75, the 
object of. which was to enforce residence 
in the principals, many of these offices 
continue to be executed wholly by deputy. 
That act contains a clause empowering the 
Governors of Colonies to give such leave 
of absence as they shall see occasion to 
give. But that power appears to have 
been, exercised to so great an extent as 
to frustrate what must no doubt have been 
the true intention of the legislature. 

Your Committee have ascertained the 
following to be of that description : 

Secretary and Clerk of Inrolments in 
the Island of Jamaica, Register of Chan- 
cery in ditto, Receiver General in ditto, 
Clerk of the Crown Courts in ditto, Naval 
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Officer in ditto, Secretary and Clerk of 
the Courts in Barbadoes, Prothonotary of 
the Court of Common Pleas in ditto, Pro- 
vost Marshal in ditto, Naval Officer of 
Curagoa, Secretary of Tobago, Naval Of- 
ficer of Demerara. ; 


In Scotland, it appears to your Com- 
mittee that the following offices come 
within the purview of the third Resolu- 
tion, as being wholly or principally dis- 
charged by deputy. The existence of 
many of these ancient offices appears to 
be secured to Scotland by the act of 
Union ; but it is also provided in that act, 
that they shall be subject to such regula- 
tions as the parliament of Great Britain 
shall hereafter make :— 

The Keeper of the Great Seal, The 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, The Keeper of 
the Signet, Lord Register, Director of the 
Court of Chancery, Clerk to ditto, Re- 
ceiver of Bishops Rents, and King’s Re- 
membrancer in the Court of Exchequer. 


In Ireland, the following Offices ap- 
pear to your Committee to come within 
the purview of the same Resolution :— 

Chief Remembrancer of the King’s 
Bench, Clerk of the Pipe, Clerk of Com- 
mon Pleas Office, Court of Exchequer, 
Prothonotary of Common Pleas, Protho- 
notary of King’s Bench, Crown Office; 
King’s Bench, Filazer’s Office, and 
Keeper of Declarations King’s Bench, 
Teller of the Exchequer, Keeper of Privy 
Seal, Keeper of Records, Two Joint Mus- 
ter-Masters General. 


Your Committee have not been able to 
extend their inquiry to many other offices 
in the United Kingdom, and the Colonies, 
enumerated in the supplement to the third 
Report. With respect, however, to some 
which are included in that Report, and 
which have not been already adverted to, 


they think it necessary to. submit \the fol- |, 


lowing observations. 

The inconsiderable Office of Cartaker to * 
his Majesty, is connected with the per- 
sonal service of the Royal Family, and 
consequently does.not fall under the cog- 
nizance of your Committee. 

The Office of Keeper of Records in the 
receipt of the Exchequer, appears to be 
an efficient office of trust, and not over- 
paid by asalary of 400/. per annum. 

The places of Office Keeper in the War 
Office, and of Register of Seizures in the 
port of London, are to be suppressed after 
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the decease or. resignation of the present 
officers. 

The Auditor. of Excise has been ren- 
dered an efficient office. The office of 
Register to the’Commissioners of Salt 
Dyties has been already abolished: the 
salary now paid isin the nature of a com- 
pensation. 

The Receiver of Stamps appears to be 
a necessary and responsible officer, and 
his emoluments not more than adequate. 

The Distributors of Stamps are effective 
officers. The Distributors for Bucking- 
hamshire and Kent are equally so with 
the rest; they have been inserted in the 
list of offices executed by deputy in con- 
sequence of an indulgence which is con- 
fined to the present officers. 

It appears by the evidence that the 
office of Accountant General of the Post 
Office is an efficient office, requiring per- 
sonal attendance, with responsibility ; and 
that the emdluments of this office will not 
admit of reduction. The office of the 
Apothecary General has been under the 
consideration of the Treasury ; and by an 
agreement concluded with him his patent 
is to be surrendered on condition of re- 
ceiving an annuity of 2,5001. a year for 
life: an agreement which appears to your 
Committee to be eminently beneficial to 
the public. 

In Ireland, the allowance paid to the 
Keeper of the late Parliament House ap- 
pears to be a compensation for an office 
already suppressed. The office of Joint 
Solicitor of Ireland in Great Britain is also 
abolished, as well as that of Examiner of 
Hearth Money: and the offices of Clerk 
of the Quit Rents, Treasurer of the Post 
Office, and Accountant General of the 
Post Office, have been made efficient. 
The fees, which under the head of Muster 
Master General of Ireland, are stated to 
be “due, but suspended,” are in fact 
abolished. 


Your Committee will conclude their 
Report, by bringing distinctly before the 
House, the result of their examination 
into such of the offices, stated by the Com- 
mittee on Public Expenditure to be Sine- 
cures, or Offices wholly or chiefly exe- 
cuted by deputy, as they have since their 
appointment had time or opportunity to 
investigate, which in their opinion came 
+ within the purview of the 2d and 3d Re- 
solutions referred to them. 

After parliament shall have provided 
such other sufficient means for enabling 
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his Majesty duly to recompense the faith- 
ful discharge of high and effective Civil 
Offices, as to the wisdom of parliament 
shall seem fit,—Your Committee are of 
opinion; 

ist.—That the following offices, “ hav- 
ing revenue without employment, ” 
might, at the expiration of the existing 
interests, be abolished : 


Value 
Chief Justice in Eyre Northof 
Trent CPR ee Ree edeseseseesebareces £.1,730 


Law Clerk in Secretary of 
State’s Office, Home De- : 
DOTCMEHE  cspccecnctcccaccsoass 300 
Collector and Transmitter of 
State Papers, Foreign De- 


ATEMENE anccccescccccccteevee 500 
Constable of the Castle of Li- 
merick, Ireland ..........68 153° 
Not reported by Committee of 
Public Expenditure. 
Principal Housekeeper in the 
Excise Office ...,.cccccsvese | 145 
Warehouse-keeper, Stamp Of- 
TD. stscanasbectendmetanngeione.«:- 200 
£.3,628 





2Qdly. That the following offices might 
continue at the expiration of the existing 
interests to be managed by the deputy, as 
at present, without any addition to his 
salary and emoluments; but that from 
the peculiar nature of the responsibility 
attached to them, however limited the 
actual duties to be performed, these of- 
fices would, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, be most. conveniently filled by 
some of those persons who hold for the 
time being:certain. high official situations, 
leaving the annual amount now paid to 


the principal at the disposal of parliament : 


Value | 
per Annum. 


Anditor’of the Exchequer ....... £.4,000 
Clerk of the Pells ........ sseseoree 3,000 
Chief Justice in Eyre South of 


Trent 1,969 


Coboerecenesecdoesngeseders 





£.8969 


3dly, That the following offices would 
admit of being left, after the expiration of 
the existing interests, altogether under the 
management of the Deputy, without any 
addition to his present salary and emolu- 
ments. The emoluments now received 
by the principal being placed at the dis- 
posal of parliament. 








(viii 
— Amount jrecdiant ae 

ae The Deputy. ne Principal, 

Comptroller of the Pipe, Ex- 


Chequer ......csecceecesee £.160 £. 160 
Chirographer’s Court, Com- 
mon Pleas,..,......s.c0006 120 400 
Clerk of the Exchequer of 
MEO coc ihakevisess te tnseds 663 663 
King’s Remembrancer, Ex- 
chequer ....... pikcdetes 1 SO 991 
Mesias’ of the high Court ) $d of Profits 1. 
Of Appeals.....i..seeee. payable to 
Do. ... of Delegates ...( the Princi- 12,558 
Do. ... of Admiralty ...) pal. 
Clerk of the Parliaments on ' 
“s average 7 years ...... 3,617 4,946 
Principal Clerk Signet Office 110 260 
Do. « Do -«.... Do... 110 260 
Do. ... Do. ... Do... 110 260 
De... Bo.'*... “Do... HO 260 
Comptroller General of Ac- 
counts Excise .....i....6 508 446 
Inspector General ...... Do, 7p 29% 
Teller of the Exchequer ...... 1,000 2,700 
DG Men sce ENE: vac ekines,  Ps0UO 2,700 
Do. ..; Do. as limited afters _ 
Life of present possessor 1,000 2,700 
BD. Sno! ois 952 Ons. dO 2,700 
Chief Remembrancer Exche- 
quer, Ireland ..........06 507 3,694 
Clerk of the Common Pleas, 
Exchequer Do.....:..4..4. uncertain 8,259 - 


Prothonotary Common Pleas, 

Ireland, on an average of 

three Years | .5..0...50,0008 1,906 ~ 9,530 
Prothonotary King’s Beach, 


Ireland, on an average of J# 3d of Total 

three years ........../..+« » Fees forself > 3,904 
Crown Office Do. ... Do. \ and Clerks. 
Filazer ... Do. ... Do. : 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, Ire- 

land ..:......++ cies 130 1,500 


Muster-Master-General, Do. ‘uncertain 4,000 





£. 68,983 


_ 








4thly. That, the following offices would 
admit of being brought, at the expiration 
of the existing interests, entirely under the 
management of the Deputy as now cons 
stituted : but that the degree of responsi- 
bility, or trouble attending the discharge 
of the whole duties, would entitle the de- 
puty to an increase of the salary to be 
hereafter settled, which renders the amount 
of ultimate saving to the public uncertain: 


Value per Annum, 


, Deputy. Principal, 
Cletk of the Pipe, Axchequer £. 100 £.720 
Foreign Apposer, Do. «.....sss006 160 
Marshall Dos .....+sseesseseeeeeee 20 150 
Surveyor Green Wax, Do. ..... . ls. inathef. 94 
Alienation Office: «.........s.068 
Commissioner ...5...csseeeseceees . 3 116 
Ditto s,s... ghthes <Vensescyacacsies 50 107 
PND Fes cescchcvee Rivatins<tincts ae 107 
Receiver-General..i..-secsereeeee 170 281 
Mastet in Chancery........ stats 10. 10s, 106 
GUPEK, ~ ssseiesqee ahitieie ea séqnenedé!. 40 88 
TID gsnegsrrsesegqnorens hove wa o . Gh, 10y.-. 199 


Warden of the Mint:.........008 66 369 





























Six] 
Comptroller Do. y.ssceeserensereee £66 £267 
Surveyor Meltings Do. ....- Lise 20 103 
Principal Clerk,,Privy Seal...... 200 
RS | ears Reet 5 _ 200 
TION < cacsczess Saeed RES 200 
Dihecindesecme cases Te *: scnscsmndee'y 200 
Register to Commissioners of 
Excise, self and Clerk...... 210 400 
Comptroller First Fruits ......... 25 96 
‘Teller of Exchequer (Ireland)... 2,000 
Clerk of the Pipe (Ireland) ...... 750 
Add, not reported by Committee 
of Public Expenditure, Re- 
gister of Deeds for County 
Of Middlesex ....seecsseeeeee 50 250 
&£.'7,093 





Under this head may be classed the of- 
fices wholly or chiefly executed by deputy 
in Scotland; of these, some must be re- 
tained by the provisions of the act of 
Union, althouch subjected by the same 
act to be regulated by parliament. What 
the ultimate saving would-be after such re- 
gulations as may be thought expedient, is 
uncertain. : ‘ 





£,'7,023 
Keeper of the Great Seal...... 2,441 
Keeper of the Privy Seal... 2,758 
Keeper of the Signet......... 2,717 
Lord Register ..........00.see0: 500 2,000 
Director of Court of Chancery 65 1,395 
Clerk to Do.:...ccce erecesece 4th of the Fees 779 
King’s Remembrancer......... 550 
Receiver of Bishops Rents .... 175 370 
19,955 


Reman eee 


With respect to offices in the colonies, 
where the deputy receives the whole emo- 
Juments, paying to the principal, by agree- 
ment, a fixed annual sum, and giving se- 
curity for the same, as well as for the 
faithful execution of the office abroad. 
Your Committee report, That the persons 
in Great Britain holding those offices en- 
joy perfect sinecures; but ‘that the in- 
come of them arising altegether from fees 
payable in the colonies, it does not appear 
to your Committee that any sums would 
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be placed at the disposal of parliament 
by regulating or abolishing them; they 
afford to the crown a very considerable 
patronage as at present constituted; but 
do not seem easily capable of being 
brought within the reach of any econo- 
mical arrangements in aid of the resources 
of the empire at home. This class of of- 
ficers is very numerous, but your Com- 
mittee have only had time or opportunity 
to report upon the following ;_ viz. 3a 
JAMAICA, 


. Value per Annum, 
Secretary. and Clerk of the Inrolments ... £.2,500 








Register in Chancery ..+..+..+ oghenqcqssece: ~) “LgOUe 
Receiver General..,.......+ Ol cyisus hcccdeyeens,) eee 
Clerk of the Crown. ....ccccccccscssessecseorse 8,900 
Naval OGRG6 «05 0.cicscscccvnnecn'se sas head nexus 1,500 
BARBADOES. 
Secretary and Clerk of the Courts......... 716 
- Provost Marshal .......... fe oe ave 500 
Naval Officer of Curacoa.,........ madeapacnes 400 
Secretary of the Island of Tobago ......... 400 
Naval Officer of Demerara..,..,...... ate 250 
£. 11,818 
ABSTRACT. 
Pak Het on cede sicecescoee . £..3,628 
GD ic Sh snc tig! thacntebetcce 8,969 
SMe teuatranddcdchensdes -- 68,983 
———— 81 580 
ME Siinianinads wisinoas dies «* 19,955 
SRDS cxeestapeaacls iactctagee'? Sage 





The sum of 81,5801. being the amount 
of savings under the Ist, 2d, and 3d head 
of the foregoing abstract, would therefore. 
accrue to the public in proportion’ as the 
several offices enumerated under those 
heads might fall in. And this sum to- 
gether with whatever saving might accrue 
from regulations under the 4th head, 
would be to be placed against the expence 
of any fund which parliament shall have 
instituted in pursuance of the Resolution of 
the House “ for enabling his Majesty duly 
to recompense the faithful discharge of. 
high and effective civil offices.” 

20th June 1810. 
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